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Iliac Passion 


Illinois ~&e. from Cornwall and 


Boundaries. 


Division 
and 


Towns, 


ILL 


The vessels which belong to Ilfracombe are chiefly 
employed in the coasting trade, in conveying ore, Corn, 
vonshire to Bristol, and also 


in fishing. : 
The following was the population of the town and 
parish in 1811. ~ ; 
Number of houses. . . - - + + 454 
Number of families. . . + + + 434 
Do. employed in trade . 118 
Do. in agriculture . 57 
Population . ° 1934 


See Polwhele’s Survey of Devonshire ; Mason’s Ob- 
servations on the Western Counties ; and the Beauties of 
England and Walés, vol. iv. p. 267. 

IAC Passion. See Mepicine. 

ILIAD. See Homer, vol. Xi. p. 97. 

ILLE anp Vittarye, is the name of one of the north- 
west d ments of France, which derives its name from 
the Ile and Villaine, two rivers which unite at Rennes, 
the capital of the department. The soil of this depart- 
ment is in general ill-fitted for culture, nevertheless be- 
low Rennes and St. Malo, corn, hemp, and fruits, are 
produced inabundance.. Ata short distance from Ren- 
nes, is the farm of Prevalais, where the butter is made 
that is so famous in every of France. The in- 
land commerce of this department consists principally 
of its natural productions, which are corn, lint, hemp, 
wood, cattle, butter, mines of lead, oysters, and fish. 
The department contains 7185 square kilometers, or 
364 square leagues, The forests, of which three-fourths 
belong to the nation, occupy 54,000 or 55,000 acres. 
The contributions in the year 1802 were 421,093 francs; 
and the number of inhabitants is 488,605. The prin- 
cipal towns are, 

Population. 

25,904 
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ILLEGITIMACY. See Law. 

ILLINOIS Territory is one of the northern of the 
United States of North America. It derives its name 
from the river Illinois, an Indian word, which signifies 
a man of full age, or in the vigour of his years. 

This territory lies between 37° and 49° 37’ of North 
Lat. and between Long. 85° 45’ and 95° 6’ West. It 
is about 870 miles long from the Ohio to the northern 
line, and has the following breadths, 650 miles, 200, 
150, and 50, It contains 200,000 square miles, exclu- 
sive of part of the waters of the lakes Superior and Mi- 


ch 

Te is bounded by Upper Canada on the north, by the 
Indian territory on the east, by the river Lllinois on 
the south-east, and by Louisiana on the west, from 
which it is separated by the Mississippi. 

The part of this territory which is settled by the 
white people, is divided into two counties, St Clair and 
Randolph ; the first of which contains nine towns and 
5007 i tants, and the second three towns and 7275 
inhabitants. In 1800, the whole population was 215, 
and in 1810 it amounted to 12,282, 

The principal towns of the Lllinois territory are Ka- 
saskia, the capital, which is situated on the river of the 


U 
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t 


we 


me name, and contains 100 well built houses, and  Mlinols,. 
622 inhabitants ; Cahokia, situated on the southern side Wuminati. 


of Cahokia Creek, and containing 711 inhabitants; and 
Goshen, the capital of St Clair county, which has 1725 
inhabitants. ’ 5 bye 

The chief rivers are the Mississippi, the Illinois, the 
Wabash, the Ouisconsin, the Fox river, the Chippeway, 
the St Croix, the St Louis, the Winnipec, the Dove, 
the Seseme Quian, the Kasaskia, the Ausvase, and the 
Little Wabash. ha’, ; 

The principal lakes are Lakes Michigan, Superior, 
Rainy Lake, Red Lake, about 60 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and nearly round; Lake Pepin, about 20 miles 
long and 6 broad ; Lake Winnebago, 15 miles long 
and 6 wide ; and lake Illinois, about 20 miles long 
3 wide. 

The country between the rivers Kasaskia and Illi 
nois, which is a distance of about 84 miles, is a rich 
and level tract of land, terminating ina high ridge. 
The last of these rivers is bordered by fine meadows, 
and the soil of the country is in general of a very su- 
perior quality. 

Fort Massac, which was built by the French on the 
west bank of the Ohio, is a port of entry; and in the 


Rivers. 


4th quarter of 1803, foreign articles were exported to - 


the value of 17,320 dollars. 

The principal mines of this territory are those of 
copper and lead. On Mine river, a western branch of 
the Illinois, there is a rich copper mine. On the south 
shore of Lake Superior, there are many mines of pure 
copper. About 9 miles from the mouth of Iron river 
there is another copper mine; and the same metal is 
also found in great quantities on Middle Island, nine~ 
teen leagues north-west of Iron river. The purest lead 
ore is found in immense quantities on the banks of the 
Ouisconsin. 

The banks of the rivers abound with buffaloes, deers, 
elks, turkeys, ducks, teal, , swans, cranes, pelicans, 

heasants, partridges. The sturgeon and the picannau, 
and plenty of'fish, are found in the lakes and rivers. 

The vegetables of this district are tlie oak, hiecory 
cedar, mulberry, hops, dyeing drugs, medical plants of 
various kinds, and excellent wild grapes, from which, 
in the year 1797, the French settlers made 110 hogs 
heads of strong wine. 

Before the year 1756, the French had settlements at 
Kaskaskia, Cahokia, &c. but they were at that time 
driven out by the British, who held the country till the 
revolution. In the year 1780, there were 12 Indian 
tribes in this territory, which were estimated to con- 
tain 8300 fighting men. See Morse’s System of Geogra= 
phy, Boston, 1814. 

ILLUMINATHI, a secret association which 
Germany, some time previous to the French revolution, 
and which has been supposed to have been conneécted 
with the masonic institutions on the continent. ' This 
association was. founded in 1775, by Dr. Adam Weis« 
haupt, professor of canon law in the university of In« 
golstadt. The professed objects of the institution were 
to introduce more enlightened ideas of government, to 
disseminate a knowledge of the sciences, and to pro= 
mote the interests of virtue ; but its members have been 
accused, not without some appearance of reason, of in< 
culcating speculative opinions, equally hostile to the 
principles of sound religion and social order. 

Soon after the commencement of the French revolue 
tion, the attention of the public was eagerly directed 
towards the plan and objects of this association, which 


Natural 
history, 


History. 
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a desire for a more extensiv pa 
provinces of Germany was this interdiction of literature 


ILM 
surd and barbarous poli 
could not fail to 
which were calculated to check the natural 
conta and would readily endeavour to concert the 
means of evading the existing laws. These means, 
however, could only be concerted in secret ; and to this 
simple origin, we believe, the institution founded by 
Weishaupt may truly be ascribed, however widely the 
conduct of its members may have afterwards deviated 
from the original object. Tt here is undoubtedly some- 
thing dangerous in the very nature and constitution of 
such a secret association, however pure the intentions 
of its founders may have been. Secrecy implies some- 
thing illegal in the object ; and sucha society being un- 
der no regular controul, its views may easily become 
enlarged, and its influence erted to improper 

rposes. Some zealous enthusiasts among the il- 
uminati, may have contemplated the possibility of 
directing the existing governments, by means of the 
powerful bat pacific influence of a secret association ; 
others, im with the absurd theory of the infinite 
perfectibility of the human mind, may have considered - 
such an instjtution as calculated to promote their ro- 
mantic and unattainable views; while a third class, 
perhaps, consisting of men more cunning than enthu- 
siastic, full of ambition, but destitute of principle, may 
have looked upon a society so constituted, as best aclapt- 
ed to the concoction of their wicked designs. Yet the 
society of the illuminati never seems to have acquired 
any extensive influence; nor does it appear to have 
possessed any ramifications beyond the limits of Ger- 
many. Throughout the whole of that large empire it 

no i or permanent effects; and 
a few years after the su ion of the order in 1787, 
it was nearly forgotten in the very country where it had 


of 


boasted an al existence It was chiefly on ac- 
count of its su influence in producing the catas- 
of the French Revolution, that the ashes of this 


short-lived association were acsgh pane the charnel- 


been 
whatever may have been the extent, influence, 

objects of this society, there can be no doubt 
coer ag 33 was il — bod een, a 
practices of its members highly dangerous to civi 
religious goverment. The suppression of the order, 
therefore, was justifiable upon every principle of right 
preie: pcenp 2 A t mass of publications has a 
onal oe subject of this article ; but the su 
stance of the whole will be found in the works of the 
Abbé Barruel, Professor Robison, and M. Mounier. () 

ILMINSTER, a market town of England, in the 
county of Somerset. It has a low but healthy situation, 
at the intersection of two roads, one from London 
to Taunton, and the other from Bristol to Exeter. 
Many of the houses, which are principally arranged 
along these roads for the length of a mile, are good 
stone and brick ba‘ldings; but the greater number are 
built from old walls, and are covered with thatch, The 
church, which is a fine Gothic building, is 120 teet 
long and 50 wide. A handsome quadrangular tower 
rises in the centre, surmounted by 12 pinnacles. In 
the north transept of the chirch is an ancient tomb, 
erected to the memory of Nicolas Wadham and his 
wife, who founded Wadham College, Oxford. In the 


. Men of enlightened minds Muminait, 
with abhorrence upon regulations, !!minster- 


IMA 


centre of the town is a new built market-house and 
shambles. An excellent free school was founded here 
in 1550, by Humphry Waldron and Henry Greenfield, 
and well nes "The cloth manufacture once flou- 
rished here in a very great degree, but, though still 
considerable, it has greatly decreased. Ilminster is 
surrounded with fine orchards, and very extensive pros- 
pects are commanded by the neighbouring eminences. 

The following is the abstract of the population for 
the town and parish for 1811: 


Number of houses... 2.6 ee ee eee 865 
Number of families .....+. tric tare 403 
Families employed in trade ........ 231 
Do. in agriculture ........ : ; 121 
eS te ho te ve © hietd’ a6 4 6166 1022 
Females’ . 0... ee se eiataiter's te: 1138 
Total population... .°..... gece 2160 


See the Beauties of England and Wales, vol, xiii. page 
532. 

IMAGE. See Optics. 

IMAGINARY Expresstons or QuaNnTITIES, or im- 
oye quantities in Algebra, are such as have the sym- 

1 4/—1 in their analytic expression. They are so 
called, because the square root of a negative quantity 
can have no real existence ; for whether a quantity be 
positive or negative, its square is a positive any: 

The origin and nature of imaginary quantities have 
been explained in our article ALcesra, § 189—193. 
They are there shewn to be of two distinct kinds, one 
which is altogether impossible, and can denote no real 
quantity ; and another, which denotes real quantities. 

The first class, when reduced to their most simple 
expression, have this form a + 4/—@°, or a+ b./—1, 
where a may in some cases be =o. These occur, 
when a problem is to be resolved which from its nature 
requires that the data be contained within certain li- 
mits in respect of magnitude, while at the same time, 
in the particular case proposed, they pass those limits. 

For example, if it be required to construct a right 
angled triangle, the hypothenuse of which shall be 
equal to a given line a, and one of the sides equal to 
another given line 4; from the nature of the case, a 
must be greater than 6; and if, in the particular state 
of the data, a be less than 4, the thing required cannot 
be done. 

The unknown side of the triangle expressed in sym- 
bols, algebraically is ,/ (a* — b*); new, if b be greater 
than a, the quantity a* — 6? is negative, and the ex- 
pression for the side of the triangle has the form 
4 — n*=n/—1, which is imaginary. The impos- 
sibility of giving a significant numerical value to this 
symbol, corresponds, in this instance, to the impossibi- 
lity of placing between a given point, and a straight 
line given by position, a line of a given length, that is 
shorter than the perpendicular from the point on the 
line, or, which is the same, of determining the intersec- 
tion of a straight line,‘and a circle which lies wholly on. 
one side of the line, 

In Geomeraricat Problems, passing the first order, 
the unknown quantities are determined either by the 
intersection of a straight line with a curve, or else by 
the intersection of two curves: Now, although it may 
be possible that the conditions to be fulfilled in a pro- 
blem fe be all satisfied at once, yet in many cases 
there will be limitations of the data; for example, by 
one condition a straight line may be required to be of 
a given length; and by another, that its extremities 


4 


‘ JiMrya>: 
be on the circumference of a given circle. These can 
only be satisfied at once, when the straight line is less 
than the diameter. In like manner, ome gondition re- 
uiring that a straight line touch a circle, and. another, 
that it pass through a certain point, can both be satis- 
fied only when. the point is without the circle. When 
the data of a problem are in this way limited, as often 


as they cannot be all satisfied at once, the incongruity 


is indicated geometrically by their being. no intersec- 
tion of the lines, which should meet and determine the 
unknown quantities ; and algebraically, by the impos- 
sible symbol 4/—1 entering into their values, and in 
such a way as not to admit of its being eliminated. 
The presence of the symbol 4/—1, in the algebraic 
expression for a quantity, serves not only to shew the 


imaginary 


Quantities. 


impossibility of finding that quantity in the icular 
state of the data, but it also indicates the boundary 


which separates the possible from the impossible cases, 
and thus determines the greatest and least values that 
can be given to the different quantities. concerned in 
the problem, ' 

For example, let it be required to find a fraction 
which, together with its reciprocal, shall be Ms toa 
given number, and also the limits within which the 
problem is ible. 

Calling the fraction «x, and the given number 2a, 
the condition to be satisfied will be expressed by this 
equation : 


$= 2, 


which produces the quadratic equation a*—2ar=—I, 
and, this resolved, gives 
raat/ (a—1). 


From this expression, it appears that the problem is. 
impossible if a be a fraction, positive or negative, be- 
tween the limits of +1 and —1, because then a* will 
be Jess than 1, and a?—1 a negative quantity, and 
»/(a2—1) an impossible quantity. However, if a be a 
positive quantity not less than +1, or a negative quan~ 
tity not greater than —1, (here we reckon *—2 to be 
less than —1, and —3 less than —2, and so on), the 
problem will always be possible, and, excepting the ca- 
ses a=--1, and a=—I, wv will have two values, which 
will be reciprocals of each other, because their product 
is unity. ; 

It also appears that the least positive value of the 


§ Ys y 4 
expression « --— is +2, and its greatest negative value 
Pp : sh gr eg: : 


—2, reckoning, as before, that negative quantity to be 
tae which, independently of the sign, is expressed 


ry the smallest number. za 


Hence, we learn that no real value of z can be found - 


that shall make the expression 4 (« ++) equal to a 


proper fraction, either positive or negative, but that. 
this expression may represent any positive or negative 
quantity whatever that is not A the limits of 
+ land —1, , re 

From. this example, it appears that the theory of im- 
possible quantities may sometimes be applied with 
great advantage to a very elegant and interesting class 
of problems, namely, such as require the determination 
of the greatest and least values of a variable quantity, 
The general method of proceeding is to suppose, that 
the quantity to be a mazinum or minimum, 1s equal to 


a given quantity ;\ and then. to inquire what is the — 
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IMAGINARY QUANTITIES. 


greatest or least values which this can have, 
without hi detacioery Spubel g/t. oas 


Siewing Gapekeians ae of thie kind vis. ~, 
V(G4b/—1) +7 (e—b/—1); 


A {vletiv—-viesy—p}. 


By aking th quar, nd hen pin the gure rst 
 v fayereengze}; 
and the latter to 
v {2vGt4s)—20}, 


8 (a+b /—1) 4° /(a—b/—1), 
when its roots are all real; but, unlike the two former, 
pocrarmy sl Raw sigue gp pay aga ear 
Seer, bet na rote ear thoes 
i = 0h oe 


From and the former 
Lear Prd hay ee 


get! Sie sore tig ‘oe s— sin. x /—1)" 
pKa poled 2 cos. ms, o real quantity ; also, that 


Tar Cone tins 1)" (cons sin. 2/—1)"} 
is equivalent to 2 sin. another real quantity These 

ihe segresmtetions of sel guomee. 
2 cos. mz, and 2 sin mz, consi- 


this » these very expres- 
sions have led to the discovery of some of the most 
a theorems in ) and have 
to resolve questions without 


sections, 
gant property of the circle called the Cotesian theorem, 
in the Arrrumetic or Sines, § 19—§ 25. 
If in the formula 


(Cos. z-+4-sin. 24/—1)* = cos, m x+sin. m 24/—1 
we write for m, it becomes 

(cos. stsin.2—1)s= cos. = 4. sin. =4/—1, 
Suppose now » tobe indefinitely great, then, xbeingsup- 
posed a finite arc, the are — will be indefinitely small; 
in this case its cosine will be to the radius, and 
its sine equal to the arc hence, n being indefi- 
nitely great, 

(cos. z+ sin 21) = 1¢=y—1 
or putting cos. m + sin. 2 4/—1 =v. 
ome I4—y—t 

and hence »(¢*—1) = 2y/—1. 
Now it has been demonstrated in the introduction to 


- the article Fruxions, § 12, that » being supposed in- 


finitely great, v =1)= Nap. log. » therefore 


afl 
Cos. « + sin. x f/—1 =e 


Cos, sae sin. 24f—t = en V1 
and from the two addition and’ sube 
expressions, by 


1 | Pande fed | 
Sin. 2 = 355 firel=-1 —aalerd 


Quantities. ¢ 


6 
—rf/—! 


IMAGINARY 


ze 2 /f/—l 
when Sele ers Te 
These being substituted in the formula, we get 


ap . 
Cos. s=1— 75+ Toga > & 


+, &e. 


p x 
Sin. c= r— 1.2.3 cr 1.2.3.45  ” = 


expressions which are altogether free from the imagina- 
symbol. 

vi eee of the application of the same formule 
to the determination of the arc in terms of the tangent, 
is given in the Anrrumertic or Sines, § 30. They also 
admit of various applications to the-investigation of 
rules in plane and spherical rae aggre, (See Le- 
gendre, s de Geometrie, in App. to Tria.) 


Because Cos. x + Sin. x f/—l =e t7—~1; theres 
fore, Log. (Cos. x + Sin. «./—1)=2/—1. Let x 
denote half the circumference of a circle, of which the 
radius = 1, and suppose x = 4, then Cos. « = 0, and 
Sin. «= 1; hence we get Log. ./—1 = $%/—1, and 

asian 4 log. /—1 

spent Rte 

This remarkable expression for the circumference of a 

circle was first found by John Bernoulli. It is of no 

use as a rectification of the circle ; but it shews, that if 

the expression should occur in any investigation, we 
may substitute, instead of it, the real quantity 2 ». 


The formula, Cos. # + Sin. 2 /—1 = e*V—"> be. 


comes, in the case of x = 4, ./—l =e Sx pfectl: 
Now, let both sides of this equation be raised to a power 
expressed by 4/—1, then, observing that }#/—1 x 
/—l = —4 2, we have, 


oe 
(v—1)¥—! =e * = 0.207879. 
This very singular imagi ression was, we be- 
lieve, first noticed by Euler. = 
D’Alembert first demonstrated a remarkable proper- 
ty of imaginary expressions, namely, that however 
compli they may be, they may beac be reduced 
to the form A + B4/—1; so that every function of 
an impossible quantity a + 6 ,/—1 has the form A +. 
B ./—1, where, however, B may be equal 0. 
Let r= 4/ (a? + 6°), and-suppose x to be such an 


arc, that Cos, z= <,, then Sin, z= © where r, Cos. 


and Sin. z will be all real | peraspes ;_ by substitution, 
the er eed formula a + 6 4/—1 will be transformed 
into r (Cos. a + Sin.a4/—1). If, now, a’ 4 b'/—1 
be another imaginary expression, by a like substitution 
it may be trantormed into 7’ (Cos, a’ + Sin. 2’ 4/—1), 
where, as before, 7’, Cos, «’ and Sin 2’ are all real, Sup- 
La pare =)! i expression to be the product 
ormule a —il,and a’ +b f/— i 
by substitution, wil eae : oe et idiom 


_ 11! (Cos. x 4- Sin. « 4/—1) (Cos, 2” 4 Sin. 2’ W/—!1). 
By actual multiplication and substitution of Cos. a 
for Cos. « Cos. «’ — Sin, x Sin, x’; also Sin. of ”) 


QUANTITIES. 


for Sin, 2 Cos, 2’ + Cos. z Sin. a', (ARITHMETIC OF 


Sines,) the product is equivalent to, conic 
rr’ {Cos (x + 2’) + Sin. (« + 2’) vi} 


which has manifestly the form A + B,/—I1. From 
this it is evident, that the continual product of any 
number of imaginary quantities, a + b4/—!, a’ +. 
b’ ./—1, &c. will be an imaginary quantity of the 
same form. 

a+b /f/—l 
a’ +-b'/—1 
substituting the trigonometrical formula, will be chang 
ed to 


Consider now the fraction This, by 


r (Cos. # 4 Sin. « /—1) 
7 (Cos, «’ + Sin. 2” /—1) 
Multiply the numerator and denominator by r’ (Cos. 2’ 
— Sin. 2’ 4/—1), and substitute Cos. (w— 2’) for Cos.@ _ 
Cos. x + Sin. x Sin. 2’, and Sin (# —a") for Sin. « 
Cos. x’ — Cos. x Sin. x’, it then becomes, 


ss { Cos, (1 — 2’) + Sin. (« —2’) v—i} 


a quantity which has the form A + B 4/—1 as before. 
he function (a + 6 4/—1)” becomes, in like mane 


ner, 


+ (Cos. # + Sin. 24/—1)* = 
r” (Cos.n az 4 Sin. n x /—1) 


which is still a quantity of the same form. 
By employing the same substitution it is easy te 
prove, that the very general imaginary function 


(a+by—1)™+"™v—! 


is still of the form A -+ B /—1. 

In applying imaginary expressions to analytical ine 
vestigations, it becomes an important question, what is 
the nature of the evidence it affords for the truth of the 
results? It must be confessed that this part of their 
theory is involved in some de of obscurity. John 
Bernoulli and Maclaurin allege, that when imaginary 
expressions are put to denote real quantities, the ima 
ginary characters involved in the different terms of such 
expressions do then compensate or destroy each other. 
To this it has been objected, that an imaginary charac- 
ter being no more than a mark of impossibility, such a 
compensation is altogether unintelligible ; for to supe 
pose that one impossibility can remove or destroy ano« 
ther, would be to bring impossibility under the predica« 


ment of quantity, and to make it the subject of arith- 


metical computation. 

Professor Playfair of the university of Edinburgh, has 
advanced a different theory in the Tasha Philosdphia 
cal Transactions for 1778. He there observes, that im- 
possible expressions occur only when circular arcs or hy« 
perbolic areas are the subject of investigation, and that 
corresponding to every teaagthatdiornauls, there is a real 
formula perfectly analogous ; one of these is the analy« 
tic expression of some property of the cirele, and the 
other the expression of a like property in the hyperbola. 
Thus, supposing that in either curve the semiaxis =1, 
let ¢ denote any abcissa, reckoned from the centre, s the 
ordinate, and « the double of the area contained by the 
semiaxis, a semidiameter drawn to the top of the ordi. 
nate, and the intercepted hyperbolic arc; also let e de« 
note the number of which Nap, log. = 1: In the circle 
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demonstrating a certain property of the 
then leave us to conclude from that the same 
belongs also to the circle. All that we are as- 


Slat ye imei invention i tt 


tere ives dans les constructions 
lished 


and an equal line to the left 
perpendicular to 


—a, a third line 
and equal to either of these will be 


Tr 


ney conde Aba eligat a oe < 
contain. i ys it down four strai 

lines are in pas sors of magnitude and position, when 
between the two last is theysame ratio of magni- 
tude and position as between the two first. That is, 
supposing a, 5, c,d, to be the magnitudes, we must 


have += a also the angle contained by a and 4 equal 


to the angle contained by c and d. 

When the consequent of the first ratio is the antece- 
dent of the second, the proportion of itude and 
position is said to be continued, and the middle term is 
a mean ional of itude and position between 


proportional 
- the other two, From this it follows, that the middle 


term bisects the angle made by the two extremes. 
These observations being premised, he gives the fol- 
lowing theorem as the foundation of his theory. IJma- 
ginary quantities Acad eee sf ah ov in be 
geometry of position ager. to the axis of the 
eusset, and reciprocally, perpendiculars to the azis of the 
abcissee are imoginartes of this form. For, putting-+a 
and —a for straight lines lying in opposite directions, 
according to M. Francais, the quantity = a,/— 1 isa 
of magnitude and position between 
them. Now it has been premised, that a line, which 


is a mean in magnitude and position be- 
tween two lines, t to bisect the angle they con- 
tain ; therefore, in t case, the mean must be 


ier amentoeh sees Se 


ple, be a mean proportional between +4 and —a ; it is 


therefore an of the form =t-a,/—1]. 
Such ls the sobatance of M. Francais’ demonstration ; 

but to us it seems to be by no means satisfactory. We 

should have , that in seeking the mean of . 

i between +a and —a, he w 

of magnitude nyo aware ted 


bt . 
and then the mean of position enema 
itule These would have requi different 
; would have given ./a x «=a for 
for a right an- 
mean of position. cannot, ever, see an 
conclusion dedacible from the result. The ie a 
a and —a, seems to 
itude and 


itude. 
pe peat Mr. Buée in su of the 
the propeallions that ./—1 is arte of per 
pendicularity, is not more conclusive. He supposes 
three equal straight lines to meet in a point, two of 
them to be in one straight line, and the third to be at 
right angles to them both. He calls the line taken to 
the right +1, then that taken to the left, he says, must 
be —1 ; and the third, which must be a mean propor. 
tional between them, must be ./—(1*), or more sim 
ply /—1. Hence he infers, that ,/—1 is the sign of 
dicularity. The inconclusiveness of this reason- 
ing, has been well exposed by an able critic in the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xii. July 1808, where it is ob. 
served, that any imaginable usion might have been 
derived in the same manner. For example, the third 
line, instead of being at right angles, may be supposed 


vr ae s 6 
le of 120° with the one, and of 60° with 


Tmagi make an angle é 
Qaantiien oe other, and still it would be a mean proportional be- 
—“Y~—" tween the other two; and its square would have been 


Extent. 


+1x—1, =—!, and the line itself =,/—1. It is 
farther observed, that it- would be very unfortunate 
for science, and praductive of inextricable confusion 
in mathematical language, if the character which de- 
noted impossibility at one time, should at another 
signify something actually existing like perpendicula- 
rity, which, besides, is not a quantity, but the modifica- 
tion of quantity. It would therefore be strange indeed, 
if,a character, which applies only to quantity, whether 
as possible or not possible, should pass to the expres- 
sion of something, of which quantity cannot, be predi- 
cated. 

A question has arisen, whether impossible expres- 
sions ought to be employed in a science, that above all 
others boasts of the accuracy of its reasoning, and the 
certainty of its conclusions? The question ought cer- 
tainly to be answered in the negative, ifin any case the 
theory led to error, or if it were of more difficult applica- 
tion pom the analytic theories, which involve only possi+ 
ble quantities. But neither of these is the case. The con- 
clusions it brings out, are in perfectagreement with those 
obtained by other methods ; and although it cannot be 
doubted, but that every truth that can be discovered 
by the imaginary analysis, may also be found by me- 
thods of reasoning which are quite unexceptionable ; 
yet, generally speaking, these last are less concise,and of 
more difficult application. Indeed such is the power of 
imaginary expression as an engine of analysis, that we 
are not sure whether some theorems have been proved 
in any other way. It would be extremely valuable, 
even if its conclusions were not stamped with the cha- 
racter of mathematical truth, until they had been veri- 
fied by the more strict methods. It cannot be doubted, 
but that the theory of infinities in its loosest form, has 
brought to light truths which would hardly have been 
acknowledged, unless they had been afterwards esta- 
blished upon more unexceptionable principles. The vast 
improvement which that method of analysis has received 
between its first applications by Kepler, and the highly 
finished and almost perfect form under which it has 
been delivered by La Grange, gives us reason to hope, 
that the obscurity in which the doctrine of imaginary 

uantities has hitherto been involved, may in time be 
Salat and that it may be brought to the same state 
of perfection as the other more intelligible mathemati. 
cal theories, 

On the subject of impossible quantities, consult 

D’Alembert, Mem, de I’ Acad. de Berlin An. 1746, 
Page 182. Opuscules Math. t. 5. 

uler, same work, An. 1749, e 122 and 139, 

Foncenex, Miscellan. Taurinensia, t. i and 2. 

John Bernoulli, Commercium Epistolicum. 

Schubert, Nova Acta Petrop. t. 13, page 172. 

Maclaurin, Fluzxions, art. 6 9, 763. 

Playfair, Lond. Phil. Trans. 1778. 

Turemain-Missery, Theorie purement Algébraique des 
Quantites Imaginaires. 

yan Review, vol. xii. July 1808, 

nnates de Mathématiques, tom. iv. 
13 8,292, 364, ques, pages 20, 23, 61, 
pertz, The Principles and Application of Imagi- 
way Cneetite. book 1. Lond 1817. af ‘on 
Pr’ yes NATION. See Locic, Monat Be 
ORTRY. 

IMIRETTA, a Fcpality of Asia, situated in the 

ucasian regions, between the Black Sea and the Cas- 


‘ 
‘ 


IM’! 


pian. It is bounded on the north by the principal chain Imietta, ~ 
‘ vo 


of Caucasus, on the east by Georgia, on the south by 
the pachalic of Aghalzighe, and onythe west by the 
Black Sea. It exceeds 100 miles in length from east te 
west, and is probably nearly as many from north to south, 
Imiretta is watered by the Rioni and Kwrili, or Quiti- 
lia, said to signify the roaring rivers, besides numerous 


tributary streams, the course of most of which is inters 


rupted by cataracts, The former rises in the moun- 
tains of Soanni, and after being swelled by the waters 
descending from the hills of Georgia, falls into the Black 
Sea at Poti. r ; 
seldom lies on the ground; and the rivers in the south. 
ern parts are never frozen over. 


Much of. the surf: ; 


The climate is extremely mild; snow Climate. 


consists of rocks and mountains, interspersed with fe J 


tile vallies and plains. Abundance of fruit of the finest produc 


flavour grows wild, and without cultivation; and the tions. 


trunk of the vine is known to attain 15 inches in dia~ 
meter. Entire hills are overgrown with olive, ches« 
nut, and valuable timber trees ; and the lower grounds 
are full of almonds, quinces, pears, and plums, the lat~ 
ter sometimes bearing twice a year. Copious ests 
of grain, as also of cotton, hemp, and flax, are obtain« 
ed by the inhabitants, who likewise cultivate the quan- 


tity of silk that may be required. From the’ varies " 


ty and abundance of fruit, this country has been com. 
pared to one vast orchard. Imiretta yields a kind of 
green honey, which possesses a highly intoxicating qua« 
lity; and another very singular product called stone 
honey, or quatupli, by the natives, whose nature is imper= 
fectly explained. It is described to be quite solid, as 
hard az sugar-candy, brittle, and not viscous. The ho- 
ney and wax form one mass, generally of a white co- 
lour, but growing yellow withage. It is endowed with 
a pleasant aromatic flavour, and is found in the clefts of 
rocks, The Imirettians frequently carry it about with 
them in their pockets. ; 


The population of the principality is computed at Inhabitants. 


20,000 families, whose personal a ce is supe» 
rior to that of their Hetghbocae es in tes 
ral an indolent, distrustfal, and pion though ‘ser- 
vile, race ; bold and fearless, They are distinguished 
by the virtue of hospitality ; and travellers are always 
offered honey, fruits, and wine, Honey, among seve- 
ral of the Caucasian nations, forms a common ingre- 
dient of food, which occasions the cultivation of bees to 
a great extent in this country. The Imirettians are fond 
of dress and ornaments ; they wear several cloaks at a 
time ; and those who can afford it, ornament themselves 
with chains of gold and silver. But the larger portion, 
from indolence, insecurity, and other causes, are exceed- 
ingly poor, and even reduced to great necessities. Thi 

are disperséd in retreats on wi 
rivers or in valleys, courtin solitude, it is said, in order 
to screen themselves from their enenties, as well as to 
be preserved from oppression. But they use certain 
calls or signals, by which, on extraordi occasions, 
hundreds are collected in a moment, in places where 
no one could previously be discovered. As nearly the 
whole inhabitants dwell in solitary hamlets, the coun 
try contains scarcely any towns except Cotatis or Ku- 
thais, the capital, situated on the right bank of the 
Phasis or Rioni, and Poti or Puti on the left bank of 
the same river, at its efflux into the Black Sea. Cotatis 
Seems to consist of somewhat more than 100 houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Armenian merchants, and is now 
in a state of decay, Poti is geographically situated: 
within the confines of Mingrelia, and is not known to 
be Jarger than the former, In 1806 it wasin the posses- 
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province of Letechan. In 1802, Anna, the widow of Impeack. 
wid, and mother of Constantine, repaired to Peters- ™ent 
, and obtained the liberation of her son, who had ,,, 


wu a confinement of ten years. Solomon IT., in 
order to secure himself in the government, acknowledg- 
ed the sw of Russia in 1804; and he and his 
successors were the lawful sovereigns of Imi- 
retta. Lat. 33° to 34°N. Long. 43° E. (c) 
IMPEACHMENT, in law, is a mode of trying great 
and enormous offenders, or a presentment by the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, as the most solemn grand in- 
quest of the whole kingdom, to the House of Lords, 
as the most high and su court of criminal juris- 
diction. The method of proceeding is to exhibit arti- 


then carried to the Lords, before whom, as judges, 
every trial by eee must be conducted. A 
commoner cannot be impeached before the Lords for 


the t seal can be pleaded in bar of an im. 
t by the Commons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment. See Court. (2) 
IMPOSSIBLE Qvuantitizs. See Atoepra, and 
Imacinary Quantities. 


which renders a naturally incapable of procrea- 
Gans fo atonal ivalanting e mannteguler the peices: 


IMPULSE. See Mecuanics. 


INCHKEITH, an island of the Frith of Forth, karly hic. 


which derives its name from the Gaelic word Innis, an tory. 
t ; and Keith, the title of a noble family of Scot- 
whom with other lands this island was gifted 
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several hands, and came latel by inheri- 
family of Buc- 
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newly introduced into Scotland ; jn alli this 
probability from France, It first about the 
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a viz. “ That all 
manner of persons, being within freedom of this 
burgh, who are infected of the said contagious plague 

led the Grandgore, devoid, rid, and pass furth of 


hours before noon, and there shall have and find boats 
ready in the harbour, ordered to them by the officers 
of thie burgh, readily furnished with victuals to have 
them to the Inch, (i of Inchkeith,) and there to 
remain till God provide for their health. And all other 
persons who take upon themselves to heal the said con- 
tagious infirmity, and take the care thereof, that they 
devoid and with them, so that none of those per- 
sons who take the cure upon them, use the same with- 


in this burgh.” The of contravention, either 
pon diseased or take plipticaas was burning on the 


King James the IV. a certain disease Hospital om 


Such had afterwards been the deserted and seques- Experiment 
tered situation of this island, that James IV. in the ofJameslV. 


course of his inquiries into the origin of language, 
a 


10 


Inchkeith. caused a singular sort of iment to be made, by 
—\—" delivering two infants to the charge of adumb woman, 
with whom they were sent to Inchkeith as the scene of 
their solitary confinement, till the children should reach 
a certain age. It would, at this day, have been some- 
what interesting to have known the result of this ex- 
periment ; but owing to the death of the king, and the 
troubles of the times, it seems to have been entirely 
lost sight of, and all that we now learn regarding it is,, 
from Lindsay of Pitscottie, who, in speaking .of the 
children, observes, “ Some say they spake good He- 
brew ! but as to poe, (he added, with proper cau- 
tion,) I know not, but by report”, 
Is taken During the period of the Reformation in Scotland, 
poreacion of the Lords.of the Congregation having applied to the 
vy the Eng- English for assistance against the queen dowager, 
li, Mary of Guise, Edward VI. sent themsa navy in 1549, 
consisting of 29 ships,’ The first object of this force 
was to have secured the port-of Leith; but failing in 
this, they landed and took possession of Inchkeith. 
After rearing a temporary fort upon it, four companies 
of English, and one of Italians, were left for its de- 
fence, under the command of one Cotterel ; who was 
soon afterwards attacked, and, after a very brave and 
gallant defence, was dislodged by the French auxiliary 
fortified by troops, then defending the town and citadel of Leith, 
the French. under M. Desse, who seeing the importance of this 
island as a military station, from its commanding posi- 
tion, at a narrow part of the Frith of Forth, he saw its 
utility both as a cover to Leith, and a place of retreat 
in case of any sudden disaster. _Desse had no’ sooner 
made himself master of the island, than the temporary 
works of the English were thrown down, when a re. 
gular fortification was erected, by order of the Regent, 
ander the sanction of her daughter Mary and the Dau- 
phin of France, her husband. This fort consisted of 
several strong bastions, laid out for the defence of the 
with a strong wall of circumvallation, varying 
in height from a few feet to upwards of 20 feet, ac- 
» cording to the situation of the ground. The principal 
of this work, were executed in square or aisler 
masonry, and from the inaccessible nature of the island, 
either as to landing places or roads, it must, in those 
days have been considered an operation of no-small 
Ratened itude and expence. It seems also to have been 
by Act of  tegarded* by the Scottish Parliament as a place of so 
Parliament. much importance, and one which might be turned to. 
so much account against the country by an enemy, 
that the works were only allowed to remain in a per- 
fect state for a few years, when, by an act of that le- 
gislative body, the whole of the fortification, and the 
greater part of the walls were thrown down, exceptin 
the eastern wall, and part of the southern wall, whic’ 
still remains. The royal arms of Scotland is also pre- 
aerved in one of the walls, with the initial letters M. R. 


Taken and 


and the date 1556. 
Description _ Inchkeith lies, 4 compass, from Leith S, W. distant 
# the island. ghout 4 miles, and 3 miles from Kinghorn in Fife. It 


contains about 70 acres ; is of along, and somewhat irre« 
gular figure, measuring about one mile in length, and. 
one-fifth ofa milein breadth, Its shores are much che- 
guered with rocks, and indented with several small 
creeks or bays, capable of being converted into good 
oat harbours, Its surface, though in many parts 
rocky, and throughout extremely irregular, yet, in ge- 
neral, is covered with a good sward of grass; while in 
the more sheltered points, the soil is not only deep, but 
so-extremely rich that it produces the most’ luxuriant 
erops where cultivation has been attempted. It afford«. 
ephindeed, such excellent pasture, particularly for-herses, 
that while it was in the possession of the French, they 


INCHKEITH. 


called it “ L’isle des chevaux.” On the eastern and Inchkeith. 
western sides, the island: #8 precipitous and abrupt; 
while towards the north and southern endg, particular- 
ly the latter, it rises more gradually, to the height of 
180 feet, caleulating from high water mark to the sum- 
mit or site of the lighthouse. - ‘ 

Inchkeith possesses several pretty abundant springs Natural his. 
of the purest and most excellent water that is any where ‘°*Y* 
to be met with; and since a boat harbour and landing 
pier have heen constructed, the water has been collect 
ed in the higher parts of the island,.and conducted by 
a leaden pipe, from a large stone cistern, to the har- 
bour, where it is served out by the light-ho' 
keeper. From this cistern the shipping in Leith r 
is supplied, and seamen remark that this water is be 
ter, and keeps longer free of impurities, than any other 
with which they are supplied. 

The rocks of this island belong to the coal formation, Mineralogy. 
and are distinctly stratified upon the great scale. They 
consist chiefly of beds of trap-tuff, amygdaloid, slate- » 
clay, bituminous shale, lime-stone, sand-stone, and 

n-stone. The lime-stone, in some places, is of a 
brous texture, somewhat resembling asbestus. On 
the south-west side of the island, under the lime-stone, 
there is a bed of flinty slate, containing the traces of 
madrepores and shells. Some very beautiful specimens 
of crystallized quartz are also found in various parts of 
the island ; saa detached masses of rock much impreg~ 
nated with iron, Nodules of agate are not uncommon 
on the shores; they have been washed from the amygda- 
lpidal rock,,in which they occur imbedded. The stratifi- 
cation of this island has a south-western direction, dip- 
ping towards the east at an angle of about 45°, It is 
also worthy of remark, that the same strata of rocks, 
with a similar direction and dip, are observable on the 
Fife shores to the north; and in the direction of a 
chain of sunken rocks extending towards Prestonpans, 
they have been traced on the south side of the Frith. 

Besides horses and black cattle, which thrive well on Animals, 
this island, sheep are sometimes pastured here; butthe _ 
grass is considered too rank for sheep. There isa pret- — 
ty numerous tribe of the common grey rabbit here, 
which would increase and become very numerous were 
they not so much annoyed by occasional sportsmen vi-~ 
sitors, An attempt has lately been made to introduce a 
species of the rabbit here, remarkable for the length and 
silkiness of its hair. The sea swallow, or pictarny, 
breeds on the island ; and occasionally the eider duck 
makes its nest on the least frequented part of the shore. 

Since the erection of the light-house, birds of passage, 
particularly woodcocks, have been sometimes attracted 
by the light on stormy evenings, and have suffered 
themselves to be taken. by the keeper. On one occa« 
sion, a number of beautiful small birds (fringilla flam- = =“ 
mea), having a tuft of crimson feathers on the back of 
the head, took shelter about the light-house. The 
grey Norwegian rat is pretty numerous on the island; 
no doubt brought here originally by the shipping in 
Leith voads. ‘The fishes found in the neighbourhood 
of Inchkeith are chiefly of the smaller kinds, and such 
as are common to the Frith of Forth ; particularly rock~ 
codling, podley, or young coalfish, and small whitings. 
One peculiarity, or change upon the habits of the fishes. 
in the Frith of Forth, which has been well authenti« 
cated by several of the oldest fishermen. of the conti« 
guous ‘village:of Newhaven, may here be noticed, viz. 
that in former times, alluding to‘a period about the 
middle of the 18th century, great numbers of large had- 
docks and whitings were caught above, or to the west- 
ward of Inchkeith, but that‘such fishes are scarcely now: 
to be found to the westward of the isle of May, 20 miles. 
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when a vessel is at sea ; and the whole i is 
now more like the a ae of a public board, 
The dwelling house at ight-house stations, instead 
of exposing, as formerly, a long slated roof on a house 
of one floor, is now built, as at Inchkeith, with two 
stories, or floors, and covered with a leaden roof. On - 
the same substantial plan the light-houses are construct+ 
ed; for instead of the roof of the light-room being framed 
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ee 


; have al- with timber, and the windows glazed with crown-glass, 
mest erection of the light- that of Inchkeith is composed of copper, and the win- 
house ae a acmcle penn nett oma ted my 

nen Peeeicens Snipes cone larger dimensions; and the w premises are, in a 

of thé Firth the Frith of Forth, will best appear by view- ates rendered fire proof, the floors being all 

of Forth. ing this great estuary asthe principal inlet upow the with pavement, or flag stones, from the quarries 
eastern coast of Great Britain, to which ships im the near Arbroath. The building operations at Inchkeith 
North Sea can Se ee were facilitated, and rendered much less 
rections. Independently, ripe od sive, ing the use of the stones of the old forti- 
ing the way to so great extent of commercial coast fication and walls, which had been thrown down by an 
the Red-head in Angus-shire, on the north, to St. Abb's- act of the Scottish Parliament. The stones of the old 
head in Berwickshire, towards the south, with which fort had been: ied, and taken from a bed of sand. 
its shores are bounded ; it is, in fact, a matter of the stone om the i ; and the remains of these old quar- 

to 


» Leith eastern sides of the island. : 
i in all Inthe original design of Inchkeith light, it was meant 
states of the weather. For it often happens, when the to have been built upon the plan of a double, or lead- 
ee ing light, by the erection of a second light-house, upon 
roads, when the river Humber and Cromar- Cae ender ; and, by keep- 
om Z : 1 ing meiner etter lege | 
| lighted and guarded nearly at all points, lies quite open bled, under night, to pass the narrow between 
the island of Inchcolm, and the rocks called 4% 
Board, aware of the advantages of the Oxcares ; but this part of the has never been , 
the navigation of the Frith of Forth upon general put in execution. ? 
grounds, proceeded to its i as their funcls When the pessmnp Sigiitlituse stan dosigBetied, K tres Apperses 
would admit ; and these not bei a what seamen call « stationary, or fixed light, and con- of the light 
i ri _com> tamed IG reflectors, made upon the parabolic curve, “te! 


ful building was laid, and the light fire exhibited on 1815, the period when the light of May was altered 
the everingof the Ist of September 1504. from am open coal fire, to a stationary light, with oil 
There was no built pier or landing place, nor any and reflectors ; and it necessary to alter the 


of this i 
than probable, hack been entirely destroyed mer namber, are now found perfectly sufficient. The 
ea a ee pe machinery for maki ae ene. consists of a 
] i af arat clock-work, kept in mo- 
tiowby # weight, and curiously fitted with two gover- 


Hitherto the erections of the Light-house Board had brought round in succession ee, 
been confined «i to two apartments for one light- and the angles, or interstices een them, produces 
keeper ; and, from the infiint state of the fund, the first the effect of darkness, by which this light is distinguish- 
ee ae nature,to answer ed from the light of the Isle of May, and also from the 
immédiate purpose of the shi jasthe whole of namerous sarrounding lights on the ite shores. 
i in  Itis further of importance to here, that the 
3 


INC 


Incidence Jight of Inchkeith is elévated above the medium level 
er Be the sea about 235 feet ; and ar ge nites on ‘ef. 
fect of the reflecti paratus, that it is dis' seen, 
lege in a favourable sais or the atmosphere, at the distance 
of four or five leagues, although it is impossible that 

more than a single reflector can be seen at atime. — 
The elevation or design of this light-house is consider- 
ed to be in very good taste. It isa house of two stories, 
with a platform roof, and parapet with embrazures ; the 
light-house tower forming the staircase to the second 
floor and light-room. The light-keepers are very com- 
fortably lodged, the principal having three apartments, 
and his assistant two. esides the main house, a 
court of offices is formed in connection with the eastern 
wall of the old fort ; and, besides other conveniences, 
there is an oil cellar sunk under ground, in which the 
oil is always kept in a fluid state, and at an equal tem- 
ure. There is also a place fitted up without the 
gate, as a watch-house for pilots, where they have a 

bed and fire-place. 

This establishment is in all respects very complete, 
and the situations of the light-keepers rendered pretty 
comfortable. The principal has a salary of £45, and 
his assistants have £35 ; besides 10 acres of the island 
inclosed, and a garden, which they possess or hold in 
common, with a sufficient allowance of coal and oil for 
family use. ‘ 

The following inscription is cut upon a stone, in a 
conspicuous part of the building: “ For the benefit and 
security of commerce, and for the direction and com- 
fort of mariners, this light-house was erected by order of 
the Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses. It was 
founded on the 18th of May, 1803 ; and lighted on the 
Ist of September, 1804. Thomas Smith, Engineer.” 

Under our general article Licut-nousrE, we shall 
have occasion to treat more fully of distinguishing 
light-houses. See Pitscottie’s Hist. ; Sibbald’s Fife ; 
Pinkerton’s History of the Stuarts ; Arnot’s History of 
Edinburgh ; Dr. Johnson’s Tour, 1773. (s.) 

INCIDENCE, Ancte or. See Optics. 

INCLINATION. See Porisms. - 

INCLINED Prant. See Mecuanics. 

INCLOSURES. See AcricuLTurE. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE Crovs, is the name ofa species 
of cloth which resists the action of fire. It has been 
known for many centuries, that a mineral substance 
called asbestos can resist the action of fire; and that 

some species admit of division into fine slender threads 
of a lanuginous ne ep These in general are very 
short and brittle, but with careful attention in the sepa- 
ration, they may be obtained several inches in length. 


Asbestine The ancients, availing themselves of the peculiar pro- 
cloth known perty of asbestos, devised means of working it into cloth. 
. este an- Pliny and Dioscorides, speak of asbestine cloth nearly 


in the same terms. sae f in one passage remarks the 
incombustible nature of asbestos, and in another he 
speaks as if he had actually seen napkins made of it, 
which, being thrown into the fire during entertain- 
ments, were much better cleansed and came out whiter 
than if they had been washed with water. Dioscorides 
says, that “ cloth is prepared from the asbestos of Cy- 
pras, which, being thrown into the fire, burns, but. is 
unconsumed, and comes more splendid from the flames.” 
Besides the preceding observation, Pliny adds, that from 
this property the cloth was used to preserve the ashes 
of kings-when their bodies were committed to the fu- 
neral pile. We find occasional allusions to asbestine 
cloth ever since the age of Pliny; and the ingenuity of 
mankind in our own wera has proved that it may still 
be made of the same materials. Accordingly, Isido- 
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INC’ 
rus, 
abestos, “ something mechaifical has been framed by hu« 
man art.” A chemist of the ninth centuryylescribes the 
process of making it, which proves to be very near the 
truth ; Marco Polo, Simon Majolus, and ‘a few others, 
testify its existence subsequent to the darker ages; after 
which Kircher, Ray, Ciampini, and many more, directed 
their attention towards its substance and manufacture. 
The words of Pliny concerning the use of incombustible 
cloth in preserving the remains of princes, are thought 
by some commentators not to apply to the Roman so- 
vereigns, but to those of the east ; and it is said that a 
Tartar prince sent a piece of it to Alexander, one 
the popes. Marco Polo, who travelled into 
the thirteenth century, speaks of a province 
Chinchinthalas, in which a substance is found whereof 
incombustible cloth ig made. He learned from “ Curfi- Process of 
can, a very intelligent Turk, that the process consists making 
in drying it in the sun, and beatin it in a. mortar, af- asbestine 
ter which it is washed and wove like wool. It is to one - 
be put during an hour into the fire, when it comes out ©" 
whiter than snow; and no other washing is moe 
if dirty, than passing it through the flames.” celius — 
Rhodiginus only makes an allusion to incombusti« 
ble cloth, but Simon Majolus saw an incombustible 
cloak of asbestos exposed to the fire at Louvain ; and 
Agricola observes, that at Verelung in Saxony there 
was another of the same substance. Kircher tells us, Observa- 
that in his museum he had a whole cabinet full of as- tions of 
bestine articles; that he had got a napkin of it from Kircher. 
Cardinal Lugo, which after being thrown into the fire 
came out quite clean. He also had writing paper of 
the same substance, from which the letters were entire- 
ly obliterated on being committed to the flames, as if 
washed out, and the paper was withdrawn entire and 
clearer than before. ‘Thus, he observes, correspond« 
ence could constantly be carried on by means of a 
single sheet. In addition to these instances may be 
mentioned the information of Mr. Ray, to whom the 
Prince Palatine shewed an incombustible purse at Hei- 
delberg, which received no injury after bemg thorough- 
ly ignited in a pan of charcoal. A long rope likewise, 
which had been steeped in oil, and then put into the 
fire, proved incombustible. _ In the year 1702, a funeral 
urn was found, containing a quantity of bones and 
ashes, wrapped in a piece of incombustible cloth no 
less than eight feet long, and five in breadth. Being 
presented to Pope Clement XI. he ordered it to be de- 

sited inthe Vatican, where it yet remains, and affords 
incontestible. evidence of the truth of Pliny’s narration. 

Some of the monkish writers also inform us, that a cer- 
tain St. George being sentenced to be burnt alive, he 
was enveloped in asbestine cloth, that they might not 
ascribe his preservation from fire to a miracle. Jat: 

Pliny is silent respecting the mode of fabricating Method of 
asbestine cloth. The chemist of the ninth century di- fabricating 
rects the alternate soaking of asbestos in oil and water, incombusti- 
in order to render it fit for spinning. Kircher, in the ble clothe 
seventeenth century, affirms, that there were a few per- 
sons in his country acquainted with the mode both of 
spinning and weaving it, whereof some specimens might 
be seen in his museum ; but such individuals were very 
rare, and did so only with the view of great emolu- 
ment. He considered it a secret art ; adding, that though 
it, had been described by Boetius, Libavius, and @orta, 
they had been deceived by an erroneous account. Pivati, 
in his Encyclopedia, published in the year 1748, says, 
that a quantity of asbestos was formerly spun at Ve- 
nice. All these remarks refer to an early date, and they 
inspired very little confidence. At length Ciampini, an 


ble Cloth.” 


who lived in the 7th century, observes, that from Incombusti- : 


. 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTH. ' 13 
Incombusti- i wards the the she thus obtained of the greatest beau- Incombusti- 
“ble Clith. century. The miéthod he de- ty, and suitable for the most delicate wane Thieie wate ble Cloth. 
cca Sa the asbestos in warm water, several feet long, and equally fine and strong as silk or 


npr which it is opened and divided with the hands, to linen thread. It was the more singular that such should 


Ciampini. escape. This opera- be the case, as a piece of asbestos, to external appears 
; flaxy parts are col- ance, exhibits only a mass of thick short threads, which > 
ur and then gently card- has always been the chief obstacle to the fabrication of 
ed, some 0 being allowed to incombustible cloth. All the previous preparation 
the 


therefore which is necessary, is confined to softening 
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re 
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with what ; the asbestine substance in water, beating it to create 
drawn out together, and wound on a reel. ter flexibility, and employing the iron comb. The . 
Or, instead the substance and then using threads acquire greater consistence, by moistening the 
thread, Ci that the asbestos may be fi with a little oil or gum while they are spun. 
wn out by mixing it with common hemp. During ncombustible paper. Those who have occupied Incembusti- 
operation, the fore finger and thumb must be themselves with the subject of incombustible cloth, ble paper. 
kept constantly wet with oil, both to protect the have also directed their attention to the fabrication of 
skin from the friction of the substance while draw- incombustible paper from asbestos. Kircher propo- 
ing out in a thread, and to render the filaments more ses a certain process for it, which we do not discover 
soft and flexible. The thread of asbestos, combin- he adopted. Some was made of Welsh asbestos to- 
ed with real flax, having been thus obtained, it may, wards the close of the seventeenth century ; and Ciam- 
: with great care, be wove into a coarse cloth ; which, pini thinks the shorter asbestine threads would answer 
put into the fire, the flaxen portion will be con- this purpose. M. Perpenti found the asbestos of Ge- 


while the asbestine remains entire. This noa, which was less suitable for spinning, the best 


cloth can be best preserved by k it well oiled ; for maki mae pabederg eco comet f 
when committed to the flames, the oil burns off, and rR cee Sy Some time ago, M. 
the cloth comes out white and Whether or Sage exhibited before the French Institute, a leaf of 
not the art was preserved in Europe, there is every incombustible paper, made twenty years before that 
reason to believe that it subsisted in the East. Inde- co te em peated, Aamcaesy hel oe od 
P t of the Venetian traveller's narrative, we learn, manufactory. It was not smooth like paper fabricated 
that a piece of incombustible cloth was transmitted from of flax, but had sufficient coherence, and, if the ink em. 
China to Batavia, and from thence to England, in the ployed was well gummed, would readily receive writ- 
year 1684, which is described as a handkerchief or pat- ing. When put among burning coals it was not cone 
tern, but it seems to have been a small portion of very sumed; it assumed a greyish colour from the glue, 
coarse cloth. It was subjected to various experiments, and the written characters appeared red. M. Sage re- 
and the result was, its being withdrawn whiter and grets that M. Levrier had not received greater encou- 
cleaner after having been red hot in a fire. ragement, as deeds on common paper might be pre- 

Rapei- A few years ago, the art of making incombustible served from the flames by inclosure in cases of that of 
cloth 


mens ov pex ap revived M. Perpenti, an Ita- asbestos; but Ciampini remarks, that it was no 
paral lian lady, who in onthe procs of all her tion to a stick which he had enveloped in it. A 
Perpenti. Having seen a of asbestos, from ing to M. Perpenti’s experiments, an indestructible ink, 
ruins of Herculaneum, in the cabinet of natural may be obtained, by mixing a third of sulphate of iron 
belonging to the canon Cesar Gattoni at Come, with two-thirds oxide of manganese, the whole being 


she was made acquainted by him with the different me- well pulverised. 
thods which the ancients Oh on alee ner The Chinese and Siberians are said to have gone Furnaces 
in making cloth. On inspection, also, she remarked, that farther than any modern nation in converting incom- mate by 
i bustible substances to use. M. Sage describes a small ‘y*, Chines 
furnace, constructed by the former, of a kind of card or pustible 
paper, which, in his opinion, consisted entirely of paper. 
tos. It was nine inches high, six in diameter, 
vided with a grate, and two doors for the 
colour was grey tending to red, but it whi 
heat. Both externally and internally it had a smooth 
polish resembling board, and its fracture was ab- 
solutely similar. . Sage conceived, that the asbestos 
having been pounded, was mixed with a mucilage 
forming a paste, which being put into a mould, there- 
by acquired its shape and polish. 
E Besides incombustible cloth and paper, the ancients Iextin- + 
the as- are supposed to have possessed the secret of making guishable 
the best, it in proved perpetual or inextinguishable lamps, apparently with the '*™P* 

i same materials. Several tombs have been opened, which 
M. Perpenti first used asbestos from the mountains the spectators declare contained burning lamps, though 
the valley of Malenco in the Valteline, which proved many centuries had elapsed from the sepulture of the 
be better than what was procured from the environs deceased. Isidorus relates, that a candelabrum was re- 
Genoa. In the former, she observed, there were ported to be in the temple of Venus, which neither 
threads much longer than the of asbestos contain- wind nor rain could ext ish. We believe that di- 
ing them ; whence it became important to devise some rections have been for constructing perpetual 

should be a but the experiments of the moderns with asbes- 

led. Here also M. P i was successful, for by rab- tos do not appear to have been successful, for oil would 
bing the asbestos, disengaging the two ends of not rise in the wick, It is most likely, however, that 
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i4 DNCUBATION. 


Ineubation.. this is a.mistake ; for oil ought to.xise im aabestine as 
—\——" well as imother wicks, Yet this, would only, be gaining 


an incombustible wick, The ancients however affirm, 
that asbestos once heated never cools, which. has, pro- 
bably been the source of other pgpione that it may 
constitute a pemgatusl lamp. See Pliny Hist. Natural. 
lib. xix. cap. 4. xxxvi. cap. 31; Dioscerides, lib. v. cap. 
158 ; Isidorus Originum, lib. xvi. cap, 4; Kircher, Mun- 
dus. Sublerraneus, vol. ii. var, loc.; Coelius Rhodiginus, 
Lect. Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 31.; M. Pauli Veneti de Regi- 
onibus Orientalibus, ap. Gryneus Novus Orbis, p. 3555 
Pancirollus de Rebus de Perloitis; Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vols, xiv. xy. xxii. xxvii. li. Bell’s: Travels, 


vol. i. 

INCUBATION is that instinctive process. by which 
birds sit unremittingly upon their eggs, with the ex- 
ception of short intervals employed in quest of food, une 
til, by imparting their own vital warmth, the young ac- 
quires sufficient strength, and breaks the shell. 

Persons not conversant with natural, history have be- 
lieved, that life does not exist.in.the egg until the com- 
mencement of incubation, or the application of artificial 
heat. The effect of either does no more, however, than 
unfold the latent germ. About 104° of heat.are requir- 
ed to. hatch, the eggs of our common domestic poultry, 
which, in hens, must be continued during 21, days, 
Sometimes the period: is, longer or shorter, ranging be- 
tween 19.and 23, The pesto required by the eggs of 
other birds,.is extremely diversified; whence Count 
Morozzo, has inferred, that the period of incubation is 
proportioned to the duration of the life of the bird; in 
the same way as he conceives the jon of mankind 
and. quadrupeds is proportioned.to the length of their 

i . The swan; which is: supposed to live 200 
years, sits 42 days; the goose, supposed to live 80, sits 
30; while the goldfinch, whose life is restricted. to 18 
or 20,years, does not sit on its eggs above 14 days. 

she experiments of most observers have been made 
eggs of the common hen; but Malpighi did-not 
himself to these exclusively. On inspecting an 

at the larger end, where all:the changes take’ place, 
several conspicuous parts as the albumen, the 
yolk, the air vessel, and the membranes, besides some 
which are less obvious; but the highest magnifier is in- 
capable of discovering the germ of the chicken. No- 
peg a than a confused whitish spot; generally call- 
ed cicatricula, is discernible. Malpighi, indeed, 
who has treated this subject in a: masterly manner, 
to affirm, that the embryo is perceptible: before 
ion; but it has-been sensible to no other obser- 
_ He likewise thought its evolution would be seen 
in six, hours after incubation, and has:given a magnified 
delineation of the appearances. Haller considers it un- 
necessary, at least in the climate of Switzerland, to 
make observations ious to seven hours; and he re- 
marks, that Malpighi’s egg of six hours was: as far/ad- 
vanced as his of twenty-four. On the whole, it:is to 
be concluded, that none of the more evident changes 
ene before the twelfth hour. At that time a slight 
enlargement of the cicatricula is found to have taken 
place. The embryo, still of the most irregular and in- 
distinct figure, has undergone some expansion: it is 
surrounded by a line of a greenish or deep yellow co- 
lour. The rings or halones environing it, of which 
sometimes three and sometimes four are visible, seem 
better defined. No alterati yet perceptible on the 
bulk or consistence of the flaids, though Haller says 
that an egg, with seven) hours incubation, contains a 
greater quantity of albumen than it will ever have af- 
terwards, A cavity at the large end, called:the follicu- 


Ins acris, is full of atmospheric air, which is gradaally Incubation, 
enlarged by incubation ; and although twenty-one eggs eorysrt 


newly laid, pate i a rane inch eben the.same 
‘quantity is yiel yy two after twenty day, - . - 
. Se elamble alteration will be found to have taken 
in twelve hours more, or after the interval of a 
day, from the commencement of incubation. The egg 
floats with the small end downwards, by the enlarge- 
ment of the cavity, or escape of its own fluids, and 
the figure of the embryo is better defined. It seems 
about .18 of an. inch in , whereas. in 12 hours 
it does not exceed .1. The: circles or halones are 
more extended, and the interior one has acquired some 
resemblance, to the figure’ ofa heart, surrounded by 
line of a greenish colour. Green specks are likewi 
perceptible in» different parts of the area enclosed 1 
it, which ave the. rudiments of bleod vessels. Twelve 
hours later, the greenish line has. gained more evi- 
dently the appearance of a vessel, and some of the 
specks are seen to contain blood. They are. distinct 
blood vessels in. two hours longer, and convey red blood 
in six more. In 48-hours,, the foetus b Ss signs of - 
motion, ‘Its head resembles. a hammer, and the tail is 
extremely slender. The vascular area has attained the 
figure of a heart, and pulsation is néw evident, or per+ 
haps some hours earlier, Still «it ed like’a 
cloud, and melted under the scalpel.” At this period 
also the eyes become visible ; and the contents of the 
yolk bag have grown somewhat more fluid. It was on- 
ly at this time that Haller succeeded in measuring the 
length of the embryo, which pure -22 of an inch in 
one egg, and..30 in another. It must not be supposed, 
that there is the most distant resemblance between this 
shapeless body anda bird; on the contrary, no twoob- 
jects can be more dissimilar. At the end of 70 hours, 
the rudiments of the wings, and sometimes those of 
the’ legs, may be traced; and at the close of the third 
day, or 72 hours, the changes are still more conspicu- 
ous, andthe parts better defined. Before the fourth 
has: come: to a conclusion, the pulsations of, the: heart 
are'so tremulously rapid, that the eye cannot follow 
them. But as the life of the embryo is enfeebled by 
exposure to the air, they become: ed, and are seen 
to follow each other in regular succession. The liver 
is perceptible before the fifth day,-not of its ultimate 
hue and aspect indeed, but as a viscous cloud of a yel- 
low colour’; and the eye also appears black. ;: the limbs 
seem to move against its termination. The heart gains 
its proper formation, and the viscera are unfolded. On 
the sixth day life is so vigorous, that it is not uncom- 
mon to find the chicken lying on its back, instead of 
on its: left side as before. The natural figure is inva 
considerable degree acquired ; and most of the organs 


exhibit a certain definite formation. The weight of _ 


the has now greatly diminished; the. external co- 
lour darkens, and the substance of the shell. becomes - 
-more brittle. Next day the white is smaller, and:has ‘ 


sunk towards the'small end of the egg; while the di- + | 


mensions of the yolk are‘enlarged: From: this period, 
the size of the animal advances with preat'rapidity. Its 
-members are gradually unfolded, aid | its strength spro~ ° 
gressively increased. ‘The muscular nature.of the:sto« 
mach is declared-on the eleventh day. On the thir- 
teenth the albumen iis:seen tovhave attained a»greenish 
hue, and’ to have acquired greater consistence; the 
chicken has gained a more perfect form; its: head is 
greatly curved, and the bill lies under the right wing : 
t is pointed, and is sometimes arrest are On ; 
‘the nineteenth, half the egg is occupied by air, and the 
chicken is heard to.cry, In the next place, the shell bee 


INDEPENDENTS. 15 
° twentieth day is ly cracked, but not, as erro- nal principles of their sect, and to have conformed in 


oo of incubation being completed, it is liberated societies in have, on their » adopted the 

coufinement on the twenty-first. Now the leading pri and practices of the independents on 

albumen has totally disappeared, and the contents of the subject of church government, even though main. 

bag occupy the stomach, which is observed tainin very opposite tenets on doctrinal points. But 

i See Harveii Opera. Malpighi still independents, properly so called, form a dis. 

De Formatione Pulli in Ovo. eo Ovo Incubato. tinct and flourishing society, and have well conducted 
zon du Cacur dans i 


y Hailer Sur la Formation du Cceur dans le Pou. at Homerton, Hoxton, and Wymondley- » near 


the Linnean Society, vol. x. Rees’ Cyclopedia, voce In Scotland, about the year 1728, Mr. Jobn Glass, a 

jom: AGA minister of the established church, formed a separate 
INDEPE ENTS, one of three leading denomi- community, which bears his name, and holds the fun. 
nations under which all Protestant Christians may be damental views of the ind ts. About the end 
classed, in as far as regards their tenets on the subj othe 48th century; Robert aldane, Esq. collected in 


en is always heard, its beak projects, and, by the full ee tes re t dissenting 


History. 


said more correctly to have been founded as a distinct in consequence of his own changes of sentiment, and 
religious community about the year 1610, by John Ro- various other causes, the of these societies 
binson, a man of acknowledged piety and learning, were soon disunited and A few of the more . 
who officiated as pastor of a small congregation in Ley. respectable teachers, whe had concurred in the general 
Soar mh frst published a declaration of their prin. views of Mr. Haldane, have continued to follow the 
iples i the 7 — plan of the English independents, and are ‘attended by M 
A iderabl - 


of globe. The first independent society in E. x uses the term in explaini his doctrines on 
land was extablished in 1616 by a Mr. Jacob, who had the head of church goverment, in thee-worlons Car 


penal laws against nonconformists in those times tum, esse totam integram et ‘lesiam, 
prevented the principles of this comm from at- suis partibus constantem, immediate et i 
ble ny mauch public notice, or making: any consider. (quoad alins ecclesias), sub ipso Christo,” &.; and it 
able progress, till about the year 1640. From that pe- is not improbable, from this very passage the de. 
riod they increased rapidly both in namber and repu- signation was originally derived. It was publicly as. 
tation” Among the various causes which contributed Fea ae english independents in 1644, in a pub- 
to this success, must doubtless be admitted the distin. lication entitled, pologetical Narration of the Indepen. 
guished of many of their teachers, and the dents; but, in process of time, when a number of tar- 
neral sanctity of their manners. They enjoyed aho the begun to arere aut eects a8 already mentioned, had 
Protection and patronage Cromwell, whose begun to arrange themselves under is extensive de-. 
could not well fail to sugment the number of nomination, the ts became desirous 
their followers in those days, but whose predilection to substitute in its ace the name of Congre, 
: for their tenets, perhaps, contributed not a littletodraw or i 
4 upon them afterwards much undeserved + In- From the Brownists, with whom: the have often Tenets of, 
y stead of aby dee for this ee of the been oe pea confounded they dered conieray 
{ Protector, congeniality of their im many important respects, were muth less un« 
ples with Tepublicene, (of a in fact, he bad cer- towards other churches and while they 
become the enemy and subvertor. it may be garded their own form of i 1 government as 
‘ with just as much shew of reason, to the cir peculiarly resting on apostolic authority and le, 
: cumstance of apprehending, from their limited union, yet idly acknowledged, that true religion 
' less danger of any powerful counteraction to his despo- might flouri in those communities, which were under 
tie 1 than from the more ¢ystematie forms of the the jurisdiction of bishops or presbyteries. They were 
and Presbyterian’ church policy. This more attentive in cmaintaining « regular ministry, and 
. growing influence and estimation of the excluding promiscuous teaching in their societies. In 
name, to whatever causeit may have been » in- regard to doctrine, it appears “A declaration of 
den ‘he reater part of the religious sectares of tht the faith and order, owned and sed in the con 
period to assume t same denomination, though nei- Teeeand,” published in 1658, that 
che wapecauny ofae onan nor powessing im no point ry im they differ from the 
the respectability of the independents. After Calvinists ur coram Deo et 
the restoration of Charles Il. their cause de- hominibus, adeo nobis convenire cum ecclesiis reforma- 
clined ; and, in the year 1091, after the oft pion pnb hes rary k- omnibus et singulis ea- 
William HI. entered™into aw with the eeclesiarum fidei articulis, ut habentur in har. 


Presbyterian ‘slimenters in England, “by which they monia confessionum fidei, parati subscribere—Ecclesias 
© These our readers can scarcely fail to recollect, are Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, 


Independ- comes extremely fragile, and towards the dlose of the- seem to have in some measure departed from the origi. {ndepend- 
ents. 
neously supposed, by the mother. After this the chick. many points to the sentiments of their new allies, Since “~~” 


> 


INDEPENDENTS. 


16 . 
Independ- yeformatas pro veris et genuinis habemus, cum iisdem fession of the con tional brethren to be.agreeable !ndepend- 
eis in sacris Da par A profitemur, et, quantum in to the said rule. he 1X., relating to the dutyand de- __ Shi. 


—~ 


rtment of the brethren towards thosevthat are-not 


nobis est colimus.” In regard to political principles, 
they have beem too generally and hastily denounced as 
the uniform enemies of all kingly government, and the 
most intemperate abettors of republicanism ; but if es« 
timated, not by the proceedings of a political faction, 
but by the writings of their learned men, and by their 
avowed forms of doctrine, there will nothing be found 
to justify these aspersions, On the contrary, it is ex- 
pressly stated in a public memorial, which they drew 
up in the year 1647, that, as magistracy in general is 
ordinance of God, ‘they do not disapprove of any 
form of civil government, but do freely acknowledge 
that a kingly government, bounded by just and whole- 
some laws, %0 Both allowed by God, and also a good ac- 
commodation unto men.” F 
In to church government, the nine articles, 
mutually adopted in 1691, between the independents 
and other dissenters in England, may be considered as 
the foundation of the present practice, and are in sub- 
stance as follows. The I., relating to churches and 
church members, declares, that each particular church 
has a right to choose their own officers; and, bein 
furnished with such as are duly qualified and ordain 
‘ according to the gospel rule, hath authority from Christ 
for exercising government and enjoying all the exer- 
cises of worship within itself. The II., relating to the 
inistry, affirms, that ministers ought to be endowed 
with competent learning, sound judgment, and solid 
piety ; and that none are to be ordained to the work of 
the ministry but such as are chosen and called there- 
unto by a particular church; that it is ordinarily requi- 
site, that every such church consult and advise with 
the pastors of neighbouring congregations ; and that, 
after such advice, the person thus consulted about be- 
ing chosen by the brotherhood of that particular church, 
be duly ordained and set apart to his office over them. 
The III., relating to censures, prescribes, that offend- 
ing and scandalous members be first admonished ; 
and, if that should prove ineffectual, be excommuni- 
cated by the pastors, with the consent of the brethren. 
The IV., relating to the communion of churches, as- 
serts, that the gseenes churches are all equal and 
copseqoan dy independent; but that the pastors of those 
churches have frequent meetings together, that, by 
utual advice, support, encouragement, and brother] 
tercourse, they may strengthen the hearts and ‘ats f 
of each other in the ways of the Lord. The V., relating 
to deacons, acknowledges that the office of a deacon is 
of divine appointment, and that it belongs to their of- 
fice to receive, lay out, and distribute the stock of the 
church to its proper uses, but waves the subject of 
ruling elders, as a point of mutual forbearauce. The 
VL, relating to occasional meetings of ministers, ad- 
mits, that in weighty and difficult matters, it is need- 
ful that the ministers of several churches meet together, 
in order to be consulted and advised with about such 
matters, and that particular churches ought to have a 
reverential regard to their judgment so given, and not 
depart. therefrom without apparent grounds from the 
word of God. The VII., relating to the civil magis- 
trate, prescribes obedience to, and prayer for God’s pro- 
tection and blessing upon, their rulers. The VIII, re- 
lating to confessions of faith, considers it sufficient that 
a church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the word of 
God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, 
and own either the doctrinal part of. the articles of the 
church of England, or the Westminster confession and 
catechisms drawn up by the Presbyterians, or the cons 
: one 


in communion with them, inculcates charity and mo« 
deration. 


It is argued by the independent writers in support Argu- 
of their principles, that the word exxanria, usually trans~ Ment. 


lated church, is always used in Scripture to signify 
either a single congregation, or the place wherea single 
congregation is assembled; that, wherever there were 
more congregations than one, there were more churches 
than one; that though the whole nation of Israel is 
called a church, yet, as having but one place of w 

ship, 
fomad no more than a single congregation; that the 
Catholic church’ of Christ is likewise a single congre« 
gation, having one place of worship, namely, heavens 
where all the members assemble by faith and hold com 
munion, and where they shall be all finally gathered 
together as one glorious assembly. They farther in« 
sist, that the principle of congregational churches is 
confirmed by the practice of the primitive church; 
that the disciples in Jerusalem, though certainly nu- 
merous before they were dispersed by persecution, are 
never mentioned as forming distinct assemblies, but as 
meeting in one place ; that after their dispersion, we no 
longer read of them as one church, but as the churches 
of Judea, Samaria, Gallilee, Galatia, Macedonia, Asia; 
but that whenever the disciples of a particular city, who 
might ordinarily assemble in one place, are spoken of; 
they are uniformly called a church: as the church of 
Antioch, the church at Corinth, the church of Ephesus, 
&c. That, in all these churches or congregations, there 
were elders or presbyters and deacons, who all laboured 
in word and doctrine, but none who merely assisted in 
ruling or gaverot , they argue from Acts xiv. 23. 
xx. 17; and that these ofiee. bieirers did nothing, of 
common concern to the church, without the consent of 
the multitude, they hold to be deducible from Mat. xviii. 
15, &e. Acts vi. 1. xv. 22, xx. 28. 1 Cor. v. 3, 4, 5. 
Rev. ii. 2. In regard to the ordaining of elders or pas- 
tors in a particular church, they reason, that the ordi« 
nary and permanent officers of Christ’s appointment do 
not succeed those that were extraordinary, such as pro« 
phets and apostles, in any thing peculiar to their work ; 
that what these inspired teachers were to the disciples 
of their time, their writings are to us ; and that no man 
can now be called to the ministry of the word otherwise 
than that word directs ; that the character, qualifications, 
and duties of those who should exercise the office of 
elders in the church, are completely delineated in the 
New Testament; and that, as far as concerns this de- 
scription, it is not competent for any man or body of 
men to add or detract ; that whoever possesses these 
qualifications or characters, and is chosen by the con« 
gregation, has all the call and mission that is requisite, 
and can receive no new powers whatever from tle or 
dination of a bishop or a presbytery.* . See Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, v.; Neale’s History of the Puria 
tans ; Hoornbeek, Summa Controversiarum igionis 3 
Glass’ Works ; Ewing’s Attempt towards a Statement of 
the Doctrine of Scripture on some disputed Points respects 
ing the Government, Worship, and’ Discipline of the 
Church of Christ, a work which at once ably advocates 
its principles, and frankly impugns the abuses to which 
they are liable ; and Brown's, Answer to Indepeniency, 
the most, complete view of the arguments on the op- 
posite side, See also Prespytery, in which will be 
given also a view of Episcoracy as contrasted with the 
other distinguishing systems of church government. (7) 


first the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, it” ; 
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article we mean, in the first place, to give an Brahminical religion and languages prevail, with the — ynai,, 
of the sper India from the earliest period exception of Bootan ; nor are they found beyond these —.— 
till the 1760, the Mogul dynasty was infact limits, except in Assam and Cassay. It was called ,.,.,.., 
arr pa igni and the Europeans, particu- Bharat-veeresh, or Bharata, by its ancient inhabitants, pane, 
the began to assume the 
>i 


in- from Bharat, one of the nine brothers, whose father, 


’ L. Husrony. When the Greek and Roman writers 30° N. is derived from the words Hindoo, black, and 
‘mention India, in the most extensive acceptation of the sian, place ; and the word Decan, which they applied 


they include a space almost as large as the whole indiscriminately to the whole of the southern peninsu- 


urope, comprising an area of 40 degrees of latitude la, is derived from the Persian word decan, south. 
and longitude. They regarded it as bounded on the ee the pivisious 


est by the Arachosian mountains, which divided it Hindoos, is li 
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into four large districts. 1st, North- 
the ern Hindostan. This comprizes Cashmere on the west, 

— the Ganges; on the north, by the and Bootan on the east; on the south, it is bounded by 
of Tartary; and on the south, by the line. the first ridge of mountains that rise from the plains of 

: i ; val- Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal ; and on the north b 
an- the Himaleh ridge, which divides it from Tibet. , 

As- Hindostan proper comprehends the eleven provinces 

formed by the Emperor Acber already mentioned. 
divides it on the south from the 
3d, Decan is bounded on the north by the Ner- 
+ a line drawn from its source to the 
ooghly. The Krishna and Malpurba 


ee ee eo understood. the provinces of Aurangabad, Khandesh, Be- 


Sain tabcerepenaals temic Bikinis andonoean Cnieenreuticeses pat of -Ageree, ak. 
into or i viz. . wana, Ori japoor. 4th, 
inchaded, Aj ? "The south of India extends from the Krishna. to the 
wah, and ocean, and compri es oa 

of istricts ; the three Carnatics, northern, 


urungabad. 
It is evident, that the limits assigned to Hindostan __ In the present article, we shall confine ourselves, both The present 
So rer bat oer womcdlng weenie | much in the history and statistics, to the second, third, and *rticle docs 
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vague and indefi- fourth divisions of Hindostan, referring our readers to }° ompre- 
end north- 


ery i 
and that those assigned by the Mahomedan the articles Casuwent, Neravt, and Tier, for infor- oo indo. 
mation ing the first division ; and to Bencat, tan. 
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worth by the Hincleh Severnneet A SS aes toneat chronology and history of Original 

mountains, which commence traces of the ancient chronology and history of Original in. 
the Indus, in about the 35th of north lati- India are very faint and imperfect, and are n uite habitants, 
and extend from Cashmere wi interruption lost in remote antiquity. It is supposed by those Euro- 
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is guages and religions various tribes who inhabit 

the south, the dcean: on the east, the Hindoos this vast territory, that a few only of the aboriginal in« 
i habitants are to be found scattered in the hilly coun- 
: tries ; and it is certain, that the Brahmins have tradi- 

country nearly as far as the 92d degree of tions that their ancestors came from the north, and 
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longitude. Hindostan is thus defined by natural having conquered Hindostan, established there their 
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customs, religion, and languages. According to them, The ten 

Sidnes comms led ten ki or states, each Xingtoms of 

limits the primitive speaking a different language ; five of these were called pindostan, 
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History. ‘ing the northern and eastern parts of made, from which it appears that he lived 1391 years History 
—~ Tdi ; pry Bo called Draviras, extending from before Christ. This war was carried on by Krishna 
: Cape Comorin to Guzerat. The first state of the Gaurs, and his Brother Bali Rama, &gainst Jara Sandhe, who 
comprehended all the Punjab, as far west as the Indus, reigned in Magadha, and was distinguishedwy its cruel« 
e and south as rat: it was called Sareswata from its ty, and by the decisive and permanent political and re- 
principal river. The dominions of the Canyacubjas, a ligious changes which it produced. The brothers 
warlike nation, comprehended part of the province of having surprised their adversary in his capital, Raja- 
Delhi, Oude, Agra, Serinagur, and probably Allahabad gtiha, caused him to be split asunder. The ancient 
and Cashmere. Tirhut extended from the Cusi to the worship of Siva, or Maha Deo, was nearly annihilated, 
Gundhue, and from the Ganges to the mountains of Ne- in order to introduce that of Vishnuor Hercules, Krish- 
paul. Bengala extended over the province of Bengal, na; those who still adhered to the ancient religion 
and ty of Bahar. Utcala extended along were compelled to flee to the mountains, while the po- 
the ! ats the Bay of Bengal, from Balasore to Go- litical as well as the religious followers of Krishna took 
davery, and inland as far as Sammalpoor. Drayira possession of the lains. At the period of this invasion, 
proper extended from Cape Comorin to between 12 there existed in the kingdom of Magadha, sevetal war- 
and 13 d of north latitude. North of Dravira, like tribes, called Xetries; by these Krishna was not only 
was the kingdom of Carnatica ; it occupied part of My- strenuously resisted, but his newly established power 
sore, the Carnatic, and the shores of Coromandel: its was rendered insecure by their activity aud turbulence. 
name may be traced in the Carnatic on the east, and In order, therefore, to give security and stability to his 
Canara on the west coast. Tailingana extended over conquests, the Xetries were actually exterminated in ' 
the country between the Krishna and Godavery. The many of the provinces, and Sudras and other low castes _ —~ 
country-of Muru or the Maharashtras, now called the ‘elevated in their stead. After the murder of Jara San- 
Mahrattas, occupied the district to the south of the Ner- dha, Bali Rama placed Sahadevati, the son of Jara, on 
badda, and the maritime country of the Kocan or Khan- the throne of his father; but his authority was little 
deish. Gurjera, the modern Guzerat, seems not to more than nominal, as Bali retained for himself the 
have changed its ancient limits. At what period these greatest part of his conquests; the extent of these may 
ten great kingdoms of Bharata were formed, or when be inferred from the circumstances, that within his own 
they were mingled and redivided, is not known; but territory, he built or restored Palipotra on the Ganges, 
many centuries before the Mahomedan conquest they -Mahaballipooram to the south of Madras, and Pali Pu- 
_.».. had changed their names and relative importance. rain the Decan; and that Gada, another brother of 
yay ‘* About two thousand years before the birth of Christ, .Krishna, was raised to the sovereignty of the country 
kingdoms, Bharata comprised four rich and powerful kingdoms, called after him Gadipoor, or Gazipoor, while many 
B. C, 2000, together with many subordinate principalities. Accord- other provinces were bestowed by Krishna on the prin« 
ing to the Puranas, or ancient books of the Hindoos, cipal of his followers. 
which treat of the creation, and of the genealogy of their | Though it has been found so extremely difficult to tnyasion of 
and heroes, these kingdoms acknowledged as their fix the era of Sesostris, and to free his history from Sesostris, . 
common head, the sovereign of the most powerful of events evidently either fabulous or highly exaggerated, 
them, with whom they all united for mutual defence that many authors have been disposed totally to deny 
against foreign invasion, and under whom, in time of its authenticity; yet it appears to us that no reasonable 
war, they acted. At all other times, and in every doubts can be entertained that he invaded India. The 
other they were te and independent circumstances of this invasion, the causes which gave 
states. The kingdom of the Prachii, or Prasii, people rise to it, and the objects which he had in view, can- | 
of the east, was the most opulent and powerful: it not be ascertained; but we are expressly informed by | 
comprehended the modern provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Diodorus Siculus, that he crossed the Ganges, and ad« 
and part of Oude. The kingdom of Bejanagur, which vancedas far as the Eastern Ocean. His conquests, how= 
ranked next that of the Prachi, comprized the whole ever, were not permanent, and indeed were so contrary 
of the great Peninsula, from the Krishna to Cape Co- to the genius and habits of the Egyptians, that, on , 
morin. The third state extended from the Gulf of the death of Sesostris, they were entirely relinquish- 
Cambay to the mouths of the Ganges, and from the ed. $ | 
latitude of 22° to 17° north. The provinces of Lahore, | The Persians under Darius Hystaspes obtained a of the Per- 
Multan, Delhi, and Ajmeer, constituted the last of these firmer, though a less extensive empire in India, than sians about 
kingdoms. The sole m ent of the internal po- the Egyptians, That monarch having subdued the 509 3 C. 
lice of all these kingdoms belonged to the rajahs of the countries which lie in a south-east direction from the 
several provinces, into which they were divided; but Caspian to the Oxus, turned his thoughts towards India,’ 
these rajahs were tributary and responsible to their on which they bordered. In order to prepare himself 


43 ee sovereigns, . for this new enterprise, he appointed Seylax to explore 
Rvents in its onl events in the history of Hindostan, prior the Indus and the country lying on its banks, from the 
history be- to the birth of Christ, of which we any direct upper part of its navigable course to its mouth, - The 


fore Christ and clear information, either from the Greek and Ro- account which Darius received from Seylax of the popu- 
man authors, or from the ancient books of the Hin- lousness, fertility, and high cultivation of this territory, _ 
doos, are the great war of the Mahabharat, the inva- incited the Persian monarch ‘to aim at its conquest. 
sion of India by Sesostris, and by the Persians in the This he appears soon and easily to have accomplished ; 
reign of Darius Hystaspes ; and the transactions of the but his conquests did not extend beyond the. district 
reign of Chandra Gupta, the contemporary of Alexan- watered by the Indus; and of the circumstances at. 
der the Great. tending them, we are entirely ignorant. It would seem, 
War of the The era of the war of the Mahabharat can be fixed however, that he compelled some of the Indian princes 
Mahabha. With considerable precision and accu’ : the heroes to acknowledge his dominion, by the payment of an 
rat. of that war are expressly declared in the Hindoo books annual tribute; for we learn from a Hindoo writer, 
4. D, 1391. to have been contemporaries with Parasara, in whose that the ostensible cause of the celebrated invasion of 
time an observation of the place of the solstices was India by Alexander the Great, was to levy this tribute, 


IN DIA. 


into it, ly with a view of establishing his own au- History. 
thority there, and partly in order to curb Sandracottus. “~~ 
Sandracottus, called by the Hindoo writers Chandra _. 
Gupta, was descended from the ancient lunar kings of Ch 
Magadha, but he was illegitimate, his mother having acs 
boon the danghter of a beaber../ Hila father wan Nanda rah Rascal 
king of the Prachii, of whom the Hindoos relate so negociations 
many wonderful stories. Sacatara, his prime minister, with Selea- 
murdered him in his old age, but was in his turn put cus. 
to death, with the whole of bis family, except one son, 
by Upadhanwa, the son of Nanda. The young man, 
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against foreign invasion, did not last long. 

of the Persians, dissensions risen among 
“the different states, which, er with the wealth of 
the people, and’ their unwarlike character, invited the 
only of these but also of the 
barbarians of Tibet. By them 


i 


It appears also, that fi 


Prachil, though the 


provinces 
' -were more closely connected with it than at any for- 


not 
his own troops, bu' 


however, who had been spared, watched for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge, and having provoked Upadhanwa 
to an affront to a Brahmin, he took advantage 
of the confusion occasioned by the consequent excom- 
munication of the king ; associating himself with 
Chandra Gupta, entreated the assistance of the neigh- 
bouring monarchs to overturn the kingdom of the Pra- 
chii. Of these monarchs, the one who could afford the 
most ready and effectual assistance, from the contigui- 
ty of his territories and his power, was Parvateswara, 
lord of the mountains, king of Nepaul ; to him one-half 
of the kingdom of the Prachii was promised. This 
monarch only assisted Chandra Gupta with his 
t the help of the Yavans 
or Greeks. Their e aided by cruelty and treach- 
ery, were successful ; Chandra Gupta was seated on 


tarch, ; 4 the throne of Prachii, but he soon forgot his promise 
roused to religious enthusiasm by the eloquence of to Parvateswara, The new monarch put to death all 
Brahmins, were Absenden, after having the noble and legitimate children of his father. His 
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reign, however, though commenced with these acts of 
cruelty, seems to have in a manner much 
more creditable to bis ; for he was 
abroad, and beloved by his subjects. Tow: the 
western princes he was more grateful for the assistance 
they afforded him in obtaining his throne, than he a 
to have been to the sovereign of Nepaul. At 
it seems probable, from the accounts both of the 
Greek and Hindoo writers, that the invasion of India 
by Seleucus, about A. C. 500, was occasioned by Chan- 
dra Gupta having offered his assistance to the western 
princes against the neighbouring dominions of the Ma- 
cedonians, The particulars of this invasion are ob« 
scurely and differently related. According to some 
accounts, Chandra Gupta marched a formidable army 
to the banks of the Indus, and having restored the con« 
provinces to their rightful masters, offered bat~ 
to Seleucus, which that prince declined. According 
to other accounts, particularly those of the Greek his- 
torians, the expedition of Seleucus was splendid and 
successful. It is le, however, that no decisive 
success was gained by either party ; and the terms of 
the treaty, by which hostilities were concluded, seem 
to confirm this conjecture. By this treaty, Seleucus 
ve his daughter in marriage to Chandra Gupta, who 
ice agreed to furnish Seleucus annually with fifty 
elephants. In order to keep up and confirm more com 
pletely a friendly intercourse between the two mo- 
narchs, Seleucus sent Me¢gasthenes, one of his officers, 
a man of considerable acuteness and information, to re« 
side at Baliputra, the capital of Prachii. Daimachus 
was afterwards sent as ambassador to Allitrochidas, the 
son and successor of Chandra Gu The time and 
manner in which the possessions of the Greeks in In« 
dia were finally and completely wrested from them, 
are not known, but it is aadaie that they were obli 
to abandon that country soon after the death of Seleu- 
cus. About 179 years after the invasion of this mo- 
narch, however, Antiochus the Great made a short in- 
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Dynasty of 
Andhara. 
A. D. 191. 


Sipaca. 
A, D, 151. 


Puloman. 
A. D. 648, 
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road into India, and concluded a peace with Sophaga- 
semus, Shivaca Sena, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
receiving from him a number of elephants and a sum of 
money. 
From this , the race of Bali Rami, called the 
Bali Putras, gradually declined on the throne of Ma- 
Iha, till A. D. 191, when a new dynasty arose. 
The native country of this new dynasty was Gaur ; 
but they took their appellation from the province of 
Andhara, between Nellore and the Godavery, of which 
were at one time sovereigns. The interval be- 
tween Chandra Gupta, and the establishment of the 
new dynasty, was filled up by twenty-four kings ; 
ten of whom were of the family of Soma, ten of the 
Suraya Varshas. The most remarkable of these was 
Vicramaditya, whose reign furnishes the date of the 
common era of India, beginning 56 years before that of 
Christ. The four last kings of the old dynasty were of 
the Canwa race ; and it was during their reign, that the 
Andharas gradually rose to power. In A. D. 151, Si- 
paca, one of the Andharas, murdered the last Canwa 
prince, and placed himselfon the throne of Magadha. 
It is not easy to determine the exact extent, or the 
precise boundaries, of the dominions of Sipaca. In some 
ts of lands by him, which still remain, he styles 
himself lord of Tri Calanga, or the three shores. Hence 
it may be inferred, if this be not an oriental exaggera- 
tion, that he reigned over the whole of India. Of the 
dynasty of the Andharas, there were three races. The 
first was of the genuine family ; the second of a spu- 
rious branch ; and the third consisted of the servants of 
the latter, who at first governed, and at length dethro- 
ned their masters. OF these different races, little res 
markable or authentic is recorded. The last of the se- 
cond race, Puloman, is represented as a warlike and 
pious prince. After a life of heroic exploits, he volun« 
tarily destroyed himself in the holy stream of the 
G , imitating in this respect the example of his 
grandfather, who closed in a similar manner a brilliant 
career of conquest. Respecting the precise era of Pu- 
loman there can be no doubt, since the Chinese annals 
coincide with those of Hindostan, in fixing his death 
A.D. 648. After that event, the greater part of India 
seems to have been divided into a number of small mo- 
narchies, which arose out of the confusion consequent 
upon the intrigues and establishment of the third and 
last race of the Andharas. Maharajahs, or great chiefs, 
established themselves at Canoge, in Guzerat, at Mart- 
hala or Tirhut, Sacita or Oude, Varenesa or Benares, 
and Tamralipta or Tamlook. The ai of Magad- 
ha had originally comprehended South Bahar only ; but 
under the lunar race of kings, or Chandra Varshna, its 
boundaries were very much extended. During the 
sovereignty of the third race of the Andharas, it was 
again reduced to its original limits of South Bahar. 
he foreign princes who principally contributed to di- 
minish its extent, were the kings of Gaur, or Bengal, 
who at length became such powerful and troublesome 
enemies, that the seat of the government of Magadha 
was removed from Palibothra to Patna, as being at a 
greater distance from the frontiers of Bengal. About 
this time, it appears from the Chinese annals, that the 
country to the westward, or that portion of Hindostan 
called the Punjab, was ravaged by a tribe of Huns, 
whose savage appearance, and manners, and warlike 
» 80 completely terrified the native monarchs, 
that they defended their territories in a very feeble and 
inefficient manner, 
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We now arrive at a period of the history of Hindos- 
tan, not only of at interest and importance, but 
which is also made known to usin a much moré ample 
and distinct manner than the events which*preceded it ; 
we allude to the Mahomedan conquest of that coun- 
try. The first attempt of the Mahomedans to con- 

uer India, was made during the reign of the Kalif 

mar, A. D. 636, but it failed of success. In the reign 
of the Kalif Walid, the conquest of Sinde was accom- 
plished. Before this time, the Kalif Ali had sent a ge- 
neral, who effected some trifling conquests on the con- 
fines of this country. But, after longand bloody conflicts, 
he was forced to desist. As soon as the Kalif Walid had 
achieved this important conquest, the incursions of the 
Mahomedans into the fertile countries of Hindostan be« 
came more frequent and successful. They do not seem, 
however, to have attempted permanent conquest till 
nearly two centuries after they had obtained possession 
of Sinde, the first Mahomedan prince who made‘a 
serious impression on India having been the Sultan Mah~ 
moud Sebectaghin, who reigned at Ghazna. The em- 

ive of Ghazna was founded by Abistaji, governor of 

horasan, who rebelled from the king of Bucharia. His 
successor Sebectaghin, the father of Mahmoud, appears 
to have meditated the conquest of the western part of 
India. He actually carried his arms across the Indus, 
and ravaged the Punjab; but he made no establish- 
ments there ; for at the period of his son Mahmoud’s in« 
vasion, a prince of the Brahmin race possessed the 
whole country along the east side of the Indus as far 
as Cashmere, his allies being the kings of Delhi, Aj- 
meer, Canoge, and Callinger. 


History, 
First at- . 
tempt of the 
Mahome- 
dans to con+ 
quer Indiaé 
A. D. 636, 


These Mahomedan princes, though really indepen- . 


dent, were however nominally subject to the Kalif; 
and even Mahmoud, on his accession to the throne, re- 
ceived the robe of honour, and the investiture as sultan, 
from the Kalif Cader, in the year A. D, 998. 

Before Mahmoud began his first expedition into In« 
dia, he extended his empire northwards by reducing 
Bucharia, and he also obtained possession of Balk, or 
Balich. Three years after his accession, -he entered 
Hindostan ; but he remained only a short time, as in 
the year A. D. 1002, he invaded Segestan. In the year 
1005, he again entered Hindostan, and seized on Ha- 
beth and Multan. But he was again induced to leave 
his newly acquired territory, in order to.turn his arms 
against Ilek Khan, who, taking advantage of his ab- 
sence, had besieged Balk. Such was the activity and 
success of Mahmoud, that in 1006 he had slain the in- 
vader of his kingdom, and driven his army across the 
Oxus. As soon ashe had secured his territories, he re- 
turned to India, under the united influence of ambition 
and religion ; for-true to the spirit and express coms. 
mands of Mahomet, his object was no less to make con 
verts than to extend his dominions. His conquests, 
however, for some time were not very extensive ; for 
in the course of eight years he made no further progress 
than to Multan. The inhabitants of this district, who, ac- 
cording to Major Rennell, were the Malli and Catheri 
(that is, the Kuttry or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, in- 
heriting the martial spirit of their ancestors, Sw 
for so long a period such formidable armies, headed by 
so furious an ‘enthusiast. In 1008, all the Hindoo 

rinces, from the west of the Ganges to the river Ner- 
uddah, were confederated against Mahmoud ; but they 
were at length defeated ; and the victor’s first step to- 
wards the destruction of the native religion, was the 
demolition of the famous temple of Nagore Cote, in the 
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tioned, deposed and imprisoned Khosru Shah. Pre- 
vious to the final conquest of Ghazna, Hassan, on what 
pretence or with what — does not appear, invaded 
the dominions of the ucide, when he was taken 
prisoner ; but he ingratiated himself so completely with 
the reigning monarch, by his talents for poetry, that 
the conqueror sent him back laden with his gifts to his 
own capital. He died either in the same year in which 
he took Khosru Shah prisoner, or in the year imme- 
diately succeeding. J 

Hassan was succeeded by his son Mahomed Seifed- 
dein ; no event of moment occurred during his reign, 
but the joint reigns of Giathodien Abulffutteh and Sha- 
habodien Abul Muzzuffur, which lasted 40 years, and 
the period of four years, during which the latter sur- 
vived his brother, fixed the Mahomedan empire within 
India proper on the throne of Delhi. The history of 
the immediate cause of the revolution which overturn- 
ed the ancient Hindoo monarchy of India, Patti, or 
Delhi, is among the most romantic that even the an- 
nals of the East present. 

« Jya Chandra, emperor of India, whose capital was. Ancient 
Canoge, was not in truth the legitimate sovereign of Hindoo 
the country: that title belonged to the young hero Of hci je. 
Pithaura, king of Delhi, whose noble character and un- stroyed, 
fate are the theme of both Mussulman and a. D, 1194, 

writers ; the two monarchs appear, however, 
to have lived for some years in intelligence, till 
upon occasion of a solemn sacrifice at the capital of 


History. 


Jya Chandra, where the functions of officiating priests 
were to be by sovereign princes, Pi ura, 
not chusing to an inferi wet while his rank 
as superior should have e him high priest, 


eae —— from ees and thus incurred 
enmity persecution monarch of Canoge. 
Shortly afterwards a more romantic adventure termi- 
nated not only in the destruction of Pithaura, but in 
his own ruin. Jya Chandra had adopted as his daugh- 
ter a beautiful and accomplished damsel, whom the 
king of Sinhala Dwipa, or Ceylon, had ted to him, 
during an excursion he had made to that island under 


of a pilgri , but in reality to extract tri- 

from the kings of the southern provinces. This 
damsel he had ised in marriage to a neighbourin 
monarch, but she being enamoured of the noble an 


valorous Pithaura, refused her consent. Pithaura be- 

ing at that time at Delhi, and hearing of her affection, 
disguised himself, his brother, and attendants, as the 
servants of a bard whom he sent to the court of Jya 
Chandra ; and having by this means obtained an inter- 
view with the fair prisoner,—for such she had been 
since her avowal of her affection for Pithaura,—he car- 

ried her off in safety to Delhi, during a species of tour- 
nament held by Jya Chandra, though not without a com- 

bat, which deprived him of some of his bravest warriors, 

The king of Canoge, in order to revenge himself more 
completely for this insult, implored the assistance of 
Shahabodien, who accordingly marched with a power- 

ful army against Pithaura, who roused himself from 

the delights of his capital, and the indulgence of his 
love, to meet the Mussulmans in the plains of Thanes- 

sar, where he was defeated and slain A.D. 119% His 
capital immediately fell, and Shahabodien fixed in it 

the first and greatest of the Mahomedan monarchies in 
India; and very shortly afterwards overthrew Jya 
Chandra himself, and thus obtained the most extensive 

and richest provinces of Hindostan.” Mahomed 

Shahabodien was succeeded by Mahomed Gori, who Gori, 

reigned seven years, He fell a victim to the indigna- a, p, 1219. 
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History. tion excited by his treachery in hesory fre, See young 
—\~" prince Ali Shah into the hands of his rival on the 
throne of Khouaresm, Mohammed Shah, being murder- 
ed in his bed, A. D. 1212. He appears to have been 
an active and vercegp prince, and extended his 
territory‘considerably. He perpetrated in Benares the 
same cruel intolerance as Mahmoud Sebectaghin had 
done at Nagore Cote, and Soumenat. He also carried 
his arms to the south of the river Jumnah, and took 
the fortress of Gwalior. He likewise reduced the east- 

ern part of Ajmeer. pens 
Ghaznian The death of this emperor occasioned a new division 
kingdom di- 6 the Ghaznian kingdom. The Persian part became 
subject to Eldoze, and the Indian part to Cuttub, who 


jaa “Y founded the Patan or Afghan dynasty in Hindostan. 
The latter was a native’ of Afghanistan, and originally 
a slave. He had been purchased by* the emperor, 


whose notice he soon attracted by hts talents and fide- 
lity. As soon as he ascended the throne, he changed 
the seat of government from Lahore to Delhi, which 
was nearer the centre of the new conquests. The ob- 
ject of his immediate ambition seems to have been the 
reduction and annexation to his dominions of Bahar 
and Bengal; but his premature death saved them for a 
short period, The emperor Altmush, who ascended 
the throne of Delhi, A. D.-1210, was more fortunate, 
as he completed the conquest of the greatest part of 
Hindostan. He appears to have been the first Maho- 
medan who reduced Bengal under his power ; the go- 
vernment of which was from this period bestowed on 
one of the reigning emperor’s sons. In A. D. 1215, 


Altmash 
emperor, 
A. D. 1210. 


Subdues he had nearly subdued all the kingdoms and principa- 
2 all ities in Hindostan proper ; his empire extending from 
indostan, 


" the mountains of Tibet to that part of the Decan which 
4. D. 1215: ties in the latitude of 20° North, and from the Indus 
to the Ganges. He appears to have been a spirited as 
well as a judicious prince ; and it is surprising, if we 
consider the principles and spirit of the Mahomedan 
religion, and the conduct of his predecessors, that there 
is no proof of his having persecuted the Brahmins, or 
destroyed the Hindoo temples. He appointed gover- 
nors to the different provinces, and established strict 
and wholesome regulations for the guidance of their 
conduct, The natives of Bengal neither made much 
resistance to his conquests, nor endeavoured to throw 
off his yoke; but the robust and hardy mountaineers 
of Ajmeer and Malwah, as well as the inhabitants of 
Guzerat, still continued to oppose his authority, and 
seized with avidity and zeal every opportunity to assert 
their independence. Hence these provinces were al- 
most constantly the scene of insurrections, which it 
sometimes required the whole power of the emperor to 
subdue. Dares reign, the insurrections in the 
western part of his dominions also were very frequent 
and formidable. 
GengisKhan The emperor Altmush was contemporary with the 
invades In- Celebrated Gengis‘Khan, It was in the year 1221 that 
dia, this conqueror reduced to subjection, and annihilated 
A. D. 1220. the dynasty of Charasm, which had sate for some time 
on the throne of Ghazna. Mohammed Shah at this 
period sate upon the throne, and he claimed also the 
dominion of some of India; but, in consequence 
of having provoked the rage of Gengis Khan, he had 
not the leisure nor the means to secure his Indian ter- 
ritories. The lieutenant of Mohammed, in his province 
of Transoxania, had seized and put to death some Tar- 
tar merchants, who were travelling in a caravan from 
the camp of Gengis Khan. The Mogul monarch im- 
mediately sent to demand an apology, which was 
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imprudently refused. The consequence was, that History. 
he immediately invaded Khdérassan, which Mohammed “7 
had conquered in a single battle in thev year 1199, 
and in spite of the valour displayed by the eldest son 
of the emperor, the troops of Mohammed were obliged 
togive way. At first the flight of the emperor was to- 
wards India ; but, being intercepted, he was compelled 
to flee towards the Caspian Sea, in an island of which. 
he died, A. D. 1220. His son fought long and valiant. 
ly, but without success, against Gengis Khan. One of 
his most desperate exploits was the swimming across 
the Indus in sight of the conqueror and his army. Five 
years afterwards he returned to Persia, and was for a 
short time successful ; but he was at length obliged to 
yield to the better fortune of his opponent. By the 
year 1231, Gengis Khan had over-run all Asia to the 
northward of the latitude of 30°; but the difficulties he 
experienced in repressing the turbulent spirit of his 
Tartar subjects, very probably deterred him from at. 
tempting the conquest of Hindostan ; though, in the 
year 1222, he had become the nominal sovereign of the 
empire of Delhi, and actually subdued all the country 
on the west side of the Indus, and portioned it out 
among his favourite generals. 

In the short and feeble reigns between the death of Subsequent 
Altmush and the elevation of the Emperor Balin, the jnyasions of 
Mogul chieftains made several predatory incursions in- the Moguls. 
to the Punjab; and Turmeshirin Khan is reported by 
Sherefeddin, the historian of Timur, to have carried 
his arms into the Dooab, and to have penetrated even 
to the confines of Delhi. Ferishta, however, does not 
mention the progress of this desultory conqueror, but 
only describes the inroads of the Moguls into the Pun- 
jab, which now frequently happened. In the year 
1235, Feroze reigned at Delhi; he did not, however, Feroze, 
long enjoy his dignity ; his sister, who was a woman A: D. 1235. 
of great intrigue and activity, and of wonderful beauty, 
having gained over the chief of the nobles, drove her 
brother into exile, and took possession of his throne. 
She, however, in her turn, was exposed to intrigue, and 
being obliged to flee from her capital, she was killed 
in endeavouring to escape from her other brother Baha- 
ram, who was then raised to the throne. His reign also 
was of very short duration ; for in little more than two’ 
years his army rebelled, and placed a son of Feroze on 
the throne ; but he being a man of very weak abilities, 
was almost ee deposed in favour of his uncle 
Nassurodien Mahmoud, a man of great energy, enter- 
prise; and prudence, as well as of canisiderals Meera 
attainments. For some time before he became empe-~ 
ror he had been imprisoned, and during his imprison- 
ment he supported himself by writing, saying, that 
those who would not gain their bread by their labour, 
did not deserve to eat. Even after he,was seated on 
the throne, he continued to supply his private wants 
by his own industry. He was eminently successful in 
all his wars, and astonished his subjects by the mode-« 
ration and clemency with which he pursued his con 
quests. He died after a prosperous reign of twenty - 
one years, and, leaving no children, was succeeded by 
Balin, who was of the same family. 

Balin had been originally a Turkish prisoner, who 
was sold as a slave to a person at Delhi; here making > *.-°.. th 
known and proving his relationship to the reigning fa- oils; : 
mily, lie was admitted into it, and advanced to the and im- 
highest rank and privileges, even before the death of proves his 
Mahmoud. The character of Balin is represented as &™pire 
excellent in almost every point of view. It was one of © 
his highest gratifications to make his palace an hospix 
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History. table asylum for the oppressed and unfortunate, and at of the strongest fortresses of the Rajpoots in Ajmeer ; History. 
—"— ove period he entertained and supported twerity of the this was the first time that the latter fortress had fallen ““Y——" 
unfortunate sovereigns, whom the ions of the Mo- under the power of the Mahomedans. In the year 
guls had driven from their dominions. He employed im- 1303, he conquered Warangole, the capital of Tellinga- 

mense sums in encouraging trade and manufactures, and na, another principality of the Decan, comprising near- 


elegance and learning. When Belin was 80 years of ced in his march; and not only carried his arms into cg netic in- 
“ee i ion in elem Deogire, and from thence into Tellingana, but into the yaded. = 
the emperor sent his son to ; in this enter- Carnatic also in the year 1310. By the Carnatic is here A. D. 1310. 

i in, and hi ards, meant the Pefiinsula in general, lying to the south of 
ey gre neta x oe Sane pg Pigg pe ep the Krishna river. How much farther he penetrated 


absent in nek pen wap oad Benge, Key Kobad into the south of India is not accurately known, but he 
son was on throne of Delhi; but after a was instructed by Alla to reduce Maber, by which 
reign of years, he was murdered A. D. 1289, and Major Rennell understands the southern of the 
Perone tl. Feroze the Second, an Afghan chief, was raised tothe Peninsula. The conquered countries were divided into 
ce ee” Taagk Wasa tha tates Poe we Righen ee oppieh - boned geroee. Tha quaniy of tere whicn be 
F as the terms or are : y ity of treasure which he 
Seine teasers ah theaden on the calhated deeensaeaemettoely te is said that silver 
common frontiers of India, Persia, and Balk, he is in- was regarded by the soldiers as too cumbersome, and 
cluded in the Patan dynasty. Although he was 70 that would not load themselves with any thing 
years of age when he ascended the throne, he al- but : according to Ferishta, the treasure taken 
See epneeay Ueierten iheemnion his domi- amounted to 100 millions sterling ; the princes of the 
nions by conquest. To this he seems to have been Seeee tae Som waatestts menin Soreiges 
excited by his nephew Allaodien, a man of the most number. of so that it is their country had 
restlesa. and insatiable ambition. Alla was ined undisturbed all that time. In the year 1312, 
) of thedistrict of Gurrah, which bordered on the De- Cafoor again ravaged the northern part of the Decan, 
aoe Sane pte: burmese one, Sat ot and exacted fresh tribute from Tellingana and the Car- 
this period, by the was meant country lying atic; as, however, his expeditions were rather of a 
pay cara ayy rapa mere ert . ae nature, a tm memos ae master 
or country in entre conquest of those coun- 
wish he deities fife? ke ee tries was not accom iched till about three centuries nf- 
from the shores of the Indus to the mouth of the Gan-  terwards. , 
pe ee a areata FF — = ponmeeven ime sia An illnessunder which . 5, 4.5 
rong, part w ,» Wasi by a general insurrection, 4. , 
Guserst. and Sind, being then independent. Allaha- at the head of which was Cafoor. He not only direct. 
ving learned that the of Deogire, the present ed his ambition to the usual objects, wealth and con. '* #= 
Dowlatabad, one of the states of the Decan, was im- quest, but, in the early part of his life, he had formed 
Spams tel tepened. te Baily of cbeasing Le te pans of esing stow rag, od of arn 
7 , i in ia, in to rival Alexander the Great, 
Siaalinieening hie, tonhedion This roused after whom he called himself Secunder Sani, Alexan- 


the of Feroze, and war was upon. der the Second. Ashe had raised himself to the throne 
A pedatet to conduct it, an irrup- the murder of his uncle Feroze, he was constantly 
‘ ; his eee ee was attended prey.of suspicion. In order to guard ogainst con- 

c with it an incredible spiracies and rebellion more effectually, -he levied an 

quantity of money — poem As soon as Alla gained immense army, whose services he endeavoured to se- 


of his army, and march- cure by gratuitous advances of pay ; he confiscated the 
Marderet. [ig beck to Dollis Aagepadl sted munndlered the expencr property of several men of poe te influence in the 
AD, 1296. in A. D. 1295. empire ; he published an edict, forbidding all private 


Alla began his of conquests by the reduction of meetings among his grandees, and prohibiting the u 
con. ; K i peg ried 
a Guzerat ; oes while continued it pre- of wine, and all intoxicating liquors 4 he strictly forbade 
rt, &e, sented @ formidable obstacle to the conquest of the the nobles to marry without license from him ; he ex- 
Decan. Having succeeded in his designs against Gu- cuatidacen ide Ldnkennaeaeiaath ves Ada Hindoo sub- 
zerat, hg next.reduced Rantampore and 4 two jects, half the yearly produce of their lands; and ho 
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set aside every part of the Mahomedan law which was 
at variance with his own views of policy. At the pe- 
riod of his death, all Hindostan proper was compre- 
hended in the Patan empire ; and though, as we have 
just seen, Alla was a cruel and despotic prince, yet the 
internal police was so admirably regulated, that stran- 
ers might travel throughout his whole empire in per- 
ect security. ~~ ¥ 
Cafoor did not long enjoy the fruits of his ingrati- 
tude and treason; for, after a few months, Cottub, 
the eldest son of Alla, was placed on the throne. No- 
thing remarkable occurred during his reign, nor till the 
period when Mahomed III. became emperor. This 
vince at first seems to have been successful in the 
Dien ; for he carried his arms-to Warangole, the ca- 
pital of Tellingana, which ‘during the disturbances 
that preceded Mahomed, ‘had shaken off the Mahome- 
dan yoke; but afterwards his reign was marked with 
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the empire: he died in 1888," The grandson of Feroze, History. 
P —— 


who seems to have succeétledto the throne, reigned 
only but five months; rebellion and cixil war raged, 
and prepared the kingdom for foreign conquest. The 
nobles Lovie put him to death, placed his cousin 
on the throne; but he also was unfortunate; for his 
uncle, Mahomed, returning from the exile into which 
he had been driven, recovered the dominions of his 
father ; civil war still raged, and the historian re- 
lates an unusual cireumstance which arose out of 
this civil war,—two emperors in arms against each 
other, residing in the same capital. In the mean 
time, an independent kingdom was rising up in the 
Decan, which was founded by Houssan, who*had been 
a general under Mahomed III.: before his time, 
Deogire had been the capital of this part of India, but 
Houssan fixed his residence at the ancient Koolbourga, 
which he named Ahssunabad. 


misfortone. The Moguls penetrated nearly to Delhi; _In the year 1397, intelli 
and he was obliged to raise immense sums from his sub- 
jects to induce the invaders to retire ; the consequence 


was, that the farmers were so severely taxed, that some 


was received at Delhi, ‘pimur Bec 
that Timur Bec was appr ig; this famous .con- invades 
queror, after having overrun Persia, Turkestan, and Hindostan, 
of Russia, turned his ambitious views towards Hindos« 4: D. 139% 


Rebelliens 
in Bengal, 


&e 


Dies. 
A. D. 1851. 


Feroze III. 
improves 
his country. 


burnt their houses and crops in despair, and many fled 
to the forests, where they maintained themselves by 
robbery. ‘To remedy these evils, Mahomed very unwisely 
issued base money, which necessarily increased them. 
‘He also lost much territory by rebellions in Bengal, Gu- 
zerat, and the Punjab. Under these calamities, he pro- 
jected an invasion of China, to which he appears to 
ave been stimulated by the reports that had reached 
him of the immense riches of that country ; but he was 
repulsed on the frontier ; nearly the whole of his army 
erished, and he was soon called upon to quell rebellions 
in the southern part of his dominions: he also planned 
the absurd scheme of transferring the seat of government 
from Delhi to Dowlatabad, and attempted it twice but 
without success. Dowlatabad soon remained his only 
Poona, in the Decan; for some of the Hindoo princes, 
ed by Belaldeo, king of the Carnatic, taking advan- 
tage of the distracted and weakened state of his empire, 
drove his armies out of that country. About the same 
time, Belaldeo founded the city of Bijinagur. Maho- 
med died, after a reign of 27 years, in A. D, 1351. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Feroze III. ; the 
new sovereign was much more desirous of improving 
what remained of his empire, than of adding to it by 
conquest. But whenever war was necessary, he dis- 
= great energy and skill; and during his reign, 

e was called upon more than once to quell insurrec- 
tion, and repel invasion. He built fifty great sluices 
or canals, forty mosques, thirty schools, twenty cara- 
vansaries, a hundred palaces, five hospitals, an hundred 
tombs, ten baths, ten spires, one hundred and fifty 
wells, one hundred bridges, and gardens almost innu- 
merable ;—such is a list of the works of this menarch ; 
and in almost every instance they were planned and 
executed with great judgment, and contributed most 
materially to improve and beautify his kingdom. He 
was also fond of literature ; and so thoroughly con- 
vineed of the beneficial effects of education, that he 
spared no pains or expence to bestow on his children 
the best that his time and age could afford. In the 


Irruption of year 1357, the Moguls made another irruption ; indeed 
the Moguls, the empire was not secure for any length of time, either 


A.D, 1357. 


from the invasion of these barbarians, or from the at- 

tempts of the Hindoos to regain their native land. 

The old age of Feroze was rendered unhappy, by the 

death of several of his children, and by a rebellion 

against his son Mahomed, to whom he had resigned 
2 5 


tan. During this year, he had sent his dson, Peer 
Mahomed, to reduce the Punjab and Multan; and in 
the month of October, he crossed the Indus himself. 
When he first proposed to his princes the invasion of 
Hindostan, he was answered by a murmur of dis¢on- 
tent and despair. <‘ The rivers, and the mountains, and 
the deserts, and the soldiers clad in armour, and the 
elephants, destroyers of men.” These things his princes 
thought it was impossible to overcome ; but when they 
perceived he was determined on the invasion, they gave 
way to his superior judgment, or were terrified into 
submission by his dreadful character. He had been 
informed by his spies, of the weakness and anarchy of 
Hindostan ; the soubahs of the provinces had erected 
the standard of rebellion; and the monarch was de- 
spised and disobeyed, even in his capital. The Mo; 
army moved in three divisions; between the Shy- . 
lum and the Indus they crossed one of the ridges of 
mountains, styled by the Arabian geographers, the 
stony girdles of the earth. The mountaineers, after 
a brave resistance, were reduced or extirpated; but 
great numbers of men and horses perished in the 
snow; the emperor himself was obli to be let 
down one of the precipices on a portable scaffold, 
the ropes to which were 150 cubits in length, and be- 
fore he could reach the bottom, this dangerous opera- 
tion was five times repeated. He crossed the Indus at 
the passage of Attock: from this place to Delhi, the 
direct and most frequented road measured only 600 
miles ; but Timur deviated to the south-east, for the 
purpose of joining his grandson, who had by this time 
succeeded in the conquest of the Punjal and Multan. 
Being in want of provisions, he gave up the large and 
vianldes town of Tulmubini to the plunder of his sol- 
diers ; and when its inhabitants murmured at this con- 
duct, he directed them to be massacred. After crossing 
the Hyphasis, he entered the desert, reduced the for- 
tress of Batner, and advanced with little or no resist~ 
ance to the city of Delhi. P 
In the mean time, the contending parties in the 
pital united for their common defence. The si 
more especially of the castle, might have been a work 
of time, but Timur, by the appearance of weakness 
and indecision, tempted his adversaries to descend in- 
to the plain, with 10,000 cuirassiers, 40,000 foot guards, 
and 120 elephants, whose tusks are said to have. been 
armed with sharp and poisoned daggers, Timur, 


siege, siesed and: 
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vasion, and its immediate consequences, revolted frem History. 
the supreme government of Delhi. f beeete lane 
In:1413,, Mahomed) died, and with him ended the 4 p 1413, 
Patan dynasty. Several sovereigns, supported by dif= Ena of the 
ferent parts of the army, set themselves up in different Patan dy- 

provinces. At length the throne was occupied by Chi- nasty. 

zer, who styled himself a Seid, or descendant of the Dynasty of 
Mahomed. In order not to the Seids. 


‘Timrar’s 
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princes, he did not as- 

per! . represented himself as 
holding his authority under them. This, however, did 
not preserve his territories from invasion ; for, duri 


which made frequent incursions into those which 
Delhi. After a turbulent reign of seven 
ears, Chizer died. He was succeeded by his son Mu- 

i¢ Shah, of whom Ferishta 


sa 
; he was esteemed a mon.of parts, just and be- 
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throne.”’ 
filled 


by 
feeble and inauspicious i d of the Seids terminates, 

is occasioned terminated A. D. 1450, by the dNiestinn of Alle, end 2D 100 

the subsequent elevation of Belloli, an Af; of the 

commercial tribe of Loudi, by whom an inland trade 

was carried on between Persia and Hindostan. Belloli 

i prince ; but 

vigour, he was totally 

empire under the circum- 

and weakness in which it was 
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dom composed of ee ee situated be- 

tween the Indus and Having been stript 

of the northern parts of his dominions by the Usbecs, 

he determined to try his fortune in Hindostan, and ac- 

cordingly most readily accepted the invitation of the 
D 
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Historys nobility of Agra. His residence was at Cabul, whence 

—v~""_ he undertook his first expedition across the Indus, in 

4D. 1917 the year 1517. But it was not till six-years afterwards 

that he took possession of Lahore, and the next year 

he marched to Delhi. Before he reached that city, 

Ibrahim met him with a large army, and a fierce bat- 

tle ensued on the plain- of Panniput. In this battle, 

16,000 Patans, with Ibrahim himself, were killed. 

 cblishes 2 DUS an end was put to the dynasty of Loudi. Baber, 

the Mogul im consequence of this victory, proceeded first to Delhi, 

dynasty mn and afterwards to Agra; both these cities opened their 

the person gates to him, and he was proclaimed Emperor of Hin- 

of Baber. dostan, in the year 1525. It is said that he crossetl 

the Indus the last time with only 10,000 chosen horse, 

the enemy’s generals, by their revolts, furnishing him 

with the rest of his army. The. provinces which he 

gained were those of Multan, Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 

Ajmeer, and Oude: for, as we have already remarked, 

the empire of Delhi was no longer the same that flou- 

rished under Balin. The province of Bengal was com- 

pletely separated. The rich countries of the Decan were 

the seat of another empire. Guzerat did not even no- 

minally acknowledge the sovereigns of Delhi, and the 

mountain tribes of Patan were independent, or at least 
troublesome and restless subjects. 

The reign of Baber, even in those districts which he 
gained, was by no means free from anxiety and disas- 
ter. He was frequently harassed by insurrections, and 
at one period his fortune seemed so desperate, that his 
nobles advised him to return to Cabul. To this, how- 
ever, he would by no means agree ; and by his moder- 
ation and firmness, united to a considerable degree of 
talents and activity of mind, he overcame all obstacles, 
and placed his kingdom in a state of comparative tran- 

His death, quillity. He died in the year 1530. His character 
A.D, 1530, may be thoroughly understood, both from the account 
given of him by Ferishta, and by the memoirs of his 
life, written by himself; and the historian does not ap- 
ar to have drawn itin too flattering colours in the fol- 
and charac- lowing terms: ‘He so.often pardoned ingratitude and 
ter. treason, that he-seemed to make it a principle and rule 
of his life to return good for evil; he thus disarmed 
vice, and made the wicked the worshippers of his vir- 
tue. He was of the sect of the Haunafies, in whose 
tenets and doctrines he was perfectly versed; but he 
yielded more to the evidence of reason than to the mar- 
vellous legends of superstitious antiquity. He was not, 
however, forgetful of that rational worship which is due 
to the Great Creator, nor a despiser of those laws and 
ceremonies which are founded on sound policy. He 
excelled in poetry and music, and he wrote his own 
commentaries in the Mogul language with such ele- 
gance and propriety, that they are universally admired.” 
The historian adde, that he was fond of pleasure, 
though moderate in its enjoyment ;.and that he was 
equally celebrated for his clemency, courage, and jus 
tice. A's aninstance of the latter, he relates, that a 
caravan from*China having been buried in the snow in 
crossing the mountains, he caused the merchandize to 
be collected, and sent notice to China of what had hap. 
pened, in order that the owners might claim their pro- 
perty ; and he restored it to them, refusing to be reim- 
barsed even the expences he had incurred. 
His eldest son, Houmaioun, who had been the com- 
panion of his victories, and the partaker of his fame, 
sueceeded him ; but the short reign of Baber had not 
allowed time enough to compose the distractions that 
prevailed, or to exterminate the seeds of rebellion. Af 
‘ter having subjugated the valuable provinces of Gu- 
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zerat and Malwa on the west, and those of Bengal and 
Bahar on the east, the vicerdys of which, as it has been 
stated, had declared themselves ie onan, he the su« 
preme government, he found himself compelled to ab« 
stain from future conquest, and to turn his whole ate 
tention to his ae oti bene sg ecdeetn 
couraged to disturb the tranquillity of his ki 
his as brothers, to whom he had generously offered 
to give up one half of the empire. This they refused ; 
and after 12 years of civil war, and encounteringevery 
species of distress and difficulty, Houmaioun was obli- Exiled. 
ged to flee for refuge and protection, first towards the 
Indus, and the Rajpoot princes of Ajmeer, and after- 
wards to the court of Shah Tamash, King of Persia. ; 
In the mean time Shere, an Afghan chief, ascended Shere as- 
the throne of Delhi; and one of the brothers of the ex. cends the 
iled emperor possessed-the provinces to the west of the arn of 
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Indus. Shere was a man of extraordinary talents, and 
a brave and skilful warrior. He built caravansaries for 


every sect at every stage, from Bengal to the Indus, a 
distance of 3000 miles ; and planted fruit trees along 
the road, for the accommodation of the meee He 
was the first who established horse-ports in India, for 
the purposes of government and commerce. In his 
reign such was the vigilance of the police, that travel- 
lers rested and slept with their goods in the highways 
with perfect security. These are proofs of the good qua- 
lities which he possessed, and exercised for the improve- 
ment and benefit of his country; but, on the other 
hand, he was cruel, vindictive, and treacherous. He Killed, 
was killed by the bursting of a shell at the siege of Chei- 4-0. 1545. 
tore, after a reign of five years, A. D. 1545. ; 
His eldest. son Adil succeeded him; but this prince 

was so totally unfit, and so little willing to govern, that, 
before he was crowned, he erkiptind seis title-to Selim non 
his brother. So very unsettled was the state of Hin- ynectttea - 
dostan at this period, that no fewer than five sovereigns state of 
appeared on its throne in the course of nine years, In Hin 
effect there could not exist inthe minds of the people - 
any idea of regular and fixed government; for there 
had been scarcely twelve years in succession during two 
centuries, that did not furnish some example of success- 
ful rebellion. This induced a strong party in Hindos- 4,3; 
tan to invite Houmaioun back. Secunder, the nephew oun recal- 
of Shere, who had assumed the imperial title, and reign- led. 
ed at Agra, made great preparations to resist the inva- 
sion ; but Houmaioun, having been assisted by the king 
of Persia, and by the troops of several Tartar and Mo- 

ul tribes, was too powerful for him. The battle of Batite of 
Serhind, which was fought in the year 1554, was deci- Serhind, 


sive of the fate of Delhi, and destroyed for ever the Pa- A-D. 1554 


tan power. Houmaioun, however, did not long enjoy 
his crown ; for, in consequence of an accident, he died 
the year subsequent to his victory: He was celebrated 
for the mildness and benevolence of his disposition, and 
not less for his great personal bravery. er a 
He was succeeded by his son Acber, who had been. acter, - 
born when he was an exile among the princes of Aj- 
meer. Acber was about 14 years of age when his fa- 
ther died. The reign of this sovereign is the most pros- 
perous and brilliant in the history of the Mahomedan 
empire of India. Even at the commencement-of his 
reign, he conducted himself with a prudence and dig- 
nity rarely found united in so young a mn, especi+ 
ally in the difficult circumstances in which he was pla~ _ os 
ced. . He had been left by his father under the special His excel. 
idance of Byram Khan, who was appointed minister !¢°t charac» 
ore his minority, and who was a man of great abili- E 
ties, but of a boundless ambition and an imperious tems 
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. Acber had the consummate address to render his it and the contiguous provinces, than the occupying the 

parece» solely subservient to the necessities western part of Berar. ish, Tellingana, Py livieion 

and advantage of the state ; while at the same time, by of Golconda, and the northern part of Dowlatabad. The 

asserting bis own authority on every proper occasion, capital of this last province was taken in the year 1601, 

a i im and limits after a long and bloody siege, and an unsuccessful attempt 
to his ambition. T stace in which the em- to relieve it, by the confederate princes of the Decan. 


first 


the revolted the reduction of the revolted sem ag Ajmeer to 
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matters ; and by a pro- 

“per attention to the habits and wishes of the 
‘Hindoos still formed the mass of his ; 

and the had learnt 
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In these wars Acber himself was not engaged. They 
were carried on by his sons, and the Patan and Hindoo 
chiefs on the frontiers.. In the mean time, the emper- 
or himself, with his minister the learned Abul Fazel, 
was employed in regulating the internal management 
and economy of the kingdom. Inquiries were set on 
foot, by means of which the revenue, population, pro- 
duce, religion, arts, and commerce of each individual 
district were ascertained, as well as its extent and rela- 
tive position. Most of these important and useful par- 
ticulars were by Abul Fazel collected into a book, call- 
ed the Ayeen Acbaree, or Institutes of Acber, Hindos- 
tan was divided into eleven soubahs, some of 
whic were in extent equal to large European kingdoms. 
The soubahs were again divided into circars, and these 
subdivided into purgunnahs. The names of the origi- 
nal soubahs, as well as of those which were added, have 
already been given ; and the leading particulars rela- 
tive to the extent, &c. of each soubah, will be noticed 
when we treat of the statistics of India. At present, 
we shall only offer a few remarks taken from Major 
Rennell, on the boundaries of those soubahs that border- 
edon the Decan, in order to have a more precise and 
accurate idea of the conquests of Acber. , 

« Guzerat extended southward to Damaun, where 


' ittouched on the district of Baglana, adivision of Amed- 


nagur. 

Malwah extended tothe south of the Nerbudda river ; 
and an angle of it touched on Baglana and Khandeish, on 
the south-west and south, and on Berar on the east. 
The Nerbudda formed the rest of the southern boun- 
dery of Malwah, and also of Allalmbad. The govern- 
ment of Bengal extended to Cuttack, and along the ri- 
wer Mahanuddy; but the soubah of Orissa appears 
not to have been formed at that time. 

Of the newly erected soubahs in the Decan, Khandeish, 
the smallest of them, occupied the space between Mal- 
wah on the north, Berar.ou the east, and Amednagur on 
the west and south. 

Berar hac Aliahabad and Malwah on the north; Khan- 
deish and Amednagur on the west; Tellingana and 
Golconda on the south; and Orissa on the east, as al- 
ready stated, only, the western parts of Berar were re- 
duced by Acber. 

A gur, the xouthmost of Achber’s soubahs, had 
Khandeish and Malwah on the north ; the Gaut or Bala- 
gaut mountains on tle west; Visiapour and Tellin 
on the south; and Berar on the east. The limits of 
this soubah are not defined in the Ayeen Acbaree ; and 
as Acber had wars in the Decan during almost his 
whole reign it may be supposed that its limits were 

wally fluctuating. 


Flings, which in the Ayeen Acbaree is called a 
cirear of Berar, was possessed only in part by Acber. 
Tellingana, of which Wa je was the capital, com- 


prehended. the tract lying between the Krishna and 
Godavery rivers, and east of Visiapour, (answering to 
the modern province of Golconda,) and was ababiy 
in more early times an extensive we 

After Acher had ascertained, by the enquiries he in- 
stituted, the condition and the wants of the different 
provinces of his vast empire, he applied himself most 
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28 
diligently and wisely to their improvement. Schools 
were established, in which both the Indian and Arabic 
lan and sciences were taught. Translations of 
works both of instruction and taste were made at his 
express desire, and under the direction and superin- 
tendance of Abul Fazel. Under his mild and equita- 
ble government, agriculture flourished, commerce re- 
vived, the arts prospered, and his subjects enjoyed the 
fruits of their increased industry, free from those ap- 
sions of insecurity to which they had been so 
exposed. Acber participated in the prosperity of 
his people. His regular annual revenue’ amounted to 
nearly £ 30,000,000 sterling ; and from sources less re- 
and permanent, he frequently derived in the 
course of the year about twenty millions more. His 
armies were not less. remarkable for their numerical 
strength, than their excellent equipment and: disci- 
ine. consisted of about 309,000 honest and eal 
equal number of foot. They. were‘com principal- 
ly of detached tribes enidecdniieaasahenl chiefs ; and, 
from this circumstance, it required all the vigilance and 
vigour to prevent rebellions and insurrections from: be- 
ing much more frequent and dangerous than they ac- 
tually were. Acber died after'a reign of 51) years; in 
the year A. D. 1605. Prince Danial, his eldest ‘son, 
died just before him. 

Immediately on his decease, a powerful party of ‘the 
nobility intrigued for the purpose of placing. Khosru, 
the son of Selim, Acber’s only surviving son, on the 
throne ; but their designs were frustrated, and Selim 
succeeded. The new monarch assumed the appellation 
of Jehanghire, or conqueror of the world. Scarcely 
was he seated on the throne, when his nephew Khosru 
en, in open rebellion ; to this step he seems to have 
been led rather by the advice and intrigues of the no- 
bility, than by his own wishes or judgment. The re- 
bellion, however, was soon quelled, and Khosru thrown 
into prison. As soon as Felatigliire had restored .in- 
ternal tranquillity to his kingdom, he turned his thoughts 
to the conquest of the Decan. He seems, however, 
from some cause, not very apparent, not to have pur- 
sued this object with perseverance or zeal. War was 
also mace on the Rajpoots, and the Rana, or chief prince, 
compelled to sue for peace, on terms most favourable 
to the emperor. 

Jehanghire was a man of talents, and would have 


his mistress, proved himself such by his conduct, had not his coun- 


cils been rendered vacillating and weak, and his go- 
vernment been constrained, by the influence of his mis- 
tress Noor Jean. She was the daughter of Aiaas, a 
Tartar, and was born in the wilderness, to which the 
poverty of her father had obliged him to flee. » Aiaas 
afterwards came to the court of Jehanghire, and being 
a man of considerable abilities, and of probity, he was 
soon noticed and patronized ; his daughter was educa- 
ted with the greatest attention and care, and she ‘soon 
became one of the most accomplished women in Asia. 
As she was also greatly distinguished for her beauty and 
her wit, she was not long in attracting the particular 
notice, and exciting the warm affections, of young 
prince Selim. He requested his father Acber to de- 
mand her in marriage for him ; but as she was betrothed 
to Shere Afkhun, one of the most accomplished and 
bravest nobles in India, Acber refused to interfere. 
Selim therefore was obliged to wait till he ascended the 
throne, when, his passion still being as ardent as be- 
fore, he resolved, by whatever means, to gratify it. 
Noor Jean was by this time married ; but this circum- 
stance possessed no weight in the mind of the new 
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"She soon proved that she did not bearim 


sovereign, He caused her husband to be assassinated, 
and the widow to be conducted to the royal Zenana. 
resent- 
ment against the murderer of -her h d, and. that 
ambition was more erful in her breast than affec« 
tion. She became the wife of Jehanghire, and shortly 
afterwards her influence over him was almost without 
limits. Her father and brothers were raised to. the 
first offices in the empire, and her relations, to the most 
remote degree, came from T: to the M, court, 
where she heaped upon them th, rank, ‘power. 
In one respect, however, her influence, and the: si- 
tuation to which he: was raised, was beneficial not only 
to the emperor, but also to the kingdom at large, Her 
father was appointed prime minister ; and.as his.talents 
were not we a A pis cory and 
his probity remai unimpair i service 
to the ~an4 Under the name of Feri gag olan 


‘he exercised the office of prime minister in such a man- 
ner till his death, that his name: is to this day revered 


by the people of Hindostan. The principles upon which 


‘he administered the government were:similar to those 


upon which Acber had conducted himself ; he regarded 
the industry of the people, not only as the only source 
of wealth and prosperity, but also as the surest defence 
against —- foes, and the best preservative of inter~ 
nal quiet. Forests were cut down, and towns and vil- 
lages_ were built ; manufactures flourished under his 
auspices; but it was to the improvement of agriculture 
that he specially directed his attention and his measures. 
Those provinces, which dering war had been desolated, 


were led and cultiva' Religious. persecution 
was i a fi ; the Hindoo and the Mahomedan. were 
equally the objects of his care, and placed equally un- 
der the protection of the laws. It was. in. this reign 
that Sir Thomas Roe was sent as the first English am- 
bassador to the Emperor of Hindostan. He presented 
a coach to Jehanghire' from:James I. ; and, in spite of 
the opposition of the Prince Royal, obtained the object 
of his mission, which was leave to establish a factory 
at Surat. In the second division of this: article, the 
Euro establishments will be particularly consider- 
ed; we shall therefore only remark in this place, that 
the Portuguese had_ by this time acquired’ considerable 
settlements in Bengal and Guzerat; but only those at 
Guzerat, where: they also: some extent of ter- 
ritory, attracted. the notice of the court; and it is cu- 
rious to observe in what terms the author of the Ayeen 
Acbaree mentions them: Speaking'of the lands of Gu- 
zerat, he says, “ By the neglect of the king’s governors, 
several of these districts are in the hands of py scl 
Ferishta also, eeeeerng a site of an ancient Hi 
temple near Diis, says, it was situated in the dis- 
tricts that were subject to the ‘ idolaters of Europe.” 

The rebellions of his son, Shah Jehan, embittered 
the latter part of his reign; and these’ rebellions were 
sometimes fostered and strengthened by the nobles, 
whose martial habits rendered a life of peace 
to them, and sometimes excited by the intrigues of 

ve dh Mata 

dchinghice died in 1628: at the time of his death 
he-was on a journey to Cashmere, in the cool and beau- 
tiful vallies of which he was. accustomed.to reside du- 


irksome: 
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Dies, : 
A.D. 1628, 


cing the sultry-months of summer. ‘* This: monarch His charac- 
had:the character of being a Deist, because he protect~ *™ ~ 


ed the followers of Brahma and Zoroaster, and even to- 
lerated ‘Christians as well as Mahomedans: he was most 
Tigorous in administering justice, punishing even those 
he loved, without regard to greatness of situation or 
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free from avarice; and his Aurengzebe, and Morad.: The characters and talents of History. 
was forgiving. In private his tedaper was all these were distinctly marked, and though in some —~— 
so so, indeed, as to bear occasionally respects they resembled one another, yet in many ma- rapeegha 

i i terial points, there were great’ and striking differences. .,,.. 

Dara was undoubtedly most richly gifted by nature of 
indolent, and i much in wine and ll the sons, both in the qualities-of his mind, and in 

i irtues of his heart. Like all the princes of’ the 
ell versed in the learning of 
he caused himself to be in- 
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vizier till his death, which happened in his 72d year— 
and though his measures were sometimes despotic, yet 


structed in the ancient learning of Hindostan by some 
Hindoo Pundits, whom he liberally paid for that pur- 
pose ; he was even anxious to acquire some insight in- 
to the yee tg ar customs of Europe; and in 
order to gratify hi ire in this respect, he paid great 
attention to, protected, and encouraged the Jesuits, who 
had a college at Agra. In his temper he was frank 
far beyond what the manners and habits of the east re- 
quire or sanction ; his generosity was unbounded, 
and not always under the guidance of a discriminatin 

In his person he was remarkably hand- 
some; and his address was elegant and insinuating. 
Possessed of these qualifications, renter 


be induced to do: but his » though a 
eae a ape excess of shone: eaetion aie, 
barrier, when the attainment of pleasure was 
Sujah’s object ; in this respect he was weak and unre- 
strained. Both these sons were distinguished, and 


wonderful powers of address, and exquisite 
now of the weak parts of the human character, 
It is evident that such a disposition and habits as Au- 
rengzebe , aided by no mean talents, and the 
happy not common art of having these talents al- 


a as they were directed. Unfortunately, am- 
bition, of no low standard, was the ruling passion of his 
heart ; and this ambition, which aimed at as high power 
as lay within his reach, he was resolved to gratify, 


. son, it would be indispensably necessary to keep his 


ambition concealed from Se ee 
fected the habits of a Faquir, used religion as a 
See The distinguishing features 
in the disposition of the fourth son, Sete viekense ae 
impatience ; but they were not the violence and im 
tience of a bad heart, seh ekrrmmpam Pose wt 
were rather constitutional than the result of thought. 
lessness or vice, and they were accompanied, as is 
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History. the case, where they are of this venial description, by 
—\~" a great share of openness and sincerity ; in courage he 
su all his brothers. Of the daughters of Shah 
Jehan, two only require particular notice ; the eldest, 
Jehanara, resembled Dara, in almost every $ 
and these two were, of all the emperor’s children, the 
most remarkable for filial piety, and for mutual affec- 
tion. Roshenara resembled her brother Aurengzebe 
in disposition ; and this similarity induced her always 
to support his interest and plans as far as lay in her 

wer. 

PoShah Jehan, who had a clear insight into the charac- 
ters of his sons, was very apprehensive that on his death 
disputes might arise among them: partial to Dara, not 
more, perhaps, because he was the eldest, than on ac- 
count of his excellent qualities; he made him the asso- 
ciate of his throne, co commanded respect to be paid 
to the signet of Dara, equal to that which was paid to 
his own. _ In order, however, that this might not rouse 
the jealousy of his brothers, he at the same time made 
Sujah governor of Bengal, Aurengzebe governor of the 
southern provinces, and Morad governor of Guzerat. 
But this very measure, in one respect, defeated the ob- 
ject which the emperor had in contemplation ; for Dara 
ee necessarily near his father, while his brothers 
were at adistance, they were disposed to regard their 
appointments as gan them, not so much to place them 
on a footing with Dara, as to remove them from the 
seat of government, and consequently to deprive them 
of the ce of contesting the throne with him, in the 
event of their father’s death. 

“Taken ill, As long as Shah Jehan continued in health and vi- 
A. D. 165% gour, the authority of Dara was not questioned by his 

brothers ; but in the year A. D..1657, the emperor ha- 

ving been seized with a stroke of the palsy, was obliged 

to give up the entire government to his eldest son. 

. As soon as the other brothers heard of their father’s il- 
'Consequent ness, they immediately anticipated a fatal issue, and ap- 
-attempts of eehending the destruction of their power as soon as 
"his cons, ara should ascend the throne, they each, without com- 
municating with the other two, resolved to march with 

the utmost expedition to Delhi, The intelligence of 

the approach of Sujah first reached the seat of govern- 

ment; and as Dara did not deem it prudent to leave 

Delhi himself, he dispatched his son to oppose Sujah. 

The hostile armies met near Benares; a battle was 

fought, which terminated in the defeat of the invader, 

who retraced his steps into Bengal for the purpose of 

raising new forces.. But the danger with which Dara 

was surrounded was very little lessened by this defeat : 

cig from the position of his government, had been 


Makes the 
eldest asso- 
ciate of his 
throne. 


obliged to commence hostilities without aid from his 
brothers ; but they had it in their power to unite their 
armies ; and this they actually did: Aurengzebe, on his 
i march from the Decan, being joined at Brampoor by 

Morad, with his treops from Guzerat. . While Aureng- 


i zebe possessed the government of the Decan,.his ambi- 
trigues, 0m had not been asleep, nor had it been unaided by 


those talents and habits, which were so well calculated 
to attain its gratification in the most unsuspicious and 
gertain manner. Meer Jumla, a man.of low origin, 
but of an enterprising turn, had raised himself to great 
power, and immense wealth at the court of 

princes of Golconda ; but, in consequence of some 
affront which he received, he fled. to Aurengzebe, 
bringing along with him all his treasures. To make 
this man his friend, Aurengzebe was iticited, not less 
by the consideration of his riches and. forces, than of 
his abilities ; accordingly he received him in the most 
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kind and flattering manner, and soon gained such an 


ascendancy over him, that he found no difficulty in per- 
suading him to join in the attempt to deprive Dara of 
the throne of Delhi. Neo bs 

As the united forces of Aurengzebe, Morad, and 
Meer Jumla were very numerous, Dara cesta to 
oppose their progress by every means in. his power; 
nomial oa army, under a general whom he could 
depend upon, was stationed on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, to contest the passage of that river; but the at- 
tempt was in vain; the army of Dara was defeated, 
and Dara then deemed it necessary to advance aeainst 
his enemies. The brothers met near Agra; a 
was fought ; victory seemed doubtful for a gonsidera- 
ble time, and turned in. favour of the invaders. only in His victory 
consequence of an apparently trifling circumstance. ver Dara. 
Dara was obliged to dismount from his elephant from 
different accidents; and the soldiers no longer seeing 
him at his station, were panic struck and fled. Au- 
rengzebe and Morad thus goines a decided victory, . 

The next objects which Aurengzebe had in view was 
the capture of his father and his brother Dara; to ac- 
complish the latter, he marched without loss of. time 
after the battle to Agra; and that city presenting the Enters 
prospect of a resistance, which he had not leisure,or Agr 
means to overcome, he had recourse to stratagem, and - 
thus gained possession of it, His father consequently 
fell into his power, and he imprisoned him, his daugh- 
ter Jehanara, and the infant daughter of Dara, in the 
fortress. In the mean time Dara had fled to Delhi, 
and against that city Aurengzebe now directed his 
march. Hitherto he had succeeded in persuading his 
brother Morad, that it was for his sake alone he was 
anxious to deprive their father and brother of the 
throne ; and that the only reward he sought for him- 
self was a,hermitage, in which he might spend the re- 
mainder of his life, at a distance from the cares and va- 
nities of the world. But his real projects now became 
apparent, and Morad regarded him with suspicion and 
alarm. As Morad was the favourite of the troops, and 
besides had a great number of personal friends, Aureng- 
zebe resolved to remove him; and this he did, not in 
his accustomed dark ,and crafty manner, but openly ; 
for having invited him to a sumptuous entertainment, 
he caused him to be seized and murdered. It does not 
appear that this most violent measure created any dis- 
turbance, for after its perpetration Aurengzebe imme- 
diately marched to Delhi, He did not, however, as- 
sume the sovereignty, without the mockery of appear 
ing to have it forced upon him, by-the urgent repre- 
sentations and entreaties of his friends: as soon as he prec 
became emperor, he took the appellation of Alumghire, ro 1688. 
or conqueror of the world. ‘ Ne 

As.soon as Sujah heard of the death of one of his — 
brothers, the defeat of the other, and the, successful en« 
terprize of Aurengzebe, he collected a large army,’and 
commenced his march towards Delhi; as he was now 
the only obstacle which stood between Aurengzebe 
and the entire and secure possession of the throne, the 
latter immediately made preparations to oppose him ; 
and assoon as he had completed such measures as were 
necessary to keep Delhi quiet during his.absence, he 
left that capital with a powerful army. The two bro- 
thers met at Kedgera, about 30 miles from Allahabad ; Battle of 
the battle which ensued was obstinate and bloody, but Kedgeta. 
it terminated in the defeat of Sujah. Yet, notwith- Gy 
standing this defeat, Sujah was still a formidable oppo- 
nent ;. and his farther resistance was rendered peculi- 
arly harassing to Aurengzebe, as well as dangerous, by 
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comprehended a country of 
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natural 


ali parts of _ oe ore inte 
cipalities, many of whi ed upon the 
i i Mahkomedan chieftains, ‘but were never 


completely brought under subjection. 
In the middle of the 17th century, Sevajee suddenly 


mountains, mtar the sea coast. The security of these 
retreats, and the connections he had in the army of Be- 
japore, brought numerous bodies of troops to his ser« 
vice; while his abilities, and the desire of opposing 
a Mahomedan power, induced many of the rajahs to 
devote themselves to his cause. Under these circum 


the general, and the army, 
ro ene of their leader, broke up and ———— 

t this period Aurengzebe was in the Decan. He 
had reduced Golcondah ; but being obliged to return 
to Delhi, he was apprehensive that his conquest would 
be wrested from him by the king of Bejapore. He 
Slaippaniptovtenanan i Swe mere See 
his ally ; , by congratulati im on his success, 
and ing him in ion of some forts ini 


scheme. Sevajee, enterprising and crafty, extended his 
douiisioes, tll, by hie plunder of Suret in the year 


susp 

ron the esorecorra of its commerce, 
ity was in high renown, as bei e through 
adh ter Sdeahla readers ietinegy: ts Meee, 
of which, in the archives of the empire, it was called 
the port, Aurengzebe felt the dis as well as the 
detriment of the insult. The whole army of the De- 
can, therefore, was ordered to invade the Mahratta ter- 

; but Aurengzebe did not trust entirely to force, 


History. 


tains, =——\——" 


A. D, 1664, 


Aureng- 
zebe endca- 


ritory 
he also employed stratagem ; and finding that Sevajee yours to de- 


made a most —— resistance, he u 
persuade him to e peace 
in this, but also iled upon him to come to Delhi. 
When he arrived at this city, he discovered that he had 
been deceived, and, burning with revenge, he contri- 
ved to escape, and place himself again at the head of 
his armies. Aurengzebe was now convinced that he 
had stirred up st himself a most rancorous and 
formidable foe, who would not only defeat his schemes 
of conquest in the Decan, but most probably wrest from 
him the territories he had already acquired there. To 
reduce him by the sword was out of the question; he 

in attempted stratagem, but without success. Un- 


these circumstances, Aurengzebe resolved to em- 


all his arts to ceive their 
; and not only succeeded -chief. 
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human nature which he so 

Ptaontly or “ Sie that the Mabratta chief 

was actuated by the most unbounded ambition, and 

this passion he hoped to manage in such a manner as 
to bring about his destruction. ‘ 2 

In the year 1667, Aurengzebe appointed his son Ma~ 

homed Mauzum to the government of the Decan ; and 


- the prince marched from Delhi with a numerous and 


chosen army. As soon as he reached the Mahratta 
country, bowel his troops to spread along the foot 
of the Lille, to the north and south of Jenn h-gur, in 
such a careless manner, that the bands of Sevajee made 
excursions through them, even to the gates of Beja- 
pore. Aurengzebe, informed of this, wrote in a threat- 
ening and displeased tone to his son ; who, in his turn, 
ly expressed displeasure. at his father. At last 
there seemed to be no doubt that the son had revolted. 
In the mean time the Mahratta chief had, through his 
ies, fully informed himself of the state of things in 
oe M camp ; he was not, therefore, surprised when 
Mahomed applied to him for assistance against his fa- 
ther ; but Sevajee’s suspicions were raised ; he dreaded 
a collusion between the father and son; and this he en- 
deavoured to ascertain by his spies, both in the camp 
of Mahomed and at Delhi. He could, however, learn 
or conjecture nothing ; still he resolved to continue sus- 
picious and guarded, till at last Mahomed was convin- 
ced that it was impossible to overreach Sevajee. From 
this plan, though unsuccessful, a however 
reaped one advantage; for it had fixed such general 
distrust on his son, as was likely to prevent him from 
gaining any support in any future intention of real re- 
ion. 


Patan tribes About this period, the intrigues of the Persians had 


seyolt, 


Surat taken. 
A, D. 1669. 


incited several of the Patan tribes of Cabul to rebel 
against Aurengzebe ; but being deprived of the assist- 
ance they ex by the death of the sophy of Persia, 
they were left to the mercy of Aurengzebe, who punish- 
ed them with vindictive severity. It was in the Decan, 
however, that the emperor's schemes were carried on to 
the greatest extent, and with the most zeal ; and there 
they were still o in the most formidable manner 
by the Mahratta chieftain. Sevajee was at this time in 
possession of all the ridge that stretches from Rajah- 
poor to Damaun ; besides which, he had several detach- 
ed fortresses of great strength to the eastward. With 
the exception of Chaul, he was in possession of the sea 
coast from the river of Rajahpoor to the river Pener, 
which flows into the harbour of Bombay. As it was 
evident that he meant to attack either Surat or Aurun- 
gabod, Aurengzebe’s generals fixed their station at Jen- 
neah-gur, which was the most proper point to watch 
his movements in either direction. . Sevajee, however, 
eluded their vigilance, and at the end of the year 1669 
he suddenly attacked and reduced Surat. This insult 
increased the indignation of the emperor; but as he 
could not spare more troops from near his own person, 
he was obliged to dispatch them into the Decan even 
from the province of Bahar. He also resolved to make 
a descent on the shores of the Concan, and thus com- 
vel Sevajee to attend solely to the defence of his own 
ninions. Against the fleet which was to be employ- 
ed in the transport of these troops, the Mahratta chief 
sent one of his generals, in the hopes of being able to 
destroy it in the harbour; but this expedition proved 
unsuccessful. The plans of Aurengzebe, however, did 
- ern Sevajee ; Los prudence and enterprise, 
ual is territori 
Zaimenes liven: tories, and more 


In the mean time, the rebellion of the Patans of Ca- History. 
bul had become the most solicitous concern of the em- 
pire. One entire army, commanded by the Mogul’s awe 
vernor of Peshawer, which had crossed thtedndus; was gefénd his 
estroyed by them. Encouraged by this success, they empire a- 
became more daring, and formed a. plan which might gainst the 


. have proved fatal to the power of Aurengzebe. . It Patans ; 


already been mentioned, that the ‘or’s brother Su- 
jah took refuge with the rajah of Arracan, by whom 
he was murdered. It happened that a Patan soldier, 
who. —— in the army of Sujah, bore: such a re« 
sembl to him in countenance and figure that they 
might easily have been mistaken for other. This 
man had also acquired the manners and deportment, as 
well as some minute particulars of the life of Sujah, ina 
surprising degree. This adventurer the Patans produ< 
ced as the lawful king of Hindostan, and_all the tribes 
were summoned to march with him to Delhi. As they 
could bring 150,000 men into the field, and were brave 
and active, and retained an hereditary aversion to the 
Mogul authority, this intelligence alarmed Aurengzebe, 


_and schemes of distant conquest were laid aside for the 


protection of his throne. As he was not a man either Marches a- 
disposed or obliged to be dilatory in his movements, gainst them. 
he immediately disolnyad the standard of the empire, 4-D- 1674 
marched from Delhi in April 1674, and crossed the  - 
Indus at the end of the year. The particulars of this 
expedition are not clearly or fully detailed ; but it 

pears that the rebellion was soon quelled, and the Pa-~ 

tans, though not completely subdued, were compelled 

to retire to their mountains,.and the emperor returned 

to his capital in July 1676. 

Towards the Decan, and the designs of Sevajee, he affairs of 

ain directed his anxious attention, The Mahratta the Decan 
chief was still carrying on his conquests, and had even 2d the 
penetrated into the Carnatic. While Aurengzebe was Mabrattas. 
engaged in warfare with the Patans, he was-obliged to 
pass unnoticed, and unrepressed the schemes of Seva- 
jee; and he probably thought, that he would waste his 
force unprofitably at such a distance, against so strong 
a country. But he was mistaken in this idea ; for Seva~ 
jee was not only able to maintain his conquests, he 
also, by the prudent and economical mode in which he 
conducted his wars, drew from that conquest the means 
of other invasions. Visiapore now became as much ex 
posed to his attacks from the Carnatic on one side, as 
from the Concan on the ether; and the rich countries. 
to the south of the Coleroon lay at his mercy. 

Aurengzebe intended tohave put himself at the head pojnoots 
of his armies in the Decan, having found that his revolt. 
nerals were not equal to the Mahratta chieftain either A. D. 1678. 
in talents or’skill; but his persecution of the Hindoos 
had stirred up the Rajpoot tribes in Ajmeer, and he- 
deemed it nece: ; in the first place, to reduce them. ~ 
Accordingly, he advanced towards their country in the: 
year 1678. On theapproach of his army, they aban= 
doned the plain, and secured their herds, and their wo- 
men and children, in the vallies within the mountains. , 
Aurengzebe, insensible of the dangers he was about to. 
encounter, and ignorant both of the nature of the coun= 
try, and of the resources and army of the rajahs, pushed 
on in the most imprudent manner, till at length the di- 
vision, which he himself commanded, was 
ly stopped by insuperable defences and precipices in 

ms tlw the rajahs, in the course ok one ni 
closed the passes in his rear, by felling the ov : 
trees, and from their prec prevented all en« 
deavours of his troops to remove the obstacle. The fa-. 
vourite wife of the emperor, who had accompanied him 
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Mistory.. im this war, was inclosed in another defile of the moun- empire, which could with prudence be collected to one _ History. 
—r~ tains, where she was taken pri son Taf coxperor wren mburdhagyed wapahats Wie wer Biggetty; was 


himself, unable to escape unwilling to surrender, the command of the three sons of the emperor, and 
was exposed to all the horrors of famine ; but most un- his own inspection. Of these sons, the youngest, Ac- 
i ber, was turbulent, arrogant, and mischievous. The 
army he commanded lay nearest the city of Ajmeer, 
tions, and permitted him to escape. The empress also where Aurengzebe was; and Acber was easily bribed, oon ae 
was sent back ; and the only recompence which the rax by the promise of the of the Rajahs, to at. % the Em- 
i this moderation was, that the tempt the seizure of his father, and the placing himself PO). 
i i onthe scheme, = reece Ae betrayed a. D. 1681. 
to Aure’ y Acber ju it it to escape 
and cae aags near Gamat! aS ihcons the eldest 
however, a second time exposed to immi- son, was ordered by A ebe to follow Acber, and 
conduct of the pote Seen it till he had taken him :- the fu- 
i ; im- gitive, ever, effected his escape ; and on the Ist of and escapes 
‘to Ajmeer, with his body- 4000 June 1681, errived at, Pawleogur, fort at the foot of 19 ie 
men. His sons i the war in a different the Ghauts, not far from Bombay. “3 
ae ey ee neither, at the end of the year, Sambagee, who had succeeded Sevajee as chief of 
been able to the passes of the mountains. the Mahrattas, was at this time at Panda; and short- 
jee, i ly afterwards he paid his personal homage to Acber; 
sequence of a confederacy of pri against him, had- duteing » that he intended to accompany him with 
been bat his spirits were not 30,000 horse to Brampore, and there proclaim him em- 
broken, nor his plins frustrated. He soon resumed of- peror of the Moguls. , 
i i i A , when he learnt that his son had effect- Aurengzebe 
pr ize. A convoy of money for the use ed his escape -into the south of India, fully impressed parsucshin. 
support of the Mogul army was coming to Aurun- with the necessity of prompt and vigorous measures, 
of which he received early intelligence. He sent forward the two armies commanded by his sons, 
resolved to intetcept it ; and accordingly, with a de- and soon afterwards marched from Ajmeer with a third- 
tachment of his best cavalry, he set out, and fell upon army, which he himself commanded. Before he set 
fa a ae known, within a out, however, he concluded a piece with the Rajpoots ; 
carried off the eee Cr manny which 
ves ich - eee ee 
Sevajee the in a an inflammation emperor, on his part, did not insist on the capitation 
Mabratta the beeast. ts illness was concealed as long as pos- tax—the constant source of uneasiness and turbulence 
uble, il 16 A 
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chief dies. oor me Ren ee eeemeN na 1680. with the Rajpoots, 

# Meee, the period his death, the Mahratta states comprised; By the middle of November 1681, the three armies 
on western side of India, all the coast, with the back had arrived at their intended stations. Azim’s at Ah- 
country, from the river Mirzeon to Versal, oe t, Mauzum’s at Aurungabad, and Avurengzebe 
the small territory of Goa; to the south, me himself at Brampore. His plan was to attack the moun- 
sette, and the Portuguese possessions between tains with his land forces, whiile his fleets should act 
and Demaun ; to the north, along the other side of the against the fleet and coasts of the Mahratta chief. This 
ridge, they comprehended. all the district as far as the war is full of petty details, rather than of interesting and. 
mountains continued to the westward. The length of important transactions. Sambagee continued for a long 
the whole might. be estimated at 400 miles, and the time cither to defeat the open measures, or to frustrate 
breadth.at 120. At the distance of 300 miles from this the secret designs of Aurengzebe, till at length, IM Death of 
territory he was in possession, towards the eastern sea, 1689, he was betrayed into his hands, and murdered in Sambagee 
of half the Carnatic. The whole had been acquired by the most barbarous manner by his orders. Prior to this the Mab- 
his own abilities and enterprize ; and he left, at his de- event, Aurengzebe had commenced hostilities against "chief. 
cease, a permanent , established on commu. the kings of Bejapore and Golconda, and he soon re- 4: D- 199. 
nion of manners, customs, and religion. duced these two countries completely under his power; 


Aurengzebe could not restrain the emotions of his but notwithstanding these successes, and the death of 
joy on hearing of Sevajee's death, nor the justice due the Mahratta chief, the mountainous of Baglana 
to his character, which he had denied him during his were unsubdued, and he experienced great difficulty 


life. “* He was,” he said, “a great captain ; the in ting his uests on the west. 
enly one who had the magnanimity to raise a new king- ats atiadians Gin 0s ling Gans fax Go’ Dette, ttnimres Disturb. 
dom, whilst he himself had been endeavouring to de- the tribes in the north of his empire, particularly ances in the 


stroy the ancient ; es Patans, and Jats, to take up arms: this north of 
that his armies bad been employed against him for 19 was the first time that the Jats appeared otherwise Hindostan 
years, ge state had been always in- than as banditti. ae —- however, were 
Creasing. was accustomed to to Sevajee the soon and easily que ; and the emperor. appears to 
appellation of the Mountain Rat. ovply = have passed heehee of his reign unmarked by 

War against Aurengzebe still remained at Azmir directing the any event of moment. He died ts the year 1707, in Death of 


the Rajpoots war against the Rajpoots, carried on by two different the 90th year of his , after a reign of 52 years. Aureng- 
| singed. armies, under the command of his sons. In the year Undhe bias, the Mogul expire reached utmost limits zebe. 
1681, the army of Azim took thercity of Chittore by to which it ever attained ; it comprehended the country 4- D- 1707. 
surprize, where all the favourite objects of Hindoo wor- from the 10th to the 35th degree of latitude, and nearly 
ship were destroyed. The rajahs, however, were not as many degrees of longitude. 
Cone a A deemed it ttorecal § Notwithstanding the ambitious projects in which 


from the » The whole force of the Avurengzebe was engaged during a large portion even of. 
‘ x 
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Habits and 


govern- 
ment, 


-in the internal administration of his empire. 
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his very long reign, he was by no means unattentive to 


the improvement of his empire, or the comforts of his 
people. He uniformly, and without solicitation, re- 


mitted the taxes in those districts which-suffered from 
a scarcity, inundation, or we sommes of = ei 
during his repeated journies through every “oe 
imme vinnie: heatsotaliy noted the farms which 
were cultivated in the most careful and productive 
manner ; and, as a reward to the farmers, he either re- 
mitted or lightened their taxes. He built colleges in 
all the principal cities of Hindostan, and schools in the 
inferior towns. He likewise established several public 
libraries, and gave rewards to learned men. Hospi- 
tals, caravanseries, and bri , were built, and. where 
it was impracticable to build bridges,..ferries were esta- 
blished. The administration, of justice was impartial ; 
and though severe and cruel in many-of his measures 
of foreign or general policy, he was by no means so 
So averse 
wasshe, either from feeling, principle, orpolicy, to pu- 
nish crimes with death, that capital punishments were 
nearly disused ‘during his reign. 

His person was by no means remarkable; nor -was 
his countenance handsome; but his features were mark- 
ed.with strong expressions of-intelligence, and they 
were by no means disagreeable, His manners were 
prepossessing and simple, his voice was harmonious, 
and he was a good orator, and an elegant writer. He 
was well acquainted with the-lan es of Arabia and 
Persia, and he wrote the Mo tongue, as well as 
the various dialects of India, with ease and elegance. 

His wealth was immense. His revenue exceeded 
£32,000,900 sterling, in a country where the products 
of the earth are about four times as cheap as in Eng- 
land. Even after many years of weak government, 
and both public and. private disturbances, Nadir Shah, 
when he invaded India, carried back with him from: 
the royal treasury of Delhi above £80,000,000 Sterling 
in gold and jewels; most, if not all of which, must 
have been collected by Aurengzebe. Yet notwith- 
standing the immense wealth which he left behind 
him, the magnificence of his court was unrivalled, even 
in the annals of the East. His own dress was simple, 
except on days of festivals, when he wore cloth of gold 
and jewels. In the manners and habits of his private 
life, he was free from parade and ostentation, but he 
eneouraged magnificence in his nobles, and required it 
in the governors of his provinces. 

He rose every morning at day-break ; and after go- 
ing into the bath, he spent half an hour at his devo- 
tions, and the same time in reading. He then dressed. 
At seven o'clock, he went to the chamber of justice, 
where he expected to meet his judges. Here he heard 
appeals from such of his subjects as thought themselves 
sg@rieved, and overlooked the lastdecisions of the courts 
of law. At this time every person was not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, to approach him. To those 
who were poor and necessitous, he gave money, havin 
always a large sum lying on a bench beside him for that 
express purpose. If a well-grounded complaint was 
maile nst any of his nobles, though they might be 
men of great influence and consideration, or even his 
personal friends, they were deprived of their estates, 
and thus degraded, were obliged to appear daily at the 
hall of audience, till they were restored to their rank 
and property, by offering full redress and compensa. 

* pe 
‘tion to the injured party ; but, if they continued con- 
tumacious, wey were banished. At nine o'clock, the 
emperor asted with his family ; after this he ap- 


at a balcony facing the great square of his pa- History. 


. The elephants were now brought out, richly cas =“ 
ame ed, saan as his state horses, tq be reviewed Habits and 
Pefore. him ;—feats of horsemanship combats of Se 


wild beasts took place. At eleven o’clock he went to 
the hall of audience, and mounted a throne covered 
-with jewels; before him all his nobles, in two ranks, 
were arranged, on rich carpets, when the ambassadors, 
viceroys, generals, and visitors, were introduced. ‘Each 
rson-on being presented, made an offering ; and if 
was in high favour, the king received it from his 
own hand. The ceremonies of introduction ‘consisted 
in bowing three times, at three different intervals, on 
approaching the throne, and the same on, retiring. 
en anew dignity was conferred on any noble, a 
dress of state, two elephants, two horses, a camp-bed, 
a sword, warlike instruments and ensigns, his patent, 
and a sum.of money, were given him by the emperor. 
The hall of audience was a most magnificent and splen« 
did apartment ; its roof was of silver; the rails which 
divided it from the courts were of gold, and»the other 
tails-of silver. It opened into a large square, where 
Aurengzebe reviewed his troops. A second square was 
occupied by the lower order of nobility; a third by 
artizans, who came to exhibit ‘their manufactures, and 
who received rewards according to their merits; and a 
fourth was filled by huntsmen, who presented wild 
animals and game. The emperor spent two hours in 
this hall, after which he retired to his bathing cham- 
ber with his officers of state, and regulated the com- 
mon affairs of the kingdom.. He spent an honr at table, 
and in the hot season slept half an hour after dinner. 
At four o'clock he appeared in the balcony over the 
great gate of the palace, when a mob usually collected 
round him with petitions and complaints. From this 
he retired. to prayers, and thence to the bathing- 
room again, where the vizier and other ministers as- 
sembled, The council frequently sat late, but the 
usual hour for the emperor's retiring was nine o'clock. 

Such was the mode in which Aurengzebe spent the 
day while he was at Delhi, as described by Bernier. 
Even when he was on a journey, the court of justice 
was held in the camp, at the same hours as in the city. 
But as it might have been inconvenient, or beyond the 
means of many, to follow the king for the sake of ob- 
taining justice, to these was granted a sum adequate to 
defray thie travelling expences, 

That most curious traveller, Bernier, who followed 
the camp of Aurengzebe from Delhi to Cashmere, de- 
scribes, with great accuracy, the immense moving city. 
The guard.of cavalry consisted of 35,600 men, that of 
infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp 
contained 150,000 horses, mules, and.elephants ; 50,000 


camels; 50,000 oxen; and between $00,000and 400,000 — 


persons. Almost all Delhi followed the .court, whose 
magnificence supported its industry. , : 
Such is the picture of the manners and magnificence 


g of the Mogul empire at the period of Aurengzebe’s 
had and splene 


reign, when it attained its utmost extent 

dour, and before the peculiarities of its manners were 
broken in upon by the intermixture of those of foreign 
nations, id 


Aurengzebe seemed sensible, before his’ death, that Convulsiens 
his empire, which had been extended so much by him- “er Au- 
self, by means not the most justifiable, and which was **P22cbe’s 


composed in a great degree of parts so discordant and 

distant, would, in all probability, not long remain quiet 

and undivided; and this. ; jon was increased 

by his observation and experience of the chavacter of 
5 KiA..1 
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his ‘It has been at, under 
Nintory. sons. thought that, this 


his apprehensions of civil wars. He left behind him 
four sons ; inca daliieidainern under the ti- 
tle of Bahauder Shah; Azim, and Buksh, who 


contested the empire with their elder 3 
Z » who, thirty years before, had alice 


ged in rebellion, and fled into Persia. Scarcely was 
dead, when a civil war broke out between 
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ed in the death of the youngest. Only the oldest and 
third rs now remained; and as the oldest was 
supported by an Omrah in high trust, a man of great 


. been affronted by the Seids while they were in 
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talents intrigue, he at last succeeded in gaini History. 
c ion of the throne, after a third battle, in which “~~” 
brother was slain. 
The low and disgusting vices of Jehaunder, who was Jehaunder 
now emperor, together with the pride of the Omrah, 5»*"- 
who had raised him to the throne, soon proved his de- 
struction. The two brother Seids Abdoola Khan, and 
Ali Khan, originally soldiers of fortune, had raised 
ves to governments in the eastern provinces, 
during the troubled times that succeeded the death of 
Aurengzebe. These two chiefs resolved to place Fe- 


in the year 1712. The emperor was Jehaunder 
killed in this battle, and for some time the capital was killed. 
deluged with the blood of his nobles. In order to se- : 
cure the throne to Ferokshere, all who might aspire to 
a with hot irons, — afterwards impri- 
soned. In ear the Seiks again appeared 
in arms; and in 1716, oy tanll Sucenin te Reteaabae. 
that the emperor marched against them at the head of 
his eee army. But,the particulars, or precise issue 
campaign, are not known. . 
The two chieftains who had raised the emperor to 
throne, thinking themselves slighted on account of 
his favourites, — SS ee ign of six 
years, in 1717, one al family, 
released confinement, in his saad; 


w 
him and murdered, and also his brother. 


A. D. 1716. 


= 


sal of the seat of government, and nominally of the em- 
pire at ; but an incurable anarchy had been in- 


troduced into all the i the governors of which 
were strongly disposed notonly to coincide with the Seids 
in their want of allegiance to the head of the empire, 


but even to dispute the power of the Seids themselves. 
In the year 1720, Ma Shab, grandson of Ba- 
Shah, who since the accession of Jehaunder Shah 
had been in confinement, was placed on the throne b 
the Seids. His first enterprise was against the Seid 
themselves. Warned by fate of his predecessors, 
he was convinced, that till they were ath shee to the 
rank of subjects, be could not be emperor. As soon, 
therefore, as he had cautiously and gradually —— 
ened his own influence and power, he began to reduce 
theirs. But they had been too long the virtual rulers 
of the ew to submit at : or having NuMeEroUs estab}ishes 
friends an partiza ns, rebelled inst himself on 
their sovereign. A battle rly A which pa eet the throne, 
defeated, and their defeat was followed by the empe- 
ror’s acquiring his fall and legitimate power. 

But, in consequence of the agitated and disturbed yj2am, 
state of the empire, the distant parts of it, especially viceroy of 
those which had been added to it recently, loosed their the Decan. 
allegiance and d 3 particularly the Decan, of 
which Nizam ul Moolk was viceroy, This man having 


er, 
resolved to avenge himself upon the emperor. Beas: 
cordingly remained almost constantly at the seat of his 
government; and his measures while there created great 
suspicion and alarm. In order, if possible, either to tempt 
him from bis plans, or to get him into his power, the 
emperor invited him to court, and offered him the situa- 
tion of vizier. But he was too enlightened and cau- 
tious, or too ambitious to accept of this offer. As, how- 
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ever, he was sensible that by himself he stood little 
chance of succeeding in his designs of rendering the 
Decan independent, he cast his thoughts round for as- 
sistance ; and on many accounts the Mahrattas seemed 
to him best calculated to answer his object. 

The power and territories of the Mahrattas had been 
gradually increasing. Enterprizing and active, com- 
manded by princes who in a high degree possessed 
these characteristics of the nation, and surrounded -by 
~weak and divided states, it is not to be wondered that 
they sueceeded in gradually extending their dominions, 
pf in striking awe into their neighbours. Early in 
the reign of Mahomed Shah, they had imperiously de- 
manded and received tribute from him, under the con- 
dition that they would lay waste or seize the provinces 
of Malwah and Ajmeer ; and this tribute amounted to 
one-fourth of the net revenué which be derived from 
these provinces. As might have keen expected, how- 
ever, they were not long satisfied with this tribute, for 
they invaded and conquered the greatest part of Mal- 
— A short time afterwards they seized upon the 
other pert as well as upon the province of Ajmeer. 
The Mahrattas, therefore, were by no means unwilling 
to listen to the proposal of the Nizam ; but their object 
was not so much to assist them, as to benefit themselves; 
and they hoped, during the disputes and wars between 
him and the emperor, that they should be able still fur. 
ther to extend their territories. 

In the year 1738, the Nizam, having arranged all his 
plans, and believing himself sufficiently powerful to 
carry them into execution, came to court attended by a 
large body of armed followers. He had already, by his 
intrigues and bribes, procured a large party there ; but 
on his arrival he found that the opposite party was too 
strong for him. At the head of it was the commander 
in chief of the army of the empire. The Nizam had 
now gone too far to retreat, and as the Mahrattas, 

acting with him in the middle provinces, could 
be of no use where support was chiefly wanted, he di- 
rected his thoughts to another quarter, 

_ At this period Nadir Shah, the usurper of the Per- 
sian throne, had invaded the province of Candahar, and 
was besieging the fortress of Candahar itself. This 
province, which had long formed part of the Mogul 
empire, at this time was held by an Afghan chief. The 
siege lasted 18 months. . After it was finished, Nadir 
prepared to invade Cabul. The Nizam, informed of 
these things, resolved to invite Nadir to invade Hin- 
dostan. By some it is said, that it was in consequence 
of this invitation alone, that Nadir entered Hindostan ; 
‘but according to others, while he was in Cabul, the 
imprudence of Mahomed affronted the Persian ambas- 
sador, and this afforded an immediate pretext for the 
invasion of his master. However this may be, in the 
year 1739, Nadir Shah entered into Hindostan. 

A kind of infatuation seems to have prevailed in the 
Mogul councils. The army was not half assembled ; 
and Mahomed had marched only a day’s journey from 
Delhi into the plains of Carnaw), when Nadir, who had 
by this time reduced Lahore, defeated him, with the 
loss of Douran, the commander in chief of the army, 
and his best and bravest minister. It appears that be- 
fore this fatal battle, Nadir was so little confident of 
success, that he offered to evacuate the ‘empire for 50 
lacks of rupees. But the intrigues of the Nizam and 
his party induced the emperor not only to refuse this 
sum, but after the battle to throw himself on the cle- 
meen? of Nadir. The first consequence of the battle 
was the reduction of Delhi, At first the strictest dis- 
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cipline prevailed among the Persians ; no one waS'mo~ History. 


lested ; and the emperor, after having been kept a state 
prisoner with his family for afew days, was nitted 
to return quietly to his palace. But though this strict. 
ness of discipline was maintained, and this moderation 
shown with regard to the'emperor, the Conqueror was 
intent on plunder, and the scene was soon changed. A 
quarrel having arisen in-the bazar'of Delhi, ‘one of those 
engaged, suddenly called out that Nadir Shah was 
dead, and that’‘now was the time to free Delhi from 
the Persians. 
during the whole night, the city was ‘a scene of-con- 
fusion and murder. The inhabitants, however, had 
soon ample and dreadful reason to repent of their pre- 
cipitancy ; for at day-light Nadir gave orders for a fee 
neral massacre, without distinction of age or sex. The 
carnage lasted from sun-rise till mid-day, when the 
emperor and his nobles appeared before Nadir Shah, 
and, for the sake of Mahomed, he was induced to pro- 
nounce the words “ I forgive.” Instantly the carnage 
stopped, but its effects continued; for many Hindoos 
as well as Moguls, in order to save their women from 
pollution, had set fire to their houses, and burned their 
families and effects. These fires spread, and the city 
soon presented a most dreadful scene of ruins. The 
dead bodies occasioned a pestilential disorder amon, 
the comparatively few inhabitants that survived; and, 
as always is the case during the prevalence of any 
dreadful calamity of this nature, every species of crime 
and immorality was indulged in. In order to extort 
confessions of treasures, private murders were commit~ 
ted; the ties of friendship and blood were forgotten. 
The evil, however, was not yet at its height: famine 
was added to pestilence, murder, and plunder; and 
hundreds of persons, desperate, and hopeless of esca- 
ping from such accumulated distress, and unable to 

ear the sight of those whom they had loved and re- 
spected, either falling under it, or what was worse in 
their estimation, giving themselves up to the commis- 
sion of every crime, put an end to their own lives. 


At length, after having had possession of Delhi for Nnagirjeayes 


about six weeks, Nadir left it; but he left it almost a 
desert ; for it is said, that 100,000 of its inhabitants 
had been massacred by his troops, or destroyed by 
fire, pestilence, or famine. A treaty had been conclu- 
ded, by which he confirmed Mahomed on the throne of 
all the provinces east of the Indus, reserving those to 
the west for himself. He also married his son to a 
grand-daughter of Aurengzebe. He carried with him 
three millions and a half sterling in-money from the 
royal treasury ; one million and a half in plate ; fifteen 
millions in jewels ; the celebrated peacock throne va- 
lued at a million ; other thrones of inferior value ; and 
the canopy for the royal elephant, estimated at eleven 
millions ; besides 500 elephants, a number of horses, 
and the imperial camp equipage. A fine to the amoant 
of five millions was exacted from the nobles and ‘other 
inhabitants ; so that, if to these sums be added the’plun- 
der of the soldiers, the estimate that 62 millions were 
carried away, will not be deemed beyond the truth. © 
No empire, after such devastation committed in its 
capital, could soon have recovered its strength ; but 
with respect to the Mogul empire, its restoration was 
absolutely impossible. It was loosened from its foun- 
dation ; and there were those on every side of it, who 
were prepared to hasten its downfall. 
of Nadir left the Nizam in ion of the whole re- 
maining power of the empire ; but he preferred an in- 
dependent kingdom in the Decan, to the government 
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it were sufficiently contigu- 
ous to attack it. The Robillas pBhersez 9 
independent state‘on the east of the Ganges, within 80 
miles of Delhi. 


su 
the year 1720, the Afghan chiefs Bisharat and Daood, 
accompanied Or ret number of their countrymen, 
came into Hin in quest of military service. Here 
they established themselves. Daood was succeeded as 
their principal leader by Ali Mahomed, under whom, 
taking Sota of the distracted state of Hindostan, 


they acquired the territory which has been mentioned, 
to Dhich they gave the name of Rohilcund. 
The Nizam In the years 1740 and 1741, the Mahrattas invaded 
leaves the Carnatic: and the intelli of these invasions 


hastened the departure of the Nizam from Delhi to the 
* Decan ; for the Carnatic was included in his govern- 
ment, and he anxious to recover it. Before how- 
ever he left Delhi, he delegated his power at court to 
On his arrival in the Carnatic, he suc- 
it for the present; but this of 
empire was now not only really but nominal- 


Death of In the year 1747, Nadir Shah died ; and in the con- 
Nadir, —_ fusion which followed, Abdalla Ahmed Shah, a soldier 
A- D. 1781. of fortune, who had been raised to high rank by Nadir, 

seized on the eastern of Persia, and on the conti- 
i of India, which had been ceded by 
to Nadir. These he formed into a kingdom, 
and united it to Cabul, of which he had also made 
himself the chief. The provinces thus wrested from the 
eee, ore ised the ancient empire of 
Ghazni. In the year of this invasion of India by Ab- 
Though quale’ coe? ie Gace eke 

no means qualified ei in ts or ha- 
bits for the turbulent times in which he lived, he seems 
to have been a humane and respectable prince. 
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the year 1700. At this period, having migrated from Historf. 
the banks of the Indus into the ener of the pros “"*—" 
vince of Moultan, they were permitted to settle in several 
parts of the Dooab of the Ganges and Jumnah, They 
were then agricultural, but they soon afterwards became 
a warlike tribe ; and their subsequent progress was un- 
commonly rapid. During Aurengzebe’s last march to- 
wards the Decan, one of their leaders pillaged the im- 
ean bogenge, and, with part of the spoil, erected the 
of Bhurtpoor, Afterwards they erected other forts, 
from which they made incursions into the neighbour- 
ing territories ; and during the civil wars carried on by 
the successors of Aurengzebe, they feund means to se- 
cure themselves a large portion of country, and accu- 
mulated great wealth. : 

It may be proper to point out particularly the fate View of 
of those provinces, which once constituted the M the fate of 
empire, at this period. The Decan was usurped by its the Megol 
viceroy the Nizam ; and Bengal by its viceroy Aliver- sper 
dy. Oude, which at an early period of the Mahome- 
dan invasion had been subdued by the invaders, and 
had remained under different vicissitudes attached to 
the throne of Delhi, was seized upon by Seifdar Jung, 
the nephew of Saadet, who had been appointed soubah- 
dar of this province during the reign of Mahomed 
Shah. Allahabad was seized by Mahomed Kooli. Mal- 
wah, which had been invaded and overrun by the Mah- 
rattas in the year 1707, was finally from the 
Mogul government about the year 1732, and was divi- 
ded between the Poonah Mahrattas, and several native 
princes and Zemindars; the Mahrattas also possessed 
the part of Guzerat, Berar, and Orissa, besides 
their ancient territories in the Decan. Ajmeer had 
never become a regular organised possession of the Mo- 

lempire like Agra and Delhi; but remained in a 
Find of half independent state, paying a tribute, and 
furnishing the imperial armies with a certain number 
of mercenaries. After Aurengzebe’s death in 1707, it 
continued for some time under a nominal subjection to 
the Delhi throne ; but about the year 1748 it assumed 
total independence, and reverted to its ancient masters 
the Rajpoot princes. The Seiks also took advantage of 
the weakness of the Mogul empire, and in 1746 made 
themselves masters of a considerable part of the Dooab 
of Ravey and Jallinder. In fact, to use the words of 
Major 1, “The whole country of Hindostan 
—_ was in commotion from one extreme to another, 

party fearing the machinations or attacks of the 
other ; so that all regular government was at an end, 
and villany was practised in every form. Perhaps in 
the annals of the world, it has seldom ha: that the 
bonds of government were so — xp = 
a portion of country, containing at least 60 millions o 
inhabitants.” one 

In 1748, the Nizam died. His eldest son still re- neath of 
mained at Delhi; and his second son Nasixjung, taking the Nizam, 
advantage of his brother's absence, ascended the throne. A. D- 1748. 
At this period, the French and English first appeared in 
amilitary character, as auxiliaries of the princes of Hin- 
dostan, in uence of the wars respecting the sove- 
reignty of the Decan, and for the nabobship of Arcot. 

In the first, the French only interfered ; in the latter, 

both nations. These wars lasted till the year 1754, 

and terminated after much blood had been spilled both 

in battle and by assassination, in fixing Mahomed Ali 

in the government of Arcot; and Salibidjung, one of 

the sons of - beige in «7 ee, the De- = crag 
can. Althou power of the Mogul emperor had ® ; 

long ceased to be of political consequence, yet his name sl % 
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and person were of use,.as retaining a considerable de- 
of veneration among the eng) the ple, not 
only in Hindostan proper, but also in the Decan ; so 
that application was made to him to sanction and con- 
firm all grants of lands, even in those districts in which 
he retained no sovereignty, in order to reconcile the 
transaction to popular opinion. Even to this day, the 
coin throughout the whole district, known by the name 
of the Mogul empire, is struck in the name of the no- 
minal emperor. ‘ 

In the year 1753, the emperor Ahmed was deprived 
of his eye-sight, and deposed by Gazi, the son of that 
Gazi who had been his vizier. A little before his death, 
the Mahrattas had been called in to assist in reducing 
the Gauts, who being in possession of Agra, were. 
troublesome to the emperér; and the Mahrattas of 
Berar established themselves in Orissa, by cession from 
the Nabob of Bengal, who was also compelled for 
a short time to pay them-a tribute for Bengal and 
Bahar: on this tribute they long afterwards rested their 
claims in these provinces. On the death of Ahmed, 
Alumghire his cousin was placed on the throne by 
Gazi: the new emperor soon found that he was a slave 
in the hands of this person, and in order to get rid of 
him, he invited Abdalla, commonly called the Du- 
ranneé Shah, who was at this time in possession of 
Lahore, to Delhi. He gladly accepted this invitation, 
and laid that city under heavy contributions, not even 
sparing the sepulchres of the dead. From Delhi he 
parece against Agra, but the Gauts repulsing him, 

e returned towards Candahar in 1758. The situation 
of the emperor was now most deplorable; he could not 
possibly retain the small remnant of an authority which 
was left to him, without foreign assistance; and yet if 
he invited foreigners, they only defended him against 
internal commotion and intrigue, for the purpose of 
epee him, and laying waste his territories. Thus 

e was alternately treated by the Mahrattas and Ab- 
dallah, according as he called in the one or the other 
to his assistance. A little before he was murdered by 
his vizier, Abdallah again visited Hindostan, when 
Delhi was plundered and almost depopulated. At this 
period his son Shah Allum was engaged in a fruitless 
attempt to reduce the Bengal provinces. As soon as 
he ascended the throne, he followed the example of 
his father, and successively threw himself for assistance 
on the Mahrattas, Nedjeb Dowlah, a Rohillah chief, 
who commanded the Mogul army in the time of his 
father, and Sujah Dowlah, another powerful chieftain: 
by these, however, he was either not assisted, or‘assisted 
only to be still more plundered and insulted ; at length, 
he was received under the protection of Mahomed 
Kooti of Allahabad. This chief, in conjunction with 
Balwant Singh, who had increased the Zemindary of 
Benares, which he had received from his father, to the 
size of a province, supplied him with an army: with 
this he entered the Bengal provinces, where he was 
joined by some Zemindars of Bahar, so that his force 
altogether amounted to about 60,000 men. But his 
troops were so ill disciplined and provided, that in the 
year 1761 he deemed it prudent to surrender himself 
to the British, who were then acting as allies. of the 
Nabob of Bengal. They however were not disposed 
to connect their fortunes with his; and he was again 
oe put himself under the protection of Sujah 

wlah. 


Abdallah, in the mean time, was by no means se- 
cure in his possessions; for the Mahrattas, who, in 


the midst of these confusions, had been daily gathering | History. 
strength, and being engaged in every scene,of politics : 
and warfare from Guzerat to Bengal, ayd from Lahore 

to the Carnatic, resolved to attempt the expulsion of 
Abdallah from Hindostan. Thus the rincipal powers 

in it were arranged in two. parties, the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, for the Gauts a the Mahrattas, while 

Sujah Dowlah, with the Ro: illas, and other Mahome- 

dan chiefs, joined Abdallah. The battle, which was to 
determine whether the Hindoo government should be 

restored or not throughout Hindostan, was fought on 

the 7th of Janney 1761, on the plains of Paniput, al- Battle of 
ready famous for having been the scene of a battle be- Paniput, 
tween the Sultan Baber and the Patan emperor Ibra- 4 D- 1761. 
him in 1525. 


The combined Mahomedan army was commanded Mahomedan — 


by Abdallah, and that of the Mahrattas by Sedasiva; *™y- 
The former consisted altogether of 42,000 horse, and 
38,000 foot, besides camels, and between 70 and 80 


pieces of cannon ; these were the regular troops, but a 


the irregulars were more numerous. The Doorrannies 
of Caubul, who were the strength of the army, amount- 
ed to 29,000; they were all men of great bodily vi- 
gour, and their horses, which were of the Turkish 
breed, were very hardy. The regular troops of the 
Mahratta army consisted of 55,000 horse, and 15,000 Mahratta 
foot, with 200 pieces of cannon, and camel pieces and “™Y- 
rockets without number. Besides the regular troops, 
there were 15,000 pindaries or plunderers, and the fol- 
lowers of the camp were nearly four times as numerous 
as the regular troops. 

The strength of these armies was too nearly equal, 
and the issue of the battle too momentous, not to. ex- 
cite in the generals of both parties great anxiety, and 
to render them cautious and reserved about commen- 
cing the engagement. Accordingly, they continued in 
sight of eat other from the 26th of October 1760, to 
the 7th of January 1761. During this long interval, 
many bloody skirmishes took place, which generally 
terminated in favour of the Doorrannies. At last the 
Mahratta army, being, gay, straitened for provisions, 
their chieftain resolved to quit his entrenchments and 
give battle. The action continued from morning till 
nearly noon, without any decisive success on either 
side; but about this time the Mahrattas chieftain’s 
son, a youth about 17, being mortally wounded, the 
fate of the battle was decided ; for after this event, the Mahrat 
Mahrattas fled in all directions. The victors pursued, gefeaed  - 
and gave no quarter in the heat of the pursuit. 

In the Mahratta camp, it is said’ that there were of 
all descriptions, men, women, and children, about yith dread- 
500,000, of whom the greatest part were either killed, ful slaugh- 
or taken prisoners ; and of those who escaped from the ter. 
field of battle, many were destroyed by the Zemindars. 
About 40,000 were made prisoners; such as were taken 
by the Doorrannies were mostly murdered afterwards 
by them; for this carnage in cool blood, they alleged 
as an excuse, that when they left their own country, 
they were requested by their mothers, sisters, and 
wives, to kill some of the unbelievers on their account, 
in order that they also might possess a merit in the 
sight of the prophet. The commander-in-chief of the 

ahrattas is supposed to have been killed, either in 
the battle or in the ee This was the most im- 
paees struggle that had taken place since the contests 

een Aurengzebe’s sons in the year 1707. —_- rs & 
After this very decisive battle, Abdallah with justice 4! 


regarded himself as the uncontrolled master of Delhi; Pater? _ 
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History. but as his policy was to rule there in the name'of the Abdallah had left Shah Allum’s son, either baffled them History. 
—— lawful emperor, he invited Shah Allum return thither, or them off. be Bod 


i to 
seat him on the throne of his ancestors. | We have been induced to carry the history of Hin- 
saree: tom was not accepted; and Ab-  dostan rather the limits which we fixed to the 
first division of this article, in order that we might em- 
brace as many of the events of that history as possible, 
cae : which did not mainly or direct! By d upon the 
time an te. It is hi principle or auxiliary operations uropeans ; but 
° <taales oA » from the period to which we have brought it down, 
= i mort a Som fe ae ee such an — t nee 
was i ore, tan, that it will be to consider , an 
Lened' "oe i cially the British, any ivot on which its fliture his. 
fi tory turns. This, , leads us to the second di- 
territory which remained to the Mogul emperor, con-' vision of this article, in order that we may trace the 
i merely of the northern part of the ince of rise and progress of that power which, proceeding from 
was invaded both by the Gauts the Mah- the western extremity of Europe, established such 2 ’ 
rattas; but Nidjib Dowlab, under whose guardianship vast empire in Hindostan. 
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PART IL. 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE EUROPEAN ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA. 


Introdueto- Als the Europeans were induced to form their esta- short. In some instances, it appears that the merchan- 
ry remark. blishments in India, in order to be nearer the source, dise of India was carried down the Oxus till it arrived 
and have a more ready and complete command of those at Lake Aral, into which that river falls; and, being 
luxuries which, for many centuries before the forma- transported across this lake, was sent in caravans to the 

blist J 


tion of these had become in such oe Caspian. The Wolga was next ascended, to the point 

and general request in the western world, it may where it approaches nearest to the Tanais er Don; to 

proper to introduce this part of our subject by a rapid which latter, crossing by land, the merchandise was 

: glance of the commerce of the ancients with India, and carried down it to the sea of A . The fourth route, 

of the means and route by which these luxuries were according to Strabo, was across the Caucasus from the 
introduced into Europe before the discovery of the Caspian to the Black Sea. 

be he! Good Hope. Such were the routes by which the merchandise of 

Roates of all the nations of antiquity, the Phenicians were India arrived in Europe, prior to the time of Alexan- 

_ Bees" the most enterprising and extensive in their commerce. der’s invasion of that country ; but he determined, as 

Having obtained jon of Exiongeber, and other ae oe tere, mene at Xe fe foes» city 

parts at the head of the Arabian Galf, they were en- which should not only eclipse Tyre, but carry on a 

abled to keep up a intercourse with India and more direct and easy intercourse with India than had 


the east Africa. At first they were obliged to been formerly done. The Romans had not been very New rout: 
convey merchandize from the ports of Idumea to long established in Egypt, before, having acquired a from kgypt 
Tyr but having acquired Mhinocorera, the present knowledge of the monsoons, they perceived that, by 

Arisch, the nearest of the Mediterranean to taking advantage of them, a more direct communica- 
the Arabian Gulf, they oh the ace and ma- tion with India might take place. Their merchants, 
nufactures of India to this port, thence conveyed accordingly, the Nile from Juliapolis, about, 
h two miles from Alexandria, to Coptos. Hence they 
cient routes of communication between the western transported their goods in caravarm to Berenice. Here 
parts of Asia and India. Another route, which seems they arrived in the middle of summer; and imme- 
also to have existed from the exrliest times, was by the diately embarking, reached the coast of Osellis, Gel- 


Persian Gulf h M ja, the coast of Sy- la, on the east coast of Arabia Felix: thence the 

ria and Palestine. two routes,twoothers coasted to Musiris, Merjee, on the west of India. it 

were by the ancients, by the Caspian and is probable that some of their navigators even dou- 

Black The first route, rapaon  Seebs, was bled Trapobane, Ceylon, and ascended the Ganges to 

as follows: The productions of I having been Palibrotha, at that time the most commercial city in 

collected at Pattala, the present Tatts, near the mouth India. They returned from India with the north-east 

of the Indus, were carried up this river as far as it was monsoon, performing the shorter voyage within the 

navigable ; and thence they were conveyed by caravans year. 

to the Oxus, Gibon, where Were again sent by The great mass of the commerce between India and Commerce 

water, and descended this river as far as the point Europe was carried on in the same route of the Red of India 

where it most nearly approaches the Ochus, Tedjen. Sea, till the seventh century, when the con OE Sear see 

To this latter river they were conveyed by caravans. Bagyt by the Batocins trred it by the Black Sea tisonie in 

The Ochus brought them to the Caspian ‘Sea, across to Constantinople. As soon, however, as the Mame- the 7th 

which they were embarked to the mouth of the Cyrus, lukes became masters of Egypt, they permitted the century. 

Kam op tie river they ware carried to its nearest Venetians to follow the ancient route; and when De —__ 

posh Aa acre ; whee eiravind were eget yooh glee dapat sg oho Sh yrteoemtcosy 
convey to a A was ndi com- 

aie oe meas Sees me 

place and the Black Sea, by the Phasis, waseasy and Having thus traced the various routes of communi- 
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European cation that existed before the. discovery of the Cape of 
Settlements. Good Hope, we shall subjoin an enumeration of the 
=v" principal articles which the ancients brought from In- 
dia. 

Articles 1. Spices and aromatics. These were in great de- 
brought mand, not only as articles of high and expensive luxury, 
from India but also for religious purposes ; of course, the ancients 
by the an- required a regular and immense supply of them: but 
rae 2 there is reason to believe that they were brought prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, from Arabia; though it is 
probable that the Arabians obtained them from the 
western parts of India; as at present the extensive de- 
mands of various provinces of Asia for these articles, 
especially for frankincense, are supplied by the Arabi- 
ans from India. 

2. Precious stones and pearls, Of these India fur- 
nished the chief part to the luxury:and extravagance 
of the Roman emperors; and its productions of this 
kind were allowed to be most abundant, diversified, 
and valuable. 

8. Silk. As the ancients had no direct communica- 
tion with China, all the silk which they obtained, was 
purchased in India, whither it was brought in ships of 
the country. , 

Arrian, in his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, has 

iven us some minute and curious particulars respect- 
ing the homeward and outward cargoes of the ships 
employed in his time, in the Indian trade; they im- 

rted into Patala, on the Indus, woollen cloth of a 
slight fabric, linen in chequer work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknown in India, coral, 
storax, glass vessels of different kinds, some wrought 
silver, money, and wine. In return for these, they 
obtained spices of various kinds, sapphires and other 
gems, silk stuffs, and silk thread, cotton cloths, and 
black pepper. Patala, however, was not the only, or 
the principal port, which the ancients frequented in 
India; the chief emporium of trade was Baragyza, 
which seems to have been situated on the river Ner- 
buddah. The articles of exportation and importation 
here were very various and numerous; besides those 
already mentioned, there were imported brass, tin, lead, 
girdles or sashes, mertilot, white glass, arsenic, black 
lead, gold and silver coin. Among the exports there 
were the onyx and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
kinds of cotton goods, both plain and. ornamented, and 
jong pepper. The exports from Musiris, which lay 
nearer the eastern parts of India, were still more rare 
and valnable. Arrian specifies particularly pearls in 
great abundance, and of extraordinary beauty, a variety 
of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, tortoise shell, different 
kinds of transparent gems, especially diamonds, and 
pepper in large quantities, and of the best quality. 

As the demand for these, and other articles the pro- 
duce or manufacture of India, increased along with the 
increasing civilization and wealth of Europe, the com- 
merce of India was always an object of great importance 
with all those states of Europe which applied themselves 
to trade. Hence the rivalship of Venice and Genoa 
respecting it ; and hence the attempts which were made 
Capeof to reach the East Indies by sea, At length the Cape 
rede of Good Hope was discovered and doubled; and the 
scovere+ ’ Portuguese opened this easy communication with India, 
and arrival _ After a tedious course of’ voyages, continued for near- 
of the Pors Jy half a century, Vasco de Gama, an active and enter- 

rising Portuguese admiral, doubled the Cape of Good 
, Hope, and pigs ag the eastern shore of the con- 
tinent of Africa, sailed from thence across the Indian 

Ocean, and landed at Calicut on the ceast of Malabar, 


Imports 
and ex« 
ports 


inepea. . | : 


on the 22d of May 1498. At the period of the arrival European — 
of the Portuguese in Indig, the west coast of Hindostan Settlements, 
was Sivided between two great sovereigns, tle kings of 

Cambay and the Zamorin, each of whom had under 

him numerous petty princes; at the same period the 

maritime region on the gulf of Bengal was divided into 
three sovereignties ; 1st, That of Aracan, or Rokhang, 
from the Ganges to Cape Negrais ; 2d, Pegu or Bagoo, 
from the Cape to Martaban; and 3d, Siam, from the 
latter to Tanasserim, near which the Malay peninsu- 
la commences. The dominions of the Zamorin in- 
cluded the whole coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin ; 
Calicut was the capital, and one of the most commer- 
cial cities in India.. De Gama, having received infor- 
mation of the riches of this city, immediately proceeded 
thither, and was on the point of concluding a commer- 
cial treaty with the Zamorin, when his object was de- 
feated by the jealousy of some Mahomedan merchants ; 
soon after this, he returned to Lisbon. Cabral was next 
sent out by the Portuguese court to Calicut; but the 
Moors were as little favourable to him as they had been, 

to De Gama, so that he judged it prudent to proceed 

to Cochin and Cananore. As the kings of these places 
were under the yoke of the Zamorin, which they were 
desirous of throwing off, they received him very faq 
vourably, and entered into alliance with him. The - 
Portuguese thus in a short time acquired so great an: 
influence, as to give law to the whole coast, fixing their, 
own prices on the productions of the country, and. 
building forts in the principal towns. : 

In 1508, Albuquerque arrived in India, and took the Goa taken 
chief command of the Portuguese: hitherto they had by them, 
not acquired a good port ; and as this was an object of 4.D. 1508, 
the first consequence, he attacked Goa, and took it with : 
little difficulty ; he was, however, unable to retain it ; 
for the natives besieged it so closely, that he was in a 
short time in want of provisions, and compelled to 
abandon it and retire to his ships. He did not, not- 
withstanding, give up his object; but returning in a 
few months, he took it by surprise, and fortified it in 
such a manner, as to render it. quite impregnable by 
the forces of the natives. It now became: the metro~ 
polis of the settlements of the Portuguese in India, from 
which they spread their conquests and their commerce 
over the Eastern seas. 

As the Venetians had been deprived of the most Venetians 
abundant and certain source of their riches by the dis- jealous of 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the subsequent ‘hem 
commerce by sea between Portugal and India, they 
stirred up the Sultan of Egypt to. unite with them in 
the attempt to drive the Portuguese out of India. This 
he was easily induced to do, as he also had felt the con- 
sequences of the Portuguese voyages.to India, in the re- 
duced receipt of the transit duties, which he had been - 
accustomed to levy on all Indian merchandise .passing 
through his dominions. Accordingly an Egyptian 
fleet, equipped principally with materials supplied by 
the Venetians, made its way into the Indian sea, and 
being joined by the fleet of the king of Cambay, at- 
tacked the Portuguese, at first with some success; the 
latter, however, having received_reinforcements from 
Portugal, soon regained their superiority. 

About the same time, the Portuguese having gain- Extent of 
ed the command of the Red Sea, and the Persian the Portu- | 
Gulf, the commerce between India and Europe by suese esta- 
these routs entirely ceased. Thus secure from com- in ais 
petition on the western shores of India, they next, ~ 
turned their thoughts to conquests on the East. Ne-. 
glecting the coast of Coromandel, which possessed no , 
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History. ports, theypassed on towards the regionsbeyond,theGan- tion and commerce, provided they liberated him from History. 
ban, cet and the Malay peninsula, of the riches of Which they prison. Hig was accepted ; and an associa- 
—— oc heard wenderfal accounts from the merchants of Su- tion was formed, which sent out four ships to India 7’, 1,- 
ments in "at. Their | here, however, and in the Spice under Houtman, in the year 1594. On their first ar- «i, 
India. islands, do not within our notice. In the middle rival in the Indian seas, the Dutch and Portuguese had a. D. 159%. 
6th century, they had become masters of the only occasional skirmishes ; but a sanguinary war soon 
of Africa ; of the coasts of Arabia and Persia; followed, which in the end totally destroyed the Portu- 
(a tb ore nape ty be onllgee Moluccas; and guese power. The native princes, in these contests, 
of the to China and Japan: — every gen ly took the part of the Portuguese, either from 
vessel that sailed on the Indian seas without their per- of the Dutch, or from other motives. The Portu- 
insulted the native princes, ese also had another advantage, in their superior 
their religion, and established Taopiaine of the Indian seas. But the Dutch, on the 
But in the midst of these abu- other hand, were much braver, and more active—stimu- 
i ivi lated by stronger noe, and yet in the vigour of their 
by factions ; the tribute paid by one hundred and republican enthusiasm. Beside , they received conti- 
inces i nual reinforcements from Holland ; whereas, after the 
other sources, was squandered by individuals ; so a of Portugal by Spain, the connection betwixt 
i i i the Portuguese settlements and the mother country was 
very much loosened, and the intercourse abridged. 
Spain, jealous of the perity of her newly acquired: 
subjects, left the Indian settlements entirely to their 
he was in his en- own force. In the three years, 1620 to 1622, that Her- 
i nan de Albuquerque was viceroy, he never once recei- 
racter, the task was beyond his powers; andthe na- ved any letter of instruction or information from the 
tive princes, at last roused the indignities and op- sipped er The colonies, therefore, must have been 
su en 
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tirely from their own resources, which in- 
and supineness of their ved them in adestructive war with the Dutch. Suc- 
sppeeees united ina league to exterminate them. In cess was notwithstanding long doubtful ; but the Dutch 
: sject they would have succeeded, had not rein- at last gained the aaceniianey, The Portuguese at first Dutch cap- 
at this critical mo- lost Malacea and Ceylon ; and in the year 1660, they ‘re the 
ich, the attack made by were driven from Macassar, Cochin, Cananore, and peso pa 
native princes on the Portuguese establishments in other settlements on the coast of Malabar. In 1663, 4p. 1660. 
as repulsed. On the union of Portugal to Spain, the Dutch obtained permission from the native princes 
Spain aed which took place soon afterwards, in 1580, the former to establish factories at Negapatam, Sadras, Pulicat, and 
country her power and her establish-  Bimlipatam, on the east coast of the peninsula. From 
A.D. 158°. ments in India, in the manner which we shall tly this period, the affairs of the Dutch are so interwoven 
is ti i with those of the English in India, that we shall defer 
. in, Salsette, Bom- their future history till we come to treat of the esta- 
i the blishments of the latter. 
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ernments of Dabul, Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, For several years after the Portuguese, Dutch, and French set- 
» Calicut, Cranganore, Cochin, and Quilon; English had penetrated to India, the French contented tements in 
they had also factories in the Bay of , at Masu- themselves with eerty ie productions from the Por. !"4ia 
lipatam, and St Thome, commercial tuguese and Dutch. year 1601, indeed, a Com- 
stations in Province of All these - pany had been formed in Brittany, which sent two ships 
sions and establishments were of what they 


to India; but they returned with cargoes barely suffi- 
a eae - cient to defray — “sr of the aves ~~ 

ich sti inally re- age; consequently the Company was dissolved. In 
1633, another Cony wat formed ; but as their en- 
terprizes were con to the i of Madagascar, 
telligibly. Their poverty. is such, they do not fall within our plan. The attempt to co- 
best families earn their subsistence Jonize this island not succeeding, the French sent some 
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; making lace or artificial flowers, and working mus- ships direct to India, and ished factories with the 
—— ia. The remaining Portuguese possessions are Da- consent of the native princes. Their chief rendezvous 
on , & seaport in 


the province of ——— 100 at first was at Surat; but the Dutch and English uni- 

Bombay, Dhelli in the i of Ti- ting against them, soon obliged them to abandon it. 
in China. They next attempted to seize on Trincomalee ; but in 
this also they were unsuccessful. 
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they had east off the Spanish yoke, were with the Por- In 1672, a French force, commanded by M. de la A.D. 1672. 
a — Lisbon they procured the productions Haye, landed at St Thomé, a sea-port contiguous to Ma- 


ie Peennnnewesenned ie aneth ee eee 
ever, was put an end to by longing to the king of Golconda, and carried it by assault. 
mie when he became master of Portugal; andthe War, however, breaking out the same year between Hol- 
Dutch then endeavoured to discover a passage by the land on the one side, and Brance sllled “with England 
seas to China and India. This enterprize was on the other, 2 powerful Dutch armament, assisted 
unsuccessful ; but, en ee Houtman, a na- the armies of the king of Golconda, invested St 
in the pri homé by sea and land. After a skilful and obstinate 

debt, a Rotterdam, to reveal defence, the town was reduced in September 1674 ; 


‘to them the knowledge he possessed of Indian naviga- but the king of Golconda insisted on retaining the con. 
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History. quest. This occurrence is principally remarkable, as 
noting not only the first appearance of the French on the 
coast of Coromandel, but the origin of their power in 
that quarter; for, from the wreck of their establish- 
ment at St Thomé, was formed their celebrated settle- 

Pondicher- ment of Pondicherry, where a small district.was ceded 
y them by the native prince. At the beginning of the 
18th century, their establishments consisted of Pondi- 
cherry, with small and insignificant. factories at Masu- 
lipatam and Rajapore. Soon afver.this period, the his- 
tory of the French and English nations in India are so 

blended, that they must be considered together. : 
In the year 1716, the Europeans established in India 
found themselves unexpectedly encountered by a new 
; and powerful rival ; for there appeared off the coast of 
Malabar two forty gun ships, ynder imperial colours, 
Ostend East which had been fitted out at Ostend. In the year 1720, 
India Com- she Ostend East India.Company, by whos these ships 
ates had been fitted out, received. reg r charter from the 
emperor ; and in 1723 they had established factories 
at Coverlong, between Madras and Sadras, and at Ban- 
kibazar on the Hooghly. The Dutch, French, and 
English, immediately took the alarm; and in. 1727.a 
treaty was signed at Paris, in which the emperor pro- 
mised to suspend the company for seven years. Before 
the expiration of that.term, he pledged himself, by the 
treaty of Seville, to the dissolution of it altogether ; and 
this accordingly took place. 

The Danes received the first idea of forming esta- 
blishments in India, from a Dutchman, who, discon- 
tented with his own government, offered his services to 
Christian IV. to form a settlement at Ceylon. This 
man, however, dying on his passage, and the Danes 
having been unfavourably received at Ceylon, they pro- 
ceeded from thence to the coast of Coromandel, where 
the king of Tanjore allowed them to form a settlement 
at Tranquebar. The little that remains to be told of this 
Danish settlement. will be found under our account of 
the British proceedings in India. 

Queen Elizabeth was the first English Sovereign who 
thought of obtaining for her subjects a share in the trade 
583, to India. In the year 1583, she granted letters to two 

adventurers for the princes of India, and in 1596, other 
letters. All these adventurers proceeded to the court 

of the Great Mogul, by land, where they were well 
received. The attempts to discover a passage by the 
North Sea to China having failed, the English resolved 

to go round the Cape of Good Hope. Accordingly the 
Queen, on the last day of the year 1600, granted let- 
ters patent to a society of merchants in London to trade 

to the East Indies. The object of the company was 
principally pepper and other spices ; and therefore their 
voyages were to. Achen, Java, and the Spice islands, 

In the year 1612, four ships were sent out by King James, 

for the purpose of conciliating the. Mogul emperor, 
some of whose vessels had been annoyed by the Eng- 
lish in the Red Sea. The commander of this fleet suc- 
ceeded in his mission; and, at the same time, he ob- 
tained from the court of Delhi the liberty of establish. 
rman Bod ing a factory at Surat ; and this city was some time af- 
a terwards re; ed as the principal English station in 
1612. the west of India. The Portuguese, alarmed at the 
success of the English, attacked their fleet near Surat, 

but they wererepulsed. This voyage, therefore, may 

in some ct be regarded as the origin of the power 

of the in the East ; the twe foundations of which 

were, the grant of the Mogul sovereign, and their own 
naval ability and resources. The presidency of Surat 
controlled all the factories.in what may be called west« 
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ern India, or the tract extending from aba peteliohet History. 
Cape Comorin westwards to the Persian and Arabian “y=” 
Gulfs. Soon afterwards, They obtained an establish. ‘ 
ment on the coast of Coromandel, at Masulipatam. .To 
this they were prompted, because the cloths of Coro« 
mandel were in high request in the Spice Islands, and 
consequently constituted the best cekiton of exchange 
for pepper and other spices. In the year 1615, Sir 
Thomas Ree. was .sent by King James as:the first Bri- 
tish ambassador to the Mogul, from whom he obtained 
considerable privileges for the East India Company. 
About the same time, the Zamorin of Calicut granted 
them similar privileges ; so that a long range of settle« 
ments was formed, immediately subject to. the presi« 
dency of Surat, among which were in the Mogul:ters 
ritory, Broach, Brodera, Ahmedabad, and Ajmeer ; and 
in the Zamorin country, Craganore and Calicut. 

The disputes,and -wars with the Dutch followed soon The Du 
afterwards ; and these were not only fatal tothe British barassthem, 
settlements in Amboyna, but also prejudicial to those 
settlements on the Coromandel coast. In consequence 
of disputes with the Dutch and with the king of Gol« 
conda, in whose dominions Masuli was situated, 
in the year 1629 they Jeft this place, and fixed them« 
selves at 3 but soon afterwards they again 
took possession of Masulipatam. About 1640, ‘the 
Dutch began systematically to harass the European 
commerce on the coast.of Malabar. In consequence of Presidency 
this, the English fixed on Madraspatam, which they of Madras, 
obtained from the chief of the district. They immedi. 4-D. 1653. 
ately built a fort, with the name of Fort St George; - 
and in 1653, this station was raised by the Company 
to the rank of a presidency. —_, 

Nearly about the same time, the commercial trans- 
actions of the British commenced on the Ganges. In 
1634, they obtained from the court of Delhi the privi- 
lege of a free resort to the port of Pipley, in the pro» 

. This privilege was much extended 
in 1645, chiefly through the professional skill and suc- 
cess of a surgeon of one of the Company’s ships, who 
had thus, at the Mogul court, conciliated the favour of 
the monarch. Factories were accordingly established Their facto. 


. 


_in Bengal, the principal of them at Hooghly ; but this, ries in Ben. 


as well as the others, was subject to the presid of gal esta- 
Madras, or Fort St George. ‘The factories of the Bri. blshed. 
tish at this time were Madras with its » cies 
Masulipatam, Madapollam, Pettipolu, and Hooghly ; and 
the factories subordinate to Hooghly, were Cossimbazar, 
Balasore, Patna, and Malda. 

But the Mogul government, as well asthe other In- 
dian princes, though they granted to the British the 
privileges of commerce, yet denied them the exercise 
of civil jurisdiction, or the use of military strength. 
‘The factory of Surat was strongly built; but it was 
not ‘allowed to be either fortified or garrisoned. This 
factory was exposed to still farther inconvenience and 
danger ; for it was exactly placed on the debateable 
ground between the Mogul and the Mahrattas, and, as 
ewe have already seen, was more than once plundered 
by Sevajee the Mahratta chief. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the British would have been obliged to have 
given up Surat, had not they gained an | re- 
lief. In the year 1668, King Charles II. to the 
Company the island of Bombay, which he had received 
as a part of the marriage portion of Catherine, the In- 
fanta of P. al. This was a strong place, and it was 
within 200 miles by sea from Surat, to which it -was 
made subordinate. The British now commanded greater 
se both from the Mogul and the Mahratta offi. 
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cers ; but in the 1665 and 1672, their setements, 

on the Malabar coast, suffered much from 
the of the Dutch. 

settlement of Madras was also exposed to great 

and . About the year 1656, the terri- 
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, was uered by Meer Jumla, the gene- 
of conda, who afterwards distin- 
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the British 
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Sark of the authority of the 
British subjects as were within the 
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the attempt failed. On 

Sheet condthethe adv was at first 
of a number of Moorish vessels, 

Bot these enterprizes, which had’ been 
Aurengzebe anf the Mahrattas were 
Food Ae eA sey in strength and success, inthe 
hopes that the would co-operate with the British, 


were to a preniatare conclusion by the over- 
lite teserind of Aarengzebe. Sir John Child 


therefore to the M for » which was 
A.D. 1°90. granted in Pebeuary 1690. ams = é 
Fort S« Dat _ Almost immediately after the conclusion of the Mo- 


"ioe gul war, a new settlenient of i 


nee was acquired 

on the coast of Coromandel ; that of Tignipatam, which 
at first ceded by the Rajah of Grugee, and after- 
wards, when his aibiae! Marte ae hen by Aareng- 
ztbe, the grant was con by that monarch. The 
British fortified the station, and it has since been known 
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new essions being completed, received, in compli- 
ment to the kind of England, the name of Fort Wil- 
liam ; and about the same period, the agency of Ben- 
gal was elevated to the rank of a presidency. For 
some years tlie position, and relative constitution of the 
British presidencies, had fluctuated very much; but 
Bombay at last superseded Surat completely ; and from 
the date of the building of Fort William, the established 
presidencies were those of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. 
Soon after the death of Aurengzebe, the settlement 
of Bengal was much to the depredations and 
extortions of Jaffier, who had become nabob of that 
ince. Weary, at length, of the insults and the in- 
sustained, the Presidency of Calcutta, 

in the year 1713, sent an embassy of complaint, accom- 
ied by presents, to the court of Delhi. It would, 
wever, have failed altogettier, but for the concurrence 
of two propitious circumstances. The one was, a cure 
effected on the em by Mr Hamilton, the surgeon 
of the embassy. This geritleman being offered any re- 
ward he chose, t the grant of the ‘Company’s 
requests, which were instantly comphed with ; and the 
emperor, besides other valuable presents, gave him mo~ 
dels of all his surgical instraments in pure Lom The 
other circumstance was, the retirement of the English 
from Surat, from which place the emperor had’ been 
long anxious to induce or force them to depart. Of the 
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Embassy to 
Delhi, 
A. D, 1718 


granted to the Company, those relating to — 


a 
eal wae the most important; and, indeed, they 
were long considered as constituting the great charter” 
of the English in India. They were, that, in’ Bengal, 
all persons indebted to the Company should be deliver- 
ed up; that English goods might be conveyed duty 
free through the Bengal vinces; and that the Eng- 
lish should be at liberty to purchase the lordships of 
thirty seven towns’ contiguous to Calcutta. This last 
privilege, however, was never in fact ted, and even 
some ote others were roe be ‘ 1; - how-~ 
ever, the privilege of exemption from duty, and a free 
p* for their goods was actually given, the English 
soon ¢ the principal carriers from the ports of the 
Ganges, and the shipping possessed by private Euro 
peans in Calcutta, in tem years after the embassy, 
amounted to 10,000 tots. 

From this time till the breaking out, in the year 
1745, of the war between France and England, the 
English settlements in India present nothing deserving 
of particular notice or record. At the breaking out of 
this war, the English the following settle- 
ments:—Bombay; Dabul, about 40 leagues farther to 
the south, in the ince of Concan ; Carwar, in the 
province of North Canara; Tellicherry, on the sea 
coast of the Maulabar province; Anjengo, their most 
southerly settlement on the western com ~ of the penin- 
sula, on the sea coast of Travaricore; Fort St David; 
Madras ; Visigapatam and Balasore, on the Coromandel 
coast ; and Calcutta. The principal French settlements 
were Sas Cine Chandernagore ; the latter about 
20 miles above Calcutta, the former on the sea coast of 
the Carnatic. 


A. D. 1745. 
English and 
French set- 
tlements. 


In the year 1746, Madras was besieged by a French a, p. 1746. 


armament, and compelled to capitulate ; but it was re- 
stored to the English by the peace of Aix la Chapelle. - 
About the sate time, the nabob of the Carnatic, within 
whose jurisdiction both Madras and Pondicherry were 


situated, and who successively took part with the com- Nabob of 

batants on both sides, sustained a total defeat from a the Carnatic 
inferior number of French. The event is memo- defeated 

rable chiefly, as being the first which decidedly proved ‘e French, 
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the superiority of the European troops over those of 
Hindostan. ‘ 

The territory of the Carnatic was one of the subordi- 
nate principalities immediately governed by nabobs, 
but subject to the soubhadar of the Decan, who was 
still regarded as a feudal prince under the Mogul em- 
peror. Nizam ul Mulk, already frequently mention- 
ed, who was soubhadar of the Decan, died in the year 
1748, and the province was disputed between his son 
Nazir, and his dson Murzafa. At the same time, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, Anwaraadeen, who had been 
regularly established in that office by the Nizam, was 
opposed by Chunda Saheb; the latter and Murzafa 
made common cause, and to their alliance acceded M. 
Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, a man of great 
talents, intrigue, and ambition.. The combined troops 
ofthe French and the two princes overthrew those of 
Anwaraadeen, on the frontiers of his own country, in a 
pitched battle, in which he himself was killed, and his 
eldest son taken prisoner, while his second, Mahomed 
Ali, escaped, and implored the assistance of the Eng- 
lish. For some time the English hesitated, till at 
length they were induced by several reasons—the 
strongest, probably, a desire to curb and oppose the 
French—to espouse the alliance of Nazir and Maho- 
med Ali, who had made common cause. 

Such was the origin of the war for the succession of 
the Carnatic, or the Carnatic war as it is called, between 
the English and the French, In its progress, this 
war preserved essentially the character under which 
it a pct that is, in reality a contest between 
the English and French for superiority of power and 
extension of dominions in Hindostan. The violent 
deaths of Nazir Jung and his nephew introduced new 
competitors for the soubhadarship of the Decan; but 
the English throughout the contest persevered in their 
object, of securing the nabobship of the Carnatic to Mo-« 
hamed Ali. It was during this war that Mr Clive, af- 
terwards Lord Clive, first appeared as a military cha- 
racter, and by his talents the English gained consider- 
able success. In 1751, he defeated his opponents in the 
plains of Arani; and this victory was followed by the re- 
duction of the forts of Timery, Conganzam, and Arani. 
These successes, however, were only against the Indian 
troops of Chunda Saheb ; but, in the beginning of the 
year 1752, he attacked, and, after an obstinate battle, he 
defeated, near Arcot, an army consisting of 1500 sepoys, 
1700 horse, with 150 French, and eight pieces a psy 
non. Soon after this, Chunda Saheb having been sur- 
rounded and cut off from his supplies by an English 
force, fled, but was taken and beheaded by his rival. 
After his flight, his army was defeated and routed by 
Major Lawrence, who had succeeded Mr Clive in the 
command of the army. The French immediately pro- 
claimed Rajah Saheb, his son, nabob of the Carnatic. 
Thus the forces of the English and French were en- 
gaged in ee hostilities against each other in India, 
at a time when no war existed between them in Eu- 
rope. As soon, however, as intelligence of these events 
reached the courts of Versailles and St James’s, orders 
were sent out to put an end to the war; and a treat 
was entered into, by which the French and English 
were to possess an equal dominion, military force, and 
commerce, on the east coast of the peninsula. 


The French _ The breaking out of the seven years war in 1756, 
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lish become 
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prevented the execution of this treaty, and rendered 
the French and English principals in the contest ; the 
former captured the subordinate factories of their rivals, 
and at length even laid siege, thongh unsuccessfully, 
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to Madras. The constancy, however, of the English, 
aided by the arrival of rejnforeements from Europe, 
succeeded in turning the fortune of the war; thé French 
were repeatedly defeated; Pondicherry whs taken; and 
Mahomed Ali established in his principality. Salabut 
Jung, the third son of the Nizam, who had been raised 
to the musnud of his father by the assistance of the 
French, at length sought and obtained an accommoda~ 
tion with the English, in return for which receiv= 
ed from him a grant of the possessions which their 
victories over the French had given them, viz. the Cir- 
car of Masulipatam and its districts, and the Circar of 
Nizampatam. At the same time, they received from 
Mahomed Ali a part of the territory about Madras, and 
the advantage of a powerful influence in the Care 
natic. 

Before, however, the war in this part of India, of 
which our limits have obliged us to give this rapid and. 
brief sketch, was thus happily terminated, the English 
were obliged to detach a.force to the succour of their 
interests in Bengal. _The causes and circumstances of 
their misfortunes there, it may be proper to trace with 
all possible brevity. 

In the year 1741, Alivedi, as we have already seen, 
usurped the nabobship of Bengal. He died in 1756, 
leaving for his successor Surajah Dowlah. This prince 
was strongly prepossessed against the English. Un- 
derstanding that the governor of Calcutta was buildin 
a wall and digging a moat round that city, he too 
offence, .and at last marched at the head of his army _ 
to attack it, with its dependent settlements. The town 
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was gallantly, though not very skilfully, defended for Cateutta ta» 


three days, but then was obliged to surrender. Sura- 
jah Dowlah had promised the prisoners their lives, but 
on the same night in which he entered the place, he 
ordered the massacre, (for it deserves no other appel- 
lation), which has rendered proverbial the black hole 
of Calcutta. The Europeans, to the number of 146 
persons, were, in the most sultry season even of the 
Bengal year, confined for twelve hours within a cube 
of 18 feet, having no outlets except two small windows, 
strongly barred. All perished except twenty-three ; 
and some of these afterwards experienced from the 
nabob fresh cruelties. As soon as intelligence of these’ 
events reached the English on the coast, they detached 
to Bengal 900 Europeans, and 1500 sepoys, under the 
command of Colonel Clive. In a few days after their 
arrival before Calcutta, the city was retaken, and the 
nabob being attacked in his camp, acquiesced in a pa- 
cification highly honourable and advan s to the 
English. On him little reliance could be placed, especi-« 
ally as by the breaking out of the war between the 
English and French, ee might naturally expect the 
assistance of the latter, who 
of Chandenagore, contiguous to Calcutta, a force of 
800 Europeans, and 300 sepoys. Under these cireum- 
stances, Colonel Clive resolved to attack the French 
settlement, which he accordingly did, with success. 
Still, however, the nabob was justly suspected ; and as 
it was soon afterwards proved that he was in. corre- 
spondence with the French, the English listened to the 
overtures of the discontented grandees at his court, 
and at length resolved to support Meer Jaffier in his 
pretensions to the nabobship. This arrangement led 
immediately to the famous battle of Plassey, by the is- 
sue of which Meer Jaffier gained the nabobship, and 
his English allies a large treasure, a 
tory adjoining to Calcutta, and a considerable influence 
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History. this bettle were.somumendedby-Colenel Clive, epd.con- 


"sisted of 900 Europeans, 100 and se- 
s, with eight six pounders, two howitzers. The 
‘3 army was estimated at 50,000 foot, and 50 


pieces of cannon, 

: to one account, the fortune of the day was de- 

cided by Meer Jaffier, who commanded part of the na- 

ge my would appt yet ereniehia 
accounts, it w a even 

bf ij t issue would hay 


acquired dominions; and to this object the Bri- 
ah divecked theis ee ek ae 
least appedrance of injustice. 

Bolin: lowrevon, ive meccein shoen.plina., it will he 
proper to attend to the affairs of India in another quar- 
ter. in the yas hE is-the.nom..ond., bein apporans of 

appeared in a hostile tion on ron- 

rinces ; and he ete invaded Ba- 

» es har with a view of ing himself of the soubha- 
: darship of Meer Jather. As the English were bound 
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west districts of al, where he effected a junction 
with the Mahratta general who had invaded 


He mer however, os 
rar. is campaign, whic presets nothing else 
remarkable, was closed in July, by the setting in of 
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the rains, and the death of the young nabob, who was History. 

struck dead with lightning in his tent. Sy 
By this time, the plans of the British against Meer The nabob 

Jaffier were complete; accusations of various kinds, deposed, 

besides the non-payment of the money, were brought) *- 9 176° 

against him; and in 1760, a treaty was Treaty with 
ivately made at Calcutta between the British and the new na- 
eer Cossim, son-in-law and general of the nabob. > 

By this treaty it was stipulated Cossim, under the 

title of dewan or deputy to the nabob, should obtain 

the real possession of the nabobship, and that he should 

grant to the English, for the pay of the army, the dis« 

tricts of Burdwan, Mi e, and Chittagong. It is 

also said that he ised the projectors of this revo- 

lution two millions of rupees ; this, however, was ex 

pressly denied in the examination before the Select 

Committee of the House of Commons. Meer Jaffer 

was soon afterwards brought to Calcutta, and thus de- 

prived even of the name and appearance of power. 
Meer Cosseim had not been long possessed of the na- 

bobship, when he entered into projects unfavourable to 

the English; levying high duties on their merchandize 

contrary to treaty ; and at last massacring the English 

deputies who were sent to him to adjust matters. The 

English, therefore, in order to punish him, resolved to : 

restore Meer Jaffier to the dignity from which he had The former 

been degraded. As a condition of his _re-instatement, nabob re- 

he consented to cede to them the districts already *T<¢. 

grated them by Cosseim, of Burdwan, Midnapore, and “©: !76- 
hittagong, and also to grant to them those commer- 

cial privileges which Cosseim had withheld. On the 

7th of Jane 1763, he was proclaimed soubhadar of the 


' three provinces ; and the Cie omg aed de- 


clared war against Cosseim. On the 19th of July, one , 
of Cosseim's generals was totally defeated by a British We" with 
force, half way between Calcutta and Moorshedabad, “*=°¥o"* 
and on the 24th the latter place was taken. Advan- 


cing rapidly after these successes, on the 2d of August 


gal. It was composed of about 15,000 black cavalry, 


of and 10,000 regularly disciplined sepoys, with 17 pieces 


of cannon, by 170 Europeans. After an obsti- 
nate contest. of hours, the enemy were completely 
routed, Cosseim was himself in the province of Bahar, 
and thither the British pursued him. In the beginning 
of October gained possession of Monghir, and in 
Norember of Patna, Cosseim still fleeing danger, 
haying into the dominions of the N of 
Onde, carrying with him treasure and jewels to the 
value of two millions sterling. 

The same year which witnessed the expulsion of Peace of | 
Cosseim from the three provinces, also produced, in Eu- 1763, a it 
rope, a pacification between France and England. By S**4 !*- 
the treaty of peace, France, whose recent acquisitions, 
as well as her ancient possessions in India, been 
wrested from her, was restored to the factories of which 
she had been mistress in the year 1749, but she renoun- 
ced any pretensions to the territories which she had 
recently acquired on the coast of Coromandel and 
Orissa, and engaged neither to erect fortifications, nor 
maintain troops in the soubah of Bengal. Mahomed 
Ali was acknowledged lawful sovereign of the Carnatic. 

The English sacrificed but a small part of the territory 
which they had gained; oF retained unimpaired their 
authority at the courts of the Carnatic and Bengal ; 
they retained, in addition to their old settlements, the 
newly acquired possessions of the Circar of Masulipa- 
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Mistery. tam, and its dependant districts, which they had con- 
“y= quered from the French ; also’ the castle of Surat, the 
Joghire; or territory round Madras, the Caleutta zemin- 
dary, and the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
ss bic 
In the pursuit of Cosseim, the British army had 
reached the interminous frontier of the territories of 
Bengal and Oude: the fugitive prince had taken re- 
fuge in the court of Sujah Dowlah, otherwise called 
the Nabob Vizier, which, at the same time, harboured 
a more illustrious exile, the young Mogul. The British 
camp now became the scene of complicated negocia- 
tions; an alliance was proposed to Sujal Dowlah, which 
he rejected. While these negociations were going on, 
discontents prevailed in’ the'British army. Encouraged 
by this, Sujah Dowlah, who had already collected an 
army on the frontiers of Oude, determined on hostili- 
ty; and he was joined by the ne of Benares: In 
March 1764, Major Carnac took the command. of the 
British forces, and having restored discipline and su- 
bordination, repulsed the vizier in an’ obstinate engage- 
ment near Patna. The war was now carried into the 
ce of Oude, and Major Carnac was succeeded by 
ajor Monro. On the'24th of October, was fought the 
Battle of celebrated battle of Buxar,,on the river Carumnasa, 
Buxar, about 100 miles‘above'the city of Patna. The British 
A. D, 1764 army consisted’ of 856 Europeans, and 6215 sepoys ; 
the combined troops of Sujah Dowlah’ and Cosseim con- 
sisted of 40,000 men. After an arduous contest of 
three hours, the army of the vizier retired in disorder, 
leaving on the field’ 133 pieces of cannon, and blowing 
up some of their powder magazines ; 2000'troops were 
slain on the field of battle. The loss' of: Major Monro’s 
army was trifling, being' only 87 Europeans and 712 
sepoys. The flight of the allies was so rapid, that they 
did not stop’at Buxar, but hastened to a small river 
beyond’ it. Over this was a bridge of boats, which, 
however, they had not all crossed, when Sujah Dow- 
lah directed the bridge’ to be destroyed. By this act 
of generalship he’ sacrificed indeed’ the rear division of 
his army, which, to the number of’ nearly 2000' men, 
were drowned; but he saved his main body from cer- 
tain destruction, and° at the same time preserved from 
capture the immense’ treasures of Cosseim as well as his 
own. A native’ historian describes the camp of the 
two chiefs in the following terms : “A bridge of boats 
being thrown over tlie Ganges, the allied armies began 
their march in numbers not to be reckoned ; but, from 
the ignorance’ of the generals ‘and want of discipline, 
murdering and plundering each other. It was not’ an 
army, but rather a moving nation.” On the following’ 
day the Mogul, who had taken no’ part’ in the battle, 
sought and obtained the protection of the British, offer- 
ing them terms highly favourable to their views and 
plans of aggrandizement and extent of territory. 

Sujah Dowlah was now obliged to’ struggle for’ his 
existence: He offered to negociate ; but as: he refused to 
deliver up Cosseim, his offer was rejected. At last hav- 
ing dismissed’ his ally, who took refuge in’ upper India, 
he voluntarily repaired to the British camp; and surren- 
dered. himself to the general. Terms were made with 
him, by which the entire territory of Oude, except’ the 


districts of Corah and’Allahabad, were restored to him ;* 


the excepted districts were allotted to the Emperor, the 

fort of Allahabad being assigned: for his vesidetice: In 

Grants by Teturn for these cessions, and for an: annual stipend for 
the Mogul his support, the Emperor, besides’a confirmation of the 
epg Kng- territorial acquisitions which the British had made; ei- 
' ther on the soubhadary of Bengal, or on the coast, cons 


ferred on them two bp ere: favours : he invested them 
with the Dewaunee of thg three provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa ; the second as that of the 
five northern cirears. Over these’ distri¢ts indeed he 
had only a nominal claim, derived from their’ former 
conquest, in the latter days’ of the’ Mogul government. - 

At this time, they belonged to the soubhadar of the 

Decan. In 1754, he had granted them to the French, 

then his allies, and on their being defeated by the Eng- 

lish, the circars reverted to him. After the general 

peace of 1763, the French in endeavoured to gain a 

footing in them; and this induced Lord Clive, who ar- 

rived in India for the second time, in 1765, to obtain 

from the Mogul the propri grant of this territory, | | 

In the year 1766, four of the circars were given up by who obtain 
the soubhadar ; the fifth, held by a brother of the Ni- the Circars, 
zam, was granted in reversion to the British. In return 1766. 

for these cessions, the British promised the soubhadar 

the assistance of their s, whenever he might need 

it, to settle the affairs of his government. About the’ + ee 
end of the year 1766, having united himself with a 
Mahratta chief against Hyder’ Ali, sovereign of’ the 
Mysore, he applied for these troops, which were grant 
ed him, even before his object or that of the Mahrattas 
was known. As soon as the British s had joined, 
the united army entered the territory of Mysore. - 

It was on this occasion that Hyder Ali first display- Hyder Ali 
ed those talents which afterwards rendered himself so fist ap- 
very formidable. He bought off the Mahrattas by large 2)? 1167 
bribes. Next he entered into negociations with 1 ee 
Nizam with such effect, that in August 1767, the ar- 
mies of the Nizam and Hyder actually united at Ban~ 
galore, from which place they made irregular’ incur- 
sions into the Carnatic. Had Hyder ered to his’ 
own plan of the campaign, which was to elude a gene~ 
ral action, and to harass the British by his superiority 
in cavalry, the latter must have suffered dreadfully ; 
but on being accused of dilatoriness by ae Nizam: he 
consented to change his plans. The result was fatal to 
his’ interests and views ; for by a succession’ ot obsti+ 
nate € ents and bloody defeats, the allied army’ 
was driven out of the Carnatic. The Nizam deserted! 
Hyder in his misfortunes, made peace with the Madras 
government, and retired to his’ own dominions, This 
defection, though it weakened Hyder, gave him greater 
liberty of action, which he improved to the utmost ; 
and partly by the nature'of the country which was the 
scene of are, and partly by the mode in which he 
conducted the campaign, he’ baffled the British for a 
considerable length of time. The intelligence of his be~ 
ing able'to oppose an enemy hitherto invincible by the 
Indian princes, so raised his reputation, that adventur~ 
ers flocked to him from all parts, and his cavalry were - 
soon increased to upwards of 90,000; At last he was 
induced to give up his plan of defensive and oe 
warfare, in order to protect a fort besieged by the Bri- 
tish. The consequence was an obstinate erigagement, Richinind 
in which, notwithstanding his vast superiority, he was jy. gnglics, 
defeated. He still persevered, however; and in Janu- 4, p, i769. 
ary 1769, having recovered his own provinces, marched’ ux 
into the Carnatic, which he ravaged with fire and sword. 
At this period the British were commanded by General 
Smith, who, by a dexterous movement, cut off the ene- 
my from his own country From the difficulties, how- 
ever; which seemed to be entangling him, Hyder was 
extricated by his own spirit of enterprize ; for having, 
by a variety of movements, contrived and executed with 
great skill and adroitness, drawn the British forces to 
a considerable distance from Madras, he directed his 
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History. course to with a body of 6000 cavalry ; and and prepared:for the invasion of the Carnatic. On the Histery. 

—— peep Fo 120 miles in three days, - Sabon 24th of July 1780, Hyder Ali’s cavalry were only nine ““V—"” 
and sppears ed himself on MountSt Thomé. The presidency was miles distant from Madras; and it was ascertained, 
before Ma- so much alarmed at his unexpected appearance, that that his whole force consisted of 100,0C0 men, among 
a they entered into 2 megociation with him; and on the whom was a large body of European , under 
3d of April, an offensive and defensive treaty was con- French officers, and commanded by Colonel - In 
cluded, on ‘the simple condition, that the forts and this emergency, Sir Hector Munro ordered the British 
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neither the skill nor the ordinary requisites 
Hyder waited in patience, until the ene- 
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my, by desolating the country, were compelled to leave 


was advanced westward within 20 miles of Agra ; north- 
part of the navigable course of 
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army to assemble at Conjeveram, and directed Colonel 
Baillie, who commanded a detachment at Gumeropan- 

da, to join him at that place; but this detachment was 

cut to pieces by Tippoo Saib, Hyder’s son. This ob- 
liged the Carnatic army to retreat, till Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived from Bengal with a brigade of 7000 men, and 
assumed the command. Sir Eyre immediately restored 

the spirits of the army, and in a very short s of 
time defeated Hyder in five several battles, In some 
instances, however, the British were not so successful ; 

for Tip entirely defeated a detachment of about 
2000 —— and 300 cavalry, under Colonel Braith- 
waite. In the end of the year 1782 Hyder died ; and His death, 
one of the first objects of Tippoo, who succeeded him, 4: - 178% 
was to recover Canara, which Eat teen conquered by a 
detachment under General Matthews. It had been 

su by the idency of Bengal, that an attack 

of reeled eae the west of India, would, by 
pring an easy and immediate entry into the most va- 
uable of his dominions, draw him off from the 
Carnatic, which he still occupied, notwithstanding the 
defeats which his father had sustained. Accordingly 
General Matthews was sent into Canara, a province 
which Hyder Ali bad ered in 1763, and he suc- 

ceeded in reducing the whole of it. The scheme suc- 
ceeded in drawing Ti from the Carnatic into Ca- 

nara ; but at the u of the loss of Gene-~ 

ral Matthews and his army, which was obliged to capi- 

tulate, on condition of being allowed to go to Bombay. 

This condition, however, was not fulfilled ; and Gene- 

ral Matthews, and 20 of his officers, were poisoned, and 

most of his were massacred, At last Tippoo find- 

ing that the Mehrattan, his inveterate enemies, were at 

peace with the 

and being 


ar nn ew merge oy the wars in which 
itish were with the Mahrattas, and with 


Hyder Ali and his son, it will be to advert to 


a eee fae gemma have been enter- 
, od into againee the ritish, of the plan of which these 


wars formed a 


principal powers of Hindostan Proper and the De-« 
inst the British, The Poonah Mahrattas were 
already 


ee There 
remained izam himself, and the r Mahrattas. 
Each was to pursue a particular scheme of attack, 
suited to his local position and means. Hyder was to 
attack the Carnatic; the Nizam the Circars; the Poo- 
nah Mahrattas were to keep the Guzerat army employ- 
ed ; and the Berar Mahrattas were to invade an lay 
waste the provinces of Bengal and Bahar. But this 
confedetacy, like most others among nations of different 
habits and interests, did not act in concert, or towards 
the attainment of a common object = dach member of 
it pursued its own peculiar plans and interests. The 
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History. operations-of Hyder AH and of the Poonah Mahrat- 


—y~" tas have been 


State of 


ready detailed: the army of the Berar 
Mabrattas, though it was put in motion, never arived 
at the projected scene of action, and the Nizam speed- 
ily ie peace. . 

Before we proceed to narrate the particulars of those 
wars which took-place. between 1784 and the present 
time, we shall, as shortly as possible, give an account 
of the divisions of Hindostan, as they existed in that 
year, when the British were at peace with all the In- 
dian princes. 

In 1784, the British possessed, in full sovereignty, 


Hindostan, the whole soubhah of Bengal, and the greatest part of 


A. D. 1784. ‘Bahar. 


In Orissa they possessed the districts of Mid- 
snapore: the district of Rebates also belonged to them. 
Of the five northern circars; four were in their posses- 
sion, and these occupied the sea coast from the lake of 
Chilka to the northern banks df the Krishna river. 
Their territories imthe Carnatic were confined chiefly 
to the tract called the Jaghire, which extends along 
the coast.about 108 miles, and stretches inland 47 miles 
in the widest part. "They also were masters of Bom- 
bay and Salsette. The dominions of the nabob of Oude 
lay on both sides of the Ganges, occupying nearly all 
the flat country between that river and the northern 
mountains, as well as the principal part of the Dooab, 
or the tract. of land formed by the approximation of the 
Ganges and Jumnah, to within 40 miles of the city of 
Delhi. The district of Rampoor, at the foot of the 
northern mountains, .was held by a Rohilla chief. The 
Seiks. occupied the most western part of Hindostan, 
viz. the whele province of.Lahore, the principal part 
of Multan, and the western:part of Delhi. There were 
besides several petty princes in this part of Hindostan. 

The Mahrattas formed two distinct -states; that of 
Poonah, or the western; and that of Berar,:or the 
eastern. These states occupied all the southern parts 
of Hindostan proper, together with a large portion of 
the Decan,from the confines of Agra northward, to the 
Krisnah southward, and from sea’ to sea across the 
widest part of the.peninsula ; comprehending Malwah, 
Orissa, Khandeish, and .Bejapour ; the principal parts 
of Berar, Guzerat, and Ajmeer; and a small part of 
Dowlatabad, Agra, and Allahabad. The western state 
was divided among a number of chiefs, who professed 
obedience to the Paishwah, or head. ‘The Paishwah 
resided at Poonah, and there were three principal chief- 
tains on the north of this city, and two on the south. 
Those on the north were Scindiah, Holkar, and Futty 
65 The first was indeed a sovereign prince. After 
the Mahratta peace, he extended his frontier from Mal- 
wah towards the Jumnah ; carried his arms, northward 
to Delhi, and obtained possession of the person of the 
Great Mogul. The principal part of Berar was held 
by the Nagpoor Rajah, and the remainder by the Nizam 

the Decan. There were several states tributary to 
the Mahrattas ; among others, the Rajpoot principali- 
ties of the soubhah of Ajmeer. a 

The possessions of the Nizam comprised the province 


.of Golconda ; the principal part of Dowlatabad ; the 


western part of Berar; and Guntoor, one of the five 
northern circars, The dominions of Mahomed Ali, 
nabob of the Carnatic, commenced.en the south of the 
Guntoor circar, and extended along the whole coast of 
Coromandel to Cape Comorin. The dominions of Tippoo 
Sultan comprehended generally the provinces of Mysore, 
Bednore, imbettore, Canara, and Dindigul, besides 
his father’s conquests to the north ; stretching as far as 


“Travancore and Madura on the south ; Soonda and Be- 
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japour to the north ; Guntoor and Ongole on the north- 
east, and the sea on ‘theswest. Tippoo was without 
doubt the most powerful of all the pringes of Hindos- 
tan. His dominions were equal in extent to Great 
Britain ; his revenue was computed ‘at four millions 
Sterling; and his military establishment consisted of 
72,830 regulars ; ‘49,000 in‘ ison ; 7000 wh teri 
and 26,300 auxiliaries; in all, 155,130 men. if the 
regular troops, 27,400 were cavalry ; 36,000 sepoy in- 
fantry, Hindoos and Mahomedans ; 7300 topasses or 
hatmen, that is, the descendants of the Portuguese 
and other aise ars Sat European caval- 
ry ; and 540 European foot. The artillery corps, con- 
sisting of European topasses, &c. am to 1390. 
There were 110 guns attached to the battalions; the 
horse garrisons on the frontiers amounted to 21,000, 
and the foot garrisons to 28,000. Theauxiliaries were 
supplied from the rajahs-of Rydroog, Darwar, &c. and 
consisted of 13,300 horse, and 13,000 peons, or irre- 
gular troops. : : : 

It was not to be supposed that a son, possessed 
of the ambitious and faalite dispositiot whieh charac- 
terised Tippoo, would long remain at peace with such’ 
an immense force at his disposal, or that he would find 
= difficulty in raising pretences for commencing hos- 
tilities. 
1789, he approached the-country of Travancore for the 
avowed purpose of ‘recovering two places which the 
rajah of that district had purchased from the Dutch, 
but which Tippoo alleged were dependent upon him, 


as forming part of the oan eae s of his tributary the 
Rajah of Cochin. ‘On the 29th of December, he os Aare 
ed the lines of the Rajah of Travancore, who was not 
disposed to to accede to his demands; but without suc« 
cess. As this Rajah had put himself under the pro« 
tection of the British government, and was acknow« 
ledged to be so, by the treaty concluded with Tippoo 
in 1784, war between the latter and the British seem- 
ed unavoidable. Lord Cornwallis at this time was 
Governor General of India. His first object was to 
enter into a treaty offensive and defensive with the 
Nizam. This was accordingly concluded on the 4th 
of July 1790.. A treaty was also formed with the 
Paishwah of the Mahrattas. ~The provisions of these 
treaties were, that measures should be instantly taken 
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Accordingly, towards the end of the year ~ 


to punish Tippoo, and to deprive him of the means of . 


disturbing the general tranquillity, and that the’ Ni- 
zam and the Paishwah should both vigorously prosecute 
the war. ‘ : 
The British Madras army was assembled on the plain 
of Trichinopoly, and on the 24th of May 1790, Gene- 
ral Meadows, who was to take the command, joined it. 
On the 12th of June, he entered the territories of the. 
Sultan. His. first bf me was to relieve the Rajah of 
Travancore ; and, the end of the year, he was 
completely successful. In the mean time, the Bombay 
troops under general Abercrombie conquered thé va« 
luable districts below the Ghauts.on the west and the 
north, as far.as the River Baliapatam. The next cam~ 


season of the year, which now , and the delay of 


the Mahrattas, prevented his ip from attacking 
that city, which had been his principal design when he 
commenced the campaign. In the mean time, the 


Bombay army was marching to join his Lordship ;. but 
being unable to effect.thejunction, from the badness 
D 3 


and is oppo< 
sed by the 
British, 


Cornwallis himself in ° 
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Mahrattas and of the Nizam had also joined, Lord 
Cornwallis made ‘ions for besieging Seringapa- 
tam. On the 5th of February, the city was seen 
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Seringapa- 
tam invest- 


. ving passed the Ghauts, joined 


reuays 
i rE 


| Cornwallis expect much efficient assistance, 
in the moment of danger, as their equi 
discipline were excessively defective. ‘Ts 
of June 1791, his Lordship set out towards 
rete acbcom to secure an easy and 
een the ane and Car- 
the supplies of the army were 
this communication would be 
various hill forts which 
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the whole army from the which they had 
mounted, lying six miles to the north-east of it. The 
sultan’s army was en under the walls of his 


capital. ee foamy as aced at the u end of an 
island surrounded by the Diary, which es a large 
and rapid river, having a very extensive channel, im- 
peded by rocks pay efi of granite. The fort 
occupies about a mile at the west end of the island, 
and is an immense and unfinished building. In forti« 
fying the town, Ti retained the long strait walls 
and square bastions of the Hindoos, and his glacis was 
in many places so high and steep as to shelter the as- 
sailants. 

The camp of the allies was pitched on the north side 
ofthe island. The British formed the front line, the 
reserve was placed a mile in the rear, and the Nizam 
and Mabrattas were stationed still farther in the rear. 
Tippoo's fortified camp was under the walls of Seringa- 
sera. within a bound hedge strengthened by redoubts, 

n this line there were 100 pieces of artillery ; and in 
the fort and island, which formed his second line, there 
were upwards,of 300 pieces. The whole. of his army 
amounted to 40,000 infantry, besides a large body of 


cavalry. 

On the night of the 6th of February 1792, Lord 
Cornwallis resolved to attack Tippoo’s camp. For this 
service he selected 2800 Europeans, and 5900 native in- 
eat but without artillery. The attack was com- 

iy successful. It was made in three columns. 


‘The centre column under Lord Cornwallis, attacked 


the Sultan’s redoubts, and having carried it, forced 
their way into the town; and, by the other columns, 
the enemy's positions on the north side of the river, and 
almost the whole of the island, were carried. Eighty 
ns were taken, and the loss of the Sultan in the bat- 

is said to have been 4000; but the desertion was 
pt oawacd the overthrow, that his army was redu- 
in namber at least 20,000. The loss of the Bri- 
The Britch having thus obtained ion of 

army hav us possession 

the island and oun of Seringapatam, were immediate- 
pap ct in making preparations for the siege of 
fortress, But Tippoo, after several unsuccessful 
efforts to retrieve his fortune, at length on the 24th 


of February agreed to terms of 
of rupees, about 


to pay 3 crores and 30 
38} millions sterling—to relinquish half his dominions 
—and to give up three of his eldest sons for the due 
performance of the treaty. Lord Cornwallis gave up 
to the his whole share of the prize money, 
amounting to £47,244; and General Meadows, the 
next in command, his; amounting to £14,997. 


ed, 


and taken, 
Feb, 1792. 


, by which he Tippoo 


makes 
peace. 


On this occasion, the force brought against Tippoo “ 


‘was one of the most formidable ever seen in Hindostan. 


On the 16th of March 1792, the British army above the 
Ghauts amounted in all to 11,000 Euro 8, 31,600 
natives, and 190 pieces of canon. The the 
Nizam’s, the Rajah of Travancore, and the other auxi- 
liary forces, amounted to about 40,000 men, of whom 
80,000 were cavalry. Towards the conclusion of the 
siege, allowing four camp followers to every soldier, 
the total number of persons attached to the camp of 
the confederates exceeded 400,000, 

After the termination of this war, the alliance be- 
tween the British and the Nizam became more inti- 
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mate ; but, on the other hand, a coolness arose between 
them and the Poonah Mahrattas, principally on ac- 
count of the close connection between them and the 
Nizam. Scindiah was acknowledged an independent 
power by Lord Cornwallis, who did not think it pro- 
per to prevent that chief's aggrandizement. The con- 
sequence was, the complete establishment of his power 
over the northern parts of Hindostan; the possession 
of the person of the Emperor of Delhi; the formation 
of a large and formidable corps of regular infantry, 
chiefly under French officers ; the erection of founderies 
and arsenals; and, in short, the accumulation of those 
vast military powers and resources, which enabled his 
immediate successor to carry on a war, at the same mo- 
ment, in the Decan and Hindostan, against the British 
government and its allies. 

Lord Cornwallis: had formed treaties with many of 


-the Indian princes, the chief of whom were the Nabob 


of the Carnatic and the Vizier of Oude; with the for- 
mer it was stipulated, that, in the event of a war in 
that of India, the British should charge them- 
selves with its conduct, on condition that the Nabob 
applied a certain proportion, of his revenue to its sup- 
port. If he failed in this condition, the British were 
vested by the treaty with a right to appoint superin- 
tendents and receivers in his territory ; they were also 
to assume the management of the Carnatic, which was 
to remain in their possession during the continuance of 
hostilities. The treaty with the Vizier of Oude related 
principally to the regular payment of the sums which, 
by former treaties, he had engaged to pay to the Bri- 
tish. : 

When the account of war between France and Eng- 
land reached India, Pondicherry was immediately at- 
tacked, and taken by an army from Fort St. George. 
In the month of August 1793, Lord Cornwallis sailed 
for England. 

He was succeeded as governor-general by Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth. During his ad- 
ministration, no war with a foreign power occurred ; 
but that period was marked by political changes in the 
state of India of great importance. A rupture took 
place between the Nizam and the Mahrattas: the for- 
mer entertained the most friendly disposition towards 
the British government, whereas the latter viewed the 
success of our armies with alarm, and, consequently, 
could not regard the Nizam with any friendly feelings. 
They believed, that if they could reduce his power, 
they would not only increase their own, but injure the 
British government. | As they trusted for the accom- 
plishment of “any object which they had in view, not 
more to their military strength than to intrigue, they 
had for some time gained over the Nizam’s minister, 
who acted more at their command than at that of his 
master. As soon as the Nizam found this out, he put 
him to death. Immediately before the occurrence of 
hostilities between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, Tip- 
rs whose active spirit of hostility against the British 

led him to commence intrigues with the French 
government, the court of Hyderabad, and the court of 
Poonah, almost at the same moment that the peace of 
apatam was concluded, had assembled an army, 

and tened to come forward as an ally of the Mah- 


rattas against the Nizam, in the quarrel between those: 


states. Sir John Shore seems to have been of opinion, 

that the British government was not, bound, either by 

express treaty or by political expediency, to support its 

ally the Nizam, in the event of his being attacked by 

Tippoo, during the period when he was engaged in a 
6 
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war with the Mahrattas, This war, however; lasted 
such a short time, and Tippoo was so completely oc- 
cupied in his own domirm repairing the losses he 
had sustained, that he could not accomplish his object 
of attacking the Nizam. 
The war between the Mahrattas and the Nizam be 
gan in February 1795; the advanced corps of the for- 
mer, under the command of Dowlut Row. Scindiah, 
marched towards the Nizam; and on the 11thof March 
attacked that prince, who had advanced from Bedar to 
meet him. After a general action, in which both para 
ties were thrown into some confusion, and neither ob- 
tained any decided advantage, the Nizam, yielding to 
the fears of his women, who attended him. in the ac- 
tion, retreated during the night of the 11th, and took 
shelter in the small fort of Kurdlah. This fort is com- 
pletely surrounded by hills, except. in one direction, 
which the Mahrattas immediately occupied; and b: 
that means hemmed in the Nizam’s army, and cut it 
off from all supplies. After remaining for some weeks 
in this situation, he was obliged to conclude a peace, 
the exact particulars of which are not known; but it is 
understood that he agreed to cede to his enemies a 
country, the annual revenue of which was about 35 
lacks of rupees, including the fort and district of Dow- 
latabad, and to pay them three crores of rupees. Af 
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ter the convention was settled, the Nizam returned to ~ 


his capital, and the Mahratta confederates towards 


their respective countries. Very shortly afterwards the. 


young Paishwah died suddenly, and the eldest son of 
the Nizam rebelled 
alarmed at this, pressed the instant return of the Eng- 
lish subsidiary force to Hyderabad, and took every step 
to manifest his attachment to the British government. 
The troops were immediately ordered to march; and 
they were already advancing to join the army acti 
against the sun, when accounts were received cf his 
defeat and capture. 

At this period, the French, under M, Raymond, were 


ainst his father. The Nizam, - 


French in- 


employing every means in their power to ingratiate fluence over 


themselves with the Nizam ; and 1s they had acquired 
great reputation by the active part whieh they took in 
the reduction of his son, they succeeded in their ob- 
ject; and the influence they possessed. they directed 
ainst the British. AY si 
The death of the young Paishwah contributed to re- 
store to the Nizam a part of that power and rank am 


him, 


the states of India, which he had lost by the treaty of — 


Kurdlah, as it occasioned the most serious dissensions 


among the Mahratta chiefs, whose interests were deep- 


ly involved in the succession. The principal minister 
at Poonah was desirous of placing an infant on the 
Musnud to,the exclusion of the legitimate heir. This 
plan was opposed by the agent of Dowlut Row Scin- 
diah ; and that chief prepared to march to Poonah to 
support the legitimate heir. Under these circumstances, 
the minister endeavoured to-gain the support of the 
Nizam, and for this purpose he resigned all those great 
cessions which had. been obtained trom the Nizam by 
the convention of Kurdlah. In the mean_time, how- 
ever, Dowlut Row Scindiah, haying arrived at Poo- 
nah with a force, which gave him a, decided superi~ 
ority, and thus placed the legitimate heir, Badgeron, 
on the Musnud, a new negociation was, with 
the Nizam, not so favourable as that which he had just 
concluded ; for by this, he agreed to cede-one fourth 
of the territory, and to pay one | of the sum fixed 
by the conyention of Kurdlah, The success of Dow- 
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lut Row Scindiah in this important transaction, esta- dish. 


the Mahratta 
feath of 


; best passage into the territories, either of 
the Paishwah or the soubhadar of the Decan. 
‘This arul rapid increase of power and influence, 
a 


especial eo an army disciplined in 
measure after ett manner, by French 
gave some uneasiness and alarm to the British 
government of India. Almost the whole of that 
of Hindostatr which had been subdued by Scindiah, as 
well as the establishment and realization of his claims 
Loe orth ee some de mam rma to the ma- 
ae French general who commanded his 


In 1798, a treaty was entered into by the British and 
Saadut Ali Khan, who had claims to the Musnud of 
Ouile, which the British promised to support; in re- 
turn for their assistance, he promised to vest in them 
D. 1793, the defence of his dominions, and to pay them 76 lacks 
of rupees; and in the event of the failure of any of 
these instalments, the British were to be put into pos- 
session of the country of Oude, of the value of ten 


lacks of ut Ali Khan also a to pay 
the paar a a which the tiiciah wet 
incur ine ing him on the throne, and to cede the 


«There were several other ar- 
ticles highly favourable to the British, and which were 
evidently ealenlated to assist them in obtaining the en- 
i of the ince at some fature period, 
i transactions which 
i the government of Lord Teignmouth, 
le aera Rm 
British The deo of Ti 7 oa 
eye a ippoo to renew t 
eons Pern emmmany sr rench party prevailed at the 
courts Nizam and of Sci ; the Poonah Mah. 
rattas were entirely under the power of the latter ; 
and the court of Berar was suspected to be adverse to 
the British, whom it had long looked upon with jea- 
lousy and i The territory of Oude was 
7 pee wsaedeg wate ernment of Saadut, who 
still called upon the British for support in the exercise 
: of that to which they raised him. The Car- 
_ natic, over which Omdat Ul Omrah raled, was 
: 
. 


ina weak. state; and yet it was evident, that in the 


the army of Corotmandel was likewise ab- 
on these expeditions. 
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in dispute between hjm and the Poonah Mabrattas ; 

and if these were not settled, to protect his dominions 

from any unjust demand made by them. That _— 
the treaty which related to the dismissal of the French 

army, was of difficult execution; but at length was 

accomplished by the firm and decisive measures of the 

British, aided by a mutiny, which at this time broke. 
out in that army. 

Lord Wellesley next endeavoured to bring Tippoo War with 
to reason ; but his attempts failing of success, in the Tippee. 
month of February 1799, he directed the British ar- )*h5°"? 
mies to advance against that princey empowering, how- — * 
ever, the commander in chief, General Harris, to treat 
with Tippoo if he shewed a sincere desire for peace. 

The army under General Harris, after having been 
joined by that of the Nizam, entered the territories of . 

ysore, on the 3d 6f March, unopposed by the Sultan ; 
who had, as soon as he saw the preparations of the al- 
lies, hastened to attack the Bombay army under Genes 
ral Stewart, which was posted in Coorgah, and ready to 
co-operate in the reduction of Seringapatam. He was 
however my roa in his attack on the Bombay army, 
with great loss. His next object was to impede the 
march of General Harris’ army, which he met between 
Sultanpet and gonrdge on the 27th of March. Here 
a partial action took place, which ended in his defeat, 
and instant retreat to Seringapatam. That fortress was 
a few days afterwards regularly invested by the combi- 
ned armies of the British and the Nizam. Tippoo now 
endeavoured to make peace; but as he was unwilling 
to accede to the terms p' by General Harris, the 
siege continued. On the 4th of-May, the fort was ta- Seringape- 
ken by assault. Tippoo was killed under a gateway, tam taken, 
but by whom, or in what manner, is not known; no and Tip- 
individual ever appeared to claim the honour of having poo kilied. 
slain him, nor was it ever discovered who had obtained 
possession of his valuable necklace of pearls. A great 
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proportion of the , which amounted to about 
8000 men, was slain. 

The talents of Ti were undoubtedly great; but 
he did not ss them in an equal degree with his 


father, and he was yet more below him with to 
prudence and knowledge of human nature. He suc- 
ceeded best in attaching to him the lowest classes of 
the Mahomedans, and he sed all the bigotry and 
zeal for that purpose. None of his Mahome- 
dan soldiers entered the British service, though many 
suffered extreme poverty, and they still revere his me- 
mory, regarding him as a martyr, who fell in the de- 


fence of their religion. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, the fall of Seringapa- 
tam, and the death of Tippoo, the Mahomedan branch 
of the confederacy which the French had rai- 
sed against the British in India, was completely de- 

ed 


The My- 
sore divid- 


As soon as Lord Wellesley learnt the fate of Tippoo, 
his n 


he formed a plan for the partition of his country. 

was carried into effect. The districts of Canara, inclu. 
ding all the sea-coasts of Mysore, and the provinces im- 
mediately adjoining the possessions of the British on 
the coast of Malabar, and the Carnatic, were kept by 
the British ; they also retained the forts and posts at 
the different passes into the Mysore, and the fortress 
and island of Seringapatam. The districts of Goorum, 
Condah, Gooty, and others contiguous to his dominions, 


. were given to the Nizam. Lord Wellesley moreover 


resolved to cece some districts contiguous to the Poo- 
nah government, to the Paishwuh, provided they would 
enter into a new treaty with him. Over what remain- 
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ed of the Mysore territories, Lord Wellesley peedehe 
descendant of the ancient Hindoo family of Mysore ; 
and, as he was an infant, a Bramin of great ability and 
reputation was appointed his minister. Two treaties 
were formed with this prince. _ The first related to the 
partition of the Mysore; the second to the relations 
which were to subsist between the prince and the Bri- 
tish government. By this last treaty, the British were 
to maintain a military force for the defence of the king- 
dom of Mysore against all external enemies ; and the 
Rajah agreed to pay an annual subsidy of seven lacks of 

as, for the support of this force. In case the Ra- 
jah failed in executing his part of the treaty, or its ap- 
pearing probable that he might, the British govern- 
ment were either to introduce such regulations in the 
management of the .revenues, or to assume such parts 
of the country of Mysore, as appearéd necessary to ren- 
der the funds fixed for the maintenance of the troops 
efficient and available. The Rajah also agreed to per~ 
mit the British to garrison with its own troops such 
fortresses in Mysore, as it might think necessary to en- 
able it to fulfil its engagements of defending that king- 
dom. 

On the 12th of October 1800, a new treaty was 
formed between the Nizam and Lord Wellesley, by 
which the former agreed, in consideration of a larger 
British force being kept for his defence, to cede, in or- 
der to secure the payment of this augmented force to 
the British, in perpetuity, all the territories which’ he 
had acquired by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792, 
and the treaty of Mysore in 1799; and the British 
bound themselves to prevent any power from invading 
the territories of the Nizam. 

It has been stated, that the British government had 
reserved a considerable portion of the territories which 
they had conquered from Tippoo, to be given to the 
Paishwah, on certain conditions; but he, having refused 
to accede to the terms proposed, the reserved territory 
was shared between the British and the Nizam. Lord 
Wellesley was still desirous of connecting the Paish- 
wah more closely with the British; and a favour- 
able opportunity to accomplish his wishes occurred in 
the beginning of the year 1801. At this time a war 
took place between Holkar and Scindiah, which oblig- 
ed the latter to remove from Poonah, and consequently 
weakened his influence with the Paishwah. The latter 
seemed disposed to form an alliance with the British ; 
and indeed his territories were in such a weak and un- 
settled state, that an alliance with them was highly de- 
sirable. ‘Hordes of banditti were daily pouring in from 
Malwah and Hindostan, to contend at Poonah for the 
sovereignty of the Mahratta empire. In 1802, the 
Paishwah, under these difficulties, united himself with 
Scindiah ; but his army sustained a signal defeat near 
Poonah, on the 25th of October. The Paishwah was 
now more anxious than ever to place himself under the 
protection of the British ; accordingly, a definitive trea- 
ty of alliance was concluded on the 31st of December, 
at Bassein, where the Paishwah resided under the pro- 
tection of the British. By this treaty, the British go- 
vernment bound itself to furnish to the Paishwah six 
battalions of native infantry, with a suitable train of ar- 
tillery ; and for the payment of this force, the Paish- 
wah agreed to cede territory to the amount of 26 lacks 
of rupees, All his claims on Surat, and the English 
districts in Guzerat, were given up. 

In order to support this treaty, which included the 
restoration of the Paishwah to his throne at Poonah, 
the army of Fort St. George, under the command of 
General Stewart, advanced to the bank of the Toom- 
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buddra, and General Wellesley was detached in front ; 
the latter advancing in co,pperation with the subsidiary 
force in the Decan, commanded by Colonel Stevenson, 
through the southern parts of the Paishwah’s territo- 
ries, reached Poonah on the 20th of April. The troops 
of Holkar fled at his approach ; and the Paishwah, who 
had left Bassein, when he learnt that the British forces 
were coming to his aid, entered Poonah, and was re~ 
seated on his Musnud, on the 18th of May. This mea- 
sure was effected without any opposition: and all the 
principal Mahratta chieftains, who are the more imme- 
diate feudatories of the Paishwah, joined their troops 
to those of General Wellesley, and advanced with him 
to Poonah, where they paid their obeisayce to the 
Paishwah. 

As Holkar had fled on the advance of General Wel- 
lesley, it was hoped that the Paishwah would be allowed 
to sit quietly on his‘*Musnud. These hopes, however, 
were soon disappointed; for Scindiah, after remon- 
strating against the advance of the British troops to 
Poonah, and finding his remonstrances disregarded, 
marched towards the frontiers of the Nizam. Lord Wel- 
lesley at first endeavoured to negociate with Scindiah, 


History. 


but not succeeding, he vested the officers in command War with 
of the armies in Hindostan and the Decan, with the Scindiah. 


fullest civil, military, and political powers. General 
Wellesley was authorised to negociate treaties with 
Scindiah, Holkar, or the Rajah of Berar; and Lord 
Lake, who was at the head of the Hindostan army, was 
directed, in the first place, to reduce the formidable and 
independent French authority which had been esta- 
blished there ; and then to occupy the whole country, 
forming the Dooab, between the Jumnah and the 
Ganges, to the mountains of Cumaoun, and also to take 
possession of Delhi, Agra, and a chain of posts on the 
right banks of the Jumnah, from the mountains of Cu- 
maoun, to the province of Bundelcund. 


The first operation of the war was the reduction’ of Splendid 


the fortress of Ahmednagur, on the 8th of August, 


success 


General Wellesley ; this success was followed up, both ‘e British, 


by him and by Lord Lake, by the most splendid 
and decisive victories, especially those of Assaye and 
Arghaum by the former, and those of Delhi and 
Laswaree by the latter. The battle of Assaye was 
fought near that town, which is situated in the 
province of Berar, on the 23d of September.. Gene- 
ral Wellesley’s army consisted of 4500 men, of which 
number 2500 were Europeans: the armies of Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Nagpoor amounted to 30,000 men. 
The battle was obstinate, but at length the allied 
troops gave way and fled in great confusion: 1200 
of them were killed on the field; 98 pieces of can- 
non, seven standards, their camp equipage, a large 


quantity of ammunition, &c. were taken. General - 


Wellesley immediately followed up his success ; and on 
the 28th of November was fought the battle of Arg- 
haum, equally splendid and decisive in its results with 
the battle of Assaye. These defeats led both Scindiah 
and the Rajah to solicit ce; and the latter, imme- 
diately after his princi 
duced, made peace with General Wellesley. In the 
treaty he was compelled to submit to very unfavourable 
terms: tee province of Cuttack, and that of the 
provinces of Berar to the west of the Wi 5 which 
belonged to him, were ceded to the British ; he also 
poe not to permit, for the future, any person be- 
onging to a European or American state, at war with 
Britain, to be in his service. 


fortress, Gawelghur, was re= 


. 


Scindiah thus beaten and deserted by his ally, sued g7°7 
for peace, which was granted him in December 1803. 4. p. 1803. 
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remained quiet and in- 
to assist the allies against 
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an army. In his last campaign, he entered the British 
territories to the westward of Delhi. Lord Lake im- 
mediately marched after him, but on the approach of 
the British he fled; and his flight was uninterrupted 
and most rapid, till he reached the banks of the Beyah, 
in the Punjab, when, being reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress, he solicited peace from Lord Lake. The treaty 
was ratified on the 6th of January 1806, by which he 
ve up all claims on Koouvah and Bundelcund, and the 
istricts north of the Chumbul; the latter, however, 
were afterwards given back to him. 

Before Holkar was finally overcome, Lord Wellesley 
had left India. We have briefly related the military 
transactions which took place during his government ; 
but it will be also proper to advert to those changes 
in the British ions in India, which he effected 
without the aid of war. 


t the period of Lord Wellesley’s departure for Eng- 
the Seat ee Bebbh wee more secure, a 
ir enemies less numerous and formidable than they 
had ever been before. Of the former, the Soubhadar 
of Decan was the most important; and he had 


' been placed in a situation of security, by the reduction 


of the Mahratta chiefs, and by maintaining within his 
territories a subsidiary European force. The sovereign 
of Mysore was now friend lly to the British, instead of 
being one of their most inveterate enemies. The two 
Presidencies of Madras and al were connected by 
the conquest of Cuttack ; and this conquest, together 
with the territories which the British now possessed in 
Guzerat, Malabar, and Canara, rendered them the mas- 
ters of nearly all the sea coast from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Indus. 

In Hindostan proper, the influence of the French 
was completely destroyed ; the incursions of the Mah- 
rattas into it had been effectually checked, and were 


i 


banks of the Jumnah, as well as by the protection 
which the British gave to those small states which 
stretch from the mountains of Cumaoun to Bundelcund, 
the British provinces were defended from the encroach- 
ments of the Mahratta chiefs. , 

On the Sist of December 1805, during the admini- 
stration of Sir George Barlow, a new treaty was con- 
cluded with Scindiak, by which that chief gave up all 
claims on the countries of Boondee, Surredee, Dhool- 
poor, Barree, and Rajah Keriah. 

During the administration of Lord Minto, the only 
events of importance which occurred in India, were the 
reduction of Java, for an account of which see Java ; 


the renewing of the British ion to the Seik chiefs 


daree, or freebooter. 
Lord Minto was succeeded in the government of In- 
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History. dia by the Earl of Moira, now Marquis ‘of Hastings, 
———" who found himself compelled to make war on the Rajah 
of Nepaul in 1815, in consequence of that chief having 
Nepaul invaded the British territories contiguous to his domi- 
in 1$15-16. nions. In this war, the British met with more hardy and 

formidable opponents than they had been accustomed 
to encounter in India; but after surmounting many 
difficulties, principally arising from the mountainous 
nature of the country of Nepaul, and getting possession 
of the Rajah’s capital, a treaty was concluded, by which 
he agreed to give up certain districts deemed necessary, 
by Lord Moira, for the better protection of the British 
territories. Scarcely, however, had the British army 
been withdrawn from Nepaul, when the Rajah refused 
to fulfil the treaty ; and a second war became unavoid- 
able. The British in this were equally successful ; and, in 
1816, the fulfilment of the former treaty was enforced. 

This year, also, the Pindarees, gr freebooters, taking 
adyantage of the. Nepaulese war, traversed, to the num- 
ber of several thousands, the whole of India ; and pe- 
netrating to the’ bay of Bengal, laid waste the province 
of Cuttack, in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 

The following sketch of the military strength of the 
powers bordering on the British dominions, is supplied 
by the latest intelligence from India :— ; 

Present «1, The Seiks possess a large tract of country. Their 
state of the tribes are headed by Runjet Sing, a warlike and ambi- 
native pow- tious leader. Their usual military establishment may 
ets. be estimated at 28,000, The Seiks under the British 

protection can bring into the field about 17,000 soldiers. 


Wars with 


PART III. 
CHAP. I. 
Extent, —Boundaries,—Divisions,—Progressive Geo« 
graphy. 


We have already mentioned the grand divisions of 
Statistics, Hindostan, into North Hindostan ; Hindostan Proper ; 
—\—~e the Decan ; and the South of India; and the bounda- 
ries of the whole, as well as of each division. We have 
also mentioned, that this article will be confined to Hin- 
dostan proper, the Decan, and the south of India; re- 
ferring the reader, for information respecting Northern 
Hindostan, to the articles Casumerr, NEPAuL, Booran, 
Tisert, &c. 

Taking Hindostan in the largest acceptation of the 

term, its area comprehends about one million geogra? 
hical square miles, or an extent equal to the whole of 
_ Europe, with the exception of Denmark, Norway, Lap- 
land, Sweden, Russia, and Poland. Hindostan proper is 
equal in size to France, Italy, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and the Netherlands; and the 
Decan, and the south of India, are about equal to the 
British islands, Spain, and Turkey in Europe. 

I. Hinposran Proper contains eleven provinces. 1st, 
Lahore, The boundary of this province on the west is 
the Indus, by which it is separated from Afghanistan ; 
on the east the river Sutlege, a subsidiary stream of 
the Indus, divides it from Northern Hindostan ; on the 
north it is bounded principally by Cashmere; and on 
the south by the provinces of Multan, Delhi, and Aj- 
meer. Its length is about $20, and its breadth about 
_30 miles, From the 32° to the $4° of north latitude it 
1s mountainous ; from the 32° to the 30°, its southern li- 
mit, it is flat, constituting what is called the Punjab, a 


Extent. 


Provinces in 
Hindostan 


Proper,— 
Lahore. 
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, object. They separate, for the purpose, into bodies of 


> 


« 2, Scindiah has about 40,000 soldiers. He issaid to  Mistory, 
be in close alliance with the Rajah of Berar, and with —\— 
the Bhurtpoor Rajah. He Has acquired pouch strength 
since the Mahratta war, by bringing the feudatory states , 
under his immediate controul. : 

«<3, Meer Khan may have 28,000 soldiers. Mahomed 
Shah and Lally Sing, who generally act with him, can 
bring 20,000 more into the field. Meer Khan is gene- 
rally much in want of money ; and when his troops 
become mutinous from being Kept in arrears, he gives 
them perhaps half their pay, with authority to plunder 
to the amount of what is still due to them. 

«4, Holkar is poor, and has only 17,000 men, Meer 
Khan, Mahomed Shah, and Lally Sing, are nominally 
his generals. i 

5, « The Pindarees are a tribe of military adventurers, 
who having followed the standards of different chiefs, 
and, trom the present tranquil state of Hindostan, be- 
ing out of employ, have joined with other vagrants, and 
cemented themselves into one great body, which is dai- 
ly accumulating, so that at present, it is said, their force 
amounts to nearly 80,000 men, most of whom are well 
equipped, ‘and all well mounted. Their mode of mak- | 
ing war is most destructive, as plunder is their only 


from 100 to 4000 or 5000 horse, and ravage a territory 
of 50 miles, or more, in circumference ; whence, after 
rendering it a perfect desart, they march elsewhere to 
similar devastations. They will fight, under-any chief 
who will best pay them,” 
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natural division of Hindostan proper, which we shall af- Statistics. 
terwards notice. The greatest part of Lahore belongs to =~" 
the Seiks. The city of Lahore is the capital of the pro- oe 
vince; but Amretsir is the capital of the Seik nation, 2, Multan. 
Multan, which lies between the 28° and 31° of north lati- 

tude. Isbounded by Lahoreand Afghanistan on the north; 

by Ajmeer and Sinde on the south; by Belochistan on 

the west ; and by Lahore and Ajmeer on the east. Its 
extent is not accurately ascertained. It is possessed by 
several petty princes, of whom the nabob of Multan is 

one of the principal ; but they are continually exposed 

to the incursions of the Afghans, Seiks, &c, and are also 
almost always fighting with one another. Multan is 

the capital of this province. Sindeis generally regard- Sinde. 
ed as part of the province of Multan, though it ought 

with more propriety to be regarded and described asa 
separate province. Sinde lies on both sides of the In- — 
dus. The eastern division, the only one which we are ~ 
called upon to notice in this article, isbounded by Mul- 

tan and Afghanistan on the’ north; Cutch and the sea 

to the south; Cutch, the Sandy Desart, and Ajmeer, 

on the east ; and the Indus on the west. The whole 

of Sinde is governed by a prince of the Talpoony fami- 

ly; but one of his brothers, though nominally depend- — 
ent upon him, exercises all the powers of sovereignty | 

over the districts on the eastern banks of the Indus. 3, Guzerat, 
Guzerat is bounded on the south chiefly by the sea, and 

in a small part by the Decan ; on the riths by Ajmeer ; 

on the east by the Gulf of Cambay, and the provinces 

of Malwah and Khandeish ; and on the west by the Gulf 

of Cutch, the province of Cutch, and the Sandy Desart. 

It lies between the 21° and 24° of north latitude. 

Its length from north to south is about 320 miles; its 


: 
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Statistics. breadth varie: ith Sat mien permenin ety be Oude and Agra; and on the south by Gundwana. Its Statistics 
—rrr 180 miles, Those parts of this province whith are the  Scaidee aa ie tone averages “"\Y—" 
best cu re in the possession of the British, the about 120. Nearly the whole of this province bel 
Paish e Guicowar. The territories of the first either to the British, or to their ally the nabob of Oude. 
stretch along both sides of the Gulf of Cambay, and The principal towns are, Allahabad, Benares, Callinger, 
comprize the cities of Surat, Baroach, Cambay, and Go- Chunar, &c. 9 Oude, between the 26th and 28th de- Oude. 


go. ‘The sea coast from this gulf to the mouth of the grees of latitude, is separated, on the north, by a range 
SL Maadcandny aneatenet prey princes The of hills from Nepaul; on south it is bounded by 
in G besides those ing to Allahabad ; on the east by Bahar; and on the west by 

British, are Ahmedabad, which belongstothe Pash- Delhi and Agra. Its length is 250, and its average 
wah, and py a which belongs to a Mahratta breadth 100 miles. The whole of this province is either 
called the Guicowar, whose dominions lie in. this possessed in full wipe eg the British, or, though 
Cutch. pert.of the province. Curch may be considered in con- still held nominally by the Nabob, entirely under their 
whe Guaersl, which lies to the east of it. On | ores and controul. The principal towns are, 

the west it is bounded by Tatta, a district of Sinde ; ow, the capital and residence of the Nabob, Fy- 


. on the south by the Gulf of Cutch ; anton the north szabad, the former capital, Oude, Gooracpoor, &e. 10. 


by the Sandy ancl Sinde. Its is suppos- Bahar, between the 22d and 27th degrees of latitude, Babax 
to be about 110 miles. and its average about is divided, on the north, from Nepaul by a range of 


70. It is entirely possessed by a number of tribes, high hills; on the south is bounded by Gundwana; on 
i ‘ b <f Apmon is. ste the east by Bengal; and on the west by Allahabad, 

ted nearly in the centre of Hiprlostan Proper, between Oude, and Gundwena. It is 250 miles long, and 200 
the 25° and 30° of latitude. On tye west itis bound- broad. According to Mr J. Grant, in his Supplement 
ed the. province of Sinde; on the east by Delhi 0 the Historical and Comparative Ainlysis of the Fi« 
and Agra; on the north by Multan and Delhi; and on nances wan hn published in the Appendix to the 

| the south by Malwah and Guzerat. From north to south Fifth Report the Select Committee of the House of 
it extends about 350 miles, and its average breadth is Commons, thereare inthis province 26,000 square British 
about 220. It is also called Rajpootana. The city of Aj- miles of plain arable land, out of 51,973. the total sue 
meer, and the surrounding district belongs to Semndiah ;_perficial contents. This plain country is naturally di« 
the district of Tonk Rampoorah to Holkar; and the rest vided, by the Ganges, into two portions, nearly equal ; 
of the ince to the of Joudpoor, and other less one of st 70 miles from that river to the 
poweriul rajahs, who are chiefly tributary to the Mah. forests of Nepaul and Morung, at the foot of the Ti- 
rattas. 5. i, situated between the 28th and Sist betian mountains ; the other division stretches from the 
segs 5 eee, b beeen om the north by Lahore, ‘Ganges southward, to the hills which lie between the 
some districts in northern Hindostan ; on the south lower plains and the Balaghaut, or country above the 

by Agra and Ajmeer; on the west by Ajmeer and Ghauts. To the south of these two divisions of Bahar, 
Lahore, and on the east by Oude, and the hills which there is a district, almost entirely covered with detach- 
divide it from northern Hindostan, Its length isabout ed and straggling hills, the area of which comprises 
240 miles, and average breadth about 180. The city 8000 square miles; and, stil) further to the south, there 
of Delhi, with a tract of round it, the whole of is a hig district, which, since the age of Ptolemy, 
the province to the eat of the Jumnah, and the north. has been divided into three bellads, or cantons. The 
ivision of it, belong to the British. Thesouth- British possess the eight districts into which the plain 

west icts belong to various rajahs, all of whom are country, north and south of the Ganges, is divided ; as 
allies of the British. The Sciks principally occupy the well as the greatest part of the highland districts The 
tract to the north-west of the Jumnah, and south of the principal towns are Patna, Monghir, Buxar, &c. 11. 


The principal towns are Delhi, Sirhind, His- , between the 21st and 27th d s of latitude, Bengal 

sar, Sarahangpoor, &c. 6. Agra, betweenthe 25thand is bounded on the north by Nepaul and Bootan ; on the 
28th degrees of latitude, is bounded on the north by south by the bay of Bengal ; on the exst by Assam and 
Dethi; on the south by Malwah; on the west by Aj- Ava; and on the west by Bahar. Midnapoor, a district 
meer; and on the east by Oude and Allchabad. Its formerly belonging to the province of Orissa, is now 

is 150 miles, and ite average breadth 180, Se- seemed part of Bengal; and, if this be included, the 
‘Veral rajahi; who are allies of the British, possess the ot Bengal will be 350 miles, and its average 
rd wate od western districts. The cuy of Agra, breadth 300. The whole of this province belongs to the 
aamall di round it. and the country to the east of British. The og phe im it are Calcatta, Dac- , 
the Jumnah, to the British ; the rest of the pro- ca, Moorshedabad, Hooghly, Cowimbazar, Maulda, &c. 

with a trifling exception, is pomessed by the IL. The Decan. 1. Aurangabad, between the 18th provinces im 

principal towns, besides Agra, are, and 2ist degrees of latitude, ts bounded on the west the Decan, 
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by the sea; on the east by Berar and Hyderabad ; on 

rt 7. Malwah, betw Pw north by Berar, Khandeish, and Guzerst; and on Autunga- 
degrees of itd i bounded on the north by Ajmeer the south by Bejapoor and Beder. Its length is about > 

Agra; of the south by Khandcish and ; on 900 miles, and its average breadth 160. Bombay and 

thee east by Allahabad and-Gundwana, and on the west Salsette be to the British. Of the mainland, the 

by Ajmeer and Guzerat. Its average breadth is about _’aishwahand his feudatories possess nearly three fourths; 

1 nd length 250 miles. It is occupied almost en- and the other fourth belongs to the Nizam. The prin- 

tirely by Scindiah and his tributary chieftains. Holkar cipal towns are Aurangabad, Abmednagur, Bassein, 
also possesses a smal! portion. of this ince. The Darnaun,and Dowletabad. 2, Khandeish, between the Khandeish. 

r Boopal. &e & 2@ist and 23d degrees of latitude, is bounded on the 

the 24th and 26th degrees of lati: north by Malwah; on the south by Aurungabad 

is bounded on the west by Malwah and Agra; and Berar; on the east by Berar; and on the west by 

ana ; a ys Guzerat. Its length is about 200 miles, and its ave- 
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Statistics rage breadth 90. The Paishwah, Holkar, and Scindiah, 
=o the whole of this province; the faye part 
belonging to Holkar, and the least to the Paishwah. 

The principal towns are Boorhanpoor, Hindia, and As- 
seer. It is full of strong fortresses. 3. Beder, between 
the 16th and 18th degrees of latitude, is bounded on 
the north by Aurungabad and Nandere ; on the south 
by the Kristhnah ; on the west by Bejapoor ; and on the 
east by Hyderabad. - Its le is 140, and its breadth 
averages 65 miles. It is wholly possessed by the Ni- 
zam. Its principal town is Ahmedabad, built near the 
Hyderabad. ruins of the ancient city of Beder, 4, Hyderabad, 
; between the 16th and 19th degrees of latitude, is 
bounded on the south by the Kristhnah; on the north 
by the Godavery ; on the west.by Beder and Aurunga- 
bad ; and on the east by Gundwana. Its length is 
180, and its average breadth 150 miles. It belongs 
entirely to the Nizam. The printipal towns are Hy- 
derabad, the capital of the Nizam’s territories, Golcon- 
dah, Warangol, &c. 5. Nandere. This small province, 
lying in about the 19th degree of Istitude, is bounded 
on the north by Berar; on the south by Hyderabad 
and Beder; on the west by Aurangabad ; and on the 
east by Gundwana. It belongs entirely to the Nizam. 
The principal towns are Nandere, Candhar, Baleun- 
dah, &c. 
maritime country, extending from the 15th to the 20th 
degree of latitude, is bounded on the east by the sea ; 
it is divided from Hyderabad on the west, by a ridge 
of small detached hills; from Berar, on the north, by 
another ridge of a much greater height, and nearly im- 
passable; and from Orissa on the north-east by the 
same hills, and the Chilka lake; the river Gundezama 
divides it, on the south, from the Carnatic Payenghant. 
The length of this province is about 470 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 50 to 70 miles. In the year 1765, 
four of the circars were ceded to the British; and in 
1788, the remaining circar came into their possession. 
The principal towns are Ganjam, Visagapatam, Masu- 
lipatam, and Guntoor, 7. Berar, between the 19th and 
22d degree of latitude, is bounded on the south by 
Nandere, which is frequently included in it; on the 
north by Khandeish and Allahabad; on the east by 
Gundwana ; and on the west by Khandeish and Aurun- 
abad. If Nandere be considered as part of it, its 

ength will be 230 miles: its average breadth is 120. 
Three fourths of it belong to the Nizam, and the re- 
mainder to the Mahrattas. The principal towns are 
Gundwans. Ellichpoor, Gawelghur, Poonar, &c. 8. Gundwana, 
lying between the 19th and 25th degrees of latitude, is 

bounded on the north by Allahabad and Bahar; on 

the south by Orissa and the Godavery ; on the east by 

» Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar ;. and. the west by Malwah, 

Berar, and Allahabad. It is 400 miles long, and 280 
miles in average breadth. The fertile districts of this 
province are held by the Nagpoor Mahrattas; the 
mountainous and barren parts are still in the possession 
of the native inhabitants, called Goands. The princi- 
pal towns are Nagpoor, Gurrah, &c. 9. Orissa, lying 
between the 16th and 23d degrees of latitude, is bound- 
ed on the north by Bengal and Bahar; on the south by 
the Godavery and the Circars ; on the east by the bay 
of Bengal ; and on the west by Gundwana. Its length 
is about 530 miles, its average breadth not exceeding 
90 miles. Three-fourths of Orissa belong to the British ; 
the rest is possessed by several native chiefs, over whom 
the Nagpoor Mahrattas claim the sovereignty. 10. The 
greatest part of the ie ote of Bejapoor lies to the 
north of the Kristhn : and consequently may justly be 
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Nandere. 
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Orissa. 


Bejapoor, 


6. The Northern Circars, a narrow slip of, 
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considered as a province of the Decan. It stretches Statistics. 
from the 15th to the 19tk degree of latitude. It is y—™~ 
bounded on the south by the*’Toombuddra, a Branch of F 
the Kristhnah, and North Canara; on thé north by Au- _ 
rungabad ; on the east by A and Beder ; and 

on the west by the sea. Its length is about 350 miles, 

and its average breadth 200. Four-fifths of this pro- 

vince belong to the Poonah Mahrattas ; and of this part 


the Paishwah ses in full prety little more 
than the maritime district of Concan. Nizam pos- 


sesses the remaining fifth. The principal towns are, 
Poonah, Bejapoor, Darwar, Mirjee, &c. ; 
III. The Sourn or Inpra.—-Bejapoor, a small part of Provinces 


which lies in the grand division of India, has been al- in the south 


ready described. 1. The ceded districts pre ee of India. 

the country lyimg to the south of the Toombuddra and Ceded dis- 

Kristhnah rivers, which was ceded by Tippoo, in the tricts. 
ears 1792 and 1799; at that time assigned by the 

British to the Nizam ; and afterwards, in 1800, given 

up by the Nizam to the British. The greater part of 


these districts consists of Table land, or that country % 


which lies above the Ghauts, called Balaghaut ; and 
besides this, it comprises those portions of Punganoor 
and Goodiput, which, by the treaty of Mysore, were 
reserved for the Paishwah ; but which, in consequence 
of his not complying with the conditions that were sti- 
pulated, were occupied by the British. The exact ex- 
tent of the-ceded districts has not been accurately ascer- 
tained, but they are supposed to contain an area of 
about 27,000 square miles. The principal towns are, : 
Cudapah and Balharry. 2. The Carnatic extends from Carnatic. 
the 8th to the 16th degree of latitude. It is bounded 
on the north by the river Gundezamor, which separates 
it from the northern Circars ; on the south, it stretches 
as far as Cape Comorin ; on the east, it is bounded by 
the sea; and on the west by the Ghauts. Its length is 
about 500 miles; its breadth varies much, but may 
average about 75 miles. The Carnatic is divided into 
three parts, the northern, central, and southern. The 
first is bounded on the north by the Gundezama, and 
on the south by the river Pennar; the centre extends 
from the Pennar to the Coleroon; and the southern 
from the Coleroon to Cape Comorin. The whole of 
this territory belongs to the British. The principal 
towns in the northern Carnatic are, Ongole and Sam- 

aum; in the central, Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, 

ellore, Pulicat, and Cuddalore ; and in the southern, ~ 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, Negapa- 
tam, and Tinnevelly. 3. Mysore, between the 11th Mysore. 
and 25th degrees of latitude, is surrounded by the Bri- , 
tish territories under the Madras presidency, the whole 
of the country being inclosed by the eastern and west- 
ern Ghauts. It is about 210 miles long, by an average. 
breadth of 140 miles. The whole of the Mysore, with- 
the exception of'a small district, allotted, by the treaty 
of Seringapatam, to the family of the Rajah, is possess« 
ed in full sovereignty by the British, The princi 
town is Seringapatam. 4. Canara is bounded: -on the Canara. 
east by Mysore, and the ¢eded districts; on the west 
by the sea ; on the north by the province of Bejapoor ; 
and on the south by the province of Malabar. Its, 
length is about 200 miles, and its average breadth about 
35. It is divided into two parts, North and South Ca- 
nara. -The former lies between the 13th and 15th de. 
grees of latitude; its principal towns are Battecola, 
Carwar, and Ongore. South Canara stretches from the 
13th to the 12th degree of latitude ; its chief towns are 
Barcelore, Mangalore, and Callianpore. The whole of 
Canara belongs to the British. 5. The province of Ma- Malabar. 
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Ss Inbar is a pa of the Coast of Malgbar to miles in lengtl along the sea-coast, and about 115 from Statistics. 
which this op Itissitaated between the point of separation of ——— branches of the "~~" 
‘the 10th and 13th degrees of latitude. On the north poplars) me “ens 1. The lower part of “4 
it is bo Nol aeegeaaeg hh aware on the south the Delta of the Indus’ resembles the lower part of the 
: “on the east the Ghauts; and on the Delta of the , in being intersected with rivers 


breadth a he ge drt ~ naes parce dies Sepvoitcaent 
: about 35. e provinee | ing sandy, or ith swamps and stagnant 
SS Md gy et tee hos Pies. ‘The last natural division of the country which 
Baramahal. ent, Tellicherry, and Paniany. — 6: ahal, situated we shall mention, is the Table land in Central and Table lad. 
i and Southern Hindostan. This is supported by the east- 
on the west by the Ghauts, and on the by ern and western Ghauts. It stretches not only through 
Coimbetoor. the to = Coimbetooe the Mahratta territories, but also through the peninsu- 
the ie" by la°to*the southern’ extremity of Mysore. epaty 
the east and Kistnagerry; and speaking, however, it is not table land, as the surface 
of Malabar. It lies entire- is con y varied, being broken into hill and dale. 
i j- ~ Inthe geographical description which has been gi- 
ven of the different provinces of Hindostan, mention 
has been made of the powers by whom they were pos- 
sessed. It will be proper, however, to bring into one 
the south by Travancore and Madera; @n the view the political divisions of the country, by exhibit- pjicica 
the southern Carnatic and Madura; andon the ing a connected aceount of the possessions held by the divisions. 
y Travancore, Cochin, and Malabar. It belongs British ; the princes tributary to the British ; the in- 
Hy td the British. ‘The principal towns are Din- ce RT ak cr LAE He 
. ~ o a he British possessions are divided into three prte- pritish 
sidencies, Bevgal, Bombay, and Madras. Bengal is Hindostan, 
the east by Dindigul ; and the supreme presidency, and in it are comprised the 
ribu- provinces of ; 
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of the Gulph of Cambay, comprehending 
ic portion most fertile and populous part of the province of 
province of Lahore ; but, in its and mostexten- Guzerat. Under the presidency of Madras, the whole of 
sive it comprehends all oe eee India south of the Kristhnah, and the northern Circars 
, ine, ich inthe Decan, are placed: The Rajahs of Mysore, Tra- 
the Syheededaaee'ahen ree we Cochin, Soe Sr aa ety and 
‘ ts formed Uege; |, direct internal policy of their respective states; but 
np nee epee (het mete: Atred its brendth is Shioy. ebay ha ety eietslv of thar Belsich bs every thin re- 
computed to be 259 tailex Its ae, ny politics. In the northern Circars, 
: from north to south has not been ascertained. are five districts; in the Carnatic, six. Part of Mysore 
The Docab. Dooab isanother natural division of the country, which and the southern Carnatic form one district. Tinne- 
, i The .velly, in the southern Carnatic, constitutes another dis- 
(ao ge rant ert oe Re ag rere oo remade see dis- 
z many tricts: in all, 21 districts under ras i . 

‘Dooabs in: Hindostan ; but the term isemphatically ap- | The Nizam possesses the centre of the Decan; tla The Nizam. 

phed n- dominions comprising the part of Berar, the 


ges, or) irr its strictest sense, to the southern portion of whole of the province of Hyderabad, Nandere, and 
pewether r¥, for the most part demepritaated in tn Beder, and part yr te and Be . His 


Deltas of of we to of the Ganges and the territories are divided from those of the British by the 

eg odus are divisions of Hindostan. The | Kristhnah and Toombuddra; and from those of the Nag- 

lodus former commences about 220 miles from the xea. The poor Rajah by the Wurdah. Their length is about 420 

ower part of it is called the Sunderbunds, and extends miles, and their average breadth 220. The Nizam is 
along the bay of Bengal’ about 180 miles. The Sun- one of the principal of the British allies. 

‘derbunds are almost entirely formed of woods, inter- By the treaty of the 31st of December 1502, between 

spersed with creeks, and numberless islands, and salt the Paishwah and the British government, the federal 

marshes. This tract iv aa i power of the Mahrattas was annihilated, and the inde- 

on omen The of the is 50 pendent state of the Paishwah, the Rajah of Nagpoor, 
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Scindiah, Holkar, and the Guicowar, were established 
and recognised. The territories of the Paishwah are by 
no means extensive ; they lie in Guzerat, where they are 
much intermixed with of the British ;. above the 
Ghauts, to the north and west of Poonah ; and. in the 

vinces of Bejapoor, Aurungabad, and Allahabad. 
wt is his capital: he is still the nominal head of 
the Mabrattas. The Mahratta chieftain, known by the 
family name of the Guicowar, possesses the northern 
districts of Guzerat ; his capital is Brodrah ; he is also 
an ally of the British. ig Beinn of Oude is isd 
pletely dependent upon the British ; a great part of his 
Pan ng fas ceded by him to them, and 
they also having the right of interfering at pleasure in 
the administration of his remaining provinces, The 
districts of Lucknow and Oude still belong to the Na- 
bob ; the city of Lucknow is his capital and residence. 
The Mysore Rajah’s dominions are divided into three 
great districts, one of which alone contains a greater 
extent of territory than was originally subject to his 
family. The Rajahs of Cochin and Travancore, who 
are Pa tributaries to the British, possess the territories 
already described under the geographical divisions of 
Cochin-and Travancore. - 

Scindiah is one of the most powerful independent 
princes of Hindostan ; the greater part of the province 
of Malwah belongs to him: Oojain is the capital of his 
dominions. The Rajah of Nagpoor, the chief of the 
Berar Mahrattas, possesses the r part of the an- 
ecient Hindoo province of Gundwana; his territories 
bordering on Bengal, the Northern Circars, and the 
Nizam possessions in the Decan. Over this extensive 
tract of country he has a nominal territory ; but his ac- 
tual power does not reach much beyond the vicinity of 
his capital, Nagpoor. 

The Seiks inhabit and possess, the territory that ex~ 
tends from 28°40’, to 32° 20’ North Lat, comprehend- 
ing the whole of the Punjab, a part of Multan, and 
those districts of the province of Delhi which lie be- 
tween the rivers Jumnah and the Sutlege. Their do- 
minions are bounded on the north by Caubul; on the 
east by the territories of some petty Rajahs in the moun- 
tainous parts of Lahore ; on the south by the British 
provinces, and on the west by Caubul. The Seiks be- 
tween the Jumnah and Sutlege are called Malawah 
Singhs; those bordering on the Indus, Sinde Singhs; and 
those residing in the province of Multan, Nakai Singhs. 
The province of Sinde is almost entirely po: by 
five Ameers, or noblemen of the Talpoony family ; that 
part of the province which is, properly speaking, in 
Hindostan, is governed by Meer Sohrab, and his bro- 
ther Meer Thora ; the districts subject to the authority 
of the former are situated on the north-east quarter of 
Sind; those belonging to the latter lie more to the 
south, on the eastern banks of the Indus; these brothers, 
however, are subject to the authority of another Meer, 
who has the title of hakim, or ruler of Sinde, and is re- 
garded as the head of the government. The domi- 
nions of the Ra princes are situated on the north- 
west side of Hindostan, and principally in the central 
division of the province of Ajmeer. The eastern quar. 
ter of this division is subject to the Rajah of Jegenajur ; 
the south eastern to the Rajahs of Kotah, Boonde, and 
other chiefs tributary to the Mahrattas; the western 


parts to the Rajah of Joud 
aged of . 2s pour, aiid the south’ western 
The following e, given by Mr Hamilton, exhi- 


bits, at one view, the extent of terri possessed 
the different modern rulers of Hindestel, it will be rd 
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served, however, that it comprehends Northern’ Hin- 
dostan, the description of avhich does not fall within the 
scope of this article, : er ies j 
. ’ Geographical Squar 
gt Miles. 
Bengal, Bahar, and Benares ... .. + + 162,000 
Acquisitions in Hindostan Proper, and Oris- 


sa, since 1799 ot « EQaINT ee eee OO00 
Under the Bengal presidency .. ., . 222,000 
Under the Madras. do., «+, « » 125,000 
Under the Bombay, do. . sf sev $10,000 

Total of British Hindostan . . 357,000 


British Allies and Tributaries. 
The Nizam.) .s-a/s0!. ol) % save bie: 76,000 
The Paishwah and Guicowar 
Nabob of Oude...) ss 
Mysore Rajah... + 
Travancore and Cochin Rajahs 
Total under British jurisdiction and influence 526,000 
Independent Principalities. 
‘ Under the dominion and influence of Scindiah, 

Holkar, and other Mahratta chiefs... . 75,000 
Ditto of the Nagpoor Rajah... «58,000 
Ditto of the Lahore Rajah and the Seiks. . 54,000 


776,000 


agus & 


e . . . . 
-_ 
oo 
3 


Under the Rajahpoot chiefs; the Ameers of 
Sinde ; the Caubul and Cashmere govern- 
ments; the Rajahs of Bootan, &. . . 


Total of Hindostan . 0. 6 eee 


The first notice of India by the ancient authors is 
given 
by Darius Hystaspes, the Persian monarch sent Scy- 
ra oe Canyandtn to trace the course of the eee 
ascertain the place where it discharged itself into the 
sea. From his account, Herodotus was supplied with 
his know of India, but it evidently not ex- 
tend beyond the sandy tract which lies east of the 
Indus and south of the Punjab. 
The conquests of Alexand 


244,000 
1,020,000 


Statistics. 


Progressive 
Herodotus: Prior to the invasion of that coun- °8tphy- 
Herodotus. 


er supply us with the next Alexander 


step in the progressive geography of this country ; he the Great. 


is rally to have crossed the Indus at At- 
ke but Major Wilford is of opinion that he crossed 
at the ferry of Torbeilam, a few miles to the south of 
Attock: from the east side of the Indus, he advanced 


to the Acesines or Chunaub, which he crossed, and also ~ 


the Hydraotes or Rauvy. After thisshe deviated from 
the direct road leading to the G: , and advanced in 
a south-westerly route to 3 from this ~—_ 
he turned again to the east, and reser i 
Beyah. This was the limit of his march ; conse» 
quently the information which Arrian and other his« 
torians afford reespcting India, derived from his vic- 
tories, does not extend ) Bowe this tract of country; 
that is about 200 miles across the Punjab, or the mo- 
dern province of Lahore, and the countries which, on 
his return, Alexander traversed from Multan to the 
sea, 

Our first knowledge of the Ganges is derived from 
Megasthenes, eters sent ambassador by Seleucus to 
Chandragupta or Sandracottus, king of the Prasii: the 


Megas- 
thenes. 
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60 
daries were constantly fluctuating ; nor were they per- 
manently fixed, till the capital having been taken in 
1634, the whole of the province was annexed to the 
Mogul empire. 
Notwithstanding the conquests and settlements of the 
Portuguese in India, yet as they were almost entirely 
confined to the sea coast, they did not) much increase 
the geographical knowledge possessed by Europeans 
ing this country. Indeed, till the conquests of 
the English, during the middle and latter end of the 
18th century, little was accurately known respecting 
the interior of Hindostan. In 1788, Major Rennell 
ublished the first edition of his Memoir of a Map.of 
indostan ; in'this work, with wonderful;research and 
information, though not always with the most perspi- 
cuous or satisfactory arrangement, he. has thrown great 
light on the geography of this. country ; and except 
with regard to those districts whigh at that time had 
been little, if at-all. explored by the English, he left 
scarcely any point uninvestigated. In the subsequent 
editions of his Memoir, as well as in the Oriental’ Re- 
pertory of Dalrymple, the Asiatic Researches, the va- 
luable Z'ravels of Dr Francis Buchanan, and other:au- 
thors, the geography of Hindostan has. received such 
ample and minute investigation, as to leave very few 
parts of that extensive country unexamined. 


CHAP. II. 


Face of the Cottntry;—Mountains,— Plains,— Deserts ,— 
Rivers,—Lakes,—Canals,—Sea Coast. 


Tue general description of the face of the country 
may be given in a few words. In Hindostan Proper, 
it is for the most part champagne, with occasional hills 
of no great elevation. In the Decan and the south of 
India, it is flat near the sea coast on both sides, and 
mountainous in the interior., But.it may be satisfac- 
tory to give a more regular and. minute description of 
the face of the country. If we enter Hindostan at the 
north-west corner into Lahore, the face of the country 
is hilly, till we reach the southern. extremity of this 
province, where the Punjab commences ; passing thence 
to Multan, we again meet with hills in its northern ex- 
tremity. The face of the country in Ajmeer is nearly 
the same, but when we pass to the south west into Gu- 
zerat, the surface is very flat; on the: contrary, if we 
pass into the south or south-east, into Malwah,. we en- 
ter a very elevated region, one of the most elevated, 
indeed, in Hindostan;,as the rivers. flow from. it in 
every direction. If from the province of Lahore we 
change our route, and enter Delhi, we find the face of 
the country very flat; indeed, Delhi, Oude, and, Ben- 
gal, are the most flat provinces in Hindostan... The 
surface of Orissa, also north of the river.Chumbul, ‘is 
flat, but to the south of that river,’ aswell as in the 
north-west, it is hilly. Proceeding ‘to ‘the south, the 
first lofty land we meet. with in Hindostan Proper, is 
in the Bundelcund district of the province of Allahabad, 
in the south-west. The southern part of Bahar is, also 
hilly, while the northern division of this, province, be- 
yond the Ganges, partakes of the flat character of Ben- 
gal and Oude. On the eastside of the Decan, before 
we arrive at the Ghauts, there is. a mountainous ridge, 
-extending from the Godavery to'the Mahanuddy : pro- 
ceeding across the country in a: direction nearly.dae 
west from this ridge, we enter the province of Berar, 
‘the surface of which is for the most part-elevated and 
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hilly ; the same character applies to the ince of 
Gadewe, Khandeish, Hy Mahal Onions — 1 


Northern Circars. The south of India consists of | , 
land, or rather an,elevated surface considerably broken 
in the centre, and, remarkable for. many. precipitous 
rocks, the natural strength of which has been greatly, 
augmented by the erection of fortresses on them ; the 
Ghauts on the east and west of) this table land, anda 
flat country between both the chains of Ghauts and the 
sea. In the province of Malabar, however, there is a 
chain of low hills, separated from one another, and. 
from the Ghauts, by narrow vallies; in some places 
these hills rise to the sea coast, but in other there 
is between, them and the sea a flat tract, seldom above. 
three miles, wide, and in general,not-so much; near 
the low hills thew plant, are the most level. 

-On the north, 
of the word, is bounded by the Himalaya mountains, 
These are now known to be superior in elevation. to 
the mountains in, South America; their height above 
the plains of Rohileund being about 27,000 feet: 
branches spread from them. to. the south, as far as the 
borders of Bengal, Oude, and Delhi, ‘The last.pro- 
vince is also separated from Northern Hindostan by the 
Seevalic or Kemaoon mountains, which are low coms 
pared with those of Himalaya ; the principal pass into 
these mountains from the pevince of Delhi,. is: called 
the Lottdony Pass. The Vendhya mountains, 
which lies the Arcadia of India, pass through Bahar, 
Benares, Allahabad and Malwah, along the north ‘side 
of the Nerbuddah, nearly tothe western coast: to the 
south of these is a less elevated chain, called the Ta- 


indostan, in the largest acceptation Mountains. 


hya hills. The Ghauts, however, are the most re- Ghauts, 


markable mountains in India. They are divided into 
the Eastern and Western ;_ the latter, which are called 
Sukhien Purbut, or hills of Sukhien, stretch from Cape 
Comorin to the Tuptee river near Surat, in a line nearly 
parallel with the sea coast; their general distance from 
it is 40 miles; in some places 70, and in one. part on- 
ly 6 miles. At the Tuptee, their direction is suddenly 
changed from north, with a little, inclination to the 
west, to east, running nearly parallel with, that river. 
These Ghauts run through 13 ees of latitude, be 
ing nearly unbroken the whole of their course, except 
opposite to Paniany: here there is a valley which ex- 
tends 14 or 15 miles between, the termination of the 
northern Ghauts and the commencement of the south- 
ern Ghauts; through thisvalley the. river Paniany 
flows from the Coimbetoor. province. In that of 
the western, Ghauts which runs parallel to the Tuptee, 
there are several passes from which there is a descent 
into the province of Khandeish. There are also some 
passes from the Concan district of the provinces of Be- 
japoor through the Ghauts; the. princi 
are the Ambah-Ghaut and the Tourna-Ghaut, (for -the 
word Ghaut properly signifies a port or pass.) The 
mountains’ near the Ambah-Ghaut rise to a very great 
height, ||the,pass at Tourna is much more rugged and 
steep than that-of Ambah;, and in the middle of it 
there isa plain of some extent. The principal pass — 
from the Mysore country through the Western Ghaut 
is Bergeley Giaut, which leads into the maritime pro- 
rst of Canara... As this pass is ponca Foea ae for 
e purpose of conveying grain by means of oxen to 
the. sea-coast, and wench back salt, the road. has 
bee formed ,with,.great. labour; , notwithstanding 
which, the» str e 
such, as frequently to wash, away all thes 
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and rapidity. of the,torrents are - , 


softer parts, and to leave single rocks four or five feet - 
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Cutech, and which in some places seems to adjoin, and 
in other places to be intermixed with the Sandy Desert. 
The latter is about 550 miles in length, and about 160 
miles in the widest part. In some of it there are 
aes of cing Wei mixed with the sand ; but, in general, the 
country is ully bare, desolate, and stertle ; and the 
: 7 at the di of 8 or 10. coss from 
one another. Allover this sandy tract there is scattered 
jungles, but of stinted growth. The Run, or salt. mo- 
rass, in some places consists of water only a few inches 
deep ; in others it is. an i le swamp ; and in 
others a bank of sterile. and loose sand. | Itis every- 
where saline. It bends round the north of Cutch, and, 
including its windings, is s to extend several 
hundred miles. This marsh evidently must have, been, 
at. some remote period, covered by the sea, the waters 
of which are still slowly draining off; but when it was 
so covered is not known. Legen tales and songs 
record the of the Run at Mallia on the river 
Muckoo, by Jam Bhamanu, who invaded Guzerat 
from Sinde, about the year A, D. 700. | This is evidence 
of the existence and extent, in this quarter, of the mo- 
rass at this peri 

The only rivers of Hindostan of a very lengthened 
course, meemurennee of water, are those which run 
Seoran 5 ndostan Proper, the Indus and the Ganges, 
with their respective tributary streams. The Indus en- 
ters Hindostan about the latitude of 33° 15’. Here it 
is an inconsiderable stream, but its breadth and volume 
of waters is mach increased by the junction of the At- 
tock, which, as flowing into it from the west, requires 
no farther notice under this article. The Indus pur- 


flowing nearly 50 miles to the south-west, 
into two other streams, which, as they 
Fee sea, are subdivided into numerous creeks. 

whole course of this river, from its entrance into 
Hindostan, is t 900 miles; but the tide does not 
60 or 65 miles. At Tatta, about 
of the river, from the sea, the 
: about five miles below this 


oceasioned by the melting of 
snow, © pple middle of July, and do not 
subside till end of August... Notwithstanding the 
tide flows but a short way up this river, on account of 
the shallowness of its stream, yet it enters the mouths 
of the different branches with extraordinary violence and 
, to a8 to carry up the current frequently, in 

some places, at the rate of four miles an hour, The 
rivers of the Indus chiefly flow into it in the 
northern half of its course, in the province of Multan, 


ing the Punjab, or country of rivers. These ri- 
vers, Jhylum, or Bebut, the Chunaub, the Ravey, 
the Beyah, and the Sutlege, all rise nearly in the same 


ngseal, about 60 miles above Multan. Its whole 
course is about +00 miles. It is the most westerly of 
the streams that flow the Punjab into the In- 
dus. The Chunaub, the Acesines of the Greeks, is no- 
where, after it enters the Punjab, more than 35 miles 


Seatiets 
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Indus and 
its streams. 
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from the Jhylum ; about 28 miles above the city of 
Multan, it flows into the Ravey ; the length of its course 
is about 420 miles. The Ravey enters the plains of La- 
hore near Shahpoor ; its course is south-west till it 
= rene the city of Lahore, above which it is 120 yards 

road, and very rapid. After its junction with the 
united streams of the Chunaub and Jhylum, its breadth 
for a little way is upwards of a mile ; but it soon con- 
tracts into a rapid stream not more than 350 yards 
across. It falls into the Indus 20 miles below Multan, 
bringing a volume of water nearly equal to that of the 
Indus itself. Its whole course is about 500 miles. 
The course of the Beyah, for the first 200 miles, is di- 
rectly south ; it afterwards flows to the west ; it unites 
with the Sutlege about $00 miles from the’ sea; their 
junction, however, formerly took place much lower, 


_where there is: still a small canal called the Oldbedyke 


The Cag- 
gar. 


The Ganges 
-and its 
streams, 


river. The whole length of its course is about 350 
miles, The Sutlege is the most eastern of the rivers 
of the Punjab; it enters Hindostan at Bellegpoor in 
the province of Delhi. Before it is joined by the Beyah, 
it is a very considerable stream ; after their junction, 
they lose their respective appellations, and take the 
name of Kirah, the Hyphasis of the Greeks. About 20 
miles below their Phe pon they again separate, and 
four streams are formed. Near Multan they unite 
in, and fall into the Indus about 80 miles below that 

plese ; it is navigable 200 miles above the junction : its 
whole course is about 600 miles. These five rivers of 
the Punjab increase the breadth and depth of the Indus 
so much, that there is water sufficient for vessels of near- 
ly 200 tons burden, from the Gulf of Cutch to Lahore, 
a distance of 760 geographical miles; these vessels, 
however, are fiat Weed. See Inpus. 

The course and termination of the Caggar, or Cuggar, 
a river to the east of the Indus, are not accuratel 
known; by some it is supposed to be lost in the sands 
to the west of Batneer, a town 176 miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and to have formerly joined the Sut- 
lege ; and by others, either to join the Indus, or to fall 
into the Gulf of Cutch. 

The Ganges rises on the southern side of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and enters the plains of Hindostan at 
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Its whole course is about 780 miles, on the west side Statistics. 


of the Ganges. Ten mjles below Etaweh, a town in 
the province of Agra, the Jumnah ws joined by the 
Chumbul, which rises near the source che Nerbuddah 
in the province of Malwah. Its course is north-easters 
ly: its whole length is 440 miles. It constitutes the 
boundary between the British ions in Hindos« 
tan Proper on the south, and of Scindiah. The 
lar rivers that flow into the Ganges from Bengal 
and Bahar are the Goggrah, the Soane, and the Cosa. 
The first is composed wis Ppa alge and 
the Saregu, which unite at Swargadwara. . They after- 
wards flow through the province of Oude, and unite 
with the Ganges in Bahar. The course of the Gog- 
grah is nearly parallel to that of the Ganges on the east 
side. The Soane rises near the Nerbuddah, on the east 
side of the table land of Amercuntuc. Its direction is at 
first due north; it afterwards turns to the north-east, and 
joins the Ganges in the province of Bahar. Its whole 
course is about 500 mi The course of the Cosa, 
which rises in the Himalayah mountains, is at first 
S. S. E.; it afterwards winds very much. : Its junction 
with the Ganges takes place 45 miles above ajemal 

in the district of Purneah, in the province of Bengal. 
Formerly these rivers united at Rajemal: its course is 


about 400 miles. The a oe 94-9 which afterwards - 


forms the great eastern branch of the Ganges, is sup« 
posed to rise very near that river. Its course for a con« 
siderable way is eastward, and at one place it reaches 
within 220 miles of the most western province of 
China. It then very abruptly turns to the west, through 
Assam, on the north-east of Bengal,—a country re« 
markable for the number and magnitude of its rivers, 
most of which flow into the Brahmapootra. It en 
ters Be near Ranjamattey. Its course is now 
west, afterwards south, in the Decan district of 
that province, where it is joined by the Megna. The 
Ganges and the Brah unite below Lucki« 
x, The whole course of this river, as far as it is 
nown, is about 1650 miles. It flows 400 miles 
through Bengal. Though the ne Ka it rise near 
each other, yet at one part of their course they are 
1200 miles distant. . oi 


/ 


} 
: 


urdwar, in the province of Delhi, latitude 29° 57’, 
longitude 78° 2’.. Its course is nearly straight till it 
Allahabad, when it becomes more winding, and 


The rivers in the Decan, or central division of Hin* ‘The rivers 
dostan, are the Nerbuddah and the Tuptee on the west, of the De- 
and the Subunreka, the Mahanada, and the Godavery can. 


its bed deeper and broader. After receiving the tri- 
butary streams of Bengal and Bahar, some of which 
are equal in volume to the Rhine, the channel attains 
its full breadth, which is commonly about three 
fourths of a mile, when the river is at its lowest. Its 
a ; th, at this time, is 30 feet for an extent of 500 
miles, before it reaches the sea. Of the different 
branches into which this river is divided before it en- 
ters the gulf of Bengal, the westernmost, called the 
Hooghly, and the most eastern, which receives the 
Brahmapootra, are the widest and most important. 
The Hooghly is the only branch that is commonly navi- 
gated by ships. The whole course of the Ganges is 
about 1500 miles. Fora fuller account of this river, 
see ao meses GANGEs. 

rst large river that joins the Ganges after it 
enters Hindostan Proper, is the Jumnah : ‘its source 
is ‘su to be farther to the north-west than ‘that of 
the anges. “A little beforé it enters Hindostan Pro- 
per, (which it does in the province of Delhi,) the two 
rivers are only 40 miles distant from each other. Af- 
ter ‘its entrance into Hindostan, its course is nearly 
parallel with that of the Ganges, at the distance of 
from 50 to 75 miles. These rivers unite at Allahabad. 


on the east. ‘The Nerbuddah’s course has been already 
noticed ; but while the Soane flows to the north-west, 
the Nerbuddah takes an opposite course, flow~ 
ing almost due west. It has fewer windings than 
most Indian rivers, After passing through part of the» 
provinces of Gundwana, Khandeish, Malwah, and Gu- 
zerat, it joins the sea 25 miles below Baroach. Its 
whole course is about '750 miles. The Tuptee, or Su« 
rat river, rises in the mountains which ‘bound the pro- 
vince of Berar on the north. Its direction is westerly, 
through Khandeish and Guzerat ; and, after-a course 
of about 400 miles, it falls into the sea about 20 miles 
below Surat. ‘The Subunreka rises in the southern ex- 
tremity of the province of Bahar. Its course is-to the 
south-east for 250 miles, when it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal, about 30 miles to the west of the Hooghl. 
mouth of the Ganges. This river is by some ined 
dered as the north-east boundary of Hindostan Proper. 
The Mahanada rises in the hilly country of Gundwana ; 


its course is very winding. In the district of Cuttack, - 
in the province of Orissa, it receives several streams, . 


one of which afterwards separates from it. The Maha« 
nada then directs its course to the bay of Coojung, 
where it falls into the Gulf of Bengal. Its whole course 
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blow. The coast between Surat and Cape St John Statistics. 
continues so very low, during the prevalence of “VY 
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Statistics. Lahore, about 80 miles in ‘length ; the object was to 
—— supply the city with water during the dry season. For 


same e three other canals were drawn from 
bd Ramin ear Shahpoor, to the south and east of La- 
hore. In the year 1803, a canal was made from the 
Black-town of Madras to the river Ennore. * Its length 
is 10,560 yards ; ‘its greatest breadth at’ the ‘to 40 
feet ; and its greatest depth 12 feet. “By means of this 


canal, boats convey charcoal and fire-wood, the produce: 


of the high land behind Pulicat, to Madras. 'The rivers 
of Tripapolore and the Panaur, which approach within 
about 1800 yards-of each other near Fort St David, are 
joined by a canal, which'rums nearly. parallel to the sea, 
at the distance of about 1000 yards. 

The eastern avid western coasts:of India differ in a 


_ very en La aton The Malabar, or western coast, 


West coast. 


Gulf of 
Cutch. 


Coast of 
Guzerat, 
Gulf of 

Cambay. 


Coast of 
Surat. 


is high and bold, and possesses a few excellent small 
harbours, formed by insulated rdecks and promontories. 
The Coromandel, or eastern coast, is low, sandy, and 
full of shoals‘and banks, without a port of any kind ; 
the entrance to'its small rivers being blocked up by 
the sand thrown in by the dreadful and dangerous surf, 
which beats against it at all seasons. Having given 
this general description of the two coasts, we shall 
commence a more detailed account of them at the north- 
west extremity of the western coast. 

Cape Monze, which lies’ in ‘the latitude of 24° 55’, 
and in the longitude of 65° 46’, is considered as the 
commencement of the coast of Hindostan in this quar- 
ter. The bay of Corachie lies between this cape and 
the Indus. « It admits vessels:of 300 or 400 ton during 
the rainy season: the tide rises 12 feet. On the east- 
ern side of the bay are six rocky. ‘islets. From Cape 
Monze to the Gulf of Cutch, it is called the coast of 
Sinde. The Gulf of Cutch runs‘far inland towards the 
east. ‘The upper part is‘full of shoals, and is bounded 
by a low narrow plain, always overflowed during the 
rainy season. ‘Tt is-said ‘to have'a communication with 
the Run, already described. On the south shore of this 
gulf, the coast of Guzerat begins. - Between -it and the 
Gulf of Cambay,-it is rather high. The Gulf of Cambay 
is bounded by the coast of Guzerat on the west, and by 
that of Surat on the east. It runs nearly 150 miles in- 
land. Near to'Cambay, -which stands near the upper 
part of the Gulf, the tides run with extreme rapidity, 
nearly at the rate of six miles an-hour: at high water 
rise 40 feet, and at low water leave the Gulf ry, even 
for seven leagues below the town. Fifteen miles to 
the east of this town, the breadth of the Gulf is only six 
miles. Itis here also completely dry at ebb tide; but 
the bottom is covered with mud and quicksands, so as 
to render.a passage across without a guide extremely 
dangerous. Both in the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, 
the bore ¢ rush of the tide is nearly as rapid as that at 
the mouth of the Indus and Ganges. ‘I'he depth of 
water in the Gulf of Cambay, is supposed to have been 
gradually diminishing for upwards of two hundred 
years. The river Jumbaisier runs into the east side of 
the Gulf, to the south of Cambay. On it stands a town 
of the same name. ‘The Nerbuddah also falls into this 
part.of the Gulf. On it stands the town of Baroach, 
As we approach further to the south, tothe coast of 
Surat, the Coast. becomes more level. The first sea- 
port that occursis Surat, on the left-bank.of the Tuptee, 
about six leagues from the sea. This river, however, 
is so shallow at the town, that large vessels are obliged 
to anchor at its mouth. During the south-west mon- 
soon this anchorage is dangerous; but it is safe and 
commodious while the north-east and north-west winds 


t 
the south-west pA lente high tides it is inundated. 
There are several small rivers in this tract. From this’ 


cape to Bombay, a reef, lying three leagues off, streteh-' Bombay, 


es along. ‘Bassein, a port in the province of Aurunga~’ 
bad, lies on a narrow strait, or'rivulet, which separates 
it from the island of Salsette. Across the mouth of 
this there is a bar of ‘sand, so that only small vessels 
can enter ‘Salsette, 18 miles long and 14 broad, was 
formerly divided from Bombay by a strait six miles 
Jong, and about 200 yards‘across, which was occasionally 
fordable ; but these islands are now united by a cause- 
way. Bombay is about 10 miles long, with an average 
breadth of three. » This island, with Salsette, Caranga, 
and Elephanta, forms a most’ commodious harbour, 
The tides rise nee here than in any harbour posses 
sed by the English in their Indian settlements. The 
usual height is 14 feet, but they sometimes rise to 17. 


Advantage has been taken of this cireumstance, to con- © 


struct docks large enough to build-a:74 gun-ship..’ We 


now enter on the coast of Concan;‘on which thé first Concan. 


object of importance is atrocky promontory, joined to 
the continent by ‘a*narrow’neck of sand, about one mile 
long and a quarter of a mile broad. On this promon 
tory stands Ghereah, formerly the ‘capital of the cele-~ 
brated pirate Angria. ~A river of some-magnitude runs 
from the Ghauts into the sea, on the north of this pro- 
montory. About 30 miles tothe south of Gheriah, 
lies Melu or: Malwan island, the principal abode of 
the pirates who at present frequent this coast. | To the 
south of it, 4 

ter of rocks, 
the left bank of a navigable river, and about seven miles 


from the sea, stands the town of Goa. ‘There is here’ a Goa. 


fine bay, bounded on) the ‘south , by ‘the insula of 
Marmagon. From Goa te Cape Ramas the coast is low; 
with a beach of sand. «Near this cape is ‘Salsette river, 
a branch of which communicates withthe river of Goa, 
thus making anisland of the scite of thattown. There 
are few coasts so much broken into small bays and har- 
bours, and at the same time retaining’so’ strait a gene- 
ral outline, as the ‘coast between Bombay and Goa, a 
distance of nearly 220 geographical miles. ; 


-Afterypassing Cape Ramas, the coast of Canara be= Coast of 
gins. At Fort ‘Carwar:there ‘is an inlet of the’sea, Canara, 


with a wide and deep, but intricate channel. To the 
south of this is the island of Anjediva, about a mile in 
peseannentzs me vane! or the shore. It lies —_ 
a bay, which is formed by two promontories, so 3 
that they afford some dheheae,te ships, even during the 
S. W. monsoon. Meerjahur, a river of the same size, 
which, in the month of February, seven miles from 
the sea, is 700 yards-across, affords the most convenient 
wooding and watering place on the, coast of Malabar. 
The Lagoon of Onore, already described, succeeds’ in 
latitude 149 18’, On the north’ entrance of this: 

is an island that has been fortified by the British. «To 
the south of this there are several ‘jes, forms 
ing bays tolerably well sheltered. There are‘also se= 
-veral small islands, of which ‘the most remarkable are 
Hog island and, Pigeon island. Mangalore, in South 
Canara, in latitude 12° 49’, is situated on a peninsula, 
which ‘stretches into a large ‘salt lagoon that is sepa- _ 
‘rated from the sea by a sand beach. Across this beach 
there was formerly an opening capable of receiving 
large ships; but at present this channel has become'so 
shallow, as to admit only vessels drawing less than 10 
feet. There is another channel with still less water. — 


es off the coast of Bejapoor, lie a clus- Coast of 
ed the 'Vingorla; or burntiroeks. "OH Bejapoor. 
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Statistics. Twenty-five miles east by south from Mangalorg, stands ver Gingie, is a of little consequence with respect Statistics. 
—Y~ Comly, ona ponte fr land between two rivers, to trade, as rs can only receive small vessels Meadhhare 
which run intoa salt water lake,that is also divided from even during the rainy season. “Its roadstead, however, | °°" 
the sea by a narrow sand bank. In the rainy season is not so a that of Madras; and landing 
both the rivers and the lake are fresh. From Cumly may occasionally be accomplished in ships’ boats. To 
for several leagues to the south, the coast is lined by a the north of Sadras, and about 38 miles south by west 
range of salt water lakes, which, however, are of little from Madras, the coast seems to have been encroached Fncrosch- 
in consequence of the sand banks upon rows sea, to a. considerable extent. About 100 ™rt of the 
which lie between them and the sea. ards the sea, there is a high rock, covered with “* 
Coast of ‘The coast of Malabar begins at indoo 8 pe and imagery. ‘here are also other 
* gird, in lati rocks w by the sea, which, by the incriptions on 
them, appear to have been formerly at a considerable 
distance from it. According to the traditions of the 
ins, a large city, called Mahabalipuram, or the 
city of the Great Ball, stood here in very remote times ; 
and the surf is said still to break over its ruins. Ma- Madras. 
dras, in latitude 13° 5’, and longitude 80° 25’, lies on a 
coast, where a rapid current runs, and on which a dread- 
ful surf breaks, even when the weather is the most 
moderate ; the shore here is perfectly strait. Hence the 
. roadstead of Madras is the worst in India; the most 
dangerous season to remain in it, is from the beginning 
of October to the end of December ; large ships gene- 
rally anchor about two miles from the shore. When 
the surface is ‘unusually high, catamarans are used to 
convey passengers from the Manilla boats; the latter 
are formed of materials that easily yield to the stroke 
of the waves, and are always employed between the 
a river, navigable by boats, 100 miles up ships in the roads and the shore. In the latitude 
: iti inci 15° 30’, the coast of the Carnatic terminates, and that of 
Muscat. Paniany, the northern Circars begins. pee seen, Masulipa- 
i i PN er Nag PN, some other plains 
of importance, we arrive at bay of Coringa, in Corings 
latitude 10° 49 ; into this bay one pr imonthawiet >. 
the Godavery falls; a bar of mud lies across its en- 
trance, through which ships must be forced. This is 
the only place on the east coast of Hindostan where 
i there is smooth water during the south-west monsoon, 
very low island. i so that a ship of above 200 tons can be thoroughly re- 
i fitted here by being hove doren. A little to the north of 


Cape Co- the southern extremity i Coringa bay, the low coast terminates, and a ridge of 
mo ieee rare at gin Trae 
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high mountains commence, which line the coast to 


Ghauts, the summit of which is said to be Palmycas, which forms the entrance into the Bay of 
isi on the south. A reef extends nearly 10 
iles to the ENE, of this eae There is but little 
south-eastern ity of Hindostan is occu- depth of water in the Bay of re; in some places 

Tinnevelly the water leaves the shore for half a mile out at low Pe o Ba 

parts of it the tide rises only tide; and even at the distance of three leagues there is “~~ 
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more than seven or eight fathoms : this arises from 
nee 4 of mud and sand carried out by 
and sandy. The the Ganges. The shores of the are intersected by 
i several small streams, some of which are navigable. 
The town of Balasore stands on the Booree Bellaun 
: river, where the tide commonly rises eight feet: at 
small vessels. This is an island high water vessels of 100 tons burden can cross the bar. 
i The coast of Bengal commences at the town of Pif- 
ley on the Subu a river, about 22 miles N. E. from = of 


Balasore, in latitude 21° 42’. This was formerly a an co 
considerable trade, but it is now little Sulgeeend, tn 
consequence of the flood having formed a dan s bar 
across the mouth of the river, as well as washed away 
& great part of the town itself. The course of the 
i is si- Ganges to the-sea has been already described. Across 
iver, across the mouth of which isa the entrance of the Hooghly, or western branch of it, 
i there are several sounds, which render the navigation 
° $0’; it is shel- difficult and dangerous, particularly two, called the 
i« eastern and western sea reefs,. The whole of the const 
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Statistics. from the western to the -eastern’ mouthof the Ganges 


Bay of 
Bengal, 


Botany. 


Acacias, 


consists of low islands, divided from one another by in- 
ferior branches of the river;-and intersected in almost 
every direction by creeks. » The coast -of Cenees, a 
district lying at the south-eastern extremity of a 
vinee of Bengal, is divided from that province by: the 
eastern» mouth of the Ganges ;/and from ‘Aracan, a 
province in the Birman Empire, by the river Naup. 
On this coast there is one en port, Islemabad, about 
two leagues and a half off the river of Chittagong. Ships 
ef considerable tonnage are built here. To the south 
of the river.on which Islemabad-stands, ‘there is:an 
island called Kuttubdea, separated from the continent 
by a strait in no place more: than: two miles broad. 
This island is about four leagues long, and one league 
broad : itis divided into two by acreek. ‘To the south of 
Kuttubdea is Mascale Island, larger and of greater eleva- 
tion. .The coast which we have descri from Cape 
Comorin to Chittagong, forms the western side, and 
the bottom of the Bay: of Bengal. ». The» western side 
stretches from Cape Comorin to Balasore ; that is, from 
latitude 7° 57/ to latitude: 21° $1’, andthe: bottom of 
the bay from-Balasore ‘to Chittagong, or 4° 53/ differ- 
ence of longitude. ‘The depth of water on the western 
aide is very: great; ata comparatively short distance from 
the shore, rm being no soundings about 30 miles off. 
At the bottom of the bay, however, the sea is shallow. 
The British and their allies are in possession of all the 
sea coast of Hindostan, except that part of it which 
stretches from the small islands to the»south of Bom- 
bay, in latitude 18° 42’, to the smalbislands about 17 
miles north by west from Goa, in latitude 15° .50!. 
This part of the coast is’ principally oceupied by pirates. 
The. sea coast from the Gulf of Cambay to the river 
Indus is also occupied principally by: pirates. 


» CHAP, III. 


Natural: History,—Botany;—Zoology,—Mineralogy,— 
Climate,—Soil. 


Tordiseuss fally ‘the natural history’ of- India; and 
particularly those branches ‘of it which’relate'to botany 
and zoology, would ‘require much more ample ‘space 
thanean possibly be allotted to-this’article. > Lt will’ be 
necessary ‘tobe both’select‘and minute in ‘the descrip- 
tion of the botanyand: zoology’ of India. “The mine- 
ralogy, ‘not presenting either such ample ‘or such’cha- 
racteristic: materials, will be treated of with compara- 
tively less» brevity. With r to its botany,’ we 
shall ‘select for notices: and description those plants’ 
chiefly’which are* used for the purposes of* medicine, 
food, the arts, or domestic purposes, or which ‘are’ dis- 
—— by the-beauty and ‘elegance of theit form or 

wers. ; 

‘Acacia Catechu; Catechu, called in the province of Ba- 
har Cocra; grows in “abundance in’ most of the moun- 


‘tainous districts of: Hindostan. ‘Thé extract’from it, 


whiclris called culé*by the natives“of Hindostan, eutch 
by the English, and by different: authors khaath, cate,’ 
catechu, &c. is brought! to’ England. both *fYoui Bengal 
and Bombay. According to the’analysis ‘of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy,'the variety which comes from Bombay: 
contains 109 of tannin, 68 of extractive matter, 13 of 
mucilage; and 10 of earths, and other impurities in 100 
parts ; and the variety from Bengal, 97 of tannin, 73 of 
extract, 16 of mucilage, and 14 of impurities. '’The 
name catechu, under which it is now: more generally 
known, is derived from two oriental words, cate a tree, 
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and chu juice. This species: of acacia seldom.exeeeds 
12 feet in height. The catgchu is; extracted from the 
inner wood. Acacia Arabicay the Babu] treé»of the 
Hindoos, grows in. great abundance allover the Decan. 
Its flower is rather beautiful, consisting of a bright yel- 
low ball, which» is very sweet: scented. .The wood is 
hard and. tough, and is»considered to» make. the best 
wheels and axletrees of any in. India. Its ;bark is 
used for tanning, .The drawn from it resembles 
in its qualities gum arabic so nearly, that it is used in- 
stead of it for all purposes in Hindostan. In Guzerat, 
especially in the wastes, the Babul tree:is very common, 
The poor inhabitants: of thisprovince used its gum as 
food. It is planted in some places to protect.the villa- 
ges and farm-yards. It was formerly supposed that 
catechu was extracted from the nut of the areca; but 
this does not appear to’be correct, “The areca, however, 
which is a species of palm, is cultivated nearly over the 
whole of India for itsmuts, which are used by» the na- 
tives, mixed with the leaves of the betel, pepper, and a 
little quicklime or chunum, in the same-manner as to- 
bacco is used by Europeans. This tree is'seldom met 
with in a wild:state. It-however grows: spontaneously 
on-all the hills in South Concar, and in North Canara, 
None of it grows above the Ghauts. In: Malabar there 
grows, or is prepared, a sort of red areca, which is used 
in dying. . Besides the areca, there are a great variety 
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Areca. 


of other trees of the palm kind in India. The cocoa cocoa-nut 
nut tree is found every where, especially:on the coasts tree. 


of Malabar and Coromandel, as it requires a low sandy 
soil. One higher grounds, the cocoa-nut tree be- 

ins to yield its fruit when ‘seven or eight years old. 

ow long it lives cannot be ascertained ;\but it un- 
doubtedly attains a very great age. ‘ If'the trees are ‘of 
good quality and young, they will supply 100 nuts an- 
nually, which are ripe at all seasons of 'the year. But 
the benefits which the natives derive from the tree are 
by no means confined to its nuts. \ It-supplies oil for 
the lamp ; coir cables are‘ made fromthe fibrous ‘cover- 
ing of the nut ; toddy or arrack is supplied by thejuice 
of this and several other species'’of palm ‘trees ;-and 
though the British confound: all the kinds‘of arrack, 
the natives have distinct names for each -kind' of juice, 
What ‘is drawn off in’ the night is the sweetest. 
It is curious to see the bandaris, or toddy gatherers, 
«climbing the short stems of the palms ; haying tied 
their ancles close together, they pass a band round the 
treé’and round their waist, and, placing their feet to the 
rdot of ‘the tree,’ they lean’ ‘the "band, and: with 
thei? hands and féet’ climbnimbly up a tree without 
branches 50 feet high; carrying with them a bill or 
hatchet to make fresh incisions, or to renew the old 


ones, and 4jar'to bring down the toddy, ‘which is re- - 


ceived in a pot tied'to the’tree, and emptied every 12 
hours.” Graham’s’ Residence in India, p. 26. Properly 
speaking, the atrack is the’ juice or toddy pre l by 
distillation; and the‘apparatus' employed for this pur- 
pose is very simple. ’ Besides the fohdy a fermented 
juice, jaghery, or an inspissated juice, is made from the 
palmyra, and other ‘species of palm. In Bengal, the 
toddy and jaghery produced from the wild'date are the 
most esteemed ;’ but inthe Jaghire district of the Car- 
natic, where the palmyra thrives extremely well, and 
requires little care or attention, the toddy and jaghery 
from it are considered the best. The leaves of’ the 
Cocoa-nut tree are used to cover the houses, and out of 
two of them plaited together, the peasants form a kind 
of ‘cloak, which defends them: from the rain while 
working in‘the fields. 

From the smaller fan palm toddy is also’ made: its 


Fan palm, 
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Statistics: leaves, which are broad, are used for writing on and 


—y—— for 


Palmyra. 


Pupper. 


Bete! tree. 


Medicinal 
plants. 


The or brab is another species, 
the leaves of which used for thatching, and for 
fuel. The largest species of this kind of trees is the great- 
er fan palm, which is very abundant in the t, 
or lower Carnatic: eee a tree 
is capable of covering a dozen men, that two or 
three of them are sufficient to roof a cottage. The 
wood of all these of palms is excellent for water 

ipes and rafters. most beautiful of the palm trees 
which grows in India is the sago palm, but this is by 
no means so common:as any of the other species. We 
have by no means enumerated all the uses of the trees 
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a native of the East Indies. The 
comer pe yar , but in a very inferior degree. 
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su 

d the P. 
wood ; the former is used in medicine, 
the latter as a ing matter. P. Draco rises to 30 
feet high. P. Santalinus is a native of the mountains 
of India; it was first discovered there by Konig. 
This tree thrives best on a soil, and is found in 
the abundance, as well as of the best quality, 


in the Mysore, above the western Ghauts. About 20 Sanda! 
, there is a tract of wood: 


miles to the south of Periapatam 
land, on which an immense quantity of sanders wood 
is grown: it is fit to cut in about ten years: the san« 
dal is merely the heart of the wood, and in order to 
obtain this, it is usual ‘to cut the'tree into pieces, and 
bury them in dry ground for a month or two: during 
this time, the outer wood is eaten by the white ants,. 
but they do‘not teuch the heart: the smallest pieces 
are generally brought up by the Arabians, who distil 
an essential oil from : the Chinese buy the 
largest, and the Indians use those of middle size. In 
the neighbourhood of Periapatam, there is abont 2000 
weight produced annually. Tellicherry, on the Ma- 
labar coast, is the great mart for the sandal 
wood ; but in the province of Malabar it is scarcely 
met with, and what there is, is destitute of fragrance. 
The Sweitenia febrifuga, which lies an astringent 
and tonic bark, is a native of the East Indies, we 
ing among the mountains of the Rajahmundry Circar : 
the natives use it for the cure of intermittents, ‘The 
Tamarindus indica, tamarind tree of India; produces ta- 
marinds of a darker colour, and drier than those from 
the pods also are nearly twice as 
as Pet ps ah seek ontet bert oad po od 
M coast where the sea-water cannot penetrate ; 
it is called afi by the Brahmins. 


those ies of hardness elasticity, which com- 
ndly or singly renders its wood so extremely useful 


or a variety of A single acre of Bam- 
boos, if are si in a proper soil, and care is 
taken of them, produces more wood than ten acres of 


any other tree. The best bamboos used for palan- 
quins grow near the summit of the rocks in the per- 
Tolean and Hindole, in the i of 


Orissa. They spring up in July, at which time the 
stringent vente pega to srohand driven into the 
ground, in order to train them up to that form which 
will render them most useful for palanquins. As soon 
as the dry season begins, their tops are cut off; for, if 
they were to stand longer, they would become too 
weak to support a palanquin, in consequence of the in« 
crease of the hollow part, and the wood growing thin- 
ner. In some places, they are used for te re 
of defence and protection, being planted on the banks 
of the country fastnesses, on account of their thorns, 
which are three inches long, and very strong and sharp. 
In the dry season, however, they can afford little pro- 
tection, as they are very inflammable. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Goonsur, at the north-west extremity of 
the northern Circars, the forests are almost entirely com 
posed of bamboos ; and as, besides their thorns, they 
grow closer and resist the axe better than any other 
tree, the inhabitants formerly trusted entirely to their 
forests of bamboos, binding and intertwining them so 


tree resin, commonly called dra- Statistics. 
alinus; which supplies the ~~" 


Statistics. 
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tree. 
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completely, as to constitute an excellent defence, in the 
ae of eacuiee, to their fortresses, Perhaps the best 
bamboos, for all the various gy om to which they are 
applied, grow on the western Ghauts, about the 15th 
degree of latitude. They here compose the greatest 
part of the forest, and equal in height the most lofty 

ms, sometimes rising to 60 feet. _ Besides their uses 
for palanquins and as a species of fortification, the first 
and smallest,shoots are made into walking canes: the 
larger shoots and the trunk are employed by the Hin- 
doos to construct their houses, and to make all sorts of 
furniture. They likewise make of them’a kind of pails, 
in which the water keeps extremely cool. In some 
parts also, the young shoots are pickled with vinegar, 
salt, garlic, &c. 0% 

The qualities and uses of the teak tree seem to have 
been little known or appreciated in Britain till near the 
close of the last century. This valuable tree is found al- 
most exclusively in India, along the western side of the 
Ghaut mountains, and other contiguous ranges of hills, 
particularly on the north and north-east of Bassein. 
On the east side of India, the forests of Rajamundry, 
which stretch from the hills on the banks of the Goda- 
very to Potoonshah, contain abundance of these trees ; 
and this is the only district in the east which furnishes 
this valuable timber. In North Canara they grow in 
considerable quantities. In the year 1800, the number 
of teak trees cut down annually in this district, amount- 
ed to 3000. In the province of Malabar it grows most- 
ly about Manarghaut, in the district of Palicaudcherry. 
Pe this district it is computed that about-45,000 cu- 
bical feet of this timber might be procured annually ; 
and on the hills above Parupanoda, which might supply 
from 2000 to 3000 trees every year. The teak is also 
found at a very considerable height up the Ghauts, but 
here it is of an inferior size. 

The banyan tree must not be forgotten in this sketch 
of Indian botany. The characteristics of this tree are 
well known. In Hindostan there are two of wonder- 
ful size. That which is described by Milton in his 
Paradise Lost, stands on an island in the Nerbuddah, 
within a few miles of Baroache. It is said by the natives 
to be 3000 years old, and is supposed to be the largest 
in the world, its shade being capable of sheltering 7000 

ersons. It must, however, have been considerably 
arger than it is at present, for of its roots have 
been swept away, along with the banks of the river, by 
the floods. It still measures nearly 2000 feet in cir- 
cumference, even if those branches alone which have 
taken root are included; and the area which it covers 
must be considerably larger, if the hanging branches 
are included. Of the smaller branches there are up- 
wards of 3000 ; and of those which are larger, and have 
in fact become trunks, there are 350, most of which 
exceed in circumference most English trees. The other 
remarkable banyan tree grows in the Sarun district of 
the province of Bahar, not far from the town of Man- 
gee. The following are the dimensions of it.. Its dia- 
meter is from 363 to 375 feet; the circumference of 
its shadow at noon, 1116 feet; the circumference of 
the several stems, which amount to between 50 and 60 
is 921 feet. 4 

_, There are several trees and shrubs which 
oil, besides the cocoa-nut tree. 
Beihoree, in North Canara, the Calophyllum inophyllum 
grows in abundance, It is a lofty tree, frequently 90 
feet in height, and 12 in circumference. From the 
seed of it, the common lamp oil of this part of India is 
extracted. It is Bre sehaeoNeS for the elegance of its 


roduce 
In the vicinity of 
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shade, and the sweetness of its blossoms. The -Rict- Statistics. 
nus communis, common riginus, or Palma Christi, ig “"v——™ 
cultivated in the Mysore; the castor oil which*it pro- . 
duces is used for the lamp, and given to the female buf. 
faloes, for the purpose of increasing the quantity of 
their milk, as well as applied to medical purposes. This 
species of ricinus is also cultivated in the province of 
Bengal, and in other parts of Hindostan. On the Al- 
morah hills in Northern Hindostan, there grows a tree 
called by the Hindoos Phutwarrah. Its usual height 

is 50 feet, and its circumference six: from the kernels 

of the fruit a fat-like substance is extracted. There are 
only a few places where any: species of the pine grows. 

It is found, however, in considerable abundance in the 
mountainous district of the province of Lahore, which 

lies near Cashmere. It is used for torches or lamps by 

the natives, cut into small slips ; but neither turpentine 

nor tar are made from it. The northern sides of the 
hills which lie on the north of the province of Delhi 
produce the common Scotch fir in great abundance. In- Fir. 
deed, itis a tree by no means uncommon in the northern 
districts of Hindostan Proper. The timber of the pines 
that grow in the Terriani district, is remarkable for its — 
straightness and durability ; and from a species of the 
pine, called the Sulla pine, Kota, a pure turpentine. is 
procured. The willow is generally found in t parts. 

of India where the pine thrives. 

In the vicinity of Sautjur, among the Eastern Ghauts, 
the great American aloe, Agave Americana, grows in Aloe. 
great profusion. The district of India most destitute 
of trees, is the barren sandy-track of the Carnatic. Here 
the only trees that grow spontaneously are the Melia 
azadirachta, or bread tree, and the Rodenia mitis. All 
the three species of Molea grows in India. The R. mi- 
tes is also found among the rich muddy soil on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

Of the fruit-bearing trees, we have hitherto noticed 
only such as are also valuable and useful in other re- 
spects ; but we must not omit the enumeration of a few 
of the most celebrated for their fruit alone. Of all the 
Indian fruits, the mango is generally deemed the most Mango and 
delicious. It grows both in a wild and cultivated state other fruits. 
in almost every part of Hindostan, especially in the 
southern districts. Mazagory; near Bombay, is cele- 
brated for this fruit. Mrs. Graham informs us “ that 
the parent tree from which all those of this species have 
been , is honoured during the fruit season by a 
guard of sepoys ; and in the reign of Shah Jehan, cou- 
riers were stationed between Delhi and the Mahratta 
coast, to secure an abundant and fresh supply of man- 
gos for the royal table. At Battalah, in the Punjab, 
a plum grows of excellent flavour, called by the na- 
natives aloocha. At Jamboc, in Lahore, the white _ 
mulberry produces fruit of a large size, and remarkably 
fine flavour. The trees of this kind which are culti« 
vated for the support of silk worms will be afterwards 
noticed. In the Silhit districts of Bengal, orange plan- 
tations occupy a considerable tract of land. They form 
the principal export of the country, and are sold on 
the spot at 1000 for a rupee. Grapes have been long 
grown in Aurun , near Poonah, and in the province 
of Malwah; and, latterly, they have been introduced 
into Bombay. In the neighbourhood of Chikery, in 
the territories of the Paishwah, grapes of an extraordi- 
nary size are produced. Near Oogain, in the province 
of Malwah, where the soil is very rich, the vine pro- 
duces a second crop ‘of grapes in the rainy season, but 
they are by no means of good quality, being very 
tart. In Bombay, in order to prevent the fruit from 
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nymphaas, is 

south of India, and that the sensitive plant grows spon- 
taneously in the Amran district of Guzerat, we shall con- 
clude our account of Indian botany, (with wae 
some 


fusion of its blossoms ; and is of liar value 
pave mcr sad hardly any insects Se ae found 
The cotton. tree rises with at 
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grass, and is held almost constantly in 
the hands of such as are anxious to be regarded as par- 
ticularly devout; it is used at sacrifices. It is also of 
use in this climate, since from the roots 


69 
of it a kind of mat called éatts is made, which are placed 
against the doors or windows, and constantly watered, 
in order to keep the rooms cool; as its fragrance is plea- 
sant, it thus spreads an agreeable scent as well as fresh- 
ness through the apartments. On the eastern frontiers 
of Bengal, there is an immense extent of land covered 
by a liar kind of called by the natives the 
a 


Statistics, 


The pdll et While tgrows'la sindy ; it Avgub 
. grows to the height of 30 feet, and is as thick as a man’s 8™5s- 


wrist. The jungle gress is very common in many parts Jungle 


of Hindostan. In the Ragemal district of Ben 
attains the height of eight or ten feet, and on the top 
of it there is a beautiful and elegant down, resembling 
the feathers of a swan. 

But we must conclude this desultory account of In« 
dian botany, merely remarking, that when we come to 
treat of the agriculture of India, we shall have occasion 
to notice some plants, which more properly fall under 
that bead. 

The native breed of horses in India is a small ill- 
shaped vicious pony, in some parts not exceeding 30 
inches in height, particularly on the confines of the 
Nepaulese territories. Wild horses, of a hardy and 
useful breed, — in a singular manner, and with 
great variety of colour, are regularly brought from the 

ks of the Bontsu, in Nepaul, for sale, into Hindos- 
tan ; they are called tanyans. There are also a great 
many horses t from Candehar and Tibet, and 
soldat the annual fairs of Hindostan. In some parts 
of the country itself, however, the breed of horses is 
ques and as most of the Hindoo princes, as well as. 

British, are obliged to have numerous cavalry, con- 
siderable attention, as may be supposed, has been paid 
to the improvement of this useful animal. In the Ene 
teesgur district of the province of Gundwana, brood 
mares of the tattoo species are kept in considerable 
numbers. This is the same ies that is common in 
Bengal; it is a thin ill-shaped animal. The horse 
commonly used by the Mabrattas in war, is also a poor 
looking animal, about 14 or 144 hands high, with large 
bones ; but in the Poonah Mahrattas, particularly near 
the Beemah river, there are excellent and beautiful 
horses, of a middle size, generally of a dark bay co- 
with black legs, which are highly esteemed by 
the Mahrattas ; they are called Beemarteddy horses, 


Mahratta asaya 

nor handsome, gh they are of a hardy breed. The 
Mahratta cavalry almost entirely consist of mares. In 
that part of the province of Bahar which lies near the 
Nepaulese territories, a great number of horses are 
bred for the British cavalry. It has been satisfactorily 
ascertained, that this animal degenerates in size, and 
in most of his useful qualities, in low and moist situa- 
tions; hence it is supposed, that the horses of Bengal 
are of such an inferior description and small size, some 
of them being no larger than mastiffs. In dry and 
moderately elevated situations, on the contrary, the 

only thrive well, and attain a good size, and are sti J 
active, but handsome. Since the British began to pay 
attention to the breeding of them in the northern parts 
of the province of Babar, many of the very first quality 
have been reared there, particularly in the districts of 
Tyrpoot and Hajypoor ; and are in such request, 
that horse dealers trom Upper Hindostan frequent the 
feirs at Hurdwar and other places to purchase them. 
Farther to the north, however, where the country be- 
comes very mountainous, the horses fall off in point of 


1, it grass. 


Horses, 
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Statistics size; but though-nearly as small as’ those of Bengal, 
—_~" they are much more handsome, active, and strong. 


The ass. 


Cattle and 
buffaloes. 


The British have also frequently obtained horses from 
the middle districts of Guzerat and from:Lahore: the 
latter are icularly excellent. Those’ from» Guzerat 
consist principally of two breeds, from Cottiwar and 
Werrear; the: latter are small in size. They“areex- 
ported to the territories of the Rajah of Joudpoor: 

In-some parts of India, the ass is a common and ‘use~ 
ful animal, icularly in Bengal, the» Carnatic, and 
above the Ghauts: They are’ small ‘in size; and’ are 
distinguished by the great variety of their colour. 
There are-some entirely black; and it is remarked of 
these, that there is no appearance of the cross'on their 
shoulder. This animal seems re; ed: with’ various 
feelings in -different ‘ parts. of India. It .is generally 
deemed. an animal: which none "but the» lower castes 
would ride on;,or otherwise enmploy ; and 7 in'the 
Mysore, if a dispute arises in a village, one of the par- 
ties ‘frequently terminates it by aaron jack-ass. By 
this, indeed, they both suffer; for no Hindoo would 're- 
main in the place where the ass was killed, and conse- 
quently they are both obliged to fly. This singular 
mode of revenge; if so it can be called; is also had re- 
course to by the inhabitants of the Mysore, when’ they 
consider themselves aggrieved, oppressed, or’ affronted 
inany thing relating to their caste by their rulers. The 
milk of the ass is never used. Herds of wild‘asses are 
sometimes seen near the mountains in the north of 
Hindostan. 

The-cattle kept in India are’ the ‘common black cat- 
tle, and the buffalo. They are both very numerous, 
particularly in the ceded districts, where, inthe year 
18°6, there were 1,198,613 black cattle; and 1,147,492 
buffaloes—in Bengal, where it is supposed ‘that’ there 
are of both kinds above 50 millions—in Guzerat, where 
the bullocks are: reckoned ‘the’ strongest, swiftest; and 
handsomest in India, from the Choteesgur district’ of 
this province, which contains about 20,000 square miles, 
part of which, however, is mountainous; or covered 
with jungle, they export in favourable’ seasons 100,000 
bullocks. The British government in India‘ have paid 
considerable attention to the improvement of the breed 
of bullocks for their ordnance; but’ there are only two 
districts'in the Bengal presidency, in which” bullocks 
of a size required by the British for’ this’ purpose are 
bred—the Purneah district of Bengal, aneveke ‘Sarun 
district of Bahar. The*bullocks of the forier are of'a 
large size; very strong and active, well formed; and 
much superior to the cattle employed for draught’ in 
the lower parts of Bengal. The’ bullocks'in'the Sarun 
district» are not so excellent in their qualities, nor so 
large; but they are little inferior in these respects. Up- 
wards of 5000 from: these districts’ are employed’ by 
the Bengal government for the conveyance of ‘artillery, 
camp equipage, &c. besides elephants and ‘camels; The 
natives in these and the adjoining? distticts, have ‘made 
novattempts to improve their bréed of bullocks; not- 
withstanding the example and’ success’ of’ the British, 
The common draught cattle all over India have’ a 
hauneh: on their shoulders, on which’ the yoke rests ; 
they are ofa white colour, small'size) but active and'weli 
proportioned ;—as used in agriculture; they will be after. 
wards considered; as well as the buffalo, See BUFFrAtor. 

The'sheep in India aré small, getierally ofa black 
or mye grey epee with en oe hair’ for’ hardiiess 
and coarseness, and scarcely fit for atfy ptitpose. 

oo ee y on a Coromandel cou? bie shi a 
small, an an inferior quality, evefi’ compared with 
those of Bengal. In the year '1806, the number of 
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sheep’in the ceded distticts amounted to'1,147,492. Sotalen 


‘They are also onumeroug, inethe Mysore, where 
sient three varieties ‘of colour;:red, black, and whi, 
Here the shepherds: and their: families‘live with their 
flocks ; the men sleeping’ in the ‘oper air among their 
sheep, wrapped! up in blankets; and the women and 
children-under baskets made*of' leaves, and about six 
feet in diameter: | These‘baskets will keep out the rain. 
On one side: of them is»a small hole; by which they 
creep into them; As there’ is no doorsor*covering to 
it; it is always turned’ from the wind’ or rain:» Of the 
rovinces in the south’ of India; there “are*most 

Pred in ‘that of Coimbetoor, particularly inthe «Arana~ 
sidistrict of it, Theresarein Bengalia few.sheep with 
four horns, superior:in “sizey: and» better proportioned 
thane thes commonkind. Goats’ areby no’means‘uns 
common in? the hilly districts*of India:. They resem- 
ble in sizes &ey the‘European goat: In: the year 1806 
there’ were 694,633 in the ceded districts. Swineowere 
common intheMysoretill: they were*almost: extirpa- 
tedby Hyder Ali» They are ‘not: numerous: in: any 
part of "Hindostan; either domestic or wild. 


Next to the animals which we have’ described, in Elephant, 


point of use; and'indeed ‘before’some of them in this 
respect, the'elephant ‘claims our attention. In the’ele. 


phants of India*there*is a considerable variety, “with - 


respect not'only to size; but*also’to ‘colour, andthe 
length of the tusks. They seem to be generally a black~ 
ish brown‘colour.’ Sometimes an elephant of a'reddish 
colour is*seen in''the? forests; but this is: supposed ‘to 
arise from the red’ earth’in which’ it has rolled itself. 
White elephants are rendered’ so‘by'disease: The*best 
elephants are reckoned to be those of Chi ,and gem 
nerally such as are found near'the sea: In the’Tipperah 
district of Bengal they are very numerous,‘but not of the 
first ‘sizé'or'q + On the mountainsin the‘north of 
Hindostan, they’are’still smaller, seldom’ exceeding se« 
ven’ feet in height; these are frequently caught merely 
for their teeth: With respect-to the height of ‘this ani- 
mal, it appears that of 150 elephants employed in’ the 
first: war’ against Tippoo Sultan, there’ was» one 
which reached the height of ten feet. The height res 
quired by the British government in Bengal for the ele« 
ants ‘which'they purchase for the'service of the 
is nine feet. 'The'common height of the Indian female 


elephant seems to be’ from seven to eight feet ; andithat | 


of the males fromeight to ten feet, measured: at the 
shoulder; The'largest ever seen in Hindestan mea- 
sured 10 feet’6 inches at the shoulder. It was: caught 
in’ the’ year'1'796, and belonged to the Nabob' of Oude. 
‘The largest tusks in Bengal very seldom exceed the 
weight of ‘70 or 80 pounds, See Everwant: 

Camels’ are bred in that 
whichiis nearest the sea: On the sea beach and sandysslips 
in that’ part ‘of Guzerat whieh is by the main- 
land by the Run, they’are suffered to-run wild among 
the: jungles, the tender parts of the brushwood’ sérving 
them for food; they are, however; of an inferior de« 
scription. The camel is not unfrequent about Patna; 
they are employed by the British government -in carry- 
ing military stores, &e» See Came. — 

Notwithstanding the positive opinion of Mr. Pennant, 
that the lion is met with near the fort of Gwalior, in the 


province of Agra, it is generally believed by naturalists: 


ahd travellers, that this animal is not a native of Hin- 


part of the Delta of the Indus Camels, 


—— ee eel 


dostan. “ The royal tiger‘of Bengal, however, is a far Tiger. 


more terrible animal than the stoutest lion, and was 
kriown in classical’ times, as Seneca the poet calls it 
Gangelica tigris, or the Gangetic tiger: Such is their 
size and strength, that they are said to carry off bul- 
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the . inoproportion. Parties of pleasure’on the 
(see ot che manthnot abe have often been shock- 


In the northern. district of Coimbetoor, there are a 
great number of black. bears, which, however, are very 
moffensive, living chiefly.on the white ants, and the 
i ra. Near Chi there is a species 
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Loxia philippina,) the olo- 
in the Asiatic Re- 
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snakes and other animals, which might destroy its eggs 
or its young. This hanging nest, though agitated by 
the wind, is so strongly secured, that it never suffers the 
least injury. The interior part of it consists of three 
neat apartments or divisions., The first, which forms the 


fire getiais occupied by the male; the second is desti- 
ned for the female ; the third contains the young. 
In the first a t, where the male always keeps 


watch, while the female is hatching the eggs, a little 
clay is always found stuck against one side of it ; 

in the top of this clay is a glow-worm. . Bartolo- 
meo, from. whom this account is taken, thinks that the 
glow-worm serves to afford light in the night time; but 
it.seems much more probable that the bird feeds on 
these insects. This bird is much valued in Hindostan 
for its docility, and attachment to those who domesticate 
it.. The common fowl is found in the. jungles, and is 
called the jungle bird ; and the wild cock, the feathers 
of which are of various colours, and shine like gold, is 
found in the Ghauts.and the adjacent forests. The 
Pelicanus onochrotalus, or large Asiatic pelican, is found 
im Malabar. This province is also the native country 
of what are called.the Malabar bat, Vespertilio vampy- 
rus, or caninus, and which seem to.differ from the vam- 
pyre bat of Surinam. _ The Gracula valigitene which are 
common in the districts adjoining the Ghauts, is a bird 
held in considerable esteem by the natives.on account 


: birds of , together with a bird 
i bird, whieh fixes. its nest £o 
of the palmyra, to. secure its, young 
tree ¢, in ens in the vicinity of 
Bombay and he Ei . the largest. of 
nna Deeasemneite es in the north of 
Pp » where it is kept by the natives in 
their the of picking up the vermin. 
Parrots of almost all the varieties with respect to size 
and colour, abound in Hindostan. 
B eceen abound ; or — naia, cobra de ——s 
most poisonous species, is one of the 
most common in Malabar, aiamnahene is also a snake 
ing, in the rings round its body, the coluber na-~ 
trix of Europe, but much smaller, and very poisonous. 
The mountain snake of the Ghauts seems to resemble 
the boa constrictor, as it is by Bartolomeo, 
as being from 30 to 40 feet long, and us thick as a fed 
Ox, as devouring hogs, deer, cows, and other ani- 
mals, which it seizes by twisting itself round. their 
bodies. Mrs. Graham mentions the same kind of snake 
as common in the vicinity of Bombay, where the cobra 
de and the cobra manilla,.and a small bright 
snake, and, in short, snakes of all sizes, are 
constantly gliding about. 
The insects are also very 
riety in all parts of India, ‘The termes fatale, or white 
ant, which is particularly noticed by Herodotus. and 
Arrian, is very destructive to furniture, cloaths, &e, ; 


larger they are ly devoured by the Chansu Carir, a 


w deserted caste in the Carnatic. The me- 
joe trianthema is found in great quantities in the 
Doab, and in that track which. stretches along the 
ight bank of the river Jumnah ; it seems to feed on the 
num melongena, and makes its a ce at the 
commencement of the rainy season. The —oo 
principally found in Bengal, Berar, an le; it 
subsists oi flowers of the cucurbitaceous plants, and 
also.ov those of the hibiscus and sida species ; it is most 
abundant during the-rainy.seasons, . Both these species 
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Statistics. of meloe may be used as medicine instead ofthe Spanish the almost impregnable fortresses of Tippoo were built, Statistics. 
—_Y~" blistering fly. The fire-fly is very common in India, are of granitic porphyry, and rise into high sharp peaks, —— 
and is one of the most beautiful insects of that country ; Granite seems to form the principal mountaifis in Hin- . 
the trees are sometimes so completely covered with it, as dostan, as well as the Ghauts ; it is foulhd mixed with 
to appear like “ pyramids of light.” The most trouble- the soil in the neighbourhood of Rajamal, a town situas 
some insects are the flies, muskettoes, and chinches, or ted on the south-west side of the Ganges, in latitude 
bugs ; and the small worm which deposits its eggs un- 55° 2’, but not lower down the river. Limestone is 
der the skin ; this last is particularly troublesome. found in many places, particularly among the hills near 
Fish. In our account of the fish of India, we must be the bed of the river Palar, in the vicinity of Arcot, where 
equally concise as we have been in describing some of it is found in the form of nodules. This species of a 
its quadrupeds, birds, snakes, and. insects. In the limestone is the chunam, that is used by the natives 
Ganges there is great variety and abundance of fish ; along with the areca-nut and betel. Chunam is also 
but of all the kinds found either in this river, or in any met with in almost inexhaustible quantities in the Sil- 
other part of India, the most delicate and high flavour- hit district of Bengal ; and from this distrigt Calcutta, 
ed is the mango fish: it receives the name because it and the most remote parts of the provineé, are sup- 
appears in the rivers while the mangoes are fit for use. plied with it. In the i 84 SS of Bombay a 
The Europeans in India esteem them most highly, es- good deal of chunam is made from shells, and the na« 
ecially during the time when hey are full of roe. tives are very particular in gathering them, and in 
he other kinds of fish in highest repute for their fla- burning each sort separately, as it is said that the chu« 
vour, by Europeans, are the cockup and the sable fish. nam varies in its qualities and value, according to the 
The coast of Chittagong is celebrated for oysters, par- kind of shell from which it is made. The Madras ‘ 
ticularly near the island of Cutubdia; they are here \chunam is smooth, hard, and polished as marble. Most 
small, but of an excellent flavour, and are sent by the of the public offices in this town are built of it. There. 
inhabitants to Dacca and’ Calcutta. Oysters are also are marble quarries of considerable extent, which yield 
exceedingly plenty in the rivers of Cochin, where they marble of excellent quality, in the province of Ajmeer, 
are fished for in the same manner as the pearl-oyster. near the town of Pookshur, which is much employed - 
Turtle are found in the Ganges, but small and of in- in building. Other stone proper for building, particu- 
ferior quality. The salmon frequents the sea coast, larly what is called the Theban stone, is very abundant 
and the rivers of Malabar ; and pilchards in immense over Hindostan Proper, and is by no means rare in the 
abundance are found on this coast. In the Alacananda Decan and the south of India. In Bombay there are 
river there are a great many fish of the cyprinus ge- large quarries. In one of the branches of the Ganges, 
nus, particularly C. denticulatus, which grow to the as well as in other rivers, a very rare stone is found, 
length of four or five feet ; there are some, it is said, which is regarded with much veneration by the fol- 
even seven or eight feet long ; these are represented as lowers of Vishnou. It is described as very heavy, 
very beautiful ; the scales on the back and sides, which commonly of a black colour, and sometimes violet ; 
are very large, and of a fine green colour, with a bright round or oval in its form; a little flat, and nearly re« 
gold edge; the belly is white, with a slight tinge of sembling a touch stone. It is hollow in the inside. 
old colour ; the tail and fins are of a dark bronze co- There is only a small hole on the outside, but within it 
ar This fish is very delicate and rich in its favour; is almost concave, and furnished in the interior coats, 
and many of them are so remarkably tame, that they above and below, with spiral lines, which terminate in 
take bread, &c. out of the hands of the Brahmins, by a joint towards the middle, and in many these two 
whom they are daily fed. Alligators and porpoises are points touch: ~(Sonnerat, i. 41.) In the province of 
common in the Ganges. The whale, which the natives Oude, lapis lazuli, of an. excellent quality, which sells 
eall the sea elephant, is sometimes seen off Cape Como- in England for nine guineas an ounce, is found.* _. 
rin. The sword fish is very abundant in almost all The diamond mines of India have been long known Diamond 
parts of the Indian seas. Crabs are represented as and celebrated. _The most remarkable is that.of Pan- ™"°- 
poisonous, or rather very unwholesome in the months nah, which seems to have been known to Ptolemy. © | 
of October and November, in consequence, it is sup- The Emperor Acbar, among his other plans of improv~ 
oo of their feeding on poisonous aquatic plants. ing and enriching his territories, pai t attention 
he sea hedge-hog ; sea-star ; pipe corillino; sea-net- to this mine, from which he drew eight lacks of ru« 
tle, &c. are common in the Indian seas. pees annually. The native chiefs of Bundeleund, (in : | 
Mineralogy. The mineralogy of India has not been very carefully which district of Allahabad, beyond the range of 
or thorou hly explained ; there are, however, some parts mountains extending from Rhotas to Ajmeer, Pannah 
of it which are well ascertained, and are very important is situated), as well as the last Mahratta conquerors of | 
and interesting. To begin with the Ghauts; these moun- this district, also drew considerable revenue from this 
tains are composed of a granite, in which the feldspar mine. Subsequently, however, it seems to have de« 
and quartz, both of which are remarkably white, bears clined; for in the year 1756, they yielded to the Ra« 
more than the usual proportion to the mica, which is jah only four lacks of rupees. Of their present state, . 
ofa dark green colour. The particles are angular, and nothing accurate is known. ' Besides the diamond mine ; 
of a very moderate size. These are evidently strata, of Pannah, there is one other to the north of the De-. 
but in general they are so very much confused and can, near Sumbhulpoor, in the province of Gundwana, g 
broken, that the line cannot well be defined. Inthe near the junction of the Hebe with the Mahanuddy. 
Coimbetoor province, however, the strataoftheGhauts In the year 1766, a journey was undertaken to this 
evidently run north and south, and are vertical; they mine, under the direction of Lord Clive, by Mr. Motte; 
are much intersected and broken by fissures, which ren- but he was not permitted by the Rajah to reach it. 
ders the stone not of much use in building. Many of From the information which he collected, however, 
the masses of rocks in the M ysore country, on which in Sumbhulpoor; we leafn, that the “natives search in 
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ne Much important information ‘ ichth / 2 ake 
tinguished countryman Dr. Bomsie fomanel cyte and the mineralogy of India, may soon bé expected from the pen cea 
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regulations, 
declared contraband, the salt was 
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wince of Coimbetoor, to the south of the Mysore; 
the muriate seems to be mixed with the nitrate 
of soda. Much of the well water here has a saline 
taste, A thick coat of salt, as white as snow, is a 
over of the morass Calud, on the Run. Sulphur is 
about 30 miles to the north of Odeypoor, in the 
———- quarter of the province of jorres but it 
is neither so strong nor so pure, as that which comes 
from Surat. 


There are several mineral waters, particularly in the 
hilly districts of Hindostan ; such as are warm are 
deemed sacréd. Most of the wells in the vicinity of 
the city of Odeypoor, though they are by no means 
deep, are strongly impregnated with some mineral sub- 
stances, ly with iron, but they have not been 
analixed. In the Boglipoor district of the province 
of Bahar, about half a mile fromthe banks of the 
in nearly surrounded with rocky hills, 

hot spring, from which the flow of wa- 
ter is considerable: air bubbles are constantl 
on the surface of the water in great numbers. Though 
there are several cold springs not more than 20 yards 
from it, the water is so hot that the hand cannot be 
long kept in it. Another hot well, held in great venera- 


rising 


extensive sod valusble copper mines at Dhan a villoge belonging to the Rajah of Nepaul. Those 
part of Northern Hindostan, ore not worked. ~ 7 : " 
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Statistics. tion by the Hindoos, is about 20 miles to the north of 
—y~" Islamabad, in the Chittagong district of Bengal; it evi- 


dently contains carbonated hydrogen gas, as the surface 
of it a be inflamed by the application of a light. Seeta- 
cond is the common appellation for hot springs among the 
Hindoos. Near the south-western extremity of the pe- 
ninsula of Guzerat, there is a spring, within high water 
maark, of a pink colour ; evidently, from this colour and 
its mineral qualities, impregnated with iron, which in- 
deed colours the adjacent soil. On the north side of the 
river Villenore in the Carnatic, there are a great number 


INDIA. ' 


There are indeed at this place, as well as along the Statistics, 


coast of Mekran, from April to October, south-west 
and west winds ; but, as they often veer round to the 
north and north-west, they cannot be re, ed as-mon- 
soons, especially as they are seldom attended with 
squalls and rain,—the invariable marks of the south- 
west monsoon on the coast of Malabar. 

The climate of that part of India (as far as pepe? 
rain) in which the monsoons prevail, and the Ghauts 
are situated, is uncommonly regular. It will easily be 
conceived, that when the south-west monsoon prevails 


Peirifed of curiously petrified trees, supposed to be of the tamarind on the coast of Malabar, this coast will be deluged with 
esi species : some of them are like other petrifactions, ex- rain, in consequence of the Western Ghauts Pte 
tremely hard, while others are so soft, that the slightest ing the clouds brought by this monsoon ; and that t 

ressure with the fingers crumbles them into dust. There same monsoon, on the Coromandel coast, will-occasion 

is one tree which is said to be 60. feet long, withadiame- dry weather: while, on the latter coast, the rainy sea- 

ter varying from 2 to 8 feet; the root of this tree, which son will be occasioned by the north-east monsoon, 

is so hard that it strikes fire with steel, and can be po- which dashes the clouds, sureharged with moisture, 

lished to a great degree of smoothness and fineness, is against the Eastern Ghauts. On the Malabar coast, on 
beautifully variegated in its veins and colours, so as to the contrary, this monsoon will occasion dry weather. 

resemble agate ; there are parts of it also of a red co- Hence it appears, that the rainy season on the Coro« 

lour, similar to that of the cornelian. Beads, bracelets, mandel coast must commence with the north-east mon~ 

&c, are manufactured out of the root of this tree. These soon, about the middle of October, while at that time 
petrifactions are regarded by the natives as extremely the dry weather begins on the coast of Malabar ; and 

ancient. Petrified wood, supposed to be that of the that the rainy season on the Malabar coast must begin 

tamarind tree, is found also in the sands near Madras ; — in Apa or May, the period of the commencement of 

it takes a beautiful polish, and is manufactured in that the dry season on the Coromandel coast. The rains on 

town into various ornaments. this coast are not, however, so violent as those on the 

Climate. In treating of the climate of India, the monsoons Malabar coast. This seems to arise from the circum- 
Monsoons. first claim our attention, It is generally said that the stance that the Eastern Ghauts are farther from the 


monsoons do not extend beyond the irapics i this, how- 
ever, is not accurately the fact, as will be afterwards 
noticed. At present, however, we shall re ard them 
as merely blowing on the coast of India, from Cape 
Comorin to the tropic, and point out their effects on 
the climate of this region. On the Malabar coast, the 
south-west monsoon commences about the middle of 
April, and continues till the months of August or Sep- 
tember ; it begins to blow first on the southern parts of 
this coast, and gradually advances to the north. In 
September it has generally lost its violence ; and for 
the next six weeks there are light variable winds. At 
the latter end of October the north-east monsoon be- 
gins on this coast; this also blews first in the south, 
and about 15 days afterwards is felt on the northern 

of the coast: this monsoon continues till April. 
On the Coromandel coast the south-west monsoon be- 
gins about the end of March or early in April; but it 
it is not regular or strong till the month of June, land 
and sea breezes being not uncommon in March, April, 
and May. In June, July, and August, this monsoon is 


very steady, regular, and strong ; but even during these _ 


months, a land or west wind blows from the shores for 
24 or 48 hours. In August and September the south- 
west monsoon begins to lose its size Uitte and violence; 
and the north-east. monsoon commences about the 


middle of October ; from this period till the beginning ° 


of December, it is very boisterous, and navigation is 
rendered extremely dangerous ; but in December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, it is steady well settled weather. 
On both coasts, the setting in of the monsoons is gene- 
rally attended by violent hurricanes, 

Such is a short description of the monsoons as they 


ap on the western and eastern coasts of India ; but 


‘ore we proceed to point out their effects on the cli- * 


mate, it will be proper to advert to the circumstance of 


sea than the Western; and, consequently, the clouds 
are not so soon broken, and have also a greater space 
over which they can spread themselves before they are 
broken. It is not improbable, too, that the 

height of the Western Ghauts may intercept a larger 
portion of the clouds than the Eastern, and break those 
which it does intercept more completely. As the 
Western Ghauts extend no farther than the latitude of 
Surat, the south-west monsoon, to the north of this lati- 
tude, as far as it blows, carries the rain without inter- 
ruption over the whole country. We have already 
mentioned the break in these Ghauts near Paniany. In 


“consequence of this break affording a passage to the 


north-east monsoon from the Coromandel coast, ships 
which navigate the Malabar coast commonly experience 
a stronger gale in the neighbourhood of Paniany than 
on any other part of this coast. The lower part of the 
province of Coimbetoor partakes of the rainy monsoon 
of the Malabar coast, which is probably occasioned by 
the same break permitting the south-west winds to 
blow through the Ghauts in this part. 

The south-west monsoon blowing so long, and 
of the time with such violence, forces a great body into 
the Gulf of Bengal; and, during its prevalence, the . 
surf on the Coromandel coast is very tremendous. The 
north-east winds continue this sunt by impelling ‘the 
waves on the shore, which is very steep, having, as was 
before observed, no soundings at the distance of th 
miles. As soon, however, as the north-east monsoon 
begins to abate, that is in December and January, and 
the south-west current, which prevails in the Bay of 
Bengal, can operate, the surf on the Coromandel coast 
is by no means high or dangerous. . 

Havin thus briefly explained the monsoons and their 
effects in the southern part of India, we shall now make 
some observations on the climate, as it re 3 wind, 


their extending beyond the tropics. This is decidedly 
the case at Tatta, which lies in 249 44’. The monsoon, 
however, does not reach Corachie in latitude 24° 51’. 


rain, and heat, in other of this country. In that seasons in’ | 
part of Bengal which lies near the head of the bay, the Hindostan — 
wind blows alternately from the north and south, dur. prope, 
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sea coast. In the mountainous parts of the province of Statistics, 
Coimbetoor, there are two rainy seasons; the first isin ““Y"™” 


April, and the second in July, August, September, and 
October. The north-west parts of Hindostan Proper 
seem the driest: with to climate. ‘ During the 
ter part of the south-west monsoon, or at least in 
months of July, August, and of September, 
(which is the rainy season in most parts of India, ) 
the atmosphere is here generally clouded ; but no rain 
falls, except very near the sea. Indeed very few showers 
fall during the whole year. Captain ilton says, 
that no rain had fallen during the three years preceding 
his visit to Tatta. Owing to this, and the neighbour- 
hood of the sandy deserts which bound it to the east, and 
are not far removed from it in the north-west, the heats 
are so violent, and the winds from those quarters so per 
nicious, thatthe houses are contrived so as to be occasion 
ally ventilated, by means of on, the — of 
them, resembling the funnels of small chimnies. When 
cy ee eh windows are closely shut, 
by which the part of the current of air (that 
nearest the surface, of course) is excluded, and a cool- 
er part, because more elevated, descends into the house 
the funnels. By this means also vast clouds 

of dust are exeluded, the entry of which alone would be 


sufficient to render the houses uninhabitable.” (Ray- 
nall, p. 132.) 

The ure of India, it is evident, must Tempera. 
be very hi in those parts, which, like Sinde, ture. 


are of a sandy soil, and dry climate, and in the more 
southern i In the more elevated regions, 


however, a considerable of cold is often - 
enced. At Calcutta, the wing iathommngeatine 
thermometer from October to April, with the preva- 
lent winds during that period. 
a 
Maximum. Minimum. Winds. 
October . . ‘ 70 North 
November . #. 89 60 do. 
December... .. . 88) 52 North-east 
Febrecry oie Bie 92 68 fe. 
March. ...... . 104 72 South 
Aprile. oss. 110 72 do. 


Tn —— oe ee ee a 
pigeons down at noon, whi ing over the 
market- ode In the middle districts of the province 
of Bengal there are occasional thunder storms re 
the hot season, which render the atmosphere cool ; 
in the eastern districts the same effect is uced by 
occasional showers of rain. In the hi orn wena a 
—_ weather is sometimes very cold. ween the 

itudes of 28° and 29°, in the province of Delhi, the 
heat during summer is very intense ; but when the 
wind blows from the northern mountains in the win- 
ter, the thermometer falls below 30, and water freezes 
in the tents. The same description applies to the Shah- 
rampore district of Delhi, which lies farther to the north, 


. principally inthe Doab. But the cold here is moderate, 
com 


with what it is in some parts of Northern 
Hindostan. At the end of May inthe year 1808, there 
Were masses of snow, about 70 feet in thickness, lyin 
undisturbed on the road to Bhadrinah, in latitude 30°. 
Even in the Benares district of Allahabad, the cold of 
the winter is so severe, as to render fires necessary, 
while in April, May, and Jane, the heat is very oppres- 
sive. The winters in the Decan, which contains a large 
portion of high land, are cold. At Hyderabad, and 
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provinces to the north of it, the thermometer during 


—— three months is often as low as.45°, and sometimes down 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Soil. 


to 85°. 

The climate of Sinde, on the north-west coast of In- 
dia, has been generally described. It:may be added, 
that in the months of June and July, the thermometer 
ranges from 90° to 100°. At Surat, the variations are 
in the course of the year from 59° to 96°. At Bombay 
from 64° to 98° ; the former about the end of the year. 
The hottest months in the Malabar coast are April and 
May. Inthe former month, the maximum height of 
the thermometer at Cochin is 105. Yair 

The temperature of the coast of Coromandel is in 

eneral much higher than that of the provinces on the 
coast of ‘Malabar ; and the Carnatic and the nerth-west 
extremity of the northern Circars are deemed the hot- 
test, not only on the Coromaridel coast, but in all India. 
In the latter district, the'French, ig the year 1757, lost 
seven European soldiers in the course of a single day 
by coups'de-soleil, “The Circars, generally, have certain 
varieties in'their climate; pointed out by Mr.Grant in his 
Political Survey of them, printed in the Fifth Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, on the affairs 
of the East India Company, which deserve'to be noticed. 
To the north of the Godavery, a westerly wind, with mo- 
derate showers, begins about the middle of June: about 
the middle or end of August, the rain becomes more vio- 
lent and regular ; and it continues so till the beginning 
of November, when stormy weather takes place, and 
the wind shifts to. the north-east. The weather conti- 
mues moderate, with respect to temperature and rain, 
till the middle of March, when the hot season com- 
mences. To the south of the Godavery, the climate of 
the Circars is different in some respects. During Janu- 
ary and February, the wind blows along the shore 
strong from the south; and as the sea breezes set in re- 
larly every ‘day,*the temperature is moderate. In 
arch, the hot season commences; and. as the wind 
blows from the west over a loose, parched soil, and along 
the sandy and almost dry bed of the Krishna, the tem- 
perature is most oppressive; the thermometer being 
sometimes raised, near the mouth of that river, to 110° 
for several days, even in the house, and-seldom falling 
under 105°. In the low country of. the Arcot district 
of the Carnatic, during the hot season, the thermome- 
ter, under the corner of a tent, rises to 100°, and, when 
exposed to the sun, to 120°. If the annual heat at Lon- 
don be considered as represented by 100, that of Ma- 
dras will ‘be 1565, and in July 1349; and if thecoldin 
January in London be considered as represented by 
1000, that at Madras, during the same month, will be 
491. Taking the average of the whole year, ‘the heat 
at Madras is less than that of Calcutta. In January 
the thermometer is about 70°; this is the lowest tem- 
perature : the highest is in July, when the.thermome- 
ter 1s about 91°. 

‘The soil of Hindostan exhibits fewer varieties than 
might be expected in such a vast tract of country. In 
the whole of that district which is watered by the 
Ganges, the most prevalent soil is a rich black mould, 
evidently of alluvial origin. No other soil appears be- 
tween the Tipporah hills on the east, and the district of 
Burdwana on the west, nor below Dacca and Borleah to 
the north ; nor is there any substance so coarse as gra- 
vel, either in the Delta, or nearer the sea, than 400 
miles along the course of the Ganges at Oudanulla. At 
this place, a rocky point, evidently stretching from the 
base of the neighbouring hills, projects into the river. 
In other parts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces, 
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clayey soil ; amd that 
lack mould is now 
found, is prove 


this kind of black mould to a great depth. The pro- 
vinces of Gundwanah and Orissa contain the largest 
proportion of poor umproductive soil perhaps in all Hin- 
dostan.. To the south.of these provinces, the soil near 
.the coasts both of Malabar and Coromandel is sandy, 
and generally of a poor quality. It is more fertile, 
however, as mountains are approached, In the 

rovince of Malabar, the. soil at he foot of the low 
Bins avhich intervene between the sea and the Ghauts, 


is a red clay, or brick earth. ‘On the Coromandel side, . 


‘the sandy soil continues nearly to the foot of the eastern 
Ghauts. The soil on the Table-land, and also in the 
extreme southern provinces of India, is of various qua- 
lity ;.but, in, general, a loam, on rock, very fertile. . 


“CHAP, IV. 


Different Tenures of Landed Property—Agriculture— 
Wet and Dry Lands—Produce—Wheat, §¢.—Rice 
— Sugar — Cotton — Indigo — Poppy — Tobacco — 
Mode of Harvesting —Implements— Pasture— Cattle 
—Milk, Butter —Sheep—State of the Agricultural 
Classes. ; 


Ir is foreign to the nature and object of this article, 
and would extend it far beyond its proper limits, to en- 
ter fully into the subject of the landed tenure in Hin- 
dostan, especially as, with respect to some points of it, 
there is considerable difference of opinion among the 
best informed authors. We allude particularly. to the 
dispute which was for a long time carried on regarding 
the rights and original character of the zemindars. 
There can be no doubt, that, in the most ancient time 
of Hindoo history, the property of the land was vested 
in the sovereign; and the opinion that the zemindars 
were merely collectors of the revenue, seems the more 
probable. Indeed there is a common saying among 


a 


: 


the Mahrattas, that “‘ the daughter belongs to her pas - 


rents, but the land to the king.” 7 
Our most aceurate source of information on the sub- 


Ancient te- 


ject of the tenure of land in Hindostan, before the.ar- "ure 


rival of the Mahomedan conquerors, is derived from 
the Institutes of Menou: these were drawn up about 
1300 years before Christ. In these Institutes, there are 
very minute and particular regulations on the subject 
of the rent of land, from which it appears, that the 
sovereign in most parts was the proprietor. The me« 
dium rent was estimated at a sixth part of its produce ; 
but, it varied considerably according to the degree and 
quantity of labour which the nature of the soil and other 
circumstances required. Ifthe lands were very unfeértile, 
and necessarily required a very considerable degree of 
labour, only an eighth or a twelfth of the produce was 
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Statistics’ taken. Under the pressure of difficulty or dan- children in the villages to read and write in the sand. Statistics. 

- fh homes te case of invasion raat the The Calendar Brahmin, or astrologer, who proclaims Sar 
part In the lucky or unpropitious periods for sowing or thresh- 
bare nace f enacted, that ing. The smith and the carpenter, who manufacture 
what remained should belong to the Ryot, or cultiva- the im ts of egriculture,..and. build the dwelling 
tor. This rent was, in the most ancient times, paid in of the The potman, or potter. .The washer-map. 
eee ene wie fens Sted ce money, _ The barber. The cow-keeper, who looks after the cat- 
Mode of J ¢ of the crop was ascertained as nearly tle. The doctor. The dancing-girl, who attends at 
Gxing the “ag before the harvest commenced, in the pre- rejoicings. - The musician and the poet.”—Such was 
za sence of the inhabitants of the village, by skilful and the lishment of a village in.all parts of Hindostan 
impartial persons, who, in the adjustment of their ba- during the independence of the native Hindoo govern- 
siness, were materially aided by a reference to the pro- ‘ments, and such it is at present in some parts. To 
bol Pardee d page as recorded by the a¢countant all the members of this establishment a certain portion 
/ these of land was allotted, according to their rank and the 
the collectors of the rent for it was in importance of their duties. Besides these allotments to 
the power of the Ryots, if oy were not satisfied them, the Pagoda establishment, the choultries, the local 
“with thie esticadte off the orap, to make another survey officers of government, &c. they were each entitled to 
by people of their own choice ; and if the estimates dif- certain small shares of the crops of the village, which 
‘fered much, a third survey was made under the di- were set apart for them previously to the division of 
rection of the vil officers. The share of the culti- the wera between the sovereign and the cultivator. 
“vator Was greatest on the plantation or garden culture, The also made large grants of land, under 


on account of the labour in the management, the name of Saghires, to such officers as were high in 
Ged the Gistanice tod hesert of camry civil and military rank. =“ 


uce to 
market. The rent of this land, as bo erat The most probable opinion, as we have before sta- Zemindars 
was always paid in money, and ted, is, that thg zemindars were only the collectors of recognised 
the revenue ; but in process of time, taking advantage ® P')?!<- 
rent than of the weak and unsettled state of the Hindoo govern- “* 
i ments, they claimed and exercised all the rights of ab- 
solute property over the land. In this character, the 
the sove- British 2 pa repro have deemed it prudent, anda 
matter of policy, to recognise them. 1 
of the Pagoda Establishment — One of the principal and favourite objects with the Acbar’s re- 
~ charitable uses, such as keeping Em Acbar, was to make a survey of the whole —— 
) the choultries ; for the accommodation of travellers ; of hi ae. After this was done, he fixed the fhe inna” 
i land rent at a fourth of the valued uce, which rent, 
Mahomedan conquest, allotments of land were also they deemed equal to a half of the uce if taken in 
of their temples, burying places, and kind. Only one-fourth was taken from garden pro- 
i i uce. For the purpose of carrying PY Se ae pnt 
ue as i to reside in 
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d 
nue into effect, an officer w: 

ment had also allotments of rent-free lands. every village, whose dity it was to inquire into the re- 

ee eae pas ceipts and ts of the Ryot, and another of- 

harac i i ficer who was bound to protect the Ryot against the 

and therefore requires to be particularly noticed. It injustice of the semindars or collectors. In order to 

and village is thus described in the Fifth Report on the Affairs of understand the reason of the intment of the first 

servant the East India Company, already referred to: “A officer, it is proper to remark in the time of Ac- 

: village, geographically considered, is a tract of country bar, as well as at present, in most parts of Hindostan, 

ee en ee anna af eates of 4 system similar to that of the métayer system of France 

waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles prevailed. The Em also caused regular rent-rolls 

a corporation or township. ee establishment SG lnnie-oabanatiens ip the officer whose duty it 

vof officers and servants consists of the following descrip- was to protect the interests of the Ryot. In short, he 

tions: The Potail, or head inhabitant, who has the revived the ancient system of the Hindoos with regard 

a of vi , to ee to n ‘i t 

general superintendence of the affairs of the vill landed property. It deserves to be noticed, tha’ 

‘disputes of the inhabitants, attends to the term zemindar occurs only twice in the institutes 


= 
ae Ge ao daty of collecting the duties of Achar. 
of 
with 


The Curnam, who keeps the ac- —_ Having thus given a general account of the nature Landed 

ation, and registers every thing con- of the tenure of landed rty as it existed during tenure in 

hit. The Tallisr and Totic; the of the most early periods of Hindoo history, and as it was erg! + 
the we es consist in gaining information revived by the Emperor Acbar, it may be proper to de- 
of crimes and offetices,“and in escorting and protecting scribe it as it exists at t in different parts of Hin- 
persons travelling from one village to another ; the pro- dostan. In Bengal a a ores of the landed pro- 

Lead ws then Seni cee cael perty is held by the zemindars, 


village, he evidence fespecting them in cases of of government, as the Rajah who Soitetegage amy 


’ be : 7 000 
course distributes the water for the purposes of agricul- prebends 12,909 square miles. In Bahar the zemin- in Bahar ; 
ture. The Brahmin, who” performs the village wor- daries are comparatively small, there being but three 
ship. The schoolmaster, who is seen teaching the principal zemindars. The a ponened zemindary in 
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this of Hindostan is that of Bissunpoor, in the 


—_~ Bardwan district of Bengal. It appears from good au- 


in the 
northern 
Circars ; 


. i Canara; 


thority to have been in ion of the present pro- 
prietor’s family for upwards of 1100 years, the present 
zemindar having a list of 56 successive Rajahs who 
held it in regular succession. Its area comprises 1256 
square miles, 3 . , 

When the Northern Circars were acquired by the 
British, they consisted of zemindary lands and havellie 
lands, The former were situated in the hill country, 
and in the plains between the hills and the sea. The 
zemindars who possessed them were surrounded by 
military tenants, who held their lands on the feudal 
tenure of personal service. The latter not being so 
well secured by the nature of the country, seem to 
have been more quiet, and. more disposed to encourage 


agriculture; accordingly they farmed their lands to the 


Ryots, on annual or longer leases; for rent paid either in 
kind or money ; one or more villages or districts, and 
sometimes entire zemindaries, were thus leased out. 
The havellie lands consisted of the demesne lands of 
the Cirear or government ; they constituted a large por- 
tion of the northern Circars. After the usual deduc- 
tions were made from the crops of these lands for the 
Pagodas, &c. the government possessed the right to 
certain proportions of the remainder. But in order to 
obtain this proportion with the least trouble, a whole 
Circar was rented to one individual ; the more ancient 
custom, however, was to let the land in smaller por- 
tions. 

In the Jaghire, there were lands held as inheritance 
from father to son, called meerass lands, and lands held 
by the pyacarries, or subtenants, For some time, it 
was matter of doubt whether the meerassadars had a 
proprietary right in the soil or not; but this question 
was set to rest by Mr. Place in the year 1799, who 
proved that they possessed this right originally derived 


- from the sovereign, to whom they paid a certain pro- 


rtion of the produce, as the tenure on which they 
held their land ; that they could sell, mortgage, and be- 
queath their land; and that, till the period of the Ma- 
homedan conquest, they were described, in the Malabar 
lan , by the term Caniatchy, compounded of . cani, 
land, and aichy, heritage. The pyacarries, who were 
called strangers by the'meerassadars, under whom they 
held their lands, seem to have had a life-property in 
them, receiving, however, only about 45 per cent. of 
the produce. Such were the resident pyacarries ; but 
there were other pyacarries, who seem to have had 
meerasse lands in one village, and to have taken lands 
on liferent, or sometimes only from year to year, in 
another. ‘These pyacarries were allowed 50 per cent. 
of the produce. 

In the provinces of Canara and Malabar, the tenure 
of lands is very ancient, and is clearly pointed out by a 
series of regular deeds, which have a very striking re- 
semblance in both these provinces, Land formed a 
clear private property, more independent and perfect in 
its tenure than even in England, and it still remains so. 
It is possessed either by a single individual, or by a 


number in an em each of whom possesses an 
equally inalienable right in the estate. In Canara there 
are three kinds of occupiers: those who hold under the 
nair mul pets tenure; under the shud mul guerry te« 
nure; and the chalic guerries. The land held under 
the first tenure descends to the heirs-at-law, and is in- 
alienable. In cases of the non-payment of taxes, or of 


mortgage, it reverts to the owner as soon as he satisfies 
1 
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government, or the Mutgolle. 


Under this’ sesh, Statistics. 


land is not even forfeited where the owner's life is tae =——\— 


ken away by the laws of the country, but passes imme- 
diately to the heir-at-law. On the flare of heirs it 
reverts to government; but is always granted to indi- 
viduals on the payment of a few years’ rent. In some 
instances the proprietors hold immediately off the go- 
vernment; but their proprietary rights are not in the 
smallest degree lessened by this cireumstance. The 
shud mul guerries, or tenants for ever, are in fact lesser 
proprietors, holding under those just described; they 
can, however, give up their lands to the latter, who are 
bound to reimburse them for the improvements they 
have made; and in case the tenants for eyer die with- 
out heirs, their lands revert to the superior landlord. 
Chalic guerries are tenants at will, who hold under the 
lesser proprietors. The tenants for ever, as well as the 
tenants at will, pay a fixed rent either in money or in 
grain ; and never by a share of the crop, as in the other 
parts of the British possessions in India, where fixed 
rents exist, 
Private pro 


defined, extensive, and secure, as in Canara, is called 
jummum, a word which signifies birthright. In one 


respect, indeed, these lands differ from the lands of the - 


groeiee proprietors in this latter province ; for in Mala- 
they may become forfeited by acts of treason to the 
sovereign. In the event of the proprietor having no le- 
gal heirs, he ses the right of adoption, which pre- 
vents his land from escheating to the government. In 
mortgaging lands in Malabar, there are some peculiari- 
ties. The proprietor receives from the mortgagee two 
thirds of the produce or rent of the estate, and retain« 
ing an interest in the land itself; when he loses this inte- 
rest, he ceases to be a proprietor. There are two other 
modes of transferring land, which, however, are very 
little different from that just described. In all cases 
the mortgagee accounts to the proprietor for the surplus 
of rent above the interest to which he is entitled. If 
the proprietor is under the necessity of raising further 
sums on his land, there are other forms of deeds esta 
blished by the custom and laws of the country, by 
which he alienates so much more of his proprietary 
right ; and, in many instances, the money advanced 
on moi e bears a value so neatly equal to that of 
the estate, that the rietor at length “ has nothing 
left him but a handful of rice, or a measure of grain,” as 
an acknowledgment of his title. In some parts of Ma-~ 
labar the option of redemption is in the m ; in 
others, in the proprietor. Where the former has a 
right to refuse the redemption, and has long been in 
possession, there is another species of contract, by which 
the land is transferred to the mortgagee as a kind of 
freehold. All these kinds of contract must be executed 
previously to the execution of the deed called oltiper, 
by which the proprietor absolutely transfers his pro- 

rty. There are several descriptions of tenure by 
which lands are granted in lease. According to one of 
them, the proprietor receives a sum of money in addi-« 
tion to his rent; the tenant retaining so much of the 
latter as will cover the interest of the money advanced. 


Under another kind of lease-hold tenure, the interest ° 


of the money and the rent are considered security for 


seach other. Lands are also let for a number of years ~ 


for a gross sum advanced by the tenant on his entry to 
the farm. In those cases in which the land’ requires 
improvement, the tenant binds himself to improve it, 


ee oe 


. 


rty in land in Malabar, where it has and Mala. 
rested, from the most remote times, on a tenure as well bar. 


es 
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Statisties particularly to inclose it with mud-walls, and plant it 


Polygart. 


mortgage them. There is a simple lease, when 
7 is annual or for a definite hm The 


land is 20 year’s purchase. As the Hindoo 
w requires that should descend to all the 
male of a y, and admits adoption, it is 


evident that land would be, in the course of time, divi- 
ded and subdivided into ions not worth 


the ori roperty nominally entire 
as long as , by Soy etsied id the tamee of 
those who have shares in it. They ma- 


escribed, exist in the greatest purity in the southern 
provinces of the Peninsula, situated below the Ghauts, 
which were last invaded ; and it is on this account, as 
exhibiting the most genuine view of the tenure of land- 
ed property among the Hindoos, that we have dwelt 
thus long on the state of landed in Canara 
There is no evidence in history of 
as ly thea seve cattonrh 
of the Hindoo sovereignty, 
which have been enumerated de- 
smallest degree, impaired or 
tenures 
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fer is rated that is not approved and sanctioned by ev Statistics, 
ev y every 


one of them. At iods, a new division of these 
lands take place by a Rind of lottery ; the object of 
which seems to be, in the first place, to prevent any 
roprietor’s right being establi te any particular 
: ; and, analy, to afford every inhabitant the 
ce of occupying the fertile as well as the less fer- 

tile of the . The villages under the second 
kind of tenure, resemble those under the first, except 
that in the former, the influence of the Brahmin pre- 
dominates, who will not it the soodra to interfere 
in his village. The last kind of tenure comprises all 
those lands which the inhabitants are not considered at 
liberty to sell ; they form a large ion of the dis- 
trict, and are rally occupied by the soodras. The 
land of each individual is fixed, there being no new 
distribution of it at any time. Each Ryot cultivates his 
own land as long as he possesses the means ; if these 
fail him, he mo his right of cultivation till he 
regains the means. When the supply of water is defi- 
cient, all the inhabitants assemble, and having deter- 
mined the extent of land that may be cultivated, ac- 
cording to the quantity of water in the tanks, &c. ap- 
= out to each, with reference to the extent of 

he holds. 

In Tanjore, there are also three 
nure ; first, individual ion ; when vi belong 
to a single individual, who either cultivates them him- 
self by his slaves, or entrusts them to labourers, who 
receive part of the produce as their wages. The se- 
cond description relates to lands possessed by two or 
more individuals, each ef whom has the same rights 
in his individual share, as those who hold under the 
[uceaneesstiimoneen — ee 
is in copartnery, un whi partners 
may cultivate their shares themselves, cultivate the 
whole jointly, employ labourers, or commit their ma- 
nagement to one of themselves. In all these cases, the 
produce is divided in ion to the shares held. 

We have thus 


tenures by which is held in most parts 


of Hindostan: they are all comprized under the term lands. 


lah tenure, or tenure of hereditary possession. There 
parm tne however, denorninated coss and comar 
lands. The former are very extensive in some parts of 
India, consisting of such lands, as having been neglected, 
or entirely d ee aeepiane of she Sqn 
sion of the are under immediate super- 
intendence of government. The comar lands are also 
very common ; consist of such, as having no na- 
tive tenants, are cultivated by contract ; the zemindar 
ordaining to the cultivator necessary capital, and 
receiving an equal share of the crop, as well as interest 
for the money advanced. 


ions- of te- In Tanjore. 


iven a rapid sketch of the various co55 and 


wateals were By the act of perpetual settlement, as it is called, Act of per- 

the East India Company not only confirmed the zemin- petual set- 

dars in their proprietary right to the land, on condition tlement. 
pa the value of a certain part of the produce, 
also fixed the rent to be paid in kind by the 
have interfered with 


In the preceding illustrations, the rent of land has Rents of 
been stated 


portion of the av precegnaneyn, ian ay 
i , is about 19s, the ish acre, The rent of sandy 
8, which can be irrigated with little trouble or ex- 
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Statieties. pense, reckoned the most favourable for the cultivation 
—Y— of rice, let, in the Coinibetoor district, for three or four 
ineas per acre; if they) are of inferior quality, the 
rent does not amount to £1 per acre. In other parts 
of this province, good rice land lets for £2, 7s. per-acre; 
the worst for 11s. 4d. ; and dry field land from 5s. 10d. 
to 1s. Gd. per acre. Land in Bengal which produces 
two crops, one of rice, and the other of mustard or 
pulse; lets for about a rupee and a half per begah, or 
about 11s. 3d. per acre. That which produces one crop, 
at three-fourths of a rupee per begah. Good soil, fit 
for kitchen gardens, pays a rent of from 12s. to 21s. per 
acre, in some parts of the Mysore. ‘ 
These statements of the rent of different kinds of 
lands, though few, and applying, for the most part, on- 
ly to particular districts, are.sufficient to point out the 
-extreme difference in the quantity and value of the pro- 
duce of land, as well as in the labgur necessary to render 
it fertile, in various parts of India ;. for the rent is va- 
ried according to both these circumstances, considered 
jointly or separately. \— Pile dib 
Districts cee ‘The agriculture of Hindostan, generally speaking, is 
lebrated for jn a very rude’ and imperfect state. There are, how- 
their agti- yey, districts in which this art has reached a state of 
culture jpyprovement, not inferior to that in which it exists in 
many parts of Europe. Perhaps-the Burdwan district of 
Bengal deserves the first place in the scale of agricultural 
excellence, andthe province of Tanjore, thesecond. Many 
parts of the province of Allahabad, and especially the 
district of Benares, rank nearly on a level with Burd- 
wan and Tanjore. In’the neighbourhood of the city of 
Patna, the capital of Bahar, also, the husbandry is ex- 
cellent ; the fields in many places being cultivated with 
such nice and minute attention, as to resemble ens, 
Travancore is distinguished for its excellence in what 
is called the wet cultivation, which is carried to such a 
degree of successful perfection, that the whole of the 
overnment expenses, civil, military, and religious, are 
defrayed from it alone, without drawing any thing from 
the produce of the dry-land cultivation. The agricul- 
ture of the Circars is also good. From this province 
and Tanjore, the Carnatic is frequently supplied. with 
grain; the Circars being esteemed its granary during 
the north-easterly monsoon, and Tanjore during the 
south-west monsoon. Formerly the Punjab exhibited’ 
undoubted proofs. of good husbandry, and its crops, ow- 
‘ing ‘to this and the natural fertility of its soil, were 
abundant; but in consequence of the devastation it has 
sustained, and the number of petty hostile states into 
which it is divided, it is now but very imperfectly cul- 
tivated, and contains a large proportion of land abso- 
a waste and neglected. That part of Agra which 
is called the Doab, was formerly, like the Punjab, cul- 
tivated with skill and success, especially during the lat- 
ter part of the Nabob of Oude’s government. While it 
was under the management of Almass Ali Khan, and at 
present, its cultivation is improving, as indeed is the 
case with all those parts of India which are placed un- 
der the British authority. In the Midnapoor district 
of the province of Orissa, improvements have lately ta- 
ken place in agriculture ; but they arise rather from the 
extreme ease with which they may be made, than from 
the superior information or activity of the inhabitants. 
The other parts of the Decan in which the agriculture 
rises above the level of that generally practised in Hin- 
dostan, are the low districts of Aurungabad, some parts 
of Berar, and the Circars, already mentioned. In the 
south of India, besides Tanjore and Travancore, which 
rank in the highest class, the industry of the husband. 
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-culture in Hindostan, it will be seen, that, with a few. 


-general mode of cultivation, as well as the particular 


Vator. Punjah land is in almost every respect the res 
-verse of this. The grainssown on this lendarereligh nu- . 
“merous, and are put into the ground at various periods : * 


= 


man in the ceded districts has raised the Br Sisco of Statistics, 

this province to a considerable degree of perfection; ““Y™™” 

and they are likely still farther to improve it, in conse ~~ 
uence of the excellent regulations. inteoduced by the : 
ritish, In no part of India has the husbandman been 

obliged to struggle with greater difficulties in the im- } 

provement of his land, and nowhere has he surmounted | 

them more completely than in Canara, The largest 

portion of the surface of this province is so rocky and 

uneven, that nearly all the agricultural labour, and es } 

pecially the indispensable previous operation of level- 

ling the ground, must be performed without the aid of . 

cattle ; which, indeed, are by no means common. And, ; 

even after the land is brought into a state of cultivation, 

it would soon revert to its original character, and be 

broken up by the torrents from the mountains, were not 

the husbandman constantly alert and active. Notwthe 

standing these difficulties, there everywhere rs 

doubted proofs of good husbandry, not merely in the 

quantity produced, but also in the neatness of the cul- 

ture, and the regularity and method. with which it is a 

carried on. This may in a great degree arise from the 

circumstance, that each man cultivates his own land, 

however small; all the land here, as has been already 

remarked, being private property, and the subdivisions- 

of that property being very minute. The same charac- _ 

ter applies to the husbandry of the province of Malabar ; 

each proprietor bestowing on his Fittle spot ‘all that - 

minute labour and attention which is so important to. 

Indian husbandry.” Inno province of the south of In- 

dia was the husbandry worse than in Barramahal, pre- 

viously to the introduction of the permanent settlement, 

but at present it is very respectable, and will probabl 

improve. The tract of land in North Coimbetoor, whic 

lies near Mutu and Coleagala, and that part of South. 

Coimbetoor which stretches along the banks of the 

Amarawati, are remarkably well cultivated, particularly 

the first district, in which the management of’ rice is. 

equal to that of any other part of India. The same 

character applies to the rice cultivation in the vallies of 

Cochin. From this sketch of the general state of agri- 


exceptions, that of the south of India is superior to that | 
of Hindostan Proper; that it is more generally good; 
and that the husbandry of the Decan is-inferior both to 
that of Hindostan Prope: and the south of India, 
Over all Hindostan, as in every coun that lies Three dif- 


within the tropics, or only a little beyond them, the prs i 
eS 
culture, 


crops cultivated, must depend, in.a 
the more or less abundant and regular supply of wa- 
ter. Hence arise two distinct modes of cultivation in- 
Hindestan, besides subdivisions of these modes. The 
two leading species of cultivation are. denominated. 
nunjah pare eo A; the first being 


measure, on 


‘the wet-grain cul- 
ture, and the other the dry-grain culture. » The first is Nu. 
more attended to than the second, and.is deemed more wae 
valuable and beneficial. The grain cultivated on nun- 

jah lands is generally only of one kind, or at most of 
two, and is consequently cut down at one season or: 
two; hence the uce of this land can be stored, 
watched, and sold, with much greater facility, and at 
much less ex , than the other kinds of grain. » In 

the south of India, the produce of nunjah-land was) | 
always divided between the government and the culti- . 


{ 


the produce is uncertain, depending on the rain that 
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j and was uniformly paid in money. 
Find ional to have been brought into culti- 
the land, as it ly lies at a 
distance 

il pungah, is a 


the village. 
species of 
on either in the stabble of paddy 


i the moisture remaining in the 
or of the a ee Lome sae seme 
field, sows best kinds of dry grain. Van- 

i are lands managed according to 
Itare, in which the more valuable arti- 
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-as those who live on the 


canals were made for the purpose of conveying the 
waters of the Indus to irrigate the lands, aa weil as 
for the purpose of internal communication ; and 2 ca- 
nal was made from the Jumnah to Delhi, which was 
probably used, not principally constructed, for 
the benefit of agriculture. But neither in those times, 
nor at present, all that advantage been taken of 
either of these rivers, icularly of the Ganges, which 
agriculture might derive from them. 

The Punjab, or that extensive tract of country which 
is watered by the eastern branches of the Indus, is not 
entirely inundated and enriched by this river: The 
lower part only, towards Mulpan, which is very flat, 
deriving this benefit to its agriculture from the period- 
ical rains which fall between the months of May and 
October. The lower of the province of Sinde is 
also inundated by the Indus. Every where also this 
river and its branches do not, unassisted by art, great- 
ly or extensively benefit agriculture. 


' INDIA. 
gathering of the must be formed mense tracts of land, and renders them fit for the wet cul- Statistics. 
= dileresh tomee part of it which ies the tivation. In former times, as we have already noticed, —y—— 


2. Though artificial inundation from*the Ganges i by canals 
not carried to such extent, nor conducted with so muci: and 
skill as it might be, it is not entirely neglected. In the Water 
Rohilcund terrjtory especially, the waters of this river, °° 


or rather of Ramgunja, the Goggra, and other 
smaller streams, which flow into it, and intersect this 
district, are distributed over its surface by means of ca- 
nals. But as the soil in almost every part of the coun- 
try through which the Ganges flows is naturally rich 
and loamy, the inhabitants are not placed under such | 
an absolute necessity of having recourse to irrigation, 
-4 ae and soil of the 

er parts ince of Sinde. Accordingly, in 
this province, emseisioabile attention is paid to ieee 
by means of canals and water-courses. A regular sys- 
tem is pursued, and a fixed tax levied by government 
for the construction and repair of these water-courses. 
Every biggah of land, (one-third of an acre,) pays a re. 
venue of 13 to 3} ru for the water with which it is 
supplied by a canal or wheel. One wheel is capable of 
watering 16 biggahs. It is in the south of India, how- 
ever, that the ice of rendering land fit for the wet- 
cultivation, by means of canals and water-courses, is 
carried on to the greatest extent, and with the most in- 
dastry, skill, and success. In the ince of Coimbe- 
toor, there isa canal from the river Bhawani, construct- 
ed on the best principles, as well as executed with con- 
siderable j ent, which waters a narrow of 
ground, 15 Malabar hours journey in length, and has 
raised the rent, and increased the produce of the land 
adjacent very much. In the vicinity of Seringapatam 
there are many excellent canals, which are drawn from 
the river Cavery along the windings of the hills; the 
intermediate spaces between these canals is watered by 
branches. ‘The water of the Cavery is forced into the 
main branches by means of dams thrown across it, 
which are formed of large blocks of granite. The whole 
must have been executed at great expence, and is a 
work of very great labour and st . The river, 
whence these canals are drawn, is nearer the sea, 
to answer still more important and beneficial purposes 
to agriculture ; for it is in consequence of the water- 
courses sent off from it through the Tanjore, that this 
province is entitled to the second rank, among all the 

inces of Hindostan, for agriculture, It has already 
| ae stated, in our account 


that river, cg me 
to Trichinopoly in the Carnatic, the Cavery divides into 
L 
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Statistics. two branches; which, about 13 miles to the eastward 


by tanks, 


of the point of separation, again approach ; the northern 
pag gba being at this place 20 feet lower than 
the southern; and that an immense mound is formed, 
to prevent the waters of the one branch from descend- 
ing into those of the other. The higher, or southern, 
branch retains the name of the Cavery. From it canals 
are conducted in all directions ; “ which, by means of 
embankments and reservoirs, are directed into every 
field, and fertilize a tract of country, from Dericotta to 
Point Calymere, (a distance of nearly 70 miles,) which 
would otherwise remain a barren sand.””_ In most parts 
of the Carnatic, the water necessary for the purposes of 
wet cultivation is supplied from tanks. In the Vallore 
district of this province, however, the system of canals 
is followed. These are dug, during the dry season, 
across the channel of the rivers, below which, even at 
this period, moisture is always met with; or they are 
drawn from subterranean streams, many of which exist 
in this tract, and contribute not a little to the greater 
degree of verdure which prevails here than is usually 
seen in the Carnatic. . 

3. Tanks, or reservoirs of water, are of two kinds in 
Hindostan. They are constructed either by digging, 
or by shutting up, by an artificial bank, an opening be- 
ween two natural sides of hills. The former mode is 

ractised in Bengal, and in other parts where the sur- 
Fice is level, and the soil loose, and free of rocks; the 
latter, in the more hilly districts of the Decan and the 
south of India, where natural situations, proper for this 
kind, are met with in abundance, and where the former 
kind could not be constructed without almost infinite 
labour and expense. Considerable insecurity, as well 
as eres labour, are requisite in the formation of the 
tanks in the hilly districts; in the selection and damming 
up of the outlets of the narrow vallies; and in making 
the surrounding rocks answer effectually the purposes 
of walls, 
tanks are generally lined with stone, and their bottoms 
rendered hard, and impervious to the water, by a mix- 
ture of chunum and clay. In these parts of Hindostan 
they frequently cover 100 acres of land. Tanks are 
constructed either by government, or by rich indivi- 
duals. In the former case, a tax is levied on the land 
for their repairs ; in the latter, they are kept in repair 
by the person who constructs them, but, as a compen- 
sation, one-fourth part of the lands which receive water 
fam the tanks is given up to him in full proprietary 
right, 

Tanks are very numerous, and some of them very ex- 
tensive in the Carnatic; where, indeed, from the ex- 
treme aridness of the soil, and the want of water from 
other sources, they are indispensably necessary to culti- 
vation, Some of them occupy an area of eight miles in 
length, and three in breadth, and contain water enough 
to supply the lands of $2 villages for 18 months. In 
the villages watered by one tank, there are 5000 persons 
employed in agriculture ; and at another place, there is 
atank which waters 2500 acres. These tanks are made 
either in the manner already described, or by inclosing 
deep s and low inatiqes with a strong mound of earth, 

upon a less extensive scale, for the use of = 
ah a <° a with stone, oe 
orm. in Malabar, Congo, Wynaad, and in the vicini- 
ty of Surat and Bassein, neti bras by means of tanks is 
carried to great perfection. In the vicinity of Surat, 
some of the. lan watered by tanks are worth about 
seven or ten times as much in ; produce as the best 
of those that are only watered - the monsoon, 


In Bengal, and the other flat districts, the 


and of a quadrangular. 


PNDIA. * ‘ 


Wells are also constructed in many parts of Hindos. 
tan, at great labour and ex , not only for domestic 
purposes, but also for irrigating the land. Im the ele. 
vated and sandy districts of Ajmeer, the Wells are from 
100 to 200 feet deep, made of brick. In Guzerat, there 
are a greater number of wells. One is said to have cost 
nine lacks of rupees ; and another is remarkable for its 
antiquity ; appearing, from the inscription, to have been 
erected in the year 1482. In the sandy soil of this pro- 
vince, which lies to the north of the river Mahy, the 
wells are from 80 to 100 feet deep ; but in the adjoin- 


Statistics. 


ing province of Malwah they are still deeper; the in- . 
habi 


itants being frequently under the necessity of dig- 

ging to the depth of 300 feet before they obtain a sufli- 
cient supply of water. tas 

The machine used to draw water from the wells to 
irrigate the fields, is called a picotah, and is thus de- 
scribed by Sonnerat ; “ it is a swipe erected on the side 
of a well, or reservoir for the rain water, to draw up 
the water, and afterwards to conduct it at pleasure. 
This machine, equally simple and convenient, is con- 
structed in the following manner: near the well a 
piece of wood is fixed, forked at the top; in this fork 
another piece of wood is fixed to form a swipe, which 
is formed by a peg ; and steps cut at the bottom, that 
the person who works the machine may easily get u 
and down. Commonly the lower part of the swipe is 
the trunk of a large tree. To the upper part is fixed a 
pole, at the end of which hangs a leather bucket. A 
man gets up the steps to the top of the swipe, in su 
porting himself by a bamboo screen, erected by the 


_ side of the machine; he-plunges the bucket into the 


well, after which he descends, and ye i weight draws 
up the bucket. Another man attends to pour into the 
basin, from whence the water flows into the furrew, and 


is distributed over the whole field. The who 
empties the bucket sings, to encou himself, one, 
two, three, according to the number he has emptied. 


When the water in the tank is on a level with the sur- 
face of the earth, they use a basket for watering, which 
is made impenetrable red cow-dung and clay; and is 
suspended by four cords. 
pes hand, draw up the water, and empty it in balan- 
cing the basket.” (ii. 132.) 


Land under water-courses is more productive than . 


land under tanks or wells, in. the proportion, in land of 


Two men hold a cord in - 


Machine to 
water the 
lands. 


the first quality, of 146 to 97; in land of the second. ~ 


quality, of 119 to 86; and in land of the third quality, . 
of 97 to 75. 


The dreadful consequences which follow a deficien ine ith 
of moisture, have often been experienced in Bicsdoan pons ey ; 
and the apprehension of these consequences induces the of want of _ 


inhabitants ‘to be so extremely anxious respecting the ‘il 


overflowing of the rivers, and the erection of tanks and 
wells. In Surat, and the neighbouring counties, there 


was a dreadful famine in the year 1630; In ee 
{the . 


1661, the famine was almost general 
Mogul empire; but the most destructive was that 
which occured in Bengal in the year 1770. The crops. 
of December 1768, and August 1769, were both scan-' 
ty, and hardly a drop of rain fell in October 1769, 
which caused an almost total failure of the third crop 
of rice. The refreshing showers which usually fall be- 
tween January and May, and.in which the interme. 
diate of inferior grain depend, also failed: the 
heat was insufferable. Upper India suffered nearly in 
an equal degree with Bengal, and consequently could 
not send any supply of rice. Famine began to. ap- 
pear in November 1769, and before the end of April 
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pal abject of, the farmer's attention. It is sown on the Statistice. 
sandy , which are ploughed once about the com- 
mencement of the rainy season in June. After the 
rain ceases, it is ploughed repeatedly. again, sometimes 
times. In Se or October it is sown, 
When the season ins, it must be watered: it 
requires four bullocks and three men to water an acre 
in nine days. _The average crop is estimated at fifteen 
maunds per bejah, or seven quarters per acre. In the 
Benares district of Allaha’ the Ryots, or husband. 
men, are very industrious in the labour they bestow on 
oan ea and other cro a - not unusual for 
em to plough by moonlight, and for some crops 
plough the land forty times. Barley, peas, oil pas 
and a plant affording a yellow dye, are often mixed 
with the wheat in Allahabad: the last is generally 
payed at the eh x of six or « “3 The wheat 
e vince of ar, especially that part of it 
which a ee by the Ganges, Soane, &c. is of a 
superior quality to that which is usually grown in In- 
dia: that perhaps of the worst quality is grown in the 
Dinagepoor district of Bengal. The flour produced 
from it is very dark, and scarcely saleable among Eu- 
ropeans. Guzerat is famous not only for the quantity, 
but also the quality of the wheat it produces, especi- 
ally on the rich black soil near Wurgaum. From this 
province the E in Bombay are principally sup- 
plied with wheat. is a most. abundant crop in Barley, &c. 


Barle 
; all the upper districts of India, where it is made into 


thin cakes py oe natives. March and April are the 
harvest months for wheat, barley, and the grains, &c, 
which are almost always sown in the same field with 


‘them. As there is a very great and almost universal 


demand for vegetable oil among the natives of Hindos- 
tan, such ts as produce it are cultivated most abun. 
dantly in harvests, mixed with other crops. Flax 
and mustard are generally sown along with wheat and 
barley for this purpose; and as they ripen first, they 
are pulled from am the wheat and barley, The 
; but are necessarily much 
injured by pulling out the flax and mustard, and still 
more so when the plant ge the yellow dye is al- 
so sown in the same field. The produce of these 

ins is also diminished by their being often permitted 
to stand till they are over-ripe. In some parts of Hin- 
dostan vgn wingala: pasture for cattle is scarce and 
bad, the w and barley straw will sell for as much 
as will pay the rent. 

Rice is cultivated much more extensively than any Rice. 
other crop in India: indeed there are very few provin- 
ces in which it is not the most prevalent crop. There 
seem to be three kinds of it in the south of ndia: the 
first is reaped in September; the second in December 
and January ; and the third in March or April. But 
in most parts of India there are only two kinds; the 
common rice, and that kind of which the grains are ye- 

white and small, with an excellent aromatic taste. 

are three modes of sowing this grain practised 

throughout India erally. According to one mode, modes of 
the seed is sown = on. the fields which are to bring it cultivating 
to maturity: this is called the dry seed cultivation. it 
By the second mode, the seed is steeped in water till 
it vegetates, and the field in which it is to be sown. is 
watered till it becomes a kind of puddle: this is the 
sprouted cultivation. The last pes is by transplan- 
tation. A piece of rich ground is. selected, in which 
the seed is sown; and as soon as the plants have at- 
tained the height of a foot are transplanted. The 
means used to sink it to the bottom of the field, which 
is covered with water, are very simple and effectual. 


Oil plants. 
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Statistics. « A small ball of clay is formed around the root of 
each stalk, to carry it perpendicularly to the bottom, 
and to secure it nourishment, till the roots, by spread- 
ing, procure a more liberal supply.” Tennant, xt. 126. 
The first mode is necessarily confined to the higher 
grounds ; the other modes are followed on such lands 
as lie low, and can be easily watered. The Ryot is de- 
termined with respect to his time of sowing rice, by 
observing its natural seasons. In a wild state, it sows 
itself in the first month of winter, and at the approach 
of spring begins to appear above the ground : it ripens 
during the rainy season, and drops its seed at the be- 
ginning of winter. But, in order that he may have 
two crops of this necessary and valuable grain, the Ryot 
sows it not only at its natural period of vegetation, but 
also during the second month of the rainy season, that 
he may reap a second harvest-at the beginning of win- 
ter. In those parts of Hindostan Proper, where rice 
is cultivated on good land, well mahaged, five quarters 
per acre*are deemed a large produce, or a return of 
fifteen for one on the seed. In some parts of Mysore, 
the first quality of Jand will produce from 47 to 49 
bushels ; the second from 35 to 42 ; and the third from 
17 to 24 bushels of rice. T'wo crops of this grain are 
very seldom grown on the same field in one year. In 
the northern parts of the province of Cochin, however, 
the rice grounds, which lie in narrow vallies extremely 
well watered, enable the cultivators to raise two crops 
annually on them. This is also the case upon land of 
the best quality in the Rungpoor district of Bengal ; 
two crops of rice being obtained in the year, besides 
an intermediate one of mustard seed. In the Vel- 
later district of the province of Malabar, there are a 
few remarkable spots of land, watered by perennial 
streams, which produce three crops of rice annually. 
Three crops Where it is necessary to use artificial means to water 
a the rice, the rice fields are divided into squares of 100 
© or 120 yards, round the sides of which there are bor- 

ders so high and firmly constructed as to keep in a 
sufficient quantity of water: furrows are made from 
one square to another, by which the water is, without 
much labour, carried all over the rice field. At harvest, 
it is cut with a sickle; nearly four feet of the shaw is 
left on the ground, in order that it may rot and serve 
as manure, It is made into sheaves, which are beat on 
the ground as a substitute for threshing; but as all 
the grain cannot thus be got out, the sheaves are again 
beaten with a bamboo to obtain the remainder. Rice 
is cleaned with a wooden pestle and mortar; and this 
operation, like all the other operations connected with 
husbandry, is paid for in produce; the person per- 
forming it binding himself to deliver back five-eighths 
of the weight, in clean rice, receiving three-eighths 
with the husks for his labour. It is afterwards scalded 
in hot water; spread out on mats to dry in the sun; 
and afterwards deposited in patagas, or granaries built 
of teak wood. As it is of the utmost importance to 
— rice in cases of scarcity or famine, the East 
ndia Company several years ago erected a very large 
granary at Patna for this purpose. “ It is a building 
of stone, in the shape of a bee hive, with two winding 
stair-cases on the outside, which have been ascended 
on horseback: by those stairs the grain is poured in 
at the top, there being a single door at the bottom to 
take it out; the walls at the bottom, though 21 feet 
thick, have given way. It cost 120,000 rupees; but 
notwithstanding the expense of erection, and the size 
of the building, it would not be of much use even if it 
were kept constantly filled, as it would not contain one 


Produce. 


Harvesting. 


Granaries. 
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day’s consumption for the inhabitants of the province Statistics. 


of Bahar, in which it stands. The district of Dacea) “"V"" 
Jellallpoor is deemed, ie immense quantity of j 


rice which it produces, the natural of that. 
grain, for all the rest of the province of Bengal. 
Maize is little grown, except in the western provinces Maize, 
of Hindostan , on the poorer soils and hilly millet, &c. 
grounds. Millet is much more extensively cultivated; 
there are several varieties of it; though a small eared 
grain, it furnishes a great quantity of straw, 10 feet 
long, which is used as provender for the cattle. ‘The 
Doab is particularly distinguished for its eulture of 
millet. Some of the oil plants have already been ‘men-: 
tioned ; but besides mustard and flax, there are sesa- 
mum, &c. some of which occupy the cold sedson, and 
others ripen soon after the rains. The crop of raggy, 
in the South of India, is by far the most important of 
any raised in the dry- field, and supplies all the lower 
classes with their common food. ; 
Flax is not cultivated in any part of India for the Flax,hemp, 
purpose of manufacturing into linen, but only for its &- ‘ 
oil; and the common hemp is grown only, that an in- 
toxicating liquor called bang may be made from it. 
But sunn, hemp, has lately been cultivated at Lucki-: 
poor, Chittagong, Commercolly, Buddaut, Dacca, Mal- — 
da, Cuttorah, &c.; the best and finest is that of 
Luckipoor, which by experiments has been proved to- 
be considerably superior in point of strength to Pe- 
tersburgh hemp ; all the rest, except the Cuttorah, are 
also superior in this respect to Petersburgh. The Con- 
can district of the province of Bejapoor is alse noted 
for the excellence of its hemp. 
Sugar has probably been cultivated to a considerable Sugare 
extent in Hindostan from time immemorial: the name 
of Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal, a city highly 
celebrated in Hindostan antiquity, is apparently de-« 
rived from gur, which both in the ancient and modern 
languages of India, signifies raw sugar; and that the 
inhabitants of India have long understood the mode of 
manufacturing it, seems evident, from the circumstance, 
that the name given to the manufactured produce, in: 
all the European languages without exception, as well 
as in the Persian, Greek, and Latin, is derived from 
the Sanscrit term for manufactured sugar, Sarcara. 
It is at present cultivated to a great extent in almost 
every part of India; in Hindostan Proper, it thrives. 
best in the districts of Benares, Bahar, Run , Berb- 
poom, Burdwan, and Midnapoor; in fact there is: 
scarcely a tract of land under the Bengal presidency, 
from Benares to Rungpoor, and from the borders of 
Assam to Cuttack, in which it is not cultivated to a 
considerable extent, and with great success. If we 
proceed farther south, we shall find it an object of great 
attention, and the source of much profit in the Delta 
of the Godavery, and in the Zemindaries of Pedda~ 
poor and Pettipoor, along the banks of the Elyseram 
river, in the northern Circars. - In the neighbourhood 
of Cudapah, in the ceded districts, the sugar cane is: 
also grown to a great extent. In short, wherever the 
soil is fit for this crop, and agriculture has made any 
advances, it is cultivated more or less in Hindostan, 
As it requires a soil of great fertility, it is not culti« 
vated on the same ground a second time, till after the: 
intervention of two or three other crops; and such 
soils as are fit for it, let at a very high rate. One acre 
of sugar cane will yield on an average about ten candy’ 
of sugar, each candy weighing 500 lib.: but the sugar - 
cane, especially that of an inferior quality, is also made : 
into the inspissated juice called jagary, and of this an “4 


I N D TA. “a 
not improved, notwithstanding the increased demand, Statistics 


: it must be watered repeatedly be- 
po savaged spare in about ten months from the 
time of their planting, the canes are ready to cut. 
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in the province of Guzerat, is 
finest of all; the fibre is extremely deli- 

, as is the case with almost all In- 
cotton, very short. The cotton grown near Nag- 
i ince of Gundwanah, is also in great re- 
ities of it are brought for the 
manufacture to Midnapoor, which 
this part of [nclia for cotton. In 
Guzerat, which lie rahe eine tard 
cotton is of wality, not 
Abmood — is sown Peete fal- 
cages rahe a Dw ner ’ts on Nae eho 
i rainy season, while the cotton 
jous crop, as either too much or 
sit. On the banks of the Jumna 
of great attention; indeed 
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is grown for the wost delicate ma- 
nufactures, does not supply nearly enough of fine cot- 


ton, nor even a sufficiency of the coarser kind, though 
they ere cultivated in every part of the ince, in- 
terspersed in fields of pulse. Cotton, as it is disposed 
of by the cultivator, is called topass ; when divested 
of its seed, which is on an average full three-fourths of 
mgr tree 

As can be little doubt that indigo is the same 
as the indicum of the ancients, we may reckon this 
plant as another of the agticultural uctions of Hin- 
dostan, cultivated from time immemorial. The great 
demand for indigo from Hindostan, in wence of 
the devastation of the plantations in the island of St. 
Domingo, which formerly luce nearly 


ovinces under the 
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and, at first, the oe increased price. The qua- 
lity and ntity of the produce mee nearly as 
tacks tah the rasate ob i alt as on the mode of cul- 
tivation. In the Dooab the soil is so favourable to this 
plant, that what grows there in a wild state, is of supe- 
riér quality to that produced by cultivation. The soil 
and ‘cultivation of the Benares district are also extreme- 
ly favourable to indigo; but there are few 
spots of equal extent, in which it is to a greater 


war extent, than in the vicinity of Mowdy Ghaut in the 


Tr Agra; from this place there was sent to 
urope, from one manufacture alone, in the year 1798, 
800 maunds of 80 lib. each of manufactured indigo. 


We have already adverted to the stimulus which was 
given to the cultivation of this plant by the state of 
i : As a proof of this, we may mention, 


that at the sales of East India Company, in the 


. year 1786, only 245,011 pounds of manufactured indi- 


were sold: in 1807-8, the total manufacture of in- 
igo in the Bengal presidency amounted to 8,800,000 
libs. ; and in the year 1810, the total quanti ae 
Te 


wards ev into 
and 30 lbs. of the opium itself from an acre of Jand, 


the cultivator obtains about 40 lbs. of seed, and 
frequently from the same land a crop of herbs, or 
some other early vegetables or grain. In Bahar, the 


cultivation of the poppy, and the manufacture of opium, 
are carried on so extensively, that 4000 chests of the 
latter may be exported annually; but it is a general 
complaint in Europe, that in this, as well as other pro- 
vinees of Hindostan, the opium is frequently adultera- 
ted by a mixture of cow-dung, an extract from the 
leaves and stalk of the poppy, the gum of the mimosa, 
and other substances, It is said, that opium of an ex- 
cellent quality is made from the y's gum in some 
parts of Northern Hindostan. In the ceded districts 
of Mysore, jes are cultivated not only for the pur- 
pose of opium, but also for the sake of their 
seed, from which, when ripe, an intoxicating liquor, 
called post, is made, that is much drank for inebriation, 


both by the Mahomedans and Hindoos. The opium 
made the wn in Malwah is déemed 
much inferior to that of gal, and is almost always 


adulterated with oi] and other substances. In some of 
the provinces in the south of India, the y is culti- 
vated almost entirely on account of its , which ia 
mixed with the sweet cakes that are eaten by the high- 
er ranks of the natives. 


Till lately, it was rather oe that the tobacco Tobacco. 
t 


plant was indigenous in India ; Major Rennell has 
shewn that this notion is erroneous, as there are in ex. 


istence ions issued by the Mogul emperors, 
cquedlilhy' ene by the Tinporer Jebagpine "te the be. 
ginning of the 17th century, in which tobacco is men- 
tioned as “a pernicious plant, introduced by Euro- 
= a8 Besides the names by which it is known in 

indostan, even the Sanscrit names do not occur in 
old writings, and are evidently corruptions from the 
European term. Tobacco is now cultivated in almost 
every part of Hindostan, especially in the norttiern and. 


Statistics. 


=~" wah, the northern circars, &c. 


Tebdacco, 


Mode of 
harvesting. 
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western provinces of the presiden of Bengal, in Mal- 
n the southern pro- 
vinees of India, it is not so commonly grown. The 
district round Bilsah, in the province of Malwah, be- 
longing to Scindiah, is highly celebrated all over India 
for the excellent quality of its tobacco, which is in great 
demand, not only for home consumption, but for ex- 
tion. Such, however, is the indifference and in- 
dolence of the natives, that this high character and 
great demand does not appear to have stimulated them 
to extend the cultivation of this plant; they prefer the 
risk of injuring their trade, by mixing inferior to- 
bacco with genuine British, or substituting the former 
entirely in the room of the latter. The tobacco grown 
in the r district of Bengal, though by no means 
equal to that of Bilsah, is of good quality, and re- 
markably cheap: the stat Fai oe gern ar of 
this province are principally supplied from Rungpoor. 
In the vicinity of ek ag in Guaerat, tobacco must be 
a productive crop, as a begah of land planted with it 
yielded a nett revenue to the government of 20 rupees; 
whereas, according to Mr. Tennant, in the northern and 
eastern provinces of the presidency of Bengal, < be- 
tween 16 and 20 maunds of tobacco are reckoned a 
medium produce from three biggahs,” and the value of 
each maund is only a rupee. 

‘While the crops are growing, such as require it are 
watered, and they are generally hoed, but by an im- 
plement which would be of little service, even if it 
were more industriously and skilfully used than it is 
by the Hindoos. _ In order to protect such of them as 
are liable to the depredations. of the birds, watchmen 
are placed at the different corners of the fields. Dur- 
ing the dry season, they stand upon a pillar of clay, 
about ten feet high, which they exchange for a scaffold- 
ing of wood, with aroof of straw, as soon as the rain 
season commences. These watchmen are provided with 
a sling; but in consequence of the abhorrence which 
the Hindoos feel to the shedding of blood, they seldom 
or never use it, contenting themselves with bellowing, 
that they may terrify without hurting the birds. Maize, 
and some sorts of millet, when nearly ripe, require to 
be watched, not only during the day, but also at night, 
from the large kinds of bats, which would otherwise 
destroy the crops. 

Harvest operations are performed in Indiain averyslo- 
venly and imperfect manner. This arises in part from the 
practice already adverted to, of intermixing a great va- 
riety of crops, which ripen at different periodsin the same 
field; and partly. from the indolent habits and the igno- 
rance of the natives. The Hindoo peasant, in Hindostan 
Proper, is little able, with his body almost naked, to 
bear the inclemency of the morning air, at the period 
of the spring harvest ; and he is as little willing, when 
the weather is more favourable, to exert himself, They 
also want method and regularity in conducting this 
business; and their sickle, like all their other agricul« 
tural implements, is very rude, and very small; with 
this he picks out the ripest plants, In his other hand 
he holds a rope, with which he ties up and carries home 
all that he cuts down in the course of the day. His 
Ww consist of the tenth of the coarser kinds of grain, 

i the twentieth of the finer kinds, The sheaves by 
which he is to boipeld, are selected. alternately by the 
reaper himself and the Ryot.. When the season is far 
advanced, an ultimate and positive order to the Ryots 
for reaping the harvest is issued in the northern cirears, 
which is called dumbalah deron, literally, taking or seiz- 
ing by the tail. Corn is very seldom put upiin stacks; 


INDIA... 


indeed, the greater part of it is thrashed in the fields, 
either by the caltle, Seanens, i out, or, with respect to 
the Salen seeds, simply by. the staff of the peasant. 
It is winnowed by beng’ own inte the air, when 
there happens to be a little wind; and after this rude 
and imperfect dressing, is stored °Ps in Benares, the 
‘western provinces, and the south of India, in subter- 
raneous granaries, and in B and other parts, in 
jars of unbaked earth, or in made of Jarge 
twigs. If the gueneita is very considerable, it is de- 
posited in round huts, the floor of which is raised about 
a foot or two above the ground. Kilns of a small size, 
and a very simple construction, are used in the dam 
er climates of Hindostan, to dry the grain before it is 
ground, ‘ They are large en pots, sunk deep in 
the earth, and under them isa furnace for fuel. 

pots are filled with sand, which are heated almost to 
redness, when it is taken out, and in this state mixed 
with the grain. A few minutes in this mixture fits it 
for grinding, when it is cleared of the sand by means 
of a sieve.” Tennant, xi. 393... 

Having thus given an account of the most important 
parts of the arable husbandry of Hindostan,. so far as 
it is conducted on the nungah and pungah lands, we 
shall briefly advert to the garden cultivation, and the 
principal implements by which all the three kinds are 


4 


carried on, before we notice the pasture husbandry of - 


this country. 

The proper garden cultivation is most common, and 
carried on with the most attention, skill, and success, 
in the south of India, Near the town of Coimbetoor, 
all kinds of soil are under this cultivation, and the rent 
varies according to the depth below the surface at which 
the water stands. In some garden grounds, it is with- 
in eight cubits; in others, it is not met with nearer the 
surface than 18 cubits. Such gardens.as are watered by 
machines, are called bagait, and are in great request, 
and pay a high rent; since from such gardens, a very 
large produce may be raised with more certainty than 
from those which are not thus watered. It is calcu- 
lated, that a garden of 300 acres requires the labour of 
six people if it be watered from a well, .but only three 
if it be watered from a tank, Many of the crops, 
which in other parts of Hindostan are grown in the 
fields, such as sugar cane, tobacco, &c. are cultivated 
in the south of India in gardens, as are also betel nut, 


Garden cul- 
tivation, 


black pepper, cardamons, plantains, &c. In the west- _ 


ern part of the district of Soonda, where the garden 
cultivation is the chief’ and favourite object of the far- 
mers, these are the common produce; and it is re# 
marked, both here and in the neighbourhood of Bed-« 
nore, that the garden pippins are of better quality. than 
those which grow spontaneously, in the proportion of 
ten tonine. In the neighbourhood of galore, in 


the Rajah of Mysore’s territories, the gardens are very © 


fertile, possessing a soil in some places 20 feet cep 
Here a PS eam a separate. profession from that of a 
farmer, and is considered of inferior caste. + 

The vegetable fields, which are common in the vici- 
nity of most large towns, nearly resemble the gardens 
which we have been just describing. In the south of 
India, they are in their greatest luxuriance and beauty 
in the month of November, after the. rainy season has 
ceased. In them are cultivated, among other vege- 
tables, the brinjaal, a species of solaman, which bears 
a fruit as large asa pear ; it is eaten by the natives ei 
ther baked or made into curry; a plant resembling 
the holyoak, the seeds of which are soft and mucila- 
ginous, and are much used in soups, &c.; various spe- 
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Vegetable 
fields. - 
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Statistics. cheb of encuntie Sate elias, Be. Such and the field remains full of dirt and rubbish, Nor is Statistics. 
——" as are common are seldom met with in the it rendered much more fit for the seed by the repeated “\—" 
pte ® cect climate is too hot for them a pry adiphageaces oom Flew sl eee e 
The potatoe, , both the common and sweet of three or four; in the Mysore, of seven or eight ; 
kind, are grown of an excellent quality near Bombay, and in the Benares, sometimes to the number of 30 or 
Guzerat and Bengal also this ble in great 40. Indeed, the grass roots are in general of such 
profusion. The onion of y is famous through- great length and strength, and so extremely difficult 


: 

f 

e 
: 


Imira, and ot to kill, even in land that has been long arable, that a 

trees, are favourite obj i indoos, who, be- much more perfect implement than the Hindoo plough 

sides being sheltered by them during the hot weather, would produce very little effect. In the Mysore, it is 

and deriving profit from their fruit, regard, with a feel- not uncommon to see small bushes as firmly and erect- 

ing of veneration and respect, the trees planted by their ly fixed in the soil, after six or eight ploughings, as 

wes 4 arn yeas, cet the mone Be eee ie 

Roylgu- In terre atm re oy fd ahomedan princes, three inches. second ploughing, where 

ico ” ich i of were made at a very yeh per acl mg gl ne pe A and 
pec ac Abe rv pe hee mer was usually allot- the third in a diagonal direction. The 

for each of plant, the whole being divided possible, a more imperfect implement than the plough : 

pore et nw separated by walks. Thus one plot it is simply a bough broken from the nearest tree. The 

‘was filled with rose trees, another with pomegranates, roller is described by Mr. Tennant to resemble a lad- 

&e. The gardens of this sort most celebrated in India der about 18 feet in length, drawn by two bullocks, 

were those of Bangalore and Delhi. The former be- and guided 2 oe men, who stand upon it, to increase 

longed to Tippoo, and were made by him and his father its weight. eh eee with its yoke and oxen is 

Ali... As Bangalore is very much elevated hired, about 4d. a day is the sum commonly given. In 

above the sea, it enjoys a temperate climate; and in most parts of Hindostan there are two Aulwaries or 

the royal gardens were seen, not only the trees alrea- ploughing seasons, namely, after the setting in of the 

dy mentioned, but also the cypress, vine, and the ap- rains in June, and after they cease in . The 

ge npeen ma both the latter produced fruit. Straw- wages of a ploughman are five seers of the grain which 

ies were likewise raised ; and oak and pine plants, is in cultivation, and two ru: for each ploughing 

flourished. The season. The wages of the other country labourers are 

# of Shalimar near Delhi, which were made inthe five seers of grain, and a 25th sheaf during harvest. 

i of the 17th century by the Emperor Shah- The Aackery, an ill-constructed and clumsy two-wheel- 

j are said to have cost one million Sterling, and ed cart, is used by the Ryots of Bengal for some pur- 

seem to have occupied about one mile in circumference. poses on their farms, where they have not an opportu. 

They were surrounded by a high brick wall ; but they ae eee wees ee heavy burdens to be 

to any i 


is, if 


are now entirely in ruins. . carried distance, oxen and bullocks 
{og The plough used throughoat all India is as rude and are most commonly used. 
of imperfect an instrument ascan well be conceived. It The i cultivation which the arable land in Manures. 
aay. consists simply of two or three pieces of wood, most India receives from the plough and other agricultural 
clumsily un 


ited, or even of a of crooked stick ts, is by no means the appli- 
a nag bee Serene eet 


serving the ofa 

coulter or mould-board. It is so extreme Rght, that in most districts, except occasionally for sugar. In the 
Hindoo, « man Mysore it seems to be the most attended to. Every 
forms a dung-hill from the lit- 
ter, &c. of his cattle, mixed with the ashes and soil of 
his house ; the soil of the town, however, is not used. 
In other parts of the south of India, if the rice straw 
left on the field be not sufficient fur the purposes of ma- 
nure, small pi wt tele et behead as 
which are with leaves and the tender twigs of 
trees, and covered with earth. These, when sufficiently 
rotten, are applied as manure. 

The pasture land of India is in fact nothing else but Systeme 
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ir of oxen ma the wastes, forests, and coarse jungle. Artificial 
purchased for 6 or 8 & plough for the of & es would not thrive, nor even exist, during the hot 
cad wyobe fie dah. In Hi Proper, it is weather. Even the coarse and natural grass of the 
kerma mame} mags dade country disappears in some places during the preva. ~ 
of land several times in the course of ; and lence of the hot winds so completely, that the farmers 
in the south of India, that 12) acres of watered land, are obli to feed their cattle on the roots cut from 


and 25 acres of comedian gmt A ame a In the under the ground and washed. The grass cutters, a 
iauaehery gaat tinees which Mr. Tennant gives class of people who are employed by Europeans to 
an account, 400 cattle were kept for 800 acres cure food for their horses, will bring provender 

allowance per acre a field where there is no appearance of verdure, by 

his Analysis of the Finances of Ben. means of a sharp instrument which they use. During 

gal, states ; for, according to him, ten yoke of oxen are the rainy season, indeed, the grass lands look green, 

i yearly threefold cultivation and are covered with various kinds of pasture ; but, 

of 100 Ok Where it is necessary to for the most part, it consists of a hard grass, very si- 

plough to »-considerable depth, several milar to what is called bent in some of England, 

re ee athe; be as unless the © which is neither relished by the cattle, nor n ing 

soil is very loose and friable, they do not penetrate far, for them. There are, however, some districts in In- 


INDIA! , 
suppl y; in those districts the sheep are generally shorn Statistics, 
twice a year, once in the cold,.and once in the rainy “—“y— 
season ; it is calculated that 12 sheep will sufhish wool 
sufficient to make a blanket six cubits long and three 

wide. iy 

In discussing the nature of the landed tenure in In- state of th 
dia, we incidentally noticed some particulars relative R)ots in 
to the condition and circumstances of the Ryot-or hus- Hindostan 
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Statistics. dia, ‘where the pastures are abundant and nutritious. 
—Y~" In the north-west quarter of the province of Delhi, 
and partly in the northern extremity of the pamers of 
Ajmeer, there is a jungle called the Lacky Jungle, 
which is celebrated all over Hindostan Proper for the 
fertility of its pasture lands, as well as for its excel- 
lent breed of horses, which, originally good, have been 


Fences. 


Produce of 
the dairies, 
ghee, &c, 


Sheep. 


much improved by -Persian horses introduced at the 
invasion of Nadir Shah and Abdalli. This jungle, 
which forms a circle 40 miles in diameter, is bounded on 
the north by the country of Roy Kellaun, on the east 
by Hurianeh, on the south by Batneer, and on the 
west by the Sandy Desart. The Poorneah district of 
Bengal is also distinguished by the extent and fertility 
of its pasture land. The excellence of the bullocks of 
Guzerat, which has already been adverted to, is in some 
measure owing to the richness of its grass in those parts 


‘of the province pestiouleriy which lie near the Run, 


one tract of land in this district being emphatically 
called Wuddyar, which term, in the language of Gu- 
zerat, signifies a herdsman, and designated the origin- 
al inhabitants of the borders of the Run. Immense 
herds of cattle are sent to pasture here. The table 
land of India, especially the Mysore, from its elevation 
and consequent coolness, is favourable to the produc- 
tion of those grasses which are most nourishing to cat- 
tle; and its pasture lands are accordingly extensive and 
rich. 

The pasture lands of India, such as we have descri- 
bed them, are used for the grazing of the cattle that 
are kept for labour, subsistence, breeding. and the dai- 
ry, and for the feeding of sheep. Such cattle as are 
for labour are confined to the patches of grass that are 
intermixed with the arable land: the other cattle, as 
well as the sheep, are allowed to wander in the forests, 
&c. In either case, it is necessary that they should 
be watched and prevented, either from injuring the 
arable land, or going astray. For, in many parts of 
India, the only fences consist of a low bank. In some 
parts of Delhi and the adjoining provinces, indeed, the 
strong jungle grass is plaited into a kind of basket 
work, which is carried along the sides of the field to 
protect the grain from the cattle. In Guzerat, the fields 
are divided and petentee by dry stone walls; and 
in the south of India, fences of the milk bush are not 
uncommon. Besides the shepherds who have fixed re- 
sidences, there are found. in many districts of Hindos- 
tan Proper, shepherds who come from the country of 
the Batties in search of employment. They are scat~ 
tered all over the Punjab and the high grounds to the 
east of the Indus. The herdsman is in every case a 
person attached to the farm on which he is employed. 

Milk, ghee, and.cheese, are the produce of the cows 
and female buffaloes. In various parts of Guzerat, 


Cuteh, and the Decan, there is a particular tribe, — 


whose chief employment is selling milk and day-la- 
bouring. in the provinces of Hindostan Proper, it 
is calculated that the produce of each cow, annually, 
is nearly 1500 maunds of milk ; and that one maund 
will produce 24 seer of ghee. or clarified butter. Ghee 
is made of butter which is kept for two or three days ; 
in this time it becomes A after which it is melt- 
ed in an earthen pot, and boiled till all the water has 
evaporated ; it is then poured into pots, or Jeathern 
Jars, and kept for use. Some cheese is made. in Gu- 
zerat, and other provinces in Hindostan Proper, but it 
is of very inferior quality. The wool of the sheep is of 
little value, except in those districts where the climate 
requires clothing warmer than that which cotton will 


bandman ; Jit will ptt gino however, before we close PF°P*+ 


this chapter, to attend to this subject more directly, 
and rather more fully. : 

In Hindostan Proper, the Ryots hold their lands ei- 
ther directly from the zemindars, or from the talook« 
dans ; the latter are of two sects; some of them pay 
the rent, and account for the collections*they make 
from the Ryots to the zemindars ; others to governs 
ment: the latter are called independent talookdans, 
and are in fact only petty zemindars. The poorest 
Ryots are, by the custom of the country, considered as 
a sort of proprietors, entitled to a perpetual lease ; they 
are attached in the strongest manner 'to the soil, and 
never migrate but in cases of absolute necessity. Waste 
and jungle land, if low-and fit for rice, can be brought 
into cultivation in one season, and the rest Ryot 
can undertake it; he can with ease cultivate 16 by- 


gars of rice, and supposing the half to go for rent, _ 


the remainder will afford food for four or five persons, 
Such was the state of the poorer Ryots before the Bri+ 
tish acquired a permanent and extensive footing in 
Hindostan Proper, under such zemindars as were just 
and equitable landlords, and regulated their.conduct tos 
ward their tenants by the customs ef ‘the country ; 
but the condition of those who rested their land un- 
der the generality of zemindars was quite the reverse : 
agreements, indeed, did pass between the landlordsand 
their tenants at the beginning of the year; but they 
were commonly broken by the zemindar. ie 

The condition and cireumstances of those Ryots, who 
occupy more land than they can cultivate by them- 
selves and families, and who, of course, are obliged to 
hire servants, do not appear so favourable. From the, 
produce of their crops they are obliged to give, not 
only the necessary servants of the farm, high grain 
wages, as well as money, but also the poet, Brahmin, 
blacksmith, &c. so that, after deducting from the pro- 
duce of his land, that of it which they require, and 
that part which is paid to the -zemindar for rent, the 


share of the Ryot himself will be but small. It should — 


be observed, however, that his whole steck is small ; 
in the district about Allahabad, it does not amount to 
eight rupees, exclusive of the value of his cattle. The 
cultivation of the province of Bengal, according to Mr. 
Grant, does not require a greater agricultural stock 
than a crore and a half of rupees. - 


in Hindostan Proper; those in 
pecially in those provinces which were least affected 
by the Mahomedan eg pa are in a better condi+ 
tion. The Ryots here hold directly under the govern« 
ment, or rather rent as revenue to government, 
Districts are divided into villages, and each village is 
under the management of a Potail, or head fatmer, in 
what are called the sixteenth villages, from the land 
and rent being divided into sixteenth shares. All the 
Ryots assemble to fix their respective rents, a little be- 
fore the season when cultivation commences: the 
amount of the agricultural stock possessed by each m- 
dividual, the quantity of land, its probable uce, are 
ascertained, and the rent is then fixed ;.and such a pore 
i) 


The preceding observations apply to the cultivators in the south 
a south of India, es- of India ; 
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Statistics. of land assigned to each person as he hasthemeans Canara, above the Ghauts, differ from the Brahmins in Statistics. 
a cultivating. In other parts the is most other parts of India; for they are very industri. ““Y~—” 
i and the rent is ts of govern- ous, an tural operations wi ir 
voted p Tang = the rent is fixed by the agen d perform all agricultural operations with thei 
ment; these set out on-their circuit in September or own hands, ¢ : 
October, when early crops begin to be |, and The agricultural labourers in Hindostan are either Labourers. 
-ones to be sown ; if the cultivation is the same such as work for hire, or slaves. The condition of the 
z among y' former, as has been already remarked, is by no means 
if waste land has unfavourable. His money wages, indeed, arelow. In 
Bengal, where a ploughman is hired by the month, 
he receives one rupee, in some parts only half a ru- 
pee for that period ; but, in addition to this, he has an 
allowance in, and at his leisure hours cultivates 


mey, 
- th. 
holds, The wages of the other labourers are chiefly in kind. 
the year, are inserted. In most villa- In the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, the hire of 
farm labourers is six rupees per month; but in the 
country, at a distance from any town, it is much 
Jess. On the Malabar coast, agricultural labour varies 

and overlooked by a complete i t from two rupees to six rupees a month, Such a com- 

i revenue servants. A district paying a rent paratively high rate, however, it should be observed, 
revenue of 50,000 usually contains about includes the value of all that the labourer receives in 
of which pay not more than 100, kind. Thea price of agricultural labour in the 
as walrent. The ceded districts is it two rupees a month; and this, 
general direction of the cultivation, and the collecting indeed, seems to be about the a of Hindostan, 
of the i u ; i tof allowances in kind. If, therefore, the 
ice of all commodities in Hindostan be con« 
it be further taken into account, that the 
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labour the farms in the south of Ine parm 
of their lords ; but they slaves, 
Russia, &c. attached to the 
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i i ey live in tem- 

ith this assurance, huts, formed of the bam and other wood, 

as a confirmation of it, and yoke tometing like large baskets, which they erect fr them 

selves. a pee labour of the wife is always at 

among the Se os Ay ema Ate re eer ta erg the disposal of the master of the hueband ; the master 
piece of it, of the girl having no authority over her, so long as she 

he were to be deprived of the lives with the slave of another man. 


assistance of his children, or such relations as cultiva- The women and children of the free labourers, as 
ted it with him, he must still continue to hold it, and well as of the slaves engaged in agriculture, are princi- 
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pay bis rent as usual. Even the widows are obliged, in ing the seed and from 
eee ot Gate Sathdids, tn engage Gert by. sd in thase distriets w eebthis fe mot perlovased 
usual men. 
The Bral ater orm te or 
prietors of villages in the south of India. in the Car- CHAP. V. 
natic they also” a considerable quantity of land ; = 
bot they will not hold the plough, nor perform any 

/ _ of the labour crore for its Soot Se §0— 

Sadzas, castes, Sudras, are tpetre, &c—Trade Commerce. 

: to caltivate them, sl re in fet thotraltres Ties 
are, however, some Sudras who rent farms on their Or all the various manufactures carried on in India, Manufac- 
own account, which cultivate, either by their own that of cotton claims our first and most extended no- tures, trade, 

or by slaves. Mahomedan farmers in this tice, on account of its ee 

part of Hindostan are not numerous: their agricultu- ple and most common m of the country, and ™"** 
ral labour, in general, is performed by slaves. The of the variety of the fabrics which it produces. The 
Maiga Brahmins, who live in the province of North 


perfection to which the natives are known, from the 
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most remote times, to have carried the cotton manufic- 
ture, must be mainly attributed ‘to the circumstance, 
that every distinct kind of cloth is the produce of a 
particular district, in which the mode of manufacturing 
it has been transmitted for centuries from father to-son. 

The province of Bengal, and the eastern side of the 

_ Peninsula, are the principal seats of the cotton manu- 
facture. The vicinity of Simoga, a town in the My- 
sore Rajah’s dominions, 122 miles to the north-west of 
Seringapatam, is the limit of the manufacture of cotton 
to the westward, in this part of India; and, with the 
exception of a particular kind of chintz made at Poo- 
nah, and painted with gold and silver, ‘there are as 
fine cotton cloths made on the western side of the Pe- 
“ninsula. On the eastern side, the Madras investment 
of cotton piece goods for the East India Company is 
provided from»Cape Comorin-and Ganjam, in the North- 
ern Circars, a distance of about 1500 miles. The prin- 
cipal part of this investment is provided in the North- 
ern Circars. .In Bengal, this manufacture, in almost all 
its branches, flourishes very extensively. It also extends 
into the provinces of Oude, Allahabad, particularly 
the Benares district, Bahar, and Orissa. 

There are such varieties in the fineness and other 
qualities of the cotton goods, especially of the calicoes 
manufactured in India, that it would carry us beyond 
our proper limits to particularise each kind; and, in- 
deed, most of them are scarcely known in Europe, or 
merely ‘known by their Indian appellations. ‘Coarse 
cotton cloth is manufactured in different parts of the 

rovince of Agra. In the centre of the Doab, there 
isa kind very coarse and common, which is dyed red 
with cheap materials. The coarsest sort-of blue hand- 
kerchiefs are manufactured near Calcutta. _ The great- 
er part of the return cargo carried annually from the 
northern parts of Bengal to Bootan, consists of coarse 
cotton goods, which are the staple commodity of Rung- 
poor. The cotton goods made in the more southern 
of India, in general are not coarse, though there 
are of this-description manufactured in the North« 
ern Circars, both to the north and south of the Go- 
davery: these are either plain .or coloured with chay 
root, which grows in most perfection.on'the pure sands 
annually overflowed by the Krishna. There is also a 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloths at Arcot. 

Dacca, in the eastern quarter of the.province of Ben- 
gal, has long been celebrated for the manufacture.of the 
finest muslins. In this district there:is grown a kind 
of cotton, called Banga, which, though not of a ver 
superior quality, is necessary to form the stripes of sock 
muslins ; and this circumstance may have contributed 
to the perfection of the fabric at Dacca. The manufac- 
ture, however, is in a declining state, owing to several 
causes. Before the fall of the imperial government, 
those delicate and beautiful fabrics were held in such 
estimation, not only at the court of the emperor, but 
amongst all the higher orders of the nobility in India, 
as to render it a matter of difficulty to supply the de- 
mand for them. The almost entire cessation of this 
demand, must have greatly contributed to injure this 
manufacture, But, besides this cause, another must be 
sought for in the perfection to which the muslin manu- 
facture of Britain has recently been brought. In con- 
sequence of the falling off in the demand, many of the 
families who possessed the hereditary knowledge of 
manufacturing these very fine muslins have given up 
the business. So minute is the labour bestowed upon 
them, that a weaver will require five or six months to 
execute a piece, Besides those very fine muslins, plain 
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muslins of an inferior quality, as well as flowered, stri- _ Statistics. 


ped, and checkered muslins, are manufactured in‘ the 
district of Dacca, and in the northern parts of, Benares. 
The manufacture of muslins in pieces, ghiefly for tur- 
bans, is carried on to a great extent in the’Cuttack dis- 
trict of Orissa. Dimities of: various kinds ‘and 

terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are made at Dacca, Patna, Taunda, and other places. 
Chintzes are manufactured principally in the district of 
Benares, and in the country around Patna and Calcut- 
ta; in Hindostan P; , and at Masulipatam in the 
south of India. This last place has long been famous 
for this kind-of manufacture, which is in great demand 


Dimities, 


at Bombay and in Persia, Masulipatam and Madras | 


are also celebrated for their’ palampores, the grounds 
work of which is formed of the plain long cloth, chiefly 
wrought in the island of Nagur and its vicinity, 


The first riper sintte to prepare the eotton for. 


being manufactured, is to separatethe wool from theseed; 
the cotton encircles a black seed, and advances perh 

half an inch upon it. To 
Hindostan make use of three cylinders*that.go different 
ways. As these move closely’ er, when the cot- 
ton is introduced between them, the wool is drawn out, 
and the seed is left behind) This simple machine is 
found in every house, and is worked either by the spin« 
ner, or-even by children, The second process is »per~ 
formed by a sert of bow, something like what ‘the hat- 
ters use in Europe to prepare the wool for making'hats. 
One-end of this is fastened to the ceiling; the work- 
man holds‘it by the middle, while, at the same time; 
with apiece of wood that has a pad at the end of it, he 
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separate them, the natives of Carding, . 


stretches the cat-gut string of the bow. This, by its . 


elasticity, beats the cotton, separates the dust and seéds 
that may remain after the first process, swells it out, 
and, in short, answers the purpose of carding, and puts 
itin astate to be spun. It:s remarkable, that this pro- 
cess is performed, in a:country where there ase.somany 
pe ine of Hindoos, by Mahomedans, called:Choulias, of 
the sect of Ali. They are of Arabian descent. There 
are one or two such persons in every village of the 
Northern Circars, who performs two operations, that of 
cleaning cotton, and of — the warp. 2h 
The spinning of the cotton thread which sis to serv 
for the weft, is the occupation of the females of almost 
all the castes, except the Brahmins: but particularly of 
the cultivating caste, and of such families.as are'in de« 
cayed circumstances, and, having few means.of employ- 
ing themselves, from the secluded nature of their mode 
of life, derive from this bap ep the supply of their 
few and humble wants. The spinners purchase the 
cotton which they may require weekly, at the market ; 
and “ this is:done in so simple a style, and with so much 


Spinning. 


attention to economy, that the weaver, perfectly well - 


acquainted with the price of the raw material, seldom 
affords to the spinner more than he thinks a just retarn 
for the labour of the week: and that matter is so well: 
understood among the weavers generally, that no wea 
ver, for the sake of getting a larger quantity of thread, 
will outbid his neighbours in the purchase of it.”—Evi- 
dence before the Select Committee as to the affairs of the 
East India Company. iP ee he ths 
The weavers live entirely in villages; and on the: 
coast of Coromandel, and in the province’ of > 
which, as we have seen, are the chief seats of the cot- 
ton manufacture, there is scarcely a village, at a short 
distance from the high road, or a principal town, in 
which every man, woman, and child, is not employed 
in making a piece of cloth. As the thread is laid the 
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Statistics whole length of the piece, the weaver is under the ne- smoothness, and the appearance and feel of closeness and _ Statistics. 
—"Y~—" cessity of working in the air, Inthe morning he strength. ae re 
fixes his loom under a tree his house, and in the The coloured cotton stuffs are prepared in different Painting 
evening he takes it home. It consists merely of two ways, all of which are as simple and rude as the pre- 2”¢ dying. 
rollers, placed on four pieces of wood, which are fixed vious processes. The most common method, formerly, 01a mode. 
+ Noah cece! and two sticks which traverse the was for the dyer and his family to wear next their skin, 
these is | MEE SeCinigs Oe e for a week or more, the cotton cloths as they came from 
i the other by the bleachfield. The next steps were to macerate them 
two strings fastened to the of the weaver. By in water, impregnated with goats’ dung ; to wash them 
means of he can easily remove the threads of the frequently in pure water ; and to expose them to the 
arp when he is throwing the woof. noon-day sun. They were next soaked in buffalo’s © 
Meieo? | weavers are of a respectable caste, and many of milk, curdled by some astringent plant, and were again 
euploying them are enltivators of land. The demand for their exposed to the sun. After these preparations, and Hav- 
the wearers work has increased since the British gained pos- ing been rendered smooth by pressure and friction, they 
by the Kast session of in consequence of the large in- were ready for the mordaunts. These consisted chiefly 
Company. of win made by dissolving iron in sour palm wine, 
ares order for an investment from the Court of Directors ar- and of rice-water. Such parts of the cotton cloth as 
P ives i i were intended to be figured, or ed black,» were 
washed with these mordaunts. next mordaunt 
pre- was alum-water, applied to the places which were to be 
red, by chi The pieces were then ex- 
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one million Sterling: ed thorou . Before the dying process was per- 
lacks to 24. If the formed, vi ot Per from all the Seapairities thatthe 
ive agents are buffale’s milk, &c. might have left in them, by being 
money sorked in pits of water. 
them, the goods in, and save the Corn- The following is an account of the modern practice; Modern 
as it was communicated'to Mr, Parkes by a gentleman 
who had spent some time in India. “ The finest chintz 
: i illage, counterpanes, which the natives call palampons, are 
to the number of 100, to become security, con- _ manufactured at Madras, These are woven in one 
intly, for the due performance of the contract, which piece, from two to four yards square ; and are printed, 
is entered into by each. peemenes See & a Se ee en one igns, and in various 
wat Aways sande te the, weaver, and is he retains colours. ir method is to draw their pattern first on 
in sheets of paper sewn together, of the size of the intended 
pleted ; the original advance, if in cotton, isthen work- palampon, and then to prick out the same inthe paper 
“—- There are four kinds of goods, for each of with asharpinstramient. This done, the paper pattern 
ich there is a standard price; and if, on inspection, is smoothly fixed upon the cloth, which is previously 
any are found, from deficiencies in length or breadth, pom and a small muslin bag, containing some kind 
or vara f of » Not equal to the first class, of black powder, is rubbed over the whole, in order to 
are red) to the second, third, or fourth, with a dif- force a part of the powder through the pin holes, and 
ference of 5 per cent. between each number. It fre- completely mark out the pattern. 
‘quently Nappens, that a weaver, after getting his ad- “ Phe pattern being thas sketched the clotli, 
Yanee In money, resorts to the weekly markets all over the pa removed ; and when the outline of the vz- 
the country to procure materials for his web, and after rious is drawn with a pencil, the piece is consi- 
having procured what will suffice for one piece of cloth, dered to be ready for receiving the colours. 
he the rest of the money in a cock-fight, or any * One colour ts then laid on with a brush, made with 
other specics of gambling that is going on in the mar. a tough root of'a particular kind of tree, or with the husk 
— The of making advances to the weaver of the cocoa-nut ; and when this dries, the piece of cot- 
has existed ever since the establishment of the East In- ton is given to a woman to wear, or to use in the family, 
dia Fp ow If the weaver + not deliver in his till it rouch dirtied; in maar Sn 4 might ~ 
. foods at periods specified in contracts, a cessaril a washing, which is thought 
18 placed in his house, who receives udidadnas tectiny, requ to prove the ess ond” nency of the 
ean from him; it was a . Another colour is then laid on in the same 
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valent practice under ve ments to manner, and the piece is again submitted to the same 

. peons, The monthly profits of the weaver vary ‘rom trial of wearing and withing. This is repeated for eve- 

three to five ing to the price of thread, ry colour that is employed ; and when any one of these 

the quality of the cloth: , and his own in- colours is found to be deteriorated by this treatment, 

. ~— experience, and skill. it is go age de —_ gy 2 the rest, till be work. 

Bleachir OT a Ate ation where man is satisfied e colours are actually per- 
- are manufactured. — waters of the Nerbuddah manen' 


are twice when the manufacturer means to warrant the article ; 
bleached, Others are not bleached at all, but are di but in all cases, even in those pi which will: not 
in cocoa-nut oil, in order that they may be bear washing, the colours are laid on by a brush as be- 

_ They washed, or fore mentioned.”—Parkes’ Chemical Essays, vol. ii. 

Fined, in rice water, with a view to give them p. 94—98. 


t. 
pe in nagar my oy Rol aren * This tedious process is adopted, however, only . 
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In some cases, children are employed, after the out- 


—— line is drawn, in putting ‘on the principal colours; but 


the shades and more delicate parts are executed by the 
most skilful workmen, the cloth being extended on a 
small narrow table. The brushes and pencils employ- 
ed, and mentioned in the extract from Mr. Parkes, are 
made either of the fibres of the rhind of the.cocoa-nut, 
beaten so as to give it the appearance of horse hair; 
(this is very elastic, and therefore answers the purpose 
very well,) or they are made, in those cases which re- 
quire a firmer and finer point, of a piece of bamboo 
split. A little cotton-wool is fixed about an inch above 
the extremity to retain the colour, and this the work- 
man presses to make the colour descend to the pencil. 

We are not acquainted with the nature of all the 
dyes which the Indians employ ; but some of them are 
well known. The indigo is the principal. The Romans 
were acquainted with the deep blue, colour of this dye, 
and gave it the name of Indicum, By them it was held 
in high estimation. It is mentioned, under the name 
of Indicum nigrum, among the articles of importation 
from India, in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. The 
red and the blue are the colours of most conspicuous 
lustre and beauty in the cotton and silk stuffs received 
from India at present ; and this seems to have been the 
case in the time of the ancients, for Indian dyers was 
the ancient name of those who dyed either of these co- 
lours with giret perfection and delicacy. The source of 
the blue colour has been just mentioned. The red is 
dyed principally by means of gum lac. This also was 
known to the ancients. Ctesias appears to have learnt 
pretty accurately the nature of the insect which pro- 

uces it; and he expresses his admiration at the beaut 

of the colour which it produces. The insect faisieh 
supplies the gum lac is found on a tree called bihar in 

a country to the north-east of Bengal; on a tree 
called jala, growing on many of the hills in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories; and in other parts of Indie. 
There are also some flowers, roots, and fruits, which 
are employed to dye red; but the red of the gum lac is 
the most delicate and beautiful. The semecarpus ana- 
cardium, or marking nut, which is a native of all the 
mountainous regions of India, is used for giving a du- 
rable black stain to the cotton cloth; and a yellow dye 
is mppir by the curcuma, or Indian saffron. 

Of the capital employed in the cotton manufacture 
of India generally, it is impossible to form even the 
slightest conjecture. The materials for the following 
estimate of the capital employed in this manufacture 
in Peness are supplied by Mr, Grant, in his Analysis 
of the Finances of that Province, printed in the Fifth 
Report on the Affairs of the East India Company. He 
supposes, that the produce of cotton in Bengal is equal 
to four lacks of maunds; which, after losing three- 
fourths of its gross weight, by the operations of clean. 
ing and dressing, will sell for about twelve lacks of ru- 
pees. There is, besides, imported into Bengal, for the 
use of the cotton manufacturers, cotton from Surat and 
Mirza akon the pmes pte Prseers of the value of 

C Tupees ; so that the total value of the rude 
materials uted in the cotton manufactures of Bengal 
may be estimated at 18 lacks of rupees. The price of 
fons hres is aheners to 16 once the value of the 

terial ; yet it is a remarkable fact, that the la 
bour which thus enhances the value of it, scarcely 
yields a subsistence of nine anas, or about 18 pence: per 
month, being no more than three farthings a day to 
each spinner,—perhaps 18,000 in all. They: could not 
labour so cheaply, were it not that they are principally 
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the wives and daughters of the husbandmen and ma- Statistics. 


nufacturers, who could not otherwise be so usefully 
employed, at least during ‘hot and rainy seasons. 
The number of weavers, masters and jotwneymen, Mr 
Grant estimates at 300,000, who are generally employ~ 
ed in making three million of pieces of cloth annually, 
the prime cost of whieh is about 2 krore and 65 lacks 
of rupees; yet, as the amount of thread is not above 
half the price of the finished manufacture, and as the 
capital laid out in the purchase of such materials sel« 
dom or ever can equal the consumption of two months 
labour, so the whole productive stock at any time re- 
quired, or actually in use, for completing all beau~ 
tiful fabrics, so much the object of our admiration, after 
allowing a loom, of six rupees, to be renewed once in 
20 years for every workman, will not exceed 25 lacks 
of rupees. 


The manufacture of silk next claims our notice, Silk manu- 
Though the Romans procured their silk from China, ‘acture. 


and were obliged to depend upon the Persians for a 
supply of it, there is little doubt that, at this period, it 
was manufactured in Hindostan. In the Sanscrit there 
are names for the silk worm and manufactured silk ; 
-and what is more decisive on this point, there are, and 
appears to have been from the remotest times, two 
castes of Hindoos, whose respective employments were 
the feeding of silk worms and the spinning of silk. In 
the year 1762, when the power of the East India Com- 
pany was pretty firmly established in Hindostan Pro« 
per, they sent over some natives of Italy to introduce 
the Italian mode of spinning. The first attempt to 
establish a silk manufacture was a little below Calcut- 


ta; this, however, did not succeed. In the year 1773, eee 


buildings for that purpose were erected at Jungeypoor, 
in the Raujeshy district of Bengal; and a ie year 
1803, about 3000 people were employed here. This is 
the greatest silk station of the East India Company : 
The others are at Cossimbazar, Mauldah, Bauleah, 
Commercolly, Radnagoor, and Rungpoor. It is calcu- 
lated, that the district of Raujeshy, in which these 
places are situated, supplies four-fifths of all the silk, 
raw or manufactured, used in, or ex! d from Hin- 
dostan. The raising of silk worms is principally con« 
fined to a part of the district of Burdwan, and to the 
vicinity of the Bhagirathi and Great sigs ry from 
the fork of these rivers, for about 100 miles down 
their streams. The introduction of the silk worm has 
not yet succeeded in the warmer districts of Hindos« 
tan, but it is probable that the country above the 
Ghauts, where the climate is temperate, will be found 
suitable. at 

The mulberry tree used for feeding the worms is the M 
Oriental ; the cone of the soil, it is supposed, is pre= 
judicial to the China mul . The expense of plant- 
ing this tree on a biggah of land is about 14 rupees ; 
and the annual expenses afterwards, 9 rupees. Twenty 
rupees are generally given by the feeders, for the 
leaves of a biggah. From one biggah, two maunds of 
cocoons may be produced ; and two seer of reeled silk 
is the produce of one maund. Four crops of mulberry 
leaves are obtained from the same field in the course 
of the year. ‘ 


Wild silk worms are common in the forests of Silhit, Wild silk 
Assam, and the Decan; from them a kind of coarse worms, 


silk, -called tisser, is procured, which is very far in= 
ferior in colour and lustre to the other silk. In Silhit, 


it is manufactured into a kind of goods called mugga- 
dooties ; but it is principally manufactured, mixed 
with wool or cotton, into an article in considerable ree 
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cables are made at Anjengo 
of the laccadine cocoa nut. Canvas is manufactured 
from cotton and from the sun hemp; the former in 
the neighbourhood of Chittagong, Patna, and some 
other and the latter at Calcutta. In this city 
there are upwards of 70 looms at work, which can 
make 150 bolh monthly at least ; the workmen are 
paid at the rate of four rupees for every bolh; one 
man, if commonly industrious, is capable of weaving 
one bolh in ten days, and at that rate might earn 12 
rupees a month; but he seldom finishes his bolh un- 


_ der 15 days; some take 17 days. As soon as a native 


workman is paid his four rupees, he quits his loom, 
and seldom returns till his money is spent. About 
200 are employed in this manufactory. The 


canvass 1s of the same length, breadth, and weight as Canvas, &c. 


the English canvass: it has a dross upon it, which is 
removed by bleaching and washing. Pack thread is 
wove into sackcloth in many places, particularly in the 
northern parts of Bengal, where it is used as clothing 
the mountaineers. A coarse, but very strong sack~ 
, is also made at Bangalore, in the Mysore, from 

the Indian hemp. 


Saddles, harness, military accoutrements, and other Saddles, 
articles of leather are manufactured by the natives in Shoes, &«- 


Bengal. Leather loons for the artillery, and gloves 
are made at Madras, and shoes all over India. The 
Bombay shoes are reckoned the best. Hyderabad, the 
capital of Sinde, is noted for its artificers who embroi- 
der on leather. Great numbers of brazen water-pots 
are manufactured at Bareilly, in the province of Delhi. 
Articles of cutlery, and even brass instruments, are 
perfection. The swords 
made in the Decan, and in the north part of India, are 
-= in temper, &c. to the best swords made in any 

of the world. The armourers of Hyderabad, 
in Sinde, are celebrated for the excellence of their work- 
manship ; and at Poloonshah, in the territories of the 
Nizam, there is a large manufactory of matchlocks, 


nor fused tly,—in uence of which it fs 
coarse and It is made of five colours, black, 
green, red, blue, and yellow. The black is in the most 


and bears the hi price. The natives ob- 

ool the sods sae the manufacture in the 

forms during the hot season. The 

ly them with sand. The ring makers 

on the western side of India purchase the ter part 

of this glass. Vizaga celebrated for its beau- 

tiful cabinet work, which is painted and inlaid with 
ivory and black wood with great elegance and art. 


indigenous opuntia, which is abundant in Bengal, 
in most parte of India. Near Bailura, in the My- 
Rajah’s territories, the husbandmen keep the in« 
on the opuntias, which serve as a fence to their 


gardens, and make from it annually about 1500 pounds 


of cochineal. Tar is extracted from teakwood in most Tar. 
of the where ships are built of it. Rose-wa- 
ter is distilled in many parts. Gazapoor, in the Be- 


and Cochin, of the fibres Statistics. 
—_—— 
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Statistics. nares district, has long been celebrated for it. Paper 


—_— is manufactured in some parts 


Saltpetre. 


Rice and 


oi} mills. 


of Northern Hindostan 
from the bark of a tree named deah. It is very strong, 
and capable of being woven, when gilt, by way of or- 
nament, into the texture of silks and satins. Saltpetre 
is manufactured to a great extent in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar, particularly in the latter. The ex- 
port of it is principally confined to the Company’s in- 
vestment, the greater — of which is made in the dis- 
tricts of Hajypoor and Sanur, in Bahar. The climate 
and soil are extremely favourable to its spontaneous 

roduction. It is sent to Europe in an impure state, 

ut chrystallized, put up in bags, each containing 
two bazar maunds, or about 164{b. As the Company 
are obliged to supply the British Government with a 
certain quantity of it, each Bengal ship of 800 tons, in 
time of war, generally brings home about 5000 bags. 
Salt is made from sea water along néarly the whole of 
the eastern coast, as far as the mouth of the Ganges, in 
great abundance. Tumlock and Hiljellee, which lie 
to the south-west of Calcutta, near the Hooghly, are the 

rincipal places where salt is manufactured for the 
Bonga praaitieser: The land at these places is regu- 
larly overflowed by the tide; and, in order to retain 
the saline particles, mounds of earth are formed, from 
which the salt is extracted by filtration and boiling: 
each mound will yield, on an average, 18,640 libs. of 
salt, and requires the labour of seven men. The work- 
ing months are from November to June, during the 
dry season. On the West coast of India, salt is made 
in large quantities, on the coast of the island of Sal- 
sette, The process is similar to that which is followed 
in Europe; but when salt of a superior quality is 
wished for, it is obtained “ by fixing a jagged piece 
of stick in the water, when first let into the reservoirs, 
to which, as the water evaporates, saline particles ad- 
here, to the weight of three or four ounces.” Salt 
made from sea water is in high repute among the na- 
tives of India, principally from religious considerations, 
especially that made from the waters of the Ganges: 


.but European tables at Bombay, and other places on 


the western coast, are supplied with a remarkably fine 
salt from Arabia, “in pieces not unlike a cheese in 
shape, and sparkling like a sugar loaf.” 

The mechanism of the Hindoos is very rude and 
imperfect, and probably has been stationary for at least 
2000 years. The rice mill consists of two round flat 
stones; in the lower one there is a hollow, into which 
the middle of the upper one is inserted ; it is turned 
round by means of a wooden peg, and the flower 
comes out through a groove in the under stone; in 
fact, it resembles the quern of Scotland.. Two Indians 
with their hand corn mill can grind only 60 libs. of 
flour in a day. On several of the streams, however, 
in Hindostan Proper, particularly on the Ravey, there 
are water-mills for grinding corn. The mill that is 
used to extract the oil from the cocoa-nut is very sim- 

may in its pc 82 7 at the same time, answers 
i e extremely well. It is thus descri 
mempoe mely bed by 

« The pieces of this machine are, first, the trunk of a 
ee tree sunk in the earth, and strongly fixed, the top 
in the form of a vase ; secondly, a mortar placed in the 
middle of the trunk, and which, not being very large, 
goes widening to the bottom; thirdly, a pestle placed 
m the mortar ; fourthly, @ cross pole, adapted to the 
top of the pestle, and which turns it ; this cross pole is 
composed of equal pieces, tied together with ropes, 
which, being flexible, are not subject to break ; fifth! 

3 
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a large bar of wood, flat, placed horizontally at the Statistics. 
bottom of the machine, and to which the cross pole is “~~ 


fixed. This bar, widenin® and increasing towards the 
extremity, which is fitted to the trunk of the tree, turns 
on a slope made at the bottom of the trunk, and re- 
gulates the machine. Twovbullocks, tied to this bar, 
turn it, and the people along with it. At the top of 
the trunk, is a ledge te prevent the oil from running 
out. A man’ stands shea ee horizontal bar, and turns 
along with it,—puts back the grains that are falling out, 
—collects the oi] as soon as it rises to the top, and puts 
it into vases,”? Sonnerat’s Voyage to the East Indics, 
vol. ii, p. 133. 

The same author thus describes the arts of the car- 
penter, sawyer, blacksmith, 
as they are carried on in | t 

« The Indian carpenter knows no other tools than 
the plane, chissel, the wimbol, a hammer, and a kind of 
hatchet. The earth serves him for a shop-board, and 
his foot for a hold-fast ; but they are a morith in per- 
forming what our workmen will do in three days. It 
is to no purpose shewing them the most itious 
and easy way of sawing wood ; they had rather keep 
to the imperfect manner they received from their fa- 
thers, than adopt a new one more commodious. 

“ The sawyer places his wood between. two joists 
fixed in the ground; and, sitting carefully on a little 
bench, employs three days, with one saw, to make a 
plank, which would take our le an hour's work. 

« The blacksmith always carries his tools with him, 
his forge, and his little furnace; working wherever he 
is employed. He sets up his forge before the house of 
the person who calls him, and, with the dirt of the 

lace, makes a little wall, before which he places his 
poet le Behind the wall are two leather bellows, 
which the apprentice keeps going, by alternately press- 
ing the top. In this manner the fire is kept up. 
stone serves for an anvil, and his whole.apparatus con« 
ots of a-pair of pincers, a hammer, a mallet, and a 
le. ; 

« The productions of the goldsmith announce, in eve- 
ry shape, the want of tools. Like theChinese, they have 
not as yet arrived at the art of polishing gold or sil- 
ver, or to work the gold in different colours. Yet we 
have their filigree work in esteem ; that is, indeed, on- 


Idsmith, and shoemaker, : 


ly a work of patience. The Indian goldsmith carries. . 


his workshop with him wherever he is sent for. His 
furnace is an earthen pot, an iron pipe serves him for 
a bellows, and a pair of pincers, a hammer, a file, and a 
small mallet, are all his tools. He makes his crucible 
on the spot, with clay, mixed with charcoal and cow- 
dung ; which gives a solidity to the crucible that pre- 


vents its breaking in the fire. One shilling are the wa- 


ges of the master and his servant fora whole day. - - 

“« The shoemaker is of the most-degpicable caste, and 
is‘also the poorest of all the artisans. He has no other 
tools than an aw] and a knife ; no shop for leathery, or 
lasts. When a pair of shoes are wanted, the money 
must be advanced, and with this money he buys. a 
sheepskin, which he prepares on the same day,. and 
on the morrow brings the shoes. From the shoemaker’s 


working in leather, and eating meat, they are held in - 


the greatest contempt by the other Indians, who esteem 
them the lowest order of men. Their huts are in se« 
parate quarters, out of the towns and vi 3 and in 
the European settlements they perform the office of 
executioners.” Sonnerat, xi. 126-8. See Tig 
Fishing, as a source of trade, is little followed in 
Hindostan; there is, however, an extensive fishery on 


Fisheries, 
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ied, and on itinerant grain dealers—a singular race of people. Statictic. 
interior. The natifes here Formerly they were never molested in the most dis- “CT 
also employed in the pearl fishery ; but this kind turbed state of the country, being regarded as sacred; 
— ey on the eee =e" ~~ however, —~e seme: at an 
shores of the south-eastern i ndia, particu- ey travel in parties, wi ir grain on 
a v —— a bullocks, frog rm a great distance aap we 
of velly. There are two fishing seasons in not depend entirely on their its as grain dealers, 
; the in Au- prac ele ine Beep Se re mere ra 
a Hindostan Proper; for occasionally become sta- 
ion of tionary, and sect ams 00 to husbandry. This, 
Lap athates teiipecedticrten Sy nied aagtep nani 
in lon, bei i by a blue or todi of their grain. y emp’ ei- 
emery mi ot, Uses cee sure in weaving a stuff from hemp, of great strength 
the trunks of the cocoa-nut tree, are laid down at and good quality; this is made into bags to carry 
ing of the fai in.eight or nine fa- grain in; and into large cloths to cover camels, The Travelling 
thoms water ;. they are taken up before the south-west travelling merchants or banyans resemble the chap. ™etch#1!s 
mon sings dap tages 4 men in Britain; they come in great numbers from. 
them when the tide Guzerat to Bombay, selling muslins, cotton cloths, &c. 
the ay are sunk to the bottom: They digas ly — Ply — h 0 apenas 0 
and they are rai by a similar process, empty boats adopt name an rofession ; thev are distin- 
ing at v ' ich'd cel iecieent Uh othe dens 


land carriers, travelling merchants, and at fairg The ness, When travelling they are attended by coolies, 
Cae Sere ea nner See ina oak Se tributary porters, to their merchandize. Besides these, 
i i ions ; there are Seckooahes rad gts 4 chapmen, who.are Ma- 
Patna to Calcutta, where the navigation resembles that homedans, very poor, not distinguished by their 
of the sea, both from the width of the river, andthe honesty. They travel about the country with an almost 
storms which frequently arise, it is necessary to em- infinite variety of small and cheap articles in their 
ire oar ae maeee, best, or niches clipe of ayers boxes 
; inthe higher parts of the river, the boats There are weekly markets over most part of Hin- Markets, 
are made either low and deep, or flat, and clinker built, dostan Proper, but they are not common in other parts 
aoe septs the cbaliows, of India. At these there is a considerable interchange 
T which are of commodities, but, of course, confined to the vicinity 
used im the Indus are flat-bottomed, with square heads ofthe place where the market is held. The fairs of Pairs of 
and capes Po forward, high abaft, and Saving only Hindostan .are of infinitely ous im ce. The Cooloo 
, but most celebrated are those of Cooloo, Hurdwar, and 
they S with Nolucky Hant. The fair of Cooloo, in the province of 
_ poles; when the wind admits it, are used. The Orissa, is attended by the traders of the inland parts of 
materials of which these boats are constructed are very Hindostan, parti ly those of Berar, and the traders 
o ; sare tp sa a ne the at ah OE ees ace hearlenpaing trey 
ve wages except w purebase them a li uring the months of January, February, March, 
tle salt, hamean dations gritinonelel then the former arrange their caravans, and bring their 
for food. The average rate of travelling, with and merchandise, which consists chiefly of cotton, on bul- 
7 the current, may be reckoned 25 miles a-day. locks to Cooloo. Here they are met by the traders 
y the inland navigation in Hindostan Proper, salt, from the sea coast. Factors are employed to transact 
in, cotton, and manufactured articles, are inter- the business among them; and they also supply them 
_It is said that the whole number of boatmen with huts, food, and other necessaries, during their 
eyed in the rivers of Benge! and Bahar are nearly abode. The commission of the factors is one per cent. 
000 ; most of these are also labourers in husbandry, Nearly all the business is carried on by factors. The 
Wea we, fair breaks up about a month before the commence. 
Land carriage is perfermed by oxen, buffaloes, and ment of the rainy season. The traders then depart ; 
Sere re), ne sersinge ate used, their be- but the factors are stationary. 
for them. The owners of the |he common fair at Hurdwar, the place where the and Hurd- 
cattle are the owners also of the merchan- Ganges enters Hindostan, is held annually ; but every war. 
dise carry, as well as the drivers. One driver is twelve years there is a fair here, at which are assem- 
allowed to four oxen. Their food is generally obtain. bled a much greater number of people than at any 
ide; but where buffa- ae = in the world. Many of ag ra 
we them grain. largest ion of visit Hardwar 
he arti ee erned. asives of ee. and as a place of pilgrimage, 
ad ange salt, cotton, sugar, tobacco, betel nut, &c. which will beafterwards noticed; but great numbers are 
Decan there is a wanderin aes of carriers, also led hither from commercial motives. At the an- 
called Lomballies, peda Mita interchange the nual fairs, it is computed that between.200,000 and 
commodities of this part indostan for those of Ben- $00,000 people are open At the fair every twelve 
ge aad the adjacent proviness.+ ‘They are said to be years, there are often a million; and in April 1809, it 
descendants of those camp-follawers who accom. is supposed there were assembled at Hurdwar, from 
Shah Jehan and Allum Geer, in every part of Hindostan, from the confines of China to 
There are also in the Mah- those of Persia, Hindoos of every description, amount- 
countries, and other parts of India, vanjaries, or ing to two millions of persons. An immense variety 
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Statistics. of articles are sold at this fair, Caubul, Candahar, Mul- 
—yr" tan, and the Punjab, supply horses, mules, camels, to- 


bacco, antimony, assafcetida, and dried fruits of all 
kinds. Cashmere, and the country of the Seiks, send 
shawls, and other of that pen Sar 
turbans, looking glasses, toys, with various .manufac- 
tures in brass ~ ivory are supplied from Jeypoor. 
Shields from Rohilcund, Lucknow, and Silhit ; bows and 
arrows from Multan and the Dooab; rock-salt. from 
Lahore ; baftas and piece goods from the Punjab; and 
cotton and woollen , coeoa-nuts, &c. from the 
provinces of the East India Company. The most fre- 

uented place in the fair is the bed of the river, for at 
this season of the year it is almost dry. The bargains 
are conducted and settled without a single word being 
spoken: a cloth being thrown over the hands of the 
parties, they communicate with each other by touching 


Exports from * 


Malt liquors, wines, spirits, apparel, metals, cutlery, 
ironmongery, perfumery, books, carriages, glass-ware, 
jewellery and = ware, oilman’s stores, provisions, 
saddlery, naval stores, stationery, woollens, cochineal, 
coral, cordage, quicksilver. 


the different joints of the fingers, and thus effectually Statisticy 


_ 


Sere those near them from gaining any information, =~ 


fore the British gained possession of this part of Hin« 
dostan, heavy duties were levied on the e broyght to 
this fair; but these are now taken off; neither are 
any of those scenes of tumult and bloodshed, which 
formerly always di its -The fair at Nolucky 
Hant, in the a unnah of Bowal, in the Dacca district 
of Bengal, is held annually for the space of nine’ days, 
Here the weavers assemble to purchase their annual 
stock of trade; and it is computed, that the business 
carried on there frequently amounts in value to three 
lacks of rupees. : 


The following list of the principal articles exported rxports and 


from the under-mentioned places to India, and import~ imports, 


ed into those places from India, is taken from papers 
printed by order of the House of Commons : 


* Imports into 


Great Britain, ; 
Piece goods, indigo, saltpetre, opium, cassia, lynia, Imports, * 


raw silk, cotton, gum lac, pepper, rice, sugar, turme- 


rie, precious stones, elephants’ teeth, drugs, gum, gins 
ger. : 


Denmark. 
Brandy, cordage, canvass, claret, cyder, copper, nails, Piece goods, sundries. 
coffee, gin, iron, steel, spices, wine. 3 


Lisbon wine, Madeira, port, Goa paper, sundries. 


America. 


Arrack, rum, brandy, cherry brandy, claret, port, 


Piece goods, indigo, grain, cassia buds, drugs, cotton. 


Piece goods, sugar, indigo, cotton, camphire, ginger, 


Madeira, Cape wine, gin, cyder, coffee, cordage, metals, seeds, hemp, flax, canvass, gunnies. 


timber and planks, spices, oilman’s stores, broad cloth, 


Coast of Malabar to and from the other parts of India. 


Piece goods, betel nuts, horses, drugs, tobacco, fruit, 
eoir and coir cables, liquors, grain, timber, tea, lamatta, 
nankeen, coral, spice, naval stores. 


Northern parts of Guzerat. 


Cotton, piece goods, grain, eornelians, oils, ghee, 


putchuck seed, sandal oil, gingelly seed, shawls, drugs, pepper, drugs, e 


morva, tobacco, hemp, horses, hides. 


Piece goods, sugar, raw silk, indigo, grain, Bengal 
rum, canvass and gunnies, cardamons, long pepper, 
seeds, carriages, betel nuts, ginger. : 


r and jaghery, raw silk, cocoa. nuts, 
hants’ teeth, cochineal, woollens, 
copper, iron, steel, nuts, liquors, dates, grain, em- 


broidery, copra, gunnies, ghee, spices, 


Piece goods, su 


Surat, 


Cotton, piece goods, hemp, red. and white lead, tin, 
horses. 


Bombay. 


Piece goods, cotton, sugar, sugar candy, ¢cochineal, 
betel nuts, spices, salt, woollens, liquors, elephants’ teeth, 
cocoa nuts, grain. 


Raw silk, piece goods, sugar, betel nuts, cochineal, . 


copper, tin, iron, woollens, elephants’ teeth, liquors, 
pepper. . vs 1k 

Cotton, piece goods, pepper, grain, fruits betel nuts, 
provisions, spill HAVE ptores, sandal: ‘woes cine 
tin. } 


4 


Coromandel Coast. 


Piece goods, chanks, copper,. nails, spice, brandy 
woollens, metals, drugs, naval. stores, timber. j 
wooed and eil, red — pairs 


Grain, piece goods, raw silk, cage and jaghery,. 
opium, seeds, ginger, courass and gunnies, long pep= 
per. ; 


Northern Circars. 


Grain, piece’ goods, indigo, rum. 


Piece goods, sugar, silk, opium, canvass.. 


= 


4 


—— | 


~*~» Carnatic. 
Fort St. George. 
i timber, naval Grain, A 
wien roe are. na secinim, piece goals, tobacco, cotton, pepper, jaghery, 
Tanjore. 
Tinnevelly and Ramnad. 
Piece goods, grain, jaghery, cotton. Pepper, piece goods. 
‘Canara. 
Piece goods, sugar, jaghery, betel nuts. Grain, piece goods, tobacco, fruits. 
Malabar province 
nuts, * wood, betel nuts, Cotton, piece wines, horses, liquors, brass, 
see oe ee SS i copper, tin, sugar, ~ 
Cochin. 

Piece \y 
scare ee Eee ee a, ge re a> «eee om 
Bengal. 

Grain, silk, > » Piece salt, chauks, , horses, fruit, 
sccmencindien aoe ee en, aaa erige Noe mee 

Ceylon. . 
coir and coir ‘ » © Grain, 
mage Bee ene am spice piece goods, metals, horses, provisions, tu- 
Sumatra. 
Pepper, spices. Opium, piece goods, canvass. 
. 4 _ Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 

Horses, cowries, copper drugs, Piece x - 
colt date tats, yr lina gin, Sark sak, tal Chseed eas Cote Cbaoes awh ttoee 
fins, tortoise shells, lamettor, hing, c 
rose-water, elephants’ teeth. 

' Cashmere. . 
-nCowtitn, plese goals, thawie; Piece goods. 

wu i" Cutch and Sinde. 

le koma ae ete cance aga ry ny at A pol pees Nice orth 

hy 4" Bassein. 

cote r Snees caaleaaeee tntee c tt 

‘ ‘ i.) = Gas and 

Grain, piece goods, sandal Grain, , Woollens, hing, 
: chineal, horses, pepper. 

: Mahratia Domini 

Piece goods, cottons, woollens. Grain, pepper, betel. 
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— | Exports from e me Imports into Statistics. : 
Exper —‘Betel, skins, fruit, timber, drugs, pepper, grain, Piece goods, salt, cottom, s snag | 
chauks. : te ; 
Tranquebar. | 

* Liquors, naval. stores, metals, grain, piece goods, Piece goods, grain, opium, sugar. 


spices, dyes, mother-of-pearl. 


Pegu, 
Timber and plank, hartal, horses, pepper, coir and 
coir cables, wax, cardamoms, stick lac. 


Piece goods, opium, woollens, tin, wine, grain, rum, 
canvass. 


Ph 


Penang. | : 


Pepper, betel nuts, benjamin, metals, spices, tute. | Opium, piece goods, raw silk, grain, cotton, wine, 
nague, ajia wood, piece goods, sugar, elephants’ teeth, 
cochineal, . 


metals, iron, carpets, blankets. 


Manilla. sale 


. Nankeens, Japan wood, tutenague. 


' Piece goods, opium, silk, iron and nails, glass war 


~ China, 


Sugar candy, tutenague, piece goods, camphor, nan- 
Pi ahi vermilion, China ware, raw silk, cassia buds, 


sandal wood, 


Cotton, opium, piece goods, boy ll we 
i ians, pulchuck, co. - 


shark fins, grain, sal » corn 


spices, red and white lead, pepper, alum, tin, drugs. rals, rice. Sultan: ; 
' ‘Isle of France. 
Brandy, &c. Piece goods. 
Maldive Islands. - 
Coir and coir cables, cocoa nut shells, cowries, salt- Grain, sugar, piece goods, tobacco, 
petre, turtle shell. 
Coast of Africa. 


Elephants’ teeth, tortoise shells, grain. 


The commerce of India is generally considered under 
two grand heads ; viz. that which is carried on with 
art and_America, and the “ coasting trade,” or that 
whichis carried on from one part of India toanother; and 
from India to the ports of the Indian islands, China, the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the east coast of Africa, 

The Indian commerce to Europe is almost entirely 
carried on by Great Britain ; and, till within these two 
years, it consisted of the commerce of the East India 
Company. That which is called the “ privilege trade,” 
established by an act of Parliament in the year 1793, 
by which the Company were empowered to grant li- 
cences to individuals to trade to India ;. and, lastly, the 
private trade, or that enjoyed by the commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships. Since the trade to 
India was thrown open, a considerable capital and 
amount of tonnage have been embarked on it by indi- 
viduals ; but the only particular respecting this branch 
of the trade officially known at present is, that there 
are eaploved in_it upwards of 180 vessels, most of 


Piece goods, glass beads. 


The only foreign nation which partakes largely in American 
the trade 4 India, is the United States of America, trade. 


The vessels of the American states first appeared in the 
Indian seas about the year-1785. [In 1794, Britain 
granted to them, by treaty, a right to a direct trade 
between their own ports, and through British India ; 
this t, the troubles in which Europe was involved, | 
and the capture of the settlements of the Dutch, Danes, 

and French, in India, by the British, contributed to ex- 

tend and confirm the American commerce to this coun- 

try. According to accounts laid before Congress, the 

amount of Indian. goods landed in the United States, 

for re-exportation, was, in 1790, 2,000,000 dollars ; 

and in the year 1800, 39,000,000 dollars. In ten years- 
ending 1804-5, the Americans exported from Bengal 

goods to the amount of £4,643,575, or, on an average, 

£464,357 per annum ; and imported to'the amount of 
£ 3,906,068, or £ 390,606 per annum. The following 
Table will farther illustrate the trade between America 

and India. Re: 


which belong to London. 
In siw years from 1802 to. 1807-8. In three years from 1808-9 to 1810-11. 
Goods. Bullion. Total. Goods. Bullion, Total. 
Imports into all India £957,224) 6,628,250. 7,487,524 $51,602 4,531,283 4,882,836 
Exports, Do, 6,901,269 25,696 926,965 5,107,818 9625 


4 


5,117,448 


4 
- 
: 


Se 


967,388.) | 195,108 


1,011,165 247,260 
1,073,637 591,798 
1,081,045 411,096 
1,036,667 621,940 
1,598,884 414,626 
537,568 572,792 
943,217 384,987 
714,403 400,387 
$80,163 236,337 
$25,433 431,184 
953,084 341,615. 
} 807,752, || . TAT;T12, 
272,420 $86,639. 
152. 398,001 


md Suet dol 1368.98 
. om i 3,060,956 
Drags — ; 5,031,516 
. 8 ea ge | Ore. Oeo. 
> « \.) 8,322,835 


~The two following’ Tables Will farther illestrate the: comentres of India, in i ney | 

wwiMingim&uaheste. 

Statement of the Commerce of British India with Lovidon, America, and Foreign Europe, from 1902-3 ‘ 
; = both inclusive. fo 1810-1 


Jupenre-cave-tunte: 


1802-3. 1803-4. 
Mérchandise | Bullion. Total. 


Buition. | Total. 
lesa £458, 1 £898, 1,253, £2,152,481 
> 14,616, 344,616 475, 28, 503, 
rs 727, 118,778}... 268 437,944 
1,927,404 725,729 2,653,133) 1 542,577] | 3, 
631. 69,591 34, 
or aod ‘tata 147.7: 655 
268,473 908,487] 1,160,909 4 1,187.955| 1,840,525] 


2,179,876, 1,634, 166, 8,814,042 1,725,147] 2,708,743) 4,433,890 


oe 
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Statement of the Commerce of British India, §c.—Continued. 
Imports 1nTO INDIA. 
1804-5. 1805-6. 
Merchandise. Bullion, Total. Merchandise.| Bullion. Total. 
From London, on account of the? | ¢ 779 538 | £788,705 |£1,568,243| £ 579,111 |£1,602,905 |£ 2,082,01 
East India Company 
Do. on account of “t+! 445,000| 49,622] 494,622] .505,000 15,589| 520,53 
manders and officexs 
Do. on account of: Privateq] 9093703 | 185,299|  389,002| 275,740 | 283,052)  558,7 
Merchants ; 
Total from London .. . | 1,428,241 | 1,023,626 | 2,451,867| 1,359,851 | 1,801,496] 3,161,347 
rome AMIEtICR Colic <inclasy 81,312 | 531,756 | 613,068} 198,010] 888,035} 1,086,045) 
From Foreign Europe. . 212,725 .| 420,942 633,667| 156,182 415,321 571,503 
From Foreign Europe and America | 294,037 | 952,698 | 1,246,735] 354,192 | 1,903,356| 1,657,54: 
Total . 1,722,278 | 1,976,824 | $,698,602| 1,714,043 | 3,104,852] 4,818,895 
1806-7. 1807-8. 
\From London, on account of the % 
Lost lndis Company £ 848,944 |£ 1,318,254/£ 2,167,198|€ 1,206,235 = |#1,206,285 
Do. on account of Com- 
manders and Officers ¢ | 405:000 27,894 432,894} 480,000 43,545 523,545) 
Do. on account of Private 
Marthanks 736,996 158,511} 895,507] 319,653 124,286) 443,889 
Total from London 1,990,940 | 1,504,659] 3,495,599] 2,005,888] 167,781] 2,173,669 
From America . . . 242,308 | 1,222,898] 1,465,206, 102,335] 971,498| 1,073,833) 
From Foreign Europe . . 190,533 | 302,268) 499,801) © 257,215! 287,808]. 544,528 
From Foreign Europe and America 432,841 | 1,525,166} 1,958,007) $59,550) 1,258,806] 1,618,356 
MNT oi iasiEM. tn Sars 2,423,781 | 3,029,825] 5,453,606] 2,365,438] 1,426,587} 3,792,025 
1808-9. 1809-10. 
From Lond : 
_ 1: eee Ede Caeree £884,807| £ 229,597/£ 1,114,404] £ 869,748 |. 869,743 
0. on t of % { ; 
mandersand Of t| 400,000; 28,087} 428,087} 470,000 8218 | 478,218 
"Linen 390,167] 114,358} 504,520, 360,463 | 11,448 | » $71,901 
Total from London 1,674,974]  372,037| 2,047,011] 1,700,196 | _ 19,666 | 1,719,862 
Fevor America 15,075] 16,4661 31,541 65,065 | 827,084 | 892,149 
rom Foreign Europe ; 40,270} =... 40,270, 65,114 | 135,924] 201,038 
rom Foreign Europe and America 55,845 16,466) 71,811) 130,179 | 963,008 | 1,093,187 
Total . «| 1,780,319} 388,503| 2,118,829] 1,830,375 | 982,674 | 2,813,049 
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Statement of the Commerce of British India, &c.—Continued. 
Imports into Inpia. 
. 1810-11. General Totals. sia 
; i Merchandise.| Bullion. {| Total: |Merchandise.| Bullion. Total. 
[rm London, on sccount of the} } ¢ 935,778 |) 2. . |.£885,778£ 8,024,793 £ 5,551,934 £13,576,727 
ea att 385,000|- 9,001 | 394,001] 3,895,000, 228,062 4,120, 
Dow om pocount of Privatet | - 653,098 |. 27,487 } ° 680,585] 3,584,154 1,425,274 5,000,4 
Total from London. 1,873,876 | | $6,488 |.1,910,364] 15,503,947 7,202,270} 22,706,217 
America, . . . 51,711 | 855,662 | 907,373|. 851,306, 6,595, 7,446, 
Foreign Europe... . 65,913 |. 280,688 | 346,601]. 1,327,504 2,626, Soong 
Foreign Europe and America | 117,624 | 1,136,350 } 1,253,974|. 2,178,810 9,222,249) 11,401,052 
ek wc, ats rsh,. 1,991,500.| 1,172,838 | 3,164,338 |. 17,682,757 16,424,512) a 
Exports rrom Inpta. 
1802-3. 1803-4. “e5 
Merebandise.| Bullion. | Total | Merchandise.| Bullion. | Total. 
Ke Landon, on, sootunt of the Eart} te sorp,rea -- -—- le 1,679; 1,543,154 - ~ |€1,543,1 
“ts “aes and Ofer —— 419,185) - 419,13 
BS t= = She 1,431 £126 | 1,431,400 1,360,244 - - | 1,360, 
Total to London . . - | 3,353,561] 124 | 9,853,685 3,922,535 - 8,322,535) 
ee a =a sagt | nea 
Foreign Europe and America . | 1,163,191} 6,198 | 1,169,584] 1,805,568 11,157 1,816,728} 
gee Ba ae 4,516,752 6,317 | 4,528, 4,628,103), 11,157 | 4,639, 
as 1804-5. 1805-6. 
poe Fan £ 1,803, -——~« je 1,808 1,046,131} £48 |£ 1,046,1 
Do. _ onaccount of the Com- 390, Faas 269; - 269, 
om | Sees ere ) 
— Merchants _ 924, tT 924, 652, i i 
Total to London. . $118,194 - 8,118,196) 1,968,102 48 | 1,968,150 
Xe . - 462, 964,402) - = 964, 
To Foreign Europe . .... Ee - 622,7 346, Sri 346, 
To Foreign Europe and America . 1,085,085) arora 1,085,085) 1,810,709 ~—. 1,810,702 
- Se 4,209,211) - « | 4,903,211 5,278,804} 48 8,278,859 
. 
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Statistics. 
= eg oni ’ 
Statement of the Commerce of British India, §¢.—_Continuéa. ‘ 
Exports From INp1A.- 
a / Exports, | 
r 1806-7. 1807-8. 
Merchandise Bullion. Total. Merchandise.| Bullion. Total. 
f the East 
To London, ” Servite eit ; £ 1,048,469, £102 |£1,048,571)£ 1,617,490, - = 2 1,617,499 
Do. on account of the Gom- : ~ é r my 
manders and Officers $08,767 808,767) 460,749 ge 
Do. on account of- Private 965,308) ° = - 965,308| 718,348 1,680 719,928 
Merchants . - : ae 
Total to London’. . . °| 2,822,514) --102 | 2,822,646] 2,796,587|.' -1)580} 2,798,167 
To America. . . ey ete 8 1,265,124 2.709 | 1,267,833 963,002) « a 963,002 
To Foreign Europe SS Cant 802,723) = > = 302,723} . 407,445] 205 407,445 


'To Foreign Europe and America . 1,567,847 2,709'|. 1,570,556} © 1,370,447] «<0 0“ 1,370;447 
Tordd Wool. ey ROOT! | oP 8RDIOS 2,811' |) 3,893,202} 4,167,034) 1,580°| 4,168,614) 


1808-9. 1809-10. 

iniciogmancane yee renting = 1,813,569] = = |£ 1,813,568 1,170,494 ~~ |£ 1,170,404 
Do. Lea RR Ms 318,835) «= 318,835] 329,752] =» 329,752 
Do. _on account of’ Private 831,103 875 |. 881,978] 1,050,463] 5,177 | 1,055,640) 

Merchants . .. ; a 5 
Total toLondon . . . | 2,468,507 875 | 2,464,382| 2,550;7 5,177 | 2,555,886 

Mo Amésith! ss. b. ss = 138,918) - « 198,918) 879,140 3,609 | 882,749) 

To Foreign Europe. fer pegi 4 51,511) |< - 51,511 138,906 ghia fay 138, 

To Foreign Europe and America . | 190,429) - = 190,429 -1,018,046} 3,609 1,021,65 

Total. . . , . . . | 2,658,986 875 | 2,654,811] 9,568,753) 8,786 | 8,577,541 
1810-11. : General Totals. 

FO nas OF ote Company Ee 09868 ea |e 1,098,5421012,520,62| | £150 £12,920,792 
Pe Shaders and Ofer §| 250979 = = | 250979} 9.990.807, - ~ | 2,990,807 
Do. onaccount of Private! og7,7eo| = =. | 947,782! 8,881,465) 7,756 | 8,889,221]. 

Total toLondon .. . 2,297,808 o he 2,297,308 24,199,974) “7,906 24,200,880 

To America . . Jute eee 897,378} = = 897,378 | 7,091,384) 22,881 7,114,265) 

To Foreign Europe - Ak on Geko 200,446] < = 290, 8,107,750) 787 3,108,537, 

To Foreign Europe and America . | 1,187,819 - 1,187,819 10,199,134) 23,668 ” 10,29,8 

Total. | 8,485,128) = = T 3,485,122) $4,392,108 31,574 carl 
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© Coasting Trade of British India, including the Country Trade 4o China. 


EXPORTS. 
An Account, shewing the Value of Goods 
Treasure entered at the 


Houses of the following Ports, on an A 
rage of Six Years; 


Places named in the Margin. 
Total Value of 
Total Value of meee ‘he | Total Value of 
entered at the a *s! entered at the 
Surat, — under the | | of Bombay and 
aoe the, Plseasd oe iw tapers es fest. lp te 
named named in} 
Margin, | *0 the Places | ‘tne Margin. 
* Margin. 
- Sicca Rupees. | Sicca ® Sicca RB. 
py ee 45,42,156| 476912 |... 
parts of Guzerat nage ee agi pea basa 
adjacent villages . . » 1 
a Ots PSP as - . + . | 16,78,076 | 15,34,670 
ae STAR lel ew: 1,52,238 
oat Ge Fee" BIO 666 ia 
Division of Carnatic sue 42,574 oe 
> . . 7 . . . 29,10,067 . * * 
Division of Carnatic yy 2,77,769 Cl. 
* — — * . . . * . 2,19,729 . *-* 
and Ramnad Ar fatal nae: 
Mone aatynt 02 tL Pat ese} | Sa0.eo7 
ere we 6 -*¢ ee . 7,966 . . 
alse he 6) "e- “a * * 5,22,288 4,60,311 
pera e aes 7 2,42,868 | 8,08,679 63,101 
of Sumatra... .- aoe gS sp 
Gulf. . } 18,59,964 | 3'e5'355 | 17,20,760 
and Sinde .. . . oe 57,413 igi 
and ' Tee . et eet y 
ron i . | 5,50,795 | 45,62,261 
‘Dominions . . 1,638,434 5a ie 
i. . . * . . . . 15,264 *-* 
te te oe e ia 26" 5,62,224 “-* 
ats OL pe, 1,832,148 | 1,35,575 2,045 
and Eastward . . 25,78,257 | 11,68,340 294,494 
aa ee 1,35,147 47,701 14,097 
dak as, Oa eet tae ee 3,380,474] 241,490 |... . 
vis SEE“ s 55,42,892 | 6,97,148 | 69,55,601 
arious Places. . . . 4,16,961 | 2,35,975 3,083,445 
Grand Total .. . . . | 100,73,952 | 162,06,168 | 357,43,083 | 193,47,555 |131,61,181 | 296,00,929 
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Statistics. 


—— 
Ships and 
tonnage 


at Caleutta ; 


in the Ma- 
dras presi- 
dency ; 
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We shall conclude this chapter with a statement of 
ships and tonnage arrived at, and departed from, the 

rt of Calcutta; the ports under the presidencies of 
Siadean and the ports of Bombay an Surat. The 
statement, as it respects Calcutta, is made up from the 
Ist of June 1811 to the 30th of April 1812; that re- 
specting the other ‘ports, from the Ist of May 1811 to 
the 30th of April 1812. 


CaLcuTTa. 


Arrived. Departed. 


jShips. Tonnage. |Ships. Tonnage. 


Under English colours | 193 78,504 | 194) '77,072 


Portuguese . . + + ¥1} 4,180] 10}. 4,020 
Spanish, . |. 6" 2.1%) * 1 650 
American. . . =. -; 8) 2,318 8} 2,369 
Indian... - «| 389) 66,227 | 386} '65;650 

Total. . .. .| 601/151,224 | 599 149,161 


Mapras PRESIDENCY. 


In the district of Vizagapatam, there arrived 223 
vessels, tonnage 25,740.: of which 178, tonnage 15,076, 
were under Asiatic colours ; 12, tonnage 1078, under 
Burmah colours ; 33, tonnage 9595, under English co- 
lours. And there departed 305 vessels, tonnage 33,847 : 
of which 257, tonnage 22,644, were under Asiatic co- 
lours ; 13, tonnage 1218, under Burmah ; and 35, ton- 
nage 9985, under English. 

n the district of Ingeram, containing the ports 
of Coringa, and Coconada, there arrived 131 vessels, 
tonnage 12,876, of which one, tonnage 80, was under 
Arab colours: 124, tonnage 11,961, under Asiatic ; 
6, tonnage 835, under English, And there departed 235, 
tonnage 26,714, of which 2, tonnage 400, were under 
Arab colours ; 227, tonnage 25,694, under Asiatic ; and 
4, tonnage 620, under English colours, 

In the district of Madepollam, there arrived 4 ships, 
tonnage 505, under Asiatic colours; and there departed 
2, tonnage 219, of which’ 1, tonnage 37, was under 
Asiatic, and 1, tonnage 89, was under English colours. 

In the district of Masulipatam, there arrived 755 ves- 
sels, tonnage 31,277, of which 1, tonnage 600, was 
under Arab colours ; 721, tonnage 22,308, under Asia- 
tic ; 33, tonnage 8369, under English. And there de- 
parted 727, tonnage 31,048, of which 2, tonnage 175, 
were under American colours; 1, tonnage 600, under 
Arab; 689, tonnage 21,589, under Asiatic; and 37, 
tonnage 8859, under English colours. 

In the district of Nellore and Ongole, there arrived 
739 vessels, tonnage 24,948, of which 727, tonnage 
21,990, were under Asiatic; and 12, tonnage 2958, 
under English colours, And there departed 137, ton- 
nage 1909, all of which were under Asiatic colours. 

In the district of Cuddalore, there arrived 33 vessels, 
tonnage 3329, of which 20, tonnage 1718, were under 
Asiatic colours ; and 13, tonnage 1611, under English. 
And there departed 41, tonnage 4066, of which 21, 
tonnage 1967, were under Asiatic; and 20, tonnage 
2099, were under British colours, 

In the district of Tranquebar, there arrived 3 vessels, 
tonnage 236, of which 1, tonnage 65, was under Asia- 
tic colours ; and 2, tonnage 171, under English. And 


there departed 5, tonnage 600, all of which were under 
English colours, 


In the district of Nagore, there arrived 1223 vessels, Statisties.” 
tonnage 38,868, of which 1, tonnage 240, was under Ps 
Arab colours ; $58, tonnage 18,114, under Asiatic ; a pag 
tonnage 800, under Burmah ; 863, tonnage 19,714, 
under English. And there departed ‘1798, tonnage 
50,245, of which 1, tonnage 269, was under American ; 
167; tonnage 9561, under Asiatic; and 1613, tonnage 
40,415, under English colours. 

In the district of Ramnad, there arrived 107 vessels, 
tonnage 1792, all of which were under Asiatic colours. 
And there departed 119, tonnage 2952, all likewise 
under Asiatic colours. 

In the district of Tinnevelly, there arrived 406 ves- 
sels, tonnage 10,100, of which 308, tonnage 5913, were 
‘under Asiatic colours; and 128, tonnage 4187, under 
English. And there departed 366, tonnage 8103, of 
which 246, tonnage 4162, were under Asiatic ; and 120, 
tonnage 3941, were under English colours. 

In the district of Malabar, there arrived 1146 vessels, 
tonnage 71 5796, of which 3, tonnage 520, were under 
American; 1, tonnage 2500, under Arab; 1141, ton~ 
nage 68,576, were under English colours ; and 1, ton- 
nage 200, under Portuguese colours. And there de- 
parted 469, tonnage 55,268, of which 4, tonnage 770, 
were under American; 1, tonnage 100, under Arab ; 
and 464, tonnage 54,398, were under eo colours. 

In the district of Canara, there arrived 943 vessels, 
‘tonnage 36,951, of which 16, tonnage 13,292, were 
under Arab ; 882, tonnage 23,409, under English ; and 
1, tonnage 250, were under Portuguese colours. And 
there departed 882, tonnage 24,576, of which 7, ton- 

2335, were under Arab; 874, tonnage 223298, 
unter English ; and 1, tonnage 13, were under Portu- 
esecolours. | - 

In the district of Ganjam, there arrived 83 vessels, 
tonnage 9470, of which 80, tonnage 9311, were un- 
der Asiatic ; and 3, tonnage 159, were under English 
colours. And there departed 206, tonnage 25,802, of 
which 197, tonnage 21,009, were under ‘Asiatic ; and 
9, tonnage 4793, were under English colours. \” 

The grand total of arrivals was 5826. vessels, tonnage 
267,888 ; and of departures 5292, tonnage 265,249. . 


~ Bompay. 

; Arrived. : Departed. errs 
Ships.) ‘Tonnage. |Ships,| Tonnage. 
Under English colours | 62 25,601 | 93 | 38,337 
Spanish . . . - -| 2] 950] 2 950 
Portuguese . » «- -| 3] 1950 | 1] | 750 
Arsb'o. cee sts =] 12 3660 | 14 |- 4551 

"79 | 32,16) {110 | 44,588 | 

Surat = 

> tit | and at Su- 

Arrived. Departed. | rat, : 


‘Under English colours | 9 | 1106 9] 1030 
Portuguese . . . .| 4] 2300 4 | 2300 
Arab. . . . . «| 191 1988 | 19| 1988 
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His wife, or female favourite, is Sree, the goddess of Statistics. 

=" fortune and plenty. Siva is senignes not only asa “YY” 

CHAP, VI. destroyer, but also asa reproducer. His principal cha. . 

, ; racters are Budra, Iswara, and Mahadeo. As first, 
Inhabitents—Hindoos—Their Persons, §c.—Religion— he is cruel ; as the second, he is worshipped as the lord 
Castes — Me oa a RR oT of all; and under the third name, he is known in the 
Births — ion— Funerals— Manners and Cus- mountainous parts of India. He is a great favourite 
toms—Food— Dress—Houses—Mode and Expence of with the common people. He is generally represent- 
Living — Laws — Government —Languages— Litera- ed with only one head; the number of his hands 
ture—Fine Aris—Sciences—Moors—Parsees—Chrise varies from four to thirty-two, Round his neck there 
tians—Jews— Population. are a number of human skulls. His hat is the 
; skin of tyger or el t. His wife, Parvaty, is 
Tu Hindoos constitute the great mass of the popu- the goddess of time, and the punisher of evil. doers. 


lation of India. Their features and persons seem to Besides these great deities, there is a number of infe- 
mar ir hair i rior ones, the principal of whom are those who preside 
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white clay, taken from a holy tank near Positra in 
Guzerat, and chalk from the vicinity of the celebrated 
ple of Dwaraca in the same province, are used for . 
as well as distinguishing the different 
castes. is, however, very little difference in point 
Seg ee en name amar af rr 
Vishnu is believed to have undergone nine avatars, 
or incarnations; the most celebrated is the eighth, 
as Krishna, and, by his victories, 
obliged the Hi to substitute the ing of ima. 
ee cee human sacrifices, and milk for. blood, 
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The 
: ir sacred called Vedas, the divine autho-« 
pe de ey 4 by ity of which, however, is rej by the Jains in the 
authors, that the religion of ha, which still south of India,—a sect who differ in some important 
i i ho follow the Brahminieal religion. 
believe in the immortality of the 
soul, transmigration, and a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; but their faith in these important points 
is intermixed and debased by the most absurd legen- 
tales, and mystical allegories. 
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dane affairs. He is regarded as the father of legislators ; most ancient accounts which we possess re Castes. 
since from his ten sons all science and laws proceeded, specting Hindostan, represent the inhabitants as di- 
while he himself was the author of the Vedas. Of his vided into four castes, which still subsist. ist, The 
sons, Menou is the most celebrated. From him the Brahmios, who proceeded from the mouth of Brahma 
Hindoos derive the institutes which bear his name. at the same time that he the Vedas; hence 
Brahma is_ with four hands, and with a their province is to pray, read, and instruct. 2d, The 
crown on his The image of the flamingo, on the Chepteree, from the arms of Brahma, whose province 
ee reas cane 4, to extent is, b a ee ee ee 
placed near his statue in the tem is wife, whose ill: The Vaissya, or Brice, from the belly or thighs, 
name is Seraswatee, is as the patroness of whose province it is to supply the necessaries, com- 
learning. Vishna, whose province it is to preserve forts, and luxuries of life, by agriculture and com- 
and protect mankind, is represented as constantly at- merce ; and, 4th, The Sudras, from the feet, who are 
nee lage lee ite, and as hav- doomed to labour. Besides these, there are the: Pas- 
py ta A and a number of heads, emblematical of cars or Chaudolas, who, having lost their caste, are 


is omniscience and omnipotence. He is said to have held in the utmost abhorrence, and treated with the 

passed ten different incarnations, in all of utmost indignity by all the other castes, 

WER Seteatyes Go enaules of the human race. § The Brahmins are subdivided into ten great classes, Brahmins. 
x1. ° 
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Statistics. and these are farther subdivided according to the dis- 
—\— tricts they are born in,’ and the families from which 
Brahmins, they are sprung. The Brahmins of Malabar will nei- 
ther eat nor drink with the Brahmins of other parts of 
India; | whereas the Brahmins of the north, especially 
the Haiga Brahmins, do not scruple to cultivate the 
nd, to trade as merchants, and to eat fish. Al- 
though the Brahmins are not permitted to exercise the 
sovereignty, yet they are of a higher rank than princes. 
The laws, religion, and prejudices of the Hindoos, alike 
invest them with very great privileges and immunities: 
no greater crime can be committed than that of murder- 
ing « Brahmin. He pays only one per cent. per month 
interest for money, whereas the second caste pays one 
and a half; the third two; and the fourth five: if he 
finds what belongs to a stranger, he keeps the whole, 
or five-sixths of it; whereas another person finding 
his own, is obliged to give up a,part of it. All the 
priests are chosen from this order; they may also be- 
come secretaries and accountants, Some of the divi- 
sions*of the Brahmins deem it unlawful to destroy ani- 
mal life, or even to eat eggs; others feed on sh or 
fowl, but not on animal food: ‘The following extracts 
from the ancient Hindoo- Jaws will further illustrate 
the comparative state of the Brahmins and the lowest 
castes. “lf a Sudra reads the Vedas to any of the 
other three castes, or listens to them, heated oil, wax 
and melted tin, shall be poured into his ears: if he 
gets them by heart he shall be put to death: if he 
spits on a Brahmin, his lips shall be cut off. A Sudra, 
Brice, or Chepteree, guilty with a woman of the Brah- 
min caste, who has a master, shall suffer death; by 
mutilation and burning. A Brahmin: guilty with a 
‘woman of any of the castes, who has a master, to be 
fined from 8 to 16 rupees. The shadow of a Parian 
assing over victuals, milk, or even water, defiles it.” 
he institutes of Menou expressly declare that the 
abode of a Parian must be ‘out of the:-town:: he ‘must 
not have the use of entire vessels; his cloaths must’ be 
the mantles of the deceased ; he must continually roam 
from place to place, carry out the corpse of every one 
who Nes without kindred, be the common executioner, 
and receive his food in potsherds, but not by the hands 
of the giver. No Hindoo is allowed, by his religion, 
to quit the caste in which he was born. Tippoo forced 
12,000 Brahmins of the coast of Malabar to swallow 
beef broth, in consequence of which they lost their 
caste, became outcasts, and were either starved to 
death, or committed suicide. 

Almost every action in the daily life of a Hindoo is 
prescribed by his religion; there are rules for diet, 
and for the manner and time of eating: he must pray 
thrice a day, morning, noon, and evening: The sip- 
ping of water is indispensably necessary in all “his 
ceremonies and religious acts, and running water’ is 
always preferred. The Gayatrie, which is regarded 
as the most holy text in their sacred books, is repeated 
a hundred or a thousand times, according to the mag- 
nitude and the variety of the sins to be expiated. In) 
ancient times, animals, and even human beings, were 
sacrificed to their gods; but; with the exception 
of the Ghatteries, who on great occasions choose a- 
human victim, and always sacrifice animals,. only 
fruits, flowers, incense, and money, are’ offered -in sa- 
Holy places: ‘There are 28 holy rivers, dedicated to one or other 

of their great deities, beginning with the Ganges, and 
traversing the whole continent to the Indus ; but the 
virtues of the Ganges are universally allowed to ‘be 


Mode of 
life. 
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pre-eminent. Its water is conveyed to distant parts ; Statistics. 
and the dying are often byought to it, that, with their 
feet in it, they may have a happy passage out of life. Holy places. 
If persons think of it, or invoke it, w they’ bathe 
in any other water, they will still derive all the bene 
fits of its virtues, The Brahmins also represent four 
confluences of rivers, or prayajas, as sacred: That at 
Allahabad, where the Ju flows into the Ganges, 
is the largest and most holy. Many pilgrims to this 
place annually drown themselves, being conducted to 
the middle of the river, and then sunk, with pots of = 
earth tied to their feet. ‘There are also a great number 
of holy places in Hindostan. The following are some 
of the most distinguished : 1st, Benares, and the dis- 
trict ten miles round it. 2d, Oude, where Rama was 
born. 3d, Metta, famous for the birth of Krishna. 4th, 
Hurdwar, already noticed for its great fair ; this is fre~ 
quented by the ins, or worshippers of Siva, who 
are distinguished by a wrapper of doth, dyed with red 
ochre ; the Bairajies, disciples of Vishnu, who are dis-  - 
tinguished by two perpendicular ‘stripes of yellow ‘3 
ochre or’sandal on the forehead, and a string of beads 
round the neck;’ the Udassies, the followers of the 
founder of the Seik ‘sect, who are distinguished by a 
conical cap and fringe ; and the followers of Mahadeva, 
who have a longitudinal slit in the cartilages of the 
ear. The period of bathing is when the sun enters 
Aries; and every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in Aqua- 
rius at this time, the concourse of people is greatly in- 
creased. No particular ceremony is observed in bathing. 
5th, The Hindoos regard all Cashmere as holy land. ‘ 
6th, The famous pagoda of Juggernauth, in the B suapeet. 
of Orissa, is another — of great sanctity. The } rn 
pular belief is, that the body: of Krishna was carried ie 
there by an inundation from the vicinity of Surat. At 
Juggernauth, a Brahmin’ may receive food from the 
hands of a Sudra. | The idol Juggernauth is ‘on 
a throne, which is raised on a car 60 feet | ‘5 and it 
is said, that many of the pilgrims who resort to this 
place throw themselves under the wheels of this car, 
as it is dragged along. The number, of those who 
come to die here is so , that for 50 miles the 
ground jis strewed with human ‘bones. ‘All persons, 
except certain devotees, are obliged to Py a tax 
1st of May 


before they enter the temple. From the 
1806 to the 30th of A 1807, this tax produced 


117,490 sicca rupees. “The annual expenditure of the — 


temple is estimated at 56,000 sicca + » which 
arises from Jands~-and ‘vi s, and an allowance of 


20 per cent. from the produce’of the tax! The'most 


holy and frequented eR of pilgrimage are in « 

Maral and July. 7. Gayah, in oe of Ba- 

har, which is. esteemed.the birth-place of Budha, is a 

place much resorted to: by pilgrims. ‘The tax levied” 

on them by the Bengal governmenty amounts annual+ 

ly to about 14 lacks of rupees. See JuaceRrNauTH. 

8. Dwaraca, in the south-west extremity of Guzerat, pwaraca. 

which was long the residence of Krishna, is on that ac- 

count much reSorted to. The ceremonies consist: in 

bathing in a sacred stream—in receiving a ‘stamp im 
I with.an iron instruments by = Bekhinaih On 

this instrument are engraved the. spell, the ring, and’ 

the lotus, the insignia of the gods. A pilgrim may re~ 

ceive not only his own stamp, but stamps on his body” 


. for his friends. Lastly, ‘The pilgrims visit the isleof = = 


Bate, where there is an image of Krishna.’ For all 
these he pays a fixed sum. tis computed, that the 
revenues of the temples here amount to:a lack of ru- u 
pees, and that 15,000 page otitis resort toDwas 


| 


Wellesley. | 
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others, has been abolished by the British government, Statistics 
is one of the modes of what is called dherna ; this is ““V—" 
generally practised by a Brahmin, in order to obtain Dherna. 


other of pilgrimage, 

ass ag tomo pil- 
an esate marble, 
ceremonies are and_ paid 
San,iaeouielipeoncenlediie-a/apot-hnown nly to 2 
few. And at Sagur island, which lies at the junction 
of the Ganges with the ocean, 
pilgrims used to sacrifce themselves or 
tothe a!ligators and sharks, which abound 
the practice was abolished-by Lord 


far beyond rea to notice all 
superstitious opinions practices of the 
however, may be very briefly touch- 


secure the of their 

they will be allowed 

form as will at last 
The souls of the deceased ma 
released from punishment, if their friends will 
rendered sacred by having been im- 
Vishnu, a certain paste, and at the same 
repeat the name of the deceased. The painful 
distortions and tortures to which the Jogais subject 
themselves, are too disgusting to be and could 
not be credited except on indubitable testimony. Dif- 
ferent kinds of suicide are held by the Hindoos to be 
meritorious, viz. starving ; covering themselves. with 
, and setting it on fire, and thus being con- 

i themselves in snow ; and cutting their 
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regarded as punishments for crimes 
Lameness, for having kicked « Beah- 
killing an innocent Chehteree ; a 
Brahmin : i 


i 


J 


state; 


fe kiting 


z 


drinking of the water in which 


Hei hve ben mushy rice—by boiling oil—by 


rH 
un 
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to ide 

induced, not. ently, to pat them to 
other ae with nes to dee 

execution of legal process, or in revenge for a 

injury, would marder their females or their 

persuaded, such 

vengeance against their adver- 


infanticide, which, as well as the 
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justice, or enforce a petition. For.this purpose he 
himself before the door of the pachach tome whom 

wishes to obtain his object, and threatens, if he per-. 
severes in refusing it, that he will put an end to his 
life by a dagger, or poison, which he always has in his 
hand. The Brahmin, as well as the person thus be- 
sieged, fast, so that the latter is almost always obliged 
to yield Another mode of dherna, which is employed 
to recover property, is by the person standing up with 
an enormous weight on his head, which he swears to 
support till he attains his object.. But the most des 
rate species of it is that called hoor; a pile of wood is 
erected before the door of the besieged party, and on 
this a cow, or an old woman, is placed ; the pile is set 
fire to, unless the request is granted. These species of 
dherna are common m Hin Proper, and.in some 
parts of the Decan, especially among the Mahratta 
tribes ; ane do not appear to prevail in the south- 
ern parts of India. 

At Surat. there is an hospital for animals, supported 
by the superstition of the Hindoos ; not only quadru- 
peds and birgs are received into it. but it has also 
wards for bugs and other vermin, which are carefully 
nourished ; this is perhaps an extreme instance of the 
superstitious dread which the more rigid Hindoos en- 
tertain of at 9 ne = the practice of 
sweeping nd carefully, and very gently, in 
order that no ing being may be trod upon, se of 


constantly keeping gauze before the mouth, that no in- 
‘Sect may be in by the breath, are by no means 
uncommon a' the more devout Brahmins. 

_ The religion of the Hindoos strongly enjoins mar- Marriages, 


riage as ae omg ors but as seanary popesiaten the 
marriage of any younger branches o! a famil 
before the elder: marriages usually take place mat 
are 11 years old. wr naga is permitted, 
ised, except where the wife is barren. 
As a powerful religious prejudice or feeling prevails in 
favour of leaving a tative, a third marriage is 
even allowed ; and if all are untruitful, a child is 
ed. The marriages of the Hindoos are celebrated with 
great pomp and expence, and are attended with a vast 
number of ceremonies: the most material part of the 
ceremony consists in the bride’s taking seven steps, for 
the marriage is not complete till the seventh step is ta- 
ken. In the evening the bridegroom points out to his 
bride the polar star, as an emblem of stability ; for three 
days they remain in the house of the bride's father, 
where the marriage is celebrated ; and then a formal 
entry into the bridegroom’s house takes place: many 
ceremonies attend this, the principal of whichis the 
liberation of a cow, which had been tied up in the 
northern side of the apartment, by a barber, who at- 
tends for that purpose, and exclaims, “the cow! the 
cow!" The Hindoos make presents to the fathers of 
their brides, instead of receiving dowers. All persons 
bearing the sixth degree of affinity, or even the same 
family name, are forbidden to intermarry. 


As it is deemed of such high importance to have Birt), 


children, the wife, during her pregnancy, is attended 
to with great care; when she has.attained the seventh 
month, a particular festival is celebrated, and another 
wien she is delivered, As soon as the child is born, 
it is bathed with cold water: information is imme- 
diately sent to the magistrate, in order that it may be 

to the list of those who compose the caste to which 
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it bel : its birth day is also entered by the Brah- 
ary isters ke / ‘by them in the temples, of 
births, marriages, and deaths. The astrologer next 
foretels its destiny. On the 10th day after the birth, 
when the period of purification is complete, a name is 
iven to the child, from the elements, plants, or stars, or 
rom the symbols by which they are represented. On 
this occasion there is a burnt-offering of wood, rice, 
and butter. Water is consecrated by the Brahmins, 
and with this the child and every person present 1s 
sprinkled. If the’ parents are too poor to pay a Brah- 
min, the name of the child is performed by the chief of 
the caste. New ceremonies, with presents to the Brah- 
mins, take place when boys arrive at the age of seven 
or nine,—the period at which the three first castes re- 
ceive the string, which is one of. their distinguishing 
marks. In tases of adoption,- the child is placed on a 
large brass plate, in the house of the person who means 
to adopt it ; and after the husband and wife have re~ 
peated a certain form of words, the ceremony is finish- 
ed by their drinking water mixed with saffron, and 
pouring part of it on the feet of the child ; if they af- 
terwards have children, the adopted child retains his 
rights, as if he had been their own, and first born. 
There are schools in almost every village for teach- 
ing, reading, writing, and accounts ; the children sit in 
the open air, under the shade of a cocoa nut, or other tree, 
and trace on the sand, with the fore-finger of the right 
hand, the elements of the alphabet, and then smooth it 
with the left hand. This mode of teaching, like all the 
other customs and practices of the Hindoos, is very an- 
cient, being mentioned by Megasthenes. The village 
schools are only day schools ; each child pays one or 
two anas per month. In opulent families teachers are 
retained as servants, as the children of respectable Hin- 
doos seldom go to school. Persian and Arabic are 
taught for the most part by molavies, who frequently 
have a few scholars in their houses, whom they support 
as well as instruct. When-the children’ have made a 
tolerable progress in writing on sand, they begin to 
write on palm leaves, with an iron pen, or style. 
When the teacher enters the school; his pupils throw 
themselves down at full length before him, and place 
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he dies, whem another set of ceremonies commence, Statistics. 

All the relations repair to the house of the deceased) ““\—™ 
Nicheveiad hiir, beating of breasts, Death and 

and rolling themselves on the ground, are common funerals. 


Cries, lamentations, 


among the women. After all the’ ceremonies are per~ 
formed, preparations are made for the funeral: the bo- 
dy is washed ; the sign of the caste is marked on the 
forehead, and betel is put into themouth, It is carried 
to the place of funeral by 
there, the nose and stomach are pinched, water is fl 

in the face, and tomtoms and trumpets are sounded, 
to perceive if it be really dead. The funeral ceremo- 
nies are eh fe agar at night. The’ followers of 
Siva bury their dead, whereas those of Vishnu burn 
them. The burying-grounds are out of the towns, ges 
nerally near a river or tank. Each caste has their ses 


parate burying-place.. As a dead body is supposed to - 


pollute not only the house in which it is, but also the 
neighbourhood; all who live in the same street abstain 
from food till it is removed. It is not carried out 
the door, but through a hole in the wall made for that 
purpose, in a sitting posture. After the funeral, the 
nearest relation returns to the house of the deceased, 
preceded by a person bearing a staff, to drive away evil 
spirits. A variety of ceremonies are then performed 
for a few days; and till these are completed, all the re- 
lations are restricted to one meal a day ; and in cases 
where the body has been burnt, they are not permitted 
to sleep on a bedstead, or adorn.or ume their per- 
sons till the ashes are gathered. is cannot be done 
till food has been offered to the manes of the deceased, 
the Brahmins have been fed, and the paneer Hae 
received his fee. The ashes are gathered g to 
a prescribed form, and then thrown into the water, 
Ninety-six formal obsequies are performed in the course 
of the yeat, besides daily oblations to the manes. The 
mourning of the Hindoos is very simple, and in some 
respects resembles that of other Asiatic nations. It 
consists in shaving the hair; covering the head with 
the linen which they usually wear on their shoulders ; 
and abstaining from the use of betel. As. this last is 
deemed very annoying, the abstinence lasts only for a 
few days. 


riars ; and when it arrives” 


; 
: 
. 
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their right hand on their mouth, from which it is not | The customs of the Hindoos which we have descri- Miscella- 
withdrawn till he gives them permission to speak. In bed, are immediately derived from, and intimately con- neous cus-_ 
some parts of Hindostan, there are schools supported nected with, their religion and’ superstitions. ‘There ™* 


Death and 
funerals. 


by voluntary contributions, or by the produce of land. 
In the 24 Pergunnahs, a small district in Bengal, 
which contains only about 882 square miles, there. are 
190 seminaries of this description, in which Hindoo 
laws, grammar, and metaphysics, are taught ; the an- 
nual expence is estimated at 19,500 rupees. When the 
education of a Hindoo is completed, he commences the 
business of his father. 

The ceremonies which are practised in cases of ill- 
ness, which it is anticipated will prove fatal, are nume- 
rous,.and some of them of'such a nattire as seem intend- 
ed, as they are certainly calculated, to hasten the death 
of the patient: their professed object is to secure his sal- 
vation. After these ceremonies have been performed, 
it is deemed unholy to live ; and the patient, if he does 
survive, loses his caste, and becomes a pariar. At the 
approach of death, he is laid on cusa grass, in the open 
alr, for it is deemed unholy to die in the house ; or, 
if the Ganges is near, he is carried to its banks, and 
there bequeaths part of his property to the Brahmins. 
Water and mud from this river are thrown wu him, 
and the Stone, already described, is placed 
near him, other ceremonies are performed till 


are others, however, to which we must briefly advert. 
The extreme fondness of the Orientals for formal and 
minute ceremonies in their interviews with each other, 
is well known. ‘The most important of these ceremo- 
nies, practised especially am the Mahtatta tribes, is 
called milling. A detail of all the minutiz would be 
tedious and uninteresting. It takes place only between 
two persons of equal , and generally when they are 


in the field with their troops. A spot mid-way be- 


tween their camps is selected for the iriterview ; a 
towards this spot, two splendid and magnificent caval 
cades set off, as nearly as possible, at the same time. 
As soon as they come in view of each other, the titles, 
rank, &¢. of the parties, are solemnly and loudly pro« 
claimed by officers kept for that purpose. The_ 

son to whom the honour ‘is intended, then first lights 
from his elephant, and mills with all the attendants of 
his visitor. The ceremony consists in embracing S lay- 
ing the head first over the right, and then over the left 
shoulder, and making a salute by lifting the hand up 
to the forehead. No business is transacted on these 
occasions. When the chiefs visit each other in their 
respective camps, valuable presents ry given; and on 


i 


perform certain cere- 
monies, Similar to those which are performed 
round the Maypole in England. ‘ 
The Hindoos are much addicted to gaming, especial- 
ly cock ing ; besides cocks, quails and other birds 
are trained for-this purpose. At these the Hin- 
doos will ly lose all their ornaments, and even 
part of their Chess is a favourite play with them, 
and. to have been played in the most remote 


The mode of playing it, in 
use the Hindoos, very strongly resembles 
the E mode. Dancing, tumbling, slight 
hand tri and wrestling, are favourite amusements 


toa i 
The dancing-girls, or devadassi, are generally of agree- 
Po dx Meagan : al rs agli 
ease, are not alw: iy 
E They devote themselves to the honour of the 
gods ; but this does not prevent them from hiring them- 
selves out to those who wish for their exhibitions ; and 
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to display their persons to the greatest advantage, are 

hang with lite bells. There are also male 

but these confine themselves to Surat is 
i i feats of the 
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ties! The 
Establishment, is com 
markable, that there are few punishments in 
it, the slightest reproach being felt as severely as the 
greatest punishment is, among soldiers of E: na- 
tions, the coast of Coromandel, the Hindoo is 
inferior, both in bodily and mental qualities, to the 
Bengalee ; the other inhabitants vary much in their 
character. The Mahrattas are bold, active, and insi.« 
dious ; among the higher classes, and especially among 


the Brahmins, there is frequently displayed a very ex- 
traordinary degree of urbanity, ing, not from 
feeling, or even politeness, so much as from hypocrisy. 
Their command of temper and countenance is indeed 
One of the 
—_— &e: ~ their nea food ; and this 
iarity still exists. out the southern s 
Shad, nowt: fowls deat common article of dict 
with the lower castes; but in the northern parts, 
are seldom eaten except by the Mahomedans and Euro- 
Fish is eaten even by some of the Brahmins, as 
eno already noticed ; but in all cases where fowls 
or fish are eaten, they are mixed with a very large por- 
tion of spices. Vegetables are their —_ iet, in 
all cases most plentifully mixed with vegetable oils. 
Wheat is used by some of the natives of northern Hin- 
, but in no great quantities. Rice, barley, and 
different species of pulse, made into cakes, is the usual 
food in Hindostan Propsr and the Decan ;—raggy, in 
Southern India. Mrs. Graham thus describes the mode | 
making rice cake:—After the rice had been pound- 
éd by a mill already noticed, the woman, whom Mrs. 
Graham observed, carefully washed every vessel, though 
apparently clean before, “ and then mixed her rice- 
flour with milk, water, and salt, when she beat it be- 
tween the palms of her hands till it was round, and 
it on # round iron plate, sach as is used in 
Scotland for oat cakes. Besides these cakes, she pre- 
of maize, by rubbing off the chaff, 
and laying them in the fire to roast for the family su 
per. At the next hut, the woman was grinding mis- 
sala, or curry stuff, on a flat smooth stone, with another 
like a rolling-pin. Less than an English half- 
of turmeric, spice, salt, and 


and 
and acids he a oer are found in every 
pa tae Fie he Hindoos eat their food 
generally from dishes made of the leaves of the plan- 
tain. In ewe a single leaf is sufficiently large for 
this purpose ; See - where they are not of a 
Se they are together by people cal- 
rhi, who make it a particular business, are to be 
found in , and receive their allowance of 
from the Zemindar and Ryot, in the same manner 
Brahmin, bard, &c. The , also, who makes 
the earthen vessels used for cooking the food, or hold 
ing water, receives his allowance in or of —, 
ater is the only drink of respectable Indians; toddy 
and other intoxicating liquors are seldom drank except 
In such a hot climate, it is 
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in Guzerat. 


the south, it is held in great disrepute. Here, taking 
snuff is much more common than in Bengal, The 


t part of the army on the Bengal Statistics. 
ara = ap tasee Wes aad inka to, 


peculiarities of the Hindoos, recorded by Food, 
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Statistics» lower classes indeed smoke segars; but. by this prac- 


Dress 


tice, a Brahmin would lose his caste; and even those 
of the Sudras, who are comparatively rich, would be 
dishonoured. It is scarcely necessary to state, that the 
religion of the Hindoos forbids them to taste any food 
or liquid, which has been prepared. by, or belongs to 
persons of a different religion. 

The distinctions of dress in India consist almost en- 
tirely in the fineness of the linen of which it is:made. 
The kinds and form of their garments are the same 
that they were 2000 years ago, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the turban, the jumnah, and long drawers, 
which are su d by some to have been borrowed 
from the Mahomedans, The ancient dress of the In- 


dians, as described by Arrian, consisted of. a muslin, 


cloth thrown lomely about the shoulders, and ‘a muslin 
shirt which reached to the middle of the leg... He likes 


wise notices that their beards were «dyed various co-, 


lours. The dress of the womem at present, is very 
simple and graceful; a boddice, or close jacket, with 
half aleeves: fastened hehind, and generally made of 
coloured brocade, covers their breasts, without conceal- 
ing their form. The shalice, a wide and long piece of 
coloured silk or muslin, is wrapped round the waist, in 
such a manner as to leave part of one leg bare; on the 
other side, it reaches below the ancle, which it covers 
with long and graceful folds: in front it is gathered 
up; and the upper end, which crosses the breast, is 
sometimes thrown over the head asa veil. The hair 
is generally tied in a knot on the back part of the head, 
and the roots are often stained red. The hands and 
feet are covered with bracelets and rings; and a va- 
luable jewel is frequently fastened in the nose. The 
large black eyes of the Hindoo women are lengthened 
out at the corners by black streaks; and the palms of 
their hands, soles of their feet, and their nails, are 
stained red with the juice of the seeds of the hinsea 
plant. The dress of the men is either in what is con- 
sidered as the ancient Hindoo fashion, or in that which 
resembles the dress of the Mahomedans, and which, as 
we have already mentioned, is supposed to have been 
introduced by the Moguls. The former consists of a 
piece of cloth fastened round the waist, reaching down 
to the knee. Round the body another piece is folded, 
in different modes, according to the fancy or taste of 
the wearer. A piece of fine muslin envelopes the head. 
In the other fashion, wide drawers reaching to the 
ancles are worn, together with a long robe, which is 
crossed over the breast, tied round the loins by a scarf. 
A kind of turban is worn on the head. The Indians 
who wear this dress are distinguished from the Moors, 
by the circumstance, that their robes are fastened on 
the left side of the breast, whereas. those of the Moors 
are fastened on the right side. Sandals, or slippers, 
are worn on the feet, the latter having a long crooked 
int. The Hindoos generally shave their heads and 
eards, with the exception of a lock of hair on the back 
Rene their head, and a smal] pair of whiskers. _The 
ifferent castes are distinguished, with respect to their 
dress, by strings worn round the shoulders. The 
string of the Brahmins is composed of threads of cot- 
ton ; the number, mode of spinning and dyeing, and 
of knotting, are most especially marked out by their 
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of fewer threads ; the Brice have one with still 
threads ; but the Sudras*are-not permitted to wear, 
any string. Khe 
The houses of the great mass of thé Hindoos are Houses. 
made with little trouble or expence, and in avery short 
time, A number of mats, formed of the leaves of the 
m or cocoa,nut tree, are spread over a roof made of 
mboo laths, whilst the bamboo, unsplit, forms the sup- 
ports of the house... In it, a Hindoo can live for six 
months in those parts,of Hindostan which are not sub- | 
ject to much rain, The houses of rather a better de- ; 
scription have walls made of mud, which the intense 
heat, of ,the ‘climate soon renders. sufficiently hard. 2 j 
These walls are raised to the height, of six, or seven 
feet); the covering consists of rushes or rice straw. On 
the west of India, the. practice of covering houses. with, 
tiles is general. . Different styles of building preyail to 
the north and the south of the Krishna. To the north 
of this river, the roofs are in many cases pitched and 
thatched ; to the south, those of the lower classes are Pe 
flat roofed, and covered with mud and clay. The houses q 
in the south of India, also, usually consist only of one - 
storey, inclosing a court, with.asmall gallery supported 
by slight wooden pillars. The houses of the more. 
opulent, consists of two storeys, and are sometimes built - 
of brick,, The.upper storey is set apart for sleeping, : 
studying, or performing any business in which they do 
not wish to be interrupted. On the floor of a gallery 
which runs out towards the street, and is raised a little 
above it, the palanquin bearers, and other attendants, 
often lie down, The cement employed in the con- 
struction of the best houses, is composed of sugar and 
lime. The best sort of cari, which is used in painting 
their houses, is produced in North Canara. — : 
The furniture of the houses is in general. very sim~ 
ple. The floors of those of the lower classes are either 
the bare mud, or are covered with straw. The floors 
of the apartments of the higher classes are covered with 
mats and carpets, over which is frequently laid white 
cotton cloth, The other articles of furniture in the 
common houses consist of a bed-frame; on which a 
mat is placed ; a few flat dishes of copper or brass ; 
a brass drinking vessel with a spout; a pot in which 
they boil their rice; a lamp; and a large wooden mor- 
tar to. pound the rice. A Hindoo has no table: he 
eats alone upon the bare ground. The whole of what 
may be called his table service consists of a brass basin 
and an.earthen plate. ___. Nap: lidigne adh eel 
From the account we have given of the dress and. Expence 
food of the Hindoos, it may easily be perceived that ° living. 
the expences of their mode of living must be very tri- 
fling ; otherwise, indeed, it woul 
the Hi 


religion, The Chehteree caste wear a string campovend Statistica, | 
fewer, nee 


be impossible for 
indoo labourer, whose wages seldom reaches five ._.. 

shillings a month, and is in general much lower, should 

be able to. support himself and family... On this sub- 

ject there is some curious and raat information 

in the reports on the affairs of the East India Contpe 

ny laid before Parliament. The following table exh 

bits a statement of the expences and earnings 2 the. 

mily of a Madras labourer, consisting of himself, his 

aie and five children, the eldest eight years of age,— 

the youngest an infant... ee Fae 
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1 Pallem’ = 1 oz. 25 dr. The cash is a copper coin, 373 to a penny,: coined Statistics. 
40 Pallem = 1 viss = 3 lbs. 2 oz. and sent from England to India, —— 
8 Viss = 1 maund-= 25 lbs. aoe he ae oreaS Expence of | 
20 Maunds = 1 candy = 500 lbs, : The following is a general estimate ofthe consump. living, 
1 Garce — 9256 lbs. 2 tion of natural and manufactured produce in Bengal, 
400 Mercals = 1 garce. Bahar, &c. supposing them to contain 15 millions of 
8 Measures = 1 mercal. . native inhabitants, and that these are divided into eight - 
1 Pagoda = 8 shillings. classes : - 
45 Fanams = | pagoda. 3 
80 Cash = 1 Fanam, 
Number Number of A e rate Av rate Ay rate Total 
Rees Families of cach, Berta per | of cacti Family of each Family consumption 
in each Class. of 4 Persons. Month. per Month. per annum. per annum. 
ca Rup. An. Rup. Rup. Rup. 
500,000 125,000 6 4. 25 800 87,500,000 
1,000,000 250,000 | + 3 12 15 180, 45,000,000 
1,500,000 375,000* 2 8 10 120 45,000,000 
2,000,000 500,000 2 0 8 96 48,000,000 " 
3,000,000 750,000 1 8 6 72 54,000,000 : 
5,000,000 1,250,000 1 0 4 48 60,000,000 
1,500,000 375,000 0 12 3 36 13,500,000 
5,00,000 125,000 lal 2 rN 3,000,000 
15,000,000 8,750,000 $06,000,000 


4000 Europeans of the Ist rank, at ’75 rupees per month, or oe per an. 3,600,000 
S 


3000 do. of the 2d rank, at 30 do. 480,000 
13,000 do. of the 3d rank, at $ do. 96 1,248,000 
Total consumption of European and native inhabitants . . . . $11,328,000 
Elephants at 10 rupees per month; camels and horses at 4; draught and carriage 
bullocks at 2; sheep, goats, hogs, poultry, adequate to the consumption of 8,000,000 
125,000 families, at 24 rupees per annum, = > - 5 - 


Total . . . * ‘ ° : 314,328,000 


On the supposition that four-fifths of the expences The average expenditure allowed to the three first 
of the natives are for food and other necessaries, the classes for food, &c. per day, is 1 ana 9 pice per per- 


average daily expenses of the families of the son. 
And for the other five classes rather Jess than 6 pice 


2 Rup. Ana. Pice per person. 

es an ‘ei “ “si 6 ches rs ee 4 In the first class are included, the nabobs and their 
3d... . it 1 2 lt D0 = 4 °3  -Rearrelations, rajahs, superior zemindars, merchants, 
rs he *" * 9 °-g 4 > Principal shroffs, or bankers, banians, superior brah« 
5th... yer; 55 oe open, Fee OR : ne Ae Sn: 

Be ® olny Dewey Gans. Ga In the second, zemindars, principal renters, inferior 
TUN iain PLE, Teac Mh Ce, 1 3 .. Shroffs, traders, head circars or accountants, superior 
or. Fe ee eee | 0 10 officers of the judicial court, collectors, mohorirs or 


writers, moonshees or secretaries, muftis, second order 
1 14 9 of Brahmins, first rank of native officers, &c. 

PA Aa iture (elothi ted) of eigh In. fe third class, inferior zemindars and renters ; 
—for the expenditure (clothing excepted) of eight head Ryots or principal. men in villages, shop-keepers, 
families of four persons, from the prince to the beggar. __ gomastaks or, Fico second ean eames mens, . 

The expenditure for clothing will be in the families attendants of superior zemindars, superior menial ser- 


Rup. Ana. Pice. vants, &c. 


In the fourth class, petty zemindars, renters, sepoys, 
beck = ’ a ery. - “ ; upper servants, head artificers and mechanics, petty 
oa eF are ip: - eccy 0 factors, pykats, or foot messengers, superior weavers, 
Ath. . 110 Oo petty shopkeepers, &c. 4 aha 
GS FP Sn tEm 1 3 0 In the iit. Glage, superior Isbouring, Ryote posepying 
yes . SS ig Eg wg lands, servants, artificers, distillers, confectioners, re- 
*th. ate Se Og tailers of cowries, common’ weavers, washermen, sail« 
ath. earn ors, &. 
np In the sixth class, second order of Ryots occupying 
Rup. Ana, Pice, . lands, ordinary artificers, common servants, bearers. 
Persons of Ist class. 1 4 0 - bhontzieiac Mele x aes. 
ed for raiment and wash« mee rmen, &c. 
oe ee ¢ 9 6 ing’ per month. In the seventh class, hired husbandmen, herdsmen, 
adi 9 0 7 shepherds, common labourers, &c. 
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afford it, travel either in a 
ora palanquin. The first resembles a turret, 
asmall cart with two wheels, with curtains 
it: it is drawn by oxen. The palanquin is a 
covered with a canopy, suspended on poles form- 
of bamboos ; two bearers take hold of the poles at 
each end, and will carry the palanquin at the rate of 


neighbourhood. 

The ships and boats of the Hindoos are of a very 
i construction ; they make little use of nails or 
iron work ; the planks are sewed together; the seams 


Every horse has two persons 
Seat “ye rome gaa tapoae ae ongga 
an Indian arm 
pong lb pes on its 4 
emigrates ; people 
homes, are called the 
however, i 


The supreme authority in British India, which, 
have seen, comprises, either in ita divect exsindiovet pa, 
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thority, the greatest of India, is vested in a Gover- 
ever Mar in poe who is appointed by the Crown 
and the Court of Directors: the seat of this su e 
government is at Calcutta, the capital of the gal 
idency: in each of the two subordinate presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bombay, there is also a governor 
and council. In the Bengal presidency, there is one 
supreme court at Calcutta; six courts of appeal and 
circuit attached to six different divisions; and forty 
magistrates stationed in as many different districts and 
cities. The territories subject to the Madras presiden- 
cy are divided into twenty-one districts: those under 
the Bombay eee are less numerous and less 
clearly defin Besides magistrates for the admini- 
stration of justice, the East India Company have col- 
lectors of revenue in all the districts. This revenue is 
almost entirely derived from land, salt, and’ opium ; 
it amounts to about seventeen millions annually. In 
time of war, the troops in the pay of the Company 
generally amount to about 150,000, of which there are 
seldom more than 25,000 Europeans; the rest are 
native The number of British born subjects 
in India (exclusive of those in the army) is about 
snEhoussians baguegers til posed to ha 
ancient ia are su to have 
been the Sanscrit ; the Pracrit ; the Paiscchi, and the 
Magadhi ; the Sanscrit is still cultivated as the lan. 
guage of literature, science, laws, and religion ; of the 
racrit, or spoken , there appear to have been 
10 dialects ; that still Pracrit is spoken on the 
banks of the Seraswattee ; in it great part of most of 
the Hindoo dramas, and many poems, are written ; the 
next oe ween Pracrit, myer dew the Canujacub- 
who anciently spoke it, is supposed to be the nd. 
pear ema: te Hindostanee ; the Gian, oo Bae 
One eae re recetreatie on the 
ks of the Ganges: the Maihhala is used in the Cir- 
car of Tirkut; Uri in Orissa; the Guzeratic, 
which is not anlike the Hindostanee, is en not only 
in Guzerat. but at Surat, Tatta, &c. The Tamelor 
Malabar extends from Comorin to Canara; the 
Mabratta prevails through the whole of the Mahratta 
territories ; the Canara is spoken in the mountainous 
district which lies between the eastern and western di- 
visions of the ancient Carnataca ; and extencls as far as 
Goa; the Talenga is on the coast of Orissa, in 
Golconda, on the Krishna, and as far as the ceded dis- 
tricts. 

The most venerated books among the Hindoos are 
the Vedas and the two poems ; only the three 
highest castes are permitted to read these. The Vedas 
treat of all the different branches of knowledge; the 
two are the Ramayuna of Valmiki, and 
the . which contains the adventures of 
Krishna ; there are also other ancient epic poems, be- 
sides dramas and lyric poems, in high esteem amo 
the Hindoos; of their dramas, Sacontala, or the fa’ 
rings has been translated by Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Wilkins. 


Statistics. 
—— 
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Books. , 


The ancient music of Hindostan is supposed to have Musi 


been superior to the modern, and to have been more 
cultivated ; the modern scale comprehends seven sounds, 
and in the octave they reckon 22 quarters and thirds ; 
they also divide the seven natural sounds into 84 modes. 
Their instruments are very loud and disagreeable ; and 
consist principally of drums, trumpets, and pipes; in 
their stringed instruments, the strings are made of iron 
or brass wire, and the fingers of who play on 
P. 
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Staristics them are defended by thimbles ; hence the sounds emit- 
—— ted are harsh and unpleasant. There is no harmony in 
their songs ; one person sings in a high and another in 
a low voice, beginning in a low tone, till near the end 
of the verse, they break out into a loud noise, In the 
other fine arts they are equally deficient; in painting 
they are ignorant of perspective gaudy colours, es- 
pecially red and blue, with the figures crowned with 
old, are in their estimation the perfection of painting. 
‘heir sculpture and architecture are rich and elegant 
in ornaments, but rude and destitute of taste and 
judgment in their principles and grand outline ; the 
most ancient remains of these arts are the excavations 
and sculptured rocks in Elephanta and Salsette, at 
Ellore; the seven pagodas, and: in the Cave of Car- 
li in the Mahratta mountains. The Hindoos seem, 
from very remote antiquity, to have been acquainted 
with the construction and use of the arch. The mo- 
dern pagodas or temples differ “considerably in their 
style and ornaments in different parts of Hindostan ; 
those in the north are‘the most simple ; those on the 
coast of Coromandel are built in the style of the most 
ancient temples, of large square stones, so arran 
and connected that they. form a pyramid. The pa- 
godas on the coast of Malabar are for the most part 
circular, and covered with plates of copper. There 
are several magnificent and very costly specimens of 
Mahomedan itecture in various parts of Hindos- 
tan Proper, particularly near Agra, where Shah Jehan 
erected a monument of white marble to the memory of 
his wife, at Delhi, &c. See Civin Arcurrecrurs, vol. 
VI. p.524, 575. 
The claims of the Hindoos to an intimate knowledge 
and chrono- of astronomy from very remote antiquity, have been 
logy. disputed. Its certain, however, that the ancient Hin- 
doos were better acquainted with this-science than the 
Greeks and Romans; and that the rule for computing 
the circumference of a circle was known in India at a 
more early period than in Europe. The division of 
the zodiac is the same as ours, Their year is sidereal, 
beginning when the sun enters Aries, The civil year 
and month begin at sunrise, instead of midnight.. The 
day and night are divided into four day watches and 
four night watches, the length of which must, of course, 
vary with the season. .Each watch is subdivided into 
ghurries, which contain, 24 ‘minutes, which are again 
subdivided into smaller portions of time. These 
riods are measured by a brass cup with a hole at the 
bottom, placed in a large vessel filled with water, and 
marked with lines, As soon as the water rises in it to 
any of these lines, the watchman strikes a pan made of 
bell metal with a wooden mallet, indicating the num 
ber of the ghurrie. (See Horotoey, vol. XI. p- 116, 
Note.), Only very rich men have clocks; and there are 
no public clocks, except those attached to the armies. 
See Astronomy, vol, IL. p. 585, 

Moors, Par- Beside the Hindoo inhabitants of India, there are 

sees, &. Moors, Parsees, Jews, and Christians. The Moors are 
most numerous in Hindostan Proper, especially about 
Delhi. They may be divided into two classes: The 
first comprises the descendants of the conquerors, Tar- 
tars who are continually naturalising themselves by en- 
tering the armies, and Arabians and Persians, who set- 
tle in Hindostan for the purposes of commerce ; the 
second class comprehends all the descendants of eon- 
verted Hindoos. Most of the Mahomedans in India 
are of the sect of Shiah. The Parsees, who are very 
numerous in Guzerat and Bombay, are the descendants 
of the followers of Zoroaster; they are a hardy, enter- 


Painting. 


Sculpture, 
&c. 
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_swers were sent to the Governor-General to several 


‘The following are the results: 

Calcutta division. 
Zillahs or Districts. caculbnpiebtio Mi voce 
_|Miles. _ | to Hindoos. . 
Mah. Hin. 
aadte ee Oe 1,500,000, ito 4 
Midnapoor .«. » + 6102'1,500,000) lto 6 
Berbhoom . . 3858| 700,000} 1 to 20) 
Hooghly . ... « 1,000,000, ito 3 
rea a : . 18175] 800,000). lto 5 
Burdwan . ... « .. |5174/2,000,000) Ito 16 

24 Pergunnahs, inclu- e 
dng Cee. i 882/2,225,000, 1to 3 

Dacca division. 

Dacca city 4. 2 . + 200, 145 to 130 
Backergunge. . . « |4564) 926,7' 6 to 10 
(hap oe » « « « (2600) 750, 3to 4 
Silhit . . . . « « j2861} 492,4 Sto 2 
Mymensing . : . .. |6700/1,928,531) Sto 5 
Jelalpoor. . . . . . |8400/1,000 6 to 10 


rising race of men, and some of them extremely rich, | Statistios. 

‘he Jews are very numerous, especially in the vicini- 
ty of Cochin, where they*are divided into two Classes ; 
the white or Jerusalem Jews, and the encient or black 
Jews,—the latter are considered an inferior race, 

Christianity established itself‘on the Malabar coast at a Christians 
very early period. Before the arrival of Vasco de Gama 
there were 44 churches, all of the Nestorian persua~ 
sion, containing above 200,000: people. At present 
there are not above 40,000 of' this persuasion ; but the 
number of all kinds of Christianson the Malabar coast 
is still about 200,000 ; of whom 90,000 are settled in 
the province of Travancore. In some parts of this 
vince Christian churches are much more numerous than 
Hindoo temples. A great proportion of tHe fishermen 
on the Coast are Christians. 

The population of India has been differently estima- Pop 
ted, nor is it possible to fix it with any degree of ac- 
curacy. According to Mr. C. Butter, in his letter to 
the Court of Directors respecting the temple of Jug- 
gernauth, 19th May 1813, the whole of the Hindoo . 
population, as far as Cabul, is not much short of : 
200,000,000. ‘This, however, is undoubtedly much 
too high an estimate. According to Mr, Walter'Hamil- 
ton, in his East India Gazeiteer, there are in Northern 
Hindostan, Hindostan Proper, the Decan, and the _ 
South of India, 101,000,000 ;. of ~which there are 
53,500,000 in British Hindostan, 17,500,000 in the ter- 
ritories of the British allies and tributaries, 15,000,000 
in the independent principalities, and the same num- 
ber under the Rajpoots of Ajmeer, the Ameers of 
Sinde, the Cabul government, the Rajahs of Bootan- 
and Assam, &c. ‘The Marquis Wellesley, however, in 
a recent debate on East India affairs, stated the popu- 
lation of British Hindostan at only 40,000,000; and — 
this is probably nearer the truth. Supposing the area 
of this of India to be 357,000 ¢ phical square 
miles, this will give rather more than 112 inhabitants 
to the square mile. In the years 1800-1 and 1802, an- 


queries regarding the Bengal Presidency, one of which 
had relation to the re pete of its different districts. 
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neral held to be material, provided the former be laid 
revious to the finding of'the indictment, and the latter 
within the jurisdiction of the court; unless in those 
cases where 2 limitation in point of time is assigned by 
statute for the prosecution of ‘offenders. The offence 
must be set forth with clearness and certainty ; and in 
some crimes, particular technical words must be used, 
else the indictment is void. Thus in treason, the facts 
must be laid to be done “ ¢reasonably, and against 
his allegiance ;” in indictments for murder, it is neces- 
sary to say that the party indicted “ murdered” the 
other ; in felonies, the adverb “ feloniously” must be 
used, and in burglaries, “ burglariously.” In rapes, the 
word “ ravished” is necessary, and must not be expres- 
sed by any i re So in larcenies, the words 
« feloniously took and carried qway” are necessary to 
every indictment, as alone expressive of the precise of- 
fence. In indictments for murder, the length and 
depth of the wound should also in géneral be expressed. 
In some indictments, it is likewise necessary to express 
the value of the thing which is the subject or instru- 
ment of the offence ; as in larcenies, in order that it 


‘may appear whether it be grand or petit larceny ; and 


whether entitled, or not, to the benefit of clergy ; and 
in homicide of all sorts, as the weapon with which it 
is committed, falls, as a deodand, to the king. 

In the law of Scotland, indictments are framed at 
the instance of the Lord Advocate, in whose name they 
are laid. When a private party joins in the prosecu- 
tion, his name may be added to that of the Lord Advo- 
cate ; but when the private party is the principal prose- 
cutor, with concurrence of the Lord Advocate, the ac- 
tion is brought in the form of criminal letters. And 
this last is also the form generally used in prosecutions 
at the instance of the Lord Advocate, when the party 
accused is not in custody. 

Indictments, in Scotland, are prepared in a syllogis- 
tic form. The major proposition states the nature of 
the crime, and in general, that it is severely punishable ; 
the minor states the offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted by the party accused, and avers that it consti- 
tutes the crime stated in the major proposition ; and 
the indictment concludes, that, on conviction by the 
verdict of the jury, the pannel ought to suffer the 
punishment of the law. See Blackstone’s Comment. 
Jacob’s Law Dict. Erskine’s Inst. of the Law of Scotl. 
Hume’s Comment. Bell's Dict. of the Law of Scotl. (2) 

INDIES, East. See Inp1a. 

INDIGESTION. EDICINE. 

INDIGO, a well known and much esteemed blue 
dye. Under the article Dyzine (where see Indigo in 
the Index) will be found an account of the history of 
its introduction into Europe, and of the ‘processes by 
which it is applied in practice. Under Cnemstry, 
(see Index,) will be found a minute account of its che- 
mical properties, with brief notices of its natural histo- 
ry. Butas the importance of indigo renders the histo- 
ry of it, and the processes which it undergoes prepara- 
tory to its exportation. from the countries which pro- 
duce it, interesting to those who cultivate or respect the 
useful arts, we shall, under the present article, give an 
ampler account of these subjects than appeared con- 
formable to the rank which it held under those more 
comprehensive heads. At the same time, as even in 
this instance we avoid unnecessary repetitions, we 
advise those readers who are deeply interested in the 
oupgect to peruse also’the accounts there given. 

_ This substance, or its basis, is contained in the isa- 
tis tinctoria, which grows in temperate climates, and 
‘has been used for imparting a blue colour to the animal 
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and vegetable fibre. It is also contained in some legu- Indigo. 
minous plants of warmer latitudes, particularly various ~~ 
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species of the indigofera, When it exists in small quati- 
tity along with the other constituent of the plant, 
it may be extracted by water, and detained in that 
menstruum a sufficient length of time to admit of being 
used as a dye. These plants, therefore, were, in former 
times, merely dried mt comminuted for the market, and 
the processes of fermentation and exposure to an absorp- 
tion of oxygen were left to the care of: the dyer. The 
isatis tinctoria and lusitanica were indeed often sub- 
jected to a partial fermentation previously to drying. 
In Hindostan, for thousands of years back, the colour- 
ing matter of the indigo plant has been extr , OxY~ 
genated, and precipitated ina comparatively pure state 
for sale. In the plant, the basis of indigo is form- 
ed colourless, destitute of the requisite proportion of 
oxygen, and is then: extremely liable to. decom 
sition and destruction ; but, after it has received t 
addition, its qualities are remarkably permanent. This — 
property is mentioned by Dr. Bancroft, as manifested 
by the simple experiment of squeezing the juice of the 
fresh leaves on calico. The colour is at first green, 
but, by the influence of oxygen from the atmosphere, 
it is converted into a permanent blue, 

This, however, only affords an imperfect, though a 
simple, exemplification of the principles on which the 
preparation of indigo depends. We shall give an ac- 
count of the process by which this is effected on the 


i scale. 

he plants from which it is produced are, 1. The In« 
digofera anil, a large American plant, which affords in- 
digo of good quality. 2. Indigofera tinctoria, a Chi- 
nese and Indian plant, which has been carried to Ame- 
rica. This is less hardy, but more productive than the 
preceding. 3. Indigofera disperma. ‘This affords the 
Guatimala indigo. Its produce is uncommonly fine, 
but less abundant: and, 4. Indigofera argentea, which 
affords the indigo batard of the French. All these 
plants are small shrubs, which emit a smell offensive to ~ 
cattle. The stems with the leaves are cut, and, either 
immediately, or after more or less drying, are pressed 
down into large vats or s rs, then covered with 
water, which is generally cold. . A slight motion, in- 
crease of bulk, and evolution of heat, are in a few hours 
perceived: air-bubbles rise, and patches of froth are 
formed on the surface, t er with a violet or cop- 
per-coloured cream, which soon after acquires a fine 
blue; the body of the liquor becomes green, but in no 
degree turbid, till fully exposed to the action of the 
air. Instead of the peculiar smell of the recent plant, 
a putrescent and extremely offensive odour is generat- — 
ed. In the first part of this process, it has been ascer- 
tained that there is an absorption of oxygen; the gas ~ 
which is separated in bubbles is hee om oat While | 
the liquor first becomes n, it deposits a fine green 
preckaints when treated with alkaltes : at a later pe-— 
riod, it deposits, when thus treated, a substance of 
a light sky-blue, “ When the fermentation is completed, 
the green liquor is drawn off into the beating vat, in 
which | it is agitated-or churned by machinery. Itnow 
absorbs oxygen, and the colouring matter is formed in- ~ 
toa floculent substance, which is merely ended _ 
in the fluid, while the other principles are sull ina 
state of solution. Lime-water, or caustic alkali, is add~ 
ed, to promote the precipitation of the indigo, as soon 
as it is observed to be distinctly granulated. At this 
stage, the froth, from being blue, is rendered colour- 
less by the subsiding of the blue matter, When 
this addition is made, a further absorption of oxygen 


? 
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Indigo. takes place; and, after it has settled a little, the evo- 
carbonic 


acid wholly ceases. When the pre- 
cipitation is the supernatant liquor is of a 
clear brandy or ira wine colour. A or 
olive tint is an evidence of imperfect precipitation, and 
atises either from its being united to a portion of car- 
bonic acid, or its not having absorbed a sufficiency of 


lution of 


gen, most probably the , further exposure 
tothe atmosplere by churning cause it to itate 
an additional portion of indigo when treated wi al- 


stages 
process, to adjust the best degree of each change. If 
the fermentation is too soon stopped, a part of the indi- 


of gas is also to be regulated : when the quanti 
ficient, the liquor is of a yellowish green. When the 
SOL ens an shstaters of procure pelts pected Set 
an ure 

the plant, and the condensation and precipitation of the 
indigo are yal — — oe with the due 
facility, and from yielding an article uine purity. 

omer - tha dein fe = r 
as not being so easi i t rom the 
experi of Dr. Roxburgh, that the absorption of 
oxygen is essential both durmg the fermentation and 


the 

which the indigo under. 
goes, is that of drying, which sometimes is effected 
i Sohn onthe spl olany areata 
pressure, by whi water is out. It is 
ex is ned dha af die, iber iatled om the 
light of the sun. 

Indi differs greatly in its excellence, as well as in 
i tal Some specimens of it have 
much less specific gravity than others, and the lightest 
is the purest. Some of it will even float in water. If 
the air 35 excluded while it is in any degree moist, it 
a chemical change, by which white specks 
are formed in its substance. When too much lime has 
been used in itation, it subsides mixed with the 
indigo, and throws down other adulterating matters. 
Indigo differs greatly in colour. Of the Guatimala in- 
digo, the most esteemed sort which comes from Ame- 
rica, there are three varieties ; one called flora, has a 
fine blue colour; a second, called sobre saliente, is vio- 
let ; and the copper coloured. 


z 


salphuricacid, and the quanti 
of oxymuriatic acid requisite to the colour of 


extractive, anjounting in all to12 parts in 100. From 
the remaining 88 he obtained, by digesting with alco. 
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hol, 30 parts, 


with muriatic acid, he obtained 2 of red resin, 
2 of carbonate of iron, 2 of red oxide of iron combined 
with aluminous earth, and there remained $3 parts of 
silex, and 45 of pure indigo. This last alone gave out 
the beautiful Purp le smoke on burning, which charac- 
terises indigo, and which is the substance itself in a 
state of sublimation. When thus purified, it is of a 
purple colour, a circumstance which is also observed to 
take place with Prussian blue, when most condensed. 
Bergmay obtained 47 oo of pure indigo from the ar- 
ticle of commerce, which, when distilled, yielded 2 
parts of carbonic acid, 8 of an alkaline liquor, 9 of 
empyreumatic oil, 23 of a charcoal, containing 2 parts 
of oxide of iron, and 2 of silex. 

Some have attributed the blue colour of the indigo 
to iron, but this is improbable. Chaptal ascribes it to 
charcoal ; but the mode of combination in which the 
colouring matter exists, is so peculiar, that we ought 
not to ascribe it exclusively to one principle. One 
thing in it remarkable, is, that the compound base shews ’ 
a stronger affinity among its components parts, than that . 
which takes place between it and oxygen, as the base 
may be obtaired in a limpid state, in which it requires 
only the addition of oxygen to impart to it the colouring 
property. Itis by being deprived of a part of its oxygen 
that it is rendered soluble. This was formerly done by 
mixing it with woad which had been fermented. A 
boiling decoction of weld, madder, and broom, was 
first on the woad, and allowed to stand ina 
P 


; me wai temperature, till blue veins were formed on its 
su 


lace. Quicklime, and the indigo in powder, are 
then added, and the fermentation conducted secundum 
artem ; the liquor becomes green and fit for dyeing. 
This is employed in dyeing woollen stuffs ; but 
the ion of lime requires to be carefully adjusted, 
bey im excess, dew to it ot colour. For 

same purpose of disengaging the oxygen, or a 
of it, urine is pete s athllic’ vate, ae a 
green sulphate of iron, in which the metal is at an in- 
ferior degree of oxydation: arsenic and oxide of tin are 
used for the same purpose, or metallic tin assisted by 
the nruriatic or other acids, The substance chiefly em- 
ployed as a solvent of indigo, without se it - its 
oxygen, or imparting any tempora nge of colour, 
is su phuric ad. ‘These theme ste Bo part of the art 
of Dy xix, and to that article we refer for the details. 
See Dr. Bancroft's Researt: ing the Philosoph 
of Permanent Colours. Curmistry, Vol. vi. p.112; an 
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INDRE, the name of one of the central departments 
of France, which derives its name from the river Indre, 
with which it is traversed, It is bounded on the north 
by the d ent of the Loire and Cher, on the east 
by that of the Cher, on the south by the departments of 
Creuse and U Vienne, and on the west by those of 
Vienne, and the Indre and Loire. This department is 
about 54 miles from north to south, and 45 from east 
to west. It contains 362 square leagues. The western 
part of the department abounds in rocks, pools, and 
woods ; but the on the right hand of the Indre 
contains fine fields and vineyards, which afford grain 
arid excellent pasturage. There are iron mines, marble 
quarries, and mineral waters in the department. The 
contribution amounted to 1,652,606 francs, and the po- 
pulation to 207,911 inhabitants. *Chateauroux is the 
principal town. See France, vol. ix. p. 675. 

INDRE anv LOIRE, is the name of one of the 
western departments of France, which derives its name 


consisting ing of a n matter, a reddish Intigo, 
resin, and a little indigo. By digesting the residue _ Indre. 


Indre, 


Indus, 


IND 


from the union of the two riyers, the Indre and the 
Loire. It is bounded on.the north by the department 
of the Sarte, on the east by the department of the Loire 
and Cher, and the Indre ; on the south and south-west 
by the department of the Vienne, and on the west and 
north-west by the department of the Mayne and Loire. 
It extends about 50 miles from north to south, and 45 
from east to west, and contains about 325 square 
leagues. This department has been called the garden 
of France, on account of its great fertility. ‘I'he pe- 
ninsula formed by the Indre, the Loire, and the Vienne, 
is extremely fertile. The district between the Loire 
and the Cher is light and sandy, though productive. 
Rye, barley, millet, wine, fruits, and pasturage, are the 
principal productions, and it contains also iron mines, 
and mineral springs.. The annual contributions were 
2,868,779 francs, and the population 278,758. Tours 
is the capital of the department. See France, vol. ix. 
. 675. = 

INDUCTION. See Loarc. 

INDULGENCES.. See Eccresiasticat History, 
vol. viii. p. 316., and Rerormarion. 

INDUS, a celebrated river in India, known to the 
ancients by the name of Sindus, or Sinthus ;, is called 
the Sindhu, or Sindhus, in the Sanscrit ; and Aub Sin- 
de, or the water of Sinde, by the Persians. Its source 
has never been explored, and still remains a subject of 
conjecture, The natives of Hindostan assign to it a very 
remote origin in the mountains, four or five days jour- 
ney to the north-west of Yarchand ; which would place 
it near the city of Cashgar, in Chinese Tartary, about 
44° north latitude, and 70° east longitude. Hence they 
describe it as taking a southerly direction, and a 
proaching within two days journey of Lahdack ; then 
turning west, as far as Saighur, (probably the same as 
Shekerdou,) and afterwards proceeding in a direct 
course to the south. Mr. Colebrook supposes that it 
may originate on the western side of the great Hima- 
laya ridge of mountains, and thence take a sweep to 
the north. It enters Hindostan about 33° 15’ north 
latitude, where it is joined by the Attock or Cabul ri- 
ver, after which it is no longer fordable, and is about 
three-fourths of a mile in breadth in the month of July. 
As it proceeds along the frontiers of Afghanistan, it re- 
ceives all the principal streams of that region ; and, 
from Calabaugh northwards, it is a clear stream, rather 
deep than broad, flowing between two ridges of rocks, 
and yielding from its banks abundance of salt and 
alum. In the province of Mooltan, it receives all the 
rivers of Lahore or the Punjab, and increases consider- 
ably both in depth and breadth ; but is not considered 
as one of the five rivers, which give the name to the 
Punjab, being rather the trunk or stock into which the 
Cabul and Lahore waters flow. About 170 miles from 
the sea, it divides into two branches, of which the 
westermost is the largest. This branch, after proceed- 
ing about 50 miles to the south-west, divides again in- 
to two parts ; and, as it approaches the sea, is subdivi- 
ded into several other branches or creeks, like the Sun- 
derbunds or Delta of the Ganges, of which the largest 
isthe Ritchel. At the mouths of these different branch- 
es, the bore or sudden influx of the tide is extremely 
high and hazardous ; but it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that the tides are not visible up the river at a 
go distance than 60 or 65 miles from the sea, 

rom Attock to Mooltan, it is called Attock, or for- 
merly Nilab; and, farther down, it is named Soor or 
Shoor, till it separates at Tatta, (supposed to be the 
ancient Pattala), when its largest branch is denomina- 
ted Mekran, _ Its whole course, including its windings, 
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and supposing it to originate to the north-west of Cash« 


gar, is estimated at 1700 miles. [rom Attock to theJnfanticide. 
about a mile, and its ““Y¥—" 


Delta, its breadth is gene 
depth varying from two to five fathoms. y It is bavi 
ble for vessels of 200 tons burden, from the Gulf of 
Cutch to Lahore—a distance of 760 geographical miles. 
From Attock to the sea, a distance of nearly 900 miles, 
it runs south by west, with fewer windings than any 
other river in India ; and forms, through the whole of 
that extent, a distinct barrier to Hindostan, which has 
never yet been passed by any of the invading armies. 
Its two principal mouths are those which enter the sea 
at the village of Ritchel, and at Jiget Point in the 
Gulf of Cutch ; but the number and positions of its se- 
veral outlets have been very imperfectly astertained. 
The Delta of the Indus is about 150 British miles in 
length along the coast, and 115 in depth from the se- 
paration of the superior branches to the most promi- 
nent point of the sea coast. The lower part of this 
Delta is intersected by creeks and rivers in-almost eve-« 
ry direction, but is altogether destitute of trees ; and, 
except a few of the drier spots, which are covered with 
brushwood, it is a mere desert of arid sand, noisome 
swamps, and muddy lakes. The upper part is well 
cultivated, and produces abundance of rice, which is 
mentioned by Abul Fazel as forming, with fish, the 
principal food of the inhabitants of these districts. A 
great portion of the Delta, especially the nearest to the 
sea, is set a for the rearing of camels, which feed 
upon the tender parts of the brushwood, _ See Rennel’s - 
Memoir of a Map of Hindostan ; Foster's Journey from 
Bengal to England ; Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer ; 
and Tennant’s Indian Recreations. 9) 

INFANTICIDE. The solicitude almost universal. 
ly observed for the preservation of human life, has 
been subject to some remarkable exceptions in differs 
ent ages, and in various parts of the world. Not only - 
has the ordi course of nature been interrupted in 
restricting, the Intercourse of the sexes by positive or« 
dinanees, civil or ecclesiastical, but the latent embryo 
has been destroyed in its progress to maturity, and the 
infant consigned to death at the moment’of beholding 
the light of day. ; 

Parental affection seems so deeply rooted in mankind, 
by a wise provision for the protection of the offspring, 
that, without actual evidence, it would be difficult to- 
credit the extent to which infanticide has extended. 

It has been affirmed by some learned authors, that 
the sole purpose of nature in preserving the animal 
kingdom is the reproduction of thespecies. Yet mankind, 
ait to disappoint her object, condemn themselves to 


. celibacy, sometimes by vows of such a nature, that 


their infringement would be attended with the-forfeit- 
ure of life. Nay, there are repeated instances of mar 
ried persons having withdrawn from each other’s socie= 
ty from similar motives. _Mandelslo relates, that,:in 
the Island of Formosa, the women have no children 
until they are 35 or 36,‘ from the impression they te- 
ceive from their priestesses, that it were a sin 
and shame for them to bear children before that age.” 
Therefore, should they become pregnant previously, 
abortion is procured by violent means, and. by the as- 
sistance of the priestesses themselves, The laws of 
Tunkin are so severe against haying illicit offspring, 
that the same practice prevails; and it is thence so 
frequent, that there are women wi profession. it 
is. to facilitate and obtain abortion. It is said, by 
Krascheninikow, that there are females in Kamtschat-. 
ka who use herbs and conjurations to prevent con-, 
ception, ‘and that they procure abortions by means of 
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Infanticide. poisonous medicines, wherein they are assisted by skil- shame. Mothers in Japan, it is affirmed, do not scruple Infanticide 
“== ful old women. M*‘Kenzie, the late traveller across the to suffocate children at the breast, on finding themselves 
pewveces North American Continent, affirms that the women of too poor to bring them up. Infanticide is said to be com= 
ine ior, the Knisteneaux frequently procure abortion to avoid mon in China exclusively from that cause. The women of 
en. the distress | : on taking care of, and maintain- the Knistineaux, whom we have already named, frequent- 


consequent 

ing, their children. The Eskimaux, inhabiting the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, according to Ellis, constrain 
their wives to obtain frequent abortions for the same 
cause, pt Rares of an herb common in that country : 
and aie » Denys, says, that if a woman of 
North rica: became pregnant whilé suckling her 
child, she obtained abortion; alleging, that nursing 
one at a time was enough, Other examples might be 
given; for procuring abortion is common over the 
world, and must to a certain extent prevail where mis- 

fortune or disgrace attend the birth of the offspring. 
There is too great reason for considering these mo- 
tives as the cause of infanticide where the child is 
actually born. The instances of it are innumerable, 
arising also from different causes. Among the 
inhabitants of the Kurile islands, it is customary to 


@ne of twins Gestroy one of twins. The American Indians, in the 


destroy cd. ighbourhodd of Berbice, are said to do so, from be- God that she who gave me life had shewn her affection 
lieving that the birth of two children proves the infide- by depriving me of it at my birth: my heart would 
4 themother. Kolben informs tis that the ugliest have had less to suffer, and my eyes less to weep!” 
Hottentot femalet wins is put to death, under the pre- In most countries, it is the female offspring which is Females are 
text that a mother cannot suckle two females at once. doomed to destruction, while the males are rail thus, more usual- 
At least one of twins was wont to be destroyed with if the twins of the New Hollander be of a different sex, '¥ d#rye- 
the Kamtschadales ; and in New Holland, the weakest it is the daughter alone that perishes. Dobrizhoffer re- 
and lightest is quickly suffocated by the mother. lates, that he has known mothers among the Abiponians, 
Infanticide As there is greater difficulty experienced in support- a South American tribe, who destroyed the whole off- 
on xccount ing feeble sickly children, or those labouring un- ing as soon as they were born; but others more com- 
ro ere. der prominent im ions, so the parents monl the males than the females. The ancient 
tee have had less in bereaving them of exist- Arabians, especially those of thetribes Koreish and Ken- 


ence. Diodorus relates, that all deformed children 


ly put their daughters to death to them the miseries 
attached to a life of continual pain and labour, which 
is their own condition. According to Gumilla, the 
South American women on the river Orinooko, are 
so keenly alive to the unfortunate condition of their 
sex, that, to spare their daughters from it, they cut the 
nave] string too close, that they may perish. A mis- 
sionary having reproached a woman with the cruelty 
of this practice, «‘ Would to God,” she replied, “ that 
my mother, when she brought me forth, had shewn as 
much compassion and regard for me as to have pre- 
served me from the pain I have endured and must en- 
dare until the end of my days. Had she buried me alive 
when I was born, I should not have felt death, and it 
would have saved me from all I am indispensably sub- 
jected to, as well as labours more cruel than death is 
terrifying. Would to God, father, I repeat, would to 


dah, were accustomed to bury their hters, from the 


in Teprobana, which we suppose is Ceylon, were put apprehension of inability to provide for them, as also, it 

: to death. Quintus Curtius says the <2 of hast in ead, from the grief Chick would be felt on their be- 

the ~~ of Sophitus. ising children were coming captives, or from their immoral conduct. But 
reared in Sparta: the others were destroyed; nor most bly the first was the leading cause, which, as 
could parents spare those whom bp! chose; as they well as the fact itself, is proved by various in 
were submitted to the examination of certain persons, the Koran: “ Verily the Lord will enlarge the store of 
and if'weak or deformed, were thrown into a cavern. whom he pleaseth, and will be sparing unto whom he 
Gemelli Careri was told in Paragoa, one of the Philip- 


Canses of 


pine islands, that children born with imperfections, 
i oak disable them from working, 


a hollow cane, and buried. These 
sity rather than of choice ; because in countries where 


Tous custor, irae e a similar source, when a 


aan kill not your children, for fear of being 
ht to want ; we will provide for them and for you: 
verily the killing of them is a tsin.” By this, and 
other injunctions of Mahomet, ice is supposed to 
have been abolished in Arabia. bly it never was 
universal there. But it has been reserved for modern 
times to discover the exi of a numerous tribe 
which seems to have d almost the whole female 
offspring without exception. As the British dominions 
extended to the north-west of the Indian stems a 

e province 


Female in- 


Iman per and ans were put to certain race called Jarejahs, was found in val 
death ; not from the desire of shedding blood, but be- of Guzerat, and the district of Cutch, where civilization —e in 


. it'seems an invariable practice of the sa- 
vages of ‘Holland, to inter the sucking infant in 
‘the same grave with it departed mother ; nay, the fa- 
ther is the first to heap the earth over the bodies of 
both. No concern is testified by the relatives for its 
fate. They 


The sources of infanticide may, in general, be traced 


infanticade. tg necessity, superstition, the love of pleasure, and 


had made considerable advances, and where the nature 
of the country removed all apprehensions of want. 
Here there ure different gradations of rank, andthe mem- 
bers of this tribe are far superior in point of refinement to 
those in savage life. The Jarejahs destroy all their daugh- 
ters at the moment of their birth, just as the result 
of an ordinary custom, which excites no concern, and 
induces no reproach, But if the deed is not ted 
immediately on birth, it becomes criminal: It is also 
done in obedience to the will of the father, who may 
direct the life of the infant to be The birth of 
a son among these people is a scene of mirth and festi- 
vity ; that of a daughter passes unnoticed. As Ma- 
homet writes of the ancient Arabs,“ and when any of 
them is told the news of the birth of a female, his face 
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throw them alive to the dogs. ‘The missionaries affirm Infanticider 
that the Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, an African tribe, —~—— 
whose history is little kgown, “take no great care 1 Afticm 
of their children; that they kill them without re- 
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Infanticide. becometh black, and he is deeply afflicted : he hideth 
—\~" himself from the people, because of the ill tidings which 
Female in- have been told him, considering within himself whether 


fanticidein },6 shall keep it with disgrace, or bury it in the dust.” 


Abolished for 5000 years. Fortunately for the natives of Guze- tothe istrates, who, having brought it up, were enti- 
by the ex- rat, the British influence extended to that province, and _ tled to sell it for a slave. Almostall the children exposed 
meosingg = , the resident, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, (who now re- in China are females; and the number, though it be dif- 
Walker, | Sides on his property of Bowland in Selkirkshire,) con- cult to approximate the truth, is certainly very great. Mr 
ceived the possibility of abrogating a custom so revolt- Barrow computes, from the most authentic data which 
ing to humanity. He endeavoured, with admirable skill may be deduced from the statement of the missionaries, 
and perseverance, not only to divert the chief men of that it is not less than 9000 in Pekin, the capital, and 
the country from this horrible practice, but to gain the as many in the provinces. It is part of the duty of the 
support of the female part of the inhabitantsin promo- police, to carry away in carts early every morning, 
ting his views. Many difficulties opposed his wiseand those who may have been exposed during the night. 
benevolent exertions ; but he had at last the felicity of No inquiries are made: many are dead, but some still 
seeing them crowned with complete success. The chiefs survive, and all are conveyed to a pit without the walls, 
renounced a practice, which they defended as having wherein they are thrown promiscuously. Here the 
been interwoven with the existence of their tribe for Roman Catholic missionaries attend, selecting the most 
thousands of years; mothers soon brought their off- lively among the infants for future proselytes, and ad- 
spring, thus saved from premature destruction, to the ministering baptism to others before they are left to 
arms of their preserver; and the very first lesson they expire. The causes of exposure and infanticide are 
were taught was to pronounce his name. It must cer- sought in the necessities of the parents, as with the 
tainly appear singular, that prejudices so deeply im- ruder nations; for those least capable of providing for 
planted, and passing, as it were, by inheritance, could themselves are compelled to abandon their offspring. 
be rooted out by the efforts of one individual, and thus Infanticide is well known to be connived at by the 
admit a benefit of such magnitude being conferred on Chinese government, and never the subject of punish. 
humanity, But when reflection is awakened to the wel- ment. 
fare of our offspring, it is nature which begins to plead, Instead of awaiting that period, however, when. even Society for 
____ and whose voice will eurmount almost every obstacle. by exposure an infant may have the chance of survi~ murdering 
Infanticide © Other instances May be given of that infanticide vance, we find the Arreoys forming a mysterious so- : 
in general, which is not restricted to females. Krascheninikow ciety expressly for the purpose of destroying their 
says, that there are some of the Kamtschadale womenso whole teprity at the moment of birth. This society 
unnatural, as to destroy their children when born, or is peculiar to the islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 


On the birth of a daughter, it is said that the attendants 
of the mother repair to the oldest man in the house, 
who desires them to go to the father of the infant, and 
obey his orders. They do so, and he merely enjoins 
them to act as is customary, and so to inform the mother. 
On their return, she is told to proceed in conformity to 
their usage. It seems doubtful, however, whether all 
this ceremonial truly ensues, for ceremonies are gene- 
rally obliterated in matters of frequent occurrence ; but 
the death of the infant undoubtedly follows, and more 
commonly by the hands of the mother. Yet here there 
is much mystery preserved, somewhat similar, as we 
shall see, to the customs of that society which is insti- 
tuted exclusively for the purpose of infanticide. The 
déed is committed in private, though not with the de- 
sign of concealment, for neither shame nor punishment 
is its consequence. Ladies of rank, who may have 
slaves or servants, are said sometimes to charge them 
with this cruel office, but they are usually the perpe- 
trators themselves. As to the mode of destruction, it 
is figuratively expressed by the Jarejahs that the in- 
fant is drowned in milk; but it rather appears, that 
when the mother is apprized of the paternal sentence, 
she puts opium on the nipple of her breast, which be- 
ing absorbed along with the milk, speedily extinguishes 
life. When destroyed, the infant is put into a basket, 
and carried out for interment. The extent to which 
female infanticide is carried in Cutch and Guzerat is 
surprising, not fewer than 3000 females perish yearly 
in the former, and it is affirmed 20,000 in the latter. It 
will appear strange how the race can be preserved un- 
der such a system of depopulation ; but natural chil- 
dren are not within its sphere; wives are obtained 
by the men from other tribes, and there are, besides, a 
few. exceptions in parents sparing their daughters. No 
account of the origin of the custom can be given by 
the Jarejahs, who affirm that it subsisted among them 


morse on various occasions, as when*they dre ill- 
shaped, or when they are in want of food. When 
the father of a child has forsaken its mother, or when 
obliged to fly from the Dutch boors, or from others, 
they will strangle them, smother them, cast them awa: 
in the desert, or bury them alive.” Should there be no 
exaggeration here, the barbarity of these sav is 
greater than that of any other tribe whose name is pre- 
served in history. But the missionaries even seem to 
assert, that a lion comes to their dwelling for the ex- 
press purpose of devouring infants. “ There are in- 
stances of parents throwing their tender offspring to the 
hungry lion, who stands roaring before their cavern, 
refusing to depart until some peace offering be made to 
him.” Mr. Barrow passes a strong censure on this sen- 
tence ; but, when stripped of its apparent extravagance, 
it may be resolved into what a later missionary, Mr. 
Campbell, expresses with greater sophcty, “the Dutch 
boorsaffirm, that the Bushmen often throw their children 
to the lion to preserve themselves, which has greatly in- 
creased the desire of these animals after human flesh, 
especially the flesh of Bushmen, so much so, that were 
a ‘ion to find a white man and a Bushman asleep to- 
gether, he would take the Bushman and leave the white 
man.” The same author mentions, that the Bushmen are 
very kind to their own offspring,—* though there are 
frequent instances of those who have had children mur- 
dering them, if the father refused to provide for them.” 
It is generally 
in China, being either immediately committed by the 
hands of the parents, or resulting from exposure to 
the influence of the elements. The exposure of chil- 
dren was a privilege commonly sanctioned among the 
ancients: it was so prevalent, that lian celebrates 
the humanity of the Thebans, who decreed capital pu- 
nishment against it: nevertheless, where the parents. 
were in poverty, they might offer the child for a price 


reed that infanticide is universal yy chine. 
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perpetrated in immediately after birth. 
of EAS 
wise would themselves icipators in 
the cris’, end lable to forieit their lives.” The ordinan- 
ces of this society seem absolute and imperative; and 
any member may withdraw, while the asso- 
ciation subsists, the offspring roust perish. A woman 

_& reproachful name, sig- 
of children.” An instance is 


f 


ed, resisting every to murder their off- 
spring. The ultimate of this association always 
is i ide: it is not known that any similar society 


exists, or has existed; for the words of Father Gobien, 
which have been referred to, are not sufficiently ex- 
it to establish the reverse. He observes, that in the 
called Urri- 
in unbridled debauchery They curried 

unbri 0 carried a 

certain ornamented staff as a badge of distinction ; 


Feewenptriers ay) leaner anmey When an Ota- 
itan chief has a child by a woman of the lower order, 
it is never suffered to live; and the like seems to take 
place reci ly with the higher ranks of females. 
All their natural children must perish. No satisfactory 
conjectures can be offered ing the origin and 
purpose of this mysterious society. Its source has been 
sought in the provision of some wise lawgiver to check 
supersbundant population: but who has ever beard of 
mankind dwelling in territories, frequently fertile, de- 
Vou. 301. PART 1. 
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the pursuit of pleasure, which, without such restraints, 
ialele boteiens freely courted ; and if we may reason 
from analogy, the reasons actuating the Abiponian wo- 
men will support this opinion. During three years 
that children are suckled among that tribe, no con- 
jugal intercourse subsists between the uses: the 

usband sometimes takes another wife in interval ; 
and to obviate these alienations, or even repudiation it- 
self, the mother destroys her progeny. 


But we shall find a more powerful motive for infan- Infanticide 
from super- 


stitious mo- 


ticide than all the rest, in that unbounded ascendancy 
which foo sometimes gains over the human 
mind. ‘The practice of the moderns, however, is not 
so. explicit in this respect as what we may collect from 
antiquity. Itis said that the Kamtschadales destroy 
their children if born during storms, though the neces- 
_Sity of doing so may be averted by conjurations. ‘The 


tives, 


igenous inhabitants of Madagascar and Ceylon are - 


likewise accused of infanticide, should the epoch of 
the birth of a child be declared so eee by their 
priests and as Certain periods of time, as the 
months of March Sad April, the tase week of every 


month, with every Thursday and Friday, 
are ju ominous. The child born at these times, 
will ei be animated by evil propensities, or occa- 


sion numberless disasters, from which exemption is 


= by the sacrifice of its life. Mankind have 
nm prone to embrue their hands in each other's 


blood, to itiate or their sanguinary dei- 
ties. But of all offerings, children were deemed the 


most ble, being a sacrifice of what was the 
most to parents. ‘The Moabites offered up 
their children for propitiation in desperate enterprizes. 


Thus, “ when the King of Moab saw that the battle 
was too sore for him, he took with him 700 men 
that drew swords, to break through, even unto the 
King of Edom: but = could not. Then he took 
his eldest sou, that should have reigned in his stead, 
and offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall.” 
2 Kings, iii. 27. Again, it is said that Balak, King 
of Moab, consulting Balaam, the son of Beor of Me- 
sopotamia, and calling on him to come and curse his 
enemies, exclaimed, “‘ Wherewith shal) I come before 
the Lord, and bow m before the high God? Shall 
I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves of 
a old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
rams, or with ten thousand rivers of oil? Shall I 
gee my first born for my traw ions, the fruit of my 
ly for the sin of my soul?” Micah vi. 7. We read 
that Hamilear, on receiving similar intelligence, at- 
tended with alarming circumstances, immediately seiz- 
ed on a boy, and offered him for a sacrifice to the deity 
Kronus: while, for an opposite reason, after Hanmi 
bal had gained the battles of Ticinus and Trebia, it 
was proposed in the senate to sacrifice his infant eon. 
On occasion of an enemy being at the gates of Carthage, 
Diodorus relates, that 200 children, of the most distin- 
guished citizens, were offered up to the sanguin 
deities to avert the danger, We read also, though wi 
more uncertainty of the fact, that the Grecian sooth- 
sayers recommended the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the 
daughter of Agimemnon, to Diana. In descending to a 
more modern period of history; Hacon, King of Nor- 
way, offered his son to Odin to obtain a vi over 
his enemy Harold; and Harold, the son of Gunild, 
sacrificed two of his children to his idols, to obtain a 
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Peruvians are said to have sacrificed their first born to 
redeem their own life when in a state-of sickness, as 
Aune, King of Sweden, in older times, sought’to:pur- 
chase a prolongation of his with the blood of nine 
sons, It was with them as the Israelites, “« Yea. they 
sacrificed their sons and +their daughters unto devils ; 
and shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons 
and daughters, whem they saerificed unto the idols of 
Canaan,” Psalm evi. 37. Thus can the powerful as- 
cendancy of superstition stifle the feelings of nature. 
Nay, the mother herself, who offered her child in sa- 
crifice, never uttered a sigh, test its efficacy might be 
impaired, and while the vital stream’ was flowing from 
a multitude of innocent victims, their screams were 
drowned by the noise of drums and trumpets sounding 
before the idol. «Tell me,” exclaims Plutarch, ‘ were 
the Typhons and the Giants to expel the gods, would 
they exact such horrid rites of merr?” 

Tofanticide may therefore be traced to a feeling of 
shame on the part of the parent, which she has not 
fortitude to bear, to necessitous circumstances, to the 
pursuit .of pleasure, and to the influence of super- 
stition. We cannet affirm, however, that such are ex- 
clusively its sources; but it is not probable that 
many others will be disclosed. See lian Varia His- 
toria, lib. i. cap. 7.; Diodorus, lib. i. cap. 80.3; Plus 
tarch De Superstitione: Opera, tom, iil. p. 321, 1603, 
in 8vo.; Quintus Curlius, lib. ix. cap. 11; Justin, lib. 
xviii. cap. 6; Eusebius \Preposite Hvangelice, lib. iv. 
cap. 15; Dobrizhoffer De Abiponibus, tom. ii. p 105; 
Mandelslo’s Voyages and Travels, p. 170; Collins’ Ac- 
count of New South Wales, vol. i. p. 607 ; Peron, Voy- 
age aux terres Australes, tom.i. p. 469; Kraschenin- 
kow’s History of Kamtschatka; Barrow’s Travels in 
China, p. 167; Missionary Transactions, var. loc. ; Gi- 
lii Saggio di Storta Americana, Voyage a la Guiane et 
Cayenne, p. 182 ; Cook’s and Forster’s Voyages, var. 
loc. ; Moore’s Hindu Infanticide ; Cormack’s Female In- 
Santicide ; Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. cap. 7; 
Koran, chap. vi. xvii. Ixxxi.  (c) 

INFINITIVE. See Grammar. 

INFIRMARY. | A building provided by the public, 
or by charitable persons, and endowed with funds for 
the treatment of the diseases of the poor. 

Infirmaries are.among the most laudable-of all cha- 
ritable establishments, and do not fall under the same 
objections with some others. They do not, like the 
system of poor laws, encourage indolence, carelessness, 
and improvident marriages; nor do they depress the 
minds of the individuals who obtain relief. Acciden- 
tal injuries, and attacks of disease, are-not, like the una- 
voidable infirmities of old age, evils with which all must 
lay their account, and against which a manly spirit calls 
on every person to make a definite provision. It is un- 
doubtedly to be commended, when the labouring 
classes provide against every casualty. But evils of 
this description often intervene unexpectedly, when 
want of time, and other pressing claims, have render- 
ed such a degree of successful providence impractica- 
ble; and the evils, when they come, are in their na- 
ture overwhelming. It is a noble. feature of human 
sympathy, to find society so constructed, that institu- 
tions exist on a scale sufficiently large to afford a ready 
attention to.every emergency of this sort that occurs in 
the average course of events, 

It is to the spirit of Christianity that we are indebt- 
ed for them. . They seem te have had their origin about 
the time of the Emperor Justinian, It has become a 
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uestion among some-of the moderns, who have seen Infirmary. — 


sic 
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the imperfections attending our existing institutions, 
How was the want of them: supplied among the an-« 
cients? It seems to have ea that, from 
their practices, some hints might be obtained by which 
our plans of charity might be improved. But it ought 
to be recollected, that the mass of misery which exists 
in such an imperfect state of society must pass unknown. 
An immediate neighbour may become acquainted with 
a scene of distress, and may exert himself to relieve it ; 
but, where no general encouragement is held out to 
make known cases of this kind to those who are ready to 
relieve them on such a scale as can be depended on, they 
remain neglected. The persons whom our infirmaries 
relieve, would, among the ancient Greeks antl Romans, 
have languished and died with disease and hunger. 
Piety impelled numerous individuals in the Christian 
world te appropriate.a part of their funds, either du- 
ring life, or after their death, to religious and charita- 


ble purposes, 


rs 
had ted been foreseen, and ages of experience were re- 
quired for the formation of a correct policy. The funds 
devoted to charitable purposes, being unalienable, tend- 
ed perpetually to accumulate, and gradually to absorb 
every other kind of property, and the monastic institu- 
tions with which they were connected, became the 
abodes of idleness, and were contaminated with -extra< 
vagance and debauchery. The Reformation, together 
with an internal correction of abuses in the church of 
Rome, placed these, among many other establishments, 
on a better foundation. The greater part of our infirma- 
ries are of an origin much posterior to the Reformation ; 
and some of those of Catholic countries are less de- 
pendent on monasteries than formerly. [t would be 
a matter of too tedious detail to enter on their indivi« 
dual history. In all the European capitals, and mest 
of the other large towns, infirmaries are established. 
In London, there are seven general insti\utions of that 
sort, besides others more numerous, devoted to particu- 
lar branches of the same benevolent object. Almost 
every large town in England, and several in Scotland, 
have one. These have been gradually improved, and 
the principles on which they are conducted have seve- 
ral leading features in common, though not always 
executed in the same manner. We hope our readers 
will be gratified, as well as instructed, by an account of 
some of the difficulties attending such institutions, and 
the manner in which they are surmounted, It will be 
found that it is not enough that the’ spirit of liberality 
should be sufficiently ample, to: commence and endow 
them; and that much invention and sound judgment, 


together with persevering labour, are required on the . 


part of those who conduct them. _ 


By institutions proceeding from this Their refor- 
origin, an immensity of benefit was conferred .on the mation and,” 


But these became liable to abuses which —— 


In the first place, it has been found, that the crowd- The avoid- 


exasperating several diseases, and of generating others, 
such as the hospital fever, and the hospital gangrene, 
which derived their names from these charitable insti- 
tutions. It was found that the mortality thus occa- 
sioned was. beyond all comparison greater than under 
all the disadvantages of domestic treatment. The Ho-« 
tel Dieu of Paris, previously to its reformation, was the 
grave of the sick poor of that metropolis. — 
a general outcry was raised against infirmaries. — It 
seemed dangerous to go near them, and the conclusion 
at one time appeared plausible, that they ought to be 
abolished. This, however, has not been found necessary. 


Hence : 


g of many patients under one roof had the effect of naked 
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‘Infirmary. The influence of contaminations of the 


Yr" been more 


has 

tely i It is now oe vad 
disady. e arises from a plurality of patients be- 
ing within ae holiday ing. All the reformation necessary 
was to avoid ive crowding, and to resign the vain 
boast of the great oumbers of patients contained in these 
places. The beds of infirmaries are now placed at 


distances. The wards are regularly ventilated. 
Frequent whitew ing of the walls, and cleansing of 
the are preted 3 and, in consequence of these 


um, compound fractures of the limbs, and shot 
w 


ounds, when a plurality of them are toge- 
ther, have a tendency to generate an i in the 
Sel eect soi peons. ca than in 


E 
: 
[ 
s 
: 


above and from below ; in the former way, that fresh 


admitted without a burtful cold draught, 


apt to rest in. the inferior part of the wards, may be - 


more effectually dislodged, by seasonably opening = 


plated a having the beds of those patients who sit 
up th op mp may a a He 
Seon be elevated een temper pal by 
the wi to the of the ing, and brought 
eg pera Flock and feather beds are not 


Fa age ag gin Dg “gra pe gers 
other ials, which, from their low valie, admit of 


Water. 


Distarbance. There are other circumstances apt to occur in infir- 


ving curtains om sereens. for the different beds, an ar 
rangement which gives them the adva of a more 
comfurtable appe rand more individual privacy. 

are not em in every. infirmary, partly on 
account of the expence, and partly from the obstruc 


leptics, the unpleasant noise which they in their 
speCtac: 


_ 


parate wards to which these may be sent, and also such Infrmary. 
patients, occasionally, as might annoy their neighbours ““Y""" 
by the piercing cries which under pain or delirium they 

emit. In some infirmaries, for example that of Glas- 

gow, every ward has three single bedded rooms at one 

end, a method admirably adapted to these purposes ; 

asa patient may be instantly moved to one of them, 

without formality or trouble. - 

For the convenience of the surgeon, it has in some 
pore been common toperform surgical operations at the 

-side, in sight of the other patients of the ward. This, 
which could not fail often to shock their feelings, is 
avoided by the easy regulation of having a te 
theatre allotted for all surgical operations. A ingly 
no such practice exists in the British hospitals. 

Some disadvantages have arisen from negligence on Negligence 
the part of the different servants and officers connected obviated by 
with these institutions. To obviate these is a difficult ™?c"°"™* 
task, and requires the utmost vigilance. It is equally 
requisite to see that no abuses are committed by any of 
the patients themselves, to the detriment of others. A 
system of inspection is for these purposes evidently ne- 

- Monthly or weekly inspections are therefore 
practised. The nurses are examined apart from the 
patients about the conduct of the latter, and they, in 
their turn, about their satisfaction with the nurses, The 
medical gentlemen who reside in the house are under 
the direction of the attending physicians and surgeons ; 
and these, notwithstanding the respectability of their 
station, and those principles of honour by which they 
ate supposed to be actuated, are not placed above in- ° 
spection and admonition. Though a rude and frequent 
interference on the part of persons who ure not ade- 
quate judges of medical duties is avoided, the inquiries 
of the visitors have it for a part of their oa ; 
to ascertain how the patients are satisfied with them. 
Opportunities are thus afforded for friendly and in- 
structive explanations, The medical gentlemen derive 
eunien from the interest which others take in'their 

uties ; and, where all wish todo their duty, and possess 
that degree of patience which is necessary to every pub- 
lic character, a good understanding is cultivated. On 
occasions of a different kind, flagrant errors and abuses 
have been fully exposed, and the means have thus been 
afforded of pouting ye endtothem. Different infirma- 
ries enjoy different advantages for this species of vigi- 
lance, Shia shamedepeanenll, the sgtamar-ins Walk 
they are constituted. Where the number of mana- 
is small, have the best chance of maintain- 
ing harmony, of-understanding their duty. But 
they are apt to become remiss ; , from a false de- 

li , to overlook the omissions of one another, and of 

¢ principal officers, The duty of visiting the house 
is alsoapt to become too burdensome, when the turn to 
each comes frequently round. Where the number of 
managers is large, amounting, as in some instances, to 
hundreds, many of them are unacquainted with the na- 
ture of the institution, and either go through the forms = * 
of duty in their turn without intelligence or care, or 
mar the business of the charity, by encouraging fre-° 
quent and vexatious complaints. It is pleasing, how- 
ever, to find, that these ends are in general so effectu- 
ally and agreeably obtained. 

Inlemesiee are liable to a variety of _— abuses, Petty abu- 
which have a tendency to accumulate in their amount, ses watch- 
and thus generate much evil. One of these, is the prac- ¢. 
tice of nurses taking money from the patients. This is 
not always easily prevented, as the latter feel a debt of 
personal gratitude ; and it might appear hard to deprive 
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them of the liberty of showing it, and the nurse of the 
opportunity of receiving a slender reward for superior 
attention, But it is necessary to suppress such a prac- 
tice, otherwise it infallibly leads to a system of exaction 
which amounts to a robbery of the poor. The only 
way in which such practices could be at all tolerated, 
would be by prohibiting them while the patients are 
in the house, and conniving at expressions of their gra- 
titude, which are made after apy of some days or 
weeks. Even this would not be safe, nor  peiacstd any 
thing short of a positive suppression of such perquisites, 
especially when we consider that the same patients may 
be liable to return. 

A system of inspection and explanation does not 
merely secure the conducting of the charities on correct 
principles, but produces a most beneficial effect, by sa- 
tisfying the minds of all coneérned. Hence each pa- 
tient is required to read am enumeration of the advan- 

es of attendance which he may> expect, and a state~ 
ment of the behaviour required of him. A table of his 
diet is also shewn to him. This is a subject on which 
abuses might creep in. It is also one, on which hurt- 
ful mistakes, and unjust complaints, are liable to occur. 
Persons from a distant place, differing in its customsfrom 
that in which they are admitted into in an infirmary, 
are sometimes apt to find fault with the provisions, and 
their complaints will always be more or less soothed, 
when they are informed of the usages of the Country. 
Poor persons from the south of England find fault with 
the colour of their bread in the northern hospitals, 
though fully as wholesome as their own. When the 
reason of the difference is pointed out, they may de- 
spise the customs of the place, but they cease to har- 
bour the idea that they are defrauded of aright. In 
all public matters, systematic explanations compose the 
public mind, and produce a charming alteration on the 
moral aspect of society. It is better to cure jealousy 
by intelligence, than to suppress it by inculcating blind 
confidence, 

Public charities are in some particulars apt to ope« 
rate unfavourably on the moral feelings of those who 
are relieved. We have already stated the encourage« 
ment of indolence as one of these, but one from which 
infirmaries are exempt. Another is a tendency to gene- 
rate a depressing sense of dependenee. Some attempt 
to remove this, by teaching the patients to look on such 
relief as a right rather than a favour,—a notion, which 
is considered as keeping erect the dignity of an inde- 
pendent mind. Some delicate distinctions, however, 
are here requisite for moral practice. Such relief must 
not be considered as a right of the same indefeasible kind, 
2s those advantages that are obtained by a man at his 
own expence. The duties of charity are of such a nature, 
that their limits and re oceasions do not admit 
of being easily defined. They require much reflection 
and care in dnc cagreamigengs and the neglect of them 
is more ex than an act of common. injustice. 
This ought never to be forgotten, otherwise the person 
who receives charity cherishes unreasonable ex 
tions. While the poor man applies for the relief pro- 
vided by public institutions with a mind sensible of 
his claims, he must be taught to recognize the spirit of 
active benevolence in others, without which his wants 
could not be supplied. If he does not, his independ- 
ence degenerates into pertness, ingratitude, and clamour. 
When matters are thus cautiously and modestly con- 
dueted, the moral feelings both of rich and poor are im- 
proved. The rich find that they are relieving persons 
in whose situation they may aftwards, by the reverses 
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of human affairs, be placed; thus their deeds of charity Infirmary: : 
ee wera 


remind them of the lot of mortality. 
stances of such reverses frequently fall under the o 
vation of those who visit infirmaries. ‘They are also 
made to reflect, that no man is absolutely independent. 
The rich depend on the poor as well as the poor on 
the rich, and they feel that their deeds of charity are 
only acts of justice, though they derive in the eyes of 
others a merit from being voluntarily and cheerfully 
performed. 


For the sake of preventing any rao J mortifi- Occasional 
ig ty in payment of 
a more equitable manner, some descriptions of patients ce 


cation that might occur, as well as dispensin 


are required to make a ent in the name of board. 
In some cases of this kind, a difference has been made 
in the diet. This is perhaps injudicious. The diet of 
all ought to be wholesome, and the only differences 
allowed should be those that are rendered proper by 
the state of the complaint. Any other distinction has a 
tendency to mortify the more helpless of the patients, 
unless they are completely separated. c 


Moral disadvantages are apt to arise from the mixture Morals. 


of opposite characters. The virtuous are shocked and 
made unhappy by the profligacy of the vicious, and may 
afterwards be disposed to dissuade others from entering 
such houses; while the young, whose habits are not yet 
confirmed, are in danger of being corrupted by bad com- 
pany. These evils are most apt to appear, where ve- 
nereal patients are accommodated promiscuously with 
others. Accordingly this has been in a great mea- 
sure corrected, by ne to such persons distinct 
wards, and prohibiting all intercourse between them and 
others, or erecting separate institutions for their ae- 
commodation ; such as that highly beneficent charity, 
the Lock Hospital in London, which holds forth to the 
diseased children of vice, both medicine and the sedu-« 
lously employed means of reformation. Want of cor« 
rectness is in other instances kept down by a system of 
domestic superintendence. A person of respectable 
character and manners, capable of exercising due au- 
thority, is selected for a matron, or house governor, 
This is icularly necessary, and sometimes requires 
great abe when any of the resident medical officers 
are pupils, and young men addicted to pleasure, who 
require control for the prevention of abuses. 


These charities are occasionally liable to be ——— Improper 
ed by the persons who apply for relief. They are applications — 
sometimes abused by daring impostors, who apply un- for charity. 


der the guise of distress so assumed as to es- 
cape detection. This is not unfrequently done, for the 
mere purpose of obtaining temporary support. Hence 
the necessity of the utmost cireumspection in examining 
the symptonis of the patient, and, where these are am- 
biguous, practising a well-directed policy for subject- 
ing them to a full probation. Suspicions on this head 
authorise a practitioner to abridge for a day or two,the 
comforts of such individuals,;—a measure to which a 
sick man will submit, as intended for his recovery, 
while a conscious impostor will make his eseape as 
soon as possible. 


The strictest regulations are always practised for pre- Inegulari- ~ 
venting the patients or their friends from bringing jato tice, 


an infirmary any provisions or articles of comfort, ex- 
cept such as are submitted to inspection, and for total« 
ly prohibiting the introduction of spiritous liquors. 
Habits of sobriety, thoughtfulness, and’ religion, also 


receive the usual perme ts, by the appointment 
of spiritual overseers, and the regular maintenance of 
religious worship. “ 
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promote one another’. A practitioner who treats his 
patients in so public a manner, and lays himself under 
the pledge of explaining his reasons for every thing 
that does, and for every omission, solicits new mo« 
tives for the excitement of his diligence, and declines 
to screen his errors under those ambiguous pretexts for 


which private practice furnishes so ready opportuni- 
ties. sag of die bedlab Gidacemeed petierna 
is another saan of the utmost importance in the 
conducting of infirmaries. This practice has often fur- 
nished onetopic ofunjustclamour. Dissections have been 
held up to the horror of the public, and have been mis- 
chievously represented as the ultimate object of the me- 
dical attendants of infirmaries. This is highly absurd. 
In infirmaries, as in private life, no inspections of bodies 
are made without the consent of the friends of the de« 
ceased, if he has any ; and none are made different from 
those which a rational man would invite to be performs 
ed in his own family. When this is the case, no rea- 
son can exist that should ent the performance of 
this sacred duty to the living. It is not for the person~ 
al gratification of the medical profession ; it is for their 
instruction and usefulness in society that dissections 
are intended. The barbarous prejudices which existed 
inst them among the ancients, retarded the progress 
medicine, and kept it in a state of comparative ineffi- 
ciency for many ages. Where such prejudices still 
a let them be submitted to. Let medical know- 
ledge continue obscure and stationary, if it cannot be 
im ed without shocking the delicacy, or rousing the 
adigudienatioe lgnteent tien But let those who are 
superior to this fastidiousness, use their endeavours to 
open the eyes of others, and, in a particular manner, by 
ripe orp the enlightened examples of fathers, in 
the midst of their parental sorrow, examining with their 
own eyes and hands the bodies of the children whom 
they have lost. The illustrious Haller, while he com- 
memorates the excellencies of a deceased son, adds, as 
a circumstance of course, that he gave his body to be 
dissected. 


general hospitals of the metropolis, viz. 
‘s, St. Thomas’, Guy’s, the London, 
the Westminster, St. George's, and the Middlesex, con- 
tain constantly about 1600 persons, and the annual 
number admitted is about 20,000. 
We shall in this article take some notice of the suc- 
cedaneous means which have served to complete the ob- 


The seven 
St. 


jects for which infirmaries are instituted. 


It is for the relief of strangers and persons who have 
no permanent home that their utility is most highly con- 
spicuous. In a large metropolis, numbers of |abourers 
and artizans who have resorted thither A employment, 
occupy lodgings at weekl ents, which they cannot 
retain when sickness A agro of their cecoinda, 
Strangers, also, who come from a distance for a tempo- 
rary , occasionally fall sick. Such are the poor 
Hi who annually migrate to the south of 
Scotland to assist in the harvest. Many of these obtain, 
in their casual sickness, a cure and an asylum at the 
In of Edinburgh, and are justly enumerated 


most interesting objects of public sympa- 


Yet it is not to strangers alone that these institutions 
are adapted. Many persons who are domesticated in 
the places sesiieann Garten fall into sick. 

so overw ing, t require more care 
chair velaionn a2 beens’ cit bidhow on them: Thus 
the family is not only deprived of the the in- 
dustry of a member who has fallen sick, is forced 
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to renounce part of its usual earnings in attending on 
this person. For these cases, infirmaries furnish a most 
seasonable relief. - we 

There are, however, cases of a different description, 
for which they are not suitable. Poor persons are of- 
ten afflicted with slight complaints, which require me- 
dical care to prevent them from becoming dangerous, 
but to whom removal: from their own houses is not 
necessary, and would even prove injurious by prevent- 
ing them from following their usual occupations. This 
is frequently the case with the fathers and mothers of 
families, whose domestic duties, as well as their other 
exertions, are of great importance to society. For such 
persons, dispensaries are formed, at which advice and 
medicine are given to patients who attend on stated 
days. Many of these are too poor to purchase medical 
attendance, though able to make a scanty provision of 
the necessaries of life. There are other patients whose 
complaints are so tedious, that they could not be re- 
tained in infirmaries without occupying the place of 
others who are capable of receiving greater benefit. 
There are some diseases for which infirmaries are posi- 
tively improper, as they require the free air, the va- 
ried scenery and exercise .of the country, and may re- 
ceive all the direction and all the medicine they need, 
by, occasionally repairing to a dispensary. The case is 
similar with the aged poor, Jabouring under complaints 
which admit of no radical cure. 

Poor children, when they fall sick, require such a 
degree of care as an infirmary does not afford, and their 
parents usually object to the removal of them from their 
own immediate superintendance. The necessities of this 
description of patients are not yet in most places suffi- 
ciently provided for. In Philadelphia, there is a socie- 
ty of benevolent females, who provide attendance in a 
separate place for the children of the poor, even when 
in health, in such a manner as to enable the mothers to 
follow some species of industry. One of their expedients 
for the abridgment of labour is, to have large cradles, 
consisting of fourteen or sixteen subdivisions, each of 
which admits a child, so that the attention of rocking 
them can be paid by one, while the opportunities of in- 
dustry are afforded to the mothers in the same house in 
which theirchildren arethus provided for. Similar apart- 
ments might be assigned to the nursing and the medical 
aitendance of sick children. With regard to children 
who are able to walk, the suggestions of Mr. Owen of 


» Lanark Mills, for consulting their comfort and good 


Domestic 
wisits, 


behaviour, in a systematic and abridged manner, might 
be advantageously applied to the formation of an insti- 
tution for the cure of their diseases. All the institu- 
tions now mentioned, will, like infirmaries, be liable, 
in the first instance, to abuses ; and the means of obvi- 
ating these will gradually occur, in proportion as the 
facts become known. 

But many, even of adult patients, can neither be re- 
lieved by infirmaries nor dispensaries. For this reason 
schemes of more extended charity have been attempt- 
ed, amounting to a regular gratuitous attendance of the 
sick poor at their own houses. This would have ap- 
peared at one time a plan of impracticable magnitude ; 
and, it must be confessed, that the enterprize of those 
who undertake to execute it, is some times in danger 
of being defeated by the inadequacy of the means which 
can be provided, especially as many apply besides those 
who are unable to provide for themselves... It is scarce- 
ly possible in any place to find well-educated men, who 
are sup by medical practice, in sufficient number 
for so m' labour ; and the characters of those’ who 
are connected with public charities will not allow them 
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to admit into their body any who are in this respect of a Infirmary. 
y ——— 


decidedly inferior rank. | By efforts of this nature, how- 
ever, much good has undowbtedly been done. It still re- 
mains a desideratum in medical charitieg to provide for 
this object, consistently with the interests of the medical 
attendants, and with the limitation of their duties to such 
a scale of moderation as is compatible with cheerful 
perseverance. After the funds are provided for fur- 
nishing medicines for such institutions, it would be de- 
sirable to provide salaries for the medical attendants, 
not indeed adequate to their trouble, but serving as an 
acknowledgement for their labour, and a partial pre- 
servative against ultimate disgust in the execution of 
their duty. This object would be well worthy of the se- 
pene consideration of those prosperous individuals who 
ave it in contemplation to devote part of their riches 
to charitable purposes, either in the form of donations 
or bequests. It is most likely to be duly appreciated 
by medical men who have acquired a fortune in the’ex- 
ercise of their profession, which they are disposed to 
dedicate to public uses. 
Some of the miseries accom’ 


ying the sickness for Alleviation 


which the poor are admitted into infirmaries, do not of other dis- 


come within the limits of these charities, and the relief *¢v¢™zes _ 
accompany 4 
ing sickness. 


of them might be too burdensome, both for the atten- 
tion and the funds which they would require. To these, 


in some instances, the attention of the humane has been ~ 


directed, and the task of affording relief has been made 
a separate object. An association was formed in Lon- 


: : 
don in 1791, under the designation of the Samaritan So- Samaritan — 


ciety, which attached itself to the London Hospital. Society- 


The singular utility of this laudable institution will be 
best shown, by describing the views of its founders, as 
exhibited in their first address to the public. 

“« Observations prove, that there is Tiaasateiniseapitade 
calling on humanity for consideration, that cannot be 
brought within the provisions of those valuable institu. 
tions. 

I. Poor servants who have been obliged to quit their 
places and go into hospitals, when dismissed cured, but 
yet in a weak state, have frequently no friend to receive 
them, or place wherein to lay their heads securely, till 
they are reinstated in service. 

If. Many young females, who, through distress, have 
pawned or sold their clothing, when raised from the bed 
of sickness, might be saved from ruin by proper assist- 
ance. ‘ 


III. Many within the walls of an hospital suffer the 


greatest anguish, on account of their families at home 
starving for want of the wages of their labour, 

IV. Patients from remote parts of this kingdom, 
when discharged from hospitals in a low, lame, or in- 
curable condition, frequently know not -whither to 

, or what course to take, for avoiding worse evils 
than have befallen them. And foreigners, under si- 
milar circumstances, experience at least as great hurd~ 
ships. 2 Sip 
v. Many a languishing fellow creature, it is reason- 
ably supposed, might be saved by the opportune benefit 
of fresh air for only a few days, | c 

VI. The efficacy of the waters of Bath, where there 
is an hospital for paupers, and of the sea, would proba- 
bly preserve the lives of many, who are unable to de« 
fray the little expence of a journey. — 


VII. In cases. of mutilation, various services might be . 


rendered the sufferers towards gaining a livelihood. 

VIIL. Patients are ly without change of li- 
nen, so essential to cleanliness, and consequently both 
to their own continued health, ang the safety of those 
with whom they may live. 


. 


es 
Infiemary. 


IX. Instances occur of blindness in persons remote 
—— 


from their and friends, in which the distress 
might be greatly alleviated by proper assistance at their 


Cases of rupture frequently occur, from sudden 


After these observations, rm hed their opinion, that 
} 4 tary 


1795. in which it was observed, that they had extended 
their benefits to a great number of instances of distress, 
ing near! all the cases enumerated in their 


intended for the 
i fevers, and which have been 

5 ee of R — These 
i i extensive utility at com- 
’ paratively little e expence. The objects whet ity pa- 
: tronize are ye ly in the most deplorable state, and 
speadily as the nature of their cases will 
The attendance required, which would exhaust 
of their domestic 
friends, is given sly in beet ible man- 


spreading of infection through the rest of 
, and its calamitous diffusion through a popu- 


are 
wwe <n of the investigations made by Dr. 
Chester, and other eminent physicians, 
into the laws of the contagion of various fevers, 
and scarlatina, it was found that the dis- 
of these diseases depended chiefly on defi- 
cient ventilation, and on the s contact of the 
i i the medium of clothes 


that, when measures are taken to prevent such commu- 
nication, the infection loses its virulence by dilution 
and decomposition 


was established at Man- 
town, a large proportion of 
Eb wrunbi clasees live in confined dcclings, are slo- 
Se ee St in als avis dio. 
: evers, w once intro- 
ys soe ple 'y from house to house, 
to another, till the fami- 


a for the suppression of these 
Tepresentations met with a ready attention 
among the public spirited i 


history. 


Manchester in the same cause. plan was drawn u 
by Dr, Ferriar,. containing his Fao) views of thls 
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subject, which he had attentively studied, and in which Infirmary. 


his zeal was deeply enga e pointed out the fol- 
lowing fertile sources of fever among the poor: 1. 
Crow se omer x ; 2. Dwellings in cellar stories, 
which were p and ill ventilated ; and, 3. Cotton mills, 
which were kept close, warm, and crowded with peo- 
le. The advantages he pointed out that would arise 
‘om a house of recovery, were, That air and conve- 
nience would be better consulted, proper nurses would 
be provided, and the spreading of the infection ar- 
rested. This measure was not at first readily acqui- 
esced in by all. It was conceived that the bringing 
of many infected. persons under one roof would ren- 
that place a focus of contagion, which, in any po- 

$s quarter of the town, would be pregnant with 
ger. That prejudice, however, was in a short time 
removed. The point of doctrine which had been pre- 
viously ascertained by the learned, was gradually im- 
pressed on others by experience,—that, when several 
persons are brought yee in a well ventilated place, 
the efflavia emanating from each patient, instead of unit- 
ing with those from others, are dissipated by the qualities 
of the air, and by the means emp , whereas in ill 
ventilated private dwellings, the bad air, in which the 
people habitually live, cherishes and rapidly dissemi- 
nates the contagion generated by a single case. In 
the proposed institution, the attention, and the whole 
condact of the nurses, were to be placed under the best 
inspection. The access of unnecessary visitors was to 
be prohibited, and the visits of near relations prevented 
from becoming dangerous, by the enforcement of pre- 


with the sick. The clothes of the patients were to be 
stri off as soon as they were brought into the house, 
ee mediately into water, and afterwards well puri- 

The patients, while under treatment, were to 
wear clothes belonging to the institution, and dismissed 
in their own clothes, now in a clean state. 

The of this institution formed themselves in- 
to a Boar’ of Health, which watched over the sources 
of infection, and encouraged the people to give them 
the earliest information of every appearance of fever. 
This board also actively propa all that informa- 
tion requisite for promoting the general health, which 
= derived from = most enlightened sources. 

he of the Manchester Infirmary co-opera- 
ted cordially with the Board of Health. Poor seins 
under fever had been formerly attended at their own 
houses by the physicians of that munificent charity ; 
and a facility was thus afforded to the object in view, 
as these gentlemen, who were the best judges of the 
case, were to be authorised to send such patients to the 
House of Recovery. The means of conveyance were 
provided, all unnecessary delay was thus prevented, and 
orders, were even given, when it was thought proper, 
to have the houses from which the patients were taken, 
white-washed and thoroughly purified. 

In 1796, the House of Recovery of Manchester was 
on these principles first establivhed at a time when fe- 
vers were extremely prevalent, and the numbers of fe- 
brile patients, attended by the ag of the infir- 
mary, were on the increase. In a few weeks, these 
began to be diminished, and the average number of 
fevers in that town has continued ever since to be 
much smaller than formerly. In the first year, they 
were reduced to 57, having been 226 in the year pre- 
ceding ; and, of these 57, several were brought from 
the suburbs, the fevers of which, in the pregeding year, 
were not included in the 226, 


_ cautionary régulations in the mode of their intercourse ~ 
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One advantage of this institution was, that a spirit of 
co-operation on the part of the owners-of cotton manu- 
factories was excited, and the health of their work people 
became much more than formerly the subject of study. 

It was also found that, of those who were seized with 
fever, a larger proportion now recovered, the medical 
practice being materially aided by the attendance and 
the comforts which this institution provided. ‘A clean 
bed, a quiet ward, an attentive nurse, and the frequent 
visits of the physician, were,” as Dr. Ferriar observes, 
“so many medicines to a poor creature, who otherwise 
had been languishing in a damp cellar, or in a garret, 
exposed to the injuries of the weather, amidst the ne- 
glect and confusion of a wretched family, clamorous 
from hunger, or brutal from debauchery.” yt 

Some time intervened, after, the first establishment 
of this institution, before it was placed on a scale suffi- 
ciently ample to comprehend all the cases that occurred 
in Manchester and its environs. But, after this was ac- 
complished, the result was, according to Ferriar, that the 
medical faculty of the infirmary felt themselves com- 
plete masters of the disease. ‘‘ Epidemic typhus,” says 
this author, in the third volume of his Medical Histories 
and Reflections, published in 1810, “ is now unknown 
to us, while it has been raging in some of the neigh- 
bouring towns.” 

Institutions of the same kind have been formed in 
London, Dublin, Liverpool, and several other populous 
towns. The principles on which these are founded are 
the same which have been enumerated, and the effects 
which have been produced by them correspond to those 
of the parent institution in Manchester. 

In houses of recovery, one part is appropriated exclu- 
sively to scarlatina. In Manchester there isa ward for 
this purpose; under the same roof with those for typhus, 
but entering by a separate outer door, that the conta- 

ion of this disease, which is peculiarly difficult to be 
ecomposed or dissipated, may be prevented from at- 
tacking the other patients or their attendants. 

In London, a small-pox hospital has been long esta- 
blished, by which similar attention is given to patients 
under that disease, and the contagion is prevented from 
spreading, as it might otherwise do. The important 
object of inoculation has been comprehended by the 
same institution, first the variolous, and latterly the 
vaccine. See InocuLaTion. 

Among infirmaries limited to particular diseases may 
be mentioned, with applause, lunatic hospitals, (see 
Insanirty,) aying-in hospitals, hospitals for syphilis, as 
the Lock hospital in London ; the hospital for diseases 
of the eye ; and the cancer ward of the Middlesex hos- 
pital. The laws of these institutions are founded on 
the same principles as those of other infirmaries, with 
such variations in their application as are adapted to the 
nature of the particular objects to which they are di- 
rected. Bang’s Selecta Diarii Nosocomii Hafniensis 
(7 reface.) Iberti, Obser vations generates sur les Hopitauz. 
Highmore’s Pietas Londinensis. Blizard’s Suggestions for 
the Improvement of Hospitals. Cross’s Sketches of the Me- 
dical Schools of Paris. Roux’s Narrative of a Journey 
to London. Ferriar’s Medical Histories and Reflections. 
Haygarth on the Prevention of Infectious Fevers. Clark’s 
Collection of Papers on Fever Wards. 
the Manchester Board of Health. (H. D.) 

_ INFLAMMABLE Air. See Hyprocen, in the ar- 
ticle CuemisTRY. 

INFLAMMATION. See Meprcine. 

INFLE IN, or Dirrraction o ght, is a pro- 
perty of light, in consequence of which coloured fringes 
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are produced, both without and within the shadow of Infiexion, 


bodies placed in a divergent. beam of attenuated light. 
These fringes are not prdfluced, as has always been 
supposed, by the action of the body near which the 
light passes, but arise from the constitution of light it- 
self. In our article Optics, this curious subject will 
be treated at considerable length. : 

INFLUENZA. See Mepicine. 

INK, a liquor used for printing or writing. The 
colour chiefly wanted for these purposes is black ; and 
the Seiarieal properties of good ink are deepness of co- 
lour, distinctness, and durableness. The vehicle em- 
ployed for producing adhesion of the colour to the sub« 
stance on which it is impressed, differs according to 
the instrument employed in forming the lines. It is 
chiefly on this account that printing ink and writing 
ink are of so different composition. We shall describe 
the modes of making. the best inks of these two kinds, 
and then the different coloured inks, and the composi-« 
tions known by the name of sympathetic inks, which 
last are, on the whole, more curious than useful. 


Printing ink is a mixture of black carbonaceous mat- Printing. 


Ink. 


ter and oil, and makes a near approach to black paint, ink 


It requires, however, some difference of mechanical 
properties, Paint is fixed by drawing a brush in lines. 
along the substance to which it is applied. But print« 
ing ink is made to adhere by a pressure, without super« 
ficial motion. It requires to be more tenacious and 
hard, but less tough and greasy than paint. This, and 
the other qualities, are communicated to it by a proper 
choice in the kind of oil, and by the preparation of 
boiling. Linseed and nut oil are the most suitable. 
The latter is the fittest for black ink ; but the boiling 
im to it a brownness, which injures the brightness 
of red ink. The other oils dry too slowly, and inks 
made of them come off and smear the paper, or the oils 
sink into its substance, so as to surround the letter with 
a yellow stain. 


The oil is boiled in a pot large enough to hold at ~ 


least half as much more to prevent boiling over. While 
boiling, it is constantly stirred with an. iron ladle ; 
the surface also is kindled, and allowed to burn for 
half an hour, in order to consume and separate more 
completely the inflammable parts on which the greasi- 
ness chiefly depends. After the burning is extinguish- 
ed, it is allowed to boil some time lon A thick 
kind is made for use in hot weather, and a thinner for 
cold. Both go under the name of varnish. The thick 
varnish is known to be of the due consistence when it 
draws into threads between the fingers like weak glue. 
It is viscous, like a soft resinous juice. A proportion 
of turpentine or rosin is boiled along with it, to give it 
body, and increase its drying quality; some add a 
quantity of litharge. But as ure: 
it extremely difficult to cleanse the types, it is much 
better to employ varnish which has acquired the same 
0} merely by age. , ae 
ipo sounds abies generally employed is. lamp 
black, twe ounces and a half to sixteen ounces of the 
varnish. They are ground together like paint. It is 
probable that the varnish has acquired, by the prepa- 
ration, a gummy quality, and loses in patt its oily con- 
stitution, a change which gives it the property of ad- 
hering to wetted paper. The substance left, when dried, 
is tough and flexible, and little disposed, either to mix 
again with oil, or with water. The gummy and oily 
matter were thought by Dr, Lewis to be so proportion- 
ed, as to defend one agginer in some degree against the 
menstruum of each, 


ese admixtures render .- 


~ . 
Jak. 
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ink is a very delicate art, 


The preparing of 's 
—r> and ee bande ealy of afew: The {nk used 


Engravers 
ink, 


Writing 


in all parts of Great Britain is made in London. That 
which is used in France is somewhat different, and 
hence the Freneh y differs from the British. 
It has a brilliancy and | etness which we cannot imi- 
tate, except by using the article prepared in France. 
Differences of opinion exist as to whether these proper- 
ties are ad’ or not. Some complain ar'thehs, Ye 
used av piding fee 
Ink printing vings by the rollin 
press, must have less of the jillenive qusinies, aia 


greater soeee ve softness ; it must easily run 
into, and the hollow lines in the cigs pater and 
at the same time be wiped off the polished sur- 
face of the plate, previously to the taking of the impres- 
sion. The hharity in the manipulation of the var- 
nish, consists in giving it less boi than that which 
is to be used for type ink. Lamp is improper 
for engraver’s ink, as it communicates to it am incon- 
venient The charcoal’ blacking, sach as 
that called , or Frankfort black, su to 
be —- rom burnt vine-twigs, or kernels of fruits 
wine lees, is in highest jon, as more free 
from grittiness than the ivory black‘of this country. 
The preparing of engraver’s ink does not require the 
same delicacy with that of printing mk. The black, 
i i be well peered, but ae _ is 
, every mixes wp hie own ink, which is 
Our common writing ink isa substance of a totally 
different kind, both in its colouring matter. and its 
menstruum. The colouring matter ts a tenuious sub- 
stance, formed by preci iron from a saline solu- 
tion, by the gallic acid ahd tannin, and the vehicle is 


water, slight! os with a muci Bat, 
thoagh thts’ le the ical principle on which ink is 
made, the ing of ink requires considerable 
nicety in the’ choice of materials, as well as skill in the 
manipulation. 


precipitate, when treated with astri matter, 
preted one which gives a Whee i sulphate, 


t is, indeed, often improved by conjoinin 
i ood. Tt bas Been “obeareedl thet 
many inks are liable to become pale or to disappear. 
learned and laborious Dr. Lewis instituted a se- 
pep A ewe i ayn td etd were 
ing proportion different ingredients, and 
Gated cake Ltsoontiag vidcaltal Senate He found 


that equal parts of this salt, and of blae or 
gals, gave an ink which, of a pood back when 
used, became yellowish n when the writing 


to the 


to be in largest oportion ; 
Biv conamurat tobe tihec' gore of 


the metallic salt, and three of galls, make an ink suffi- 
ciently black for common purposes. Distilled or rain wa- 


ater was found, by Lewis, p: to common water. 
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“wine or vinegar, al 
i 


But white wine formed a blacker ink than water, and vi- 
negar formed one still blacker than wine. fo a injured 
the colour, and occasioned a ipitation of part of the 
coloumies matter. A decoction of legwood instead of 
water, improved both the beauty and the deepness of 
the black. A piece of iron kept in ink for a length of 
time after it is made, improves its colour, probably by 
uniting with the sulphuric acid disengaged by the galls. 
In order to give ink a greater consistence, and enable 
it better to keep the colouring matter suspended, gun 
arabic is added, and it pidbably preserves the black 
matter in a stete of greater tenuity, preventing, by its 
mechanical qualities, the attraction of cohesion from 
forming that matter into larger particles, and thus pre- 
ing it neater a state of solution than it would other- 
The gum also prevents it from spreading on 
per. A greater body of colour is thus collected on 
each stroke, and the writing retains its blackness much 
longer than when none is added. A common addition 
is sugar ; but its quality is that of communi- 
cating a shining gloss to the writing. It renders the 
ink more tedious in drying, and a sufficient glossiness 
is obtained by the gum alone. Dr. Lewis found that 
the addition of other metallic eabammpees which had 
been sometimes recommended, s sulphate of 
zinc or of copper, injured ultimately the quality of the 
ink ; and that the galls ought to be finely powdered, and 
not merely bruised, as some had directed, 

The recipe of Dr. Lewis, deduced from his numerous 
trials for making good ink, was one ounce’of powdered 
sulphate of iron, one of dered logwood, and one of 
gum, with three of fedared galls, anda quart of white 
gh water he serve Sess pe a 
poses. These ingredients are to be put in a glass or other 
convenient vessel not metallic, and the pa eet shaken 
four or five times a-day. In 10 or 12 days it will be fit for 
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Recipe of 
Dr. Lewis. 


usé, and sooner if in a warm situation ; but it continues © 


for « long time to improve if left without decantation. 

When it is separated from the powdery residue, it will 

be kept in a good state with greater certainty, if some 

broken Is, freed from the fine powder, and some 

= fron, are put in it. Iron, however, is the on- 
meta) which it tlhe AAD aod peach 

or v , when ‘or containing it, 
Ived by th 


come dissolv b hare ingredients, and part of rade a 
is precipitated. is fact appeared an anomaly during 
the prevalence of the doctrines of elective afinity, as 

lained by ». As iron precipitates other me- 

from their solutions, it appeared contrary to all 
chemical pri — to suppose that these other metals 
were precipitating iron. But, since the in- 


vestigations of Berthollet have imparted a new, and in 
some pe oe more correct, light to the doctrines of che- 
mical affinity, we acknowledge that the acid exerts a si- 
multaneous attraction for both ayes and dissol id a 
proportion of each, depending on their relative i- 
ties. These precautions selene. to ink were clearly laid 
down by Dr. Lewis as the result of practical experience, 
while the doctrines of Berthollet were as yet unknown, 
and in that state of science such precautions appeared 
inexplicable ; but, in its present state, they are recog- 
nioed as furnishing a beautiful illustration of them. 

In >) that ink ma’ phue o—- = the manu- 
script, ma vanta: i ina 
solution of Z Ss; thin obviates the feding pres back 
of the paper ; i.e. in the part to which the ink has sunk 
deepest, where that change is most apt to commence. 
Dr. Lewis found this to be eet een in his experi- 
ments, Others have recomm that the paper should 

R 
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be dipped in prussiate of potassa, which makes any ten- 
dency to change of colour to consist in the acquisition 
of a deep and rich blue tint. ; 
But, as this species of ink, after the best preparation, 
is apt to decay, Dr. Lewis made attempts to form one 
of still more durable materials. He found that a com- 
ition of black carbonaceous matter, such as lamp 
lack, with varnish, and half the weight of a thick mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, formed an ink-which, though it 
was easily rubbed out with water on common paper, 
proved in every respect durable when applied with a 
pen to bibulous paper. The manuscripts of the an- 
cients were written with lamp black an gent and the 
Chinese use a similar composition for all their writings, 
the same which is sent to Europe under the name of 
China ink, which they apply with a stiff hair pencil, 
fixed in the end of a reed. When vinegar is used 
stead of water in tempering it, the ink sinks deeper 
into the paper. Dr. Lewis ingenioysly suggested as an 
improvement, the union of the ancient with the modern 
method, by adding a small portion of the ancient com- 
position, or of Indian ink, to our commen ink. In this 
case, cotton must be used in the ink-stand, to prevent 
the settling of the black powder. 
These methods are sufficient to secure every advan 

tage, where the effacing of manuscripts is not done by 
design. But it has become, in recent times, an object, 
on many occasions, to guard against frauds of oblitera- 
tion. ‘These are more easily executed since the disco- 
very of the oxymuriatic acid, and its power in effacing 
all inks made of the gallic acid, or vegetable astrin- 
gents, with iron. For preventing the possibility of this, 


when it is dreaded, an admixture of lamp black or other 


burnt carbonaceous matter is effectual, and ought to be 
in larger proportion than on other occasions. Finely 
ground indigo is recommended by some along with the 
lamp black. ‘Others employ finely levigated manga- 
nese, and others a solution of indigo in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The editor of the Annales des Arts, 
vol. ii. p. 106, observes, that the commen ink may be 
rendered incapable of being discharged ‘by any action 
which the paper can withstand, if, instead of water, 
the expressed juice of green vegetables be used, such 
as the /athyrus, the sambucus niger, or common grass, 

Indian or China ink, being an article possessed of 
valuable properties, experiments were made by Dr. 
Lewis to analyze and to imitate it. He found that the 
adhesive ingredient in it was an animal glue, and he 
formed very good imitations of it by means of glue and 
lamp black. The superior delicacy of the imported 
article seems to depend on the black. It brings differ- 
ent prices, according to its fineness ; and this depends 
on the kinds of oil from which it is produced. Various 
oils are burned in that country, in chambers made for 
the purpose. Du Halde gives three receipts for this 
composition, on Chinese authority. In one of them, 
the conglutinating ingredient is gum tragacanth ; this 
must have formed an ink different from that brought 
to us from China. In another it is thin size, and ina 
third the size is mixed with a decoction of certain vegeta- 
bles, which probably impart no quality excepting smell. 

Indelible ink, for marking linen, without being liable 
to obliteration by washing, is merely a solution of ni- 
- csi saan" with which the letters are traced after 
the part to be written on has been dipped in i 
of soda, and dried with « strong bee Boia 

Inks of various colours may in general be made by 
using a strong decoction of the ingredients used for dys 
ing, mixed with a little alum and gum arabic, 


Red ink from an infusion of logwood. 


Green ink from a solution of acetate of copper; with “=~ 


um arabic bre’ wie sugy. ae 

Blue ink from indigo, grotind with white s, and 
brought to the due pk Abt b nies, in 

Yellow ink from an infusion of crocus, with alum and 
gum arabic. 

Sympathetic ink is a substance with which writin 
may be formed, which are invisible till they are ba 
jected to some process, which immediately renders the 
whole distinct. This purpose was fulfilled among the 
ancients by means of milk, or some other viscous sub« 
stance, which was rendered legible by means of soot 
thrown over the writing ; pot of it adhering wherever 
the lines were drawn, while from every ot part it 
was blown entirely off. 

There are some articles employed for this purpose, 
which are rendered visible by the addition of a subs 
stance which acts cheinically. The materials of writing 
ink may, for example, be employed in a separate state. 
Invisible words may be first written with a sotttidn of the 
sulphate of iron. If a rag, dipped in a decoction of 
galls, be drawn over them, they become immediate] 
legible. If this be afterwards rubbed over with pt 
phuric acid, it is effaced. But the application of a sa- 
turated solution of potassa will make it re-appear like 
yellow writing. 

The golden sympathetic ink consi a solution of 
gold in nitro-muriatic acid, diluted with six times its 

uantity of water. Letters traced with this are invi« 
sible ; but when a similar solution of tin is applied to 
them, the writing appears in the form of beautiful pur- 
ple letters. Nitromuriatic acid is now capable of effa- 
cing them, and the re-application of the muriate of tin 
will restore them. Letters made with the muriate of 
gold, indeed, become spontaneously visible when expo- 
sed to the air. This, however, requires several days, 
and, if kept closely shut up, they remain invisible for 
two or three months. The acid evaporates, and leaves a 
violet oxide or submuriate. Nitrate of silver affords 
invisible letters, which become black by long exposure. 

There are many Sympathetic inks which are ren-« 
dered visible by exposure to a fire. Solutions of mu 
riate of ammonia, and - various other neutral salts, act 
on paper by means of heat, in-such a way as adapts 
them to this use; but the letters become, in process of 
time, confused and illegible. ; 

The best sympathetic inks are those made from ores 
of arsenic, bismuth, or cobalt. Diluted nitric acid is 
poured on arsenic ore, and afterwards carefully decant- 
ed, treated with nearly half the quantity of dried 
muriate of soda, and evaporated. Letters or figures 
formed with this are invisible till held near a fire, which 
renders them visible, and of a beautiful bluish green co- 
lour. This disappears again when it is removed from 
the fire. Alum, with the sulphate of soda, used instead 
of muriate of soda, renders the substance red. Borate 
of soda, or nitrate of potassa, also makes the letters ap= 
pear red. jot, cal tees 

The nitro-muriate of cobalt oa asimilar bigs ge 
appears on exposure to heat, and disappears in the.c 
‘The heat spied to it, however, must not exceed a 
certain strength, otherwise the letters become perma- 
nently visible both in heat and cold. These inks are 
employed for making amusing landscapes, in which the 
trees acquire a summer foliage as often as they are 
brought near a fire, , wes 

A sympathetic ink may be obtained from fresh urine, 
evaporated, then ——_— nitric acid, and saturated 
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with ammonia or its carbonate, Lines drawn with this 


Sulphate of zinc applied to 
yellow. This ink must be applied, however, im- 
mediately after it is tormed. It 
in so short a time as twenty minutes. (H. D.) 

INLAND Navieation. See Navieation Inland. 
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beautiful in Switzerland, and is divi- 

two portions, the Higher and Lower Enga- 
of the Inn belongs to the primitive 

ies in a ‘hi — climate a 
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the inhabitants can seldom 
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by freezing 
frequently falls in June or July : 
of November until 
snow lies five or six feet 
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The river by which the valley is watered, rises in a 
small lake Lungin, or Lugin, behind the moun- 
Septimen, and is at first called the water of Oen. It 


glacier Muretto, where several place 

source of the Inn. After being by a multi- 

tude of streams, and passing the valley to 
p r empet . 


of the other. The Inn is a beautiful limpid stream, 
characterized by fine and pi ue scenery. There are 
twelve small iscin te the Inn, and twenty- 
ae nn cee seneninn Os benedeni. 
Higher Engadine extends seven leagues in 
ee Memes Meleagia to Mewst Camann but 
ground is cor lyr bys nae oer a 


ine extends eleven from 
ont St. Martin, and is more fertile and pepu- 
the former. thick forests of pine clothe 
the southern sides of the Lower Enga- 
by those of fir, from which constant 
of the Tyrol. 
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tedious and expen: 


INO 


e, and in a comfortable con- 


e 
siognomy, laborious, 


resented as superior, in every thing, to the inhabit- 
po e Lower Engadine. They dwell in several vil- 
which Soglio is computed to be at the height of 
6300 feet above the level of the sea. All the villages of 
the high district contain good inns, those of the low dis- 
trict arenot equally so. Agriculture is prosecuted to a 
much ter extent in the latter, but there seems to be no 
manufactures of any importance. A icular essence, 
known by the name of spirit of iva, is distilled from a 
plant which is much ac in Italy for its musky and 
aromatic odour, and the plant itself is exported, in con- 
siderable quantities, to Saxony and France, for the same 
The population of the valley is annually de- 
ing, and luxury is making rapid advances. There 
is a considerable pi derance of females, probably 
from the resources offered for the enterprize of the 
males being too limited ; whence they have to perform 
many of the offi ich would more naturally fall te 
the province of the other sex. 
ost of the Protestant clergy of the canton are na- 
tives of the ine; and the Protestant religion is 
professed throughout the valley, except by the commu- 
nity of T: The administrati justice is better 
in the High inthe Low Engadine, where the judges 
are accused of too great a propensity to severe punish- 
ment, and resorting too readily to torture. Likewise, 
it is said, that the laws are very defective, and law suits 
sive. Emigrations are not so general 
from the former as the latter. The natives repaired to 
Venice in great numbers from the thirteenth century ; 
and, in the year 1614, several thousand shoemakers, all 
from the alhey, were found in that city. But their 
entrance into the Venetian states was prohibited in 
1766, since which time many have principally followed 
the occupation of confectioners. Carrying their indus- 
trions its to other countries, some are enabled to re- 
turn, with considerable profits, to pass their old age at 


e. 

The imhabitants of the valley have sometimes parti- 

i in the political disquiets of the neighbouring 
nations. All their villages were burnt by the Austrians 
in 1721 and 1722, and the valley became nearly desert- 
ed. Five years later, the Austrians were expelled by 
the Duke De Rohan ; and the inhabitants enjoyed 
found peace until the recent re ionary wars which 
have agitated Europe. A French army having passed 
the frozen lakes in 1799, took possession of the valley, 
in the courseof the aggressions of their government ; and 
in Switzerland several conflicts ensued between them 
and the Austrians, by whom they were finally driven 
out in the 1801. (c) 

INOCULATION, in Medicine, the artificial produc- 
tion of an infectious disease by morbific matter, brought 
in contact with the animal fibre. This is practised, for 
the sake of inducing a milder form of disease than that 
which is the general consequence of casual infection, 
and for protecting the constitution against future at- 
tacks of the same disease. 


Inn, 


dition. “Those, however, of the Higher Engadine, are Inoculation. 


Inoculation has been performed, for the sake of ex- Intention 
periment, in various diseases which are known to at- ° inocula 


tack the human frame only once, but in none with that 


tion. 


marked success which has taken place in small-pox. Chiefly used. 

Wherever it has been practised, it has greatly diminish-.{°" #2 

ed the mortality arising from that disease ; and hence.” 

has, for nearly a century, been: in-general use as-a pre- Interesting | 

ventive of its dangerous forms, nature of 
Inoculation comprehends some of the most curious. the subjects 
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Vatiolous phenomena of sphysiological and pathological science, 
Inoculation. and therefore Ceding ok in a scientific 


and a practical view. We do not know all the causes 
of the differences in degrees of mildness of the dis- 
ease. Physicians are most generally inclined to aseribe 
them to previous differences in the state ofthe consti- 
tution of the person affected. It could not have been 
concluded, and scarcely even surmised @ priori, that a 
difference in the mode in which the morbific. matter was 
applied, would have in this respect any marked effect. 

‘ar Jess could it have been supposed, that matter, in .a 
fixed and moist state, brought in contact with an expo- 
sed living part, would have produced a disease milder 
than that which is generated by dry contagion, casual- 
ly applied to the cuticle or volatile effluvia inhaled in 
respiration. These points of doctrine are only knox 
in San seta of continual experience. It might be.ex- 
pected, that some extension of the knowledge of this law 
of contagion might enable us to insure to the attendants 
of the sick, a mild, rather than a severe form of other 
contagious diseases, where one or the other is unavoid- 
able; but as yet we know nothing more than the gross 
facts connected with inoculation as actually practised. 
Even a plausible rationale of the well known result is 
a desideratum in medical ‘science. It might be ascri- 
bed to the minuteness of the quantity of matter introdu- 
ced ; but this is hardly a probable theory, and does not 
seem in perfect accordance with some other facts at~ 
tending the communication of contagious diseases. But 
it is highly satisfactory to find, that the beneficial ef- 
fects of inoculation are so undoubted and so extensive in 
exempting society from the incursions of one of the most 
desolating diseases, or reducing the mortality of it with- 
in an incomparably narrower compass. It will, there- 
fore, be interesting to take a retrospect of the history 
of this valuable discovery. 

The small-pox had prevailed for several centuries in 
civilized Europe, before inoculation was generally 
known. It is not, however, one of the most ancient 
diseases. It was not known to Hippocrates, nor any 
of the old Greek or Roman authors. It is first men- 
tioned by the Arabians after the establishment of the 
Mahomedan religion. The mode and principles of 
its production must, like all other points of the same 
kind, remain to us unknown, and the formation of con- 
jectures on such a subject is a fruitless application ‘of 
inventive genius. The existence of it cannot be traced 
farther back than to the siege of Alexandria in 640. 
But whether it originated among the besieged Egyp- 
tians or their Arabian invaders is not known. We 
are indeed told that traces of it have been found in some 
Chinese writings of much more ancient date, and 
also in some of the sacred books of the Gentoos; but 
these accounts axe too general to prove the high anti- 
yt of the disease, and are equally unworthy of con- 

dence with the fanciful comments by which a similar 
testimony has been extorted from the Jewish writers. 
The only accounts worthy of being listened to are 
those in which this disease is said to have. attacked 
the army of the Arabian and Abyssinian Christians at 
the siege of the pagan city of Mecca, in 522, about the 
time of the birth of Mahomet. But it was certainly 
unknown to the most intelligent writers till the ase 


Progress of of Alexandria by the Saracens. The history of its su 
this disease. sequent ravages was but imperfectly recorded. We 


ly find occasional traces of them. Circumstances of 
that kind are often omitted in the historical page, but 
we have enough to show that this was one of the most 
formidable diseases to which society was exposed. Many 
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persons of distinction are casually mentioned as having 
fallen. victims to it. The time,of its ‘first introduction 
into Britain is not preciséby, known, 'but ‘both here, and 
in every other country, it has been peculiarly .destruc- 
re when it ——— ap ce. Its said to:have 
en im: to Europe by the crusaders ; but it appears 
to have b of much -earlier introduction. In £590, 
it first visited some provinces of South America, and 
proved fatal to one half ofthe inhabitants. in Europe 
it continued to \be, till the last century, the principal 
risk to which human life was exposed at an early age. 
About that time the practice of inoculation first ex- 
cited public attention. But this preventive had been 
previously known and resorted to in confined districts 
in different countries. The discovery of it*must ‘have 
been entirely fortuitous, and it is probable that the 
want of any analogy between its effects and all the facts 
previously known, prevented the attention of medical 
men from being duly directed to it. Hence it was for 
several ages under the management of poor old women, 
and other ignorant persons.. After inoculation had been 
introduced into London in 1724, and excited much ge- 
neral conversation asa foreign invention, it was found, 
(to the great surprise of the Jearned,) that it had been 
known in South Wales as far back as tradition could be 
traced. And it was a remarkable circumstance, that it 


had been there communicated artificially, under thede- — 


nomination of buying the small-pox, exactly in thesame 
manner asin Africa and’ Turkey. When thus bought, a 
quantity of the matter. was rubbed on the skin, or inserted 
by pins infected with it. Sometimes variolous crusts 
were held in the palm of the hand. In the Highlands 
of Scotland it was artificially communicated for 
ages, by tying worsted threads contaminated with the 
matter round the wrists of children ; and it was supers 
stitiously imagined that it would not produce the de« 
sired effect unless purchased for a piece of money, or 
some other article, however trifling, in exchange. This 
was the case in different parts of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Sweden. In China it seems to 
have been practised for more than 200 years, and still 
in Hindostan. ‘TheChinese performed inoculation 
by introducing dried pustules with aromatics into the 
nostrils,a method less successful than that which has been 
in general use in other countries. In Hindostan this 


operation was practised bya particular tribe of Brahmins, 


by means of a slight puncture, over which they tied a 
rag impregnated with variolous matter, accompanying 
the operation with superstitious observances. 

In 1701, inoculation having been 
quent use among the 


very mortal small-pox which then prevailed at Con- 
stantinople. 
lated in England in 1716, by a paper from Pylarini, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, and by 
Mr. Kennedy, in an essay on external remedies. But 
the subject was more generally impressed on the public 
mind by one of the letters of Mary 
Montague, written from Adrianople, for the purpose of 
introducing this useful invention into her native coun- 
try. That celebrated lady had the operation performed 
on her own son. It was in 1721 that it was first at- 
tempted among persons of education in England. Dr. 
Jacob de Castro and Dr. Harris exerted themselves to 
recommend it. We must, however, consider the la- 
dy now mentioned as having the chief merit of the 
introduction of inoculation into Britain. It did not 
meet with a ready adoption among the generality of 


viously in fre- Introduce 
x Greeks of European Turkey, from Tur- 
was adopted by the higher classes in consequence of a *¢¥- 


The knowledge of this fact was circu- _ 


ortley Lady M.W. 
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Mistakes. 
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‘medical men, who were rather inclined to despise it 
a Sa ercenet Etinialerare origin of the invention, and 


of the imperfection of the knowledge ribjet 
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nents was Dr. W. , Physician to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s » whose high character for learning and 
professional gave uncommon weight to his 
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w taworthy of confidence. Some caves cecured in 
which, after the inoculated small pox, the disease was 
said to have been received by casual infection. These 
gave rise to much clamour against the inoculated disease 
as an ineffectual security, 
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of deaths, in for forty years back, was 903,798, 
of which 65,079 were occasioned by the natural small- 
pox, eS part of 
Gud wishes! boving tndchreanien inare ines ne 
ing in orm, 
concluded, from a judicious celashtien;'Gilavef theee 
who were seized with small-pox, two in seventeen, or 
nearly one in nine, died. But, by some actual inqui- 
ties into the history of numerous families, it appeared 
3 - i 
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that the natural was fatal to one 
‘five or six, while those who died of the inoc 


tient in Variolous 
dis. Inoculation. © 


ease were only one in 60. In the years 1721, 1722, —~ ¥ 


and 1728, 474 were inoculated in England, of 
whom 9 died. In 1724, the namber inoculated was 
only 40, of whom one died. In the following year, 
when the natural small-pox was very prevalent, and very 
mortal, 151 were inoculated, and in the following ioe 
105, making 256 in these two years, of whom 4 died. 
Tn the next two years only 124 inoculations took place, 
Thus during the first 8 years of inoculation, 897 persons 
were inoculated. From statements, ita at 845 
of these had true variolous pustules, and 13 an imper- 
fect eruption ; in 39 no disease was produced by the 
bes 17 were suspected to have died of the ino- 

disease. From domiciliary visits, it was disco- 
vered that of 18,229 s who had been affected with 
the natural small-pox, 3008 had died of it, 7. e. one in six ; 
whereas the deaths by inoculation, 
contended for by its adversaries, did not exceéd 1 in 50. 


ting the utmost . 


Inoculation was first practised in Scotland in 1726 at Introdue- 
Aberdeen, on eleven persons, by Mr. Maitland, who had wen sands 


come home from Turkey; and, as one of these cases 

ed fatal, a violent prejudice a inst it, in con- 
patch of which it fl 20 years after this discon- 
tinued in that of the country. At Dumfries, it was 
pees first in 1733, during the prevalence of a ma- 
ignant variolous epidemic ; but in other parts of Scot- 
land it was not adopted till about the year 1753. 


In Ireland, it was first introduced in 1723 by Mr. into Ire- 


Hall, surgeon in Dublin, who inoculated 16 persons, land. 


Other 9 were ‘orméd about the same 


time, and of these the number that died was three,—a Declines in 


circumstance of a discouraging tendency. 


England. 


In England, inoculation declined during the twelve Its progress 


years after 1726, i. e. till 1738. 
making considerable progress in the transatlantic world. 
The popish missionaries introduced it among the abori- 
gines of South America, to whom the natural small- 
pox was highly destructive. In 1738, when a fatal 
Yee prevailed in South Carolina, in consequence 

infection im in a slave ship from the coast of 
Africa, Mr. Moubray, surgeon, introduced inocula. 
tion, and performed it on 450 . He was follow. 
ed «es Kirkpatrick and some others, so that the 
number of the inoculated ounted to about 
1000. Among these there w ight deaths. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick published in London, an essay on inocula- 
tion, in the year 1743. The ice was soon after 
introduced at Philadelphia, and in some of the West 
India islands, where it proved still more successful in 
checking the of a fatal epidemic. The ac~ 
counts of this success contributed to the revival of ino. 
culation in and in 1751 and the subsequent years, 
Serjeant Ranby had, in 1751, inoculated 1000 persons, 
The writings of Dr. Mead and Dr. Frewen had con- 
siderable weight on the side of inoculation. 


It was now, however, in Aimerica, 


. 


In 1746, a scheme was ar ta by some public small-pox 
spirited characters, among whom were several persons and inocu- 


of high rank, for a hospital for the r ion of pa- 


lation hos- 


tients casually affected with small-pox, and another for Pi 


inoculating the poor. This was itamediately opened 
under the designation of ‘‘ The Middlesex County Hos. 
ital for nd the Other two were soon after esta- 


lished, and plan was greatly extended. In 1 
there was institution, which consisted of te 


houses ; viz. one in Ol for preparing the 
tients for inoculation, another in Fite lens, lelington, 
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Variolous for receiving them when. the appeared, and a 
noculation- third in pent Street, Islington, for patients labouring 
, under natural small-pox. 
Method of The opinions which then existed on the necessity of 
conducting a long preparatory course of medicine rendered the 
mneculateD business of this charity tedious and expensive. The pa- 
tients were subjected to this process for a whole month ; 
and, that they might not be exposed in the interim 
to any casual infection, a great number was inoculated 
on the same day, and no inoculation was performed till 
these were removed from the house of preparation, and 
the honse subjected to a ipo of purification. Thus 
the inoculations were only once in seven weeks, and 
the patients were subjected to confinement for two 
months. This institution had to contend with the pre- 
judices of the populace, who regarded it as a source of 
calamitous infection tothe neighbourhood in whichit was 
established, and insulted the patients in the grossestman- 
ner as they passed along after theirUismissal. Applica- 
‘ tien was even made to the Lord Chancellor to have it 
suppressed as a nuisance. This of course proved effectual. 
Dr. Madox, Bishop of Worcester, who was made 

president of that institution, was a most zealous and 
enlightened advocate of inoculation, and preached an 
eloquent sermon in recommendation of it, ens 
a luminous contrast to the intemperate abuse whi 
Massey had poured on it thirty years before, and it so 
happened, that it was delivered from the same pulpit. 
It was afterwards published, and contributed consider- 
ably to the promotion of the cause. It now made an 
uninterrupted progress, though still opposed with equal 
violence by a few individuals, — Its friends watched as- 
siduously the attacks of the enemy ; ‘divines, as well as 
physicians and surgeons, co-operated in vindicating and 
recommending it, and all opposition ceased, except from 
persons of very low character. 


Inoculation 
triumphant. 


History In France, it made a similar progress, in which it 
- stig had to encounter opposition, which was apparently 
ance; 


formidable, but betrayed equal weakness and absurdi- 
ty as that which we have already described. Dr. Hec- 
quet expressed so great an antipathy to inoculation, as 
to question the lawfulness of performing a certain o 
ration which goes under that name on ¢rees, and stig 
matised it.as contrary to the laws of nature, and strong~ 
ly savouring of magic. 

In Holland, inoculation was begun at Amsterdam 
in 1748, by Dr. Tronchin, in his own family. — It 
was not, however, brought into general favour in that 
country till 1764. It was afterwards greatly promoted 
in the Low Countries by the favourable accounts of the 
American inoculation, as given by Dr. Tennet, an 
American student, in his Thesis published at Leyden, 
in which he stated that of 8327 persons who had been 
inoculated in Pensylvania and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, only 19 (making one in 438) had died. In 
Denmark, it was introduced by Dr. D. Argent, and in 
Sweden by Haartman, In both of these countries, its 
progress was greatly accelerated by the paternal encou« 
ragement of their respective courts, : 

In Switzerland and Italy, it was introduced about 
the year 1754. In Germany, it was begun at Hano- 
ver almost as soon as in England. The Prussian and 
Austrian states were the last in which it was received, 
as it was opposed by De Haen of Vienna, and discour- 

ed by the occurrence of three fatal cases in the begin« 
‘Bing of Professor Mechel’s inoculations at Berlin. 

It was in 1768 that it was known at St. Peters« 
burgh, though the small pox had destroyed two millions 
ef persons annually in the Russian empire, In that year, 


in Switzer- 
Jand and 
Italy ; 


in Russia. 


> 
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it was established: in the Russian dominions by Dr. Variolous 
Dimsdale, who was sent from England for that express Inoculation. 
purpose, and returned to” his native country loaded leat in 
with wealth and honours for his services}, It was first 
established in Spain in 1771, though it had been prac- 
tised for many years before at: Iadrique, an obscure 
town of that kingdom. 

The principal writings by which this subject was 
elucidated, in our country, were those of Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick, Mr. Burgess, and Dr. Monro. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
published a second edition of his work, with large ad- 
ditions, in 1761. In 1764, Dr. Monro published his 
account of the inoculation of small-pox in Scotland. 
The numberthen inoculated in this part of the kingdom, 
was 5554, of whom 72 died, i.e. one in 78» In the 
most northern isles, 112 had been inoculated in the 
middle of winter, and, though they went abroad bare« 
footed in snow and ice, not one of them died. : 

The public attention was long and powerfully excit- The Sutto~ 
ed by the Suttonian method of inoculation. This was "4" me- 
introduced by Daniel Sutton, an eminent surgeon in thod, “ 
Ingateston, Essex. It consisted chiefly in shortening, 
the period of medicinal preparation of the patients for. 
the operation, from a month to a few days, and in keep- 
ing them in the open air during the whole pro f 
the distemper. In this he succeeded to his wishes. 

The advantages of his plan attracted so many patients, 
that in the first year he cleared 2000, and in the se- 
cond 6000 guineas by his fees. In 1767, he removed 
to London, but did not meet with proportional encou« 
ragement. The-medical success of his practice was great« 
ly exaggerated by his friends. It was maintained that 
he had a secret medicine which gave him perfect com~ 
mand over the number of pustules produced, and ren- - 
dered the inoculation absolutely exempt from danger. 
The few deaths which occurred were ascribed to causes 
independent of the disease. His plan of preparation - 
consisted of abstinence from animal food pots fermented 
liquors for a fortnight. A dose of a powder, which ap- 
pears to have been mercurial, was given three several 
evenings during this fortnight, and next day a dose of 
cathartic salts, during the operation of which (and then 
only) fruit was prohibited, The months of May, June, 
July, and August, were preferred as the most seasonable 
for the inoculation of delicate subjects. The autumn 
was reckoned the most unfavourable season ; and aguish 
habits the least safe. Scorbutic constitutions he consi« 
ed as not objectionable. He inoculated with recent 
moist matter, introduced under a piece of elevated cu- 
ticle ; and he is said to have often inoculated with a 
lymph taken from the arm of another inoculated pa- 
tient, before the eruption of the small-pox. A pill was 
given on the night following the operation, and every 
second night till the eruptive fever made its appearance. - 
The same diet used during preparation, was continued 
in the course of the disease, , During the fever, if there 
was no perspiration, drops were administered -which 
brought on profuse sweating. In cases of high fever, he- 
gave a powerful powder or pill, the composition of 
which he concealed ; cold water to allay dry febrile heat ; 
and balm tea during the desired perspiration. When 


Principal © 
early wri- 
ters on its. . 
merits. 


the sweat abated, and the eruption aj che or 
dered exercise in the open air, and mi el in unli« 


mited quantity. The diet was kept low in proportion 
to the symptoms of local inflammation. Sir George 
Baker, who interested himself in some inquiries into 
the Suttonian practice, ascribed the success attending 
it chiefly to the free and cool air, which formed part of 
the regimen, and corresponded with the. plan, which, 
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Vaccine Sydenham had found most successful in the natural 


“stages, with the ing prognos 


small-pox. SIS chin te petit oe aan 
the w ient was i 
pose operation, and the prose per ieations after. 
wards i previously to ontal ous eruption. Mr. 


Sutton’s most jal advocate, the Rev. Mr. Houlton, 


variolated by the succeeding fe- 
ver. Baron Di explained, in icuous lan- 


guage, free from » what he considered as the 
most eli way ucting inoculation. This au- 
thor preferred matter taken during the eruptive fever, 


is, and appro- 
priate treatment, the basis of which was the same with 
that of Mr..Sutton. - 

If the variolous inoculation had continued to be 
equally important, we should have reckoned it our du- 
ty to insist still more largely on the preceding particu- 
lars. But this has ceased to be the case, not indeed 
from any failure of this form of inoculation, but from 
the substitution of another, which is still more advan- 
tageous. For a more i account of the 
bee, of the subject, we refer to the works which 
we have already mentioned, and also to the interesti 
History of Inoculation of the Small-pox, by Dr. Wood. 
ville, which, in a great measure, supersedes every other 
to the modern reader. That work abounds in apt 
quotations, and is, on the whole, one of the most inter- 
ee enemas Rey wi 
which we are acquainted. 


Vacervz We proceed tw describe the form of inoculation now 


lvocvta- 
Tio™. 
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which is commonly called Vaccination, or 

Tux Cow-Pox, one of the most brilliant discoveries of 
modern times, and which, at t, derives a great in- 
terest from the scope which it still affords for specula- 
tion and experimental inquiry. It is founded on an ex- 
by a disease incident to the 


als, appeared incredible to persons most extensivel 
acquainted with all the in yeanived 
the learned, and the accounts of it were disre- 
as vulgar Since it has been ascertained, 


eloped fables. 
Revel prin- it must be considered as a death-blow to that sceptical 


incredulity which gratuitously rejects all novel 

tions f to their plausible introduction ‘ane ins 
telligent circles. is too common to find medical 
men, whose extends no farther than the 


routine of the day, cherishing 


with a semblance of systematic Teasoning, propsed 
the 


power without evidence ; but we ma eee 
salves the possibility of it fot the 4 instituting 
Its of 


ments made 


4. 
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pox, we find, i 


su ion of experiments, and a description, by antici- 

5. saomenohe begat discoveries. We cannot, 

wever, advance as a point in science any principle 
which has not been actually ascertained. The truths 
known to us respecting the cow-pox are worthy of the 
attentive contemplation both of the peo er and the 
philanthropist, and furnish matter for further research, 
as equally subservient to the extension of science, and 
the securing of additional advantages to human society. 


Es this discovery we are indebted to the now cele~ Dr. Jenner. 
bi 


reviously known among 
persons concerned in sev large dairy farms, that 
the disease, when received by accident the teats 
of the cow, protected the human system against small- 
pox. Inoculation with it is said to have been prac- 
tised in some instances by obscure individuals. 


Dr. Jenner. It was 


t the shock given toincre- Vaccine 
dulity produced among its enthusiastic advocates a fertile Inoculation. 


Several Known pre- 


years before Jenner wrote on the subject, some emi. viously. 


nent physicians had heard of it, and mentioned it ca- 
sually in their writings, but never with that pointed 
seriousness which was suited to so great an object. 
Dr. Jenner was the first who wrote a treatise for the 
express of bringing it into view, and extending 
its beneficial application. This was in 1798, and the 
treatise was entitled “ An inquiry into the Causes and 
effects of the Variole Vaccine, a disease discovered in 
some of the western counties of England, particularly 
Gloucestershire, and known by the nameof the Cow- 
Pox.” He did not blazon his discovery with the en- 
thusiastic wgrx« of Cpa ne He exhibited the facts 
with that philosophic coolness which placed a just con- 
fidence in the candour and the enterprising spirit of 
the age ; and he quickly found a band of warm co-ad- 
jutors in the investigation of the subject, and the ex- 
tension of the knowledge of it. Amon 


with enlightened caution. He collected a copious body 
of information: he — sevetal important inquiries, 
and he availed himself extensively of his opportunities 
of ascertaining the laws of cow-pox by experiment. 
It would be un to mention the names of many 
others who were cuous for their exertions in the 


In all parts of this island, and in every Rapid 


these, Dr. pr, Pear. 
_Pearson of London was one who united much zeal son. 


country of the civilized world, it was hailed by en- spread of 
lightened men as an important discovery, and they V#citation. 


eager! ht for opportunities ving it universal” 
pea was sent to the ites ae Sustiies arid 
spread even among the most unpolished nations ; and it 
is now problematical whether any tribe on the face of the 
earth has not ere its beneficial tion. 
Prejudices have against it, but have ge- 
oe by the gradual introduction of correct 
its 


of this, however, have been few. They have arisen 
from accidental occurrences, rashly construed into the 

ion of constant natural causes. Zeal was preci- 
pitate in its movements on both sides of this momen- 


tous question ; and the unblushi 


ing contention for fame, 
which on some occasions appeared, was ridiculous, and 
worse than boyish. 


sradually subsided, ‘The ino contro- 
versy produced has gradually subsided. The inoculation 
with jer has gained ground; facts of all kinds 


that occur re to it are coolly observed. We can- 
not, however, of in possession of a satisfac. 
tory knowledge of all sof vaccination. Occur- 


rences occasionally arise, which create a doubt concern- 
ing the exact extent of its effects, both in exciting and 
in preventing disease. We shall, therefore, in the re- 


g. Alarms have indeed been sounded Oppositio 
against it, even by men of liberal education, Instances *? 
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Dr. Jen- 
ner’s ac- 
count of its 
origin in 
the horse, 


Symptoms 
of it in the 
cow. 


its symp- 
toms when 
eommuni- 
cated by 
casual in- 
fection, 
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mainder of this article, give an account of the principal 
points which have been ascertained, and take notice of 
some desiderata which are not yet fully supplied. 
It was maintained by Dr. Jenner, that this disease is 
never of sporadic origin in the cow, but is derived from 
a disease of horses called the grease, by the application 
of the thin secretion yielded by that disease in. its ear- 
lier and less conspicuous stages. Several. presumptive 
evidences of this connection are given by. him. Some ex- 


periments made by subsequent observers gave a different,’ 


result, Negative evidence, however, is less to be trust~- 
ed than that which is positive; and. we have the re- 
spectable authority of Dr. Loy for believing, that this 
matter is capable of communicating the true disease to 
the cow, and through it to the human system; nay, 
that without passing ror i, the cow, the.virus, taken 
from the horse at a particular stage of the disorder, im- 
parts the real cow-pox to the humar subject. Whe- 
ther it ever originates in the cow mdependently of the 
horse, is a question of more difficult solution, as all the 
outbreakings of. contagious. diseases are enveloped in 
some obscurity. 

In the cow, the disease appears in the form of irre- 
gular pustules on the teats. At, their first appearance 
they are commonly of a, palish blue, or rather of a co- 
lour somewhat approaching to livid, surrounded by an 
erysipelatous inflammation. These pustules, unless reme- 
died by caustic applications, or other effectual means, de- 
generate into tedious and troublesome phagedenic.uleers. 

This disease is transferred, to the hands and wrists 
of the persons employed in milking. It appears in the 
form of blisters, similar to those which arise from burn 
ing. Their shape is circular where. the situation will 


admit of it. Tumours are formed inthe arm-pits. Va-: 


rious febrile symptoms arise, as shivering, pain of limbs, 
vomiting, headach, and delirium, which continue for 
several days. 

When communicated by inoculation, this disease as- 
sumes a milder aspect, peptly in consequence of the mat« 
ter being less extensively applied, and partly in consex 
quence of the parts in which it is inserted being less 
disturbed, and having a thinner cuticle than the hands, 
The inoculated cow-pox is much more regular in its ap- 
pearances than the casual. About the third or fourth 
day, a small red spot appears in the punctured part, 
which gradually becomes more florid, and is slightly 
hardened and swelled. On the fifth or sixth day, this spot 
is converted into a small white vesicle. In two days 
this is much increased in size, and generally acquires a 
diameter of one-third or one-half of an inch. It. has 
elevated edges, and, in the centre, a small depression, 
which is soon surrounded with a narrow crust. This 
last circumstance, has been..ascribed to, the. artificial 
puncture; but we have found a similar appearance 
in_those rare cases in which other. vesicles arise. be- 
sides that which is formed at the inoculated part. On 
the eighth or ninth day, a circular inflammation ap- 
pears, around the vesicle, which increases. for. three 
days, and is sometimes half an. inch, sometimes two 
inches in, diameter. On, the, eleventh, or twelfth day, 
this inflammation begins to disappear, first at.an inter- 
mediate place between the vesicle and the outer margi 
of the red areola, producing the appearance of two flo- 
rid concentric rings, one in contact. with: the vesicle, 


and another at a istance, like a lunar halo, The vesi- 


Pe brome harder, and of a dark brown colour, and, 


ter the inflammation is go converted into a horny. 


erust, which adheres for a time, and afterwards sepa-. 
rates, leaving a red raw-looking depression, whichsane 


tinues to be distinguishable through life, Being-either _ Vaccine 
somewhat Foca sever of a whiter colour than 10eculation. 
the neighbouring skin. © *. ~ a a 

The appearances.are subject: to'some sight, varieties, Variations. 
One of these is a copious. eruption: of minute: papula 
on the inoculated: arm, aboutthe third:day. This goes 
off in.a few days: It most:probably. arisessfrom some 
peculiar irritability-in: the inoeulated: subject; ands not 
generally found to bring after it:any disadvantages. 

In some instances, a) copious pustular eruption, has Particular 

appeared over.the whole body, which has given rise. to eruptions. 
interesting discussions. These chiefly: oceurred under 
the practice of: Dr, Woodville, at the small-pox hospital 
in London, and hence were: ascribed:to some:influence 
of variolous matter, or a variolatedjatmosphete. They 
are, with greater probability, considered:by Mr. Bryce 
as cases of true small-pox. We have, however; seen: 
two cases of general. eruption, one of which was copi+ 
ous, and the vesicles, though smaller than that: which 
usually arises at the inoculated: part; were distinguish * 
able from. those of small+pox by a, minute central, age 
and apparently depressed crust, which resembled’ the 
vaccine vesicle. From one of these, matter-was in-. 
serted in the arm of another. child, and produced \the 
real cow-pox. Such cases, however, are extremely rare» 
The greater part-of those in which pustules appear over: 
the body, are cases.in which the infection of small-pox 
has been received into thesystem previously to the ino-. 
culation, has been silently operating, and at last shown 
its symptoms in this form. Matter: taken from such’ 
pustules for inoculation, has, accordingly, produced the» 
true small-pox. 

The febrile symptoms. attending cow-pox are some- Febrile 
times, well marked; more frequently they. are slight, symptoms _ 
and sometimes scarcely discernable, 

Two. important questions are involved in this sub~ 
ject. First, Is the. cow-pox perfectly safe? and, 2d, 

Does it afford full security against smallpox? 

Its safety might almost be presumed from its general Is cow-pox 
mildness when compared to the inoculated:small-pox, productive 
The latter has much fever, and isacknowledged:to be of no.ime 
sometimes fatal. A slight fretfulness or uneasiness for 24 — 
hours, or less, is all tne fever that generally attends ino- ““"S” 
culated cow-pox; and of this none have died. Deaths: 
may happen from other causes, while the cowapox runs 
its course; but even this is an infrequent occurrence; 
and some have indulged fancy so much, as tothinkit pro« 
bable that the cow-pox increased for that short period the 
average chance at Aaa life, and thus was not only 
no disease, but an additional confirmer of the constitu« 
tion against every contingency. ; 

But, though never fatal, the cow-pox: may be sups or subse= 
posed capable of generating other diseases, either im~ quent dis- 
mediately, or on some future.cccasion, or of making the ®4vantage? _ 
system obnoxious to some diseases in a more severe and : 
dangerous: form than they would otherwise assume. 
Some intemperate enemies of cow-pox pears Cutaneous 
explode it, by describing it as capabl producing sequels, 
ethaaben i amtiantt itch; and; that 
might the more fully substantiate their point, added, 
that this itch was cured by the same means as the com- 
mon psora, This last observation evidently took away 
the whole force of their objection. Who would hesitate 
to employ:the cow-pox, though succeeded by an itch 
which required a few ic with sulphur ointment » 
for its removal, in order to avoid the small-pox —a disease 
which combines so much greater loathsomeness,. with 
imminent d of death, and of hideous permanent 
deformities ? Cases of this sort have certainly occurred. 

5: 


) 


‘ 


remained unshaken in their opinion 
nerated by the cow-pox; and 
prodaced a remissness in the 
use of remedies, which ended in a permanent liable- 
ness to cutaneous eruptions. We a that such 
inconveniencies w be avoided, if practitioners would 
admit the occasional existence of such a sequela ; and, 
without offending the delicacy of a parent, prescribe, 
upon this principle, the same remedies which are found 
elfectnal imthe disorder now mentioned. 
It neverex- The cow-pox has-been accused of giving origin to 
cites symp- the of hula, This accusation we be- 
— ait lieve to be wholly unfounded. Some have even main- 
. tained that it powerfully corrects the scrophulous diathe- 
- sis, and the one doctrine appears at least fully as well 
su as the other. 
t has been remarked by some, that, of late years, the 
measles have been more dangerous and fatal than in form- 
fuence on er times; and this circumstance has been sup not an 
muandion. gg | pragma of the practice of the new inocula- 
tie. ill we see further proof, we cannot acquiesce in 
suspicion. Investigations of such laws of disease} 
however, are important.. Accurate comparative observa 
tions should be made on the varieties of subjects seized 
with measles, before we admit any such conjecture to 
possess the least plausibility. The generally increased 
mortality of facie is in itself not well established. It 


often a in the form ofa very fatal epidemic before 


vaccination was discovered ; and it is well known that. 


in this respect the epidemics of different years, and dif- 
ferent series of years, differ materially from one another. 
We have no better reason for suspecting the cow-pox of 
ing the system to any disadvantages in compen- 
sation of the ection which it affords, than for attach- 
ing such aw imputation to any article of diet or of medi- 
cine which we are in the daily habit of employing. 
The other question is one of considerable magnitude. 
Does the cow-pox give effectual security to the human 
constitution agaist small-pox ? 
That it does so in many instances, is fully ascer- 


Drearee of tained. The evidences of it are innumerable. and in 


security af- 


_ ford by ic the individual cases they are in general absolutely deci- 


against sive. t exceptions, however, have occurred 

smali-pox. Reports of these damped a little the ardour of Jenner 

at an_early stage of his inquiries. But, conceiving 

it improbable that nature was in this instance capri- 

cious, he laboured to discover the true cause of failure. 

He found some circumstances to have occurred in the 

: ful cases, to which he ascribed it; and on 

these he established some discriminating marks be. 

tween the false and the true, the imperfect and the per- 

Pete fect cow-pox. He consi the oceurrence of febrile 

symptoms OF constitational symptoms as essentia! to the complete 

consctered security of thi jent; and, in this point, he was fol- 

a equate. lowed by and others. It must be acknow- 

ledged, however, that this may be a source of consider- 

‘able hesitation. The febrile « sare acknowledg- 

ed to be generally slight ; and we may believe in the 

existence of an in ¢ extended universally over the 

em, although no such sy are uced. 

the other hand uneasiness, fretfulness, and febrile 

heat, may arise from a local disease, which acts only 

th the medium of sensation, or fugitive irritation. 

If tot citoumstances we add, that a vaccinated sub- 

ject is o ly ocvasionally seen by his medical attendant, 
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and that the reports of mothers and nurses are often in- 
fluenced by faney, by carelessness, or by a wish to 
please—we shall find little satisfaction in trusting to 
febrile symptoms as par pap. Pa sure, yi. ee he 
world is, therefore, under i obligations to 
Mr. Bryce of Edinburgh, who, in his treatise on cow- 
x, has proposed a test of a much more ascertainable 
ind, It consists in making a second insertion of 
the vaccine matter at the end of the fifth day, from the 
first inoculation, and. observing whether this produces 
a vesicle of its own, which is smaller than the first, 
and follows the same stages, but with an accelerated 
progress, so that the areole surrounding the two ve- 
sicles are formed nearly at the same time. These 
appearances will show that the influence of the ori- 
ginal inoculation. extends beyond the part 
on, so far as to comprehend the site of the second inser« 
tion. In order that it may be ascertained to be universal. 
over the system, it may be some improvement to make 
the second at yes of the body the most distant pos- 
sible from the first. By this test; we discover in what 
instances the modification to which the system is sub 
jected is not merely local. Where no effect follows the 
second insertion, we are uncertain of this fact. Ifa ve- 
sicle is produced, but is not modified:in its appearance 
and progress in a manner different from the usual course 
of the first insertion, we conclude that the constitution 
has not received the requisite change. This according. 
ly has sometimes apes where the first vesicle has 
been accidentally broken. We donot know if it is even 
liable to occur where the of the first vesicle is 
apparently regular. Ifnot, weshould conclude that no 
test, besides the regularity of the local appearances, 
would continue to be requisite. These important points 
may be numbered among the desiderata of this part.of 
pathology. Itis rash to infer that this difference would 
re taken place in any particular instance, merely 
because we find the patient afterwards seized with 
small-pox. That a person who has passed through 
this test in the most satisfactory manner never can 
be seized with small-pox, is a principle which ought 
not to be confidently sntidipated, but only inferred af- 
ter the amplest experience. Mr. Bryce’s test is princi- 
pally to be valued for the important improvement which 
it affords in the noose of the subject ;-and for 
ing light which it throws on the pathology of 
imal economy. With re to the advantages 
which it promises for distinguishing imperfect from per- 
fect vaccination, it is certainly @ priori, much superior 
to that of watching for febrile symptoms. Such symp- 
toms might arise from the temporary commotion of a 
great central organ, but the phenomena which occur in 
that test, evince an important change in the dispositions 
of the minute fibres in which the functions of se- 
cretion and assimilation are active. 

The occasional alleged failure ‘of vaccination in se- 
curing the. constitution from small-pox has been some- 
times thought to arise from ‘ the manner in which the 
operation has been performed.” If this were the case, 
we should naturally look for some definite variations of 
the subsequent effects, corresponding to the deviations 
from the best ‘method of inoculating. But there is a 
looseness in the causes by which the failures are ac- 
counted for, which shows that something still remains 


to be exp 

If the when. ineffectual, were always di 
guishable its 2 ce, no dubiety could 3 
It is therefore somewhat satisfactory to be told, that 


the spurious pustule is more elevated and opake than 
s 


Vaccine 
Inoculation. 
—— 
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test of a 
constitu- 
tional affec- 
tion. 


More pre- 
cise infor- 
mation de- 
sirable, 
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Vateine the genuine, and more rapiil in its “pr 3 that it is 
Inooulation. not cellular, nor surrounded with a distinct cireumscri- 
bed areola, nor converted into a dark shining scab.” 
Vagueness If these appearances are observed to take place, we, of 
of the doc. egurse, put no confiderice in the preventive power of the 
tines 8 affection induced. Bat it would be more satisfactory to 
have a precise knowledge of the causes even of this va- 
riation. These causes, however, are merely enumera- 
ted ina mass. Such a pustule is said to occur instead 
of the genuine cow-pox, “ in those who have had ‘the 
small-pox ;"—it is said to be ** produced by blunt or 
rusty lancets ;—by matter taken from a spurious pus- 
tule—or from a'genuine pustule at too late’a period — 
er by matter which’ hasbeen ‘too long kept—or dried 
before a fire.” (See the’ article Oow- pox in Rees’ Cy- 
clopeedia, written’ by Mr. Ring.) All these -circum- 
stances (excepting the bluntness of ‘the Jancet,) may 
be. supposed to occasion a modification in the dis- 
ease ; but is ‘it probable ‘that they all agree'in the hind 
of modification which they produce? A cautious in- 
quirer “will suspect that there is here some defect of 
observation—something presumed rather than @isco- 
vered, anless numerous cases of this wonderful co- 
incidence are minutely described ; while the captious 
critic will exclaim ‘that these assigned causes are only 
so many hedges behind which the wary vaccinator pro- 
vides for himself'a variety of shelter in case of ‘disap- 
pointment. The only light in which reason and duty 
view them is, as so many motives for more extended 
inquiry. These remarks have indeed been elicited only 
by the explanations given of a vesicle which “carries 
its spurious character in its aspect.” But we may de- 
rive instruction, by contemplating a specimen of that 
precipitance in forming conclusions, ‘to;which the me- 
dical world ‘is liable in other points connected with 
this important subject. 

In order that vaccination may:afford us the requi- 
red advantages, we ought ‘to be able to distinguish, 
* without difficulty,” all the cases in which the consti- 
tution is secured by it either from disease or from dan- 
ger. Vaccination has been chiefly in the hands:of per- 
sons not medical ; for this reason, itis among these that 
the most numerous failures have occurred, and room is 
left for ascribing the failure ‘to some imperfection in 
the cases of cow-pox, which escaped’ the observation of 

“all-concerned, though ‘it might ‘have ‘been ascertained 
by better instructed individuals. If failure takes place 
among those inoculated in ‘the most approved manner, 
and declared by good medical authority to have had 
the genuine disease in the most perfect form, the’ neces- 
sary conclusion is, that the faculty stand in need of more 
accurate information. 
That some such cases have occurred is admitted ; but 
they are declared to be extremely ‘few ; and we/are 
justly reminded that cases of repeated naturalsmall- 
pox, as well as, of natural smallpox after the ‘best vari- 
olous inoculation, have also occurred. ‘The rule of'se- 
curity is not wholly without exception in either instance, 
—But, are the exceptions equally infrequent ‘in’ both ? 
This iswhat-we are also told on very respectable au- 
thority. ‘Such exceptions, we are informed, a, pear to be 
more numerous than they are, only because chicken-pox 
ae after vaccination, has been mistaken for‘small- 
pox. There are various sorts of chicken-pox, accordin 
~ totheaccounts given us inthe writings of physicians, an 
all of them are mild and safe diseases Tailipared with 
the small-pox. See the varying descriptions of ‘this 
disease given ‘in the works of Drs. Morton, Sauvages, 
Van Swieten, Burserius, Heberden, ‘Cullen, and Wil- 
Yan. Some assert that there is another chicken-pox, at 
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least an illegitimate smallpox of a severer kind, not Vaccine 
clearly described by any of the older writers, and that Toculation. 
the rare exceptions to thevseflicacy of vaccination have 

been cases in which this form of disease has been er~ 

roneously taken for small-pox. The general fact we 

have found to be, that, w parents have brought 

their children, apparently under small-pox, to the prac« 

titioner' who vaccinated them, and declared them 

safe from that disease, he has told them that it could 


not possibly be small-pox, and must be chicken-pox. 
Each party continues to retain his own opinion. The 
parent is; certain that it-was small-pox, vaccinator 


that it was chicken-pox ; but, since the children have 
got well, the contest is not worth the pane and 
the:inoculator enjoys his triumph,—And whowill deny 
that he is entitled to this triumph, if the children always 
get well ?—Is that the fact?—We believe it is, or at least 
exceptions to that most important of all results are ex« 
tremely rare. However, therefore, we may in some 
particulars acknowledge ourselves to -be in the dark re« 
garding the minute laws of the inoculated vaccine dis- 
ease, this one fact must determine us to cling to it asa 
sure preventive of all the dangers arising from small. 
pox. We use the word sure not in an absolute sense, 
but as admitting of exceptions so rare,as.to be totally 
unworthy of being taken into calculation. 

The pathological principle by which the state Most plau- 
of our knowledge directs us to explain this fact.is, that, sible expla- 
where the infection of the small-pox comes in contact #*tion of 
with -a vaccinated constitution, it meets with a dimi- “'™ 
nished susceptibility which, in most instances, obviates 
every tendency to the actual production of small-pox, 
and almost always obviates the fatal tendencies which 
it otherwise brings along with it. 

From numerous other facts which presented theme Does vacci- | 
selves, we had been led lately to conclude that it affords nation pre- 
a‘sure protection against the occurrence of the seconda- vent the se- 
ry fever, the principal danger of small-pox. We have, eng 
indeed, recently heard of an exception to this conclusion ; : 

a vaccinated person who has becn known to die under 
secondary fever.” Thisis not in conformity to any thing 
we have seen, and must be a phenomenon still:more rare 
than the exceptions to which we have referred. As tena- 
cious advocates for vaceination;weiare obliged toideclare 
it as our opinion, that those who agree with us in this 
feeling, will do mel ee ep to oes € eg 
by: ouncing all the alleged exceptions tojyits e 

a tba coaaatae chicken-pox, than by allowing that 
small-pox may occur after it, and by insisting rather 
on ‘the comparative safety, than the’ great infrequency, 
ofthe disease under such cireumstances. 

It:has:sometimes been intimated that, “ asthe laws Theoretic 
of nature are uniform, such exceptions are' prima facie assumption 
improbable ; and:that it is most rational to-mfer, when considered. 
they:apparently occur, that either the cow-pox, orthe — 
subsequent small-pox, is different from.the correspond- 
ing disease, in the form in-which the one is a:preventive 
of the:other.” This may be:the case. The exceptions 
‘may proceed from some cause of a powerful and decided 
nature. That cause may be discoverable by human in- 
quiry ; or, it may lie so deep as to mock our researches. 
But, let us remember that, in the present. state of our 
knowledge, we have other facts which warrant us, from 
analogy, in-allowing that such modifications of the ani- 
mal system may not be absolute and invincible, but 
may exist'in different Demos Here it ‘will be use- 
ful to revert to some well known cireumstances con- 
nected with small-pox. Even a person whovhas alrea- 
dy-had that disease, either:from ‘casual infection or ino- 
culation, though most frequently secured against it in 


@. . 


under 
number may be considerable, are general ed to 
one part of the body. They are seldom attended with 


that 

. susceptibility is liable to grada- 
tions. Such i pane rag are remarka- 
9) Diy im the i uence of cow-pox. But, as their 
causes are, and unable as we yet are to tell in what de- 

gree they depend on constitution, on babit, on unknown 
varieties of vaccine matter, or unknown varieties of va- 
tiolous infection, we have the valuable consolation of 


from al] the dangers, and (it is not unimportant 

sau iont te acento cagntenad hecho enath 

It remains for future inquirers to substantiate a 

more select form of cow-pox, by which the securi- 

be more perfect. In the mean time, we ought 

be thankful for the valuable advantages attending it 
even in its most questionable form. 


=> 


Small-pox 
at Cupar ia 
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on inquiries which he made 
visits, while the cireum- 
stances were fresh in the memories of the parents of 
those had recovered, and while some patients still 
laboured under it in its different stages. From this ac- 
count we shall take the liberty of extracting some of 


the circumstances. 

” I was there only sixteen hours, that is, 
ight the Sist of May, andeight on the 4th 
a I Legere accounts me pera patients. 

“ Fifty-four of these were said to have gone 
i ceoies disease. ieee 
“ Sixteen bad either not been inoculated, or no vesicle 
had after the insertion of the vaccine virus. 
* In. almost the whole, both the inoculated and those 


Its general 


features. 


who were not, there a well marked eruptive fever. 
« Very few of the were mild during their whole 
course, viz. about eight of the inoculated, and two of 
the uninoculated, 
“ It was to classify them with greater mi- 
nuteness as i There to be, in 
this respect, an insensible i 


. gradation. — 

“ Of the fifty-four who had been inoculated, one 
died. Of the sixteen who had not been inoculated, ac- 
counts were received of six deaths. 

* Here we have, in the one class, one death in - 
four ; in the other, more than ‘one in three. But 
cases taken into computation ought to be much more 
numerous in order to afford an average on which we 
can depend. —~ 


small-poz.” 
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This last fact seemed’ to justify a remark which the Vaccine 

author afterwards makes, and which has been subse. Inoculation. 
quently animadverted on, that, ‘as a sure preventive 
Se peep ol ee Sere istinction 
between oe the variolous inoculation.” The 
security afforded by the latter has had some rare excep- 
tions; but, on this occasion, we have found it securing 
the system from an epidemic which attacked numbers 
of vaccinated persons, while many who had received 
the old inoculation must have been equally exposed. 
This is a rea/ difference between the two inoculations 
in one obvious point ; but is perfectly consistent with 
the confidence which cow-pox claims in obviating a 
very extensive and a very alarming danger. For the 
features of the different cases, and some casual sugges- 
tions for the further prosecution of the subject, as well 
as some marked instances of protection even from the 
attack of the same epidemic, we must refer to the ac- 
count itself. We shall only farther transcribe the sum- 
mary of general ical conclusions there given, which, 
rn differing in some instances from the belief pre- 
viously entertained, are in their nature consoling. 

“ We are justified by the following considerations in Inferences 
steadily adhering to this practical conclusion, that vac- @ppatently 
a ought still to be valued, and universally recom- warranted. 
mended. 

* That by vaccination we do not positively endanger 
life. By the old inoculation, a disease was produced : 
which was sometimes fatal. The danger artificial] 
created was immediate, while that which it was inten 
ed to obviate was remote. Yet the former was compa- 
ratively so small, as to prevail on the reflecting of 
the community to concur in encountering it. In the 
vaccine inoculation, however, we are saved all these 
painful calculations, because we communicate an affec. 
tion attended with no danger, and the power of which 
over the constitution is great but silent. 

“ Again, allowing that the individual who has been 
vaccinated is equally liable to small-pox with any other, 

(which no person will be bold enough on the large 
scale to assert,) he is not liable to it in the same form as 
if vaccination had been omitted. This point cannot be 
doubted ; and, if we proceed at first on the sup- 
position that the small-pox succeeding vaccination is 
equal in risk to the disease which used to be 

icated in the old inoculation, it must be al. 

that we gain time in the life of the individual by 
preferring vaccination. He is not subjected to the risk 
in the xa bow 2 —_ _ sy he is ex~ 
ee to the contagion of small-pox : en so exposed, 

will, in most cases, be hed feoun it by the cow. 
pox ; and, if at last he is attacked, he encounters a risk 
only equal to that which would have been earlier in- 
quad Oy @ previous inoculation with variolous matter. 

« But this sa ition is much less favourable than 

the truth. The risk even at that late period is far from 
being so great. The small-pox occurring in a vaccina~ 
ted person is much safer than the i ted small.pox. 
It has never been maintained, that the disease induced 
by the variolous inoculation was always exempt from 
the occurrence of secondary fever. On the contrary, 
some of the few who died of the inoculation, were cut 
off by that fever. 

« The most unfavourable conclusion, therefore, that 
can be admi is, that there may be the same risk of 
deaths from pow after vaccination, as of deaths in 
the early stage of the inoculated small-pox. Thus, the 
risk is not only deferred to a later period, but is ulti- 
mately far inferior to what it was under the use of the 
best inoculation previously to the discovery of the cow~ 
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Vaccine -pox, and is, in fact, reduced almost'to nothing. What 
Inoculasion. more can be reasonably desired? We do not expect 
“—"Y~""_‘to provide an absolute a from all accidents.”” 

We have already stated that, since the precedin 
publication appeared, we have heard of a case of deat 
in the secon fever of small-pox in a patient who 
had -been vaccinated. H' such occurrences should be 
well authenticated, we must trust solely to the extreme 
diminution ofthe gross risk as ascertained ‘by observa- 
tion, afterwards assisted by tabular statements. This 
still continues decidedly favourable to vaccination, as 
infinitely superior to ‘the -preventive by which it was 
preceded. as, : ‘ , 

More mi- In order that this important subject may be duly im- 
nute prec- “proved, the following requisites ought to be attended to. 
tical obser- “Phe inquirer‘ought to see numerous inoculations, ‘and 
vations call- },;, observations on the progress of the disease ought to 
else be strictly daily. Heought to inoculafe with matter ta- 
ken from the vesicle ‘at various periods of its progress, 
all within the limits now acknowledged to be well 
adapted for communicating an efficacious vaccination. 
He ought to ascertain the number of ‘successive re- 
productions in the human subject, to which the dif- 
ferent specimens of matter which he uses owe their 
origin since they proceeded from the cow. Classifi- 
cations of patients ought to be founded on these and 
Mode of _ other differences. Written accounts ought to be kept 
prosecuting of every circumstance, even the most minute, and ap- 
the inquiry parently trifling, in the past history of each patient, 
and in thephenomena which occur during the progress 
of the disease. The aspect of his subsequent diseases, 
especially those of a contagious nature, as scarlatina 
and measles, ought to be inquired into and noted where- 
ever it is practicable, and comparisons made in this re- 
spect between patients of different kinds. All this ought 
to be done simultaneously by persons in different places, 
each of whom ought to be ready to take a journey on the 
shortest notice, in order to investigate occasional anoma- 
lous appearances. To execute these objects on a large 
scale, and to provide for them men whose faithful and 
assiduous exertions can be relied ‘on, till such time as 
satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from ample state- 
ments, might be a work of some difficulty. To secure 
the daily attendance of the patients, or to visit them at 
their own houses when they do not attend, and to note 
down every occurrence in the most scrupulous manner, 
is a task to which no man ean be expected gratuitously 
to submit, unless his fortune is independent, his time 
completely at his command, his heart bent on the ob- 
ject, and his resolution much firmer than his hopes are 
definite. We do not see how it is practicable without 
the proyision of a fund for the express purpose ; and, 
since we find that governments have shewn themselves 
not averse to appropriate part of the revenues of nations 
to the great object of preventing the contagion of small- 
pox, it may not be useless to remark that their fu- 
ture munificence will be best bestowed on those arrange- 
ments for the attainment of the object which call for 
the most laborious, and perhaps otherwise unattainable 
exertions. . 


Less im- We shall now give a brief view of some of the most 
portant interesting collateral circumstances attending the cow- 
laws of cow- nox, . 

ca This disease is not capable of being disseminated by 
Itis not Volatile effluvia. In this respect it differs from the ins 
spread by culated small-pox, and exhibits one important advan- 
efjuvia. tage above the latter disease, that no contagious affec- 


tion is by means of it diffused through a neighbours 
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' Another circumstance is worthy. remark, that cow. Vaccine 


x, once occurring, does not giv ri ainst a fu= Moculation, 
tute attack ‘of the ‘settle tisGuee: this pote different mayo wee 


opinions have ‘been entertained, and e: iments have 4 
Vaxied in their results, It appears, bi am that eyed 
by one attack of! cow-pox, whether casual or as the con: person. 
sequence of inoculation, the susceptibility to the samé 

disease in future is only diminished. Milkers in the 

dairy counties are, by ~passing once ‘through it, gene- 

rally able to resist the contagion in future ; sometimes 

they receive it, but always in amuch'milder form. It 

is important to keep this circumstance in mind, because 

some have thoughtlessly trusted to ‘the effects of a ses 

cond vaccination, after the first had for ‘time run 

its course, as a sufficient test of its efficacy. * That ‘is, 

they have looked tor an absence of future susceptibility 

to vaccine influence in those cases which were worthy 

of dependence. ‘i’he influence of a previous attack of 
smal]~pox has a similar virtue.’ It in a slight degree | 
diminishes, but does not destroy the susceptibility of acral } 
the constitution to cow-pox. 1 ROPMED i 

Some precautions are proper in conducting the vac. Precautions 
cine inoculation. The ‘choice of matter should be cares in perform- 
fully attended to It should be'taken from a good vae- 178 Vacca 
cine vesicle, in a healthy subject, from the 5th to the i . 
9th day of the disease. It is most certain in its effects - 
when immediately inserted. If it is to be ‘kept, ‘it Choice and 
should be allowed to dry. Some confine it, in order to Preservation” 
preserve it in its original moist state. They-are not ° ™4% 
aware that it is subjected to much greater change b 
moisture than by exposure'to the atmosphere. It m 
be kept on glass, or on the point of a lancet, or on the 
end of a small pointed piece of ivory. Mr. Bryce has © 
suggested the employment of the crust, which, in its 
central part, contains matter dried in an early stage of - ~ 
the disease, and therefore perfectly pure and safe, and 
from which the light coloured part round the margin 
ought to be removed. Dried matter, in these different 
forms, is convenient for transportation ; when about 
to be used, it must be moistened with water, eithér 
cold, or of a bleod heat; but recent matter is always 
preferable, and'therefore ought to be secured in every 
populous’place, by regular weekly inoculations. ‘ 

The end of the third month, when the constitution Most cligi- 
has acquired some firmness, and before’it is subjected ble time for 
to the disadvantages of the period of. teeth 38 the the opera- 
most eligible time for the operation. In an adult in“°™ | 
whom it has been neglected, it should be performed: 
when the constitution is in its soundest state; when, 
for example, no cutaneous disease is present, and in 
females when there is no pregnancy, and wlien the ¢a- 
tamenia are absent, But, when the contagion of small« 
pox prevails'in a neighbourhood, these disadvantages 
must be disregarded. ie 
- With respect to the mode of insertion, the object kept Mode of in- 
in view is, to secure the contact of the matter with,the S¢ttion. 
culis vera. The operator, therefore, should delicately 
raise the cuticle, without any effusion of blood if possi- 
ble, and ‘apply the matter to the doraded part. The 
method of doing this, which Mr. Bryce has found most 
certain of success, is, first to lay’a drop ef the matter 
on the surface, and then make several light punctures 
through this matter and the cuticle with the lancet. It 
is then to be held exposed to the air, but not to an arti« 
ficial fire, till it dries, and afterwards left to itself. : 

The inoculator must now mark its course, whether Prognosis 
it is conformable to that which:we have briefly stated, and medical 
which is described by authors, and delineated in. their *atment 
plates. These last; however, afford but feeble assistance, 


@ x0 400 
= , Sagi tates aia dhed itn 
} pears in nature. spurious cow-pox is Sometimes 

: ied with a (oe ares eideecamting 

: a vesicle. It would to watch the con- 
stitutional viz. the of the skin, and the 

state of the sptlepiescePuterhe-etptecs teen 
invented’ . Bryce. irre; eruptions appear 

id , or after D eicsneatiow’ tabs 


vaccine affection, we ought to guard against cold, which 
might wap Aes them, and generate a visceral 
affection. If daily cold ablutions have been hitherto 
used, these should be intermitted in such cases, and 
tepid bathing substituted. It is always necessary to 

‘the vesicle from being rubbed oe 
as soch an accident destroys its efficacy. en it 
ha tobe broken, Mr. Bryce directs that the 

discharge of its contents should be prevented, 
=s the regular course of the affection-restored, by 


applications and chemical astringents. If a trou- 

a blesome sore is formed at a late of the affection, as- 
i tsand escharotics ought to be employed, on sur- 

geal qebuigine similar to those for other ulcers 


mae a similar rance. When the vesicle is 
‘ormed, but the i areola is too late in a ing, 
the part should be ex to the heat of a fire, in or- 
der to quicken the local action, on which the regular 
Where the local inflaromation is 
excessive, or where a tumour is formed in the axilla, 
laxatives should be used, accompanied witl: cooling 
applications, or with fomentations, ing to the 
state of the parts. If febrile symptoms should in any 
; case be immoderate in degree, they are to be alleviated 
by the usual ge Ta treatment. 
The success of the practice of variolous inoculation, 
led the late Professor Home of Edinburgh to make 
Inceulation 80% experiments for the inoculation of measles, which 
for measles, RAVE t to other attempts of the same 
Find. But the disease was not found to be easily com- 
municated in this manner, The operation was per- 
formed by means of the blood of a patient under the 
disease. — 
Repéated daring trials have even been made to ino- 
Inoculation Culate the plague. These, for the most part, have 
forthe — either terminated in the death of the person who made 
plague = himself the subject of experiment, or have friled to 
Listof su- communicate the disease. See Woodlville’s History 
~ thors. the. In@eulation of Small-Pox in Great Britain. 
lenner’s Observations on the Cow-Por; his Further 
Observations ; and his Continuation of Facts and Ob- 
servations. Pearson's Inquiry. -“Wooiville’s Reports 
¢ a Leet his omen? a 
we ritings oseley, Rowley, an 
ition). Brown on Cow-Pox. The 
an, Moor, Ring, Lettsom, and Thorn- 
Compencds en, Bell, and others. Bryce's 
Practical Observations on the Inoculation of Cow-Poz. 
; Sanders’ a” “ea geo View 7 Small. Pox, Cow- Pox, 
‘ and Chicken-Por. Dewar's wt of an Epideme 
Small- Pox in ~ The Medical Physical Jour- 
' nol; Duncan's Anwals of Medicine; The Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal, and other medical periodical 
works passim. (H. Dy 
3 INOCULATION in the vegetable kingdom, See 
+ ONQUEST, | vol. XL. p. 197. ap aie 
: EST, is a term synonymous wi 5 is 
used in that signification in rep law of 


5 INQUISITION, or the Hoty Orrice, isthe court 
- which takes cognizance of heresy in gome countries 


‘nak ge 


’ “ cogere religionem, 


INQ 
subject to the Pope, and particularly in Spain and Por- Inquisition. 
tasal: , ~? ney 
he existence of such a court proceeds upon the idea, 

that it is the duty of the civil Saghneate, nithar imbin 
own name, and by his own authority, or as the prop and 
the resource of the ecclesiastical power, to search after 
heresies, and to extirpate them. It takes for granted, 
likewise, the absurd and monstrous proposition, that the 
human understanding can be influenced and won by 
other means than those of information communicated, 
or argument proposed ; and that real and conscientious 
discipleship can be the result of civil or political de- 

ivations, or the inflictien of corporal punishment. ; 

In the early times, the church herself appears to have Opinion of 
maintained a doctrine, the very opposite of that which the Fathers 
has now been stated. As the satirist, when reduced to TyPCoins 
poverty himself, speedily perceived that poverty was jcrtion. 
no fit object of satire, so the Christians, when trembling 
under the fear of persecution, or expiring amidst its 
npeaies: were not slow to discern, or backward to de-' 

, that persecution was not the means by which 

true converts were to be made. Accordingly, in the . 
Apologies which they presented to the Roman emperors, 
in behalf of their religion, during the first three centu- 
ries, they the question, and zealously maintain, 
that the province of the civil magistrate extends no far 
ther than that of securing the peace, and promoting the 
welfare of the community ; and that persecution for 
any opinion which lies hid in the understanding, whe- 
thor thiat opinion. be true or false, is not only absurd, 
because it 1s inefficacious, but unjust and cruel in the 
highest degree.‘ Non religtonis est,’’ says Tertullian, 
sponte suscipi debeat, non vi.” 
the same idea is expressed by Lactantius, who 
century. “ Quis im, it mihi,” 
says he, “ , vel colendi quod nolim, vel quod 
velim, non ¢ quid jam nobis ulterius relinquitur, si 
etiam hoe quod voluntate fieri oportet, libido eatorqueat 
aliena?” And again, in another place, “ Nihil fam est 
voluntarium quam religio, in, qui, si animus sacrificantis 
aversua est, sublata, jam wulla est.” St. Hilary of 
Poictiers, likewise, who lived, as well as Lactantius, in 
the fourth century, and who, though he held the ve 
same opinions with those which have just been quoted, 
is Coane atop be found among the saints in the 
Roa cle , openly maintains the inadequacy and 
ut “4 of coercive measures in promoting 
the worship of God. “ Est Deus,” says he, “ universte 
talis, #0 non eget necescario, non requiril cuactam 
confersionem.” And, addressing himself to those whose 
pride or whose zeal induced to give information 


An 
lived in the fi 


to the magistrate, and to prompt him to the rigorous 
execution of the imperial edicts, he says, “ Oro vos epis- 
copi, quibusnam suffragiis ad pradicandum evangelium, 


apostol: usi sunt? (Quibus adjuti potestatibus Christum 
preedicaverunt, gentesque fere omnes, ex idolis ad Deum ~ 
transtulerunt? Anne aliquam sibi assumebant 2 palatio 
dignitatem, hymnum Deo, incarcere, inter catenas et fla 
gcila caniantes? Edictis regis Paulus Christo ecclesiam 
congregabat? Neronese credo aut Vespasiano patroci« 
nantibus, tuebatur, quorum in nos odiis confessio divine 
pradication:s ¢ffloruu ?” Even so late as the fifth cen- 
tury, St. Martin, in France, (and it had been well for 
the world if the calendar had been filled with such saints 
as he.) excommunicated a bishap for accusing certain 
heretics to the usurper Maximin, by whose means they 
were put to death; adding, in the spirit of genuine 
Christianity, that he looked upon that man as a mur- 
derer, who procured the a of a fellow-creature, 
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Inquisition. chargeable, in strict justice, with nothing else than be+ 
—_~" ing mistaken in his opinions. ; : 
Rise of the ‘These correct and righteous sentiments prevailed for 
inquisition. g considerable time, and the deviations from them were 
slow and progressive. When the empire became Chris 
tian, it still appeared to tlie civil magistrate, that he was 
bound to support the oe, adopted by the state. 
Hence it was that certain laws, which are yet to be 
found in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian, were 
enacted against heretics; by which they were subject- 
ed to fines, and confiscation of goods, and to imprison- 
ment and banishment, according to the description of the 
offence, and the measure of the delinquency : with this 
limitation, however, in every case, that it was the pecu- 
liar province of the ecclesiastical judge to determine, 
whether the opinions professed were heretical or not. 
Hence, too, it was, that those charged with heresy by 
the magistrate, were usually charged ‘with sedition or 
rebellion at the same time; and, whenever the punish- 
“ment was capital, it was understood to be the result, 
not merely of inaccurate or of perverted theology, but 
of a criminal opposition to the civil and political autho- 
rities. In this situation the law and the practice, re- 
specting heresy, continued till about the year 800. The 
trial of the whole case was in the hands of the civil ma- 
gistrate ; and, with the exception of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, it belonged to synods and councils merely to an- 
swer the question, “ Is the opinion or doctrine libelled 
heretical or otherwise ?” 

During the course of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, however, the power of the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, and of the papacy itself, increased in a most re« 
markable degree. The zeal which animated the church, 
and the people of Europe, became fierce and ungovern- 
able; and the crusades against the infidels in foreign 
parts, were equalled, in ferocious feeling and disposi- 

The inquisi- tion at least, by those against the heretics at home. At 
tion first —_ last, in an evil hour, and under some planet of malig« 
proposed by nant aspect, and: of disastrous influence, St. Dominic, 
a ricoag (as he is called,) the father of the inquisition, arose. It 
was the object of this zealous, but mistaken individual, 
to secure the purity of the Christian faith, and to sup- 
port the Papal authority, by institutions appropriated 
to these purposes. The trial of the accused was now 
placed exclusively in the hands of the ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatory. The principal inquisitor was likewise the 
principal judge ; he was responsible to no other 0- 
rity than that of the Pope; and he decided, not only 
upon the description or quality of the propositions 
maintained, but finally, and without appéal, upon the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner. And so complete was 
the revolution, achieved bythe skill and the perseve- 
rance of the Romish See, that the civil magistrate, once 
the sole judge in matters of heresy, was now called up- 
on to do little else than to execute the sentences of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals. Strange as it may appear, this 
monstrous system was received by many of the nations 
of Europe. It found its way especially into the domi- 
nions of Spain and Portugal. The inquisitorial courts 
were established ; and the emperor, or king, or power= 
ful lord, themselves, trembling under the fear of excom- 
munication, proceeded to remove from this world the 
unhappy individuals whom the church had pronounced 
to be guilty of heresy. And the example of their pagan 
predecessors had long ago taught them, that fire and 
faggot were the appropriate means by which their re- 
moval was to be accomplished. 
_ it was by Pope Innocent IV. (A. D. 1251,) that the 
inquisi courts were introduced into i 
Lombardy, Marca Trevigiana, and the other Italian 
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provinces, more immediately under the authority or in- Inquisition. 
fluence of the Holy See.. Abo’ year 1484, they oro it of 
were established in Spain,” and in Portugal in the year jhe inquisi- 
1537. In the following observations, héwever; we shall tion in 
confine ourselves, in a great degree, to the inquisition Spain. 
as it exists in’ Spain. "5 
At the head of the inquisition in Spain, stands the 
inquisitor-general. This high officer is appointed, no- 
minally, by the king, but in reality by the Pope; for 
the Holy See enjoys the, privilege of a veto upon the 
election of the sovereign, a privilege which on certain 
suitable and well-chosen occasions, it has not failed to 
exercise. The supreme inquisitor cannot proceed one 
step in the discharge of his office, till he has’ received 
the confirmation of the Pontiff. When thus elected, and 
thus confirmed, the inquisitor- appoints the sub-« 
ordinate inquisitors ; but, in this last instance, the no- 
mination of the supreme inquisitor is subject to the re« 
view of the king. Besides the inquisitor-general there 
are five councillors, who have the title of apostolical in- 
uisitors: it belongs to them to deliberate upon all af- ; 
fhirs with the inquisitor-general; to settle disputes 
among the particular inquisitors; to punish the fami-« 
liars attached to the institution, and to receive appeals; 
and these officers, together with am advocate fiscal, two 
secretaries, and other inferior functionaries, constitute 
the supreme council or high court of the inquisition in 
Spain. This supreme council meets every day (with 
the exception of a? in the royal ; and such 
is the ascendancy which the Holy Office has acquired, 
that the king of Castile, before his coronation, subjects 
himself, (quoad sacra, we presume, ) by a special. oath, 
to the judgment and decision of the high court of in« 
quisition. In the inferior tribunals there are, respec« 
tively, two or three inquisitors ; these have the epithet 
of provincials attached to their designations, and 
exercise their functions, by the authority, and under 
the weete of the = inquisitorial court. 
The privileges which the inquisitors enjoy are man ivi 
and v. sitibe:t “daels of them: bears the title of reef pie ng 
They are not subject to the bishops of the provinces quisitors. 
where they reside, or to the superiors of the religious 
orders to which they belong. ey alone can publish 
the edicts against heretics ; they can excommunicate; 
interdict, and suspend; and, except in a few cases, 
which are distinctly specified, they can prevent the 
ordinaries or resident bishops, from r those 
whom they have subjected to the censure of the church. 
« Whosoever, by himself or others, shall kill, beat, or 
strike, any of the inquisitors, or officials of the Holy 
Office, or who shall injure or damage the effects of the 
said inquisitors or officials, shall be delivered over to . 
the secular power.” These lordly and privil fune- 
tionaries likewise enjoy the entire rents of their benefi- . 
ces, without tax or impost, they are exempted from all 
* real and offices,” and they may form new 
laws, after the nature of bye-laws, against heretics, and 
modify the punishment at pleasure. And, last of ‘all, 
they can mutually absolve, and dispense with them- 
selves, grant indulgences tothe penitent, ortothose whom 
they shall nce to be so, for 20 or 40 days, as they 
shall think proper ; and for reasons, of which they alone 
are the judges, they can release ‘ the companions and 
friars of the several inquisitors, and likewise their no- 
taries,” during the space of three whole years, from all 
the penances which may have been enjoined them. 
hen the chief inquisitor arrives in any of the pro- 
vinces, he proceeds in the exercise of his functions after 
the following 
sermon, respect 


Inquisitor 
general. 


Mode of ex-* 

ercising ; 

ner: In the first place, he delivers a — Hy the 4 

the purity of the Catholic doctrine, provinces. ° 
4 
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ceeds to call the witnesses. . And here, too, the distinc. Inquisition. 
tions of character are often altogether overlooked. No =" 


previous transgression of the decalogue, no loss of re- ©*#™iP®- 
ion or of credit in society, prevents the witnesses ‘08 Of the 


Forms of 


makes comments upon it, and promises indulgences to 
those who shall favour or support him in the execution 
of his office. The whole ceremony is of an imposing 
and awful nature ; and in countries where the inquisi- 
tion prevails in its most feartul ascendency, it is usual, 
i i after the publication of the edict, for those 
who are present, and especially for the magistrates of 
the principal cities, to en, themselves, under an 
oath, solemnly sworn before crucifix and the gos- 
pels, to protect and to assist the ministers of the inqui- 
sition with all their authority and influence, 

There are three ways in which the process may be- 
gin before the inquisitorial courts: 1. By investiga- 
tion, where the inquisitor summons certain individuals 
into his presence, and inquires into the sthte of the 
town or district where they live. 2 By accusation, 
where a direct charge of heresy is t before the 
court against one or fete: permene distinctly named, 
3. By denunciation, where the inquisitor is merely in- 
formed that certain ical persons, or persons sus- 
pected of heresy, (who are likewise distinctly named), 
exist within the limits of his jarisdiction. This last is 


being listened to. Usurers, detested and abhor. 
red, are permitted to give their evidence ; ‘ also, com- 
mon rs, common € persons quite 
pe er i aha mine. singe 
ers , rize-fighters, apostates religion, per- 
sons bnstinadoed, tapkrapty — buckbiters, 
spendthrifts.” imborch, ~ p» 870.) And the 
number of the witnesses is allowed = an equivalent for 
their inadmissibility when they are rth. ag consider- 
ed,—We turn aside for a moment from this cat e 
of infamy, in order to prevent a mistake into which 
our readers might naturally fall. When we speak of 
witnesses, in Great Britain, we almost unavoidably 
think of a charge regularly brought, the judges upon 
the bench, the jury sworn, the criminal apprehended, 
and in open court, the le admitted as auditors, 
and the whole judicial assembly feeling and acting un- 
der the assurance that they are responsible to an intel- 
ligent and watchful public for every part of their pro- 
ceedings, But, in the inquisitorial tribunal, when the 
witnesses are oned, the party accused has not 
even been taken into custody. He remains in his 
own house, and in the bosom of his family, engaged in 
his ordinary occupations, and entering, it may be, into 
the amusements of the place where he liyes ; , utterly 
ignorant of all that has been done against him, and ut- 
terly unprepared for all that is tofollow. In truth, the 
depositions of the witnesses are viewed, rather in con- 
nection with the charge, than with the issue, and relate 
not so much to the guilt or the innocence of the 
accused, as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the in- 


. formation. Like the informer, the witnesses are sworn 


to secresy ; their names, and personal history, are most 
industriously concealed ; and there are instances upon 
record, where brothers and sisters haye given evidence 
agen nee and sisters, where the wife has depos- 

against the husband, and the husband against the 


wife, 


The next step is the apprehension of the victim. This Apprehen- 
usually takes in the night ; and for the most part ‘on of the 
too, under some favourable combination of circum. ““™ 


ent inquiry, and to multiply the occasions 
. Like the tiger surveying the wild ani- 
ee es Sar apa the neds am meditates, in si- 
ence, bi ific purpose, is prey with anxi- 
ous vigilance, considers the whole case maturely and 
well, and selects his opportunity. Not the. slightest hint 
of insecurity is given, not a suspicion is breathed, till, in 
the dead time of the night, a band of monsters calmly 
the residence of the accused, and demand an 
entrance. To the question, In whose name is this re« 
quired ? the angwer is “ The Holy Office.” In.anin- 
stant the ties of nature are broken, every feeling of - 
friendship is suppressed, and parents and children, or 
sisters, or brothers, with a promptitude altogether incon- 
ceiyable, hasten to deliver up the victim; and the 
wretched individual, scarcely recovered from his sur- 
ise, and without knowing what. he ie accused of, is 
urried away into the prisons of the Inquisition. Should 
conviction siren take pacnnkane the _ mer- 
chant, or substantial citizen very rare oseapes:) is pro« 
perty is confiscated ; and the sentence.of confiscation 
applies retrospectively, not only to the date of his 
_prehension, but to the time when the purity of his 


hen the proceeding, by its suddenness, and its 
sppaling character, is best fitted to overpower resist- 
ance, 
of secret 


+ 


_ 
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faith was first suspected, or the first palpable indica- 


tions of his heresy were perceived. 

After a short dehy, the prisoner is brought forth and 
examined. It is worthy of particular observation, how- 
ever, that no crime is ever laid to his charge: he is 
never accused ; for, strange as it may sound in British 
ears, it is the exclusive object of the inquisitor to draw 
from his own lips a confession of his guilt. He is first 
required to declare, upon oath, that he will answer, sin- 
cerely and directly, the questions which are put to 
him. He is then asked if he knows where he is, and 
whether he is aware that he is at present within the 
walls of the inquisition, and why it is that men are 
usually detained in the custody of the holy office. He 
is then desired to recollect himself, and to run over in 
his mind the events of his past life, and to search out 
and ascertain, whether he-may not, on some occasion, 
‘have said or done some one thing of another, contrary 
to the purity of the Catholic faith, and the authority of 
the Inquisitorial Court. If he persists in maintaining, 
his ignorance, he is informed that every degree of 
mercy is shewn towards those who confess, while the 
obstinate are treated with the utmost severity; he is 
soothed and threatened by turns ; his offence is ascribed 
rather to his simplicity and the easiness of his disposi- 
tion, than to any criminal purpose or unusual depravi- 
ty ; he is reminded of the horrors of imprisonment, 
its hunger, filth, and stench ; and something is said 
about the pure air of heaven, and the blessed light 
of the sun. The questions are then varied in every 
possible way ; and every art of unrighteous investiga- 
tion is tried ; and if, ‘after all, he should still persist, 
declaring himself ignorant of any word or action that 
could be construed into heresy, he is told that he must 
be carried back to his dungeon, to aid his memory by 
reflection, to commune with his own heart, and to sub- 
ject the resolution of a haughty spirit to the dominion 
of conscience. 

The cells of the inquisition are square apartments, 
each side being about 10 feet in superficial measure- 
ment. There is usually one row of them built over 
another. The cells of the upper row are lighted by 
means of a small iron grate placed in the cell ; those of 
the under row are sunk beneath the level of the external 
surface, and are perfectly dark, Each apartment has 
two doors, one exterior to the other. The inner one is 
ofa massy thickness, and faced with iron, having a 
grate on the under i. of it, and in the upper part an 
opening, through which his victuals and other necessa- 
ries are delivered to the prisoner. The outer door is 
entire, without grate or opening, and, like the inner 
one, is exceedingly strong. The walls are commonly 
about seven or eight feet in thickness, In each apart- 
ment there is placed a bed of rushes, together with 
two pots of water, one to wash in, and the other for 
drink. There is likewise a larger vessel, which is emp- 


" tied every third or fourth day. The treatment of the 


prisoners varies according to their rank ‘or fortune. 


* Those who are’poor have half a rial for their daily’sup- 


ort allowed them by the king ; ont of this pittance, 
owever, the provision-buyer, or dispenser, as he is 
called, the cook, and the jail-keeper, must all be paid ; 
and the proportion claimed by each of these functiona- 
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ing the face of a human creature excepting that of his Inquisition. 
keeper, or hearing the sound of any. voice but his. He ““v—~ 
is forbidden to make the Slightest noise, even. to cough 
or to stir. It were a mockery to allow him the use of 
books ; for, being shut up in total darkness, he could 
not peruse them, The morning, and the evening, the 
day, the week, and the month, pass over him, in the 
same stillness and seclusion, Sometimes the prisoner 
is doomed to spend whole years in this situation; hot 
and feverish, amidst the miasmata proceeding from his 
own body, or putrefying alive in the accumulating filth 
of his apartment, which, through weakness or disease, 
he is unable to remove. “ As liberty,” says the author 
of the Letters on the Inquisition, “is sweet upon any 
terms, and even the galleys themselves aré-a paradise 
when compared with the dreary cells of the inquisition, 


_ where every kind of rigour is put in practice which can 


render life a burden, without any interval, or the least 

alleviation, nothing is more natural than for one, con« 

fined to such a prison, to wish, with the. utmost anxie- 

ty, for the next auto da fe, which, though a bitter res * 

medy, is the only one that can afford him any pro: 

of relief. But even this miserable comfort is denied 

him. The wretch sits sighing and pining away within 

his gloomy dungeon, in expectation of the solemn day 

when he shall be permitted to behold once more the 

light of the sun, to breathe the fresh air, and cheer his © 

eyes with the sight of his friends and relations. The 

pe Jae ag day at length arrives; it passes away ; 

and the unhappy individual still remains in the same 

doleful situation.” Sometimes, however, the strength 

of his noble mind is broken ; and worn out by unwmiti« 

gated and hopeless suffering, he belies his own con- 

sciousness of innocence, declares himself guilty, and 

subscribes any confession which the inquisitors may 

choose to 'put into his mouth, ; 
There is nothing in the history of the inquisitorial The prison 

peedare which has called forth such universal repro- ¢ * 1" ge 
tion as the fact, that the prisoner is never confront- "“™! ed, 

ed either with the informer or the witnesses. He is no 

not even told who they are. If the evidence is given witnessex 

to him in writing, as is sometimes the case, it is pres 

pared in such a way that he can by no means leah ies. 

it, how the information against him was communicat~ 

ed, or the proofs of his delinquency have been obtain« 

ed, The evil of these practices was long ago perceiv« 

ed., In the beginning of the 16th century, the Moors . 

and Jews residing in Spain offered 800,000 pieces of 

gold to Charles V., who had just succeeded his grand« 

father Ferdinand, King of Castile, provided he would 

introduce a law, ordaining that the names of the wit« 

nesses in the inquisitorial courts should be regularly 

published. Charles, who was only eighteen years of 

age, was very strongly tempted to accept of the mos 

ney ; but Cardinal Ximenes, at that time inquisitors 

general, represented to the king ‘that irreparable ins 

jury would be done to the church if he permitted the 

practice, and by reminding him of his grandfather Fer« 

dinand, surnamed the Catholic, he prevailed upon him 

to refuse the offer. It was this same Cardinal who ob-« 

jected to the translation of the Scriptures into the vul- 

gar tongue, saying, ‘‘ that the books of the Old and 

New Testament ought to remain shut up in the three 


ries amounts to nearly one-tenth of the whole. Dr. languages which God, not without the greatest mys« 


Geddes mentions’ a prisorier in the Inquisition at Lis-— 
bon, who was allowed no more than three vinlems a-_ 
any: or threepence-halfpenny of English money. 
he obstinate heretic is consigned to the apartments 
of the under row. There he sits upon his bed of rush- 
“es, in darkness, solitude, and silence, without ever see~ 


'y, had directed to be placed over the head of his 

ear Son as he hung upon the cross.” _ Cases, however, yroae of 
have occurred when it was necessary that the witnes: confrontin 
ses should see the prisoner, in order to ascertain his them whe 
personal identity. But even in these cases, the busi- it is neces 
ness has been so.conducted, that the prisoner was new *7* - 
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Srquisition- able to who the witnesses were. The fession, but is as it, and restored to Inquisition. 
ES sl meted ha ben to introduce the prisoner into the bosom of the church ; though not without under- ““yY—" 

the of other persons in the same going certain punishments, more or less severe, and 

dress with himalf, and to permit the informer, othe certain painful varieties of penance, But, should he 

witnesses, to the party, through a small either retract his confession, or persist in his heresy, 

opening, or in the door. And though it has he is delivered over to the secular power, and is burnt 
sometimes that they have mistaken the alive at the next auto da fe. 

guilty i and made a wrong choice, even The punishments inflicted by the Inquisition may Punish- 

after repeated trials, yet such is the nature of these be as of two sorts, punishments not issuing ments in- 

courts, and so necessary is it that informations, of in death, and punishments which have that issue. sea 4 

whatever description, should be communicated, that Under the first of these heads are comprehended the {:\;,.,- 

those false accusers, and deliberate and perjured de- ecclesiastical punishments, such as ce, excom- 


the inquisitor affects to be di nacy, 
rena ann ae ~via 
tempts are made to frighten him in various ways. The 
ee ere eee 

is led, 
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munication, interdict, and the deprivation of clerical 
offices and dignities; and under this head too, are in- 
cluded the confiscation of goods, the disinheriting of 
children ; for no child, though himself a Catholic, can 
inherit the of a father dying in heresy ; the 


loss of all right to obedience on the part of kings and 


other feudal superiors, and a ing loss of right 
to: the fulltknant of cathe and obligations, on the part 
of subjects ; imprisonment in monasteries or in jails, 
whipping, the gallies, and the bann of the empire, or 
diffidation. Under the second head, or that of punish- 
ments issuing in death, there are only two instances, 
viz. strangling at the stake, and death by fire. These 
instances may easily be com in a short ac- 
count of the “auto da fe.” For the severity of the 
latter class of punishments, Simancas gives what is 
called by Limborch, “a merry reason.” “We must 
not contend with heretics,”’ says he ‘‘ by Scripture, as 
p, Bree our victory will be uncertain and doubrful.” 

thol Institut. tit. 59. sect. ii. 

In the 
the order of St. Dominic, walk first. These 
standard of the Inquisition, bearing on the one side, 
the picture of Dominic himself, curiously wrought in 

work, and on the other, the figure of the cross, 
between those of an olive branch a naked sword, 
with the motto “ jwsritia ef misericordia.” Immediate- 
ly after the Dominicans comes the penitents, dressed 
in black coats, without sleeves, barefooted, and with 
wax-candles in their hands. Among these, the princi« 
offenders wear the infamous habit called the sam- 
wito. Next come the penitents, who have narrowly 


escaped the punishment of death; and these have 
flames pain 7 their garments or benitoes, but 
with the poi the flames turned downwards, im- 


porting they have been saved, “ yet so as by fire.” 
ext come the negative, and the relapsed, the wretches 
who i Gant hens stake ; penne AP apr 
u ir habits, but pointing upw After the 
siguive and the peed the guilty and im. 
penitent, or those who have been convicted of heresy, 
and who pefsist in it; and these, besides the flames 
pointing upwards, have “ their picture (drawn for that 
purpose a few days before) u their breasts, with 

serpents, bers devils, all with open mouths, paint- 
ed about it.” This part of the procession is closed by 
a number of individuals carrying the figures of those 
who have died in heresy, or chests, painted black, 
and marked with serpents and Ils, containing their 
bones dug out of the grave, in order that they may be 
reduced to ashes. A troop of familiars on horseback 
follow the prisoners; and after these come the sub 
ordinate inquisitors, and other functionaries of the Holy 
Office, upon mules; and, last of all, comes the Inqui- 
sitor-General himself, in a rich dress, mounted a 
white horse, and attended by all the nobility who are 

T 


of the “ auto da fe,” the monks of Procession 
the of the ete 


inquisition. not employed as familiars in the 


IN Q 
ocession. The train 
moves slowly along, the great bell of the cathedral toll- 
= oe intervals. 

e 


urry over the rest of this dreadful scene. At gal. 


the place of execution, stakes are set up according to 
the number of the sufferers. They are usually about 
twelve feet in height, and at the bottom of each there is 
placed a considerable quantity of dry furze. The ne- 
gative and the-relapsed are first strangled at the stake, 
and afterwards burnt. The convicted and impenitent, 
or the professed, as they’are otherwise called, are burnt 
alive. To these, certain jesuits who are appointed to 
attend them, address many exhortations, imploring 


46." 
of the Inquisition. Dugdale’s Spanish Inquisition..Vol- Insanity. 
hice Universal Hist. Tietihaeat to vol. i. p. 224, and “y= 
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Geddes’ VieRbof the Inquisilionin Portus 
168... (hk). 
INSANITY. This word ought, from its we 
gy, to signify “ want .of soundness,” or “ want of 
health.” It is applied, in the English language, tode- 
note an. unsound state of the mental powers. It is gene~ 
rally used as synonymous with * mental derangement.” 
But it is more proper to consider it ‘as including a 
greater extent of malady, by comprehending cases in 
which the mental powers are in themselves deficient, as 
well as those in which they are disordered. 


vol. iii. p.177. 
. Buchanan’s Ecclesiastical Researches. 


It is a matter of great importance to fix the definition Importance 
and characters of insanity with such precision, xs to ren- of uader- 
der the practical application of just principles ‘on the sub. *24ing the 


them to be reconciled to the church of Rome, but com- 
monly without effect, The executioner therefore as- 
cends, and turns the prisoners off from the ladder, upon 


eT ee 


subject. 


a small board tastened to the’ stake, within half a yard 
of the top; and the jesuits having declared, * that they 
leave them to the devil, who is standing at their elbow,” 
to receive their souls as soon as they have quitted their 
bodies, a great shout is raised, and the whole multitude 
unite in crying, ‘ let the dogs’ beards be trimmed, let 
the dogs’ beards be trimmed.” This is done by thrust- 
ing flaming furze, tied to the end of a long pole, against 
their faces; arid the process is often continued till 
the features of the prisoners are all wasted away, and 
they can no longer be known by their looks. The 
furze at the bottom of the stake is then set on fire ; but 
as the sufferers are raised to the height of ten feet above 
the ground, the flame seldom reaches beyond their 
knees, so that they are really roasted, and not burnt to 
death. “ Yet, though out of hell,” as Dr. Geddes ex- 
presses it, “ there cannot be a more lamentable specta- 
cle than this,” it is beheld by people of both sexes, and 
of all ages, with the utmost demonstrations of joy,—a’ 
bull feast or a farce being dull entertainments compa- 
red with an “ auto da fe.” 

In finishing the account which we meant to give 
of the inquisition, it is distressing to state, that this 
most detestable tribunal, after having been abolished 
in Spain by the orders of Napoleon, has been re- 
stored under Ferdinand VII. surnamed “ the be- 
loved,” —a prince, reinstated in his possessions, and 
established on his throne, by the magnanimous ex- 
ertions of the British people. The order for the 
restoration of the Holy Office was dated at Madrid, 
21st of July, 1814, and bears the signature of “ I 
the King.” It was followed on the 5th of April 
1815, by a solemn declaration on the part of D. Fran- 
cisco Xavier Miar y Campillo, the Spanish inquisitor- 
general, offering a term of grace to those who had fall- 
en into the crime of heresy, and requiring them to 
purge their consciences by confession, and to be re- 
conciled to the church. Both the king and the inqui- 
sitor speak of changes and modifications ; and the lat- 
ter, in particular, takes notice of the “ sweetness and 
charity” which are now to be used in the ecclesiastical 
procedure. Strange things have happened in our day ; 
but we should hope, that though the secret prisons of 
the inquisition may remain, and its solitary and hope- 
less confinement, and the agony of its torture, we shall 
never again hear of a public “ auto da fe.” See the 
Directorium Inquisitorum, Fr, Nicolai Eymerici, Rom. 
1535, fol. Pegnx Instructio seu Praxis Inquisitorum, 
cum notis. Ceesaris Carene, Lugd. 1669. Lucerna In- 
mars Fr. Bernardi Comensis. Simnancas De Catho~ 
licts Institutionibus. Royas De Hercticis, §e. Ugolini 
Tractat. de Heretivis. Gonsaivi Inquisit. Hispanic. Arles 
Detect. Du Cange, Voce Inquisitio, Limborch’s Hist. 


ject a matter of certainty. The imputation of insanity to 
any individual brings after it the most serious consequen- 
ces ; as it subjects him, in the best regulated communi- 
ties, to the loss of the common privileges of a man and 
a citizen ; and, in certain states of society, and durin 
the prevalence of certain opinions, is followed by sub- 
jection to the lowest degradation, to utter contempt, to 
horror, and even to cruelty. As soon as a man has 
been declared insane, it has too often happened that 
he has not only been excluded from the common enjoy- 
ments of society, but cut off from all that considera- 
tion and tenderness by which comfort is preserved, 
and has been committed to the custody of persons who 
had no interest in his recovery or. welfare, and from 
whom no dutiful line of conduct ‘was exacted or expect~' 
ed. The rash application of such an imputation is an 
event the possibility of which, under these circum- 
stances, cannot be thought of without horror. But, 
even under the prevalence of the most humane princi- 
ples, and the most considerate and discriminating treat- 
ment of the different descriptions of insane subjects, 
the question does not lose its importance, When ought 
any individual to be proneunced insane? 


Human minds are so differently constituted ; their 14; dificul. 


excellencies and defects are so often and so strangely ty. 


blended, and contrasts so striking presefit themselves 


in the mental features of the same individuals ; the gra~ 
dations of mental qualities and mental states are like- 
wise so numerous, and difficult to separate from one 


another, that this question is as hard as_ it is momen-- 


proceed- Mode ot 
by the ef- Ee 


tous to solve. 

Practical distinctions, with a view to | 
ings, therefore, are very properly ate 
fects which the mental character and state produce on 
those parts of conduct which are essential to man as a 
member of society, and the safety and suitableness of 
allowing him to remain at large, and manage his own 
property and interests. This is more kept in view than 
the minute analysis of the mode in which the mental 
operations are conducted. It is a common adage, that 
the chief difference between a fool and a wise mam is, 
that the wise man has sufficient art to conceal his defi- 
ciencies. We only descend a grade lower, when we 
distinguish an insane from a sane mind, than in des- 
cribing what we commonly call a fool in contradistine- 
tion to a wise man. It is often a flat and total loss of'a 
view of his relationship to other men, in addition to 
those follies which are common to him with many 
other persons, that decides a man to be insane. 

It often appears an important point, when an atro- 
‘cious action has been rated, to determine whe- 
ther it should be ascribed to insanity or to crime. But, 
it may be ob , that every = in which this point 


culties, 


a 


Moat fre- 
quent 
causes of 
abuse. 


its origin. 


Varieties in 
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aud ta ual ones e. Minds so ‘i oi gunatally denoesiadiedtadiatien, mais conilty distal? 
'y 


operation, and their ac- 
entirely fortuitous; whereas 
are cases by the punishment of which a 
of are restrained from 


actions, and that accountableness has 2 
meaning in itself. In the ter number of cases, the 
difference between vol ear involun’ conduct 
is broadly marked. But wherever a difficulty exists, 
the principles of utility, and a reference to the ultimate 

of our decision on the safety of social 
life, aflord the surest aid.—Wherever a due of at- 


self in the som apn | 
one’s in concerns 

fa the relations of sovial life. reat deficiencies and 
aberrations, indeed, often exist, which are never de- 


nominated insanity. There is a difference 
of and manner , in addition to what 
called unaccountable peculiarities of conduct, 


species and descriptions of disease. 

The most convenient division of the subject, is that 
which is founded on the ori ; 
sanity. Theré isa marked difference between “ conge- 
nital’*. and * supervening insanitv.” The i 


guished by a deficiency, rather than a d 


ent of the 
mental powers. 


Tdiotism. 
—_—— 


Some one of the senses is often at the Congenital 


same time dull or abolished: This happens most fre- insanity. 


quently with that of hearing. The want of a power of 
giving attention is the most glaring symptom ; and this 
is distinguished from the volatility of lively minds, by 
being accompanied with a slowness or inability to form 
combinations among the ideas of perception, or to draw 
silent practical inferences for the guidance of their ac- 
tions. It is readily known by a iar look and 
manner, accompanied with an alienation from all the 
feelings and pursuits of other persons, an insensibility 
to those impressions which are derived from social in- 
tercourse, and an ineptitude to receive instruction, 
Sometimes the idiot never learns to. speak, and his ar« 
ticulation is always imperfect. He seems insensible 
to the language of others, and only occasionally per- 
ceives a rude glimmering of meaning in words or ex 
pressions which have received an’ habitual association 
with the supply of v rs wants, or the excitement 
of strong ings i easure or pain. Yet 
there are remarkable ra of partial ‘idiotisa: 
Monstrous deficiencies are conjoined with great quick- 
ness, great address, tenacious memory, and even symp- 
toms of genius. These qualifications are limited, how- 
ever, to a narrow range of objects. 

Yet congenital insanity has sometimes assumed a 
form more nearly allied to the madness which at- 
tacks adalts. Children have been known who, with- 
out those deficiencies commonly reckoned idiotism, 
have evinced a degree of estrangement from their spe- 
cies, an insensibility to all kindness and good humour, 
and a perpetual proclivity to the most unprovoked ma- 
lice, and to the most violent forms of out , ina form 
equally incorrigible and icuous as in the most dan- 

ous maniacs. Two rem le cases of this kind are 
Seccribed by Mr. Haslam. We also occasionally see na- 
tural idiots, who have a degree of activity which assimi- 
lates their character more or less to that of other insane 

. On the other hand, an imbecility exactly simi- 

to that of natural idiots has often originated, from va« 
rious causes, in who had previously been in full 
ion of their faculties. It is only a prevailing, it is 

not an universal fact, that dttiggattal insanity assumes 
the form of idiotism, and supervening insanity that to 


of which we give the name of madness. 


To trace the connection between deficiencies of mind 
and defects or disorders of organization, is not an easy 
task. Nature invites us to it by some prevailing coin« 
cidences ; but, when we trace these down to their mi- 
futie, she leaves us in the midst of such mere cons 
jectare and uncertainty, that we find it difficult to de- 
termine the point at which our researches become uns 
availing. Idiots are evidently distinguished from other 
ae apa le ad eagnt hen d ce of the head, 

ost commonly the head is of diminutive size, and that 
part of the brain which lies between the forehead and the 
vertex, is small in quantity. At other times, the back 
part of the head a 
occiput is a vertical line in continuity with that of the 

x, and the anterior of the head is towering 
and heavy. Some who have essed to prosecute 
the subject extensively have told us that these were 
cases in which the ventricles of the brain were distend- 
ed with a serous secretion, and the cerebral substance 
both deficient in quantity, and subjected to all the dis- 
advantages arising from dropsical oppression and disor- 


Connection 
with organ- 
ic defects. 


deficient ; the boundary of the - 
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Wiotiem. ganization. This has been declared to be universally we have already alluded in forming our decisions prin- Mania 
“—“Y~ the case with idiots whose heads either exhibited this cipally occur. j 
particular shape, or were preternaturally large. These The difference between the state of the thoughts in Character. 
observations have not yet been sufficiently extensive, maniacs and in others is not easily described or defined ; istics of 
and attested by a sufficient number of observers, to form but it is aoe observed by Cullen, that “ it always ™=dness. 
a part of the ascertained doctrines of science. This is implies hurry.” It appears in the form of false judg- 
derogation from the credit due to the enterprize of ments, and irresistible actions ; sometimes conjoined, 
those who have undertaken them; who, though they sometimes separate. Aberration of any sensation or 
may not be trusted as superior to the influence which _ intellectual power is so ineident to all men, that it can- 
enthusiasm sometimes exercises over the power of ob- not constitute insanity. Hence some have made this 
servation, deserve praise for their devotedness to the distinction, that in the insane the aberrations are to~ 
object, and will be entitled to more lasting honour if tally unperceived. Even this, however, fails to afford 
even a few of their positions shall be ultimately esta- usa surediagnostic. Maniacal aberrations of judgment 
blished. Casts of the heads of idiots whose cases are seem only a greater degree, and a more unaccounta~ 
minutely described, and whose brains have been dis- ble form of that ignorance of ourselves, oursmotives, 
sected after death, if multiplied and well authenticated our character, and the relations in which we stand to. 
in different countries, cannot, fail ultimately to throw others, which abounds among mankind. And with re« 
much light on the nervous system, and its connection gard to the irresistible aberrations of feeling of the ma~ 
with the manifestations of the mindy Yet it is possible niac, he is in many cases very far from being uncon- 
that the conclusions obtained may widely differ from scious of their existence and influence. Perhaps the 
any that have been hitherto anticipated. following definition, although it does not present to the 
The chief characteristic about the head that is strict- mind the striking image of madness, will more nearly 
ly universal, consists in the manner of holding and mov- designate all cases of this malady than any other that 
ing it, and thus, like other points of pure physiognomy, has been given: « A continued impetuosity of thought, 
resolves itself into the habits of the moving powers. Yet which totally unfits a man for judging and acting with 
we cannot deny that there is a deficiency of organiza- the composure requisité for the maintenance of the so= 
tion more strictly radical than this, which careful in- cial relations oflife.” Yet this definition will only apply 
uiry may be afterwards able in some measure to trace, with propriety,in consequence of the emphasisto be laid 
though we should not indulge the hope that the sub- on the word “ totally.” We must profess our dissa- 
ject is capable of being thoroughly explored. tisfaction with all definitions. Words are only aids to 
The treatment of idiots is not a matter of great dif- our minds in giving precision to our observations on 
ficulty. The duties of humanity are generally in these phenomena which must be presented to our actual view 
cases simple, and the events to be expected either from ‘ore a conception of them can be formed ; and this 
the course of nature, from accident, or from any treat- is one of those subjects, on which the werds must be 
ment, admit of very little variety. numerous, and extend to the length of a historical de- 
Insanitysu- The case is far asi with those forms of insani- scription, before they can communicate precise informa 
pervening ty which are not congenital. To such forms of it, tion. Even then their deficiency is apparent; and, 
in the of therefore, our chief attention is due. when we are limited to a short compass, as in the present 
iif. Here, again, science finds herself cramped and em- article, we rather hope to present instructive sketches, 
: barrassed wherever the love of an easy and brief accu- than an entire view of this important subject, the study 
racy calls on her for a definition, or demands mention of which is worthy of being much better cultivated. 
to be made of any universal characteristie which is es« The impetuosity of mania oppor under two leading Two Iead-. 
sential to insanity. forms, furor and delirium. Furor consists in an ex- ing symp-_ 
Melancholy. Insanity, as thus applied,includesmelancholyand mad- treme irascibility, and an invincible propensity to com. toms. 
ness. The symptoms of melancholy, however, often al- mit indecent or atrocious actions, It is considered asa 
ternate with those ascribed to madness, and madness of- disease of the will. Delirium consists in an extreme 
ten ends in settled melancholy. When melancholy ex- hurry of imagination, sometimes attended with a false 
ists separately, it is found in various degrees. Few perception of objects as present which are not, and al- 
persons are at all times exempt fromit. It is thatstate ways depriving the patient of those just notions of 
which disappointment and external disadvantages have the relations of things around him which he entertains 
a. uniform tendency to produce. It is when compara- ina state of health. It is, therefore, considered as a 
tively permanent, and affecting a man’s feelings towards symptom of disease in the intellectual powers. Impe- 
every object, that we call the disease hypochondria, or,in tuosity, however, is a characteristic in which it 
common language, “ habitual discouragement.” “Low with furor. A diseased inclination attaches the pa- 
spirits,” and the subsequent “ indifference” tending to tient to those rambling thoughts which derange the 
that abolition of feeling and of interest which we call me- operations of his judgment. Psat Me 
lancholia, are greater degrees of the same mental disease. Mania has seldom been known to attack amy person Modes of 
When symptoms of melancholy exist separately from before the age of puberty, after which period all ages attack. 
those of mania, the individual is disposed to decline are subject to it.. It is sometimes preceded deep 
the common affairs of life in a greater degree than he melancholy, or by a slight lowness of spirits. In per- 
appears to be unfitted for them; no coercion or con- sons addicted to intemperate drinking, the approach is 
finement is called for; no mischief is to be dreaded, sometimes indicated by an increase in the extravagance 
excepting that in some cases a tendency to suicide may of conduct attending their excesses. The most general Its genctal 
be sus’ to be present, or that mania may be ap- mark of decided mania is a total change of feeling to~ features. 
prehended as its ultimate consequence. wards connections and acquaintances, indicated by a ; 
Mania. Our further delineations and remarks shall be confin- suspiciousness, and a violent hatred towards those per~ 


ed to mania, by far the most important branch of the 
subject of insanity. 


It is in cases of mania, that the perplexities to which 


sons who at other times are objects of affection and 
confidence. Very often the patient shews remarkable 
proofs of penetrating sagacity, brilliant wit, and an im. 


7. 


~ . 

Mania. posing eloquence. He seems to understand than 

——" at other times what is going forward around’ him, but 
gives an erroneous and generally a malignant construc- 


tion to every transaction. There have been cases in 
which he has felt a strong inclination to assault, and 
even to murder every person that came in his way, al- 
though he could converse rationally, and deplore those 
ungoverned inclinations by which he felt himself so 
inevitably swayed. Sometimes there is an inclination 
to suicide, seeming eae not so much from a sense 

ey ea a mere tendency to extrava- 
gance. The patient is so prone to novelty, and so re- 


gardless of consequences, as to grasp ly at an 
— that be given him, re Ao himscif 
2 i Here we have only a great- 
er degree of those nervous feelings which are experi- 
enced by some persons in t health and sound- 
ness of mind. We have known a man of the greatest 


respectabi who oe that, whenever he 
passed a particular bridge, he felt a slight inclination to 


_ The delirious ravings which characterize mania in 
perfect form, are as various as the characters and 
of individuals. Sometimes they 
one object, which absorbs an inordinate degree of in- 
terest ; but most generally there is a false judgment on 
subject that occurs. 
cunning of maniacs has often been remarked, as 


answers, instead of the evasions practised by an 
ient in the lunatic asy- 
lum of Manchester, when the writer of this article at- 
tended that institution, was found one morning to have 
lost his ear, and, when i about the instru- 
with which he had thus mutilated himself, he 
made a great mystery of it, and then boasted of 
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to his situation, and feels the Mania. 
fa of not suffering the thought of it to distress 
im. Were it not for this reflection, which his expe- 
rience has taught him, it could not be supposed that ma- 
nia would have any intermission, or ever terminate in 
recovery. The sensibility, besides, is often exhausted 
to such a degree, by the perplexity suffered previous to 
the attack, that circumstances y gloomy have much 
less influence than formerly in ———- the mind. 
The patient also experiences a secret delight in the re- 
turn of sound impressions, and knows that the best way 
of cherishing them is to avoid every afflicting thought. 
It is seldom that mania returns at regular periods. 
Of two hundred patients under the care of M. Pinel, 
in the Bicétre of Paris, only six were of this description, 
and their periods were different from one another. 

A violent attack of maniacal excitement is sometimes Termina- 
followed by a sudden debility, in which the patient is tion. 
speedily carried off. 

Sometimes persons who have been for a long time in 
a maniacal state, recover composure of intellect, which 
continues for a year or two without any relapse; but 
afterwards lose the whole energy of their constitution, 
and are cut off by that species of decay which is called 


ery often it ha that a patient, after being for 
some time recov from mania, is cut off by an apo- 


ic attack.---It is very common for the disease to 
into a chronic idiotism, which continues for 
life. 


The corporeal phenomena of mania are of less uni- Corporeal 
formity than the mental ; but, when they occur, they ‘y™ptoms 
throw light on the existing state of the constitution, 
and attention to them becomes necessary in practice. 
Want of sleep is the most common symptom of this 
kind. An apparent increase of strength is also very 
frequent. Fever, constipation, dryness of the skin, and 
increased heat in the head, are frequent symptoms. It 
has been supposed, that patients under mania are less 
sensible to external cold than healthy subjects. This 
has been denied by Mr. Haslam; and probably will 
hoes 2 Pe ghia in its acute state, and its 


The is of mania is in ral difficult. The Prognosis, 
earlier in life that it comes on puberty, we, cale- 
ris paribus, have better hopes ofa recovery. The pre- 
vious dispositions of the patient are worthy of our at- 
tention. In persons naturally shy, and easily discou- 
raged, the prognosis, not rendered decidedly 
bad, is rather less favourable than in others. Mania ac- 
companied with mirth, is less hurtful to the health, and 
less obstinate than that which is marked by horror and 
distress. 

When this affection has succeeded to a Jong conti- 
nued religious melancholy, we have little ae 
of a perfect cure, particularly if the patient been 
strongly attached to diseouraging opinions. 

Where the patient's turn of slabhes been previous« 
ly characterized by singularities, and still more where 
his whole conduct has indicated a want of common 
prudence and feeling, an attack of mania, though ap- 
parently cured, leaves behind it a character of increased 
folly. In persons of ingenuous dispositions. it is some- 


times followed by a character of r modesty ; but 
the morbid sensibility is inaeunelebadieipenion to the 
increase of external prudence, and the patient runs a 
risk of being carried off by apoplexy. 

The disease becomes less hopeful in proportion to 
the length of its continuance. Hence, in some institu» 


patient becomes resi; 
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tions, patients who have laboured under it for-a year, 
are put in the list of incurable, and curative measures 
are not in such cases kept in view. In others, two 
years are allowed for this species of probation. These 
ietions, however, must not be absolute. Recovery 
fou many cases taken place, after the patient had 
laboured under his complaint for several years. 
Mania has always been considered as an hereditary 
disease. This opinion is certainly founded in truth. 
When we find the features and expression of the coun- 
tenance so often exactly copied from the parents, we 
have good reason to conclude that the conformation 
and Searacter which predispose the constitution’ to 
mania are communicated in the same manner. The 
fact is also well confirmed in this particular disease by 
the experience of mankind. ‘We cannot, however, as- 
cribe so much influence to this cause as is generally 
done. Other causes contribute to the repetition of 


it in the same family, independently of communica-" 


tion from the parents. It has been sometimes main- 
tained, that the present frequency of mania in this 
country has proceeded from the intermarriages of per- 
sons of sound constitutions with those who have labour- 
ed under this hereditary disposition: but we have no rea- 
son to suppose that, at the time when mania became so 
prevalent, such intermarriages were more frequent than 
formerly, or that these are now. more common in pro- 
portion to the cases of mania that exist. Where both 
ents are predisposed to mania, the predisposition 
fas a chance of being communicated with greater cer- 
tainty to the children ; but, where a sound constitution 
is married to one of an opposite character, there is as 
great a chance of the offspring being improved as of its 
being deteriorated, unless other causes of general ope- 
ration tend to increase the frequency of the disease. 

The predisposition to mania is marked by peculiar 
sensibility, accompanied with a disposition in the per- 
son to conceal the manner in which he is affected ; and 
sometimes by absence of mind. A determination tothe 
head, which predisposes to apoplexy, is also a predispo- 
sing cause of mania, and probably terminates in the one 
disease or in the other, according to the conjoined ope- 
ration of other causes. The same thing may be said of 
that tendency to inflammation in the brain, which is 
the predisposing cause of phrenitis. Madness is well 
known to be sometimes occasioned by organic injuries 
in the head. 

Excessive sensuality, and intemperance in the use of 
intoxicating liquors, or other narcotics, are frequent 
causes of this disease. Their immediate operation is, 
to produce a temporary state nearly allied to it; and, 
where this is frequently repeated, the tendency be- 
comes at last rivetted in the system. The suppression 
of various secretions is numbered among the causes of 
mania, as obstructions of the menses, checks given to 
the perspiration, and the drying up of a long continued 
discharge from scrophulous sores. ‘That disturbance 
of all the functions which is incident to the puerperal 
state, is a very frequent cause of mania. When we con- 
sider the extreme delicacy of many females in the high- 
er and middling rank of society, we cannot be i= 
sed at any effect that follows the shock which all their 
sensations must sustain in childbirth. 

One question has been agitated as of the greatest im- 

rtance ; whether the disease is ever strictly mental, or 
is always dependent on faults or peculiarities or injuries 
of organization? The degree of importance attached to 
this question is in some measure to be regulated by the 
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meaning which we attach to'terms. Itisevident:that it Mania. 
might be so managed as to involve the whole doctrines “"yY"="” 


> 


which relate to the nature Bf. matter-and of mind, and 
might thus lead-us into the most unsati regions 
of metaphysical discussion. ‘This:must be avoided when 
we are in quest of real information. In so far as the 
question is practically useful; it may be resolved into 
this, Whether is insanity, supervening from the appli« 
cation of a mental cause, without any apparent bodily 
defect or ailment, always the effect of this cause only, or 
in conjunction with some fixed and very particular pre- 
disposition in the organs by which the powers of the 
mind operate? We do not adopt the latter of this 
alternative. We grant, indeed, that insanity owes its 
origin to certain relations which the external’cause has 
with the state of the subject operated on. But»we'con- 
tend that the predisposition is most commonly founded 
in a delicacy which is very general among men; that the 
increase of this delicacy i any individual is’ chiefly 
owing to a series of external impressions, and that even 
the organic peculiarities which are the most strongly 
marked are the uences of such im ions, ei 
communicated to the individual or to his progenitors. 
This susceptibility, which in one nation produces insani-« 
ty, may in another appear tobe absent, from being ope« 
rated on in such a form as prevents variety of mental ex- 
ercise, and renders the individual entirely the creature of 
a limited set of habits; and it is questionable whether any 
abrupt attempts to change the habits of an individual 
thus situated would not readily induce insanity. They 
would certainly occasion unhappiness, or probably death. 
If insanity were not the effect, he wu probably owe 
this exemption to the want of that sort of mental ‘em- 
ployment which exists in those tribes among which that 
malady is common. Very few persons, perhaps none, 
are exempt from the symptoms of madness-during par 
ticular moments of their lives. Dreaming is a'state of 
madness. Reverie, or vague musing, is nearly allied toit. 
The irregularity and imbecility of thought so often ex 
perienced while a person disposes himself for sleep is 
‘a state which every one ‘understands, and which, if it 
were perpetual, would constitute: madnéss. The uni- 
versal liableness of mankind to this state shows that 
the weaknesses which lead to madness may be regard 
ed as radically universal, and that external circumstan- 
ces operating on the senses and intellectual powers, and 
through these on the material organs which lie hid 
from our view, are by far the most efficient causes of 
the appearance of this malady. - . 


The mental causes which evidently occasion mad+ Mental 
ness are, restless ambition, > sae ‘love, and frequent causes, 


or severe disappointments. - Harassing changes are well 
known to be unfavourable to soundness-of mind. It 
has been said that a sudden change 
low to high has: occasioned madness, more frequently 
than a change from high to low. This was remarked 
in the mental effects of the celebrated mercantile specu= 
lation called the South Sea scheme, which gave occas 
sion to numerous sudden changes of both’ kinds. Re« 
verses of fortune are particularly apt’to affect persons 
destitute of all taste for rational occupation, to: whom 
wealth and its attendant honours form the whole interest 
of existence. The dreadful reverses which took place 
in France in the course of the revolution, formed a 
fruitful source of madness ;' some interesting cases of 
this sort are described in the-treatise of Pine 


The effect of affronts is often to preduce mania in Affronts, 


persons acutely sensible to the treatment which they 


of fortune from. .- 


shew 


a 


4 


=e 
ates, 
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Mania receive from others. Some liave been suddenly seized the hopes which religion has inspired ; and, at the Mania 
—— wih die dioeninmeeemcneaitel for, iwaeintely pn eenay Das with oe walgreens —~ 
after being made the objects of a torrent of ridicule from mv piness the indulgence of an ungo- 
their companions. Thiseffectoften follows along course verned expansion of thought, and of all the joys of sen« 
‘Il treat- of ill treatment in those natives of the East who live in sual pleasure. On such principles, hopes of a new and 
ment, the service of harsh masters. They bear it long with happy state of society have been erected. Themisera- 
seeming patience, but at last they are suddenlyinfuriated ble, gloomy, and unconsoled disappointment, which 
tosuch oes as to lay hold of a murderous te — unavoidable result of such a oe have 
with whi perpetrate as many outrages eenly felt in proportion to the excited. 
colindain mils thastarninerenpect of terminating To this cause must Sehtatin tation much of 
‘their career by an immediate violent death. This is the madness which occurred with uncommon frequen- 
commonly called“ running a muck.” A personseenin cy in France during the revolution. 
such a state unfortunately excites no commiseration, A tendency to mania may be promoted in a certain Influence of 
but is pursued and di as speedily as possible. - state of society, by the prevalence of political and moral irregular 
Anger. ‘The indulgence of anger, whether secret or open, of- liberty, accompanied with a general style of thought ™*2t#! ex- 
ten leads to.mania.  Moralists define anger to be “a marked with a spirit of exaggeration and conflict, and ““™*" 
short madness,” and madness we sometimes know to a proneness to take an inordinate interest in particular 
be ing more than a lengthened anger. The case objects. In this way the increasing frequency of the- 
of mania which at first sight appeared.to the author of complaint in Britain is accounted for. ‘This prevail« 
this article the worst he ever seen, wasthatof a ing spirit extends not merely to religion and politics, 
in the cells of the Manchester workhouse, but to literature and to morals. The production of 
whom the mere.sight of her attendants always roused strong impressions is regarded as the most important 
to the utmost extravagance of passion. She loudly ac- aim of literature, while adjustment and propriety are 
cused every person who came near her of the most considered as safely left to the unaided operation of 
i ing private thought; and the distraction which is thus ge- 
against them, and went over their features and dress, in _nerated is not foreseen. Even morality has been treat« 
order to turn every part of them into the most poignant ed in a fantastic manner. In the most sober circles, 
ridicule. All this was done with a rapidity which no virtue is too often cultivated rather as a passion than an. 
i ition of others could interrupt; yet in no one intelligent perception of what is right ; and an aversion 
instance did this woman discover any erroneous judg- to vice appears in the form of a strong sensation, rather 
inci irascible than a masterly and well- ed prudence. Among 
" person during a fit of displeasure. the more ostentatious ci prudence is confounded 
Self-con- Sometimes madness arises from a thoughtfulness ay selfishness ; and a thoughtless devotedness is plau- 
demaation. concerning a ‘s own deficiencies in ee sibly represented as generosity. Among some of the 
calinatioieahioh beamatialy magnifies, till he ima- moralists of modern iotens ‘anedonnaben is treated as 
ines that he has been guilty of the worst crimes, and a word destitute of any conceivable —— except 
that the most dreadfal punishment awaits him. To when synonymous with indifference. Every thing that 
this succeed other chimerical terrors, and every passes under that name has been stigmatised as the death 
kind of extravagance, both of imagination and of will. —_ of the mind; while ambition has been extolled as the only 
a frequent legitimate symptom of activity. The whole of the moral 
i composure which formed the object of the stoical school 
oo take caré to represent it as benignant in its tendency ; is represented as an unnatural apathy. By these extra- 
but in times not far removed from the present, it was vagances, the human mind, instead of being encouraged 
customary toarray it in the most gloomy colours, and to in cultivating the happiness whieh belongs to a regular 
—— the supreme object of adoration as surround- employment of its powers, is hurried abruptly from sen- 
with ing but. infinite terrors, and his scanty sitive re pampered imaginations to the wail~ 
dispensations of mercy as only accessible through a _ ings of listless sorrow, or that agitating discontent which 
system of unintelligible metaphysics, so difficult m its generates gloom in private life, and our in public. 
practical application, as to leave anxiety, terror, and In private economy, the transition from distressing , 
despondency, predominant in the mind of the worship- want to ostentation leaves but little scope for a re- 
per. The mental devastation which this mode of gion of leisurely enjoyment. A taste for new plea- 
ing produced was great. The dread of unavoid- sures too quickly verges into the creation of additional 
able drove many to madness of the worst kind, necessities, and becomes a source of unhappiness ; and 
which very often terminated in suicide. Although the love of order itself, by becoming fastidious, fatigues 
| _ this is now exploded, or its consequences itself with the maintenance of plans pregnant with an« 
: pea sa enthusiasti xiety and fragility. Alienation between persons in 
which is often exhibited to the minds of ignorant per- different situations in life is connected with the spirit 
sons, has occasionally: the effect of deranging their thus fostered, and is promoted by the want of a steady 
intellects. Those ‘agitations, excited, which well-understood plan for facilitating social intercourse 
are aseribed to the icti ofa good and an on terms productive of mutual benefit, and consistent 
evil spirit, divert the mind from the acknowledgment with universal convenience. In so far as important ge- 
of natural causes; after which no principle can be es- _neral opinions are concerned, perhaps it is in the nature 


: 
! 
i 


tablished for ing the career of false imagination; of things, that, where differences of profession are treat~ 
and, unless the of reason is in some degree ed with mutual toleration, a period of mental warfare 
maintained by the influence of external objects, should precede that of sound li ity ; and that the road 


| a person thus del runs every risk of madness. to the happiest state of the general mind, should only be 
‘The prin- Infidelity, or.the renunciation of religious senti- found by travelling among precipices and thickets, in 
oy ments, has also-produced in this respect its victims. which many are ex to trials too severe for human 
=— Pains sometimes been taken inhumanly to desolate weakness. The influence of these circumstances on the 
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toduction of madness is disguised by the great plausi- 
Bility of the hyperbolical spirit ; but it ought to be re- 
collected that this plausibility throws a lustre on the 
manners and expressions of many individuals till the 
very instant in which their startling aberrations disclose 
the matured existence of the malady which has been 

1 along in a train of preparation. 

“ The last mental pipe madness which we shall 
mention is the principle of involuntary imitation, 
operating by the frequent sight of persons in similar 
circumstances. That this has some influence we may 
infer from the dread which many individuals have 
of entering a madhouse. That principle which leads 
us, even against our inclination, to adopt feelings, 
and. repeat motions which make a strong impres- 
sion on our senses, is very strong in all men. The same 
principle which makes a panic, (when. once begun,) to 
spread rapidly through an army, which gives the pa- 
thos of the orator, and the .performances of the trage- 
dian, a simultaneous power over the whole of : their 
respective audiences, and which has sometimes spread 
convulsions and enthusiastic visions among large con- 
gregations, exerts a similar influence in the produc- 
tion of nervous diseases. In hysteria and epilepsy, the 
effect is well known. It is not, indeed, so frequently 
nor so quickly produced in cases of insanity, because 
this disease, in its decided forms, is more distant from 
the ordinary state of any sane mind than these casual 
motions. 

On this principle assisting the hereditary disposition, 
the repetition of mania in the same family may be partly 
accounted for. People think with particular frequency 
and seriousness of any glaring mental aberrations that 
affect their near connections. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that the parent of a person who has become de- 
ranged has acknowledged that he felt an apprehen- 
sion of falling immediately into a similar state. When 
the mind is weakened by sorrow, it is more easily ope- 
rated on by sympathetic imitation; and the influence of 
this principle would be more frequently seen than it is, 
were it not counterbalanced by those efforts to maintain 
fortitude, which are dictated by a sense of the neces- 
sity of exertion for diminishing the evils with which a 
family is afflicted. Even those who have had relations 
whom they had never seen, who were subject to ma- 
nia, especially if they died under the disease, must. if 
they know the fact, be led to think at times of that 
part of their family history, and certain expressions of 
countenance and manner, arising from such*cireum- 
stances, may be communicated from one relation to 
another, and may thus contribute to cherish a diseased 
train of feeling tending to mania. We often find two 
or more individuals in a family becoming deranged at 
the same time. This we can attribute only to the in- 
fluence which the progress of the morbid feelings of 
each has produced upon the other. 

Physicians sometimes differ in their treatment of ma- 
nia, according to their opinions regarding the compara- 
tive influence of bodily and of mental causes. Those 
who have supposed that some sort of organic fault is 
always the cause of mania, and that the apparent causes 
of it ave merely occurrences slightly contributing to 
develope the disease, place their chief dependence on 
the resources of the Materia Medica; they trust to blood- 
Jetting, blistering, purging, antispasmodics, and the ap- 
plication of cold. This branch of the subject must be 


allowed to be of great importance; but for the details we 
refer to our article Mepiciné. 


- 
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We confine ourselves under the present article. to the 
moral treatment, or general management. It is well 
known that, even after thé diseased state has-been cor- 
rected, and the symptoms alleviated by_ the judicious 
use of medicine, a slight occurrence tending to irri« 
tate the mind is sufficient to destroy in one moment all 
the benefit produced, and to give rise to an immediate 
increase of violence in the symptoms. Moral circum- 
stances must be attended to from the very begin- 


ing. The first and most important step is, to remove the Change of 
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treatment, 


patient from his own home, and from all the objects habits. 


which he has been accustomed to see. His false no« 
tions and harassing impressions are associated in his 
mind with the objects exposed to his senses during the 
approach of the i His relations have*become to 
him, in the first place, stale and uninteresting, and af. 
terwards causes of angry irritation. ‘The places where 
he has been accustomed to feel perplexity of thought 
cannot be seen without in some measure reviving it, 
It can seldom be expected, that in a private family in- 
dividuals are to be found qualified for so difficult a charge 
as the care of a maniac. The most favourable situation 
is a retirement, where the patient will be surrounded 
by objects which have a composing influence. It is 
seldom, and only in the most violent form of the 
disease, that confinement in a dark room is advis« 
able. In ordinary cases, the darkness of night brings 
with it an increase in the symptoms. The patient 
should, even for some time after he is apparently well, 
be kept at a distance from his friends. His importu« 
nities, and those of his connections, for a premature 
restoration to his family, ought to be firmly resisted till 
his recovery is well established. From the too fre« 
quent neglect of this precaution, many violent rela 
take place. Dr. Cullen judiciously recommends that, 
where the patient cannot be removed, the furniture of 
his room should be changed. In the Bicétre at Paris, 
religious mania was often increased by the presence of 
the emblems of the Catholic worship, and it was made 
a serious question whether or not all such emblems 
ought to be removed from the hospital. The propriety 
of removing all such objects ought not to be doubted. 
A patient might be hurt by an insult offered to his opi« 
nions, but not by a step purely negative in its nature. 


Seclusion. 


Disputes have often been agitated on the utility of Comparison — 
harsh measures, compared with those.of a milder kind. of harsh 
Tyrannical principles, aided by the same passion for ard mild 
the extraordinary which in former ages led to a harsh ‘eatment. 


treatment of almost all diseases, have been in some 
measure the causes of the cruel severities often prac- 
tised with this description of patients. They have, for 
the most part, had the effect of inflaming and irritating 
the disease. In more enlightened times, iron fetters, 


tight ropes, cruel floggings, and blows, have given . 
place to the use of the strait waistcoat, which is at once 


milder and more efficacious.. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that a mild treatment has sometimes failed, or even 
appeared to be hurtful. Some writers, on comparing 
these facts, have contented themselves with’ observing, 
that harsh or mild\measures ought to be employed ac« 
cording to the state of the patient, and our experience 
of the effect of each method upon him. We must, 
however, beware of suffering a mixed practice of this 
sort to degenerate into an ambiguous and immethodical 
empiricism. The principle which we should follow is, 
to practise uniform decision without harshness or in- 
dignity, and to allow the patient, within a certain 
range, a liberal degree of freedom without trifling. Ine 


‘dhe i . . 2 
a Fs , 
a 
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Manis. the management of a lunatic, talents of the same sort on the politeness of the moment, and less on plain _ Mania. 
: are required as in conducting the moral edycation of dealing, are probably less affected by a slight decep- 
> children, or the political affairs of nations: The ge- tion where no other serious consequences are produced 
. neral principles to be adopted are the- same, and the by it. seattal 
difference in their application is less in reality than Regular labour is often of great use in assisting the Utility of 
: in appearance. A keeper should shew the patient that recovery of maniacs; but in public establishments in lsbour. 
he is so completely im his power as to render all re. this country, 2 general provision for that object has not 
sistance on his part vain, and at the same time convince been made. It requires very exact utions to find 
him ? L cis employment for such as are fit for it, and at the same 
fluence of passion or ca ; that it is to be confined time te prevent any of the oyemda gt kien = 
to salutary restraint, not extended to the infliction to tools of which they might make a dangerous use. 
of severities. The boundaries of indulgence ought, For this purpose, the separation of the patients, accord- 
to be clearly understood ; the patient's re- ing to a judicious classification of their cases, is indis- 
when improper, must be refused with a mild pensable ; and provision will undoubtedly be made for 
ness, and ne vague hopes held out to him which this in the arrangement of all new public establishments 
are not be — The rect ——— ~ io. treat- for the treatment of the insane. . ee 
ment must always appear to be that in whi When the high ptoms of mania have subsided, it Restoration 
tient’s attendants take the greatest pleasure. es will be pro to allow the patient to see a little of socie- to set 
Former ha- The plan of treatment, with to severity or ty; hence those who are in a mild or convalescent state 
_ bitstobe —mildness, requires to be adapted to the former habits of in an hospital! are allowed to associate together, and those 
_ considered. saeaion A man who has lived in a polished society, who are farther advanced associate with the servants 
inw h deference has been shewn to his feelings, will be and superintendants of the house. There are certain 
hse Presa ptr. rebepancssgy which would states in which an opportunity may be allowed for the 
_of ho harm to a person who has been return of the former sympathies of life, by gradually 
used to submit tamely to severities. As instances of itting the patient to receive frequent visits from 
the latter, aie ee segens it Seahice; is near relations. One instance in which sympathy 
former ow d operated in the cells of the Manchester Workhouse, for 
cir mi SNE RO eo WES BN Oe Onn En Bae 
u » tunate occurrences which it is not to re yy an 
who is accustomed to feel the master’s lash as a neces- contrivance. A maniac was visited: by hee wife aad 
sary incitement to his daily labours, we probably have two children, one of whom gave him an apple: this cir- 
ei scnnn oes em ~ ner gabe remade cumstance awakened his sensibility, and made him me!t 
: nia, a certain harshness would be of service. If. into tears. The scene was observ by the worst patient 
2 Beran of these habite were to be treated with all the in the house, the furious woman who has been already 
that is used in a pemorteorsa chy bowery mentioned ; her ferocity was immediately subdued, and 
would be rendered unfit for returning to his former si- she wept along with that unfortunate parent, recollect- 
tuation. Universal ex ce shews the danger of ha- ing, no doubt, the children whom she herself left at 
bituating any person for s time to indulgences which home. From that day she made speedy advances to a 
cannot be secured to him for the remainder of his life. state of perfect composure, and in a few weeks was dis- 
Any sort of reasoning with a maniacal patient ought missed cured. In this instance it was apparent that, 
| seldom use- eer. Pinel mentions a case of though the incident was in itself fortunate, it was equal- 
. = religions 


is mania, w he attempted to cure by reasoning | fortunate that she had not, in the first instance, seen 
the patient out of his irrational ~Cvoachy bi the at- ang of her oon dildo. In that case. the association of 
temp: only served to rouse him to the most furious iridig- ideas might have recalled to her mind those feelings of 


to 
nation against the impiety of the person who disputed te irritation with which she was affected in the 
the sacredness of hi ite doctrines. Reasoning inning of the disease ; whereas the feelings of ma- 
n ‘ i ternal affection, being excited free from such associa- 
an opportunity to gratify his vanity by displaying his tions, had time to acquire influence, till they be- 
eloquence in . Our ‘Ct is, Hot to improve his came eufficiently powerfu to fortity her inst those 
Pe re 
: her and oe jm «Tetras It appears from the view which Dr. Powel gives of the [ncrease- of 


words can represent. V 1 tel oe ree Ce seneenee 1788, et imnatiey insanity in 
Sooner & too j the i . itain, Pose : ‘taht: 
much haste to plish the recove is on increase in Britain, and that this increase is 


r our patient. in pepeton than that of the progressive 
— means, accompanied with frankness, = seep the country. This fact thi from the 
and free from all sullen affectation of taviturnity, will mote extensive operation of the moral causes of the dis- 
eo pe tenn» rare afavourable order already specified, and others cat ipo dbo 
recovery, - and might suggest to the politician the i 
Deception Pinel and others mention instances witjentnes — a little seataal of important dish og 
van g According to the returns lately furnished, in obe- 
oh it in.not, however, voud.of dariver” {1 the fruut! is sos. dicnce to the act of auch exit, from all the parlaoe of tances 
- it nor only loses its but excites the pa- Scotland, in num , with the exception of 259, sons in Scot- 
's indignation. Instances have in which, the number of insane persons was 3489, - land. 


oo ie ine deception has created. reflections Of these, there t oe «6 + 2840 
wtih have been fllon by a relupse. Per- : ide wow a) “6 649 


occur — 
the British ; as the former, : 348 
bail. PART 1. » Setting more value ~ 9 
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Insanity. Males . . . 1643 Furious . . . 622 
—r~-" Females - » 1761 Fatuous. . . . . 2688 
Sex not mentioned 85° State not specified 179 
3489 8489 
Adult 2769 . Maintained by parish 533 
Non- adult . 576 Partly by ditto -. 944 
Age not specified 164 Wholly by relations 1020 
These circumstances 992 
not specified 
8489 3489 
Mania free According to these returns, the proportions of the 
quent a — two sexes .preponderate towards the females. This 
we fe- — circumstartce varies in different places. We are inform- 
mai¢es. 


ed by Dr. Halliday, who at an early period made ex- 
tensive inguiries on this ‘subject, by collecting state- 
ments from the parishes of Scotland, that the propor- 
tion of natural idiots was greatest among males, while 
that of maniacal cases was greatest among females. 
Idiotism a- The parishes from which he obtained statements were 
mongmales. »gg Jn these, the number of idiots going at large was 
1976, of whom 1145 were males, and 831 females. 
That of maniacs under restraint was 1676, of whom 
727 were males, and 949 females. . 
Jurispru- The objects of legislative enactment on the subject 
a as Te- of insanity, comprize three particulars. 
ating to . 
insanity. 1. The prevention of wrongous confinement on a 
false plea of insanity. During a relaxed state of the 
law on this point, such confinement has very frequent- 
ly been practised by selfish and depraved individuals, 
for the purpose of obtaining possession of the property 
ofa rich relation. For this purpose false representa-~ 
tions have been made to a medical practitioner, and the 
lure of emolument at the same time held out, and thus 
a certificate of insanity has been obtained, which was 
sufficient to authorize the confinement of any individual 
as a lunatic. Such a power ought not to be vested in 
any person whose qualifications are not well accredited; 
and the certificate of one individual should never be 
held sufficient to authorize the continuance of a person 
in confinement beyond a very few days, All such cases 
ought to be speedily reported to a plurality of official 
men. This is necessary for ascertaining, to the rea- 
sonable satisfaction of all parties, whether the insanity 
is evident; and cases will sometimes occur that bear a 
very questionable aspect, and require frequent visits, 
and the minute observation of a sagacious and experi- 
enced person, before that puint can be determined. On 
this account facilities should be afforded for obtain- 
ing information from respectable neighbours, of all the 
previous circumstances that are likely to throw light 
on such cases, Wherever motives to unjust confine- 
ment might be supposed possible, the case should be in- 
vestigated with particular care. Persons of property, 
being most liable to cruel imposition in this particular, 
should be provided with the best legal protection. 

2. Another object is, to provide for the confinement 
of all those persons whose mental condition renders that 
measure necessary. On this point, delicacy towards 
persons who show symptoms of incipient derangement, 
and towards their friends, requires that much should 
be left to private discretion. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that wandering lunatics ought to be attended to; 
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that the mischievous should be placed under restraint ; Insanity. 


and that, for obvious reasons, no females in this un« 
fortunate situation should be allowed to go at large. 

3. A third object is, to Seeure the best tredtment to 
the insane who are placed in confinement’, Even’ those 
who are really insane, especially persons of superior 
rank, are liable to be treated with studied careless« 
ness from mercenary motives operating upon those in 
whose charge they are placed, and from the base antipa« 
thies or the rapacity of relations. Carelessness, mean 
resentment, and a brutal disposition to abridge, as 
much as possible, the business of a receptacle for the in« 
sane, have too often been productive of inhuman u 
towards all descriptions of insane persons, These evils 
can only be prevented by an assiduous system of thos 
rough and frequent inspection. Much advantage has 
arisen from some recent enactments providing for the 
inspection of such houses. But this inspection, in ors 
der to produce the desired effect, ought to be at least 
weekly, and the inspectors ought to have, without giv« 
ing warning, immediate access to all parts of such esta« 
blishments. 

. The arrangements required in lunatic hospitals have 


recently become a subject of attentive study, and it is hospitals. 


hoped will be soon perfectly understood. The comfort 
of the situation, the security of the patients, and the 
prevention of mischief, are requisites in them all. More 
particular care is required in those intended for the res 
ception of recent cases, which admit of some hopes of re« 
covery. An hospital for the curable insane requires, be« 
sides the circumstances now mentioned, much more assi« 
duous medical attendance, greater addres on the part of 
the keeper, and various arrangements for separating the 
different classes of patients, for presenting to their feel« 
ings and thoughts only those objects which have an un« 
exceptionable ite providing them with saluta- 
ry employment. Perhaps such institutions ought not to 
be committed exclusively to the care of one medical per- 
son. Or, if this is thought necessary for preventing jar< 
rings, provision should be made for extended communi« 
cations on the progress of each case, and frequent con-« 
sultations on the minutizof thetreatment. Without this, 
the due interest in the object is apt to decline, and the 
practice is in danger of degenerating into an indolent 
routine. ‘ f : 

Insanity is treated in the works of ae Cel- 
sus, Areteeus, Van Swieten, Cullen, and the greater part 
of ancient and modern systematic writers on medicine. 
See more particularly Arnold on Insanity. Battie’s 
Treatise on Madness. Haslam on Madness and Melan- 
choly. Iliustrations of Madness, by ditto. Rush on 
Mental Derangement. Cox’s Observations on Insanity. 
Crichton on Mental Derangement. Perfect’s Select Cases 
of Insanity. Mons. Pinel sur I’ Aliénation Mentale. Hal- 
laran on Insanity. G.N. Hill on the Prevention and 
Cure of Insanity. Spurzheim on Insanjty. The article 
Folie in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Meédicales. Dr. 
Powel’s paper in the Transactions of the London Col 
lege of Physicians. Also the Reports of the Committee 
of the House of Commons for considering the ari 
tion of mad-honses ; and the pamphlets of Stark, Tuke, 
and others, on Lunatic Asylums. The Annual Reports 
of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, being generally inter- 
esting and instructive, may be perused with advan- 


tage. (H. D.) 
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INSECTA. 


Onvex DIPTERA. 
Tue characters of this order, and of the tribes of 
which it is were given under the article 
Enrtomotoay, Vol. IX. p. 161. 


Sect. I. Proszoscrpea. 
Trowel. Trevcaries. 


mcr, the ast rare aad 


ovoid in the fe- 


insets Foor the external anatomical structure, &c. see Zoore Genus DCLXXXVII. Ceratopocon, Meig. Illig. Latr. Insecta. 
—— oy. Pauz. —\—— 


Ceratopo+ 
Wings incumbent ; lower joints of the antennz ovoid £9. 
or ular, the upper ones and cylindri- 
ee ere ae ith long bundles of 


Sp. 1. Femoratus. Fabr. 


Gexvs DCLXXXVIII. Cecroomvta, Latr. Illig. Meig. Cecidomyias 
Onicorropuus, Latr. - 


Wings incumbent; antenne moniliform, hairy. 

Sp.1. Lutea. Meig. 

Stirps 4. Ocelli none ; antenne with short hairs ; 
oval, entire palpi with ther lst joint very long 3 lips 
ase he 
Genus DCLXXXIX. Crenornora, Meig. Llig. Latr, Ctenophora. 

*Fabr. Taniprera, Latr.. 

Antenne filiform, in the males, serrated 
in the females ; the second joint short, the third elon- 

Sp.1. Atrala. Meig. 

Gewvs DCXC. Peptcia, Latr. Lrsowta, Meig. 
Antenne subsetaceous, si ; the two first joi 
larger, ; the dour bndiine turbinated, the 

r, and the seven last slender, cylin- 


three next 
1. Rivosa, 
SS 
abits Europe. 


dric. 
Genus DCXCI. Trevta, of authors. 


Pedicia. 


; the next cylindric ; 


Genus DCXCIIL. Prvycnorrenyx. Prycuoprera, Ptychop- 
Meig. Lilig. Latr. Fabr. teryx. 


simple ; the first joint sub- 


; Antennse subsetaceous, 
obconic, third very long ; the tenth, and three or four 
following joi ‘ 


Sp. 1. Dontetninate. Fabr. 

Stirps 6. Ocelli none; antenne with short hairs; eyes 
oval, entire ; palpi with their last joint very long, and 
always simple. 

Genus DCXCIV. Limonta, Meig. Illig. Latr. 

Antenne moniliform, fourteen or sixteen jointed 
wings with three perfect discoidal cells. 

Sp.1. Picta, Meig. 


Limonia, 


Insects. 
——— 
Trichocera. 


Eriopteryx. 


Hexatoma. 


Asindulum. 


Rhyphus. 


Ceroplatus. 


Molobrus- 


Mycetophi- 
la. 


~ Bibis. 


Dilophus. 
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Genus DCXCV. Tricuocera, Meig. 


Antenne setaceous, sixteen or fifteen jointed, the two 
first joints thick, subequal, shorter than the third; wings 
with three perfect discoidal cells. 

Sp.1. Hiemalis. Meig. 


Genus DCXCVI. Erropreryx. 
Antenne subsetaceous, fifteen jointed, all the joints 
except the first quite moniliform ; wings with two per- 
fect discoidal cells. 
Sp.1. Atra. Meig. 


Genus DCXCVII. Hexaroma, Latreille. 


Antenne six jointed, subsetaceous, the two first joints 
shortest, the four others very long, cylindric. 

Sp. 1. Nigrum. ik . 

Hexatoma nigra. Latr. y 

Inhabits the vicinity of Paris. 

Stirps 7. Ocelli distinct ; rostrum cylindric, elongate. 


Genus DCXCVIII. Astnputum, Latr. Pxiarvura, 


Meig. Illig. 


Eyes within and behind notched ; proboscis much 
longer than the head. 
Sp.1. Nigrum. Latr. 


Genus DCXCIX. Ruypuus, Latr. 
Illig. 

Eyes entire; proboscis porrect, a little shorter than 
the head. 

Sp. 1. Fenestrarum. Latr. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Stirps $. Ocelli distinct; rostrum short, terminated 
by two lips. 


Antsopus, Meig. 


Genus DCC. Cernopiatus, of authors, 
Palpi very short; ovoid conic, obscurely uniarticu- 
late ; antennz compressed, fusiform, 
Sp.1. Tipuloides. Bosc. &c. 


Genus DCCI. Moxosrus, Latr. Sctava, Meig. Fabr. 
Illig. Macrocrra, Meig. 

Palpi subfiliform, distinctly jointed ; antennz subse- 
taceous ; eyes sublunulate ; ocelli very distinct, placed 
near each other on the vertex. : 

Sp.1. Thome. Latr. 


Genus DCCII. Myceropuita, Meig. Illig. Fabr. Latr. 


Palpi subfiliform, distinctly jointed ; antenne subse- 
taceous ; eyes entire, oval; ocelli very minute, distinct, 
the lateral ones placed one behind each eye. 

Sp.1. Lunata. Meig. P 5 

B. Antenne massive or fusiform, and perfoliated. 

Slirps 9. Ocelli three ; antenne nine-jointed. 


Genus DCCIII. Brats, Geoff. Schef. Latr. Lam. &c. 
Hirrza, Fabr. Meig. Illig. 


_ Thorax without spines on its anterior part; hinder 
tibie produced into a strong hook. 
Sp. 1. Hortulanus. Latr. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCIV. Ditopnus, Meig. Ilig. Latr. 


_ Thorax with its anterior and posterior margins pec- 
tinated ; anterior tibie with their apex and middle ex- 
ternally pectinate-dentate, 

Sp. 1. Febrilis. Meig. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Enrorprera, Meig. _ 


Genus DCCXV. Currevearta, Meig. lig. Epurr- Ciitellaria. 


a 
‘ . _ 
INSECTA. is 
Stirps 10. Ocelli three; antenne eleven-jointed. Insecta. 
bd 3 : 3 
Genus DCCV. Pentiiraia, Meig. Latt. —_-Penthetria 


Eyes oval, entire. 
Sp. 1. Funebris. Meig. 
Genus DCCVI. Scarnopse, of authors. Cerra, Scop. Scathopse, 
Eyes reniform or lunate, 
Sp.1. Nigra. Geoffroy. 
Stirps 11. Ocelli none. 


Genus DCCVII. Corpyra, Meig. Latr. 


Antenne twelve-jointed ; eyes entire. 
Sp.1. Fusca. Meig. % 


Cordyla. 


Genvs DCCVII. Sruvirum, Latr. ATRAcTOCERA, simulium, 4 
Meig. 

Antennz eleven-jointed; eyes lunulate. 

Sp.1. Reptans.  Latr. ; 


Trize I]. Srratriomypes. ‘ 


{ 
A. Antenne not.terminated by a seta. . 
Stirps 1. Antenne with their last joint having eight 
rings. é 
Genus DCCIX. Hermerta, Latr. Fabr. 


Antenne with their last joint much compressed, its 
middle strangulated. 
Sp. 1. Illucens. Latr. 


Genus DCCX. Xytopuacus, Meig. Fabr. Latr, Xylopha- 

Antenne cylindric, the last joint cylindric-conic, elon. 8° 
gate; scutellum without spines ; palpi longer than the 
proboscis. a 

Sp. 1. Maculatus. Meig. 


Genus DCCXI. Acrina, Meig. 

Antenne cylindric, the last joint cylindric-conic, 
elongate ; scutellum with six spines; palpi not longer 
than the proboscis. . Z 

Sp. 1. Chalybea. Meig. 


Genus DCCXIL, Bens, Latr, __ Beris, 
Antenne cylindric, the last joint. cylindric-conic, 


elongate ; scutellum with four or six spines ; palpi yery 
Hien shorter than the proboscis. eink & 


Hermetia. 


Acting. 


Sp. 1. Nigritarris. tr. 
Stirps 2. Antenne, with their last joint having from 
four to six rings, fusiform, cylindric-conic, or conic. 


Genus DCCXIII. Srratiomys, of authors, Stratyomys. © 


Antenne very much longer than the head, the first - 
and third joints very long, the latter subfusiform, eom~- 
pressed, with five rings ; thorax bispinose. ? 

Sp. 1. Strigata, Fabr.  — 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCXIV. Opontomyis, Meig. Tllig. Latr. odonto- 
Antenne a little longer than the head, the last joint ™Y'* 
cylindric-conic, with six rings ; thorax bispinose, 
Sp. 1. Furcata. Meig. - 
Inhabits Europe. 


pium, Latr. : 
Antenne a little longer than the head, with their 
last joint conic, six-ringed, the two last forming a little 
style ; thorax bispinous, the spines erect. 


—- Insecta. 1. Mei ’ ~ 
Fey a a 
Nemotelus DCCXVI. Neworetus, of authors. 
Antenne half the length of the head, the third joint 
reson ees, Be 


Sp. 1. Uligi x 
Tuhabits urope. 

B. Antennae terminated by a style or seta. 
Stirps 3. Scutellum spinous. 


Genus DCCXVII. Oxycera,* Meig, Illig. Latr. 


_ ¥appe = Genus DCCXVIIL., Varro, Latr. Fabr. Pacuyoas- 
| te ee, Mele. 
} Antenne, with their two first transverse, the 
| second with the third joints forming a sub-hemi i 
. Sp.1. Ater. Fabr. 
Inhabits Germany and England. 
Gexus DCCXIX. Sareavs, of authors. 
a seta than the an- 
; generally 


Tare HI. Tasantnes. 
Stirps. 1. Wings incumbent ; scutellum spinous. 


Genus DCCXX. Oxwnomysa, Latr. 
Antenna shorter, or scarcely longer than the head ; 
the second aslbaiicotie; idinity Vie tied leearer, 


Sp. 1. zo ees fast ; : 
Stirps.2. Wings divaricating; seutellum without 
. spines ; antentiee as long as, or alittle longer, than the 
Genus DCCXXI. Panoowra, Latr. Fabr. Taxvotos- 
; nite Ses 
Piers theaters 


aed : antenna scarcely as as 


second joint sub- he third 
a tom transverse ; t ight 


. Hawmarorota, Meigen, Illig. 
~~ ‘ Latr. Fabr. a ie 


Antenne with their first joint elongate, incrassate ; 


. - 
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the second very short, ct ; the third elongate- _ Insecta. 
conic, longer thonithd ) tubulated, four-ringed: “Y” 
ocelli o} or wanting. . 

Sp.1. Pluvialis. Meig. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCXXIV, sia Sh Meig. Ilig. Latr. Heptatoma 


Antenne formed of cylindric joints; the second short- 
est; the third very long, four-ringed : ocelli obsolete 
or wanti : 


Sp. 1. Bimaculata, Mig. 
Genus DCCXXV. Cunrysops, Meig. Ilig. Latr. Fabr. Chrysops, 


Trine IV. Ruacionipes. 


Gexus DCCXXVI. Pacnuysromus, Latr. | Foss: 
Antenne cylindric ; third joint three-ringed, with- 
out a seta. 
Sp. }. Latr. 
Inhabits y. 


Genus DCCXXVII, Ruaaio, Oliv. Ross. Cuv. &c. Rhagio. 
Lertis, Fabr. 


Antenne moniliform, the third joint not ringed, but 


 eanelaied 3 
i 


Sp. 1. Scolopaceus 


Atherix. 


Genus DCCXXIX. Orrocuie, Latr. 
Antenns terminated by a globose head, bearing a 
terminal seta. * 
Sp. 1. Nigro ceruleus. Latr. 
Inhabits the vicinity of Paris. 


Ortochile. 


Tree V. Dotyenorines. 
Genus DCCXXX. Prarveeza, Meig. 


Genus DCCXXXI. Cattomvia, Meig. 


Antenne as as the head, their last joi 
long, terminated a seta; hinder tarsi fili 
first largest. ‘ 

Sp. 1. Elegans. Meig. 

Genus DCCXXXIL. Dotycuopus, Latr. Fabr, Wale. Dolycho- 

Antenne half the length of the head, the third joint °"* 


, bearing a seta on its hinder 
jp. 1. Nobiliatus. Fabr. eS 


Callomyia, 
v 
the 


* This genus probably ought to be placed in the second Stirps. 


Insecta. 


Mydas. 


Thereva. 


Laphria. 


Asilus, 


Dasypogon. 


Dioctria. 


Gonypes, 


Empis, 
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Tre VI. Mypasipes. 
Genus DCCXXXIIT. Mypas, Fabr. Latr. 


Antenne longer than the head ; the last joint very 
long, its point ovate-clavate, truacate, concave ; the 
concavity including an obscure little style. © 

Sp. 1. Filata, Fabr. 

Inhabits North America, 


Genus DCCXXXIV. Tuereva, Latr. 
Antenne as long, or longer than the head ; the last 
joint ovoid-conic, with a distinct style, terminated by 


a seta. 
Sp. 1. Plebeia. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Latr. 


Tripe VI. ASILipEs. 


Stirps 1. Tarsi terminated by two claws, and two 
ulvilli ; antenne as long, or not much longer than the 
ead. 


Gen. DCCXXXV. Lapurra, Meig. Illig. Lat. Fabr. 


Antenne with their first joint longer than the se- 
cond ; the last suboval, without a style. 
Sp. 1. Gibbosa. Fabr. 


Genus DCCXXXVI. Asizus, of Authors. 
Scopoli. 

Antenne with their first joint longer than the se- 
eond ; the last elongate-conic, terminated by a very dis« 
tinct style. 

Sp. 1. Crabroniformis. Fabr. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCXXXVII. Dasypocon, Meig. Illig. Latr. 


Fab. 


Antenne with their two first joints nearly equal ; 
the last subcylindric, terminated by a minute, articuli- 
form, conic style. 

Sp. 1. Punctalus. 

Inhabits Europe. : 

Stirps 2. Tarsi terminated by two claws and two 
pulvilli ; antenne much longer than the head, inserted 
in a common footstalk. 


Genus cs pana Pkg eat Meig. Illig. Latr. 
abr. 


Fabr. 


Erax, 


Meig. 


Sp. 1. Ocelandica. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Stirps 3. Tarsi terminated by three claws; pulvilli 
wanting. 


Genus DCCXXXIX. Gonvprss, Latr, Leprocastrr, 
Meig. 
Abdomen very long, slender, thicker towards its ex« 
tremity. : 
Sp. 1. ee Latr. 
Tahabits Europe. 


Trisz VIII. 


Stirps 1. Proboscis perpendicular. 
Genus DCCXL. Emris, of Authors. 


Antenne three-jointed, the last joint terminated by 
a seta; palpi erect 
Sp. 1. Borealis, Fabr. 


Empires. 


® 3 
Antenne two-jointed, the last joint terminated by a 
seta; palpi porrect. 
Sp. 1. Raptor, Latr. 
Inhabits Europe 
Stirps 2, Proboscis porrected. 


Genus DCCXLII. Hysos, Meig. Fabr, Latr. Acro- Hybos 
mya, Bonelli. 
Antenne two-jointed, the last joint terminated by 
a seta; palpi porrect. 
Sp. 1. Asiliformis, Latr. S 


Trise IX. ANTHRACIDES. 


Genus DCCXLIII.. Nemesrrina, Latr. RuyNcocE~ Nemestrina. 


puaLus, (Act. Soc. Hist. Nat. Moscov. ) 


Palpi exserted ; proboscis very much longer than 
the head. y 

Sp. 1. Reticulata. Latr. 

Inhabits Egypt and Syria. 


Genus DCCXLIV. Mutio, Latr. Cytuerea, Meig, Mulio. 
Fabr. 
_Palpi received into the cavity of the mouth ; proboscis 
generally elongate, porrect. 
Sp.1. Obscura, Latr. ’ 


’ Genus DCCXLV. ANTHRAX, of authors. 
Palpi received into the cavity of the mouth ; proboscis 
short, not porrect. 
“Sp. 1. Hottentotta, Fabr. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Anthrax. 


Trise X. BomBy tides. 


Stirps 1. Proboscis never longer than the head, its 
point incrassated ; antenne with their first joint long- 
est, and thicker than the third, ; 

Genus DCCXLVI. Cyiient, Latr. 


Antenne shorter than the head, first joint not very 
thick ; abdomen elongate. ate 


Cyllenia. 


Sp. 1. Maculata. Latr. 
Inhabits France. 
Genus DCCXLVII. Ptoas, Latr. Fabr. Conopno= Ploas. 
rus, Meig. ; 


Antenne rather longer than the head, the first joint 
very large, cylindric-conic ; abdomen short. ' 
Sp. 1. Hirticornis. Latr. 
Inhabits moepclic. 1 iw : 
Stirps 2. Proboscis always longer than the head, 
pointed ; antenne with their third joint larger than 
the first. , ; 
Genus DCCXLVIII. Bomny.ius, of authors.. - 
Palpi distinct ; antenne with their first joint much 
longer than the second. 


ip. 1. Major, of authors. 
Inhabits Europe. 


‘Genus DCCXLIX, Puruinia, Meig. Latr. ; 
Palpi distinct ; Antenne with their two first joints 
short and equal, 
Sp. 2. Fulva. Meig. 


Bombylius.. 


Phthiria. ~ 


—— 


Se ; : 4 
INSECTA» Ay— 
: ; | 
Genus DCCXLI Sicug Latr. TacnypRomyta, saw 
Meig. Fabr. “. Sicu, 


. 


— ne 


. * > 
; 
a 
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Genvs DCCL. Usta, Latr. Genus DCCLIX. Evrsracis, Latr. Fabr. Hezropare 28S, 
ae . otal duets ture edt joints Lus, Meig. Illig. Evistaliz. 
short and equal uty : i NG PR at their base, — ps joint 
4 a broader ; seta (simple or slight umose 
*S cae, ieunted Beyond tos tenelgameiod af the soeond anc 
Taree XI. Acnocensves. third ; head anteriorly distinctly rostriform. 
1 4 i ah rat Sp... Narcissi. Fi | 
. (ee daa gapeael narperag Genus DCCLX. Hie toe Exoruitus, Meig, Helophilus. 
Antenne longer ; three-jointed, longer ; Seta (simple or slightly plumed 
last joint elongate, cylindric, without a terminal seta. _inserted beyond the sonstece tae eens 
~ Sp. 1. Bandini. Lam. third joints ; anteriorly distinctly rostriform. 
Inhabits New Holland. be 1. a . Latr. 
Cyr Gesus DCCLII. Cyrrvs, Latr. nkabits Europe, 
Antenne very small, two-jointed; the last joint Genus DCCLXI. Syrpuus, of authors. Syrphus. 
; ovoid, with a terminal seta. Antenne separate at their base ; their last joint sub- 
: Bisse, Prokontis oben or orbiculate; seta inserted beyond the dorsal junction 
irps 2. is obscure ; antenns three-jointed, of the second and third joints ; abdomen elongate-sub« 
: not terminated by a seta. quadrate, gradually somewhat narrower towards its ex- 
- . 
PE lopusett pane A a wo, Par mi 
Stirps 3. obscure ; antenne two-jointed, Genus DCCLXII. Donos, Meig. Illig. > Dees 
the last joint terminated by a seta. Antenne: separate at their base ; their last joint sub- 
orbiculate ; seta inserted beyond the dorsal juncture of 
‘Acrocam, Genus DCCLIV. Acnocena, Meig. Latr. the second end third Joints; shdomen clavate, contract- 
Antennae inserted on the vertex. ed at each side of its 
} Sp. 1. Sanguinea. Meig. Rb, myc n my at 
Ozcodes. Genus DCCLV. Occones, Latr. Hewnors, s = eat ite 
, Walck. Meig. Fabr. on Inhabits Europe. 
; i the of the 
: Antenne inserted anteriorly over cavity Clee XIII, Scava, Fabr. 
Sp. 1. Gibbosus. Latr. Antenne separate at their base ; their last joint sub- 
Inhabits Germany and England. ovate ; seta inserted beyond the dorsal juncture of their 
second and third joints ; abdomen acauhe trigonal ; 
\ Troe XI. Syeratpes. ay on ster 
Stirps 1. Head anteriorly conic-produced. Antenne —_Inhabits 
much shorter than the head, placed in a common ele- = Stirps 2. Head not anteriorly conic-produced ; an- 
vation. Oval cavity on the nasal prominence. Wings tenne about the of the head, placed in a com- 
| divaricating. mon elevation ; oval cavity on the nasal prominence ; 
r Sexvs DCCLVL R ae ee wings deflexed or slightly divaricating. 
pahingia Head ‘ork h produced, terminated by the . Genus DCCLXIV. Panacus, Latr. Paragus. 
proboscis. - Antenne separate at their base ; their two first joints 
: 1. authors. subequal ; seta sii , not distinctly articulated. 
; ‘Muskie Barope: Sp. 1. Bicolor, "Late. : 
csnill Gexus DCCLVII. Senicomysa, Latr. Genus DCCLXV. Psanvs, Latr. Fabr. Pearus 


4 Antenne with their seta plumose, inserted atthe dor- | Antenne inserted on a common elevation; the se- 
* gal second and third joints; last joint of cond joint larger than the first; seta thick, styliform, 


. much longer than the 
stuceella, Gexvs DCCLVIM. Votvecests, Geoff. Schall Latr, Senne very WNC OUEST tovity on the nesal 
‘Frm common oval cavity on promi- 
inserted at ee deel pot of poies y a third Genus DCCLXVI. Curysoroxum, Meig. Latr. Chrysotox. 
. ? Antenne subcylindric ; their last joint having a seta “"” 
} Sp. 1. Pelucens. Latr, . at its base. 
_ Inhabits Europe. * Sp. 1. Arcuatnm, Latr. 


* - 
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Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCLXVII.. Centra, Fabr. Latr. Ilig. Meig. 
Antenne with their first and second joints forming 
an oval mass terminated by a style, 
Sp. 1. Vespiformis. Latr. 
Inhabits Italy and Barbary. 


Genus DCCLXVIII. Carurcera, Meig. Panz. 

Antenne with their first and second joints forming 
an elongate mass, terminated by a style. 

Sp.1. Ainea. Meig. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Stirps 4, Head not anteriorly produced ; nasal part 
straight, not prominent ; antenne insert’ separately, 
very much longer than the head ; wings deflexed. 


Genus DCCLXIX. 


Insecta. 


Ceria. 


Callicera, 


Apnpritis, Latr. Muicropon, 
Meig. . 

Antenne with their third joint conic, elongate, its 
base bearing a seta. ; 

Sp. 1. Auro-pubescens. Latr. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Stirps. 5. Head not anteriorly produced, nasal parts 
concave or straight; antennee inserted separately, very 
much shorter than the head. 


Genus DCCLXX. Meropon, Meig. Fabr. Latr. 


Hinder thighs (of the male at least) large, very thick, 
arcuated, points produced into a strong tooth; an- 
tenn with their joints trigonal. 

Sp. 1. Clavines. Meig. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCLXXI. Evumenos, Meig. 


Hinder thighs (of the males at least) large, very thick, 
elongate ovate, denticulated beneath; antenne with 
their last joint much compressed ; abdomen cylindric. 

Sp. 1. Pipiens. 

Mislesia pipiens. Fabr. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCLXXIL Miesia, Latr. Leach. 


Hinder thighs (of the males at least) large, very thick, 
elongate-ovate, denticulate beneath ; antenne with their 
last joint much compressed ; abdomen trigonate. 

Sp. 1. Annulatus. : 

Syrphus annulatus. Fabr. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Spilomyia. Genos DCCLXXIH. Spitomyra, Meig. Hexiopui- 
Lus, Meig. 

Hinder thighs (of the males at least) large, thick, 
elongate, subcylindric; antenne with their last joint 
short, subovate, much compressed, 

Sp. 1. Impigera. 

Syrphus Impiger. Rossi. 

Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCLXXTV., Curysocaster, Meig. 


‘Hinder thighs not different from the others ; antenne 
with their last joint elongate-conic, much compressed. 


Sp. 1. ZEneus. 
Ey Fabr. 


rastalis wneus. 


Inhabits Europe. 


Aphritis. 


Merodon. 


Eumenos. 


Milesia. 


Chrysogas- 
ter. 


Trine XIII. ConopsinEs. 
Stirps. 1. Antenne with their second joint as long, or 
3 


INSECTA, , 


es 


longer than the third, forming’ with it a fusiform, or Insecta. . 
subovate compressed club ; body elongate. . — 


Gznus DCCLXXV?.. Conors, of anthars.. 


Proboscis porrect ; ocelli none; antedme very much 
longer than the head, apex fusiform. 

Sp. 1. Aculeata. Fabr, 

Inhabits Europe. 


Conops. 


Genus DCCLXXVI. Zonton, Latr. 
Proboscis porrect; ocelli three; antenne shorter 
than the head, apex subovoid. 
Sp. 1. Conopsoides. Latr. 
Inhabits Italy and France. i 


Zodion, 


EEE ——— 


Genus DCCLXXVII. Mvora, of authors.” Stomox- Myopa 
opEs, Schoeffer. 
Proboscis very long, filiform geniculated beneath 
twice. F 
Sp. 1. Dorsalis. Fabr. 
Inhabits Europe. 


~<A 

Stirps. 2. Antenne with their second joint much ¥ 
smaller than the last, which is patelliform ; body short. 

' Genus DCCLXXVII. Bucenres, Latr. Bucentes, 


Proboscis geniculated twice. 
Sp. 1. Cinereus. Latr. 
Inhabits France and England. 


Genus DCCLXXIX. Sromoxys, of authors. 


Proboscis geniculated once. 
Sp. 1. Calcitrans, of authors. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Stomoxys, 


Trise XIV. Muscipsgs. 


Stirps. 1. Antenne inserted near the mouth; palpi y 
external. 


Genus DCCLXXX. Puora, Latr. Trineura, Meig. Phora, 
Nona, Schellenberg. 


Antenne with the two first joints véry minute, ob- 
solete, the third thick, subglobose, furnished with a 
long seta. : ‘ ‘ 

Sp. 1. Aterrima.  Latr. t } 

Inhabits Enrope. 

Sterps, 2. Antenne: 


inserted. near. the front, seti- - 


TOUS ; pi internal ; halteres visible ; anterior legs 
eed: st subglobose ; hinder legs very large. 


Genus DCCLXXXI. Spu#rocera, Latr. Borno- Spharocera. 


nus? Meig. 
Antenne almost completely exserted, last joint semi- - 
orbicular, ‘ 
Sp. 1. Curvipes. Latr. . 


Inhabits Europe. 


Tuyreopuora, Meig. Illig. Th reopho- 
Latr. 4 * m, aa 
Antenne almost entirely concealed within'a deep =. 
excavation in the front, last joint globular, 

Sp. 1. Cynophila. Meig. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Stirps. 8. Antenne inserted near the front, seti- 
gerous ; palpi internal ; halteres visible ; anterior legs 
simple ; head not subglobose: hinder legs not larger 
than the rest ; wings horizontal ; eyes sessile. 


Genus DCCLXXXII. 
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Insect Genus DCCLXXXIII. Lavxawm, Latr. Fabr. Panz. Sp. 1. Marginata, Latr. Insecta. 
—— Europe. yee’ 
= Antenne very much shorter than the hheail ; head Genus DCCXCIII. Serevon, Latr. Baccay Fabr. sepedon, 
; Sp. 1. ~ Latr. Mut io, Schellenberg. 
Inhabits ee very = r than une. Gini. 
| Meeillus, Gexus DCCLXXXIV.  Mociitus, Latr. 0” an elevation ; | joint very long, cylindric. 
; __chmtenmae shorter than*the head; head hemisphe- Pohabite Keroee | 
. So.1. Cellarius. Linné. Genus DCCXCIV. Loxocena, Meig. Illig. Latr. Fab. 1 osocora, 
Tonates Bares : Antenne much than the head ; last joint 
Stirps. 4. Antenna inserted near the front, setige- Side atcheae nutzoe teas? a 
rous ; palpi internal; halteres visible; anterior legs Sp. 1. Ichneumonia. Meig. 
simple ; per Vine ocd Rengaalen Yor Yes Inhabits Europe. 
than the rest ; wings 3 eyes sverteX Genus DCCXCV. Scarormaca, Meig. Latr. Pyro« scatophage. 
narrow. PA, Nllig. ' 
| Micsopess. Genus DCCLXXXV. Muicropeza, Meig. Latr. Antenne shorter than the head ; heed round, sub- 
. Body thorax subovoid; abdomen globose ; vertex horizontal ; elongated. 
f white tee nk ; Sp. ¥.. Merdaria. nem one: Mex hoon 
: Sp. 1. Cynipsea. Latr. Inhabits Europe. 
“Tephritie. Genus DCCLXXXVL Ternarris, Latr. Fabr. lig. Genus DCCXCVI. Antuomyta, Meig. Illig. Latr. anthom 
; Tavreta, Meig. Dacus, Fabr. Antenna shorter than the head ; head — i we 
, lindric ; i retractile. transverse ; vertex i ; not m 
a5 a cylind sgneneals easieaty inclined ; body length. 
Inhabits Europe. Wak Pluvihlis, Latr. 
Platystoma, Genus DCCLXXXVII. Puarvstoma, Meig. Latr. nhabits Europe. _ 
eee das Get. wk entignioas oops tamed; Besse tal 
Thorax cylindric; proboscis very much thickened, 11. ; anterior legs differing in form from the others. 
Sp. 1. Transversa. Meig. Genus DCCXCVIL. Piruncucus, Latr. Pi 
Inhabits Europe. Antenne two-jointed, the last joint subulated at its 
Stirps 5. Antenne inserted near the front, setige- extremity ; anterior legs simple. 
rous; palpi internal; halteres visible; anterior legs © Sp. 1. Campestris. Latr. 
$ sionple ; head not magne: hinder legs not Inhabits Europe. 
: than the rest ; wings + eyes pedunculated ; vere Greys DCCXCVIIL. Szxormus, Latr. Fabr. ConA; senopinus 
Antenna inserted oo the front, Sp. 1. Niger. Latr. 
Sp. 1. Oculatus, Fabr. i 
Diopsis. Gexvus DCCLXXXIX. Diopsis, of authors. Genus DCCXCIX. Ocuruena, Latr. Macnocuira, ochthera 
} Antenne inserted under the eyes, on their peduncle, Meig. 
1. Ichneumonea, Linné. Anterior legs raptorious ; antenne terminated by a 
{ irps 6. Antenne inserted near the upper part of bearded seta. 
. the head, seti Gf soe pres ger parc ey Sp. 1. Mantis, Latr. 
anterior legs qin, not often ; hin- —_ Inhabits Europe? ° 
der legs not the rest ; wings ; eyes 8. Antenne frontal ; palpi internal ; halteres 
> Vertex pb pagan m concealed ; wings deflexed. 
Calobate, Genos DCCXC. Caronata, Meig. Mig. Latr. Fabr. Genus DCCC. Liprse, Latr. Lipse. 
° Antenne very much shorter than the head ; the third = Legs all alike. 
f the second ; body long, filiform ; legs . 1. Tentaculata. Later. 
e 1 irps 9. Antenne frontal, very short ; palpi inter- 
Latr. nal; halteres entirely or partly concealed ; wings di- 
Inhabits ee and England. varicating. 
Oncinis Genus I. Oscrxis, Latr. Fabr.. Cutonors, Gexvs DCCCE Mecanornona. Latr. Melanophoe 
Meig. Illig. Panz. Orrres? Latr. (obsolete). Cua- Antenna contiguous at their base, diverging, last ra. 


mamyia? Meig. | _ 
. Antenne very much shorter than the head, the third 
a oer than the sécond ; legs not long, or fili- 


Sp. 1. ieee’. tee we ! 


Teanceers. Genus DCCXCII. Trranocams, Duméril, Latr. 
Antenna of the length of the head ; the second and 
third joints nearly equally long. 


; VOL. 31. FART t. 


1 5p. 1. Rivalis. « Latr. 
Genus DCCCII. Meropra, Latr. 


? Metopia 
Antenne contiguous at their base, diverging, last 
int , 
er 1. » Late. 
inhabits Europe. 


Genvs DCCCII!. Paasta, Latr. Leach, Tuereva, Phasia 
Fabr. Walck. Meig, Panz. 


x 
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Insecta, Antenne distant, sub-parallel, last joinp subquadrate, 
—~— witha biarticulate seta. (Body short; abdomen de- 
pressed, semicircular ; wings large.) 

Sp. 1. Variabilis. Leach. 

Musca hemiptera. _ Linn. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Slirps 10, Antenne frontal, as long as the face ;,pal- 
pi internal; halteres entirely, or partly- concealed ; 
wings divaricating. : 

Genus DCCCIV. Musca, of authors. 

Antenne with the third joint very much longer than 
the others ; abdomen moderately long, subacuminate. 

Sp. 1. Vomitoria. Latr. 

Common blue-bottle fly. Inhabits Europe. _ 

Genus DCCCV. Ocyrreryx, Leach. Ocyprera, Latr. 
age Exorista, Meig. Errorurix, Meig. 
. Antennz with their last joint lenge than, the others ; 
abdomen distinctly annulated, rounded. 
Sp. 1. Lateralis. . Leach. 
Inhabits Europe. 


Genus DCCCVI. Gymnosoma, Meig. Leach. . 


Musca 


Gymnoso- 
7a Antenne with their last joint longer than the others 5, 
abdomen semicircular, subuniarticulate. 

Sp. 1.:Rotundata. Meig. 

Inhabits Europe. 

Echins Genus DCCCVII. Ecuinomyis, Dumeril, Latr. Ta- 
myia. cuina, Meig. Fabr. 

‘Antenne with their second joint longer than the 

. others ; abdomen subglobose, and very bristly. 

Sp. 1.. Grossa..° Late. 

Anhabits the European. woods, 

"Tachina, Genus DCCCVILI. Tacuina, 

‘Antenne with their second joint Ionger than the 

others; abdomen ovate, rather bristly. 

Sp. 1. Fera. 

Musca fera. Linné. 

Inhabits the European woods. 

Trise XV. OrstTripes. 

The larvee of all the insects composing the present 
family reside in the frontal sinuses, under the skin, or 
in the stomachs, of graminivorous mammalia. Their 
curious economy has been admirably detailed in the 
third volume of the Transactions of the Linnean Society 
of London, by Mr Bracy Clark, who has lately repub- 
lished his Dissertation, under the title An Essay on the 
Bots of Horses and other animals. London, 1815. 

Ocnras Genus DCCCIX. Okrsrrus, of authors, 


Wings, with the two exterior hinder cells complete, 
the other hinder cells terminal. Thorax with its sur- 
face unequal. Abdomen with its point deflexed ; of 
the female acuminate. Eyes distant; of the male 
closer than those of the female. 

* Thorax roughish, with elevated points. 

The larve of the species of this division of the genus 
inhabit the frontal sinuses. 

Sp. 1. Ovis, Gstrus ovis. Clark, Trans. Lin. Soe. iii. 

Inhabits the frontal sinuses of the sheep in the larva 
state ; the perfect insect is found on walls and stones 
in the vicinity of sheep-folds, 

** Thorax with square shining naked spots. 

The larve of this section reside beneath the skin of 
herbivorous mammailia. 

Sp. 2. Bovis. 

Estrus Bovis. Clark, Trans. Lin. Soc. iii. 

The larvee of this species, named by the peasants 


LDN SECT A: 


Warbles or Wornilg, are found benesth the skin on Insects, 
the backs and loins of oxen, causing tumors.as large as “-Y—— _ 
pullets eggs.” The perfec$ insect or gadfly, istound ~ 
about the end of summer,”and. is much ateaded by 
oxen. 
Genus DCCCX, Gasreropuitus, Leach. Oxstrus, 
ek authors. 
Wings, with all the hinder cells terminal. Thorax,, 
with its surface smooth. Abdomen, with its, extremi- 
ty inflexed ; of the female, very much, el cata and 
attenuated, Eyes, in both sexes,. ly, distant. 
_ The larvee of the Gasterophili, as their maa a 
inhabit the stomach of herbivorous quadrupeds, and. 
are called bots; the perfect insects Bot-fies, 


Gasterophi-. 
lus. 


Sp. 1. Equi. Leach, Mem. Wern. Nat. ‘Hist, Soc, 

Por Sa eo Nile . 
@strus Bovis. Linné. 

| Gstrus i. Clark, Trans, Lin. Soc. vol. iii. 


The larva inhabits the horse. 


Secr. LL. Errososcmwea. Ms. 


_ The larve are nourished within the abdomen of the 
mother, aud when full grown, are passed in the form 
of an oviform pupa, covered with the indurated skin of 
the larva. We have described the: species in the se- 
cond volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh. 

Slirps 1. Wings, two; the. hinder: cell-only, com 
menced. Thorax anteriorly entire, accuminated, 


Hippobosca, 


Genus DCCCXI. Huprozosca, of authors. — 
Ocelli, none. a4 ssuuh 43k ; . 
Sp. 1, Equina. Linné. : 


Inhabits the horse, and is vulgarly called Forester. 
Stirps 2. Wings, two; the hinder cells complete. 
eee anteriorly notched for the reception of the 
ead. : 
* Wings of nearly an equal breadth throughout. 
Genus DCCCXII. Oxrersta.  Fenonta, Leach,  Olfersia. 
Ocelli, none. 4 ‘ 
Sp. 1. Spinifera. Leach, Mem. Wern. Soc. vol. ii. 
Genus DCCCXIIL Orwiruomysa. Late. Oliv. Leach, Oritho- 
Ocelli, three, situated m foveole. : : 
Sp. 1. Avicularia. 
Hippobaatl Aviculeria, Linné, i 
Inhabits the black grouse and tit pipit, = 
Ma ** Wings accuminated. tl 
’ Genus DCCCXIV. Stenerreryx, Leach. 
Ocelli, three. : 
Sp. 1. Hirundinis. 
Hippobosca hirundinis. Linné. is 
Inhabits the nests and bodies of the house-swal- ~ 
low. : 
Genus DCCCXV. .Oxyrrerum, Kitby, MSS. Leach, Oxypterum, 


* Ocelli, none. Ese 


Leach, Mem. Wern. Soc. 


Stenepterix, 


Sp. 1. Kirbyanum. 

Oxypierum Kirbyanum. 
vol. ii. an 
- Inhabits England. path 

Slirps 3. Wings, none. Thorax anteriorly notched 
for the reception of the head. .” ner 


Genus DCCCXVI. Metopnacus, Latr. Leach.  Melopha- : 
Qcelli, none. r Wis Oe gus..- 
1. Ovinus. ff . 
ippobosca ovina.. Linné. — 
Inhabits the sheep, == 4 
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164 INSECTA, ri : 
on. Sp. Gen. Sp. Gen, §; : Gen, Sp.” Insecta. 
oa Rhyphus  . ss ra Spherocera - 781g Tachina + « « 808 chiemalis =» + 695 1 Sor 
fenestrarum . 699 1 curvipes "1 1 > pass 7 : + 807 © Trichoptera, Meig. ,. 636 
Ss Spilomyia . «ers ‘Tachydrom feig.. 741 1 “Trineura, use _ 180 
3 719 impigera . . 773 1 “Taniptera, Latr. . . 689 1 ‘Trypeta, Mei - 786 
xanthopterus 719 1, Stenopteryx - $14 Tanyglossa, Meig. 721 ; 
Seva - 763 hirundinis $14 1 Tanypus ve ORF U a ™ 
pyrastri 763 1 Stomoxoides, Shef. 717 cinctus + +. 683.1 Usia . Peery 
Scai 706 Stomoxys - 779 Tephritis- © + + . 786 nea . 750 1 
nigra 706 1 calcitrans - . . 779 1 vcardui + « «7860 1 
Scatophaga . . 795 Stratiomydes, p. 156. Tetanocera - 792 Vv 5 
meridaria . 795 1 Stratiomys ot ot SS marginata . . 792, 1 Vappo besnheyige A 
Scenopinus - . 790 strigata +. 913 1 Thereva . 2784 ater 6 ee 718 1 
niger ~ + « 790 1 ‘Syrphides, p..159. ’ Fabr. + 803.4 Volucella we eS FSBO 
Sciara, Meig. 701 Syrphus - . - ./. V6L plebeia . 74 = 1 ptllucens - .9. 9753 1 
Sepedon . 793 annulatus, Fabr. .772 1 Thyreophora, «W820 1 : 
palustris 793 1 coarctatus, Panz. -762 1 . eynophila 782 ay , 
Sericomyia 757 impiger, Rossi . 773 1 Tinearia . 686 (Xylophagus . . 710 
lapponum 157 1 - -yariabilis 761 1 Tipula ool 691 maculatus 710 1 
Sicus > 741 : T oleracea iis 691 1 
"raptor 741 1 Tabanides, p, 157. _ rivosa, Linné 690 1 ; : 
Simulium - 708 'Tabarlus - « Oe 722 Tipularides, p- 155. De Zodion + 776 
reptans. . .. 708 1 - Bovinus . 722 1 Trichocera hs 695 conopsoides) 776 «1 
—_—_ ite 
INS ; . INS Digs Fa : 
Insects INSECTS. See Bez, Crustacrotocy, ENtTomoLo- The first class may elect six of its members from the Institute, 
i} ‘ey, Puysio.oey, and Zootoey. other classes of the institute. . Nee of 
eee INSTINCT. See Monat Purtosoruy. _ It may name an hundred correspondents selected 
“SESY INSTITUTE, Nationat, of France, or, as itisnow from the learned men of France and foreign countries. second | 


————_ called, the Instrrure or France, was established on the 


as 


First class, 


suggestion of Condorcet, in the year. 1795, and was 
opened on the7th of December of that year, by Benezech, 
. the Minister for the Home Department. It was formed 
out of the Royal Academy of Sciences, the French Aca- 
demy, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
and the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, &c. It was 
re-organized in 1806, during the consulship of Bona- 
parte, and it again experienced considerable changes in 
the year 1816, after the second return of the Bourbons. 

In order to understand the changes whith this dis- 
tinguished body has recently undergone, we shall first 
lay before our readers an account of the National In- 
stitute as it existed in the time of Bonaparte. 

The National Institute consisted of four classes, viz. 
1, Class of physical and mathematical sciences, 2. Class 
of French language and literature. 3. Class of history 
and foreign literature. 4. Class of the fine arts. . 

II, The first class shall be formed of the ten sections 
which at present compose the first class of the institute, 
with a new section of geography and navigation, and 
eight foreign associates. 

The sections shall be composed and named as follows: 


Mem- 5 nding 

- bers. embers. 
PRROGRREERY | 0. csie ss. 05s 6 6 
Mathematical brie o_o: (edape ls, «0's 6 6 
Sciences. Astronomy... ... see G6 16 
ri ig and Navigation 3 8 
| General Physics. .. +. . 6 6 
(Chemistry ......5.% 36:92 
Smee cones 8 8 
. . RATIY Se 5 eee ee 9 seus 6 10 

Pigeesl Sci 7 Raral Economy and the Ve- 

; terinary Art,....... 10 
Anatomy and Zoology ..6 10 
| Medicine and Surgery . - 6 8 


The first class shall appoint, with the approbation of 
the First Consul, two perpetual secretaries, one for the 
mathematical sciences, 
ces. The pe 
class, but 


tual secretaries shall be members of the 
not form a part of any section. 


the other for the physical scien- ' 


III. The 2d class shall be composed of 40 members. 

It is particularly eee with the composition of the 
dictionary. of the French language. It shall examine, . . 
‘with respect to language, the important works of li- 
terature, history, and the sciences.. The collection of . 
its critical observations shall be published at least, four 
times in a year. 5 te 

Tt shall name from its own body, and with the ap- 
probation of the First Consul, a perpetual secretary, 
who shall continue to be of the number of the forty 
members which com it. A 

It may elect twelve of its members from the other 
classes of the institute. iy . : 

IV, The third class shall be composed-of forty mem- Third class. 
bers and eight foreign associates. %, ; 

The object of its’ researches and labours shall be 
learned languages ; antiquities and monuments; history, 
and all the moral and political sciences connected with 
history. It shall particularly apply itself to the enrichin 
of French literature with the works of Greek, Latin, an 
Oriental authors, which have not yet been translated. . 

It shall employ itself in the continuation of diploma. 
tic collections. ‘ 

It shall name from its own body, under the appro~ 
bation of the First Consul, a perpetual secretary, who- 
shall be of the number of the forty members which _ . 
compose the class, ~ } 

It may elect nine of its members from the other classes 
of the institute. : “Es ory 

It may name 60 correspondents, natives or foreigners. 

V. The fourth class shall be composed of twenty+ Fourth . 
eight members and eight foreign associates. Clases: * 

They shall be divided into sections, as follows: 


class. 


TS TP ec perc ch sae a eae 10 members. 

SSCIMIPLUTS . e-. we -oce occa 6 ditto. 
Architecture... 2... . 6 ditto. 

Engraving ....... .. 3 ditto 

Musical composition . . + 3 ditto. 


It shall appoint, with the approbation of the First 
Consul, a perpetual secretary, who shall be a member 
of the class, but shall not’ be a part of a section. 

It may elect six of its members from the other classes 
of the institute. 


INSTITUTE. 4 
other collections of the Institute, shall remain commen |] 
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to the four academies. ~ 
5. The pro common to the four academies, and 
the common funds which belong to’them, shall be ma- 
naged under the authority of the: of State for 
the Interior, by a commission of eight members, of 
which two be taken from each academy. These 
commissioners shall be elected annually, shall be 

always re-eligible. . 
6. The 
in its name by the boards or commissions, 


1 instituted for this 


hold a common blie sitting 
on the 24th April, the day on which Geena 
turned to France. 

8. The members of each academy may be elected to 


’ the three other academies. 


Institute’ 
ational, 
France. 


—— 


and funds of each academy shall be - 


9. The Frenca AcapEemy shall reserve its ancient French aca 


statutes, with such 


nstitute. 
4. The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts shall 
fou 


as may be thought demy- 


preserve Royal aca- 
and the distribution into sections of the demy of 


Royal aca- 


fine arts, 


py ae poem zher = ter iggeemeadeaninnamaaa demy of the 


of the class of the Institute. 
15. It shall be composed as follows 
Part we 5s 5d 14 members. 
ae 8 members. 
Architecture . . J. 5. 8 members. 
Engraving. 2°. 5. . 4 members. 
Musical composition * 6 members. 


aun nets ee ay oh Comes ae 
Eo ties caridiisiacs of thatontoing ta wich Seep 


academicians shall make the necessary elec- 
for completing the number of ten free academi- 
19. The Royal Academy of Fine Arts shall likewise 


a class of free academicians, of which the number 
shall be determined by a particular regulation upon the 


seas the Le asin regulations of the present or- 


al Academy of General re- 
ae ca- gulations. 


~ 


The bllowing is a correct statement of the volumes 
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qastitiition, Number of volumes published froin ‘the 


afriem. 


Origin of 
the society. 


* Objects in 


view. 


foundation of the Institate till.1806, by 


the'three chisses 22 1. 4. 16 in Ato. 
Numbtr of volttmes published from 1806 to 

1812. 
Volumes published by the Academy ‘of 

ae, ea ak a ll CARS Sa AEE A gh nf 
Academy of Inscriptions si} 4 
Memoires de Savans Etrangers . . . 2 
Systeme Metrigde . . 2. ee we 8 
Etat du Scienée et des Lettres 2... 2 
Prix Decennaux . . . . 84% 1 

Total 85 vols. 


The volumes of memoirs for 1813, 1814, 1815, and 
1816, have not 'yét ‘appeatéd. 

INSTITUTION, Arnrican, ® Society for promoting 
the eivilization of ‘Africa, éstablished in London in the 
spring of 1807. It may ‘be cotisidered as a cofitinua- 
tion of the Abolition Society ; and owes its origin to'a 
few of the most ifidefatigable opporiérits of the slave 
trade, who were fiobly betit upon following up every 
practicable measure for the utter extirpation of that ex- 
ecrable traffic, and for compensating, by every benéfit 
in théir power, the injuriés which it had so long en- 
tailed on the African cofititient. It was readily and 
cordially befriended from the first, by the leading mem- 
bers of that administration, who had accomplished the 
measure of abolition in parliament; and who, though 
dispossessed at the tiie of all official power, were con- 
sistently persevering in the prosecution of a cause, 
which ought ever to have reigned paramount over all 
party views.and feelings. These, however, proved too 
powerful for a time, for the calls of common humanity 
and of Christian-principle ;, and the keen political con- 
tests which then agitated the kingdom, prevented that 
concurrence of the abolitionists, which might have been 
expected in the objects of the institution. Hence it 
Was almost entirely neglected, till the return of more 
peaceable times ; and till the appearance of the first re- 
port of its committee in midsummer of 1807, brought 
its claims more. effectually before the public. To that 
report, generally understood to have been drawn up by 
Mr. Stephen, we must refer for an able statement of the 
objects of the institution, and the means proposéd to be 
pursued for their attainment, and content ourselves with 
extracting the resolutions adopted at the same meéting, 
as containing ‘the best summary of its general views. 

1. That this meeting is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the enormous wrongs which the natives of Africa 
have suffered in their intercourse with Europe; and, 
from a desiré'torepair those wrongs, as well as from 
general feelings of benevolence, is anxious to adopt 
such measures as are best. calculated: to promote their 
civilization and. happiness. 

_2. That the approaching céssation of the slave trade, 
hitherto carried on by Great Britain, America, and 
Denmark, will, in a considerable degree, remove the 
barrier which has so long obstructed the natural course 
of social improvement in Africa ; and that the way will 
be thereby opened for introducing the comforts and. 
arts of a more civilized state of society. 

_ 3. That the happiest effects. may be reasonably anti- 
¢ipated from diffusing useful knowledge, and exciting 
industry among the inhabitants of Africa, and from-ob- 
taining and circulating throughout this country more 
ample and authentic information concerning the agri- 
cultural and commercial faculties of that vast continent:;. 
and that, through the judicious prosecution of these be- 
nevolent endeavours, we may ultimately look forward 
ta the. establishment, in the room. of that traffic, by 


¥ 


WEIOW. ¥ 


which Africa has been'so long degraded, ofa legitiiate Institution, 


and far more éxtended com , beneficial alike tothe 
natives of Africa, and to the manufacturets of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Ng od Sos 


4, That the present period is eminently fitted for pro~ 
secuting these Detwvolant designs; ‘sirice the stspen« 
sion during the war of that large Share of the slave 
trade, which has commonly been carried on by France, 
Spain, and Holland, will, when ¢ombined with the 
effect of the abolition laws of Great Britain, America, 
and Denmark, produce nearly the entire cessation of 
that traffic along a line of coast extending between two- 
and three thousand miles in length, and thereby afford 
a peculiarly favourable opportunity for giving a new 
diréction to the industi'y and commerce of Afri , 
5. That, for these purposes, a Society be immediately 
ye be called “ Tue African So ns 
, sdciety, disclaining all scts of a colonial ot 
cota at, ahd VkeSise Sistine of religious 
instruction, (though neither indifferent nor hostile, but 
rather subservient and friendly, to that i it ob- 
ject, ) proposed to adopt the following means for promo« 
ting the civilization and improvement of Africa. 


1. To collect and diffuse throughout this country ac- Means em-. 
productions ployed. 


curate information respecting the natural 
of Africa, and in general respecting the agricultural and 


commercial capacities of the African continent, and the _ 


intellectual, moral, and political condition of its Inhabi« 
tants. : ‘ 

2. To promote the instruction of the Africans in lets 
ters and in useful knowledge, and to cultivate a friend- 
ly connection with the natives of that continent. ( 

3. To endeavour to enlighten the minds of the Afri« 
cans with respect to their true interests, and to diffuse 
information amongst them respecting the means, wliere« 
by they may improve the present opportunity of sub- 
stituting a beneficial commerce in place of the slave 
trade. 

4. To introduce amongst them such of the improve« 
ments and ufeful arts of Europe, as are ‘suited to their 
condition. i 

5. To promote the cultivation of the African soil, 
not only by exciting and directing the industry of the 
natives, but by furnishing, where it may appear advan 
tageous to do so, useful seeds, and plants, and imple- 
ments of husbandry. ” st hohe 

6. To introduce amongst the inhabitants beneficial 
médical discoveries. — 


7. To obtain a knowledge of the principal languages . 


of Africa, and, as has already been found to be practi« 
cable, to reduce them to writing, with a view to fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of information among the natives 
of that country. / 


8. To employ suitable agents, and to establish corre«° 


spondences, as shall appear adviseable ; and to- encous 
and reward individual énterprise and exertion in 
promoting any of the purposes of the institution.» 
As a general, rather than particular mean of | 
ting the whole views of the institution, its members de« 


vote their individual attention, and united influence, to . 


the enforcement of the abolition laws, and the exposure 

of every attempt to evade their efficacy. ; 
Among the foremost of this society’s 

mentioned the Duke of Gloucester, who 


Ellenborough, Erskine, Holl 
ley, and Henry Petty; the Chancellor of the Exche- 


. is te oster, J. 
Sai, fod No Vanaiaare, SP. Francis, Sir S. Ro. 


hg cone Thornton, Whitbread, and Wilber- 

i! by ania of parliament); and Messrs, Bernard, 

Ys ham, Clarkson, Gisborne (Rey.) Martin, 

iy he a Y; G. Sharp, W. Smith, Stephen, and 
n 


; r. Macaulay undertook, in the interim, 
bs goa years most ably disch , the labo- 
rious office of etary, in which he has succeed, 
ed by T, Harrison, The income of the society 


_ amounted at the end of 1808 to £4374, of which £ 531 


arose from.annual contributions ; and 

have subsequently been much augmented by subscrip- 

tions and donations, jone of which, ay" amount of 500 

guineas, was transmitted anonymously from a member 

of the Society of Friends,) they have by no means been 
i to the extent and interest of its objects. 

f its well directed one geveslly successful pro- 
ceedings, a very slight sk only can here be pre- 
sented ; but its may be recommended to our 
readers, as most interesting to. the friend of humanity, 
by the im of their topics—attractive to the man 
of taste, by the ability and eloquence with which they 
are executed—and even amusing to the idler, by the 
variety and curious nature of their contents. In the 
course of the first two years of its existence, the insti- 
tution sent out to Sierra Leone three African youths, 
instructed by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster ; and directed 
governor of the settlement, to select other young 
to be eee ee of being 

as in such branches of know- 
be most beneficial in Africa,—particu- 
ew persons to teach in that country 

800 : conveyed to various 
large quantities of the best kinds o f 
be distributed among the natives for cul- 
a number of machines for cleaning 

i directions for its whole culture 
: senta on a new construction, 
oil of castor nut, with a number 
e winte mulberry tree, to ascertain the 
raising silk in Africa; besides the seeds 
other valuable productions, such as the 
uvian bark, camphor, tea-tree, and tobacco: 
premiums for the importation of cotton, wool, 
indigo from Africa, and for the growth of 
that country ; while, at the same time, they 
their inflaence with government to procure a 
of the heavy duties on articles from the 
ba counteracted, with orem effect, 
nefarious attempts to infringe the aboli- 
both by public tations, and the 
suitable tracts in French, Dutch, Portu- 
sie dienden:tbeveagee tn dave.” Uren 
a in slaves. U 
that the culture: of the mulberry tree had — 
on the African coast, they transmitted 
r raising silk. They have also conveyed 
country a variety of Indian plants and 
as hemp and flax, teak tree, and that which 
—— oil. They also sent commissioners 
for the purpose of inquiting into the objects 
‘their principal and permanent oc- 
, to watch over the execution of the 
,and to engage the same measures to, be 
other powers. In these views they have 
much, particularly in bringing a bill bes 
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its funds * 


INS 


fore parliament, which was passed unanimously in, both In:truments 


houses, for declaring the slave trade a felonious crime; 
im preparing the way for establishing in the West In+ 
dies a registry of slaves, for the purpose of checking 
all illicit importation of new 
curing the treatment 
dage ; and in standing forwa 


d Africans, both at home and abroad. * After 


e universal expression of the public feeling, which, 


we have witnessed,” says one of these able advocates, 
referring to. the petitions. presented to parliament ia 
1£14, on, the pegeciations or procuring the abolition 
of the slave e by, foreign powers,) “ it is with 
8 ise and concern we perceive, how very, inade- 
quais to the variety and immensity. of its objects the 
unds of this admirable institution. still, are. recent 
invaluable efforts have nearly exhausted them ; and. its 
permanent income falls at present (1815) considerably 
short of £500 per annum. This circumstance would 
undoubtedly be somewhat opprobrious to the British 
name, and especially to the religious part of. the com- 


munity, if it did not Dy aac as we fee} confident it. 


does, i the real state of the case. It 
cannot be, 
bly to. vindicate the national.character from all partici- 
pation in the guilt of sanctioning either the conti- 
nuance or the reyival of the slave trade, should suffer 
a society to languish, for want of pecuniary support, 
on whose vigilance and exertions, we have no hesita- 
tion in. saying, it ty Pope not only whether 
our policy in respect to Africa shall be generally adopt- 
ed by nations, but whether our own abolition. 
laws shall be any thing more than.a dead letter.” See 


The Annual Reports of the African Institution; and the- 


reviews of these Reports in the Christian Observer and 
the Edinburgh Review. (q) 

INSTRUMENTS. See Anirumetic, Astronomy, 
Banomeren, Buanine Instaumen'ts, Diattine, Draws 
iyo INstauments, Gontomeren, Grapvuation, Hy- 
eromeTry, Kaceiposcors, Micrometer, Microscopr, 
Music, Orrics, Sunceay, Tecescors, TurrMometer, 
and various other articles in our Work. 

INSURANCE, or Assugance, in mercantile con- 
cerns, is a contract or engagement, by which one par- 

prea Be i a specified sum, to insure du- 

a limited time, roperty of another against cer« 
cae risks to which it is Secaiia'y exposed. . 

The party who engages to indemnify for the loss that 
may be sustained, is called the Insurer, or Underwriter ; 
the compensation pail for the risk, the premium; and 
the document containing the obligation, the policy. 

Goods insured are said to be covered, when not only 
their value, but the premium and other charges are in- 
sured. The term average, of which there are two 
kinds, is applied to goods insured against sea risk; 
General average, is a proportionable contribution paid 
by all the proprietors of a ship and cargo, for losses in- 
curred with a view to guard against a total shipwreck ; 
and particular average, is a contribution for such losses 
as may arise from ordinary accidents at cea, and is pays 
able by the proprietors of the articles which suffer the 
damage. In computing general average for masts, 
rigging, &e. cut away for the security of the ship and 
cargo, it is usual to deduct a third of the expence of 
refitting, as the new articles may in general be consi~ 
dered so much better than the old ; but goods thrown 
overboard are estimated at the yaluethey would have 
brought at the place of destination. When a ship, car- 
go, and freight, are fully insured, the underwriters are 
responsible for general and particnlar averages. ‘ Du- 
ring a period of war, when there is a risk of capture, 


s, as well as for se~, 
those. already in, bons, 
as the advocates. of op-. 


t those, who have stood forward so. ne«. 


Insurance. 


INS 


Intaglios the insurers commonly stipulate for a certain premium ; 


Interest. and arriving safe, to return so much 


but agree; in the event of the ship sailing with convoy, 
per cent, As the 
insured is not fully indemnified, in case of a total loss, 
unless his property be covered, it is inferred that he 
should oahy te indemnified for a partial loss in the 
same proportion ; and if his property is not fully insu- 
red, he is considered as insurer himself for the part not 
covered. 

Insurance transactions are commonly executed by 
brokers, whose business it is to extend the policy, and 
procure the subscriptions of underwriters, who seldom 
engage for more than £ 200 on the same vessel. The 
premium is paid to the broker, who accounts to each 
underwriter for his proportion, after retaining a suit~ 
able allowance for his trouble. The various questions 


connected with insurance are solved by the rule of pro< 


ion, and require no elucidation. e 

INTAGLIOS. See our article Gems. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. See Fiuxtons. 

INTEGUMENTS. See Anatomy, Human, vol. i. 
p- 841; and Anatomy, Comparative, vol. ii. p. 23. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, See Crvin ArcuitEc« 
TURE. 
INTEREST, is a certain allowance paid by the bor-« 
rower to the lenders of money, for the use of it during 
some specified time. The sum lent is called the Prin- 
cipal ; the sum paid by the borrower, the Interest ; and 
both conjoined, the Amount. If interest, after it be- 
comes due, be incorporated with the principal, and_in- 
terest be afterwards charged on the successive amounts, 
it gives rise to what is called Compound Interest, to. dis- 
tinguish it from simple interest, in which the interest, 
though foreborn, is charged only on the sum originally 
lent. 

I. Simple Interest. 


Let p denote the principal, r the interest of £1 for 
a year, ¢ the number of years the interest is due, and a 


the amount for the same time; then it is obvious that 


a=p+prt, ora=p(1+r?), 


ae isd 1 kw A 
ne Lt ’ so pt ’ oa pr 
Since r is the rate of £1 for a Fear, Sar will be the 


rate for a single day; and therefore, if d be the num- 
is will be the interest of £1 for the 


same time. Ifthe rate be 5 per cent. or 35, the interest 


ber of days, 


: pd d 
of p pounds, for d days, will become ee r aa 
The interest of p for any other rate 7’, will evidently 


7 pd 2r' pd 
be 5 * 7300° * "73000" 
following practical rules for computing simple interest. 
1. When the rate is 5 per cent. multiply the princi- 
pa py the number of days, and divide the product by 
7300. 
_ 2. When the rate is any other than 5 per cent, mul- 
tiply the principal by twice the rate, and then by the 
number of days, and divide the product by 73000. 


Ex. 1, What is the interest of £456 for 85 days, at 
5 per cent, 


Hence we obtain the two 


456 x 85 


Interest = =£5:6: 2%. 


Ex. 2. What is the interest of £ 560 for 240 days, at 
43 per cent. 
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SENT 
When interest is calculated on a debt, dischar, 
pane payments, it is reckoned on the seve’ 
ue, from the time of the preceding to that of the last 
payment. This is done most convenienthy, by multi~ 
plying the original sum,“and each successive balance, — 
in order, by the number of days intervening between 
the times of payment, and then dividing the amount of 
the several products by 7300. The quotient is the 
interest at 5 per cent. ¥ 
Ex. A bill of £625, due March 2, was paid up in 
the Oe Sd April 10, £182; June 8, £ 25); 
August 21, £ 96; and the balance, Dec. 5; what inte« 
rest was due at 5 per cent. 4 
£ Days. Products. _ 
March2. . . Due 625 x 89=24375*« 
April 10... . Paid 182 


ee 


’ 


Due 443 X 28 = 12404 


June 8; .. Paid 250 
Due 193 X T4—= 14282 
Aug.21... Paid 96 


Due 97 x 106 = 10282 
Dec. 5... Paid 97 


7300)61343 


£8:8:08. 

In computing interest on. accounts current, or casi» 
accounts, the sums on the debtor and creditor side of 
the account are added and subtracted, in the order of* 
their dates as they fall due; the several balances are. 
then multiplied by the days as formerly, and if the ba- 
lance be sometimes due to one party, and sometimes to. 


the other, the products are extended in separate co« 
lumns. 


Tr. Compound Interest. 


Let the amount of £1 for a year, or 1 + 7, be repre- 
sented by E; then, since £1 is to its amounts for a 
year, as any other sum is to its amount for the same 
time, 

1:R::R: R*, the amount of £1 for 2 years, 

Also 1.2.87: : Big R3. caduy has cis, lens gee MES RCANS, 
Hence, it is obvious that Ré is the amount of £1 for ¢ 
years, Ifthe amount of P pounds, for the same, time, 
be denoted by A, we obtain ; 


“A = PRL P= 


R? 

Log. A—Log.P » jA\* 
t=—FTe > B=(B)* 

The quantity P, or the sum which, laid out at coms 
pound interest during ¢ years, would amount to A, is. 
sometimes called the present value of A. Thus, R* be- 
ing the amount of £1 for ¢ years, £1 is the present-va- 
lue of R‘ for the same time. Since it has been already 


A 


shewn that P = if A be unity, or £1, we obtain 
i 
P= Re 

Hence the present'value of £1 for any time ¢, is the 
reciprocal of the amount of £1 for the same time. 

Calculations connected with compound interest are 
usually performed by help of tables, containing the 
amount and present value of £1 for t uisite num. 
ber of years. ae : 

INTERMITTING, or Recrprocatinc Sprinas. 
See Hypropynamics, vol. xi, p. 486. 
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OLATION. 
Crnig, Be Calouo Flscsisen, Loni aban 


Stirling, Methodus erentialis, Lond. 1753. 
Euler, i 


. Mem. de ! Acad. de Berlin. Ann. 1758. 
\ -yc. Methodique, Dict. de Math. Art. In- 


Charles, Mem. de l' Acad. Par. Ann. 1788. 
Goldbach, Comm, Acad. Petrop. tom. 3. 

Delambre, Mem. de l' Acad. de Turin, 1790-1, p. 143. 
Lagrange, Journal des Séances de [Ecole Normale, 


t. 4. p. 417. 
Prony, Essai Experimental et A ique sur les lois 
de la dilatibilité des fides i ee eee det Boat 


Petron, Cahier, e p- 28. 
The Differential od, Lond. 1767. 
La Place, Mem. de f Acad. Par. 1779. 
tie Theorie Analytique des Probabililés, (p.13.) 
Lacroix, Trailé des Diff. et des Series faisant suite au 
Traité du Cale. Diff: et du Cale. Int. 


Tue Tueory or INTERPOLATION. 


also the word ) Ifthe form of the function 
be known, we can find the value of y, corresponding to 


any value of x whatever. For example, let the rela- 

_ tion between x and y be such, that 
y=34+7422*; 

then, when z= 0, we have y = 3, when x = 1, = 6, 


when x = 2, y = 13, and so on, as is shewn in two 


following sets of values. 
z=0, 1, 2, 3, 4 5, &e. 
9 =3, 6, 13, 24, 39, 58, &e. 


distinguish it from all others. Thus, as from the gene- 
raltermy == +1) +*) we get these correspond. 
ing values of z and y, 


e=0, re 8, 4, 
= 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &e. 
0, on the other hand, when this last series is put under 
this form 
1.2 2.3 34 45 66 
3’ 3’ 3° F 2’ 


we may infer that its general term is €+4)(¢ + ®) 


and that it can be no other expression. : 
DD ee ee ee ee 
terms of a series formed in this way, may be 


Sy eka of thers ee a upon the 
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History. 


iable quantities, having some Theory of 
relation to each other, so that y may be Iterpola- 
i (See Fivxions, Art. 2, 4 


INTERPOLATION. 


the indefinite ordinate y= PQ may be expressed by a Theory of 
series composed of the powers of the abcissa P’ P, thus, —— 


y=a+bx (PP) 4e x (PPP) + dx (PP) + &e, ym 
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Theory of whole, a series of the same nature as before, but con- 
—- sisting of more terms. Thus, in the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 
jon. 


—Y~’ &c. of which the general term is a are 


may interpose three terms between every adjoining 
two, by making x= 4, 3, }, also = 13, 13, 14, &e. 
The terms of the series and their indices will then be 


2=0,3, 3, 2, 1, 14, &e. 
y= 1, Fi» G> tp 3, Te &e. 

When new terms are thus interposed between the 
terms of a given series, they are said to be interpolated. 

If the law of formation, or general term of a series 
be given, there is no difficulty in interpolating any 
term, of which the index is given: however, in the ap- 
plication of this theory, it for the most part happens, 
that the general term is unknown, and only some par- 
ticular values of it are given, by which it is to be found, 
or at least some approximation to it. 

As the general term and its index are perfectly ana- 
logous to the ordinate and abcissa of a curve, the ana- 
lytical problem to be resolved is manifestly the same 
as this geometrical one: Having given a determinate 
number of ordinates and the correspondiug abcisse, to 

Jind the equation of the curve ; or to describe a curve 
through a certain number of given points. It was under 
this form that Newton first proposed and resolved the 

roblem. 

Let P° Q:, Pp’ Q", p” Q", py Q”", pv Q's; py Q", &c. 
(in the annexed Figure,) be the given ordinates, or 


rep PC BY D 


VE 


particular values of the general term y, which may 
stand either at equal or unequal distances from each 
other, the positive values P® Q°, P’ Q’, &c. being sup- 
posed to lie on one side of the axis AB, and the nega- 
tive values P'V Q'¥, PY Q’, &c. on the other; and let 
AP®, AP’, &c. be the given corresponding abcisse, or 
particular values of the variable x. Also let PQ=y be 
any indefinite ordinate, or term-to be interpolated, and 
AP=z the corresponding abscissa; or variable index of 
that term, and, lastly, let CDE be the curve, passing 
through the tops of all the ordinates. The thing to be 
done is, to express y in terms of «, or to find the nature 
of the curve. 

If there be no datum, in addition to the condition, 
that the curve pass through the given points Q°, Q’, 
Q, &c. the problem is manifestly indeterminate, be- 
cause, by varying the species, any number of curves 
may be conceived to pass through the given points. 
However, in the applications, the ordinates are in ge- 
neral near each other, the distances between them not 
very unequal, and the curve is known to have no con- 
siderable inflection between adjacent ordinates, Under 
these circumstances, we may assume that between 
P’ Q’, and P”, Q”, any two adjacent given ordinates, 


the quantities a, b,c, &c. being supposed constant ; 
and as the series will converge, because P’ P is small, 
a few terms at the beginning will be a near enough 
approximation to its value: Or, since AP=2z is equal 
to AP’ P’P, therefore, P’P = x— AP’: Substituting 
now this last quantity instead of P’ P, and remarking 
res AP’ is a given quantity, by hypothesis, we shall 
ve 
yx=A+ Ba+ C2? + D2? + &e. 

A, B, C, &e. being put for constant quantities: Curves 
having their equation of this form are called parabolic, 
from its analogy with the equation of the common pa- 
rabola. 

This expression for the ordinate y in the geometrical 
problem, is, considered analytically, the general term of 
the series to be interpolated, or at least, an approxima~ 
tion to it, which will be sufficiently near in the ordi« 
nary cases to which interpolation is applied. 

The form of the expression for the ordinate or gene-~ 
ral term being settled, we are now to find the constant 
eo-efficients A, B, C, D, &c. 

Let the given terms, or values of y, which in the 
curve are represented by the ordinates P° Q°, P/Q’, — 
PQ”, &c.: be denoted by the symbols 


Yor Urs Yor Yxo Yur &e. 


and their indices, or the corresponding values of «x, 
which in the curve are the abcisse AP®, AP’, AP’, 


&e. by 


Loy Lyy Loy Lz, Ly, &e. 
since the general equation 
yr A+ Br+ Ca* + D2} 4, &e. 


holds true for every pair of corresponding values of y 
and « we have, by substituting in it y, and x, then 
y, and a,, &c. 


=A+t Be 4 Ca? + Dat’ &e. 
Was} Bs 9 Cay. Drewes 
¥2=A4+t Bo, + Cxi + Dri + &e. 
y,; =414 Ba, + Cx} + Da} + &e. 


The number of these equations must be equal to the . 
number of constant, but indeterminate co-efficients 
A, B, C, D, &c. and as only the simple powers of these 
enter the equations, they may be all determined as 
follows. 

By subtracting successively the first equation from 
the second, then the second from the third, and so on; 
and afterwards dividing the respective results by 


@,— 2, T2—4,, %, —«,, &e. we obtain 
' 


Y= Yo B4 O(e, 4+2.)-+D(2}-+2, ao40)4 Se. 


a 


Ye Y= BA C(2, +2,)4D(0i 42, 2,401) + be. 


Ys 92 Ba C(x; -+2.)4+D(2} +2, Pree we &e. 


L,—2, 

Putting now, in order to abridge, 
Yr Yo y Feds 
eae 

we have these equations 


-— &e. 
x, — oe," 1? 


Y,=B+Cle,+2,)+D(25 +2, Ze+2:)+ &e. 
now Y, from Y,, Y, from Y,, and so 
cfangeeer o 
Y,-— Y, =e , Y, —s pe ” 
lng - Rise, , &e. 
we find, « ; 
— Y= C+ D(z, 4+2,+7,)+ &e. 
Y,.=C+ y4+22+7,)+4 &e. 
Hence again we find 
Y,—Y.=D@, —2,)+ ke. 
mudd putting + *'s Y”,, we have ¥”,=D4 &e. 
- . \ od" 
1G forthe sake. dea we, pps the 
ur terms 5 
bet long eget a Neg 


Daisy 
c= Ty -¥.(2, 42,4000) 
B = Yo— Y,'(2, ++.) + Yo" (432, +2e%.4+2%0) 
A = Yy—YVotet+ Yi/2.2.—Yj"2. 225 
These expressions being substituted in the value of y, 
we get ; 
j I=Hor Voz — 2.) + Yo(2*— (4, +2-)2+2,.%) 
+Y, etree 
© U4 $41 204+24, 228: 
> It is easy to see that the co-efficients of Y,, Y,', Y.”, 
; &e. be decomposed into sim this 
‘ being , whatever be the 
general term or expression for y may be put under this 
very simple form : 1) 


I=Yor Volt—z0) 
+ ¥,'(2—«,)(2—*,) 
+ Y,"(2—*))(2—«, (20 x) 
+ ¥,"(2—2.)(2—2, )(2—2, )(2—#,) 
+ &e. 
The Jaw of the series being evident, and, in this ex- 
pression, 


y,=¢—% ¥,=2—4 y, = 
2,—% t=, 2—, 


Ms 
=e 
‘ Y, ’ y.—Y, y, —Y, 
ne rir lh a > ete 
7 ’ - 
’ S| | y, —Y, 
Ye 25%" = 47," - 
#. ” * 
¥"s ¥, —e , &e. 
4 —% 


This formula resolves the most general case of the pro- 


f Miediitcwers dest Sea, 00 4 and 
which has tht advantage of being well to lo- 
+ 


- * 
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ithmic calculation. If, in, the expression for ¥,, They ef 


_ after the first 
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we substitute the values of Y, and Y,, we get 


y—” Fo i\t2-—T,, AC Fie 
=" ¥\—Zo) (Lo =,—2,) 


which, by putting «, 8, y, for the co-efficients of y., y.» 
and y,, takes the form 

*YoABYAVY 2+ 
In like manner Y’,, Y,’, &c. are found to be of the 


YAY stv Ys, “Ys +5"y, +7'Y4. &e. 
Again, if these results be put in the expression for Y,”, 
it will take the form “ : 


_ Fogg AROS Ad ile 
so on, «, 8, y, 3, &c. being put generally for cer- 
tain co-efficients, independent rR Yu Yoo &c. and 
isting of various combinations of 2, z,, &e. If, 
now, these values be written for Y,, Y,', &c. in the 
geheral expression for y, it will take the form 
y=2yotby, tcyat ss : n Rens 
where a, 6, c, are co-efficients depending on the quan- 
tities x, #,, 25... + %_-1, 2, and entirely independ- 


ent on y,, yz, &c. The values of a, b,c, &c. may be 
pe aft dw tr Na i case, by following 
the above process of substitution ; but they may also 
be discovered, as it were, by inspection, if we recollect 
that, when the indefinite abcissa x, by increasing gra- 
dually from Zero (or 0) becomes x,, then the indefi- 
nite ordinate y becomes y,. In this case, all the terms 
to vanish; so that a=1, 5=—0, 
e=0,....=0. But the quantities 6, c, d, &c. 
can only vanish by reason of some common factor be- 
coming =0. Now, we know that, in this particular 
case, s—r,=0; therefore 2—r, must be a factor of all 
Re eo ene « In like manner, it will ap- 
pear that —x, must be a factor of all the co-efficients, 
except 4; also, that .—zx* must be a factor of all, ex- 
cept c, and so-on. ef ag A to denote some con- 
stant quantity, we must have 


a=A Xx (a#—2,)(2—2,) . . « » (@— te) 5 
and supposing that z becomes 2,, so that a=1, 
1A X (ty—2, (yrs) «+ + (tote) # 
and hence 
1 
Am (e—=, (et). +. (ttn) 
pao (2—2,)(27—2,).-. (t#— 25-1) 
(tom (eta) «+ + (ete) 
In like manner, 
(2—2,)(c—2,) . - - (t-te) 
ay (2) —to) (2, —2,) - - - (Cte dey 


for of the co-efficients contain ver of 
z higher than m1. Substituting, therefore, these 
we get 


(2) 
—(@—*,)(#«—*;) ola (e—se—1), 
(2,—«, )(2,—2,) «+ - (2—tn—1)"* 


, (2—2,)(2—2,) « - » (2 — tm -1) 
T= 8,)(%— es) Stn)” 
+ &e. 
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each term of which may be easily calculated by means 
of logarithms. : Bic 
We have now resolved the problem in its most 

neral form, and have found two different expressions for 
the indefinite ordinate y; it is, however, desirable, when 
the nature of the case will admit, to have the ordinates, 
or particular values of y, at equal distances, and then the 
differences 2,— 2,» ®,— 1s To— 7x» &e. are all equal. 
In this case, let y:— Yor Yo Yr. KC the differences 
Of Yes Yxr Yar Yr» Yas SC» be taken in their order, and 
then the difference of each of these differences, and so 
on, as in the adjoining table, 
where «, is the difference be- Yo Yr Ys Ys Ya» &e. 
tween y,, andy, #,,thedif- 


d P, a, & as 
ference between y, and y,, 

and so on; and, similarly, |. B, Bx Bs 
8, is the difference between Yo Yx 

@, and «,, and y, the diffe- 3, 


rence between 6, and 6,» 9, 
the difference between y, and y,, &c. If we now put 
h for the equal differences x,—,, 2,—z, &€, it is 


evident that 


Y= i Y,= a Y= 5 Y= ph &e. 
Y= fen Y, = a Y, = fee &e. 
Y= BaP Y,= sah &e. 

Y= ssi p 8 


these values of Y,, Y,, Y,, Ys &c. being substituted 
in formula (1), it becomes 


pits r—a,)\(e—a, 
Y=yr : pa mgt’ ; Altes de, 
(a —a,)(a—a,}(*#—,) 
+ 12.378 Yost, PCs 


here the law of continuation is evident. 

If we suppose the abcissa x to begin at P°, in the 
above figure, the bottom of P° Q°, the first ordinate, 
then x, = 0, 2, =h, 2, =2h, «, =3h, &c.; and the 
last expression may be put under this form, 


J lr wyfe2 
y=Hty. Got eG GT ho 
1 x(x = 
zap (a) G2} 


1 “(2 x z 

+ya9n WE) (F—2) (F—3) + 8 
We have hitherto employed only the notation of the 
Elements of Algebra; but there is one particularly 
well suited to this branch of analysis, which is in com- 
mon use, when the quantities which enter into an in- 
vestigation are the successive differences of the terms 
of a series, 

To understand the nature of this notation, let u be 
some variable quantity, and u,, u,, #,, a series of 
consecutive values, which it aequires, either hy vary- 
ing itself, or else, in consequence of a change in the 
values of some variable quantity on which it depends: 
(For instance, uw tiay be the abcissa of a curve, or else 
the ordinate). Then, u,—v is expressed by the sym- 
bole Au, the Greek letter a being prefixed, not as a 
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co-efficient, but as a characteristic, to denote thé differ. Theory of 
ence between two consecutive values of the variable eee 


u. In like manner, e. 
U,—u, =Au, ¥ 
u,—u,=Au,, 

and in general, 

Uy — Uy» =A Uy}. : 

If the function u vary by equal increments, the differ- 

ences Au, Au,, Au,, &e, will be all equal; but if it 

does not, these constitute a new series of quantities, 


the differences of which may be expressed by the same 
notation, thus, 


Au,—Au=AAu=AUu . 
Au, —Au,=AAu,=— A*U, 


A Uy, — A Uy 1 = AA Uy 21 = Ay 15 


and here the figure piaced over the A is to be undem 
stood, not as the index of a second power, but as indi- 
cating a term of a second order of differences, originat~ 
ing from the variable function u. 


In like manner, by taking the differences between 
the terms of the sec es of differences, a third 
order is formed, which expressed thus, 

Au, —A*u = Alu, 

A*u, — A%Uu,= A3u,, 


Ay — A Uy — 1 = AR, 1, 
and so on, to differences of a fourth and higher orders. 
By attending tothe manner in which the quantities 
Boy by, Hoy yy &e. 
Bo Brs 82, &e. 
Yoo Vr &e. 
0,, &e. 
have been formed from the series 


Yo Ux Yo Ys Yur &l 


the successive values of the function y, it will immedi- 
ately appear that ; 


aomAy,, a, =Ay,, a, Ay, @, mAy,, &e. 

Bo=4°Yos 4,>=4°7,, 6,=47y,, &e. 

YoYo, y. = A3y,, &e. 

do = Aty,, &e. Steak 
so that, by employing ‘the ‘notation of differences to 
the last general expression in both its forms; we shall 
have P 

(3) 


Pn : (@—#,)("@— 72) as 


Y=4%o+ LA Pa 1.2 ht — 


(w7—2,)(2—2,)(*—2:) Yai tig > 
+ 123) ATES: 
also, supposing the abcissa to begin at the bottom of 
the first ordinate, pet Ears 

(4) 


1 @ 1 “(e@x 4 nig i 
I-I-+T if. AY.+ 2° G 7 \ay, 
i 1 7°02 b athinc.s.' 3; 
ties $G—)\(G-2)% 


ae HE MEADE es 


nn J pacer aprglmagpelle aplisg expression 
be w is at once concise and elegant. The 
aga, vig been used to denote y 

between two successive vilael ot 


Si erkerereis = SS ie eee eee 


14dy=(tay")" is (5) 


that in the developement of the second mem- 
aan nreyepnmenatenataes sex 
ponents powers quantity ay esi. 
teristic 4; that is, we must write 4'y, for (4y,)*, and 
4°¥o for (4y5)*, and so on. 


APPLICATION oF Turory. 
Basone i We shall some application of the 
ot tary a nereation 
ony. Ex. 1. Let it be to find the common 
—- rithm of 3.141 by means of a table 
the logarithms of numbers from 1 to 1000 to 10 
In this case, we the numbers as the suc- 
cessive values of the z, and their as’ 


We have alsox == 3.1415926536 
a—z,=  0,0015926586 
- 2— £,=—0.0084073464 


t— 2:=—0.0184073464 
le 
2—2,=h = "001 
These values being substituted in the formula, 


_ iI—zx 


9904 =F PP byt Aty, 


ae —SLsyepte 


it will be after 
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y=log. 3.14152926536=04971498726. 
This is not the easiest way of finding the logari 


a number ofS eited wlakty figs: but it —\— 

serves very well as an example of the interpolation of a 

term in a series. 
Ex. 2. Let it be to find the moon's longi- Example 

tude, Nov. 18. 1817, at 16% 22™ 16*, having given, ** 

from the Nautical Almanac, 


1817. Moon’s 


Nov. 18, Noon 115- 26° 52’ re 
idni 0 2 57 Ll 

19, Noon 0 8 59 32 
Midnight 0 14 59 28 


oe od duad cae 


cal astronomy. rearund beans calculated p 
ofa ——— intervals, Borger tor 
place at instant isto be found. From 
pcs th al expresion, “(dsy th tako fie four eaicalaaed 
Call y rs $s $y fo succeeding given places of 
the ibe es intervals of time, and / the 
common interval; put z for any indefinite intermedi- 


ate time, reckoned ae ee 
place is giveh, and y for the corresponding place 
phenomenon; then 


muerte ni) 
+i (G2) ye 
12 and 6" 

ab as oe ithe 
The particular values of y and their differences, are 


Ist Diff. 2d Dif | 3d Diff. 
¥o=11* 26° 52 0” 
21911" 
H=0 2 ST —170" 
21741 4 25 
¥s=0 8 59 32 — 145 
21596 
Yy=O 1A 59 28 
Hence it appears, that 
4y=4 21911, 4"y,=—170, 45y= 4-25. 
The first term of the value of ip is -11* 26° 52’ 0° 
the second, + 29892 
the third, —42.4” 
the fourth, — 1.3 
was 44’ 
29848 =  O 8 17-28 


Moon's Long. Nov. 18% 16" 22™.16"isO 5 9 28 
Ex. 3. The calculated distances of the moon’s centre 


from the star Aldebaran, are — 
1817. Nov. 1. Noon 53° 20’ 16” 
M 59 38 47 
Nov. 2. Noon 65 52 58 
18 10 
Pind, tedhacpabiis eo teaeenaak oe IIId, Vith, 
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_— terval, then in all eases }=12, and at the IIId hour 
e 


Theory. 


Example 
4th. 


1 
x38; therefore, in this case, = =; and by the for- 


mula put down in last example, 
1 ee 7 
Y=Yo + x § Ado 35 “ Yo fy Fag f°¥e 
In like manner for the VIth hour, we have fae 
and 
1 py Ls, 
Y=Yo+ go 4%— es Yo + 16° Yo 
And for the [Xth hour, = = 3; and 


3 3 5 
= — ets oot 2 srceetiemmn tf? . 
Y=¥o+ q AW gg Yo + jag * Ye 
Now, to find the differences, 


1st Difference. | 2d Difference. | 3d Difference. 

Yo = 53° 20’ 16" 

+ 22411” 
¥1= 59 33 47 + 340” 

+ 22751 +21" 
¥y2== 65 52 58 + 361 

+ 23112 
¥Y;= 72 18 10 


Hence, we have A yp = 22411”, A? yy) = 340, 43 y =21, 
and these being substituted in the formule, we.have 


for the IIId hour . o) owe. to) SOAR Bae 
In like manner for the VIth . y= 56 26 20 
and for the IXth ‘ y= 57 59 58 


In this way, tables of any kind may be constructed, 
by computing. accurately the values of the ordinates at 
equal intervals, and interpolating any number of inter- 
mediate ordinates, 

Ex. 4. Given a correct distance from the sun on the 
four following days at 12 at night, to find its distance 
Dee, 20. 


Dec. 12. Distance . .°.°. 301 
QE A TE Er cy ate ee 
Rai ie nae) VAR eee 


26. ARTS es Pee 
This case, in which the intervals between the given 
successive values are unequal, may serve to exemplify 
formula (2). By employing the usual notation, and 
reckoning « the time from Dec, 12. we have 


ess. Os y, = 301, 
2,= 9, Y¥x= 620, 
4=383 ¥.= 715, 
r,= 14, 9¥;= 772, 
£8; y is required. 
From the values of x we get 
t—I1y= 8, t—2r#,=—1, c—zx, = —4, t—2, = —6, 


%—t,;=—9, my—r,=—12, ~—2, = —14, 
4,—%=9, 2, —2,=>—3, a4,—2, =—5, 
T,—%=12, 2,—2,=>8, £,—2, =—?, 
Z,—% = 14, «©, — 2 = 5, 2, — 2, = 2 
These differences, and the values of y being substituted 
in the expression 

(e—2,) (c—2,) (t@—2,) 
(to—,) (w2—2,) (tg —2x,)°” 
(«—2x,) («—2z,) (r—2,) 
=%) @ 2.) @—a,) 2” 

(# — x) (w@—-2,) (wX—2,) : 
(x, — Xo) (t7, — «;) (@, —2;) a 


y= 


"es 


pas) em) a) 
(2; —%) (t¥—2,) (7, —%,) : 
It becomes after abbreviation, ‘ 


1 64 2 8 g 
¥ = Gy X 901 + 7g xX 820—> x 715 + 5 x 772, 


or y = 586.3, the distance of the comet from the sun, 
Dec. 20. 


Ex. 5. In the year 1500, Bernard Walther at Nu- Fxampie- 
observed the chord of the sun’s distance from 5th. 


rembe 
the zenith, by a large parallactic instrument of Ptole- 
my, as follows, 


June 2. O.S, . 45467 

8... .. 44975 

C Dale e's 44.934 

From these observations, it is requited to find the true 
instant of the summer solstice. 

In this example, we might make the given chords 
the ordinates of a curve, and the corresponding times, 
reckoned from some fixed instant, the abcisse ; we 
would then have five ordinates, and their abcisse, to 
find the abcissa corresponding to the least ordinate ; 
so that the problem requires for its solution, besides 
the theory of Interpolation, that of maxima et minima ; 
which is given, FLuxions, Art. 61—66. 

If we employ the five given ordinates at once, the 
function to be made a minimum will be of the fourth 
degree, in respect of the variable 2; and the problem, 
in general, will lead to the solution of a cubic equation. 
To avoid this, it will be better to take only three of the 
five ; and then the curve will be a common parabola, 
having its axis perpendicular to the abcissa 2; in fact, 
the problem, from its nature, admits of this simplifica~ 
tion, for it is evident, that the values of y must be 
equal at equal distances from its least value, which is a 
property of the parabola. As there are five given or- 
dinates, there may be various sets of three formed from 
them, and those may be selected which are most suit- 
able, and a mean taken among the results. 

Let us now suppose that x and y are any indefinite 
values of the co-ordinates. Then, the given values of 
the abcisse being «,, #,, «,, and of the ordinates 
Yxs Yos Ys the general formula, in the case of three or- 
dinates, gives 

_ (e—2,) (wx—2,) + (z—2,) (a—2.) 
I= (so—a:) (t#o—*2 ) vie (t;—%o) (t:—*2) #s 
ms (c—2,) (7—2,) ~ 
(@,—o) (t2—2,) 
which, by taking away the denominators, and develop« 
ing the terms, so that they may be arranged according 
to the powers of wz, becomes : 


Ay =[ (#2) Yom (Fo 2) Int (Comes dy: Jer 


June 12. O.S.. 44883 
16. ... . 44990 


—[ #2) yo 22) 9: +@3—1) ye | 
+C. - pig 
And here, A and C denote constant quantities made up 
of the particular values of 2 and y. 5 i. 
Now as y, and consequently Ay, is to be a mini- 
mum} the fluxion of the second member of this equa- 
tion, after the terms are divided by the fluxion 2, 
must be =0. (Fiuxions, Art. 63.) Hence, taking the 
fluxions, (Rule A, Art. 26,) and transposing, &c. we 
get, ; 2 2) 
fue (ti —x7 ) Yom(23—2: yx +(23—2F ) ¥: 
~2(@,— 82) Yom (toma) Yr + (tots) Ya 


rs 


Theory. 
_—\— 


gets ene. 


reek 


- 
2 


ee * Senge er. 


2 
and under either form, we have the value of x, which 
Talley, in the Phil, for the begin of 
Dr. ie i . ni 
the year’ 1606; resolved Walther’s observations into two 
sets, viz. 


June 2. 45467. June 8. 44975. 
9, 44934. 12. 44883. - 
16. 44990. 16. 44990. 


From the first set, if we reckon the time from June 


2, we have, 
3,0 Wo = 45467 
iW 9 = 44934 
z,=14 ¥. = 44990 
and hence, by the second formula, 
28% 533—7X477 __ - 
>= “axsss—exa77 — = 20%. 1™. 


ing the 


2#”=0 


Hence, by substituting in the second formula, 
_ 2x 1548 x92 

This period, added to Sth June, gives 11% 
for the time of the solstice, i ras 
determination by only 22 minutes. 


Jane 19) N.S. the shadow was 31766 
June 20. $1753 
June 21. $1751 
June 22. 31759. 


These divided into two viz. the 1 
soueels ws 19th, 2st, 22d, eeccly on 


Let Set. 2d Set. 


ty =0 YY = 31766 ™ =0 =31766 
z,=1 yg, = 31753 2,=2 4 =S1751 
*,=3 gy, =31759 *,=3 y,=—31759 


The first gives x = a= 1% 17> 15" 


eae 17 25" 


Pre 
The formule, by which we have determined the sol- Intervals. 
to other cases, in which the —"y-~" 


INT . 


stices, will equally 
values of 3 equ istances from its maximum or mi- 
ne shall have advert to this sub; 
e ve occasion to to this subject again 
under the article Series. (£) ars 
INTERVAL in Music, is the distance of two sounds, 


as preserve for a sufficient period of observation, or 


comparison with other sounds, the same identical pitch, 
or of acuteness. The multiplied and greatly 
varied ex ts of phil ers have shewn, that 
this ity of pitch is accompanied by, and indeed oc- 
easioned by the pulses or vibrations of some elastic bo- 


ay Tepeated at very quick and exactly equal intervals 


time. 
sige 7 ed acnab lhe ob ace gee num- 
bers of their Visrations (see that article and Concert 
Soaps te ieee elias Seen 
for instance, the interval between them is therefore to be 
somehow measured ; but it will be found, that this can- 


But if we consider each particular pitch or velocity 


_ of vibration to be a logari/hm, or measure of a ratio, in- 


stead of a lineal dimension, or mere numeral quantity, 
we shall then find, that the differences of these 


ever species, at the measure or representation of some 
interval of sound, 

Since the numbers of vibrations of si elastic 
wing oF aren i densities, and tensions, 
are to be in direct ratio of their length, it 
eee creat ae nate Bagihs of Seng 

ings are also correct representations of the interv 
Folded by tha viteetiona ef chone i And this, 
although rather an unnatural and fi way of consi- 
dering the measure, and effecting the calculation of 
musical intervals, was the earliest, and continued 
through several centuries to be the only mode which 
a a comal i esmolol 
lating intervals ; because in those days i were 
unknown, and the intervals then known (even the 
Comma, haying the ratio £7, the least of them) were too 
considerable in to be used in the conveni- 


ancients, gape dlp pee Soa bullpen wry 
notation, which-in terms of three (at the most, of- 
ten of two, ) of these very small intervals, is calculated 
in a correct and natural way without negative signs, 
ig of 2 oe Ramer instances,) to repre~ 
sent all musical intervals whatever, as has been shewn. 


’ 
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ee 58 eee : 
Intervals. in our article Farey’s Notation, and exemplified under which contains each of the 612. notes above alluded to, Intervals. 
——"_ the names of all the intervals which have hitherto oc- expressed in artificial commas above C. viz. 0, 1, 2, 3, ~~" 


curred in our work. 

Great as were the number of intervals, or rather the 
numbers of names by which the numerous writers on 
music had denominated them, prior to the appearance 
of the Rev. Henry Liston’s Essay on perfect Intonation, 
as we have endeavoured to explain them in the pro- 
gress of our work, the numbers of well-defined and 
perhaps of useful intervals, are, by Mr. Liston’s la- 
bours and discoveries, very greatly extended, even 
to the number of 220 within the octave, as Mr. Farey 
has recently shewn in a paper in the Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. xlix. p. 862, wherein he has sketched 
out the principles of Nomenclature, by which each 
one of these Listonian intervals may be clearly deno- 
minated. bs, 

The Numerats major and minor, which practical 
musicians use, as the common mode of expressing or 
reckoning the intervals of the scale, viz. 1, I, 2, Il, 3, 
III, 4, 1V, 5, V, 6, VI, 7, VII, 8 and VIII, furnish the 
sixteen generic terms, whence, by means also of the 
specific terms Comma and Diesis variously compound- 
ed, Mr. Farey proposes to distinguish each of these 220 
intervals. 

In practice, musicians use still more commonly ano- 
ther mode of defining intervals, viz. by the Lrrrrats, 
viz: F, C, G, D, A, E, B; which thus arranged, are 
each at the distance of a true fifth (V) apart, except 
D and A, between which is a grave fifth (V°), each 
of these 7 literals being at times (successively from F 
upwards) raised a chromatic half note or sharp X, 

which sometimes is of the value 5, and sometimes 
only &S) ; and at other times these literals (successively 
from B downwards) are lowered a chromatic half note 
or flat p (Sor S). 

Besides which, Mr. Liston occasionally raises each of 
these 7 literals, and sharpened or flattened notes, (in the 
succession above named, ) a major comma (c) or acute 
(’); or lowers each of them, (in the reverse order,) a 
major comma () or grave (‘). And when occasion 
requires, these sharps and the flats, together with the 
acutes and the graves, are by Mr. Liston and’ Mr. Fa- 
rey respectively doubled, trebled, &c. (%%, %, x1; 
bbs b3, bts", 5,743, 9,4), im connection with the li- 
terals in all their varieties of combinations: by which 
means a literal notation isformed, comprehensive enou 
for expressing each of the 220 notes above alluded to, 
and even a much greater number, which are next to be 
mentioned. 

Mr. Liston’s scale of 59 notes in the octave, tuned by 
means of perfect Vths, IlIrds, and VIIIths, as describ- 
ed in pages 7, 44, and 45 of his Essay, and to which 
the most extended of his Eunarmonic OncGans yet 
made have been adapted; contains no doubly acuted or 
graved notes, and only four double sharps; viz. F, F’, 
C, and C’, and two double flats, viz. B, and B’ ; but the 
principles of his tuning process admit of being extend- 
ed, as Mr. Farey has recently shewn, (in the Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, vol. xlix. p. 443.) to produce 612 notes 
in the octave, placed, as to acuteness and graveness, 
nearly enough at equal distances from each other, to ad- 
mit of being so considered, for all of the common pur- 

of harmonics, or musical calculations, and accord- 
ing to the artificial commas (2's) of Mr. Farey’s nota- 
tion. 

Mr. Farey, in the paper last referred to, has minute- 
ly described his extended Listonian Tuning Table, 


5 


4, &c. to 612; and in literals, with their proper marks 
or signatures, viz. C, B’RyDp, C“K, BYKK, &e. to c; 


forming thus a more complete and sepa table of 
Ro Lik intervals than a ever before communicated 


| to the public, or perhaps formed. 


We have been enabled, by another arrangement of 
the materials of this Tuning Table into thirteen divi- 
sions, to bring it within the compass of our pages, and 
are happy in the pe carey thus presenting our 
musical readers with it as an important acquisition to 
the science of harmonics. 


A Table of Listonian Intervals, extended, by Mr. Farey, 
to a nearly equal Scale of 612 Notes in the Octave. 


F c G D A E B 
16 820; — _ — | 517) — — 
“6b — 19 | 377 | 123.| 481 |} — | 574 
| —|—|—)]— i4el—|—] 


diet 2ua 
ii gal is 2 ree 
td dae lee FA ae 
B50 184 HAE Hi, Hf die aA ty abeaey He 
erty ar “588 dtslaal ee fall! lige ee 
fae sie = ali ie Hi pei 
~ x < ; j ; 8 bS.o8 = 
24 1 e ne ie] atin 3 ite Tae. 
‘BERBER 1 az2e™ | 13 UE ta Hi ie BEE its 
nH) aaah = dita bist hal auljuntiie fast 
nit Seed ay REE Hie EEE ull fuente Fle+| = 
1 wag8e) « BET 
GSSESSEII &8S oda ao aL i “2289351 a 2 | 
ne = Br, 68 ce 2 seat apes $3 1SSRSR= 
<BR PRP 3a sn [Sa 8osEs SSHLSSS°3 | 4 #8 i 
> pia, seengegs BESASs2sRs) wi seeee S35 <1 1SS3828 3 
oa ra 8 ma 1SSRs Bests 3 als aRRss <S232E932 wSfs23 
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af-* a cie— de a ISREZES ogssske SR288S 1 
<1282eesheee < abegegssnage i 32 Seea5ee5 38835831 088 
‘SBRIEESP* a2 sent Seem Gei, =SrngEnaeE -18aS8a381 
ees 22388 et ttt i ai thi o88s Stesl = 38S a SEEES, ef 
onaedags = aeSP3° 3893 eh | »SSaReeees - BS, PPR E> 
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Intervals. are not alternately S and J, or J and S,° but are both 


alike, or $; and this sum is, 942-4-2f+4-8m ja cue 
rious anomaly. of the scale, which Mr. Farey has point- 
ed out; and, in a note to p. 445, in his paper already 
quoted, has ascribed it to the practice of turning” both 
ways from C, upwards to G and downwards to F, in 
forming the scale. ; Y 

We shall now be enabled to give rules of very useful 
application, by which, any note being given, either by 
its literal designation, or in Mr. Farey’s notation, or by 
its ratio of vibrating strings, either of the other two ex- 
pressions for the same note may be quite correctly ob- 
tained, more than the artificial commas can show, 
which are approximate numbers. ' 

Ist, When the Literal designation of a Note is given.— 
It will be necessary to premise the following Table of 
the values of the. literals, iri the other two modes of no-« 
tation, with the addition ofthe. numerals in the last 


column, viz. " 
= f; --m 2 | 3-15 

C } 6124+12453|—1 O 0} VIII. 
B:| 555 +114 48.) $ —1 —1 | VIL. 
A | 4514 94 39 Oo 1—1| Vi 
G | 3584+ 7431 1—1 0O|]V. 

F | 2544+ 5422|/—2 1 0 IV. 
E,| 197 + 4417 2 O0—1 |} IIL 
D | 1044+ 24 9 3—2 0} IL 

Cc 0 0 0 6} 20.40 x ae 


It will also be necessary to bear in mind the following 
value of the signatures, viz. 


4 + 314041 4—4 1 c 
: —11—0—1 | — 441—1 |] —c 
Korp | —&36-hi-b3 | = B= IB JS 
or 
orp | e47sbloe4 | se 7a B-E1 S 
& Kor "th 
or St83aie2n7 | ot 10a Geiss 
alle 


Rule. To the given literal note, or its proper oc- 
tave, apply, as the signs indicate, the values of the 
given number of graves or of acutes, and of pairs of 
sharps or of flats (%); and if there be an walone in 
such, apply S for it, and the required result will be 


had ; either true, or a major comma (c) too great or . 


too small, which the artificial commas in the great 
Table will show and detect. 

For example, if B—)3 be given, then, for =,fand m, 
we have 5552411 f448m, 45(1124m), —83= — 
2f—7m, —475 —f—4m, equal to 480r 4-8 f4-42m. 
For the indices of the primes in its ratio, we have 
3 —1—1, +20—2045, — 104243, 743-41, 


equal to 6 —16—-8, or g1e5e the interval above C. 


Again, if Bx3 be given, then, as B must be taken an 
octave lower, we have— 575 — f— 5m, 4-83-42 f+ 
7m, +4724f+44m, equal to 73542f46m; but 62 
appearing to be the artificial comma, answering to this 
note in the large Table, we have'62= 4.2 f 4+ 5m for 
the interval required above C; and + 4—1—4, 
+10—2—3, 48 41—2 (or 3S), is equal 17 —2 
6, = 27 _/ 181072 

* ~~ 375° ~ 140625" 

2d, When Farey’s Notation of a Note is given,— 
Rule. Search through the great Table for the artificial 
comma, which answers tothe number of 20 given, and 


take out the literal Plececsatien answering thereto, .as ‘Interv 
rule above given, calculate -—Y 


that sought ; then from the 
the num of 2, f, apd: m, which should with 
those given, unless the” given note fall$~without the. 
limits of Mr, Farey’s tuning table, Nmentioried above ; 
in which-case, this rule fails. At a future time, we 
may, perhaps; be able to supply one which does ‘not. 
The ratios will be found by the rule already given. 
For-example, if 3062 5 f4-27 m be.given, on search- 
ing through the Table, we find, in the first line-of its 
ah division, that the-note should be DX5, In order 
to try whether this be correct, on applying the first 
rule, we have 104542f+4 9m, + 1665 4 4f414m, 
+362 4f+43 m, = 306247 f+ 26 m, ‘which happens 
not to be the note. given; but Bp®, as will be seen From 
the last note in this division, and from ‘the following 
process, viz. 5552-411 f448 m, —249>—6 f —2im, 
= 3062 + 5f+4 27m, as given. Fer the ratio of the 
last interval, we have 3—1—1, —304+6+49, = 

—27 4548. 

3d, When the Ratio of a Note is given —Rule. If the 
ratio is given in numbers, find their component primes 
by division, by 5, 2, and 3, successively; then, from 
the Table and rule, in p. 275 of vol. ix. find the num- 
bers of =, f, and m, and apply the 2d and Ist rules 
above, for finding-and proving the literal designation. 

After what has been done aboye, farther examples 
are, perhaps, unnecessary. 

From the ratio of an interval above C of the tenor 
cliff line, it is easy to deduce correctly its number of 
vibrations ; from. the circumstance of 240, the vibra- 
tions per 1” of this C (see our article Concerr Pitch,) 

pening to be composed of the musical primes 2, 8, 
and 5, viz. 2*x3x 5, or 4-141. 4 

Rule, From the constant indices of primes, 4--1+1, 
deduct those of ae, gen interval (or add nen with 
contrary signs,) and the primes composing the number 
of Tuations or ‘be Had shies 

If, for example, the fourth of Mr. Farey’s Tempe- 
rament, in p. 273 of vol. ix. be given, viz. $57 = + 
7£+4 31m, whose ratio is— 144741; we have 
44141, +14—7—1, = 18 —6—0, or a = 
359.5940, the vibrations per 1’’, which were required. 

Intervals have been considered in our work, or are 
in the course of being so treated, under various classes, 
as follows, viz. — bed . 

Acute, or such as are raised a major comma, and are 
marked (’). 

Close. See that article. 

Commensurable. Ditto. 

Composed, according to Euler, are greater than VIIT. 

Compound. See that article. : 

Concinnous. See that article. 

Concordant. See our article Concorp. 

Defective. See that-article. ' . , 

Deficient. Ditto. : ag 

Diminished. Ditto. s 

Discordant. See our article Discorp. ~~ 

Double. Besides those intervals, which are a multiple ~ 
of some other, by 2, and properly called double: some . 
practical musicians, as Holden, Caleott, &c. on some 
occasions denominate those intervals double which have 
a major eighth added to them, and fall between VIII. 
and XV. Euler calls these Composed Intervals. 

Excessive. See that article. - ; ; 

Extreme. See that article. 

Flattened. Seesour article Friar. 

Grave, See that article. 


° INV 

Diem - Great. Ditto ; 

Toverary. ees prime intervals, are such, the 
eR ERGE Gadages| gotlers of'any ether 
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hme See Anatomy, Hwman, vol. i. p. 
: ; atomy, Comparative, vol. ii. p. 17. 
4 INTESTINAL Concarnions. See Curussray, vol. 


vi. p. 151. 


INVERARY, or, more 5 Inverara, 
is the capital of Argylishire, name is Jonar- 
aoradh, i. e. the of the Ara; the where 


‘more applicable to the old than to the modern town. 
Previous to the year 1773 In stood on the banks 
of the river, at the point where mountain stream 
and the tide*meet. this Grace the Duke of Argyll, 


. 


i772: 


INV “4 
conceiving the town to be too close to his magnificent’ Inverary. 
castle, removed it soon after that period to its present site. 
This change his Grace was the more easily enabled to 
accomplish, from the circumstance of his being almost 
sole proprietor, there being only a single feu in the 
place. And the inhabitants had rather cause to be 
pleased than sorry at its removal, as both the new houses 
and situation are retin ee the old. Inve- 
rary now stands on a insula, about a quarter 
of a mile south from the e, and from its former po« 
sition. The town, though small, is neat and handsome, 
particularly its north-eastern front, which produces a 
very pleasing and picturesque effect when it $s on 
the traveller approaching it by the great road the 
south. Indeed the view of the place, to a stranger vi- 
siting by this route the capital of Argathelia, is al 
ther ificent. On turning the point of Stronshira, 
a point of land above two miles distant projecting into 
Lochfine, the far-famed castle, the sprightly town, with 
its numerous flotilla of boats, the endless variety of peaks 
and banks, of hill and dale, of wood and water, which, 
all at once, and asif it were by enchantment, burst upon 
the eye of the traveller, rivet him to the spot, and over- 
whelm him with admiration and astonishment. From 
the vast number of objects which, on turning this point, 
present themselves to the wr or! the delighted behold- 
er, objects not only individually interesting or magni- 
Soret, Ga greeping Ba the happiest manner, it is pro- 
bable, that is not another spot in the empire which 
can afford a prospect so striking and diversified. But 
the limits of an article of this kind will not allow us to 
enlarge on the varied beauties of Inverary. The truth is, 


- that no description, however ably or ee oe 


can give an te idea of the fine views to be seen at 
this place ; and we would recommend it to every per- 
son who is fond of the lovely and ‘sublime in nature, to 
gratify his curiosity and taste by visiting Inverary ; and 
employing, at least, a couple of days in examining its 
i ing and extensive scenery. 

The population of the town of Inverary is small, 
amounting, within the royalty, according to the census 
taken in 1810, to only 1134 souls. There is little doubt 
that both the place and the lation would have been 
greatly larger, had not the policy, whether judicious is 
rather questionable, of the family of Argyll been al- 
== averse to the increase. 


town. A great part 
pence of his Grace, and are let to the inhabitants ; and 


such as were erected at the cost of private individu. 
als, have been built on long leases. 

Of Inverary little is known previous to its having 
per ear anys ahh ere There is reason 
to su that, that period, it was a mere’ fish- 


ing’ vi But the of the family of Argyll, 
the erection of the into a royal burgh, and its 
ing the seat of the circuit and sheriff courts, soon 


raised it to some importance. The town is governed b 
a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, a8 a Boast 
of twelve are poe and it joins with Ayr, Irvine, 
Rothsay, and Campbelltown, in sending a member to 
Parliament.. The revenues of the place are’ but trif= 
ing, though the charter vests the corporation with the 
ight of i harbour dues from every vessel which 
enters any or harbour in the shire, Unfortunate. 
ly, however, the rights of the burgh were, till within . 
the last. fewryears, hidden ini-thas’weysti¢ien of law . 
5. ; 


ee 
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Inverarys Latin; and there is reason to fear that this important 
sat Rail prnegte from, its haying been allowed to remain so 


ong in. desuetude, may now be lost. As mi bt be ex- 
pected, from the circumstance of Inverary being the 
seat of the courts of law, a considerable proportion of 
the genteel. inhabitants follow this profession. Here, 
as in other places, it is found to be a thriving profes- 
sion; and many instances have occurred, within the last 
50 years, of nien rising from the desk to the. possession 
of considerable landed properties. : The English: lan- 
guage is generally spoken in the town. The better 
classes of the inhabitants, of both sexes, spexk it with 
considerable propriety ; and. are, in. general, distin- 
guished for their politeness and intelligence. ; 
There are at present (1817) no mannfactures in the 
town or parish, though the dukes of Argyll, with that 
laudable attention, to the interest and improvement of 
the country, which has uniformly distinguished that 


‘ noble family, have made many attempts. to, establish 


them. The great staple, on which the bulk of the po- 
pulation of the place and of the whole coast of Loch- 
fine depend for employment and subsistence, isthe 
herring fishery. From the excellence and occasional 
abundance of the herrings caught in this loch, this is 
found to be a very lucrative trade, yielding sometimes 
more than £40,000 per annum.. | Inverary has no: fo- 
reign trade ; its chief traffic consists in the export of 
wool and salted herrings to the Clyde and to Liverpool, 
and in the import of coals, meal, and merchandise, for the 
use of the inhabitants of the place and neighbourhood. 

There are no antiquities or buildings of any interest in 
Inverary. On the lawn, alittle to the south of the castle, 
there stands a single druidical stone, as it is sometimes 
termed, a kind of rude obelisk. Whether it was raised 
to mark the grave of a warrior, or for some other pur- 
pose, it is now impossible to ascertain., Many stones 
of this description are ta be seen in the county of Ar- 
gyll, and some of them of so stupendous a height and 
size, that it is quite inexplicable how the old Celts, who 
are represented as barbarians by certain refined anti- 
quaries and historians, could have contrived to place 
them in their present position. Indeed, versed as the 
present generation is in mechanics, it would proba- 
bly at this day be found an arduous task, either to re- 
move or to erect these singular monuments. Inthe mid- 
dle of the town there is a neat monument, raised about 
the year 1735, to some gentlemen of the clan Camp- 
bell, who, towards the close of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, fell victims to their attachment to Presbyterianism. 
About 14 years ago, a new church was built, compre- 
hending under one roof two places of worship. The one 
is used for the Gaelic or parish part of the population, 
the other for the burgh or English. There are two cler- 

ymen, who preach alternately to each congregation. 
wo years ago the building of a new county jail was 
commenced. The plan of the structure seems to have 
been designed with a view to the ornament of the 
lace, and the comfort of the unfortunate prisoners, 
ts site is on the beach, in a yery airy situation ; and, 
besides the mere jail, it is meant to contain within its 
wall a range of handsome court and county rooms. 

The castle, which stands, as it was already noticed, 
about a quarter of a mile from the town, is a noble 
building. It was built by Archibald, Duke of Argyll, 
immediately after the year 1745; and, though it has 
been the subject of much criticism to men pretendin 
to superior architectural discernment, yet most travel- 


lers of taste always view it with decided approba- 


tion, Indeed, the more one contemplates and cansi- 
ders the surrounding scenery, the more will he féel in- 
clined to admire the tatt of that distinguished noble. 
man, under whose auspices: Inveraky castle was des 
signed. and executed ; and with regard to internal eles 
gance, comfort, and convenience, it is certain that this 
fine edifice is not inferior to any nobleman’s residerice 
in the kingdom. LOB tats 40% aM ; 
The ‘ogee of Inverary extends for nearly 12 miles, 
“_ the western shore of Lochfine. Its. breadth ge- 
nerally is about 6 miles. The Duke of Argyll is sole 
proprietor. ‘The population of the parish, without the 
royalty, according to the census of 1810, amounts ‘to 
977 souls.» The aspect of the parish is hilly, and much of 


Inverary, | 
{nverkeith- 
wring: u 
—— 


its soil is'bad, and difficult of improvement. "Indeed, few - 


of the tenants make the attempt. -The traveller is sur= 
prised to see the system of run-rig, with allits wretch~ 
ed accompaniments, within a few miles of Inverary 
Castle. Unfortunately, many .of the farms. of the pa« 
rish are subdivided among a number of small, tenants, 
possessing little skill, enterprise, or capital ; and not« 
withstanding the excellent example held out by the 
late Duke, no improvement could be expected utider 
such a system. The very quantity of valuable wood, 
which is annually given by the noble proprietor to this 


swarm of tenantry, and which they consume m renews. 


ing or repairing their ill built and ill thatched houses, 
would, if accurately calculated, appear. incredible, and 
shew, beyond dispute; the propriety of lessening their 
number.» There was a period, indeed, when the house 
of Argyll found it politic, like other noble houses, ‘to 
maintain on their estates a numerous population ; when 
their credit, and perhaps security, depended not a little 
on. the number of men they could bring into the field. 
But happily those times are gone by; and there’can 
-be no question, that the interest of the proprietor, 
and of the community at large, would be highly bene-~ 
fited by a change of system. Nay, the change would 
be advantageous to those small tenants themselves ; for 
not a shadow of doubt can be entertained, that if his 
Grace were to give them cottages with small tenements 
of land, or crofts, as they are commonly termed in 
Scotland, on the side of ifine, where they might 
have access to the rich treasures of its fishery, instead 
of becoming in their old age; as is now too frequently 
the case, pensioners on his charity, their condition 


would be comparatively raised to a state of independ= — 


- 


ence and of comfort. , : 

The woods of Inverary, both natural and planted, 
have been: long known and admired for their beauty 
and extent. There are great quantities of fine old 


oaks, sycamores, ashes, limes, chesnuts, &c. and the — 


magnificent beeches can scarcely be matched in the 


kingdom. The woods of this parish have been reck- . 


oned worth nearly half a million of money ; and though 
the data on which the calculations ‘were formed ‘may 
not be perfectly satisfactory; there can be no doubt 
that, from their extent, as well as quality, they must 
be of prodigious value. Inverary is situated in North 
Lat. 56° 28’, and.in West Long. 5°. (w..) 

» INVERKEITHING is a royal burgh, and sea-port 
town of Scotland, in the county of Fife. It stands upon 
a rising ground ona bay of the same name, on the north 
side ~ Firth of Forth. = aon consists —_ 
pally of one street, through whi great north roa 
prety and of some b siouled ‘Some of the houses are 
good, but many of them are very old, with staircases 
on the outside, The town-house, which was built in 
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sS of the and for eetings. parish 

“i the burgher seceders, are 
SN hls able buildings. % = 

: Se ta hye € t0 bailies: 

cane nil ‘eid Ceaticst Wiens laced anally 


the councillors and the deacons ofthe trades. It re- 
ed its charter from William the Lion. David I. re- 
and within these 50 years the vestiges of 
remained. King James VI. ratified the char- 

by preceding monarchs, by a writ dated 4th 
598. 


are almost no manufactures in Inverkeithing. 
iron foundry, on a small scale, has been established ; 
I salt pans, which annually make 

15,000 gh dna The trade of the town 

ists principally export 
of about 25,000 tons annually. 


le 


iid 


m; and it is here that’ the ships of 
war stationed in Leith Roads often ride in severe storms. 
The Dominicans and the Franciscans had convents here, 
but no remains of them are now to be seen. The popula- 
tion of the town is about 1800. In the year 1811, the 
population of the burgh and parish was 
Inhabited houses 881 
ae . io * Br <2 ts . 569 
. employed in trade man ures 131 
Population 
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bank. From this, two others called New-street and Inverness. 
Church-street, branch off at right angles in a northerly 
direction ; and there are besides these, one or two run- 
ning with a considerable ascent up the bank to the 
south. In this part of the town aremany buildings of con~ 
siderable antiquity, in which are observed many curious- 
ly carved stones with grotesque figures, coats of arms, and 
inscriptions. East-street is connected with the western 
part of the town, through Bridge-street, by a very pic- 
turesque, though rather inconvenient old bridge of 
seven arches, built by subscription in 1686. Beneath 
the arches are projecting ribs of PrLgetancs a 
very massive effect. A troublesome toll of a halfpenny 
is levied from people passing this bridge on foot, which 
ought certainly to be done away. The western part 
of the town is less ancient and less extensive, but there 
are a.good many respectable looking houses facing the 
river, and same neat streets have been lately begun. 
A little above the harbour, the two sides of the river are 
also united by a very handsome wooden bridge, of mo- 
dern erection, mach admired for the ingenuity and excel- 
lence of its structure. A very beautiful walk has been 
lately made on the eastern bank, running between the 
ends of the two bridges, forming a delightful promenade. 

The town contains two churches and a chapel of pyptie 
ease ; the former have three established clergymen, puildings. 
and the latter one. In one of the churches Gaelic is 
exclusively and in the chapel of ease it is em= 


ployed pete with English. There is also an 


LE with a bi , and a methodist-cha- 
pel. LE tnt Boh Se, situated at the en- 


_ trance to Church-street from East-street, is avery hand- 


per, it bears 
und floor of the 
building there is a military guard-house. ‘The court~ 
room, ti by no means bad in itself, is rather ins 
convenient in its entrance; and the interior arrange~ 
ment would admit of considerable improvement. Here, 
during circuits, are held the criminal and jury courts, 
for counties of Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, 
Ross, Cromarty, Inverness, Nairn, and Moray. The 
cells for criminals, on the second floor, are furnished 
with cast iron bedsteads, benches, &c. on the plan of 
the benevolent Howard. There is also a long gallery 
in front, with large barred windows, w the 
prisoners to take air and exercise. The 
third floor is occupied by the debtors’ rooms, and apart- 
ments for those confined in civil cases. The town- 
hall is a large plain building, opposite the head of 
Mpa oe No , havin RAY Chae A 
5 as an exchange. The ground-floor 

couslets of shops in the second floor is the council« 
chamber, a chartet-room ; and the upper is em- 
ed for the meetings and courts of the dean of guild 

and his council. “Near the vu end of Church-street 
are the assembly-rooms of the Northern Meeting, erected 
by subscription about 1789. ‘The edifice is rather heavy 
in its exterior, but contains large and ben ne? dining and 
ball-rooms, and several commodious ler apartments. 
It is intended for the accommodation of the nobility 
and gentry of the northern counties, who meet annually 
for a week in the month of October for the enjoyment 
of field sports ; the evening of each day being spent in 
a public dinner and ball. The building was originally 
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Juvermess. higher than it is now ; but the roof and upper story 


pai, ~~ having been injured by an unfortunate and fatal ex- 
buildings plosion of gun-powder in 1800, both were taken down, 


and a new roof puton. The Royal Academy, situated 
in New-street, is a neat plain building, divided into 
apartments for the different classes ; and in the centre 
of the first floor is the Jarge hall, also devoted to the 
purposes of a library.” At the one énd of this room is 
a very fine picture of the nativity by an Italian artist. 
This seminary was originally established by the town, 
aided by liberal subscriptions from various parts of the 
world, where natives of Inverness, or those interested 
in its prosperity, were to be found. It is now a very 
flourishing institution, where the languages, and the 
first principles of the different sciences, are very suc~ 
cessfully taught. A regular salary is given to a teacher 
of,Gaelic. There are seven masters, one of whom acts 
as rector. The number of schalars varies from 200 
to 300. There are two sessions in the year, one in 
spring and the other in autumn, each of which is con- 
cluded by a public examination, where prizes are bestow- 
ed on meritorious scholars. The general management of 
this establishment is given by its charter to a court of 
directors, consisting of the magistrates for the time be- 
ing. All subscribers of £100, who, with their heirs, 
are perpetual directors ; and donors of £50, who are 
directors for life ; and, in addition to these, five gen- 
tlemen are annually chosen by the commissioners of 
supply. There are other private academies for the in- 
struction of boys and girls, and one public school for 
young ladies, under the superintendance of the magis- 
trates. ‘The royal infirmary is a very handsome and 
extensive modern building, pleasantly situated on the 
western bank of the river, within a quarter of a mile of 
the town. It was built by public subscription, aided 
by hial collections in the northern counties, Its 
funds, which are very respectable, are assisted by cha- 
ritable donations, and by contributions from parish 
churches. Its managers consist of the magistrates, mi- 
nisters, and medical practitioners of Inverness, and 
the sheriff of the county ; also, of subscribers of £ 50 at 
once, or of £ 5,.annually. The medical gentlemen at- 
tend the hospital alternately, for three months each. 
There are also an apothecary and surgeon in constant 
attendance. Patients are itted from all the neigh- 
bouring counties, if recommended by a clergyman, or 
other respectable person, and are cured. gratis, unless 
when in a condition to afford remuneration, in which 
case they are made to pay something for food and me- 
dicines, which goes to the funds of the institution. One 
part of the building is devoted to the reception of’ in- 
sane persons, who are kept in wards detached from the 
others. The building is capable of accommodating 40 
or 50 patients at once, exclusive of the apartments for 
the attendants. The internal regulations have lately 
undergone very considerable improvement. There is 
a neat little theatre in this town, frequently apenas for 
dramatic performances. The inns and hotels are ex- 
cellent, and are well frequented. Inverness being the 
thoroughfare to the more northern counties, in the sum- 


‘mer season they are filled with strangers, who come 


to visit the splendid scenery in the neighbourhood, 
The shops are numerous and handsome, and the whole 
town has an air of cheerfulness and cleanliness, in which 
last respect, though formerly very deficient, it has been 
lately much improved. 

The remains of the ancient castle of Inverness, though 
originally of importance, are now very trifling. They 
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are situated on the western part of a green hill, rising 
over the river a little above the bridge. On, the site of 
these ruins once stood the castle, in whjch King Dun- 
can is supposed to have been murdered’ by Macbeth. 
The fortress of the usurper stood on the eastern extre- 
mity of the hill ; it was razed by Malcolm Canmore in 
detestation of his father’s murderer, and the more mo- 
dern castle was afterwards erected by him. ‘This was 
occupied in 1715 by the officers of the royal army, hav- 
ing been repaired, and barracks and a rampart added 
to it ;. but it was destroyed in 1745 by the rebels, At 
the junction of the river with the sea, stands the re- 
mains of a fort erected by Cromwell, on the site, and 
partly with the materials, of an old monastery of Do- 
minicans, or Black Friars, founded in the 13th centu- 
ry by Alexander II. The fort was a regular pentagon, 
with bastions, ramparts, and wet ditches, a covered 
way and glacis. The whole incloses four acres of ground, 
and might have held 2000 men, and 400 horses. It 
was nearly demolished by Charles II, in 1682, and has 
since fallen completely to decay, nothing now.remain- 
ing but the vestiges of the ramparts. The garden of 
the Dominican monastery is now.the glebe of one of 
the ministers, and the site of the Bind: is a small bu- 
rial place. 
and parish is the chapel yard, an inclosure of about six 
acres, on the east side of Church-street. a 
In the sixth century, Inverness was the capital of 
the Pictish kingdom ;. when St. Columba left Icolm- 
kill, and came to the Pictish court, ad ostium Ness, in 
order to convert Brudzus II. to Christianity. The first 
burgh charter was granted to the town by Malcolm 
Canmore, (then residing here,) in the year 1067. . It 
afterwards had charters from King William the Lion, 
in 1175, and from Alexander, David, James I. and 
. The last charter it received was from 
King James VI. in 1591, ratifying all former grants, 
and, amongst other immunities, appointing a market 
twice a week, with eight free fairs yearly. In 1310, 
Inverness was taken by Robert Bruce. 
trose defeated Colonel Urrey near the town. In 1649, 
Colonels Middleton and Monro seized it for Charles 
II., but were soon driven away by the Parliament Ge- 


Inverness. 
—_——— 
Antiquities, 


The principal burying place of the town. 


History. 


In 1645, Mone - 


neral ; and, in 1745, it was occupied by the army of the - 
Pretender, previous to the battle of Culloden. Inverness, . 


in conjunction with Fortrose, Nairn, and Forres, sends 
a member to parliament, each in rotation being the re« 
turning Me ee having a casting vote. . 
The population of Inverness has been gradually in- 
creasing for a considerable time, but. it seems to have 


Population. 


gore in a much greater ratio of late years. This arises . 


rom a variety of causes, of which the works of the Ca- 
ledonian canal, and the consequent accumulation of la« 


bourers, may be offered as one of the most obvious and - 


important. In 1791, it contained 5107 inhabitants ; in 
1801 the number rose to. 8742; and, in the return of 


uage is of course much used amongst the lower or- 
ers; but English is spoken by all ranks with a degree 
of grammatical precision, hardly to be met with ee 
other part of Scotland ; and although it is accompani 
by a particular provincial accent, by no means pleasant, 
et the pronunciation is.generally much more correct 
poe than it is elsewhere. Some attribute this to the cir- 
cumstance. of. the intercourse of the inhabitants with 
Cromwell’s soldiers, having influenced the language of 
their descendants ; but it is perhaps better explained by 
remarking, that Gaelic having been the common me« 


1811, the total amounted to 11353. The Gaelic Jan-- 
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Inverness. dium of conversation, the study of English has been hemp, flax, and woollen manufactured goods, wood and Inverness. 


_—_~—" accompanied by that attention to propriety pf speech, 


naturally bestowed on a language to be acqui- 
The town is governed by a provost and four bailies. 


ment of the The pt is assisted by a council, consisting of 21 
Sauna tates a’ Gare, nd! a clock depute The 


annually elected at Michaelmas by the 
afterwards elects from its body the 
guild and 


treasurer. The provost, however, is usually continued 
im office for three, and the other istrates for two 
les, who annual- 


i over, and attends to, the 


ho 
interests of all the corporations ; they elect at the same ‘ 


general box-master. The six corporations are re- 
in the council by their deacon-convener, (who 
virtue of his office is a member,) and by. two dea- 
besides these, several 
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state. 


concerned. To aid the magistrates 
laut eerie we nately non 80 of 
most tradesmen are annually nominated 
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building stone. The i however, are to a still 
Gresser extent; Seer sg 
groceries, coals, lime, barley and hemp an or 
manufacturing. In this trade there are a number of 
vessels employed, of which those registered as belong- 


ing to this port, are 51, forming an of 2746 
tons, and employing 201 hands. The e with Lon- 
don is the most uent, a circumstance tending to 


keep Inverness and its neighbourhood always in an ad- 
vanced state of acquaintance with the elegancies and 
luxuries of life. The carrying trade to and from the 
metropolis, is conducted with the utmost regularity. 
The vessels belonging to the London Shipping Compa- 
ny, are about 120 tons burden, and are six in number ; 
they are built as much with a view to the accommoda- 
tion of , as for the conveyance of s. The 
Leith Shipping Company have three smacks, and the 
Aberdeen Shi ping pany have the same number. 
The royal mail starts every day to run by Aberdeen, 
and the Caledonian diligence sets off twice a-week by 


» the Highland road, furnishing conveyances by land to 


Edinburgh and London. Besides these there are nu- 
The bank of Scotland, 
the British Linen banking company, and the Perth 
bank have egch of them a here. There are also 
in Inverness for six different insurance 


merous carriers and 


provisions are plentiful, Inverness cannot be Provisions. 


met pa Ss ay dlerns The butcher market is well 
supplied. There are also plenty of sea-fish and sal- 
mon; which last are in great quantities to 
London. Vegetables the more common fruits are 
wherwer gs ais 
tis not to ict w 
Mideteutess Haw! 
the of the ian canal, (for which see Na- 
VIGATION, mae) _ That it will mie — influence in 
in; growing importance town, cannot 
be'doubed, though we fear tat the ion of this 
rather overrated by the eager- 
ipati The discovery of the 
offering a new and more cer- 
towing vessels through the lakes, must 
certainly obviate much of the difficulty of their naviga- 
tion, the ion of which would have pea! 
operated to diminish the h them. We 
may therefore be allowed to that Inverness may 
one day rise to-a considerable of magnificence. 


Trade and 
» aNd commerce. 


le increase Caledonian 
to accrne to Inverness from al. 


pore), Sr sctooae ham have any effect on the trade, vanufae- 

we may reasonably expect that it will give energy tures. 

to the meres 2 of Inverness. ptalaen ery by a 

populous country, possessing a command of water, 

it is well situated for manufactures of various kinds ; 

but as yet comparatively little has been done in this 

way. prin is that of hempen 

cloth, sent in considerable quantities to the West In- 

dies and America, for cotton and coffee. Much 

of this stuff is for home consumption, being 

used as sail-cloth, and for corn and coal sacks. There 

are three establishments of this kind, employing a 

number of hands, ‘There are two woollen manufacto~ 

eth or Ay ade hye Boge fre loyed in making tar- 

redecel Very ceesbnne tlpatit ait, Wer tla pert 
uced very ex t su but this 

of the manu fuck ide valida "Ste thd tore 

re one of country cloths, and negro clothing 
the West India market. An iron 
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opposite to the bevelment. Three gentlemen, who:at. Inverness« 
the time of the earthquake BECK tobe approaching | Shire. 
Inverness from the west, when at a considerable dis, ““V"™™" 
tance from the town, distinctly heard thegerae bell toll 

twice, a circumstance entirely unnoticed amidst the 


INV 1st 


Inverness. blished here some years ago, to which a polished iron- 
work was afterwards added. Both are carried on to a 
considerable extent. The polished iron-work has been 
brought to such perfection, that a drawing-room grate 
was lately made of the value of 70 guineas. There is 


an extensive upholstery ware-room here ; and a coach- 
maker’s yard. A marble-cutter has also lately esta- 
blished himself. : ; 

There are two printing offices in Inverness, from 
one of which a very useful provincial weekly paper is- 
sues. Besides the general advantages resulting to. the 
community from. its medium of advertisement, the 
utility of public discussion has been no where more 
happily manifested than in this journal, which, by af- 
fording to individuals the means of pointing ont evils, 


and of suggesting proper remedies, has been productive . 


bustle, by those who were in the streets or houses of 
the place. It appears to have been admitted by many 
gentlemen of Inverness, who had resided long in the 
West Indies, where such convulsions are frequent, that 
they had never felt a smarter shock. 

From January till the present period, October 1817, 
there have been no less than five other shocks at Inver- 
ness; one of which wasvery violent, and generally feltover- 
the central and western parts of Scotland. (T. L. D.), 

INVERNESS-SHIRE, the name of the-largest of 
the counties of Scotland. 


of much reformation in the appearance of the town and 
its environs, as well as in the management of its inte- 
rests. ' 


The county of Inverness is about 94 miles in length 7, Narv- 
from east to west, and about 50 miles at its greatest rat 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by Ross-shire History. 


Earth- It may perhaps be proper shorfly to notice in this and the Moray Firth; on the east by Nairn, Moray, situsti 
> serene ta place, the earthquake which was felt at Inverness, and Banff, and Aberdeen-shires ; on the bn by Avawhe ero . 


pretty universally over Scotland, at about a quarter be- and Perth-shires; and on the west by the Atlantie dares. 


fore eleven o'clock on the evening of the 13th of Au- 
gust 1816, At Inverness, it not only produced more 
violent effects, but also created greater alarm than it 
did any where else. It was announced, as is usual, by 
that tremendous rumbling noise called by the Italians 
rombo ; and the shock is supposed to have lasted twen- 
ty seconds. The bells in many houses rung for more 
in a minute; small birds were knocked down from 
their perches, and killed ; and some of the inhabitants 
who had retired to rest were shaken out of bed. The 
concussion on the houses was dreadful, and inspired 
such sudden terror, that they were all in a moment 
evacuated. Infants were torn from the cradle by their 
terrified mothers; and men, women, and children, of 
all ages and ranks, many of them almost naked as they 
had risen from their beds, were seen rushing into the 
streets, amidst the most doleful female shrieks and la- 
mentations, Under the dreadful apprehension of a se- 
eond and more violent shock, returning perhaps to bu- 
ry them under the ruins of their houses, the motley 
and terror-struck groupes crowded in various streams,. 
through the different outlets, to the country, where 
many of them remained all night in the fields, Partl 

from fear, and partly from curiosity, few occupied their 
beds or their homes until day-break, and many did not 
return to them until next evening. By fortunate acci- 
dent, the streets had been almost deserted on this night, 
at an unusually early hour, and the violence of the con- 
cussion was in a great measure over before the people 
had time to crowd into them ; if it had been otherwise, 
so very thick was the shower of large stones precipita- 
ted from the chimney tops, as well as of slates and tiles 
hurled in great numbers. from the roofs, that if the 
streets had not heen tolerably clear at the time, many 
dreadful accidents, and even deaths, must have occut- 
red. Some of the stones were projected completely 
across to the opposite side of the way. It is rather re= 
markable, that it was rather from the newer houses 


fragments were thus thrown ; many of the older haying © 


entirely escaped this dilapidation. It was not however 
until morning, that the-most decisive proof of the vio- 
Yence of the shock was discovered. The beautiful spire 
of the jail was observed to have been rent across at se~ 
veral feet from the top; and the part above the crack 
appeared twisted round several inches, in a direction 


towards the north-west, so that the angle above the- 


fracture, instead of applying to. tha below. it, is now 


_are elg 


“Jast situated in the district of Lochaber. 


Ocean. Besides this, which may be termed the conti-« 
nental part of it, a number of the Hebridean islands be« 
long politically to the county. In considering the sur- 
face of this extensive and important part of Great Bri- 
tain, it will be convenient to begin with a description 
of the grand outlines of its geography. 


The great Caledonian Glen, or, as it is denominated Geographi- 
in Gaelic, Glen-mor-na-albin, is the most remarkable caldivisions, 


feature in Inverness-shire. Running in a straight line 
nearly from north-east to, south-west, it divides the 
county into two almost equal parts, It ma haps 
average somewhat less than a mile broad in the ttom, 
but towards its summit level, it is in many places 
scarcely a quarter of that width. The sides of the hills 
rise.so very abruptly on both hands, and the shapes of 
their steep fronts seem so much adapted to one another, 
that the least observing person can hardly travel along 
its length, without the i occurring that it must have 
been produced. by some vast and sudden convulsion. 
The northern extremity of this extraordinary glen, 


“opens by the river Ness into the Moray Firth, and fol- 


lowing it south-westwards from this point, we find it 
occupied by Lochs Ness, Oich,- and Lochy, whence it 
extends into the Western Ocean by that long inlet of 
the sea called Loch Linnhe, In examining the straths 
and glens tributary to this great one, we find that they 
ht in all ; of which number, (speaking ina ge- 
neral manner, ) four join it from the west. north-west, 
viz. Glen Urquhart, Glen Morriston, Glen Garry, and 
the glen or strath.of Loch Arkeg, The remainder come 
into it from the east south-east, and are Stratherick, 
Glen Gluoy, Glen Spean, and Glen Nevis; the three 
ted in the | rchaber, Turning to 
the west coast of the county, we find it broken by six 
arms or bays of the sea, besides that of Loch Sheil, 
there forming its southern boundary, These are Loe 


“Moidart, Loch Aylort, Loch-ananougal, Loch-na-gaul,. 


Loch Nevish, and Loch Hourn. The fresh water lake _ 
Loch Morrer, and several small glens, discharging in« 
dependent streams into the Western Sea, tend Still fare 


ther to disturb the continuity of the mountains in this. 


rt of the county. In the northern uarter of the shire, 


_ We notice the great gen of Strath Glass with its tribu« 


taries, running nearly north-east, and opening into the 
firth of Beauly. To the south of the town of Inverness, 


‘portions of Strath Nairn and Stradearn, or the strath of: 


the Findhorn, run through the county. in a direction 
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north-east, And farther south still, on the 
| of the river Spey, we find the district of 
Inverness-shire is j ina 
i Banff and 
round Castle Grant, be- 
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lake is never known to freeze; a portion of Inverness. 
tha af eny ster We daipehopnnive the theory, soi Yor? 

t of any other. e do not conceive the » as« 
cribing the cause of this on to the existence “™ “*™* 
of a subterranean fire, of much value. The lake and 
river are no doubt observed to smoke in severe frost ; 
but this very naturally happens from the cause al- 
ready stated, as operating to prevent its congelation ; 
for owing to the constant supply from below to the 
surface, of water of a higher tem than the 
air, evaporation will more readily take place, and will 
be made the more a to the eye the the 
cold. The river, being supplied from the stratum of 
water last arrived at surface of the lake, which is 
consequently the warmest, its course being short, not 
more than five or six miles; its stream being stead 
and forcible, and (from the great quantity of water it 
has to discharge,) being more hurried than its actual 
fall would otherwise render it, it has not sufficient time 
to be cooled down to the freezing point, and, therefore, 
like the lake itself, it remains uncongealed. In Novem- 
ber 1812, the thermometer being at 2° Fahrenheit, 
Loch Ness remained ectly free from ice; but on 
the shallower lake of ‘our, into which the river 
Ness runs, aboyt a quarter of a mile from the large loch, 
there was a thin coat of ice of considerable extent. On 
the ist of November 1755, being the day of the dread- 
ful earthquake at Lisbon, the water of Loch Ness rose 
suddenly without any apparent cause, and rushin, 
south- westwards with violence, continued to ebb a 
flow with great agitation for more than an hour. Du- 
ring the earthquake on the 13th of August 1816, (refer- 

to in our article Inveaness,) the le on board 
the dredging barge, moored at the foot of Loch Ness, 

h sensible of no motion in the water, were awake 

ened, and much alarmed by the rombo, thinking that the 
vessel had broke from her mooring chains, 

The water of Loch Ness, as well as that of the river 
of the same name, uces very obstinate diarrhoea in 
strangers who drink of it; horses are affected by 
it in a similar way. This property was long supposed 
to arise from its containing a certain minute portion of 
sulphur; but we can venture to contradict this, on 
the authority of Dr, Nicol of Inverness, who has kind. 
ly communicated to us the result of some of his expe- 
riments.. That gentleman did not observe the slightest 
indication of sulphur, though faint traces of the exist- 
ence of muriatic acid to manifest themselves. 
He is disposed to attribute the laxative effect to a great 
portion of putrid vegetable matter, mechanically min- 
gied with the water of the lake ; and we conceive this 
to be by far the most rational mode of accounting for 
it, We however, that this ingenious tleman 
may be induced to prosecute an inquiry, which cannot 
fail to be highly useful as well as interesting. 

Besides we have enumerated, there are a multi- 
tude of smaller lakes, each of which in any other part 
of Britain would rise into importance. 

Fhe grein rivers of Inverness-shire are, the Ness, Rivers 
the y, the Beauly, and the Spey ; the lesser are, 
the Findhorn, the Nairn, and the Nevis. - These have 
numerous large streams supplying them ; as the Knne- 
ricand the Cailtie, the Morriston, the Garry, the Feach- 
loin and Foyers, and the Farragig, all tributary to the 
Ness ; te eet Eee see Arkeg, os the Roy and 
Spean united, falling into the Lochy ; the Farrer, Ca- 
nuich, and Glass, forming the Beankee and the Truim, 
the Trommie, and the freenns into the Spey. 
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Inverness- Almost all these rivers are clear, rapid, and -rocky. 


shire. 


Natural 
forests of 
timber. 


Those discharging themselves into the East Sea, have 
much longer courses than those entering the Western 
Ocean. 

From the innumerable huge trunks and stocks of 
trees found every where in the extensive mosses of 
Inverness-shire, there can be doubt that at one period 
the whole country was covered with forests. In many 
places, the roots and stools, in the growing position, 
and as if the stems had been newly removed from them, 
are so amazingly numerous, that there is often not more. 
than two feet of distance between them. In other 
mosses, as in one cut through by Mr. Macpherson 
Grant’s canal in Badenoch, three courses of roots were 
discovered, which had grown one’ above the other. 
Judging from the greater number of specimens dug 
up all over the county, the Scotch fir was unquestion= 


‘ably the most abundant tree’; but the birch, the hazel, 


the oak, the mountain ash, and* the alder, must have 
been also very numerous. The remains of all these 
trees, but particularly of the fir, are found on very 
highly elevated situations, far above the point where it 
would now be possible to raise trees of any kind by 
human exertions. The carbonized crust which gene- 
rally appears on the stocks and stems of the trees, would 
seem to indicate that the forests had been destroyed 
by fire; and the trunks found lying horizontally, are 
often hollowed out above, something in the form of a 
spout for conveying water, as if their upper sides had 
continued to burn after they had been extinguished. 
below, by falling into moist ground.- Many of these 
trunks are enormous. Some very large masses of oak 
were brought up by the dredging machine employed 
in deepening the line of the Caledonian Canal, in Loch 
Dochfour, from under 16 feet of gravel, at the bottom 
of the lake. One of these fragments measures 30 feet 
round ; and though only a small portion of the original 
tree, it contains about 220 cubic feet. It is black as 
ebony, and perfectly fresh and hard. At the upper 
end of Loch Garry, there are the wrecks of a magnifi- 
cent oak forest, not, as is commonly the case, embedded 
in peat earth, but lying on the surface of the solid 
ground, like trees newly thrown down. A great many 
years must have elapsed since those trees were laid 
prostrate, for there is now a very old and beautiful 
birch wood growing on the ground they formerly oc- 
cupied. We measured one of these trunks, and found 
it to be 23 feet long without a branch, 16 feet round 
at the root, and 11 feet in circumference at the small 
end, under the fork. With the exception of an inch 
or two of the exterior, it appeared perfectly fresh. It 
lies within a yard of the stock whereon it grew ; but it 
is not easy to tell, from appearances, how it was seve- 
red from it. The stock is worn away, and hollowed 
out, so that it now encircles a large birch tree of more 
than a foot diameter, self sown, and growing vigorous- 
ly within it. The birch wood seems to have complete- 
ly usurped the place of the ancient oak forest; for 
there are no trees of the latter species in the neighbour- 
hood, excepting a few stunted bushes thinly scattered 
here and there. 

The oak is now rather a scarce tree in Inverness- 
shire, although it is found in profusion as copse wood. 
‘The banks of Loch Ness, and those of many of the 
other lakes, au radi lg it 2 well as with ash, 
mountain ash, aspen, holly, and almost every vari 
of tree. Natural birch , r are very rine: 
on Loch Ness, in the vales of Urquhart and Glen Mor- 
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riston, on the banks of the Beauly and of: Loch Lag- In 


gan, at Rothiemurchus, Kinrara, &c. Perha finest 


verness 
shire. 


any where to be met with, are those on the banks of “= 


the Feshie at Invereshie, and those ahout Loch Ga 
where there are several thousand acres of this eautifed 
tree in the highest perfection. The natural fir woods 
are immense, both as to number and extent. Those 
of Rothiemurchus are estimated at fourteen or sixteen 
square miles. On the sides of Loch Arkeg, in Glen 
Garry, Glen Morriston, Strath Glass, Glen Strathfare 
rar, and at the head of Loch Sheil, the fir forests are so 
enormous as to go beyond calculation. 


There are few counties in Great Britain possessing Sceneay, 


a greater profusion of grand and splendid scenery than 
that of which we are now treating. To»give evena 
faint idea of its various natural beauties, would greatly 
exceed our limits. It is, however, anyone to pass 
over this part of our subject, without directing the at- 
tention of the lover of nature to those spots where he 
would most delight to wander. The whole line of the 
Caledonian Valley, with its lakes, and its romantic tri- 
butary streams and glens, furnishes. one continued se- 
ries of enchanting scenes. ‘The Fall of Foyers we have 
already noticed, (see that article.) In Urquhart, Glen 
Morriston, and Glen Garry, there are also very fine falls, 
attended by the most magnificent accompaniments of 
rocks and woods. The scenery of Loch Garry, and the - 
river issuing from it, is perhaps almost unrivalled any 
where. In Glennevis there are two very grand water- 
falls, and, particularly one of them, of much greater 
height and magnitude than the Fall of Foyers, yet lit- 
tle if at all known by any body but the inhabitants of 
the valley. The salt-water lake called Loch Leven, 
expanding above Ballachulish ferry, at the southern 
point of the county, possesses a combination of every 
thing that is beautiful or sublime in Jandscape. - There 
the bold shores, now a and now retiring, co- 
vered with groves the freshest and most vigorous 
natural trees of every description, almost dipping the 
extremity of their branches in the sea—the scattered 
cottages and clustered fishing villages—the boats— 
the islands—and, above all, the majestic and fantasti- 
cally formed mountains, rising in mist around it, ha- 
ving in many places rocky and shivered fronts,—all 
conspire to render this lake one of the most lovely and 
interesting in nature. Part of the scenery on the river 
Beauly, called «the Dream,” is so — beautiful, | 
as almost to induce the supposition, that the name may 
have originated in its resemblance to those ideal pic- 
tures offered to the sleeping fancy. The banks of the 
Spey, from Aviemore upwards to the west, end of Loch 
Inch, comprising the scenery of Rothiemurchus and 
its lakes, Kinrara, Invereshie, and Belleville, are well 
known. But there are spots amongst the deep glens of 
the Cairngorum mountain, but rarely visited, where the 
artist might study nature in her wildest garb. 


In Inverness-shire, as in all other mountainous coun- Springs, 
tries, springs of water of the greatest purity are found 


every where.. Those impregnated with mineral sub- 
stances are more rare, or, at least, are as yet little 
known. Water of sulphureous im ion issues in 
various places from the hills of ess ; and chaly- 
beate springs are found in various situations, particus 
larly in the district of Strathspey. 


» 


In a county so varied, and so extensive as Inverness- Climate. 


shire, it is natural to expect a great variety of climate. 
From the constant alternation of hill and valley, the 
circumstance of two thermometers within half a mile 
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other, denoting several degrees of difference of 
not uncommon. The eastern part of 
the rest of the coast of Scotland, on the 
island, is subject to cutting east winds, 
ied by dense and chilling fogs. But 
prevailing breeze, as indicated by the general in- 
mn of single trees in exposed situations, is un- 
ly that blowing from the south-east. It is 

prevalence of this, that there is such a 

marked difference between the climate of the east, and 
the west coast, in to moisture, the for- 
met being comparatively dry, whilst the latter is ex- 
posed to constant and heavy rains. The watery vapour 
the wind, in its over the vast 
Atlantic, is attracted by the summits of 
i in, i the western 
. It is there condensed, and thrown 
on the narrow stripe of country at their base, in 


expanse of 


that of the current supplying them. But it is only 
i blows with lang and uninterrupted 


that’ any great of the 


proportion ueous ac- 
cumulation thus formed is wafted over to 


more diffused, violent, 
and less continued. But as the rain falling on the east 
uently from the sea in its own 
remarked, that when 


as being mere- 
being subjected to parti- 
circumstances, rendering them excep- 
to these laws. 
soil ‘and surface of Inverness-shire, is very va- 
been calculated, that only about one for- 
is arable land; and that 
i i ing parts are bills in a 
‘covered with heath. Deducting these 
then, the rest consists of clay, hangh or 
gravelly or santly soil, and till. Of 
descriptions of soil, the three first are 
and the two last the most frequent. 
accompanying the agricultural 
erness-shire, clay only appears extending 


narrow stripe along the of the Beauly 
firthe,  Fiaugh or holm is found on the 
river Ness, in Glen Urquhart, at Invermor- 


Port Augustus, Loch Oich, on the river Lochy, 
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descrigtion of soil. To enumerate 
or tilly localities, would lead us be- 
prescribed for this article. 
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The mineralogy of Inverness-shire is as yet but very 
im ly known, and much interesting matter for 
the geologist, doubtless remains to be investigated. 
The rocks are primitive, and micaceous schistus ap; 
to be by far the most universal: the district of Locha- 
ber is almost entirely com of this rock, having 
imperfect garnets disseminated through it. In Glen- 
morriston, some beautiful specimens of gneiss, with 
mica in hexagonal crystals, is to"be procured. Gra- 
nite, and gneiss, are paceman throughout the country; 
and sienite, hornstone, hornstone slate, claystone, com- 
pact feldspar, and hornblende rock, are also to be met 
with in different situations. The granite is chiefly of 
a bright red colour, and is porphyritic in its structure. 
In Badenoch and Strathspey, however, it is found with 
black, and sometimes with greenish mica in it. Red 
claystone porphyry is plentiful; particularly on Ben 
Nevis, where a whole precipice, or rather a side of the 
mountain, is com of it. Porphyries of beautiful 
bluish purple, of smoke-coloured grounds, are also 
to be met with. Quartz rock is to be observed in many 
places ; and near the ferry of Ballachulish, there is a 
particularly fine section of it. Primitive limestone is 
common every where, and is quarried, and burned for 
economical On Ben Nevis, and in other 
places, there are some richly coloured marbles; but of 
these, little use has as yet been made. Fine blue slate 
is quarried near Ballachulish ; but the most extensive 
manufacture of them ‘is on the Argyleshire side of the 
ferry. Lead ore has been found on Ben Nevis, at In- 
verskaddel, and on the side of Loch Arkeg. Graphite, 


_ or plum \ rs in a vein, on the mountain di- 
viding Lath Letky from Glen Gluoy. Silver was dis- 


covered in Badenoch, but the mine was not wrought 
with any success: and iron ore has been noticed, im se« 
veral parts of the county ; but not in sufficient quantity 
to render it worth working. The topaz is found in the 
mountains of the Cairngoram group; where rock cry- 
stals, of all colours, well known by the name of Cairn- 
ms, are dug ont by the Highlanders, from the 
sy cavities of granite. The large fresh water muscle; 
(mylilus margaritifera,) containing pearls, are fished 
from some of the rivers. 
The flora of this county is very ample, but we shall 
only notice a few of the rarer plants contained in it. 
On Ben Nevis are found Veronica alpinay Juncus tri« 
Jidus, Ajuga pyramidalis, Poa flexuosa, Saxifraga ri: 
vularis, Stellaria ceratleides, Lichen crinitus, Dicranum 
Jlagellare, Dicranum folcatum, Dicranum patens, Dicra- 
num cum, and Bryum interruplum, On the 
Cairm 8; Cornus suecica, Azaléa procttmbens, Silene 
acaulis, Rubus chamamorus, Phlecumalpinum, Alchemilla 
alpina, Betnla nana, Splochnum tenue, and Grimmia co- 
nostoma, Ruppia maritima, and Pulmonaria maritima, 
are. met with in Glenelg ; and Juncus spicaius at Loch 
Hourn. Saxifraga tridactylis, and Satyrium repens, 
grow in the neighbourhood of Inverriess. 


Inverness- 


shire. 
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Wolves, and even bears, were once natives of this Zoology. 


county ; but they, as well as the wild oxen, have long 
to exist. Red deer, (Cervus elaphus,) and roe, 
Se atay capreolus,) are in abundance every where. 

oxes, (Canis vulpes,) are very numerous ; and the na« 
tives suppose there are three varieties of them. Fox- 
hunters are constantly employed to them, but 
their numbers seem to be little reduced, and they con« 
tinue to do a great deal of mischief. Wild cats, (Felis 
catus ferus), are numerous, ree, and very fierce: 
there are also badgers, ( Ursus ,) and the different 
varieties of the weasel tribe, (Mustela); and the lakes: 


Tnverness- 
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and rivérs abound with otters, (Mustela lutra.) Hares, 
both common, (Lepus timidus,) and alpine, (Lepus va- 
riabilis,) and rabbits, (Lepus cuniculus,) mice, (Mus 
musculus, Mus sylvaticus, Mus agreslis,) rats, (Mus rat- 
tus, Mus decumanno, ) moles, (Talpa europea,) and bats, 
(Vespertilio = are all to be met with in abun- 
dance. The inlets of the sea are frequented by seals, 
great, (Phoca barbata,) and common, ( Plioca vitulina.) 
Most of the kinds of eagles, and hawks, (Falco,) and 
owls of different sorts, (Otriz,) are to be found in this 
county. Ravens, (Corvus corar,) crows, (Corvus co- 
rone, frugilegus, cornix, monedula,) and magpies, (Cor- 
us pice,) are numerous ; and almost all the smaller 
birds common to the latitude are found here. Of the 
gallinaceous, Inverness-shire had to boast of possessing 
that beautiful bird the capereailzie, or cock of the 
wood, (T'elrao urogallus) nor is it long since it was 
finally extirpated, the last having been killed in the fir 
forest of Strathglass, in the memory of people now 
alive. As this noble game is plentiful in Norway and 
Sweden, whence they are sometimes brought to Lon- 
don for the tables of the luxurious, it is to be regretted, 
that they are not imported alive into the Highlands of 
Inverness-shire, where, by a little attention, they might 
again become natives. Black game, (Telrao (eirix,) 
grouse, (Tetrao atiagen,) and ptarmigan, ( Telrao lago- 
pus,) are very numerous ; also partridges, (Tetrao pers 
dix,) woodcocks, (Scolopax rusticola,) and snipes, (Sco- 
lopax gallinago, et gallinula,) pheasants, (Phasianus 
colchicus,) have been introduced at Culloden, and are 
beginning to spread themselves. Of reptiles, vipers, 
(Coluber berus,) adders, (Anguis eryx,) and slow or 
blind worms, (anguis fragilis, ) are to be'met with, but 
are not frequent, The fish of most consequence is the 
salmon, (Salmo salaz,) which runs up all the rivers 
having any connection with either sea, There are 
lenty of trout, (Salmo trulia, fario,) of various kinds, 
in the different lakes and streams ; those of Loch Ness 
are very delicious, The char, (Salmo alpinus,) is found 
in Loch Ruthven in great perfection, and also in one 
or two other lakes. Sea fish of all kinds abound on thé 
coasts, so as to produce a plentiful supply of food. 

The name of Inverness-shire, is certainly circuitous- 
ly derived from the fall of Foyers. We have already 
stated, ioe article Foyenrs,) that ess, signifying a wa- 
terfall, loch an ess is the Jake of the waterfall; whence 
the names of the river, of the town, and lastly of the 
county. Inverness-shire contains 31 parishes, eleven 
of which belong to the Hebrides. _ These parishes are 
seattered amongst five or six different . presbyteries. 
The districts-into which the county has been divided 
by public arbitrary usage, are, Lochaber, Moidart, 
Arasaig, South and North Morrer, Knoidart, Glengarry, 
Glenelg, Glenmorriston, Urquhart, Strathglass, . the 
Aird, Inverness, Petty, Ardersier, Stratheric, the Braes 
of Strath Nairn, the Braes of Stradearn, Badenoch, 
Rothiemurchus, and Strathspey ; all of which are sepa- 
rately distinguished from one another. There are four 
sheriff-courts, one at Inverness, one at Fort William, 
one in Sky, and one in the Long Island. There are 
about 57 freeholders in the county, who return one 
member to represent it in parliament, 

Druidical circles are numerous in the county, as well 
as those appearances denominated vitrified forts. (See 
Forts Virgirizp.) At Glenelg, in the Aird, and at 
Dalchully in Badenoch, are the remains of very singu- 
lar ancient buildings, composed of large stones, nicely 
adapted to each other, without cement, supposed to 
have been ea or Danish alarm posts, Ihe royal 


castle of Inverlochy, near Fort William, had once a Inverness: 


thriving burgh attached to it, called by some of the 


old historians, the emporiumof Scotland. The castle, >" 


now in ruins, is a quadrangular buildthg, with round 


towers at the angles, the whole area included within cal spots. 


the outer ditch being nearly an acre and an half. The 
league between Charles the Great of France,and Achaius 
king of Scots, is said to have been signed here about 
the end of the eighth century. Urquhart castle, once 
a royal fort, capable of containing 600 men, but now a 
ruin, stands very picturesquely on a rocky point project+ 
ing into Loch Ness. It was reduced in 1303 by av. I. 
and, in 1334, Robert Lauder, the governor, maintained 
it against the English, then espousing the cause of Ed-« 
ward Baliol. The castle of Invergarry was burned in 
1746 ; its ruins are situated on a bold rock, rising from 
the side of Loch Oich. Besides these, there are many 
other castles of inferior note. Loch Moidart, on the 
west Coast, is famous for having been the landing place 
of the young Pretender in 1745 ; and Culloden Moor, 
well known as the scene of his final defeat, on the 16th. 
April 1746, lies on the flat and lengthened ridge of a 
hill about a mile from Inverness, The graves of the 
slain are distinguished by rising green from amidst the 
brown heath. We are not disposed to class what are 
called the parallel roads of Glen Roy, under the head 
of antiquities, as we conceive them to owe their origin 
to natural causes. (See Pararten Roaps.) 

The population of Inverness-shire, in 1811, was esti- 
mated at 78,336; it is much to be feared, however, 
that it has not been on the increase since that period. 
The sheep farming system, prosecuted with so much 
eagerness by many of the great proprietors, particulars 
ly by those on the western coast, has compelled the 
Piigblandess to emigrate with their families to America, 
in bodies so considerable as to depopulate large dis- 
tricts. 


are, the Duke of Gordon, the Earl of Moray, the Earl 
of Seafield, Lord M‘Donald, Lord Cawdor, Fraser of 
Lovat, M‘Donald of Clanronald, M‘Leod of M‘Leod, 
M<Intosh of M‘Intosh, M’Donell of Glengarry, M‘Pher- 
son of Cluny, Chisholm of Chisholm, Cameron. of 
Lochiel, &c. The whole valued rent of the county, 
as fixed by the commissioners at Inverness in 1601, 
amounts to about £72,836 Scots. 


The difference which exists between the climate and Agriculture 


character of the east coast, and that of the west, is pro- 
ductive of very different modes of turning the surface 
to account. The comparative flatness and dryness of 
the former encourages agriculture, which in many dis- 
tricts, particularly about Inverness, the Aird, &c. has 
been carried to the greatest perfection. Grain-of all. 
sorts, such as wheat, barley, oats, rye, &c. as well.as) 
pease and beans, are raised of the best possible quality. 
The farms are in general large, the leases of the dura- 
tion of 19 years, and the tenants respectable. Lime is 
much employed as a manure, and green crops.are every. 
where raised with success, in these eastern maritime 


districts ; and they are even beginning to be cultivated. 


OF the more intelligent tenants in the higher glens. 
Many very spirited improvements have been carried on 
by proprietors. Mr. Bailie of Dochfour-has lately ren- 
dered arable a large portion of his estate, by trenching 
and draining. And Mr. M‘Pherson Grant of Ballindal« 
loch, has effected a drainage on his estate of Invereshie. 
in Badenoch, upon a scale so great as hardly to be pa- 
ralleled by the exertions of any one individual. We re~ 
gtet that our limits do not permit us to give a detailed 


Some.of the great landed proprietors in this county Property. . 
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deposition, evid formed by the river Spey, which 

runs along the n pide abit ba enter Loch lech. It 

is onthe south side by the ground rising from 
on 


merous springs rising in the nd itself, and the wa- 
ter of aan of ten strease of different sizes, dis- 
ing themselves into it from the hills on the south, 
contributed to render it a morass, which, whenever the 
Spey overflowed its banks, was converted into a large 
of water. A ial defence against the river had 
been m at the junction of the Trommie with the 
Spey § finding that this was quite ineffectual, Mr. 
began, in 1807, to carry a more substantial em- 
bankment from this point, al the edge of the 
, towards the j ion of that river with the lake, 

w he united it to the north end of the round hill, 


rr a 


any regurgitation from its floods. Drains dia- 

gonally from the embankment, and discharging 

selves into the canal, were cut across various ae 
t 


the level, serving not only effectually to dry it, 
to The hale lengih Of cenbuhkmant 
the sinuosities of the river, is about three miles 


and a averaging six feet in height, and thirty feet 
in base, The canal is about three miles in length, and 
21 feet-wide. The whole expence of the work was 
about £2300, and the su is improved about 
£300 per annum. It is chiefly used as pasture; but 
from some of it there are cut very rich crops of 
_ hay, chiefly fiorin. One field of 20 acres 


repeatedly given upwards of £6 per acre of rent; 
the hi  cenetion is Considered, ie per- 

Dr ee in the kin Mr. Mac- 
also, has embanked to a very con- 

extent on the north side of the river. 


harvesting of Ja’ of grain, 
Se a 
barns, air h them, riches of 
this part of on the immense flocks 


the county, 
’ sheep cov the many hills, now required to con- 
stitute the large farms of individuals. £2000 or £8000 
a-year, is not an wacowimon rent for a single farm, the 
extent of which may be many miles, The hills on this 
side of the island are all beautifully green, and this 


fresh hue is manifestly increasing, by the constant 
turing of it must, ‘ore, be admitted, ha 
however may be the measures leading to a com- 


mencement of this system, it is unquestionably the 
mode of emptoyi estates in the western part of 
the country pointed out by nature as the best. 


regretted, that, excepting near to gentlemen’s houses, 
the Scotch fir is the peat im bal acch: however, 
is now beginning to be more planted, and, from its 
hardy nature cae superior qualities, will probably soon 
usurp the of the fir m the planting of extensive 
moors. The young woods are ae with the ut- 
most vigour. Much yet remains to be done, to cover 
the county with woods, the great scale on which we 
find all the features of nature in this country, demand- 
ing much greater exertions to produce an equal appa- 
rent effect than a tamer country would require, and the 
scope being almost unbounded. On the west coast, 
there has been as yet little or no plantation ; but there 
can be no doubt, that trees would thrive well enough 
in such sheltered glens as could be spared from the 


Plantations. 


sheep pasture. - 
The cattle of Inverness-shire are chiefly of the Sky Live stock. 


breed, low in stature, but remarkably handsome. They 
are crossed on some farms by bulls from Dunrobin in 
Sutherland, producing a larger description of animal ; 
and in the south-west of the county they are mix- 
ed with those from Argyleshire. Galloway cows have 
been introduced on some pastures, but chiefly for their 
milk, The old indigenous breed of sheep, small, fine 
woolled, and al er white, are still very plentiful. 
The Linton , with black legs and faces, are the 
most prevalent. But Cheviot aap bold becoming every 
day more numerous; and if the p-farming system 
is persevered in, the superior value of their wool, when 
considered with reference both to the quantity and qua- 
lity taken together, will probably in time banish all the 
races. Bakewell tups are sometimes used to 
cross with ; and a flock of Merinos were not long a 
introduced near Inverness. Goats, though Setnacty 
reared in great numbers, are now rapidly decreasing. 
The old native breed of horses, small, hardy, clean 
limbed, and nimble, is by far the most numerous; but 
in the eastern districts, the gentlemen and substantial 
farmers, are at great pains to introduce larger draft 
horses from the southern counties ; and much attention 
has been lately paid by them to the breeding of this 
animal. Asses are hardly known. All kinds of poul- 
try are reared in this county ; and hogs begin now to 
be in greater plenty. 
Besides 


the manufactures mentioned in the article onufac- 
Inverness, we have hardly any to notice in the other tares. 


parts of the county. At Newton, tiles and bricks are 
made ; and at Kingussie, a machine has been erected 
for carding and spinning wool. But by far the most 
important occupation is that of burning kelp, which 
furnishes a very large revenue to some of the proprie- 
tors on the west coast, 


The salmon fishings on the river Ness let for £1200 Pishings, 


per annum, and those of the other rivers in a ratio equal 
to their comparative value: the fish are mostly sent to 
supply the London market. The herring fishery, par. 
ticularly where the fish are cured and exported, also 
affords a considerable branch of commerce. 


Fort George 1s situated at the northern extremity of Forts, 


the county, on a low point stretching into the Moray 
Firth, the passage of which it commands. It was be-~ 
gun ta be built under the directicn of General Skinner, 
by the orders of the Duke of Cumberland, in 1747, and 
cost £160,000 im the completion, The citadel occu- 

ies fifteen English acres. The pag. ob are washed 
f the sea on three sides, and the ditch surrounding 

¢ remainder can be filled at pleasure, It is well sup- 
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the de Thomas, who conquered Amurath Bey, the Joannina. 


JOA 


Jnverness- plied with water, has four bastions, 80 cannon, and con- 


shire tains barracks for 3000 men. Though a beautiful spe- general of Amurath IT., in 1424, It stands on the “= 
! —_ cimen of fortification, it is cotilidered defective ato idk bank, and near the horthern extremity, of a large ‘ 

sage position ; and is particularly assailable from the east Jake; and is about two miles and a half in length, and, 
rs along the shore, under cover of a sandy bank. Fort in some places, nearly a mile in breadth. The groand 
Augustus, situated at the western end of Loch Ness, on which it is built begins to rise and to become uneven 

was built in 1780. It has the lake on the north, the towards the north west, and a triangular peninsu- 

river Tarf on the south-east, and the Erish on itsnorth- 1a, jutting into the lake, and defended by fortifications, 

west side. It has four bastions, and barracks for 400 contains the residence of the pasha, There are two 
soldiers. It was taken by the rebels in 1746, but was principal streets ; one running nearly the whole ore 
afterwards deserted by them. Fort William stands at of the town, and the other cutting it at right angles, 

the eastern extremity of Loch Linnhe. It was origi- and extending’ to the fortress. Many of the houses are 

nally built during Cromwell’s usurpation, when it oc- large and well built. The bazar, or the’street inhabit- 

cupied much more ground than it does now. It was ed by tradesmen, is well furnished with shops of a 
rebuilt by King William on its present reduced scale, shewy appearance ; and the bizestein, or cove: bazar, 

and is now of a triangular form, having two bastions, is of considerable size. There is a summer residence 
15 twelve pounder’s, and some mortars. In 1746 ‘it of the vizier in the suburbs, at the north-west end’ of 

‘stood a siege of five weeks, whiclt was at last raised, the town, built in the form of a pavilion, in a very su- 

with the loss to the garrison of dnly six men killedand perior style; containing a saloon, floored with 

four wounded. These two last forts were adapted for marble, and situated in the midst of a garden, which is 
nothing else, but keeping the undisciplined Highland- filled with the fruit-trees of the country, but otlierwise 

ers in awe. They may now, however, be of some use in a wild and tangled state. 

as stations, for those who.are to look after the Caledo- The first view of Joannina, on the road from Arta, is 

nian Canal, and to collect its imposts. (For an account extremel F beautiful. The houses, domes, and minarets, 

of this great national work, see Intanp Navigalion.) _ appear glittering pr groves of orange, lemon, and 

Reads By the late exertions of the parliamentary commis- cypress trees ; and the lake spreads its smooth 


sioners for Highland roads and bridges, numerous and 
convenient communications have been opened between 
the different parts of this county. The roads are all 
carried on excellent lines, and executed in the most su- 
perior and substantial manner. The road up the north 
side of Loch Ness, cut through solid rock, is a grand 
example of what human industry can accomplish in 
overcoming natural difficulties. It is for the most part 
carried along the face of perpendicular precipices hang- 
ing over the lake. An enumeration of all the roads 
made in Inverness-shire under the direction of this bo- 
dy, would exceed our limits; we must, therefore, refer 
to the map, accompanying their last report to parlia- 
ment on this subject: suffice. it’ to say, that the total 
length of line, without including Sky, does not amount 
to less. than 282 miles. The employment of such a 
number of hands as have been required to execute these 
roads, has tended in some measure to raise the price of 
labour ; but it has also given a degree of dexterity to 
the workmen of the Highlands not formerly possessed 
by them, which will be of great future benefit to the 
country. 

We intended, under the present article, to have given 
an account of the island of Harris, and the other 
smaller islands which belong to the county of Inver- 
ness; but we have thought it better to include the 
whole of these islands under the heads of Lewis, and 
the islands connected with it, (including Harnrts,) Sky, 
and Uist. (tT. t. pd. 

INVERSION, in Music, consists in placing one of 
the notes of a consonance either an octave higher or 
lower than it is written, or had before been considered ; 
by which means, the complements of the inverted notes 
to the octave are produced. On comparing the ratios 
of inverted notes with those of their originals, it will 
be found, that one of the terms remains the same, and 
the other term is either halved or doubled. (¢) 

INVOLUTION. ‘See Atcesra, vol. i. § 132. 

JOAN or Arc, See Arc. 

JOANNINA, the capital of Albania, and, next to 
Salonika, Adrianople, and Widdin, the most consider- 
able place in European Turkey, It is said to have 
Leen founded by Michael Lucas Sebastocrator, and by 


at the foot of the city, while the mountains rise abrupt- 


ly from its banks. The lake is about 10 or 12 miles in 
length, and’ three in breadth, stretching from nortl- 
west to south south-east, and containing two woody 
islands, one of which, towards the south, is of consider- 
able size. On the western side of the lake are seen'a 
beautiful verdant plain, the whole line of the towh, arid 
a long succession of groves and gardens; and, on the 
north and east, a chain of lofty mountains, one range of 
which, running from north to south, called” Tomorh, is 
the ancient Tomasus, and another, from north to south- 
east, called Metzovo, is the ancient Pindus, dividing 
that part of Albania from the plains of'Thessaly.. The 
southern. extremity of the lake extends into a hi 
country, and forms at last a’ small river, «which dish}- 
pears for a few miles before it reaches the marsh on the 
banks of the gulph of Arta; and hence, by some geo- 
graphers, has been improperly styled thé antient Ache- 
ron, which did not flow into the Ambracian, but’ the 
Thesprotian Gulph. 

The 
to be 35,000, of which one-tenth are Mahonietans, and 
the remainder Christians, with a few Jews. The’Greek 
citizens are considered as a distinct race from the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent country, and are supposed to be 
descendéd from ancient settlers who had retired from 
Peloponnesus. They are remarkably industiious, aril 
excel in works of embroidery. Except the priests, and 
a few persons employed by the pasha, they are all en- 

in trade; and many of them have spent three or 
our years in the mercantile houses of Trieste, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Vienna, and Venice. They ate, in general, 
well acquainted with the manners and languages of 
Christendom ; and the town altogether affords a very 
safe and agreeable residence to travellers. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are subject to tertian fevers during the spring 
and autumn seasons, which has been ascribed to the 
vicinity of the lake ; and the islands in the lake are said 
to be visited with earthquakes, especially in the month 
of: October. ike 

The annual revenue, drawn from the city by the pa- 
sha, is said to be 250,000 piastres. A fair is held once 
a-year about a mile and a half from the city, and cons 


population of Joannina is computed at the'loweét - 


IoD 
a fortnight, On that occasion 
the city are obliged to shut their 
and to erect booths in the fair, resembling 


of rp eee which are regularly arran like 
us afford a full view of the eeelocdie 
es, 


the perpen of beiog-oppled as ¢ name S's chanical 
urpose as a name for a 

: paleaboaned. The iption of that 
substance and its properties will now promi 


z 
Po 
z 
: 


times most keenly 


have been M. Gay-Lus- 
sac and Sir Humphry Davy ; both of whom have ming- 


account of the- leading 

ting to notice the most important and least intricate of 
the arguments connected with them. 

M. Courtois discovered iodine in the 1811; and 
the discovery was announced to the Institute by M. 
Clement about two years after, viz. on the 29th of No- 
vember 1813. The chief reason of this long delay 
ee eee ee 
wished to ascertain previously the qualities of this new 
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its demanded, from mxecitin 
ily or so extensively as they tuipase 


which their other 
their design so 


Todine.” 


This substance is procured from kelp in the follow- ageiods of 
ing manner. The kelp istreated with hot water till all obtaining it. 


its soluble parts are dissolved. The solution is then 
evaporated, and from the dry salt the substance in 
pen a yor men by sulphuric acid. The salt is put 
in atu retort, deep, butnot large. The beak of 
the retort, which ought to be short, is introduced intu 
a large globular glass receiver, which has an i 

to allow the air to escape. _ Concentrated sulphuric acid 
is poured on the salt, through the opening; which is tlien 
closed with a stopper. An active effervescence ensues, 
and a violet-coloured gas is driven off, which crystallizes 
on the inside of the receiver. This isthe iodine. When 
raised to its vaporific point of temperature, it is a violet- 


en OH Below that point, it has the form of 
It was at first erroneously that the io- 
dine was obtained from the insoluble of kelp. It 


cannot be obtained from pounded kelp. The solution 
and crystallization seem to be indispensable pre-requi- 
sites to the operation. 

The following method, recommended by Dr. Wollas- 
ton, yields it more abundantly. After concentrating the 
aqueous solution of the soluble of kelp, and sepa- 
rating from it all the crystals can be ined, the 

ing liquid is to be poured into a clean vessel, and 
a t Sa canting tobdalt proce —_ This is boiled 
some time, i process su ris ipi- 
tated, and muriatic acid is driven off. , “wont vd 
is then decanted off, and strained through wool. It is 
next put into a small flask, with —_ of black oxide 
of to that of the sulphuric acid first 
employed. A tube, closed at one end, is fixed to 
the top of the flask, and heat applied to the bottom. 
The iodine is sublimed and crystallized within the tube. 
s black ashes yield it in large quantity. : 
is substance has all the interest of a newly disco- 
vered gas, and derives a further interest from being 
the second coloured gas known in chemistry ; colour 
being a ¥ possessed by none previously known, 


poten gee or chlorine gas. -A volume 
of consi le diameter exhibits a beautiful and 
rich 


of ito 
three, and four. The form which most 
pears in a section Hel to the plane of the 
and smallest axis, is a rhombic plate, bevelled at each 
of its edges by two narrow planes, inclined to one 
another at an angle of about 120°. 

According to the experiments of Dr. Brewster, io- 


violet 5 wens 
In the solid state, it has the form of flat octahedral Descrip- 
the axes of which are in the proportion of two, tion of its 
uently ap- “7s! 


dine the property of polarizing, in two op- 
posite the hght which r reflects, a property 
which is liar to metallic bodies. 

Its fi temperature, when pure, is 225°, and it is General 


using 
volatilized at 347° or 356°; though it may be distilled properties. 


over with water at 212°. Its odour resembles that of 
oxymuriatic gas, though weaker. It is soft and friable, 
and may be rubbed into a fine powder. Its taste is 
acrid, and its action on the stomach poisonous. ‘It 
gives a deep brown stain to the skin, which, however, 
is soon removed. Like the oxymuriatic acid, it de- 
s vegetable colours, though with less energy. It 
is soluble in 4000 times its weight of water, and com- 
municates to it an orange-yellow colour. Its specific 
gravity at 62}° is 4.918. 
Iodine is not combustible, and cannot be made to 
combine, by any direct method, with oxygen. 
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Todine. It has the property of combining with almost all the With 24 parts a black compound is obtained, partially — fodine. 
metals. In this, and some other properties, it resem- fusible at 115°. A J —_——— 
Action on ples the oxymuriatic or chlorine gas; but much less ‘The iodurets of phosphdéus exhale, wher moistened, Hydriodic 


metals, heat is evolved than by the combination of the metal 


with this last-mentioned substance. One probable rea- 
son of this is, that iodine is previously in a solid state. 
From this property, however, Dr. Thomson classes it 
with chlorine and oxygen, under the title of supporters 
of combustion. In this particular, it is to be observed, 
it also resembles sulphur, which combines with metals 
with an evolution of caloric. 

Potassium, during its union with iodine, emits a pale 
biue fame. The result of the union is a white com- 
pound fusible at a red heat, soluble in water, of an 
acrid taste, and re-yielding the iodine when. treated 
with sulphuric acid. 

With iron, mercury, tin, zine, and lead, it forms coms 

ounds, fusible at a moderate heat, and generally of 
bright colours. Most of these are capable of formin 
compounds with potass, from ‘which sulphuric sell 
evolves the iodine. 1 

Under water, zinc and iodine:combine on the appli- 
cation of a moderate heat. 100 parts of iodine combine 
with about 26.225 of the metals.. These metallic com- 
pounds are called iodurets. Iron is acted on in the 
same manner. ‘The ioduret of iron is brown, and fusi- 
ble at a red heat. Its solution in water is of a light 
green like the muriate, or what Gay-Lussac calls the 
chloruret of iron, from supposing that it is not’ a com- 
bination of a metalic oxide with muriatie acid, but of 
the pure metal with chlorine. 

The ioduret of tin is very fusible. When in powder 
it has a dark orange colour. It was found by Sir H. 
Davy to possess the characters of an acid. It combin- 
ed with the alkalies without depositing any oxide. 
The ioduret of antimony is like the preceding, fusible, 
and resembles it when in the state of powder. The io- 
durets of lead, copper, bismuth, silver, and mercury, are 
insoluble in water, a property in which they differ from 
those of the more axigeble metals, 

There are two iodurets of mercury, the yellow and 
the red, depending on differences of proportion in the 
combinations. The yellow ioduret contains one half 
less iodine than the red. 

The iodurets of the metals are decomposed by chlo- 
rine, which unites with the metals, and expels the io- 
dine. When ioduret of potassium is heated in contact 
with chlorine, chloruret of potassium. (the substance 
called muriate of potass) is formed, the violet gas ap- 
pears, but soon unites with chlorine, and they form by 
their union a peculiar acid compound ; but towards the 
end of the process, as the proportion of chlorine dimi- 
nishes, the violet coloured gas again appears. Ioduret 
of silver gives similar phenomena. Iodine, however, 
appears to possess a stronger attraction for most of the 
metals than oxygen. 

Charcoal has‘no action on iodine, either at high or 
low temperatures. 

With sulphur, iodine forms a weak compound of a 
greyish black colour, radiated like sulphuret of antimo- 
ny, and iddine is separated from it when distilled with 
water. 

With phosphorus it combines in different. propor- 
tions with the disengagement of heat without light. 
One part of phosphorus and eight of iodine form a 
compound ofa red orange brown colour, fusible about 
212%; —< volatile at a higher temperature. : 

With 16 parts of iodine to 1 of phosphorus, a greyish 
black coyaiiinsd compound is formed, fusible at 84°, 


acid vapours. These are an acid substaajce, bearing the acid. 
same relation to iodine that muriatic acid doestochlorine; 
and those who still maintain that chlorine is a compound: 
of muriatic acid with oxygen, and that muriatic acid is ob- 
tained from it by separating the oxygen, may consider 
iodine as a compound containing oxygen, and the acid . 
produced from it as comparatively a simple substance, 
being deprived of the oxygen contained in the iodines | 
But in this case, as in the former, the presence of hy- i 
drogen is essential to the formation of acid from the al- . 
leged compound. This most commonly happens from | 
the presence of water; and for this, mote other rea- 
sons, Gay-Lussac and Sir H. Davy consider the che« 
mical change induced as consisting in the union of a 
simple substance, chlorine in the one case, and iodine 
in the other, with hydrogen. Though fully aware of 
the difficulty of deciding this question in the present 
state of science, we shall adopt the phraseology and no- . 
menclature which depend on the latter of these theo- 
ries, and which are in comformity with the doctrines of 
chlorine and muriatie acid, as stated in our article Cur« ‘ 
mistry. We shall keep in view that an acid is ob« 
tained from iodine by combining it with hydrogen, _ 
and this we shall call the hydriodic acid. This indeed 
is a matter of fact, whether iodine is regarded as a sim< 
ple or a compound body. Lays | 
Hydrogen, whether dry or moist, has no action on Action of 
iodine at the ordinary temperature ; but when a mix- iodine on 
ture of it with iodine is. exposed to a red heat in a hydrogem 
tube, they unite, and hydriodie acid is produced, which 
shews its presence by giving a reddish brown colour 
to water. The cause of this colour will afterwards a 
pear. In this process, 100 parts of iodine absorb only 
:849 by weight of hyd x 
Hydriodic acid is dear 84 most easily by means of Mode of ob- 
ioduret of phosphorus. In order to procure it free from taining hy- 
any admixture of phosphuretted hydrogen, it is neces. "die 
sary to employ a compound in which the phosphorus 
does not exceed a ninth part. This ioduret was, in the 
experiments of Gay-Lussae, moistened with pure water, 
or, what is better, water containing some hydriodic 
acid previously formed. Another method is to put 
the iodine into a smal] tube, which is then to be re« 
versed in mercury, and the air expelled from it, by in- 
troducing a glass rod which nearly fills it; after which 
the phosphorus is brought in contact with the iodine, 
by being made to rise through the mercury ; the sub- 
stances immediately combine and the hydriodic gas is 
disengaged, and may be collected, by putting the open 
extremity of the tube under a glass jar standing in the 
mercury. The gas, however, begins to be decomposed _ 
as soon as it comes in contact with the mercury. The 
iodine combines with the mercury, forming a greenish 
yellow ioduret. By agitating the mercury, this’ de« 
composition may be made to extend to the whole gas 
present, and a volume of hydrogen is left exactly equal 
to one-half of the hydriodic gas. The contact of zinc 
and potassium produces the same result, - “4 
Hydriodic acid gas is colourless, and has an odour Its proper 
similar to that of muriatic acid. ) Its taste is intensely tics. 
acid. It saturates its own bulk of ammoniacal gas. Chio- 
rine deprives it of its hydrogen, and reduces it to the 
state of iodine, while itself assumes the form of muriatic 
acid. This acid is denominated by Gay-Lussac hydro- 
chlorie, being formed of chlorine and hydrogen, and this 
name represents the analogy subsisting between it and 
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' i dissolved by the acid, and therefore the chlorine must Iodine. 
ine and hydrogen be cautiously added. When heated with black ox- ——\— — 
i volumes to produce this gas, and, asthe va- ide of manganese it affords iodine, and an hydrio- 
of iodine is the heaviest we are inted with, be- date of the metal. With red oxide of lead it affords 
to that of oxygen as 15.621 to l,andtothat ofhydro- iodine and an ioduret of the metal, the oxygen of the 
as 117.71 to 1, it does not take one hundredth part oxide going to form an additional quantity of water. 
its weight of the latter gas to be converted into an acid. _ Before we proceed farther, it may be to state 
is part of the su Gay-Lussac takes occasion the meaning of some terms connected with this ‘TN 
illustrate his principle on the ratio of saturation, as odine and hydriodic acid have been explained. The 
being determined by the relative densities of bodies in compounds of the acid, with neutralizing bases, are 
Saeeee ore The facts, as applied to the called hydriodates. Iodine, as we shall find, may be 
gaseous substances, were first pointed x combined with oxygen, and the compound possesses acid 
by op oy ae meg inetgy doctrine extended by h properties. This acid is called by Gay-Lussac the io- 
to all ies, though of course it can only be de- dic, and the compounds which it forms by uniting 
termined with regard to those which we find capable with neutralizing bases, he calls iodates. Dr. Murray 
ised to the state of vapour in our experi- calls this acid the oxiodic, and its compounds oviodates. 
to asthe high temperature at We shal! adopt these last terms, as well fitted to keep the 
which many of them are volatilized renders all mani- facts in mind, and capable of being adapted to any theory. 
pulations on their vapour, for the purpose of ascertain- | The combination of iodine with azote cannot be pro- Action of 
nal cee vity, unmanageable. duced by direct iment. loduret of ammonia must iodine on 
= ie gas is partly decom by a red heat. be first e shall therefore describe the phe- #™™0"™ 
presence of oxygen, the ition is ren- nomena which iodine exhibits with ammonia, previous- 
dered more rapid and complete, and water and iodine ly to the consideration of the other alkalis. It differs 
are the products. these others by not containing oxygen, a circum- 
Hydriodic gas has a co sate lpr for water; stance which materially affects the characteristic results 
of the gas is absorbed by a very of the chemical’changes. When ammoniacal gas is pas- 
quantity of water, imparting to it a great in- sed over iodine, a viscid shining liquid is immediately 
crease of density, and the solution when strong is formed, of a brownish-black colour, which, in propor- 
smoaking. The most convenient way of obtaining this tion as it is saturated with ammonia, loses its lustre and 
acid in a liquid state is, to dissolve ioduret of viscosity, This is an ioduret of ammonia When dis- 
in water. water ii the solved in water, the ae of the ammonia unites 
ydrogen preer hydriodic acid, and the oxygen a with one portion of the i to form hydriodic acid, 
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portion of acid. When heat is applied, and its azote unites with another, to form an ioduret of 
the two tloneraed brane, and an easier azote. Or this substance be obtained directly, by Toduret of 
method is, to pass hydrogen through iodine im fine powder into an aqueous solu- azote. 


are 
wa- 
ter ining iodine. The hydrogen goes to form the tion of ammonia. This ioduret is pulverulent, and of 
ipeqaiet ani the ar is precipitated. Heat a brownish-black colour, Fe detensbes Seas tine eapslt. 
is then applied to drive off the excess of sulphureted hy- est shock, and from heat. The flame is of a feeble vio- 


drogen, and a colourless hydri acid is , let colour, When delicate! , it sometimes de- 

en eee te ipi to the of a igh: eager When is compound is put in 

the vessel may be - This acid, likethe sul- potash, the azote is disengaged, and the same products 

sear be concentrated by ion, and, till are obtained as when iodine is brought in contact with 
is to 257°, the vapour w it loses is al- that alkali. 


most water. Whileunder this temperature, there-  lodine undergoes no change on the contact of ga- sulph 
fore, i may be evaporated in am open veswsl, or the seous sulphurovs acid; but, shen the acid isdissolved:scd 
liquid which distils over may be thrown away. When in water, part of the water is decomposed. Its oxygen 
raised to this temperature, it gives over an abundant converts the sulpburous into sulphuric acid, and ‘its 
peony ar han prea star¥ being heated poms otras bP semen thaws re ei 
2624 common atmospheric pressure. temperature w vola- 
’ id ; Slheta byditede usd docmspones under these circum- 


point 
it from i the sulphuric, ing the original sul- 
fm Leese piaatytewdeisssan ee pinrows acid and the jodie. While the liga is dis 


i 


tilled over, these are the two ingredients, and it is co- 
loured by the iodine ; but, when cooled in the receiver, 
| ; = resumes the state of sulphuric and hydriodic acids in 
impid mixture. 
evolved, combines ey, oe This ‘he action of iodine on the oxides takes place both On the ox- 
and heat. of a with and without the presence of water, but exhibits ides. 
different phenomena according to this difference of cir- 
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es ee eee cumstances. When brought in contact with the ox~ 
of being driven off from.it by heat, as it may froma ide of jum produced by combustion, it combines 
sim evap water. with the potassium to form an ioduret, and the oxygen 
ydriodic is decomposed by sulphuric is disengaged. 

and nitric acid, and Oy eon ret Ae pee Barytes, strontites, and lime, unite with iodine, with- 
hydrogen, and the e is either precipitated in out the evolution of any gas. The oxides of zinc and 
brown crystals, or exhales in a iron undergo no change. The iodurets of barytes, 
rine is a delicate test of this acid, as rple va- strontites, and lime, show en pore 
pours appear when. it is dropped tase any when dissolved in water, and are considered by Gay- 
solution. w contains it; but they are speedily re. Lussac as subiodurets. 
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When iodine and oxides are made to act on one ano- 
ther in contact with water, the water is decomposed, 
its hydrogen forms hydriodic acid with a portion of the 
iodine, and its oxygen combines with another portion to 
form oxiodic acid. This takes place with potsss, soda, 
barytes, strontites, lime, and magnesia. 

Iodine, when made to act on a concentrated solu- 
tion of potass, is rapidly dissolved, jand forms, as one 
of the results, a granular white precipitate, which is 
shown to consist of oxiodic acid, combining to form an 
oxiodate with potass ; for this substance. deflagrates| on 
burning coals like nitre, giving out oxygen and be- 
coming ioduret of potass. The solution consists of hy- 
driodate of potass, containing iodine. It is of an orange 
yellow; but, when saturated with iodine, it is of a deep 
reddish-brown. When it is evaporated, and heated to 
redness, an ioduret of potassiym is formed. In the first 
part of this process, the oxygen, according to Sir H. 
Davy, is expelled from ‘one part of the potass, to form 
the ioduret of potassium, and is united to another to 
form the oxiodate of potass. But Gay-Lussac’s view 
of it, that water is decomposed, its oxygen serving to 
form the oxiodate, and its hysinogsr the hydriodate, 
seems more completely conformable to the facts. Sir 
H. Davy, from his first experiments, conceived that io- 
dine formed substances analogous to alkalis, by com- 
bining with the alkaline metalloids ; for the compound 
produced by its action on solution of potass, even when 
it was in great excess, reddened turmeric paper, and 
rendered the colouring matter of violets green; but he 
afterwards found that this was owing to a small quan- 
tity of supercarbonate of potass which existed-in the 
hydrate ; and when the compound is treated. with hy- 
driodic acid, and heated toredness, so, as to: produce an- 
ioduret, it loses this property, and acquires the taste’ of 
a neutral rather than an alkali. Concentrated soda 
produces similar phenomena ; adeflagrating oxiodate is 
precipitated, and a hydriodate retained in solution: ‘The 
case is the same with. barytes, lime, and strontites, 
and. their oxiodates have little solubility... Hence these 
salts are obtained in a state of considerable purity. 

When peroxide of mercury is exposed to a heat be« 
tween 140° and 212° in water and iodine, a super-oxi+: 
odate of mercury is formed, which is held. in solution, 
and an oxiodate which is insoluble, and remains mixed 
with the red ioduret, which is at the same time formed. 

The oxiodic acid, in order that its properties may be 
ascertained, ought to be obtained ina state of separation’ 
from the bases with which it is combined in its forma- 
tion. For this purpose Gay-Lussac adopted the follow= 

ing process: Upon oxiodate of barytes; he poured‘sul+ 
phuric acid, diluted with twice its own quantity of wa- 
ter, and heated the mixture. The oxiodic acid in this 
case, according to him, abandoned its earthy base, 
and combined with the water. A small quantity of the 
sulphuric acid continued mixed with it, in consequence of 
the strong affinity of oxiodie acid for barytes, Sir H. 


Davy, however, found reason to be dissatisfied with these- 


results, as disguising the real. properties of this com- 
pound: and he succeeded in producing one in a pure 
state, by bringing together iodine and euchlorine, (hy- 


peroxymuriatic acid.) in the form of gas, at the ordina~. 


ry temperature of the atmosphere. The resulting com- 
pound, when the other ingredients were driven off by 
heat, was a white semitransparent solid, of an astrin- 


gent and acid taste, and: sufficiently heavy to sink in) 


sulphuric acid. It is deliquescent’:, its aqueous solus 


tion may be evaporated to the consistence of a syrup,’ 
and, by the continuance of heat, may be reduced to the ' 


original solid compound, It detonates when heated in 


mixture with inflammable substances? -Thevoxiodic todihe! 
acid obtained by Gay-Lussac differed from: this, by 
containing a portion of sulphuric acid, whieh prevent- 
ed that st from being able to pragure it in a solid 
form, and led him to believe ‘that water was essential 
to its constitution. This acid cannot be procured ‘by 
the dinascranan ot iodine “es ey ous gas, a 

Dry iodine, w n. presented to - ine gas; rapidly’ Chloruret 
seis it in a quantity less tham ‘ibstb ied ho pred piodine, 
producing a compound which in some parts has a’ 
fine orange yellow colour; in others:an orange: red.’ 

The yellow parts contain the’ largest proportion’ of 
chlorine, and are the most»volatile.. The yellow com- 
pound is) called; by Gay-Lussac, the ret, and | 
the red the sub-chloruret of iodine. Both of them speed! __ | 
ily deliquesce in the air. The solution of the chloru~ . 
ret is colourless, when the excess of chlorine is driven’ 
off; and then the mutual saturation of the two consti- 
tuents appears to be’ yaaa Sane » These solutionsare very 
acid, and destroy the colour of'a solution of indigo in . 
sulphuric acid. The chloruret receives from Sir H, Da- = 
vy the name of chlorionic acid: _Whema solution of it ig | 
saturated with an alkali, the chlorine acquires hydrogen, 
and the iodine oxygen, so that a muriate and an oxio- 
date of the alkali-are obtained. Such are the relative 
tendencies of these two substances. That of combining: 
with hydrogen is greatest in chlorine, and that of com- ~ 
bining with oxygen is greatest in iodine. Heat disenga~ 
ges part of the chlorine, and reduces the solution to a 
sub-chloruret. The solution of the sub-chloruret is more: 
stable, and capable of being volatilized without decom. 
ition, 

We shall now describe the ies of the neutral salts 
formed by combinations of the acids of iodine with salifi- 
able bases. First the hydriodates, and then the oxiodates. 

The hydriodates may, in. general, be obtained by’ Hydrie- 
combining hydriodic acid with the bases. But’ those dates. 
of potass, soda, barytes, strontian, and lime, may also 
be prepared, by treating iodine with these bases, and) 
employing the methods already described for separating 
these salts from the oxiodates, which are formed at the 
same 'time. The hydriodates of zine and iron, and in 
general of all the metals»that decompose water, are ob« 
tained by dissolving the iodurets of those metals in ‘wa- 
ter, and applying heat. > 

The hydriodates ate not changed ‘by sulphurous or 
muriati¢e acid, or sulphureted hydrogen. | Chlorine, ni- 
tric acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid, constantly 
decompose them, and separate the iodine. 

When a solution of hydriodate of potass is made to Hydrio- 
crystallize, the oxygen of the potass and the hydrogen’ date of por- 
of the acid unite, according to Gay Lussac, to form wa- ** 
ter, and crystals of ioduret of potassium are formed ; 
these are considered by that chemist. as completely ana- _ 
logous to the compound of chlorine and sodium, his 
chloruret of sodium, the sodane of Sir H. Davy, and the 
muriate of soda of former chemists. That there is no al-) 
kali in these compounds, and that the appearance of al- 
kaline properties, neutralized by an acid, arises from 
the chlorine supplying the place both of oxygen and! 
acid, though it contains no oxygen’ and: possesses no’ 
acid qualities, is one of the striking paradoxes which 
the adherents of the old school find most difficulty in 
admitting, and which, in determining the plausibility 
of the two theories, seems to form a sufficient counter- 
poise to the curious coincidences in some other parti- 
culars by which’ the new doctrines are supported, Hy- 
driodate of potass is composed of 

Hydriodic acid ........ 100. 
Potase” sss 6 8 5 a wo 18 TOR6 
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ydriodate of soda be obtained in flat rhom- them to the substances now under consideration, _ Iodine. 
bekd’h entens of pationstta sae These uniteto form = w. “pot allow, tat there is am Wilference correspond, —— 


echelon, 

crystals of soda. They contain alarge pro- combination of the acid with oxygen. - 
portion of water of crystallization, and are very deli- _ All the hydriodates have the eerie of dissolving Iodureted 
quescent,. Heat drives off the water, melts the salt, a large quantity of iodine, which i to them a Hydrio- 
and, it sli ine. deep i colour. It is separated from them 4**¢ 
lime so easily as hydriodate of Atthetempera- by boiling, or exposure to the air in a dry state. This 
ture ef 57, 100 parts of this are soluble ina little seems to be a simple solution, and not attended with 
morethan 57 parts.of water. When dried, Gay Lus- cs ape of properties. 

a magh es eget Soeaceekane pny eerie the hydetea — 
the i i whi , are ong with the hydriodates, when iodine 
called muriate of soda a chloruret of sodium. H and the alkalis are made to act on one another in water. 


odate of soda is composed of In.order to obtain these salts in a state of absolute pu- 
Wt ose inile 0) tod: so aso) OH, rity, it 1s to boil them repeatedly in small 
Soda ind Giesticia's ce 0» 26798. quantities of al ofa specific gravity from 8.6 to 9.2, 


Hydriodate of barytes crystallizes in fine prisms, which dissolves the hydriodates, but not the oxiodates. 
like an of muriate ofstrontites. These are very gra~ | Oxiodate of potass may be obtained in small crystals, Oxiodate of 
i nearly of a cubic form, which are not altered by expo- potas. 


t 
: 
H 
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evolved. 
solubility in water. They bear, without change, a tre. They require 134 times their weight of water to 
<cueig hast sneotiinant neither Resin Nha tale, wor, sloes dissolve them. They require for their position a 
its state of neutralization ; but, if oxygen is made to heat somewhat higher. shan Sa 
play on its surface when thus heated, vapours of iodine Ox is di and ioduret Lnerrrmedh sh 
peli tay by ge nap Te A red heat, driodate of remains, which forms a a solu- 
according opinion of the chemist just mention- tion in water. -~ position affords ‘ollow- 
et cenents leigheuntiotessh of hesiom.’- Hlydsiodete ing proportions of constituents : 
of barytes is compesed of a Te ent AEE abating 2 
Beha» citi ow a tiated & oe IOs Toduret of potassium... . . 77.41 
Mlime and . The i of lime and strontites are solu- 100.00 
freoties $= ble. of lime is also has a — When we consider the potassium as oxydated, viz 
bitter taste, similar to that of the muriate of lime. in the state of the portion of the oxygen which 
femme Hf of ammonia may be formed either by to it is 3.773. proportions, according te 
im. ing equal volumes of ammoniacal and this , therefore, will be 
gas, or by saturating the liquid acid with ammonia. It Potass . , ° 22.246 
ee a of muriate of neni pon ele 2 ere Le 58.937 
more more deliquescent. It crys- gen Ses - 18.817 
; The kpdviodete.of magnasio formed by its 
100.000 
i i pee. These two last numbers give the ons of io- 


tufts, or in small cubie grains. They on %da 
very fede: 


tallizable by evaporation... Heat deprives it. of edie aida nadeaped ty hee dan oon 
wa- as % 
ter, then melts it, and sublimes it im fine pri If purgen OM ease et wieu 
this is performed in close vessels, the salt is not decom- I ofsoda .... 75.508 
a, Putte ie left behind his hedenodate to come 
oxide of zinc is left behind. This is com- 100,000, 
posed of ie ee a ene Bene 
Acid bbws bles lovee & a'E ij to coloured, in six sided 
sain yt ape cg i my whe ad 
When a solution | hydriodate 
is mixed with a solution of the 
nickel, or cobalt, no i eB 
chews that the dilate of thes 
dikes ihte ote eagpen tc eae oon 
w e icy to 5 
ancl bismuth. = ee , thatof The oxiodates of potsse ead cota datcaae tsibly by 
paeigaion, tin. ct penal cbamadipanng: Seposedd-boraivecmpueuseghiieres ia 
x hs that be advan’ em in 
red, that of silver white, that of bismuth syrrenlatrn_ a pepatea of qesbowaen ste ant only 
These are copsidered by Gay not as consist- 2259 of whereas 100 of mitre give 53.62. 
ing of hydriodic acid and the oxides, but of iodine and This disadvantage would require to be compensated by 


Todine. 


—_—— 
Oxiodate of 
ammonia, 


Oxiodates 
of barytes. 


Action of 
iodine on 
vegetable 
substances. 


Hydriodic 
ether. 
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rating oxiodic acid with ammonia, or by saturating with 
it a solution of chlorine and iodine, (the chloruret of 
iodine of Gay-Lussac.) This oxiodate assumes the form 
of small granular crystals. On a hot body it detonates 
with a hissing noise, a weak violet light, and the dis- 
engagement of vapours of iodine. When decomposed 
by heat, it gives out a mixture of oxygen and azote. It 
is composed of 4 
Oxiodic acid 
Ammonia 10.94. 
Oxiodate of barytes is easily obtained by double af- 
finities, or by putting iodine into barytes water. It 
precipitates in the form of a powder, which may be 
purified by repeated washing. While drying it con- 
cretes into lumps, and becomes mealy. It retains wa- 
ter in composition, which it gives out at a temperature 


eee ee we 


0 6 6 6 Bm tie V 


of 212°, before being decomposed by heat. It is com- 
“posed of Ties 2 

Oxiodic acid ..... 2. . 100 

Barytes 210. WN se 4 46.340. 


On hoat coals it does not deflagrate, but only gives 
out a weak intermitting light. It is infusible, and onl 
a small quantity of the salt comes in contact with the 
fuel, so that the oxygen which is disengaged contri- 
butes very little to its combustion. 

The oxiodate of strontites has similar properties, 

The oxiodate of lime is generally pulverulent, but 
may be crystallized in the muriate or the hydriodate of 
lime, which augment its solubility, and it then as- 
sumes the form of small quadrangular prisms. It holds 
about 3 per cent. of water in combination. 

The other oxiodates may be obtained by double de- 
compositions. Nitrate of silver gives with the oxio- 
date of potass a white precipitate, which is the oxio- 
date of silver, and is very soluble in ammonia. 

The oxiodates do not, like the hydriodates, absorb io- 
dine to form iodureted salts. Their solutions absorb 
no more of this substance than is done by pure water. 

Iodine gives a blue colour to starch by combination ; 
and this is done with such facility, that starch is one 
of the most delicate tests of this substance. It does not, 
however, detect it in the state of acid, unlass the iodine 
is previously evolved by some other acid substance. 

On mixing two parts in volume of alcohol with colour- 
ed hydriodic acid of the specific gravity of 1.7, and dis- 
tilling the mixture in a water bath, an alcoholic liquor is 
produced, colourless and limpid, which, when mixed 
with water, becomes muddy, and lets fall in small glo- 
bules a liquid, at first milky, which gradually becomes 
transparent. This is hydriodic ether. What remains 
in the retort is hydriodic acid, very dark coloured, from 
holding in solution all the iodine which had coloured 
‘the original quantity. Hydriodic ether, after being 
washed two or three times with water, (in which it 
has very little solubility,) isin a pure state. It has a 
strong and peculiar odour, though analogous to that of 
the other ethers, After some days it acquires a red 
colour, from the evolution of a little iodine, which, 
however, does not afterwards increase. This colour 
may be removed by the addition of a little potass or 
mercury, which combine with the iodine. The speci- 
fic gravity of this ether, at 723°, is 1.9206. It boils at 
148.1. It is not inflammable—a circumstance very sin- 


gular in an ether. It only exhales purple vapours when - 


thrown on burning coals. Potassium may be preser- 
ved in it without alteration. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid renders it brown. When passed threugh a red- 
tube, it is speedily decomposed, giving an inflammable 
rt emg gas, very brown hydriodic acid, and a little 
eharcoal. 
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The concurrence of properties which we find in io- 
dine, and its various states of chemical combination, 
is curious and singular. @ In its specific gravity,” says 
Sir H. Davy, who considers it as an‘undecompound- 


ters into combination, and in colour, it resembles the 
metals, But in all its chemical agencies it is more ana- 
logous to oxygen and chlorine: it is a non-conductor of 
electricity, and possesses, like these bodies, the nega- 
tive electrical energy with respect to metals, inflamma- 
ble and alkaline substances; and hence, when combi- 
ca with these substances in aqueous solution, and 

ctrized in the voltaic circuit, it separates at the posi- 
tive surface: but it has a positive energy with respect 
to chlorine ; for, when united to this substance to form 
a compound acid, it separates from it at the negative 
surface. It has a stronger attraction for most of the 
metals than oxygen, but oxygen expels it from phos- 
phorus and sulphur. Under a red heat oxygen con-~ 
verts the ioduret of phosphorus into phosphoric acid, 
and evolves the iodine. Its saturating powers seem 
to be greater than those of oxygen, and less than those 
of chlorine. It agrees with chlorine and fluorine in 
forming an acid with hydrogen ; and it agrees with oxy-~ 
gen in forming an acid with chlorine.” 

One of the best tests of iodine is to be found in its 
action on silver, which has the advantage of manifest- 


ing its presence in whatever state of combination it may H+ Davy. — 


exist. Water, when it contains less than one-thousandth 
part of its weight of a hydriodate, or oxiodate, tarnishes 
polished silver. This effect may be distinguished from 
that yi thus by compounds containing sulphurets, 
or sulphureted hydrogen, by this circumstancé, that 
the latter by being boiled with a little muriatic acid, 
are deprived of the power of tarnishing’ the metal, 
whereas solutions containing iodine, when treated in 
the same manner, still retain it. 


In the experiments made by Sir H. Davy on na- Productions 
tural productions which might be supposed to yield which yield 


iedine, he found that the fuci and ulve ef the Medi- 
terranean afforded it in smaller quantities than the sei 
de varec ; and it was only in a few cases that ‘he could 
find in them any traces of its existence. Slight traces 
of it were found in the Fucus cartilaginus, the mem- 
branaceus, rubens, and filamentosus, and in the Ulva 
pavonia and Ulva linza, but none in the ashes of the co- 
rallines and sponges. He examined some specimens of © 
alkali, assist by the combustion of maritime vegetables 
which are not submarine, but found in them no decided 
indications of iodine. Yet he failed in his attempts to 
obtain it from sea-water, though the use of the vol- 
taic battery afforded some obscure results: The pro« 
ducts separated at the positive pole were collected in a 
small cup of gold, covered with cement, except in the’ 
interior and lower part ; and this, when exposed to the 
negative pole of a voltaic:apparatus, ‘yielded a-black 
powder fixed in the fire, not unlike the compound form- 
ed by heating iodine and gold together; but it was too 
minute to admit of chemical analysis, in order to ascer- 
tain that it was not the same as is obtained by nega- 
tively electrifying the oxymuriate of gold. . : 

See the Memoir of Gay-Lussac on Iodine, in the An- 
nales de Chimie; or the English translation of it in the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Thomson’s Annais of Philoso- 
phy ; and the two Memoirs of Sir Humphry Davy on 
thé same subject, in the London Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1814, parts i, and’ ii., which are repu- 
blished in Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine; and an 
additional Memoir in the Zransactions for 1815, part ii. 
(A. D.) 
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JOHANNA, one of the Comoro islands, lyixfg in the course with poetical ; and great politeness is Johanna. - 
northern p: of the Mozambique Channel, which se- practised in their They are of a courteous =~ 
parates wear from the coast of Africa, Its pro- and affable disposition, extremely hospitable to stran- 
per name which is said to have been pro- gers, whom they receive with extraordi demon- 
gressively into Anzuan, Anjuan, Juanny, strations of friendship; nor are these external only, for 
and Johanna. is island is of a rfigure,each numerous examples might be given of their affording 


side extending, as we conceive, t eighteen miles in succour to shipwrecked mariners, when they could en- 
ength ; and its superficial area is computed at 162 miles. tertain no expactation of any returu. Their honesty 
is a bay Redpath aise anchorage on the north, is remarkable, and those who have provided ef 

Y currents run with considerable force ; and hither to European vessels, are anxious for certificates of their 
European vessels repair for oA igen of obta - conduct. These le are nevertheless indolent, ex- 
provisi i is mountai cessively jealous of their women, and far from being 
ving in general a bold shore, and is visible from a great endowed with much personal courage. Perhaps the 
distance, Be Se ees fees, sre mie which are last ensues from their constant exposure to the attacks 

w 


clothed with and beautiful verdure, Numerous of a ferocious enemy of superior force, which cannot 
tallies, each watered by a stream, are interspersed but damp the spirit of resistance. Women of the lower 
among them, and their margins covered with groves ranks withdraw from the gaze of the men, and those 
of cocoa trees, mangoes, oranges, and citrons, Nothing of the higher are seldom or never seen by strangers. 
ean be more picturesque than the island of Johanna But those English ladies whose curiosity has ed 
from every t of view. A volcano seems to have them access to the harem, report that they are hand- 
been anciently in activity here, Volcanic productions some, richly attired, and display a profusion of orna- 
are universally disseminated : ferruginous particles are ments. ; 
found in several places: flints are common on the Marriages are celebrated with music and dancing, 
shore, some parts of which also consist of a sandy the former uced by the Mozambique violin, drums, 
beach, and shells. Sometimes there is singing by male voices, 
This island abounds in great variety of the finest when the burden of the song is repeated by the whole 
and most useful veg stab! Every forse among the company present. Sir William Jones was assured, that 
mountains, at a short distance from sea, is compa- were in the island. The dances re- 
red to a well watered garden. In addition to the fruits semble those of scar, sometimes exhibiting intri- 
already named, many others of the tropical climate cate movements, but in general distinguished by contor- 
grow in profusion. Roots are 1; the sugar cane ee aire ot menmnoes ice tats by race 
attains much perfection ; and igo is copiously ‘action. At the close of every dance, a few pieces of 
diffused. henna, with i money are thrown at the feet of the musicians. Mean- 


The na- 

tives stain their skin, is a shrub reaching the height of time the new married female sends ts of flowers 
i to the to strangers from the place of con ent, where she 

island. and her friends behold what passes. On the celebra- 
; tion of a jiage, the husband invites all his friends 

particu- and relations to feait’ and dance during eight successive 
at least at certain seasons, which has days, eee Wht) her eae dor g continu- 
ing until morning. The guests, however, according 

to their ability, contribute towards defraying the ex- 


inhabitants occupy themselves in agriculture, 
some holding considerable estates in the interior. Se- 
be remarkably tame ; veral practise the mechanical arts, though, from the 
sub- rudeness of their tools, the workmanship is coarse ; and 
i cM corer ne weavers, and the like, are to be 
mice seen. unsettled state of the country, however, is 
to very prejudicial to agricultural pursuits. Probably they 
ly domesticated quadrupeds are construct their own vessels, which consist of small ca- 
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the natives, unless in the of the sultan, the humanity of which traffic Nenad os'the sume 
(alg puted ophuea sand! nes The Arabic langue princi ie oe lise dealers, poe that the objects of 
is in general en; and, from the frequent of Ie would \othetwiae wailler Geuihi? and others are purvey- 
Earopean vessels, both English and French are tolera- ors to the European vessels that anchor on the coast. 

i nati The in general testify much wioten alii: ser toauideaed that schon, aan ts, 
men an religion ; but it ye ishes, » 
good sense and acuteness; many embellish their dis- animals or inanimate ballet ale toured by the lower 
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Jchanns. orders; and it is related, that there is a small lake 


among the mountains of the interior, which is held sa- 
cred, as well as the water-fowl that frequentit. The 
higher ranks and clergy are not entirely destitute of 
learning, and they possess some books among them, 
apparently for the most part theological. ’ 

he government of the island is monarchical, elec- 
tive, (though the right is not known to have been exer- 
cised,) and aristocratic. The extent of the Sultan’s 
power is not. explained ; he is obliged to obtain the 
sanction of his chiefs to certain acts, such as the decla- 
ration of peace or war ; and the latter are said to defray 
its expence by a yoluntary contribution, in return for 
which they claim all the booty. Profound respect is 
entertained for the person of the Sultan ; none of the 
inhabitants can address him unless kneeling, and hav- 
ing touched the. ground with their foreheads, He ne- 
ver goes abroad but when accompanied by several chiefs 
and domestics, of whom one carrie’ his betel box, other 
two his lances, a fourth precedes him blowing a shell, 
and a considerable retinue of the populace is in attend- 
ance. The charges of government are defrayed by a 
tax from the villages. Formerly the other Comoro 
islands were subject to the Sultan of Johanna, and the 
present prince still claims the sovereignty of them, and. 
the vassalage of their chiefs; but it is very doubtful 
how far he receives any tribute. Females are not ex- 
cluded from the succession. 

The principal town of the island is Machadou, or 
Matsanudo, on the north coast, near the bottom of a 
mountain. It is surrounded by walls fifteen feet high, | 
flanked by square towers, and is said to be a mile and 
a half in circuit. But, the streets are narrow and irre- 
gular, resembling so many lanes, and the houses poor 
both within and without. They are commonly ranged 
around a small interior court. The first apartment is 
open, and beyond the court is that of the women. In the 
former, the place for repose is separated by a chintz cur- 
tain from the rest of the room, and elevated in an angle 
several feet high. It is composed of successive broad, 
steps, whereon one or two persons can rest. The middle. 
of the apartment is appropriated for meals, where the 
guests either sit on low stools, or recline against the steps 
of the bed-place. The houses of the chief men, however, 
are capacious, but scantily furnished. That of the king, 
which cannot merit the name of a palace, differs from 
the rest in having a more spacious vestibule, and along 
gallery hung round with musquets and powder horns, 
serving both for a hall of audience and a kind of arse- 
nal. At one end are three large windows within a ba- 
lustrade, where also is an arm chair, occupied as a throne 
by the sovereign. Sir William Jones describes an 
apartment wherein the sultan received him, as ‘‘ hung 
with old red ¢loth, and decorated with pieces of porce- 
lain, and festoons. of English bottles ; the lamps were 
placed on the ground in large sea shells ; and the bed- 
place was.a recess, concealed by a chintz hanging op- 
"posite te.a sofa.”.. The houses are.so much impregna- 
ted with pe sit musk, for which the natives ep 
tertain a remarkable ..partiality, as. to be exceedingly . 
disagreeable, Machadou grenobs _@ mosque, a staal 
mean edifice, surmounted ., by .a minaret, where. several , 
Arabians are always. to be seen in prayer.. It was built . 
by, a female, sovereign of the island, named Halimah, or . 
Alima, who, probably .reigned two centuries ago; but 
is now,-becoming ruinous,, . The . fort. commands. the. 
town,|and) being elevated high above. it, at first sight 
presents an imposing appearance, It is. gained by. 
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flights of 800 or 400 steps included between two-walls, 
The country is rather arid ig the immediate vicinity of 
Machadou ; but the climate is very fine, and the people 
healthy. Some nevertheless labour under severe dis- 
tempers. Fevers and dysentery are the most common 
complaints ; and it is much to be doubted whether 
the climate is equally salubrious to Europeans. 

Another town, said to have been named Johanna, 
stood on the eastern coast seven leagues from Macha-« 
dou, in a picturesque situation. It was sacked in 1790 
by the natives of Madagascar, who make frequent de« 
scents on the Comoro islands, and always commit ter- 
rible ravages. Their very name makes the inhabitants 
tremble, and in general they never go unarmed. 

Very different. statements have been given of the 
population of Johanna, Grose states it at 130,000, 
which exceeds all probability. Captain Williamson in 
1810, computes it at 90,000 or 100,000, which at a mes 
dium would allow 581 persons to each square mile ; 
and Sir William Jones speaks of taxes being levied 
from 200 villages. But late calculations, apparently much 
more authentic, reduce the population to 6000 or 7000. 

The history of Johanna is obscure. It is supposed 
that the Comoro islands were peopled originally from 
Africa, and that the Arabians established themselves 
here in the twelfth century. In the year 1600, Captain 
John Davis found Johanna governed by a queen ; and 
fifteen years later, Sir Thomas Roe and Captain Peyton 
remarked, thatthe dominion of a female extended over 
all the islands ; but, he seems to place her residence on 
Mohilla, one of their number, Sidi Ahmed ruledJohanna 
in 1783, probably the same Sultan who, in 1788, is re- 
presented as being 65 years of age, and having occupi-« 
ed the government for 40 years. His manners were 
dite and his courtesy to strangers of the most en« 
gaging description; but the island was visited by 
many misfortunes during his reign, and he is supposed 
to have suryived the sack of Johanna only a short time.. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Missolin, who died. 
in the year 1797, leaving ason Ahmed under the regen- 
cy of his brother. During the minority of this prince, 
33 Frenchmen, some of whom had distinguished them- 
selves in the revolution that agitated their own country, 
were banished hither, and landed under the ostensible 
pretence of assisting in the defence of the island. In 
21 days no less than 20 died: the survivors embarked 
for Comoro, 25 leagues distant ; but owing to accidents 
and other causes, they successively perished, so that not, 
one. survived in 1804, only a year after their first arri- 
val. The regent haying formed a plan for the destruc« 
tion of the young prince, which proved abortive, fled. 
to Muskat, where he in vain sought the aid of the 
Imam. Lat. 12° 4’ N. Long. 44° 34’ E. (c) ; 

JOHNSON, Samugt, an eminent Eng author, 
was born at Litchfield, in Staffordshire; on the 18th of, 
September, (Nn. s.) 1709. His. mother, Sarah Fotd, 
was descended of an ancient. race of substantial yeo- 
manry in Warwickshire. His father, Michael Johnson, 
was a bookseller and stationer in Litchfield. He wasa, 
man of a large robust body, and of considerable mental 
attainments; but not without that morbid taint of mes. 
lancholy which his son. inherited, ..It seems to have 
been from him, and not from his nurse, as. has, been 
elsewhere stated, that our author receiyed the tinge of 
scrophula, which disfigured a, countenance naturally 
well-formed, and hurt his visual nerves so much, that 
he did not see with one. of his eyes, although its ap- 
pearance was little different, from that of the other. 
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so tides, es eet of tot oF touch, 
ied him to London in his” egg te he 
4 ne.’ The faint’re- 


Johnson's mind. asked, If he could remember 
Queen Anne? He said, he hada confased, but sort of 
colemi recollection, of a lady in diamonds; and a long 
~ He was first “to read English by 2 woman, 
who kept a “for young chil in Litchfield. 
When he was going to Oxford, this humble ‘in 
tress of his’ pon h deg bent Ae oe : 
in the simplicity of her ess, brought a present 
ped me od oe ing, that he was the best scholar she 

ever had. He delighted in mentioning this little 
eompliment ; with a smile, “ that this was as 
high a of his merit as he could receive.” His 


next instructor in English was one Brown, who had 


: was to be found. He learned Latin at a school 
at Litchfield under a Mr. Hunter, a severe disciplina- 
rian, but an attentive teacher. Johnson owned, that he 


of his principles to pay the 
most profound deference. Once, when he saw some 
young ladies who had been remarkably well brought 
up by a severe mother, he exclaimed, “ Rod, I will ho- 
nour thee for this thy duty ! The mind that can dwell 
with satisfaction on the associated ideas of a rod and 
the tender frame of a young virgin, must have its sen- 
sibilities oddly constituted. At school, though he was 
too short-sighted to join in the generality of boyish 
amusements, he maintained the same ascendancy over 
his playmates that he kept up, in after life, in the cir- 


cles of literature. His igang! was also then, as in 
every other period of life, much beyond his apparent 


diligence. He was impatient of stated tasks, but could 
rouse himself to great exertions.. His memory was pro- 
digiously tenacious. When a boy, he was immoderate- 
ly fond of reading romances, To those extravagant 
fletions he was once heard to attribute the unsetred 
turn of mind which prevented him from ever fixing in 
any settled profession. The circumstance of his read- 
ing many romances in his youth is net wonderful, for 
that species of reading was much more common in the 
last than in the tage. Romance reading is now 
revived as a species of black-letter learning ; it was 
dhen the ordinary food of young minds, before they en- 
countered more serious erudition. 

" After having resided for some time at the house of 
his uncle Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of 
15, removed to the School of Stowbridge in Worcester- 
shire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. Here, 
according to his own account, he was rather irreverent 
towards a severe master, whom he did not on the whole 
esteem, but in after life di. to make allowance 
for his casti $ of him, and to reflect on how mach 
he had taught him. He remained at Stowbridge about 
a year, and then returned home, where he staid for two 
years, reading in a very desultory manner, but with 
such ultimate advantage, as to go exceedingly well 

ified to thé univ ring preb d perhaps, as Mr. 
well justly remarks, have stu more assiduously, 
but it may be doubted whether such a mind as his was 
hot more enriched by roaming at large in the fields of 
literature. “The anslogy between the body and mind 
is very general, and parallel will as much as 


prospects, seem to have made 
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to their food as to any othe? particular. 
higher flavour than that of those who are couped up. 
May there not be the same’ difference between men 
who read as their taste prompts, and men who are con- 
fined, in cells and colleges, to stated tasks. By what 
means his father’was enabled to undertake the expence 
of sending him to the universty, has not been very ac- 
curately told. He had once realized a good deal of 
money in trade, but had afterwards lost it, by embark- 
ing in a ruinous speculation, and was at this time in- 
narrow circumstances. It is believed that one of his 
schoolfellows undertook to support Johnson at Oxford, 
in the quality of his companion, though he failed in 
a thee the promised assistance. He went, how- 
ever, to ‘ord, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke college on the 31st of October, being then’ in his 
19th year. His tutor was a Mr. Jordan, whom John- 
son respected for ‘his al worth, but not for his 
abilities. Having absented himself from this’precep- 
tor for several days, Mr. Jordan asked him the reason 
of his absence. Johnson told him he had ‘been sliding 
in Christ Church meadows. Mr. Boswell, to whom he 
related this answer, remarked, that it shewed great for- 
titude of minds “ No, Sir,” said Johnson, ‘* stark in- 
sensibility.” 

In his 20th year, while he was at Litchfield during 
the college vacation, his constitutional melancholy as- 
sumed a peculiarly gloomy , and on his return to 
the university, the unequal state of his’ spirits, and 
probably too real causes for ee about his future 

m an irregular, and by 
no means an exemplary student. He was often seen 
lounging at the eclegs tes with the younger stu- 
dents, whom he amused by his wit, and‘spirited up to 
contempt of their tiors by his satire. Dr: Adams, 
his nominal tutor, Norden, at Pembroke college, 
said, that while he was there, he was a gay and ftolic: 
some fellow. When the remark was imparted to him 
by Boswell, “ Ah Sir,” he said, “ I was mad and vio- 
lent ; I was miserably poor; and to fight m 
way me my literature and’my wit.” Poverty at len 
compelled him to quit the university without'a degree. 
He returned to Litchfield, in 1731, with very gloomy 
prospects. His father died a few months after his re- 
an the little he Let = Lg barel festa 

temporary is widow. In the fols 
lowing year, he pres se the place of usher of the 
school of Market Bosworth in Leicestershire, an em- 
loyment which the insolence of the of the 
school, Sir Wolstari Dixie, with whom he was obliged 
to live, made him speedily resign, and always remem- 
ber with a sort of horror. this he resided for six 
months at Birmingham, as the guest of his old school- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, an eminent surgeon, in whose house’ 
he translated and abridged Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abys- 
sinia. For this task he received five guineas. e 
body of the work is ee Apa: no remarkable ele- 
ince or er, but the preface has some passages that 
= full of his chisraetarlanse manner. 

In 1734 he returned to Litchfield, and there issued 

als for an edition of the Latin poems of Politian, 
with the history of Latin , from the era of Pe- 
trarch to the time of Politian, together with a life of 
Politian. The subscription, however, was not enough 
to encourage him to proceed. inted in this 
scheine, he offered his services to Mr. Cave, the roprie- 
tor and editor of the Gentleman's’ Magazine. On this 
occasion he suggested some’ improvernents in the ma- 


The flesh of Jolinson; 
animals’ who feed excursively, is allowed to have a _ Samuel. 
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Johnson, nagement of the Magazine, ‘and specified the articles with difficulty reconcileable to the supposition of his Johnson, 


Samuel. : uke ed his having had, at early of his career, so consi- Samuel. 
uel. which he was ready to supply. Cave answer having (bei, s(t ies stage : . : 


lottora ; but it docs not appear that any agreement was 
formed between them at this time. At this period, in 
his 25th year, when his finances must. have been very 
low, and his prospects very precarious, he adopted that 
happy mode of extricating himself from his difficulties, 
to which men of genius often resort, that of taking to 
himself a wife. His choice was a Mrs, Porter, the wi- 
dow of a mercer in Birmingham, who was in her 48th 
year. In spite of this disparity of their ages, Johnson 
gravely told his friend, Mr. ‘Topham Beauclerk, who 
archly repeated it, “‘ that it was a love marriage on 
both sides.” His bride had a fortune of eight hundred 
pounds ; and with part of this money he hired a house 
at Edial, near Litchfield, where young gentlemen were 
to be boarded, and taught the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, The scheme, however, did.mot succeed. In 
the space of a year and a half he had only found three 
pupils, one of whom was David Garrick. During his 
residence at Edial, he wrote a considerable part of his 
Irene, which his friend Gilbert Walmsley,. registrar of 
the ecclesiastical court of Litchfield, a man of letters 
and generosity, advised him to prepare for the stage. 
Finding his academy so-unlikely to succeed, he de- 
termined to repair to London, and there to try his for- 
tune. Garrick, his pupil, had formed the same resolu- 
tion, and, in March 1737, they arrived in the metro 
lis together. One of his first employments in London 
was to proceed with the composition of his tragedy. 
He also renewed his application to Cave, by whom he 
was employed in translating the history of the Council 
of Trent, and for the part of the work which he execu- 
ted, he received £49; but it was dropt upon the an- 
nouncement of a rival translation. In the course of 
the summer he went back to Litchfield, where he had 
left Mrs. Johnson—finished his tragedy, and returned 
at the end of three months, with his wife to London, 
where he endeavoured to prevail on Fleetwood, the 
patentee of Drury Lane, to accept it. Being unsuc- 
cessful in this attempt, he resumed his literary drudg- 
ery, and became a principal contributor to Cave’s Ma- 
gazine. For that work he supplied, among many va- 
rious articles, the debates in Parliament. These were 
given under the fiction of debates in the senate of Lilli- 
put, and the speakers were disguised under feigned 
names. Guthrie, a writer of history, for a time com- 
posed these speeches from such heads as he could bring 
away in his memory. Johnson first assisted in this de- 
eal en and then entirely filled it. The public was 
ighly delighted with the extraordinary eloquence 
which Johnson displayed in these compositions, which 
were almost exclusively the product of his own inven- 
tion. In process of time he came to consider this de- 
ceit as an unjustifiable imposition on the world. It is 
probable, however, that he generally adhered to the 
tenor of argument really employed by the parliamenta- 
ry speakers, otherwise his account of the debates could 
scarcely have passed at the time for genuine. He 
~-owned that he was not quite impartial in dealing out 
his reason and rhetoric; but took care that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it. Mr. Chalmers, in 
his edition of the British poets, (Life of Johnson, ) has 
announced his having made the discovery, that Johnson 
was at one time editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and had a regular salary of £100; but that must have 
been at some distance of time from his first connexion 
with the work. His apparent poverty, when he writes 
to Cave with the signature of Imprunsus, seems to be 


In the year 1738, he rose at once to publie notice by 
the publication of his London, in jraitetibn of the third 
satire of Juvenal. Dodsley gave him ten guineas for 
the copyright of this poem, and such was the state of 
liter: property at the time, that he considered it a 
liberal price. His London came out in the same morn. 
ing with Pope's “Seventeen hundred and thirty-eight.” 
The former poem immediately brought its unknown 
author a reputation, that made him be compared with 
t igning bard of the time; and Pope himself was 
among the first to acknowledge its merit, and to pre- 
dict his future consequence. It is at this very period 
when he could be said to have first begun to taste the 
only consolation of an author’s life—reputation, that 
we find him making serious efforts to settle himself in 
some other profession for a livelihood. He would have 
accepted of the mastership of the school of Appleby in 
Leicestershire, the salary of which was about £60 a 
year; but the laws of the school required that the can- 
didate should be a master of arts, and the University 
of Oxford, when applied to for a degree, refused to 
grant it. In this unsuccessful effort for a degree, Pope 
interested himself in Johnson’s behalf; alt ough he 
knew him only by name, as author of London. About 
the same time he formed a design of studying the ciyil 
law, with a view to practise in Doctor’s Commons,’ 
This scheme, also, was rendered abortive for want of a 
degree, and he was obliged toresume his labours in the. 
Gentleman's Magazine. His productions from this 
time became more numerous than it is possible to par- 
ticnlarize in any condensed account of our author. He 
published, in 1739, an “ ironical’ vindication of the 
licencers of the stage, against the scandalous asper-. 
sions of the author of ‘‘ Gustavus Vasa.” In the same 
year his attachment to the Tory, or rather the Jacobite 
party, was shewn in an humorous pamphlet, entitled 


Marmor Norfolciense, consisting of a sup ancient ' 


prophecy in monkish Latin rhymes, with an explana- 
tion. For some years he composed biographical arti- 
cles in the Gentleman’s Magazine, full of that animated. 
and shrewd cast of language and thought, which he. 
brought into English biography. His life of Savage, 
published separately in 1744, forms a sort of era in the 


record of his prose writings. He had been intimate. 


with Savage for several years ; and if we may judge of 
Johnson, by the circumstance of his living for a time. 


separated from his wife, as well as by the poverty and_ 


midnight rambles in which Savage and he shared, it 


would appear that the moral biographer himself had’ 
been drawn, for a while, into the same follies, dissipa.- 


tions, and idleness, of his ill-starred brother genius, : 


But the effect of his companionship on Johnson's ha- 


bits was not lasting, and, to his knowledge of Savage, 
we are indebted for one of the most interesting and in-' 


structive pictures of an individual mind that was ever 
exhibited. No one who has read the life of Savage, can. 
have failed to acknowledge the eloquence with which 
he describes the. sufferings of unfortunate genius, and 


the candour with which he traces his faults ; whilst he’ 


throws a transparent veil of compassion and charity, 
that softens, without hiding, those vices that would of- 
fend us in closer view. : 

In 1745, he published miscellaneous observations on 


the tragedy of 


Hanmer’s edition of Shak , to which he prefixed 


proposals for a new edition of the great poet, and was 


a 


acbeth, with remarks on Sir Thomas - 


os. 
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e undertaking, as, in 1745 and 1746, his 
contributions to the Magazine were suspend- 
of the public, however, was not excited 
for the execution of a 
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Tuesday evening, wi 
literary conversation. The members, associa- 
him in this club, were his beloved friend Dr. 
physician ; Dr. Hawkesworth ; Dr, 


ker, 

endowments of Dyer are by Sir John Haw- 
kins as of so superior a kind, that Johnson might almost 
be said to have looked up to him. They used i 


is fail. 


1749, he i with his name The 
viskes heing the Tenth Satire of Ju- 
always to have the fair- 
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manager s' for 
to make Mahomet run mad, that he may have an op-« 
peruats of tossing his hands and kicking his heels.” 

e was at last, with difficulty, prevailed upon to com- 
ply with Garrick’s wishes, and to allow of some changes; 
but still these were not enough. Jrene was accordingly 
brought upon the boards, but, though supported by the 
finest acting, and by every advantage of dress and deco« 
ration, it failed to captivate the public. Garrick’s zeal, 
nevertheless, carried it through for nine nights ; so that 
the author had his three nights profits ; and Dodsley gave 


- him £100 for the copy right. When asked how he felt 


upon the bad success of his tragedy, he replied, “ Like 
the monument.” Such magnanimity is, probably, as rare- 
ly to be found, as the power of writing a tolerable tragedy, 

In the year 1750, he came forward in the character 
for which he was eminently qualified, that of a de- 
religious subjects. The vehicle 
which. he chose was a ical , denominated, 
(with no great felicity of title,) Zhe Rambler. This 
title has been ludicrously translated, in the Italian vere 
sion of the work, literally, Ji Vagabondo. The first pa« 
per of The Rambler was published on Tuesday the 20th 
of March 1750, and he was enabled to continue it, 
without interruption, every Tuesday and Friday, till 
Saturday the 17th of March 1752, on which it closed, 
Many of those papers were written in haste, as the mo- 
ment pressed, without ever being read over by him 
before they were printed. He received, in the course 
of the work, no assistance, t four billets in No, 
10, by Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs. Chapone ; No. 30, 
by Mrs. Catherine Talbot ; No..97, by the famous Sa- 
muel Richardson, and No. 44, and 100, by Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Carter. The. first reception of The Rambler 
was hase highly favourable. Its popularity was of slow 


“a the following year, he was involved in the con. 
troversy that arose from Lauder’s attack upon the me- 
way of Milton. The history. of Lauder’s forgeries 

not be here detailed. It may be necessary, how- 
ever, to notice, that the extraord attempt of that 
impostor was no sudden effort—He had brooded over 
it for many years; and, considering the difficulty of 
the task, came wonderfully well prepared for the exe- 
cution of it. The depth and artifice of Lauder, and the 
seeming improbability of any man being capable of 
such gratuitous and unprincipled malice towards the 
memory of an author who been fourscore years in 
his  grane form some for Johnson having been, 
in the first instance, the dupe of Lauder. Yet it is im- 
possible to advert to the cheerful ptitude with 
which Johnson lent his pen to the first support of the 
forger, without a icion that he was well pleased at 
the prospect of Milton's reputation sustaining a reverse. 
Sir John Hawkins says, “‘ he could all along observe, 


poem that Johnson seemed to approve, not only of Lauder’s 


design, but of the argument ; and seemed to exult in a 
persuasion that the reputation of Milton was likely to 
suffer by this discovery.” Lauder, after having from 
time to time li his fabrications in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ventured at last to collect them into a 
pamphlet, entitled, an Essay on Milton's use and imi- 
tation of the Moderns in Paradise Lost, To this pam- 
phlet, Johnson wrote a preface, ex ing a full con- 
viction of Lauder’s arguments. But Rey. Dr. 
Douglas having clearly detected the impostor’s for- 
geries, Johnson dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed 
to Dr, Douglas, and ane his fraud in terms 
e 


adapting his piece for theatric Johnson, 
effect. The fellow,’’ he said of Garrick, “ wants me Samuel. 


Johnson, 
Samuel. 
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of suitable contrition. _Johnson’s conduct been 

aised for doing so.—He could do nothing less, unless 

had deliberately resolved to consign his own charac- 
ter to infamy. Though his circumstances were at this 
time far from being easy, his humane and charitable 
disposition was constantly exerting itself, Mrs. Anna 
Williams, daughter of a very ingenious Welch Physi- 
cian, and a woman of more than ordinary talents and 
literature, having come to London in hopes of being 
cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which afterwards” 
ended in total blindness, was kindly received as a con- 
stant visitor at his ‘house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; 
and, after her death, having come under his roof to 
have an operation upon her eyes performed with more 
comfort to her than in ledgings, she had an apartment 
from him during the rest of her life, at all times when 
he had a house. Three days after the conclusion of 


- the Rambler, he lost his wife ; whose loss there is every 


reason to suppose he felt as deeply as he deplored it. 
When he had recovered’ from the first shock of this 
event, he contributed several papers to the Adventu- 
rer, then conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. His dic- 
tionary was now drawing toa conclusion; and Ches- 
terfield, who had left him to struggle with difficulties 
during the compilation ‘of it, meanly began to court a 
renewal of his acquaintance, in the hopes of the work 
being dedicated to him on its appearance. For this 
pu he wrote two essays in the World, anticipating 
the high character of the dictionary, and sent a friend 
to sound Johnson on the subject of the dedication. 
Johnson, although he had once condescended to be in- 
debted for £ 10 to his Lordship, treated the shewy pa- 
tronage of the peer with deserved contempt, and sent 
him ‘that letter of rebuke which has been so often tran- 
scribed, containing these memorable words:—‘* The 
notice which you have been’ pleased to take of my Ja- 
bours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it 
~till I am solitary, and cannot impart it—till I am 
known, and do not want it.” In 1755, the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on him by the University 
of Oxford, after which, in May, his Dictionary came 
out. From the just value of this great and useful work, 
we are neither competent nor willing to detract. Con- 
sidered as the work of one individual, it is a monument 
of Herculean strength ; but when Johnson’s lexicogra- 
phical success is compared with that of the forty French 
academicians, and even preferred to it, the parallel can 
only be regarded as an illusion of national prejudice. 
For promoting works of poetry and imagination in a 
language, dictionaries are not the best receipts, The 
close definition of words deprives them of that halo of 
indistinct associations which ‘delights the fancy—it 
prunes and trims the vegetation of language beyond the 
natural wildness of poetry ; but for prose composition— 
for logical eloquence and for science, dictionaries and 
close definitions are not only important, but essential. 
The language of Franee has owed much more to this 
species of pruning, for it cannot be called cultivation, 
than ourown; and evidently has owed much more 


_ than our own to its Dictionary. Its prose is superior 


to our own—its poetry incomparably inferior. With- 
out regretting that we-have no academy like that of 
our neighbours, we ought, in justice, to acknowledge, 
that Jokmeon has not given, perhaps, even the fortieth 
part of the distinctness and‘ definition to our tongue 
that the French academicians have bestowed upon 
theirs. Johnson had ae reading, and still more sa- 
gacity ; but he was a bad etymologist, and very little 
acquainted with philological niceties, 
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In a pecuniary light, he derived very little benefit Johnson, 


from the publication of his Dictionary ; for, when it | 
was finished, he had been*paid more than the stipulat- 
ed sum. He was, therefore, still entixely dependent on 
the exertions of the day for his aiipiport and, it is me- 
lancholy to find, that a writer, esteemed an honour to 
his country, was, in the subsequent year, (1756,) in his 
45th year, under an arrest for five pounds eighteen 
shillings. It is no wonder that -his constitutional me- 
lancholy should at this time have exerted a peculiar 
sway over his mind. 

About this period he was offered a living of consi- 
derable value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to 
enter into holy orders. It was a rectory in the gift of 


Mr. Langton, the father of one of his most intimate | 


friends ; but he did not accept of it, partly, says Mr. 
Boswell, I believe, from a conscientious motive, being 
persuaded that his. temper and habits rendered him un- 
fit for that assiduous and familiar instruction of the vul- 
gar and ignorant, which he held to be an essential duty 
in a clergyman, and partly, because his love of a Lon- 
don life was so strong, that he would have’ thought 
himself an exile in any other place, particularly if res 
siding in the country. In the same year, 1756, he en 
gaged to superintend a monthly publication, entitled, 
the Literary Magazine, or Universal Register. To this 
he contributed a great many articles. enumerated by’ 
Mr. Boswell, and several reviews of new books. The 
most celebrated of his reviews, and one of his most 
finished compositions, both in’ point of style, argument, 
and wit, was that of Soame Jenyns’ Free Inquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Evil. This attracted so much 
attention, that the bookseller was encouraged to pubs 
lish it separately, and two editions were rapidly sold. 
He wrote also, in 1756, some essays in the Universal 
Visitor, another magazine, which lasted only a year. 
His proposal for an edition of Shakespeare was again ree 
vived, but it did not go to press for many years after. 
In April 1758, he began a new periodical paper, en- 
titled, the Idler, which came out every Saturday, in a 
weekly newspaper, “ The Universal Chronicle, or Week- 
ly Gazette,” published by Newberry. These essays were 
continued till the April of 1760, amounting in number to 
one hundred and three, twelve of which were contribut- 
ed by his friends, Mr. T. Warton, Mr Langton, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Though evidently the work of 
the same mind that produced the Rambler; ‘yet as his. 
biographer justly remarks, “ it has less body, and more 
spirit.” Many of these essays were written as hasti- 
ly as an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remembers John- 
son, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him one evening 
how long it was till the post went out ; and, on bein 
told about half an hour, then, he exclaimed, we shall 
do very well. He upon this instantly sat down and 
finished an Idler. Mr. Lanj having signified a 
wish to read it: ‘ Sir,” said he, “ you shall not do more 
than I have done myself.” _ He then folded it up, and 
sent it off. No. 41 of the Idler alludes to the death of 
his mother, which took place in 1759. He had ever 
been a dutiful son, and had contributed to her support, 
often when he knew not where to recruit his finances. 
On the event of her death, he wrote his Rasselas, 


Prince of Abyssinia, that he might be enabled to raise a 


sum suflicient to defray the nces of her funeral, and 
ry some little debts she had left. He told Sir Joshua 
Reyne that he composed it in the evenings of one 
week—-sent it to the press in portions after it was writ- 
ten—and never read it again, till at the distance of se 
veral years. None’of his writings have been so exten- 
sively diffused over Europe; for it has been translated 


’ 


not into all the languages of modern Eu- 
at this period, was the state of his finan- 


obliged to break up house-keeping, 
bers, 


Majesty, in 1762, during 
ae When the liberal offer was 
repugnance, to accept of a 
of Hanover, and become that 
character—“ a pensioner,” on which he had bestowed 
sarcastic definition in his Dictionary, was overcome 
a sense of the substantial benefit conferred by it. 
dates of Johnson's political writings, it is 
that his pension was meant as a litera 
reward, and not as a political hire. That it might af- 
terwards have influenced him to favour the court by 
the influence of ] gratitude, is not impossible ; 
but there is no reason to believe that it ever made him 
prostitute his opinions. These were innately Tory ; 
and it is easy to conceive how his loyalty, after the last 
hopes-of the Jacobites had expired, might revert with 
sincere bias to the throne, which had become legiti- 
mated by possession. ‘ 
In the same year that he received his pension, he ac- 
companied Sir Joshua Reynolds in a visit which he 
id to his native county, Devonshire; was much de- 
with his jaunt, and declared that he had de- 
rived from it a accession of new ideas. He was 
a anaes et 
men in est ; bat the greatest 
ymouth, where, ee to 


made 
that i nee, pure ignorance, was 
the note nf a wrong delnition in inie Dictionary of the 
word postern, to the no small surprise of the lady who 


the question to him. 
Pile now took a house in Johnson's Court, Street, 
and allotted an t in it for Mrs. Williams. 


apartmen 

A fondness for liberal and cultivated conversation, 
was one of Johnson's strongest propensities; and he 
hop ewan it, os we saan Nene meveeess in a club 

literary men, soon set in c i 
His advanced reputation Po pie circu coon 
now enabled him to indulge it in a higher style ; and 
he became member of a weekly club in Gerard Street, 
composed poets comet for various wane and 
occupying distinguished situations in society. He also 
ired an additional source of both social 
intellectual, by his introduction, in 1765, to the 
uaintance of Mr. Thrale, an opulent brewer, whose 


his 2 
fe ar“ that wealth could bestow. His shat- 
iri recruited, and his habits of life were 


ts were 
rendered qenenie 
In the October of this year, at 


ve to the 
” His = " 
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the ju 
pet Shake ie spe littl d 
ing espeare ; is little or no de 
of knowledge in the literature of Shakespeare's = 
The edition, upon the whole, disappointed expectation, 
Its most valuable part is the summary views of the re- 
spective plays. In 1766 he furnished the preface, and 
some of the pieces, to a volume of poetical miscellanies 
by Mrs. Anna Williams, This lady was still an inmate 
in his house, and was indeed absolute mistress. Al- 
though her temper was far from pleasant, she had gains 
ed an ascendancy over him which she often maintain- 
ed with peevishness ; but he forgot her fretfulness in 
her distresses. His house was filled with other depen- 
dants besides Mrs. Williams, whose erse tempers 
frequently drove him out of it ; yet nothing that he suf. 
fered from them could induce him to relieve himself at 
their expence. His noble expression was, “ If I dis- 
miss them, who will receive them?’’ In 1767, he had 
the honour to be admitted to a personal interview with 
his Majesty in the library of the Queen’s pares. of 
the conversation which passed, Mr. Boswell has given 
a very interesting and authentic account. On the in- 
stitution of the Royal Academy of Arts, Johnson was . 
sepaiged Professor in Ancient Literature, and proba- 
bly at one time had some design of delivering a course 
of lectures; but, if he ever the intention, he never 
fulfilled it, In 1770-he published a political pamphlet, 
entitled The False Alarm, intended to justify the con- 
duct of ministry, and their majority in the House of 
Commons, for having virtually assumed it as an axiom, 
that the expulsion of a member of parliament was equi- 
valent to exclusion, and thus having declared Colonel 
Lutterel to be duly elected for the county of Middle- 
sex, notwithstanding Mr, Wilkes had a great majority 
of votes. This being justly considered as a great vio- 
lation of the right of election, an alarm for the consti- 
tution Satta itself all over the kingdom. To prove 
this alarm to be false, was the purpose of Johnson’s 
pamphlet ; but even his great powers were inadequate 
to with constitutional truth and reason, and his 
ts failed of effect. The House of Commons 
were ultimately obliged to retrace their steps, and to 
offensive resolution from their journals, 
That the House of Commons might have expelled Mr 
Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as*he should be req 
chosen, was not denied; but incapacitation cannot be 
pronounced but by an act of the whole legislature. It 
was wonderful to see how a prejudice in favour of go- 
vernmient in , and an aversion to popular cla- 
mour, could blind and contract such an understanding 
as Johnson's in this particular case. ‘That it endea- 
voured to infuse a narcotic indifference as to public 
concerns into the minds of the people, and that it broke 
sometimes into an extreme coarseness of contemptuous 
abuse, is. acknowledged even by his most partial bio~ 


i the subject of Johnson's ‘political opinions, it 
would be unjust to the small degree of liberality that 
is to be found in them, to omit notice of a 
wishes in favour of Catholic emancipation. Without 
inquiring, too strictly how far his Toryism might have 
given him this bias as much as his sense. of justice, it 
should be recorded to his honour, that his views on this 
aos were memes and liberal, ay supeaprted those 
which are y gaining ground against rece- 
ding prefaces of modern. barbarism. 


He had 
compassion, says 


t 
Mr. Boswell, for the miseries ye dis- 
tresses of the Irish nation, apueey the Papists, and 
severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating policy 


t of one who had reflected on the opinions Johnson, 
impressions of his own _ Samuel. 
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of the British government, which he said was the most 
detestable mode of persecution. To a gentleman who 


hinted that such policy might be necessary to support 
the authority of the English government, he replied by 
saying, “ Let the authority of the English government 
perish, rather than be maintained'by iniquity. Better 
would it be to restrain the turbulence of the natives by 
the authority of the sword, and to make’ them amena- 
ble to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous po- 
lice, than, by an unrelenting persecution, to beggar and 
starve them.” * be 

In 1771, he published ‘another political pamphlet, 
entitled, Thoughts on the late Transactions pa 
Falklana’s Islands, in which, upon materials furnish 
to him by iniiletry, and upon general topics, expanded 
in his rich style, he successfully endeavoured to per- 
suade the nation that it was wise and laudable to suf- 

fer the question of right to remain: undecided, rather 

than involve our country in another war. It has been 
suggested by some, that he ratéd the importance of 
those islands to Great Britain too low. However this 
may be, his earnestness to avert the calamities of war, 
and his eloquent description of its miseries, cannot be 
Svlct peatoen. ) 

Mr. Strahan the printer, who was himself a member 
of Parliament, and who loved much to be employed in 
political negotiation, thought he should do eminent ser- 
vice both to government and to Johnson, if he could 
be the means of his getting a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. With this view he wrote a strong recommen- 
dation of our author to one of the secretaries of the 
Treasury ; but, for reasons that are not well known, 
the ministry did not take up his suggestion. It was 
much agitated among his friends and admirers, whe- 
ther, if he had obtained a seat in Parliament, he would 
have distinguished himself in debate. Had he entered 
the house at an early period of life, there can hardly be 
a doubt that his knowledge and eloquence would have 
commanded in the legislature a similar esteem to that 
which they scénoasael in literature, but his own ac- 
knowledgment that he had tried several times to speak 
in the Society of Arts and Sciences, but that all his 
flowers of oratory forsook him, render it probable that 
he was too far advanced in age to commence the prac- 
tice of public oratory. Eminence in parliamentary elo- 
quence, in the ablest individuals, has been almost in all 
instances gradual, and the result of training and ex- 
perience. : 

His pamphlet, entitled the Pa/riot, in 1774, was com- 
posed on the eve of a general election, in order to in- 
dispose the people against the oppositionists ; but the 
strongest display of his political bigotry, was reserved 
for his production, entitled, Taxation no Tyranny, which 
was meant as an answer to the declaration of the Ame- 
rican congress, relative to the claims of’ Great Britain. 

Long before this time he had indulged most unfavour- 
able sentiments of our fellow subjects in America. 


“ They are a race of convicts,” he said to Dr. John. 


Campbell, and ought to have been thankful for any 
‘thing we allow them short of hanging.” In this 
pamphlet on the right of Britain to tax America, there 
1s not even acuteness of sophistry, far less any thing 
deserving the name of argument. ’ Positive assertion, 
sarcastical severity, and eXtravagant ridicule, which he 
himself by Sih as a test, composed the rhapsody. 
Ministers themselves thought it decent to retrench some 
of the absurdities which he put to press in defence of 
their cause. They struck out} by his own confession, 
one passage to the following effect: « That the colo. 
nists could with no solidity argue from their not having 
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been taxed while in their infancy, that they should not Talal 


now be taxed ; we do not put a calf into the plough, 
we wait until he is an ox.*~ He said, “they strack it 
out either critically as too Judicrous, dr-politically as too 
exasperating; I care not which. Jt was their business.” 
Dr. Johnson here speaks of his labours. in a light that 
is not far from venal. 

A tour to the Western Islands of Scotland in 1773, 
in which he was accompanied by Mr. Boswell, forms a 
remarkable and entertaining incident in his life. His 
stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August, in which 
he arrived, till the 22d of November, when he set’ out 
on his return to London. He came by way of Ber 
wick-upon-Tweed to Edinburgh, where he remained a 
few days, and then went by St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, ~ 
Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, the 
lenge al object of his tour. He visited the isles of 

ky, hava, Coll,-Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolmkill. 
He then travelled through Ayrshire by Inverary, and 
from thence by Lochlomond and Dumbarton to Glas- 
gow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, the 
seat of Boswell’s family, and by Hamilton back to Edin- 
burgh, where he again spent some time. He thus saw 
the four universities of Scotland, its three Law om Cis 
ties, and as much of the Highland and insular life as 
was sufficient for his philosophical contemplation.— - 
Among his prejudices, a strong antipathy to the na« 
tives of Scotland in general, had long been conspicu« 
ous, and this journey exhibited many instances of his 
contempt for their learning and abhorrence of their re« 
ligion. When he published, however, the account of 
his tour, two years afterwards, more candour and ims 
partiality was found in it than had been ex ;and 
to the praise which is justly due to the e and 
vivacity of his descriptions, it may be added, that the 
Scotch were indebted to him, in some instances, for his 
reprehension of customs and peculiarities from which 
they have since departed. Prejudiced as he was, he 
often made a fair war upon Scottish prejudices; and 
though a sloven, he made some just remarks on the 
sloth and discomforts that retard civilization. On one 
subject he gave more offence to the national feelings 
than truth and candour will permit us to sympathize 
with. Our Celtic scholars have never proved the au- 
thenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, and Johns 
son sturdily denied them to be authentic, If the advo= 
cates for the authenticity of the Gaelic poems had con= 
fined their dig moi to a few fragments, or to any 
moderate ideas of their antiquity, the cause might have 
admitted of a dispute; but when they supported Mac- 
pherson’s imaginary date of the third century, and the 
existence of an entire epic poem, the sarcasms of John- 
son’s incredulity had their full force. a St 

In the month of March 1775, he was gratified by the - 
title of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the uni- 
versity of Oxford, at the solicitation of Lord North. 
In September, he visited France, for the first time, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, and Mr. Baretti. His journey 
did not occupy: more than two months. Foote, who 
happened to be at Paris at the same time, said, that the 
French were perfectly astonished at his figure and 
manner, and at his dress, which was exactly the same 
with what he was accustomed to in London,—his brown 
clothes, black stockings, and plain shirt. Of. the oc. 
currences of this tour it is probable that he kept a 
journal, though unfortunately he never perfected it, 
from want of leisure or inclination, In the preceding 

ear he had also made a journey into Wales; but 

Wales, he observed, is so little different from England, 

that it offers nothing to the speculation of the traveller. 
4 
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1776; he wrote nothing for the public. In that 
senaegbiaanetidiaaed’s Court tok Sirgat tisuoe 
Court, Fleet Street, with a » which ‘he 
ae A room on the ground floor 
to Miss Williams, and the whole of the 
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consisting of about 5000 volumes. Here, in the 
interval of his residence at Streatham, he sat every 
i iving visits, and sometimes gave not inele- 
dinners. i meen — way of it fa 
he had an apparatus e stu it in 
He had laboratory at Streatham, and 
himself with i 


i 


i 
i. 
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in an edition of the works 
of the i ish poets, and wished to prefix to 
each a bi hical and critical preface from his hand: 
Dr. Johnson executed this task with all the spirit and 
of his best days. The publication of his Lives 
the Poets in 1779, and My Sew ne in 1781. 
a separate » they compose four volumes octavo, 
and have made a valuable addition to English biogra- 
phy and criticism. The style of this performance is 
comparatively free from the stiffness and turgidity of 
his earlier i 


This was the last of Johnson's literary labours ; and, 
though when he was in his seventy-first year, 
shews, that his faculties were in as vigorous a state as 


SS aa provision for him for 
his life ; as he (Mr. Thrale) left no son, and a 
have been highly to his 
he bequea' him only 
which was the legacy left to each of his execu- 

the comforts of Johnson’s 
In the course of 1782 he 


that om, summer at Streatham, 
was no His visits to that place be- 
and coy and, in the followin, 
ceased. He hewiver, 4‘ficadl 
widow ‘of iis friend, till 
intention to marry Mr. Piozzi, 
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» it would 
but 
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final adieu to her adviser, 
should have altered his opinion of the man of 
choice. Of the charms of Dr. Johnson's friendship 


nr sarees herself in her Anec- 
Veneration his virtue, reverence for his 
delight in bis conversation, and habitual endu- 
e my husband first put upon me, made 
me go on so with Mr. Johnson ; the perpe- 
tual confinement I will own to have been terrifying in 
the first years of our friendship, and irksome in the 

nor would I pretend to support it without help when 

co-adjutor was no more, 

Thus excluded from the most agreeable dwelling in 
which be had ever been domesticated. he was compelled 
pe ht gee ow thbetiogs’ hours 
among the objects of his bounty, when increasin 
infirmities had made their com phesetrrran Jai 
left them ; and the society of which he 

deprived, rendered him com ive. 
toendure it. From this time the narra. 


ign 
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sures of melancholy and disease, and of numberless Johnson, 
excursions taken to calm his anxiety, and soothe his _ Samuel. 


* floors was made a repository for his paral 
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apprehensions of the terrors of death, by flying, as it 
were, from himself. His health to decline more 
visibly from the month of June 1783, when he had a 
lytic stroke ; and al; he recovered so far as 
to be able to take another journey to Litchfield and 
Oxford towards the close of the year, <7 wow of a 
dropsy indicated the probability of his dissolution not 
being remote. Some relief, however, having been ad- 
ministered, he rejoined the society of his friends ; and, 
with a mind still curious, intelligent, and active, re« 
newed his attention to the concerns of literature, and 
tried his faculties by Latin translations from the Greek 
poets. During his absence, his friends endeavoured to 
procure some addition to his pension, that he might be 
enabled to try the genial effects of a warmer climate in 
the south of Europe. Application was accordingly 
made to the Lord ‘Chancellor Thurlow, who applied to- 
the T for this purpose, but without success. 
His lordship, however, evinced his regard for our au- 
thor, by offering to advance the sum of £ 500 for this 
object ; an offer which Johnson declined, with the most 
dignified ex ions of gratitude, Dr. Brocklesby also 
made a similar 6ffer; nor were there wanting others 
who would have liberally supplied him for his conti- 
nental tour. But these offers were not accepted, and 
his strength was becoming unequal to the effort of a 
j . The dropsy and asthma were making 


_ approaches. No man seems ever to have had the in- 


stinctive horror at the prospect of dissolution more 
strongly impressed on his mind than Johnson. Unfor- 
tunately for himself, he had a smattering of medical 
science, and imagining that the dropsical collection of 
water which oppressed him might be drawn off by ma- 
king‘incisions in the calves of his legs, he said to the 


surgeon who was making slight scarifications in his 
swollen legs, “ deeper, deeper. I want length of life, 
and you are afraid of giving me pain, which I do not 


value ;”” and he afterwards, with his own hand, had 
punctures made for this purpose. Devotion, however, 
18 said at last to have come to the su and pacification 
of hismind. He died on the 15th of December, in the 
seventy-fifth pe of his age. His remains, attended 
= Parke le concourse of friends, were interred in 
estminster Abbey, and a monumental statue has been 
since to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He his , a few legacies ex , toa faith- 
ful black servant, who had long lived with him. A short 
time before his dissolution he haa burnt large masses of 
paper, and, among others, two large quarto volumes, 
containing a full and most particular account of his life. 
The loss of which might be a subject of regret, if the bio- 
ar accounts were not so numerous and authentic. 
ohnson was at his death, and had been for some time 
before it, the most conspicuous character in English li- 
teratare. He had less of the pure quality of genius 
than Goldsmith, but he had more energy in the ex. - 
pression of his prose style, and a more imposing air of” 
consequence in giving weight to his opinions. He was. - 
not so truly eloquent as Burke, but he devoted himself’ 
more to literature. He was less learned than Warbur- 
ton, but more popular from his choice of subjects, and 
superior to that scholar in richness of fancy. There 
was no contemporary prose writer whose style was 
more stg : there was no poet who combined with 
the talent for poetry a command of prose so valuable 
and strong; yet his poetry is marked by precision of 
thought, and not by exquisite feeling, and his prose is 
far being chaste or idiomatic. It abounds with. 
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Johnson, the formality of antithesis, with latinisms, with too many apes of his manner in conversation, as well asin Johnson, 
Samuel. uch abstraction of terms, with a rotundity of words, writing. But, happily, thg prevailing manners of po- Samuel. — 
that is often more sonorous than instructive, and with lite life are now such, that the dogmatic nianner of a “7 


a pomp of metaphor that is frequently applied to tri- 
isl ieleoa: Still there is a breadth and ponent) orm 
in his style, considered as the drapery of his thoughts, 
that makes the richness of its tissue atone for the stiff- 
ness of its folds, And if his colours of language be 
gorgeous, his ideas are for the most part sufficiently vi- 
gorous to stand exposure in the strongest light. 

Asa critic, where his political or accidental preju- 
dices did not happen to interfere, he could seize more vi- 
gorously, than almost any other mind, upon the main 
outlines of merits and defects in ‘poetry, and illustrate 
them with a force and felicity entirely his own. But 
we believe it will be generally granted, that though he 
fully possessed. the. great outlines of critical: discern- 
ment, he had not that finer tact of sensibility which di- 
rects to the more latent and exquisite beauties of poe- 
try... Garrick complained, and we believe justly, that 
he was wholly dead to'the finest impressions of. trage- 
dy ; yet no one, could give, in general terms, amore 
just description of the merits which tragedy. should 
possess. His critical sensibility was sagacious, not sen- 
sitive. Those who blame him for not going deeper 
among our ancient poets, in his edition of them, forget 
that the study of our elder poets was but then begun. 
Of the poets whom he criticised, he made, upon the 
whole, a pretty fair estimate. It is the rage of modern 
taste to exaggerate the merits of all our old minor poets ; 
Johnson’s work will probably serve, in a future age, to 
counteract this overweening opinion. Indeed, at this 
moment there is no critical authority to which we 
should resort more willingly, than to his, against the 
tasteless depreciation of Pope, which has. of late been 
so ominously current. The history of his life cannot 
be perused without many recollections of personal es- 
teem. The traits of his charity and benevolence to the 
unfortunate are very numerous, He was a dutiful son 
and a kind master ; and the spectacle of his early ca- 
reer, that of a friendless scholar, supporting himself by 
the toils of literature, bursting forth upon the world as 
aman of genius, through the clouds of poverty, de- 
pression, and hypochondria, and maintaining all along a 
virtuous pride and independence of character ;—this is 
an object of interesting and even of elevated contempla- 
tion. It may soften our animadversion, though it can- 
not wholly blind us to his faults as a philosopher and a 
man. In neither of these views, whether we consider 
him as an individual member of society, or a teacher 
of the truths that publicly interest society, can he be 
held up as an object altogether entitled to be loved, or 
fit to imitated. He seems neither to have felt nor 
practised one of the first duties of a member of society — 
that of social and civilized deportment. The history 
of his conversations, as related by Mr. Boswell, gives us 
the picture of a Sang ai amusing, but of a coarse 
and insolent mind. hatever praise may be due to 
his strictly private and domestic virtues, he often 
brought no better feelings into promiscuous society, 
than those of spleen, egotism, and domineering pride. 
We are told by his, biographers only of his victories in 
the warfare of conversation ; but. private tradition has 
preserved. many anecdotes of his insolence being pro- 
perly chastised, and often in the most humiliating man- 
ner, by individuals who were his inferiors in general 
knowledge. It would have been well if these had been 
recorded with equal assiduity as his triumphs ; for his 
example was calculated to injure the tone of general 
manners ; and it is certain that there were at one time 


judices of the nursery ; and, with 


Johnson would not at this moment be *lerated. 

He was an advocate of arbitrary power in politics, 
though it is but justice to mention with what particu- 
lar qualifications, He abhorred the existence of abso 
lute slavery, and used to express his detestation of that 
remaining blot upon our national”character, the slavery 
of negroes in our colonies. He wished well, to Roman 
Catholic emancipation ; and even after the alarm of the 
memorable riots in London, rejoiced that the acquittal 
of Lord George Gordon had not sanctioned the doctrine 
of executing a man for consi/ructive treason., So far his 
sense of rectitude prevailed, in particular cases, over his 

neral tendency to bigotted and despotic sentiments, 
But the main current of his opinions ran in the latter 
channel. We need-not trouble the reader with quota- 
tions ; for the most who haye perused _his life, must 
remember many traits of his superstition and intoler- 
ance. He bowed to a bishop as to a being of a superior 
nature. He abused, in the most rancorous terms, a 
young woman who had been guilty of quitting the 
established church, and joining the society of Quakers, 
declaring that she had no right to think for herself on 


the subject. He spoke of Rousseau as one whom he - 


would have rejoiced to punish as a felon, We are not 
disciples of Rousseau ; but we have no hesitation in de- 
claring our opinion, that some of Dr. Johnson’s tenets 
were not less noxious than those of the philosopher of 
Geneva. In point of immediate and obvious evil: ten« 
dency, nothing that Rousseau ever wrote was so per= 
nicious as our author’s pamphlet on the subject of our 
dispute with America. It may not be easy to ascertain 
how much influence that production exercised in bias« 
ing the public mind towards hostilities ; but he lent 
his influence, such as it was, to sanction unjust pre- 


tensions, and to promote the exasperation and suffer- 


ings of millions of his species. 

he tendency of his abstract sentiments in favour of 
arbitrary power, was, perhaps, not very mischievous. 
It is chiefly in confined and particular questions that, 
the sophistry of an illiberal writer can do much harm, 


Taken in a general view, an animated author counter= 


acts all the evil impressions which he can make against 
the cause of liberty, by the spirit of discussion which 


he awakens, and by the attention and contradiction - 


which he provokes. Johnson defended principles with 
his pen, which, in the long run, can never be support 
ed but by the sword. ; ; 
Nevertheless, when we assign to departed individuals 
their respective rank in the scale of benefactors to their 
species, we cannot forget the question, whether they, 


have lent the strength of their talents to promote the - 


progress of moral civilization, or to retard the emanci« 
ation of the human mind from bigotry and pee 
Fiad the leading spirits of our literature beenvall like 
Dr. Johnson, we might have been at this day burning 
witches, and believing in the second sight, With what 
contrasted feelings do we rise from perusing the life 
and writings of that Milton, whom, our author has 
urtrayed with the heavy hand of malignant hatred. 
ilton Jeft his contemporaries behind him, in his high 
moral and political views, and bequeathed texts for suce 
ceeding times to comment upon, and to put in practice, 
Johnson straggled behind his. own age, among the pre- 
his eloquence and 
manly powers, came from.the most enlightened capital 
in the world, to find the reveries of barbarism in the 
island of Sky congenial with his own opinions. (x) 
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Joinery. Fig. 12. Shallow flutes, which may also be applied 
—\~"” to columns, pilasters, and flat bands. __ : 

Fig. 13. Style of a door or shutter, with part of the 
panel, shewing the mouldings which are here termed 

uirk, ogee, and bead. 

Fig. 14. Style and part of the panel of'a door or shut~ 
ter, shewing the mouldings which are in this example 
termed quirked ovolo and bead. : 

Fig. 15. Section of'a door style, with part of the pas 
nel; shewing the mouldings which are here termed 
bolection mouldings. } 

Figs: 16, 17, 18, and 19, are various forms of sections 
for sash bars. 


Scribing and Mitreing. 


When two bodies are so fitted together that their 
surfaces intersect or meet each other, they are in gene- 
ral said to mitre or scribe. 

Two bodies are said to mitre together in a plane 
passing through the common intersection of’ their sur- 
faces, 

One body is said to scribe upon another, when the 
two surfaces intersect each other, and when so much of 
the ‘one body. is cut off to make way for the other 
body entire. 

In finishing, whether the bodies are mitred or scribed, 
the external appearance is the same. 

Theory of As the theory of the intersection of geometrical bo- 
the intersece dies with one another has been omitted in the article 
tion of geoe Carpentry, where it is absolutely necessary in theprac- 
metrical tice. of groins and arches, in order to. make correct 
wees work ; and as it is also essential in joinery, in mitreing, 
and scribing, we shall make no apology for inserting it 
in the present article, 
The bodies which we shall suppose to be joined to- 
gether are prisms, cones, and conoids. 
Prisms include all solids which may be cut into 
equal and similar sections by parallel planes, and which 
may also be cut. by parallel planes in some other di- 
rection into parallelograms of the same length; and 
consequently by this definition, not only tri , TC= 
tangular, and polygonal prisms are included, but also 
cylinders, cylindroids, and such as may. have. parallel 
sections, equal and similar parabolas, or equal and si- 
milar Saaiates 
Parabolic and hyperbolic prisms are here supposed 
to be generated in the following manner, Imagine the 
lane of the figure to be, with its apex, along a straight 
ine perpendicular thereto, while its axis or double or- 
dinate to the axis may describe a plane. 

In order to prevent repetitions, let it be understood, 
that when two prisms intersect each other, that they 
intersect at right angles, 

The me of ascertaining the construction of the 
meeting of the surfaces of two different bodies, is to 
suppose the position of the one body, given in respect 
to the other, and the position of both in respect to 
a given-plane, and the projection of the intersection of 
the two surfaces to be made on that»plane. 

For the purpose of projection, let us suppose that 
besides the plane on which the projection is made, there 
are. two others atiright angles, forming, with the plane 
of projection, an internal solid angle. 

o render the practice of this easy, we shall suppose 
that. when the intersection of two prisms is requir. 
ed, the ends are placed at right angles to the plane of 
projection, and that the double moles of their gene- 
rating figures are parallel thereto. 

Let us suppose, in the case, of two prisms joining,. 
that the planes generated by the axis of the generating 
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figure of each prism, are the plane whose distances are Joinery. 
respectively « and y, ; Theoty oF 


Or, in the case of a prism _joining with a conoid, that +" 
the plane described Ey tse che of ae generating figure an of ae 
of the prism, and the plane passing through the axis metrical 
or centre of the conoid at right angles therewith, and bodies. 
also to the plane of projection. are the two planes whose 
distances are respectively x and y. 

Pros. To find the projection of the intersection of Problem, 
two prisms, or of a prism and conoid. ; 

Suppose the plane‘of projection to pass through one 
extremity of the axis of the generating figure, and ‘let 
a be equal to the axis of that figure, and consequently 
equal to the distance of the most remote point of the 
intersection of the two solids from the plane’of projec- 
tion ; and let z be equal to the distance of any point in 
the intersection from the said plane, x equal 'to the dis 
tance of that point from one of the vertical planes, and 
Aw distance of the-same point from the other vertical 

ane. 

3 Find the equation of the one generating curve in 
terms of x and z, also the equation of the other gene- 
rating curve in terms of y and z. Find the value of z 
or any equal power of 'z in each of these equations; put 
these values equal to one another ; then the equation be- 
tween « and y will determine the ies of the curve, 

Ex. 1. Suppose two parabolic prisms to intersect each 
other, so that the apex line of the one prism, and the 
rectangle opposite the apex line of the other, may be in 
the plane of projection. : 

Fig. 20, Plate CCCXXXIII, Let CI be the.apex line Prate 
of the one prism, and A’F the line described by the ex. CC°XXXIIL 
tremity of the axis which meets the double ordinate of ¥i8 2 
the other. Let APDC be half of the generating para« 
bola, of which its axis forms the line CI; and A’P/D’C’ 
half the generating section, of which the extremity of 
the axis that meets the double ordinate forms the line 
A'F. 

Draw BP paralle) to CD; make AC =a, CD=0, 
AB =z, and BP =y.- Draw B’/P’ parallel to C’D’; 
make C’A’ =a, oy =c; CB’=z, and ‘BP’ =z; 
therefore B’A’ will be = a—z. 1 

Then, by the property of the parabola, 


In the section APDC, a: z:: 2: y?; therefore amok; 


and in the section C’D’/P’A’, aia—z: 2c: a2; theres 
ax ; , 
forez =a——_- 


ay? ay ae 


Consequently ied a ; whence we infer, that 


the curve FGHRI, which.is the projection of the two 
prismatic surfaces is an ellipse: 

If b=, the projection will be a or : 

Ex. 2.°Su the generating figures of both’ prisms Example 2. 
to be bo Lag before ¢ and hi the nhc. de» : 
scribed by the double ordinate of each’ is. on the plane 
of projection, to find the projection: of: the: intersection 
of their surfaces. ae 

Let APDC, Fig. 21. Plate CCCXXXIII, be the gener- PraTz 
ating figure of the one prism, and A’P’D’C! that of the C°°XXx11% 
other. Make CA =a, CB=2z, CD =6, and BP=a, Fis #4 — 
also C’A’ =c, C’B'\=2z, C’D’ =d,; and: B’P’= y; 
therefore BA = a — z, and B/A/ =c—2. 

From the property of the parabola we have from: the 
figure APDC, a:a—2:: 6%: 2? ; whence z=a— 
shai also from the figure A’P’D/C, c:c—2z::d*:4?; . 
SF 


cy ‘ a x? 
whence # = c-——4- ; therefore a— edo 73 
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into the edge of the shutter, upon the supposition that 
the inside lining would be too thin for the screws 
which are employed in fastening them, in order to have 
sufficient hold. ; 

Fig. 9. Shews the method of hanging a door with 
centres which are entirely concealed. Suppose ad 
that part of the side of the jamb which comes in con- 
tact with the edge of the door ; bisect ad in 6, and 
draw bc perpendicular to ad; make be equal to ba 
or 5d, and join ac andcd; from ¢ describe an arc 
aed, which shows the part to be hollowed out of the 
jamb. The centres are fixed to the top or bottom of 
the door. The upper centre must be so constructed as 
to admit of being taken out of the socket, so that the 
door may be unhung, as may be required. 

Fig. 10. Shews the method of hanging shutters in the 
usual way, where the centres of the kauckle of the hinge 
is placed exactly opposite to the, perpendicular part of 
the rebate. The dotted lines shew the flap exactly as 
folded back. : : 

Fig. 11. Shews how the hinge is to be placed when 
the axis of the knuckle cannot be placed opposite to the 
joint. Thus, let ab be the distance of the edge of the 
flap from the edge of the shutter ; bisect a 5 in c; then 
c is the point opposite to which the centre of the hinge 
must be placed. This situation for the knuckle of the 
hinge becomes necessary, when the shutters are not 


“square at the ends, or when the boxing-room is not 


Fig..12. 
Fig. 13. 


Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


sufficiently ample. The principle is to place the centre 
of the knuckle of the hinge at half the distance of the 
edge of the flap from the rebate on the edge of the 
shutter. 

Fig. 12. Shews the two parts as hinged together. 

Fig. 13. When a door. has a cornice, or other pro- 
jecting moulding, and when it is required.to bring the 
doors in a situation, when open, parallel to its place 
when shut, the knuckle of the hinge must be/made to 
project as far, -or something more, ‘than the cornice or 
caping moulding. This principle will be sufficiently 
evident by inspecting the figure. The dotted lines shew 
the situation of the Soot when folded back. 

Fig. 14. Shews the form of a rule-joint, either for 
shutters or furniture that require to open no farther 
than a right-angle, and that are to be exposed at the 
external angle. Here the centre of the hinge must ob- 
viously be in the centre of the arc. 

Fg. 15. Shews the same when turned to a right- 
angle, 

Shutters are always within the apartments, where- 
ever beauty is aimed at ; those on the outside destroy- 
ing the appearance of the front. * They are divided in- 
to several vertical slips folding behind each other, for 
the conveniency of concealing them within the thick. 
ness of the wall. Each slip or fold is framed and ¢om- 
posed of several panels, either raised, or flat, surround- 
ed with small mouldings contained within the thick- 
ness of the framing. 

The case in which the shutters are enclosed, is call- 
ed the boxing. The parts of the sash-frame in connec« 
tion with the shutters, are the inside lining which forms 
one side of the boxing, and to which the front shutter 
ishung. The vertical piece of wood which adjoins the 
edges of the sashes and the inside lining, is called the 
pulley style, The vertical piece of wood which joins the 

ulley style on the outside, parallel to the inside lining, 
1s called the outside lining, That side of the boxing 
which is parallel to the face of the shutter, is called the 
back of the boxing. The remaining third side of the 
boxing is either formed by the architrave which sur- 
rounds the aperture within the room, or, in very good 
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houses, by a 
of the wall. The parts of the sash-frame, which are 
parhllel to the horizon, are”the sill and (op, which 
names bespeak the situation in. which Yhey are placed. 
Inside beads are those slips of wood, rounded on the 
edges, which form one side of the-race or groove for 
the sashes torunin, Parting beads are those slips of 
wood whjch separate the upper and lower sashes. 

The method of making doors open exactly, so as to 
cut away the least quantity of wood, or to keep the 
narrow planes of the edges as nearly perpendicular to the 
face of the work as possible, depends upon the fol- 
lowing, principle. 

Supposing a correct section to be drawn ‘then if the 
aperture be shut with a door to open in one breadth, 
draw a straight line from the centre of the hinge to the 
opposite angle of the plane ; perpendicular to which, 
draw another straight line, and this perpendicular will 
give the splay of the jamb which comes in contact with 
the edge of the door which is to be fastened or locked 
therein. If the aperture is closed with two doors, the 
principle is still the same, as it is only necessary to 
consider one of them to open at a time, while the edge of 
the other, which is bolted to the floor and soffit, is con- 
sidered as a jamb; then proceeding with the other half, 


which is thus left to turn on its hinges, as if it were ap: >, 
whole, in the same manner that we have now described. ccexxxry, 
Fig. 16. Shews the section of a door for a straight Fig. 16. 


wall. 


Fig. 17. Is the section of folding doors, Here it will Fig, 17, 


be necessary to attend to the principle. 


Fig. 18. Is the section of a door in one breadth in a Fig. 18. 


circular wall, Here the joints should tend to the axis 
of the cylinder. 

Fig. 19. Is the section of a door in a 
in two parts. In this the above metho 
tended to. 

Fig. 20. Is the section of a double door, to, 
the space on the concave side. Here, in particular, 
the above method of making the doors open to clear 
the jambs should be attended to. 


should be at- 


Fig. 21. Is the section of a single door, to open to Fig, 21, 


the concave side. Here the principle of making it open 
must also be attended to. - . 


Raking Mouldings. 


Raking mouldings depend upon the ptinciple of a Raking - 
solid angle consisting of three plane angles, or what mouldings. — 


may be called a trihedral ; and this may be considered 
either as a hollow or as a solid, ane as it may be 
used externally or internally. The mouldings are sup- 

to be placed in two of the lines of concourse, and 


to meet each other in a plane passing through the other 


line of concourse. 
The raking mouldings of a pediment are ced up- 
ona solid trihedral, the horizontal moulding being dis- 
upon the obtuse angle, and the raking mould~ 
ings upon the top of the tympanum. In this case, the 
mitre of the mouldings is in the same plane with the 
line: of concourse of the two sides of the building. 
The three planes which terminate in a point in the 
inside of a rectangular room, may be considered as a 
hollow trihedral. Now, if these three planes which 


constitute the trihedral be at right-angles,- no difficulty 


can occur in constructing the mouldings, as each cor- 
nice may have the same section, and as the direction of 
both cornices are perpendicular to the line of concourse 
of the two vated sides of the room; but where the 
one cornice is perpendicular, and the other oblique, the 
case becomes the same as the preceding. 


lindrical wall, Fig. 19. 


n-to Fig. 20. 
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of a bow window, where the sides are vertical planes 
with each other. 

CCCKXXV. Shews the elevation of a 

© eager Na Te seen 

Fig. 2. the elevation of an open pediment with 
the same cornice as Fig. 1. It is in such examples as 
these that raking mouldings occur. 
_ Fig. 3. Shews the method of tracing a raking cima- 

The curve 

moulding in -the 


— 


\.and 2. The middle 


ex- 
a section of the level return moulding 
; and the curve shewn in the middle is a 


= 
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Fig. 7. Section of a raking architrave and soffit for 


the return of a splayed window, which is sometimes 
both necessary and ornamental in thick walls. 
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is the architrave for the soffit, which we shall suppose pig, 7. 


to be given in order to obtain No. 2, Let DF repre- 
sent a section of the plane of the face of the soffit, then 
to find any point in the curve, draw E ¢ perpendicu- 
lar to DF cutting C_f, the face of the raking architrave, 
at f; make fe equal to FE, and e will be a point in the 
raking moulding of the splayed architrave. Other 
points will be found in the same manner, and when a 
sufficient number are obtained, the curve may be drawn 
through these points by the hand. 

Fig. 8. Is another design finished with reeded mould- 


ings; the method of tracing is the same, but this is - 


more particularly explained in the next figure. 
Fig. 9. Is the method of tracing the menting ofa rak- 
ing architrave more particularly explained. The mould- 
ing chosen for this, p is an ogee reverse. No. 1. 
is the given moulding. No. 2. the raking one, which 
is required to bé found. AE, e B, are the of the 
mouldings, which are supposed to be in the plane of the 
finishing of the walls. EF and ef are the fillets which 
front eachother. FG, fg, the sides of the quirks of the 
mouldings. I, i 4, the faces of the fillets. LK, 14, the 
returns of thesame, and IQPHONG, and iqphong, 
mouldings. Then to find any point / in the curve, 

> Hh parallel to AB, and supposing these mould. 
ings to be of equal thickness, draw ae ndicular to 
} make ae equal to AE; draw HM perpendicular 

to AE, cutting it at M; make am equal to AM, and 
draw mh lel to BC, A will be a point in the rak- 
‘ing ing as required. In the same manner, all 
the other points will be found and completed as before. 
Fig. 10. Is a torus moulding for skirting stairs, The 
curve at the lower end shows the section that the mould- 
ing at the return makes in the passage below. The upper 
curve is a section of the moulding on the return at the 
landing. The middle curve is a section of the mould- 
ing placed. in the staircase itself. This form of oblique 
curvatures would only take place in a straight flight of 
stairs, where the steps both begin and in the pas- 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. Shews the method of mitreing skirting, where Fig. 11. 


the wall of a staircase is continued betore the first step, 
and after the landi 


Fig. 12. Shews another method, by taking away the Fig. 12. 


angles. Thus take two equal distances A AC. 
Draw BD ndicular to AB, and CD perpendicular 
toAC. T with D as a centre, describe the arc BC, 


which is the curve required. 


Fig. 13. Shews the method of finding the forms of Vig. 13. 


the bars of a.bow window. ‘The principle is the same 
as described in Fig. 9. No. 1. is asection of the given 
bar. No. 2. is a section of the raking bar in the mitre 
of an oblique angle. No. 3. section of the bar in aright 
angle. 

Formation of Bodies in Parts by joining them with Glue. 
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Fig. 3. Two boards fixed at right angles, 
curve bcdef, of 


the one being glued upon the si other. They Fig, 1—3. 
are strengthened by 2 block, which is fitted and glued sy 
to the interior sides, 
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Fig. 4. No. 1. A section of two boards at an oblique 
angle, mitred and glued together, with a block in the 
angle. No. 2. shews the inner sides of the boards thus 
fixed. © By this method columns are glued up. 

Fig. 5. No, 1. Section of an architrave. As the 
moulding is generally, ifnot always glued to the plate or 
board, the dotted line circumscribing the moulded part 
shews the section of the piece to.be glued. No. 2. face 
of the architrave. No. 3. asection of the architrave be- 
fore it is moulded. No. 4. a front of the same. No. 5. 
a section of the same to a reduced size, with the button 
and nail, shewing the manner in which the two parts 
are glued together. No. 6. shews the back of the ar- 
chitrave with the buttons. The black dots shew the 
heads of the nails. The buttons are used, in order to 
bring the two surfaces which are glued together in con- 
tact, after the pieces have been set and held together, 
and are afterwards knocked off wherf the glue becomes 
dry, and then the moulding is stuck, as shewn by the 
section, No. 1. and elevation, No. 2, 

Fig. 6, Shews the method of glueing up a solid niche 
in wood. No. 1. is the elevation. Here the work is 
constructed in the same manner as if it were stone or 
brick, except that the joints are all parallel to the plane 
of the base ; for it is difficult to make a joint with cur- 
ved surfaces, as would necessarily be the case if they 
all tended to the centre of the sphere. No. 2. and No. 
3. shew the two bottom courses, where the vertical joints 
are made to break, and not to fall in the same 2 a 
This is distinctly seen in the elevation, No. 1. 

Fig. 7. Shews the manner of glueing veneers together, 
so as to form a cylindrical surface. This is done by nail- 
ing brackets to a board, with their faces upwards, and 
their ends perpendicular, leaving a cavity sufficient for 
the veneers and wedges between the ends. In Ne. 1. 
the thin part in the form of an are shews the veneers in 
the state of being glued, and the wedges are shewn 
upon the convex side. No, 2, is a section of the board 
and bracket. The veneers ought to be heated before a 
large fire, and the glue laid on the surfaces that are to 
come in contact as hot as possible, to prevent the glue 
from setting, observing to glue only a small portion at 
a time, and then wedge it up. When the glue is dry, 
the wedges must be slackened, and the veneers, which 
will then form one solid, taken out. 


Fig. 8. Shews a very strong method of forming a con. . 


cave surface, by laying the veneer upon a cylinder, and 
backing it with blocks in the form of bricks, which are 
glued to the convex side of the veneers, and to each 
other. The fibres of the blocks must be as nearly pa- 
rallel as possible’ to the fibres of the veneers. No. 1. 
shews a section of the cylinder, veneer, and blocks. 
No. 2. shews the convex side of the blocks. 

Fig. 9. Shews another method of glueing.veneers to- 
gether with cross pieces screwed to a cylinder, the ve- 
= being placed between the cross pieces and the cy- 

inder. 

Fig. 10. Shews the method of glueing up columns in 
eight staves or pieces, the whole being glued together 
in the manner of Figure 4. We must here observe, 
that the workman must be careful to keep the joints out 
of the flutes; for being in the fillets, there will be moré 
substance to prevent them from giving way. No. 1. is 
a section of the column at the top ; and No. 2.a section 
at the bottom. After being supposed to be glued to- 
gether, the octagons and mitres must be laid down cor- 
rectly, in order to form the joints truly. Here are 
two bevels shewn, one for trying up the mitres, and the 
other for trying the work wee put together, 
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lines directed to the centre, shew the joints of the up-« 


Fig. 11. Shews the method of glueing up the base of’ 
a column, according to the following description. Let 
a-course, consisting of piecesf equal lengths, be close- 
ly jointed together upon a plane surfacé or board, so as 
to be something more than the diameter of the most 
projecting moulding in the base, then glue the joints 
firmly together, and plane the upper surface smooth, - 
Upon this course lay a second, with the same number 
of pieces as the first, closely jointed at the ends as be« 
fore, and also to the upper surface of the lower course; 
glue down one of the pieces, so that the middle of its 
length may fall upon the joint of the two under pieces; 
then the others being glued on successively till the 
‘space is closed, a third may be repeated jn the same 
manner. The horizontal joints of these courses must 
be so regulated, as to fall at the junction of two mould. 
ings, forming a re-entering angle. When the glue is 
thoroughly hardened, the base may be sent to be turn- 
ed, A base, glued up in this manner, will stand much 
better than one which has the fibres of the wood per- 
pendicular. No. 1, is the plan of the base. The whole 
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per course ; and the dotted lines tending to the same 
point, shew the joints of the course below. F 

Fig. 12. Shews the method of glueing up the modern Fig. 
Tonic capital. No, 1. is the plan exhibiting the man- - 
ner of placing the blocks, No. 2. is the elevation of the 
same. The plan is here inverted. 4 

Fig. 13. Shews the manner of glueing up the Corin- fig, 13, 
thian capital for curving of the leaves. No. 1. is the 
plan inverted. No. 2. the elevation. The abacus is 
glued up in the same manner as the Ionic capital, Fig. 
12 


1%, 


Fig. 14. Is themethod of forming acylindrical surface, Fig. 14, ” 
without veneers, by equidistant parallel grooves, and 
by inserting slips of wood in the grooves. No. 1, ex+ 
hibits the Gericial, and No. 2. the plan. bk te 
Fig. 15. Shews the method of forming aconic body. Fig: 15 
The theory of this is no more than covering the frus« 
trum of a cone; the covering is formed by two con-« 
centric arcs, and terminated at the ends by the radii; 
the radius of the one arc is the whole slant side of the 
cone, that of the other is the slant side of the part cut 
off. Here the grooves are all directed to the centre, 


and filled: in with slips of wood glued as before, the 


semicircle ABC below, is the plan: the are HI must ~ 
be equal to the semicircumference ABC. : 

Fig. 16, Is the same for a smaller segment. . Fig. 16. 

Fig. 17. Shews the method of glueing up/a sphere Fig. 17, 
or globe, by the same method. No. 1. the face of the 
piece; No. 2. the edge, shewing the depth of the 
grooves; No. 8. shews the mould for forming the 
pieces to the true curvature; No. 3. exhibits the faces 
of two pieces put together. i 

Circular headed sash frames in cirgular walls. The 
principle of a circular headed sash frame in a 
wall, Sepeata upon the section of a cylinder, and,the 
developement gf the surface as cut by another er 
der, In the formation of the radial bars, two of the 
sides are parallel planes, and the edges are portions of 
cylindrical surfaces, contained between the exterior and 
interior faces of the wall. To form the cylindrical sur- 
faces of the concave and convex sides of the radial 
bars, it will be necessary to be informed, that the 
curves which direct the shape of the edges are portions 
of two different ellipses, formed by cutting two dif- 
ferent cylindrical surfaces contained between the two 
sides of the cylindrical wall, and concentric therewith 
by two parallel planes, inclined at the same angle as the 
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have 66; then supposing a step to be 10 inches in 
breadth, the height should. be ¢¢—=6} inches,- which is 
nearly, if not exactly, what common practice would al- 
low. The proportion of steps being thus-regulated, 
the next consideration is'the number requisite between 
two floors or stories: to ascertain this, we have only to 
su the breadth of the steps to be given, say 10 
Sationeaehs as depending on eres sdlomred for the 
staircase, and this, according to the rule laid down, will 
require a rise of 7 inches nearly, Suppose then the 
distance from floor to floor to be 13 feet 4inches = 160 
inches; then +$2=22%, which would be the number re- 
wired. But as the steps must be equal in height, we 
should rather take twenty three rises, provided the 
staircase room would admit of it. _ 

Stairs have several varieties of structure, which de- 
pend principally on the situation and destination of the 
building. ° 

Dog legged stairs, are those that have no opening or 
well hole; the rail and balusters of both the progressive 
and returning flights fall in-the same vertical planes. 

Geometrical stairs, ave those which have an opening 
down the middle, and: of which every step derives its 
sane from that immediately below, and from the 
wall of the staircase. 

The steps of a stair consist of two parts, one being 

arallel, and the other perpendicular tothe horizon. 
The part which is parallel is called the tread of the 
step, and the other part which is perpendicular, is called 
the riser. ; 

The rough timber work which is used in the support 
of a stair, is called the carriage. 

The string board, is a board fitted against the ends 
of the steps next to the well-hole, so as to make a com- 
plete finish ; and the string which terminates the ends 
of the winders, is a veneer made in the form of'a spiral 
back, with thick wood, so as to make it sufficiently 
strong. ‘ 

The most certain method of carrying up a stair, 
whether of stone or wood, is to provide a rod of suffi- 
cient length to reach from one floor to the other, divid- 
ed into as many equal parts as the risers:are in number, 
and thereby to try every step as the work advances. , 


Hand Railing. 


A hand rail is the upper part of the fence ina geome- 
trical stair, In order that the hand may glide easily 
along the rail without straining the body, it is evident 
that the rail ought to follow the general line of the steps, 


and to be quite smooth and free from inequalities. 


The principle of hand railing depends on the method 
of finding the section of a right cylinder, cylindroid, 
or prism, according to three given points in or out of 
the surface, that is, the section made by a plane through 
three given points in space. 

‘The cylinder, cylindroid, or prism, is hollow, and 
equal in thickness to the breadth of the rail that is to 
the horizontal dimension of its section, and the ends or 
nae the same as the plane or projection upon the 

oor. 

The hand rail of a stair may always be formed of a 
portion of this cylinder, cylindroid, or prism, the base 
of which is the plane of the stair ; for the hand rail it- 
self must stand over the plane, it will therefore be con- 
tained between the vertical surface of the cylinder, cy- 
lindroid, or prism. And as the hand rail is got out in 
portions, so that each portion may stand over a quadrant 
of the circle, or ellipse, which forms the plane, we 
may also suppose such a portion contained between two 


y 


. sides of the plank, that, when the superfluous parts are 


allel planes, so that the portion of the handrail, Joinery. 
Eeahue contained between the two cylindrical, or pine ~a 
droidie surfaces, and the tworparallel planes!> The parts. 
which are to be joined together to fortsthe rail, are to 
be ates nn in such a manner, that when set upon 
their place, all the sections which may be sw to 
be made by a vertical plane passing through the axis of 
the cylinder, or cylindroid, may be rectangles, and this _ 
is called the squaring of the rail ; which is all that can 
be done by at rules. 

Now, as hand rails are not made of such portions of 
hollow cylinders or cylindroids, but of plank wood, we 
have only to consider how such portions may be form- 
ed from a plank sufficiently thick. As the faces of the 
plank are planes, we may suppose the rail contained be- 
tween two parallel planes, that is, between the two faces 
oftheplank. Then such figures are to be drawn on the 


cut away, the surfaces that are formed between the op- 
posite figures are portions of the external and internal 
cylindrical or cylindroidicsurfaces. A mould made in 
the form of these figures, is called the face mould, which 
is only a section of the cylinder or cylindroid through __ 

three points in space. : 

The vertical, or cylindrical, or cylindroidic surfaces 

being formed, the upper and lower surfaces must next be - 
formed. This is done, by bending another mould reund 
one of the cylindrical or cylindroidic surfaces, generally 
made to the convex side, and drawing lines on the sur« 
face round the edges of this mould.. Then the super- 
fluous wood is cut away from the top and bottom, so 
that if the piece were set in its place, anda straight 
edge applied upon the surfaces now formed, and direct- 
ed to the axis of the well hole parallel to the horizon, 


ae 


it would coincide with the surface. The mould thus 
applied upon the convex side to form the top and bot. a 
tom of the piece, is called the falling mould. 

To find these moulds, the plan of the steps and rail 
must first be laid down; then the falling mould, which 
must be regulated by the heights of the steps; and 
lastly the face mould is ascertained by the falling mould, 
which furnishes the three heights alluded to... 

Plate CCCX XXVIII. Fig. 1. Isa dog-legged staircase. PLatE 
No. 1. is the plan. No. 2. the elevation, shewing the ccexxxvur. 
rough pie under the steps, and the sling rod marked Fig. 1. 
into equal divisions, for regulating the work in the pro- _ 
cess of putting it up. The dotted lines above the rail, ~ 
drawn by the square, show how the centres of the ares 
that form the ramp are found. + 

Fig. 2. Geometrical staircase with winders. No. 1. Fig. 2. 
isthe plan. No. 2. the elevation and section. As the 
staircase is, supposed to be cut through the middle, pa- 
rallel to its length or longest dimension, it would beab.« — 
surd to represent the whole elevation, as is frequently ~ 
done; for this reason, only the farther half is represent- 
ed, and the steps of the other half are shewn by dotted 
lines. i ; Fe . 

Fig. 3. Geometrical staircase without winders. No. Fig. s. 

l. is theplan. -No. 2. the elevation. rs. int such con- 
structions as this and the last figure, w great nicety 
of workmanship, and skill in  cnoenaiinaie are found 


-. Fig. 4. A section of the rail and mitre cap for a Fig. & 

dog-legged staircase. The dotted lines are drawn from 

the section of the rail. No, 1. to the mitre. No. 2. in : 

ie eoabel From thence in a ares of a to i 
e straight line ing through the centre @ cap : 

at right angles tolthé Sasaait stzuigdre Kites: then perpen-~ 

diculats are drawn, and made equal in.length to the 


Fig 2. 


Fig. 9. 


w the scroll for terminating the hand rail of a 
Poser stair at the bottom. Let AB, Fig.\7. be the 


given; draw AE perpendicular to AB ; divide 
AB into eleven equal , and make AE equal to one 
Gian at), obs E ; bisect AB in C, and BE in 
F. Make CD 


rr eta mg anal = 9 anced 


to ID, and so on to meet the diagon 
as acentre, with the distance DB, describe the arc 


BG. From I as a centre, with the distance IG, de- 
scribe the are GE. From K as a centre, with the dis- 
tance KE, describe the arc EH. From L as a centre, 


with the distance LH, describe the arc HP. Proceed 
in the same manner, and complete the remaining three 
quarters, which will « the outside of the scroll. 
Make BR equal to the breadth of the rail, viz. about 
two inches and a quarter. Then, with the centre D, 
and distance DR, the arc RS. With the cen- 
tre I, and the distance 1S, describe the arc ST ; and with 
the centre T, and distance KT, describe the are TU, 
will i 


cover, or horizontal part of the step; if / the face of 
the string-board ; mno the projection of the nos- 


hee. Shews the cover-board for the curtail step ; 


of the scroll; opqrs the nosing of the curtail step: 


to the ¥ 
eee peree ears ig. 9. are drawn from the same 
centres as 
‘Three from the base being given on the sur- 
Ses ofc eblieders co Caomgh Caree'siece nts on its 
surface, to find a section of the cylinder, the heights 
(abcde toast 


pendicular to EF, cutting EF at M. About K as 
centre describe the arc MN, cutting CF at N, and draw 
‘NI. From F, with the distance FI, describe an arc 
» And and join FL. In the arc ABC take any namber 

points, from which draw lines parallel to FI, meet- 
ing the’chord "CF. From these points in the chord CF 
draw lines parallel to CE to meet EF. From these 
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points draw lines peer: to FL, 

lines parallel to FI ; and through the extremities draw 

the curve EPD, which is the section of the cylinder 
ired. The angle which the section now found 

ot with the plane ACED, is equal to the angle 

Fig. 1. No. 1. is the of a part of a geometrical 
stair with winders and flyers below and above, with the 
rail marked upon the plan. No. 2. is the falling mould, 
found in the following manner. ABC is the semicir- 
cumference of ABC, No. 1. extended in a straight line ; 
AD and CE are each in length equal to the breadth of 
one of the flyers extended in the same line ; EF, per- 
pendicular to ED, is the height of twelve steps, viz. 
equal to the hei all the windows and two of the 
fiyers, Draw A icular to AD ; make AI and” 
FG each equal to the height of astep. Draw GH per. 
pendicular to FG, and make GH equal to the breadth 
of one of the flyers. Join FH, HI, and ID. Draw 
BK perpendicular to AC, cutting HI atL. Make LM at 
the discretion of the workman ; through M draw OMP, 
meeting ID in P, and produce FH to.O. Make Pa, 
P64, Oc, Od each equal to ID or HF. a ar 
any number of equal parts, beginning at a, and P 6 in« 
to the same nu of equal parts, beginning at P; 
and draw lines through the co nding points of di- 
vision, and they will form’a parabolic curve. Divide 
eO and oD in the same manner, and form another pas 
rabolic curve ; and thus the curves and the straight line 
ad will form the under of the falling mould. 
Make MN equal to the thickness of the falling mould, 
and through the point N draw the upper edge parallel 
to the lower edge, and thus complete the boundaries of 
the falling mould. 

Make AV any distance, at the discretion of the work. 
man, say 4 in Produce BM to K, cutting the u 
Ber of Se er — a4 wn A in &. 

w QR / parallel to BX, cutting the u 
of the falling mould at R and W. : ard 
w KTS paralle?to EV. Make KT, TS, 
tively equal to BQ, QV. Draw TU and SY lel to 
cree the under edge of the falling mould at U 


As one of the joints of the rail piece generally stands 


i Join 
in length to the ped 
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Fig. L. 


No. 1, & 2. 


over the middle of the semicircular plan, and the other _ 


joint not over the place where the straight and circular 
parts meet, bat three or four inches advanced into the 
straight part, in order fo make a stronger joint, by using 
ight bolts or screws instead of circular ones ; in 
laying down the plan of the rail for the face mould, we 
must first lay down the circular quarter, and then hdd 
the straight part, which is shewn by AV in the con- 
straction of the falling mould. It is obvious that the 
falling mould depends in some measure on the fancy of 
the workman. - The reason of raising it above the line 
1, is, because if the rail were made the same height 
above the steps over the circalar part of the plan as 
over the straight part, it would approach ‘nearer to the 
nosings of the steps of the winders than to those of the 
flyers. It is evident that the ends of the steps might 
be so narrow in the circular part, as even to cause 
the rail to coincide with the nosings of the winders, while 
the under side of the rail would be two feet and upwards 
from the nosings, supposing the rail to be one height 
throughout, both in the straight and circular parts ; 
the height being Tes to be regulated from the 
top. The cutves a6 and cd are entirely at the fancy 
of the workman, some making them longer and some 
shorter. ‘ 
In No, 3. the construction of the falling mould make 


Fig. 1. 
Ne. 3 
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No. 5. 
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agb equal to the quadrant AB, No. 1. and draw av a 
tangent to the arc a qb at a, and make a v equal to av, 
No. 2. and the are ag equal to the straight line AQ, 
No. 2. Draw the radii az and bz, which will be a 
right-angle. Draw v v' parallel toaz. Make vv’ equal 
to the breadth of the rail, as shewn by the plan, No. 1.; 
and draw the concave side of the plan 0’ a’ q’6', Then, 
having the seats of three points v, g, 6’, and the heights 
VW, QR and BX in No. 2. we may now proceed to 
find the face mould in the same manner as in find- 
ing‘ the section of a cylinder, Fig. 1. and 2. ; viz. draw 
the chord 6’ v’, and draw vw, gr, and J’ x perpendicu- 
lar to bv. Make vw, qr, and 6! respectively equal to 
VW, QR, and BX, No, 2. Join x w and b’ v, and pro- 
duce them to meet each other in s, ge join zs. Draw 
7 i parallel to xs, and qi parallel to ’s, Join si, and 
produce 6’v’ andésto meet in f, and join xf; and 


‘proceed to complete the face mould, which is the sec- 


tion of a cylinder, in the samé manner as in Fig. 1. 
and 2, as is plain by the small letters instead of the 
large ones. : 

No. 4. Shews the construction of the face mould for 
the upper part of the circle, which is the same as in 
No. 3. only the heights must be taken downwards, and 
from the lower side of the falling mould. 

No. 5. Shews the application of the face mould to 
the plank, according to the following description, This 
diagram exhibits the two sides and the edge of the 
plank sketched out in one plane, as shewn for the cir- 
cular sash-frame in a circular wall, W is the plane of 
the top of the plank, X that of the edge, and Y the 
under face of the same. Previous to commencing the 
operation of cutting out the rail, the plank must be first 
bevelled on the edge. In this case, for the lower piece, 
it must be taken off the under edge, according to the 
angle b’ nh, No. 3,; that is, the two planes W and X 
must form an acute angle equal to the angle J’ nh. 
Place the face mould No. 3. upon the plane W, and make 
the chord line coincident with the ot AB, that is, the 
extremities of the concave edge to AB. Draw cd on 
the edge of the plank, making the angle Bed equal 
to the angle fx 6', No. 3. Having drawn the lines on 
the top, round the face mould, apply the same point 
that was at c to d on the other side, and bring the chord 
to coincide with the edge CD. Then the eon of the 
mould coinciding with the plane of the plank, draw 
lines on the plank round the edges of the face mould 
as before, .The lines being thus:drawn, the superfluous 
parts that were -on both sides of the mould are to be 


ut away, in such a manner as to form the surfaces of 


a eylinder on both sides. The falling mould construct- 
ed at No, 2. must be bent upon the convex side, and 
lines drawn upon that side round the edges of the fall- 


’ ing. mould. The superfluous wood must be cut off 


from, the top of the piece, according to the upper line, 
by means of a square or right-angle ; but, in squaring, 
the edge of the stock of the square must be always 
placed parallel to the axis of the cylinder. The other 
edge will be found by guaging the piece to its thick~ 
ness on both sides, which is generally about two inches. 
JOINVILLE is a town of France, and principal 
lace of a district in the department of the Upper 
eta The town is situated on the Marne, and con- 
tains several good houses, and some streets that are to- 
lerably.wide. ‘The church, which is an old building, 
is a mixture of Greek, Gothic, and Norman architec- 
ture. It has a handsome spire, all the ornaments of 
which, and even the pillars, are covered with slate, 
At the north end of the town, there is a neat bridge of 
1 


a6". 


ION: 
three arches over the Marne, and there is a firie mall of 
trees near it, on the banks of the river. A canal passes 
through the town. The town containg 700 houses, and 
3086 inhabitants. Pa tires 

IONA, Icotmgity, I-cotums-KiLL, more correctly: 
Y or I, is a celebrated island of the Hebrides, situated 
on the south-west side of the island of Mull, from which; 
it is divided by a channel half a mile wide. By Bede,. 
who is believed to have died in the year 762, it is named 
Hii, or Hy, for the punctuation of vowels had not then 
been introduced ; and in the annals of Ulster, which 
are of later date, it receives the designation of Ie and 


Aoi. However, in the records of Scotland down to. 


the middle of the 16th century, in inscriptions contem~ 


porary with that period, still to be seen upon theisland, ~ 


and by the neighbouring inhabitants, it is simply called 
Y or I. This is said by etymologists to be the Irish for 
island ; that I was aspirated by Bede to H’y; and 
I-thon, also the Irish for the island of waves, being pro- 
nounced J-on, was by the monks readily latinized 
Hyona. Iona likewise appears on monumental inscrip- 
tions a little anterior to the Reformation; but that 
name is now entirely lost in the neighbourhood. By. 
some of the ancient Irish and Danish writers, it is de« 
signed the Holy Island; and its modern appe 


which does not seem to have been unknown to Bede. 
This island is two miles and a half in length, by lit- 
tle more than a mile in breadth, and contains a supers 
ficial area of about 1300 Scotch acres. 
unequal, rising into eminences ; and the most elevated 
a is about,4C0O feet above the level of the sea. A. 
ight sandy soil prevails. Upwards of 500 acres are in 
occasional cultivation, and afford abundant crops of 
barley and oats, besides which, the pasture of the 
island is celebrated all over the vicinity. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of sowing the grain, harvest is 
early in August. Adamnan relates, that barley sown 
in June, by command of Columba, ripened in-the be- 
ginning of August, which, however; he ascribes to a 
miracle; and he alludes to the abundance of fruit. 
Great variety of beautiful and valuable minerals are 
found on Icolmkill, among which are a small vein of 
coal ; and Mr. Raspe observed an efflorescence of cope 
per. . Fine white marble, semi-pellucid when reduced 
to a thin plate, exists in strata of some thickness. It 


cuts freely, receives a good polish, and, except for the — 


loss of colour, which is converted to a yellowish. cast, 
resists the action of time. There are extensive rocks of 
sienite on the south-west shore, which will afford blocks 
of any dimensions, of vivid colour, extremely hard, and 
susceptible of a high polish. Of this substance all the 
remnants of antiquity, of which she shall immediately 
treat, are constructe 
also stretch along the southern extremity, of consider- 
able hardness, an agreeable: green clouded with .other 
colours, and suitable for slabs or sculptures, Its quali- 
ty has been compared to that of the ancient serpentine, 
but although masses of large dimensions might be pro« 
cured, “it would not be without much labour, on ac- 
count of the solidity of the rocks, In the Port-na- 
curaich, a creek where Columba landed, there are found 
nodules of nephriticus, called the Port-na-curaich stone, 
from the size of a pea to that of an apple. These are 
of a green colour, of a smooth soft appearance when 

lished, and are made into trinkets of various kinds, 

any are worn by the Hebrideans as amulets, some- 
times set in silver. They believe that a certain charm 
attends their presence, and they say that their colour 


lation. 
Icolmkill signifies the island of the cell of St. Columba, - 


The surface is. 


Rocks . of beautiful serpentine - 
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Jones, JONES, Jou Pauty Chevalier of the French order ing any family, and about this time, in addition to his _ Jones, 


= Paul. of Military Merit, and of the Russian order of St Anne, original surname, he assumed the patronymic of Jones, J 


officer in the navy of revolutionary his father’s Christian name having been John. This 
America, and afterwards a rear-admiral in the service custom, which is of classical authority, has long been 
of Russia, was the son of Mr. John Paul, a respectable prevalent in Wales, and in various other countries, al- 
He was born at Arbigland, in the parish of though it is not practised in that part of the island in 
i and stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in the month which he was born. r ; 
of July 1747, and received the rudiments of his educa- This visit revived and rivetted the attachment which 
tion at the ial school. The contiguity of his re- young Paul Jones had conceived for America ; and in 
i to shore of the Solway Firth, inspired him spite of the native ardour and restless activity of his 
early predilection for a seafaring Vife and mind, he re:olved to withdraw from the vicissitudes of 
a mere child, he hoisted his flag on board his a sea-faring life, to fix his residence in that country, 
and issued audible mandates to his imagi- and to devote the remainder of his days to retire- 
and crew, with all the consequence of a ment and study. He was little aware of the turbu- 
imate commander. Nor was he content with this. lent scenes in which he was destined soon to perform 
his skill.in manceuvring improved, he ventured to a part, nor of icuous figure he was to make 
ici i ; in them. 
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The discontents of the colonists had by this time oc- 
eminence on which he took his station, he thun- casioned much commotion, and their murmurs became 
i daily deeper and more frequent, till at last they fair- 
Carse-thorn, might be remarked the ar- ly broke off all connection with the parent country. 
rprising mind of one who felt that he was ‘Towards the conclusion of the year 1775, it was deter- 
command. mined by Congress to fit out a naval, force to assist in 
of which we speak, the town of Dum- the defence of American independence; and an anxious 
very considerable trade in tobacco search was male for friends to the cause who should 
‘ Nith was not navigable to be at once able and willing to act as officers on board 
i at Carse- their vessels. It now janreres that Paul Jones had, in 
of that river. , from his his romantic schemes of tranquil enjoyment, falsely es- 
ing timated the natural bent of his genius. With deep in- 
terest, he had watched the progress of these political 
events which were to decide the fate of his adopted 
attachment to the United States, and those revolution- country ; and when an open resistance was made to the 
i a er ee anaes es Silane to - duaisen of nitls, bao no longer remain an in- 
- conduct when an ra to maturity,andeventually active spectator. Having only just completed his 28th 
led him to is i and raise his hand year, he was full of bodily vigour and of mental ener- 
against the country which gave him birth. , and he conceived that his nautical skill would qua- 
_ fils i I ian ts be a distinguished neeartor of the rights of 
friends ved to indulge it ; and rag ag the colonists. He was immediately appointed first lieu- 
ite- tenant of the Alfred, one of the only two ships belong- 
j haven, where he was bound gry a heer! ing to Congress, and on beard that vessel, before Phila- 
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er, a respectable merchant in the American trade. His ia, he hoisted “the flag of independent America 
the Friendship, Capt. with his own hands, the first time it was ever displayed. 
for the Rappahannoc, In the course of a very active and successful campaign, 
before he had completed his 13th year, he had having found means to gain the confidence of the ma- 
: was des- rine committee by his zeal and intrepidity, he had not 
hile the ship served many months before the president sent him a 

: . the ha of a ae tenth, who, in’s commission. ‘ 
! married a native 4 country, previous- November 1777, he sailed for France in the 
; fy eld eee Here his earl Ly tesqreepton orf Se ee pene 26 pant wichlepieste 
j vour of America were confirmed, and ~ oh red es of the — Saratoga. It was intended that, 
: to an “ as a rewa the important services” which he had 
Capellan, that became “the country of his fond elec- already rendered to America, he should be appointed 
$ to the command of the Indian, a fine frigate, just built 
J Be ee nee See onl grad cnince for Congress at Amsterdam, and that the Ranger should 
’ his employ- act under his orders ; but the American commissioners 
Sicon Op cemeia ee ee aatich prost ef Bie at Paris found it their best policy to assign this vessel 
ond be ; over to the ie icicaen: - Captain sme Jones 
s continued wi ’ aving convoyed some 
rassed state of his affairs deprived him of the power to merchant ships to Quiberon Bay, he there received 
from the French commander the first salute that was 

Our adventurer, being at length freed from the tram- ever given to the flag of Congress. 
mels of apprenticeship, made several voyages to the coast Eager to retaliate upon Britain for some successful 
; it he Makan ovlah ¢ trate exploits of her sailors on the American coast, and exas- 
f which long been the disgrace of civilized na- perated by the resolution which the English govern. 
tions, and confined his services tothe command of ves- ment had taken to treat all the supporters of indepen- 
sels engaged in a more reputable and legitimate com- dence as traitors and rebels, Captain Paul Junes soon 
In the 1773: the went to Viegint a after this — the Irish age and approached 
~ ¢ 3, Virginia to arrange his native not as a friend, but an implacable 
affairs of hist who had died there without leav- enemy. On the night of the 22d April 1778, he came 
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to anchor in the Solway Firth, almost within sight of 


John Paul. the trees which sheltered the house in which he first 
“——" drew the breath of life. Early next morning, he rowed 


for the English. coast, at the head of $1 volunteers, in 
two boats, with the intention of destroying the ship- 
ping (about 200 sail) which lay in the harbour of 
Whitehaven. In this daring attempt he would proba- 
bly have succeeded papers difficul had not the 
strength of the opposing tide retar is progress so 
Sane day Reig to.dawn before he could gain the 
shore. He dispatched the smaller of the two boats to 
the north of the port to set fire to the vessels, whilst 
he led the remainder of the party in person to the more 
hazardous duty of securing the fort, which was situa- 
ted on a hill to the south. It wasacold morning ; and 
the sentinels, little aware that an y was so near, 
had retired into the guard-room for warmth, affording 


- Jones an opportunity to take them by surprise, of which 


he did not fail to avail himse¥. Climbing over the 
shoulders of the tallest of his men, he crept silently 
through one of the embrasures, and was instantly fol- 
lowed ‘by the rest. Their first care was to make fast 
the door of the guard-room, and their next to spike the 
cannon, 36 in number. Having effected this without 


bloodshed, they proceeded to join the detachment which - 


had been sent to the north; and finding that a false 
alarm had deterred them from executing their orders, 
Jones instantly proceeded to set fire to the vessels with- 
in his reach. By this time, however, the inhabitants 
were roused, and the invaders were glad to retreat, 
leaving three ships in flames, of which one alone was 
destroyed. 

Of all our hero’s exploits, there is not one which re- 
flects so much discredit on his name as that which we 
have just now mentioned ; for, although it is lawful for 
a commissioned officer to annoy the enemy of his sove- 
reign by all possible means, there is something ex- 
tremely revolting in the idea of a man’s. deliberately 
stifling all his early associations, and availing himself 
of his familiar acquaintance with the place of his youth- 
ful enjoyments to effect its destruction. 

On the same day with this adventure, another me- 
morable occurrence took place, which contributed, for a 
time, to add greatly to the odium whieh the first had 
brought on his character, but which, in the end, en- 
abled him to prove that he was possessed of the most 
disinterested and heroic qualities. In cruising off the 
coast of Galloway, it occurred to him that, if he could 
get into his power a man of high rank and influence in 
the state, he should be able, by retaining him as a hos- 
tage, to ensure to the American prisoners of war more 
lenient treatment than was threatened by the British 
government. Knowing that the Earl of Selkirk pos- 
sessed a seat in St. Mary’s Isle, a beautiful peninsula 
at the mouth of the Dee, and being ill informed with 
regard to the political connections of that nobleman, he 
destined him for the subject of his experiment. With 
that view, he landed on the Isle, about noon, with two 
officers and a few men; but before they had proceeded 
far, he learnt that his lordship was from home, and that 
there were none but ladies at the house. Finding his 
object frustrated, he now wished to return ; but his crew 
were not so easily satisfied. Their object was plunder ; 
and as they consisted of desperadoes in a very imper- 
fect state of discipline, and with whom it would have 
been dangerous to contend, he allowed them to pro- 
ceed. He exacted from them, however, a promise that 
they should be guilty of no violence; that the men 
should not enter the house, and that the officers, after 


paving made their demand, should accept .of what 
ight be put into their hands without scrutiny. These 
conditions were punctuallysobeyed. ‘The part 
of the Selkirk was carried off in triumph by the 
crew, and Paul Jones was, for a time, stigmatised as a 
free-booter : but he nobly vindicated his character, 
taking the earliest opportunity of purchasing the whol 
of it, out of his own private funds, and remitting it 
safe to its original owner without accepting the smallest 
remuneration. National prejudice has misrepresented 
this transaction ; and in order to heighten the popular 
indignation against our hero, it has been common to 
state, that his attempt on the person, and as it was sup- 
posed the property, of Lord Selkirk, was aggravated 
by ingratitude, his father having eaten of that noble- 
man’s bread. Nothing can be more false. Neither Mr. 
Paul, nor any of his kindred, ever was in the Earl’s 
employ, or had ever the most distant connection with 
his lordship or his family ; and in a correspondence 
which took place betwixt our hero and Lady Selkirk 
relative to the restitution of the plate, a most honour- 
able testimony was gratefully port 5 by the latter to the 
Captain’s character, , 
The day succeeding the two events, just mention- 
ed, Paul Jones encountered the Drake, a king’s ship of 


20 guns, in Carrick Fergus bay, and took her after a_ 


glish captain and his first lieutenant were 
wounded. With this and another large prize, Captain 
Jones returned to Brest, after an absence of 28 days of 
very active service, in which, besides taking and des- 
troying many valuable vessels, he had thrown the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland into consternation, occasioned 
the Irish volunteers to be embodied, and obliged the 
English government to expend considerable sums in 
fortifying the harbours. d 

A var period of hopes and disappointments fol« 
lowed. T 
will to the United States, had ised to furnish Paul 
Jones with a ship, in which, ever, he was to dis 
play the American flag; but, after various written me 
morials, no progress seemed to have’ been made to« 
wards the fulfilment of this engagement. At length 
he determined to apply im person, and having gone to 
Paris, he soon obtained the’ command of the Duc de 
Duras of 40 guns. The name, however, he chang= 


very brave resistance, in the course of which the Eng- 
mortally 


ed to Le Bon ‘homme Richard, in compliment to the - 


wise saying of Poor Richard, “ Ifyou would have your 
business done, come yourself; if not, send.” In this 
vessel, badly manned, and not much better furnished, 
Paul Jones sailed as Commodore ‘of a little squadron, 
consisting, besides his own ship, of the Alliance of 86 
guns, the Pallas of 32, the Serf of 18, the Vengeance of 
12, and two privateers, which requested leave to share. 
the Commodore’s fortunes. After taking several prizes, 
the Serf, the privateers, and at length the Alliance, de- 
serted the squadron. The Commodore's fortune, 
however, did not desert him. On the 15th September, 
he was, with his own ship, the Pallas, the Vengeance, 
and several prizes, at the entrance into the Firth of 
Forth, where they made every necessary disposition to 
seize the guard ship, and two cutters, that rode at,an- 
chor in the roads, and to lay ‘Leith, and perhaps Edin- 
burgh, under contribution. The wind, which was fair, 
in the night, opposed them inthe morning, However, 
on the 16th, the little squadron continued all day to 
work up the Firth. At this time, a member of the 
British Parliament ‘obserying them from the coast of 
Fife, and mistaking them for king’s ships, sent off a 
5 - 


e French ministry, to testify their good 
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inform the Commodore that he was greatly testified his approbation of Paul Jones’ services, by _ Jones, 
Paul Jose, sod to beg domme powder and shot. presenting him with a superb gold sword ; and a let- Joho Paul. 
message, sent him a ter from M. de Sartine now reached the President of “~~ 
ivil answer to quiet his the United States, requesting liberty * to decorate that s 
for not including shot inthe pre- brave officer with the cross of the order of military 
Next morning, at day-break, every thing was in merit.” The demand was laid before Congress, and a 
law having been on the 27th February, acced- — 
ing to it, he was formally invested by the Chevalier de 
critical moment, a la Luzerne, at a public féte given to the members of 
i sing that legislative body. In April following, on pve 
to overpower , to port of a committee, Con passed a vote of 8 
e to the Chevalier John Paul Jones “for the zeal, pru- 
By this failure, the cap- dence, and intrepidity with which he had sustained 
the honour of the American flag ; for his bold and suc- 
cessful enterprizes to redeem from captivity those citi- 
new the coop zens of America who had fallen Soy the power of 
5 i ir cruise, after various adventures, the the enemy; and, in general, for pad on conduct and 
{ = lenly discovered the homeward bound Bal- eminent services by which he had added lustre to his 
7 ect, off Scarborough exe, excorted by HL. M.S. character, and to the arms of America.” 
and the tess of Scarborough. After During the remainder of the war with England, he 
a long t, in which Paul Jones displayed the had no opportunity to signalise himself. After it was 
camohing skill, i idity, and presence of over, C » as an expression of gratitude, caused a 
ss of Scarborough struck to the Pal- rote to be struck, with appropriate legends and 
to ices, 


tess 

to perpetuate the memory of his valour and 

Rileced to so shattered a state, that services.  * - 
after’ all hands had left her, she went In 1787, the United States having charged the Che- 
i valier with a mission to the court of Denmark, he set 
sail for that ee in the month of November, “eng 
passing through Paris in his way, was strongly solicit- 
ed to assume the command of the Russian fleet in the 
after 7 ae at Copenhagen, a 
express mpress Catharine, con« 
me ienttaticn to St. Petersburgh. 
he saw many reasons for declining to en- 
the service of that Potentate, he was flat- 
fer, and felt po tem at least to 
Majesty in e therefore set out in- 
i her court by the way of Sweden ; but, at 
at Paris, soon Greshelham, found the of the Gulf of Bothnia 

“he had then com- blocked up by ice. ‘Albeit ‘caecbasat tt sates 

proceed to Finland by the islands, he conceived that 
it might be practicable to effect his object bydoubling the 
the King ice to the southward. ‘The enterprise was formidable 
e to and altogether new ; but our hero was not easily daunted. 
high per- Without making known his intentions to his compa- 
sonal esteem he bore for his character, especially for nions, he set sail from Greshelham one morning very 
his disinterestedness and humanity. early, in an open boat about 30 feet long, followed by a 
pee ca eat lene cts, ost Bade little one to haul over the ice. ‘Towards evening, ha- 
Pe the ving got nearly to Stockholm, our adventurer, 
command of that vessel; but he now found himself ucing his ordered the astonished boatmen 
environed with dangers. The Dutch were eummoned to pursue the which he had secretly devised. 
i Resistance was vain, and he was obeyed. All night 
the wind was favourable, and na! hoped to reach the 
i an coast of Finland in the morning ; but they found them- 
squadron was watching to pounce upon him selves opposed by an impenetrable barrier of ice. Nei- 
ther was it le, from the state of the weather, to 
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from the King have saved him from return. The only resource was to make for the Gulf 
om telety ee of Finland. ee See ce ce Sa 
majesty repeatedly urged him to talterna- aid of a et compass, li y the p of the 
tive, but he thought his honour cel a decline it. Chevaliedy carriage Pal Pr the end of four days, after 
He would not, at whatever risk, the flag of having Jost the smaller of their two boats, they termi- 
his beloved America. He, however, contrived to make nated a perilous and fatiguing voyage at Revel in Li- 

fae lanes tn Dee vonia. * 
of Wi fore the very beards of gh re fleets The Chevalier was graciously received at the court 
Towards the end of 1780, our hero for Ame- of St. Petersburgh ; and, no longer opposing the wish- 
rica, in the Ariel, with important , and hav- es of the Empress, attached himself to her service, un- 
‘encountered in his por the Triumph, an Eng- der this single congition, “'That he should never be 

0 her to strike. condemned unheard.” 


Jones, 


ION 


admiral, to take the command of the fleet stationed at 


John Paul, the Liman, or mouth-of the Dnieper, and oppose the 


lonian 
Islands. 


Climate. 


Turkish fleet under the Capitan Pacha, On the 26th 
May 1788, he hoisted his flag on board the Wolodimer. 
His squadron was supported by a flotilla under the 
Prince of Nassau, and land forces under Prince Potem- 
kin. Our limits forbid us to follow Admiral Jones 
through this campaign. It afforded him many opportu- 
nities of displaying his characteristic intrepidity and 
professional skill; but mean jealousy and malignant 
cabals deprived him of much well-earned glory. He 
was, however, invested with the order of St. Anne, as 
an acknowledgment of his fidelity ; and, on his arrival 
at St. Petersburgh, he was told that he was destined 
for a more important service. Gu ame however, by 
the intrigues of selfish men, he left Russia in August, 
1789, and never returned. - 

The remainder of his days he spent partly in Hol- 
land, and partly in France. He collected a number of 
important documents relative to the public transactions 
in which he had been actively concerned ; and, as if 
he had foreseen that he was not to be long-lived, he 
devoted much of his leisure to the arrangement of his 
affairs, and to the preparation of papers, which should 
exhibit his character and his services in their true light 
to his friends and to posterity. He died at Paris of a 
water in the chest, in July, 1792, having barely com- 

leted his forty-fifth year. His funeral was attended 
y a deputation of the National Assembly, and an ora- 
tion was pronounced oyer his tomb by M. Marron. 

Among the Admiral’s papers were found Memoirs of 
his life, written with his own hand ;,a most interesting 
literary production, which it is in contemplation with 
his friends to present entire to the eyes of the public. 

The above sketch has been drawn up from some of 
the documents above referred to. (. T. A.) 

LONIAN Istanps, is the name given to the islands 
in that part of the Mediterranean, between the coast of 
Greece and the island of Sicily. There are seven de- 
tached islands along the shore, which are ranked among 
the Ionian islands ;.namely, Corfu, Santa Maura, Itha- 
ea, or ‘Thiaki, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo, toge- 
ther with several islets, extending from about 36° to 
40° N. Lat. and from 19° 30’ to.23° 10’ E. Long. But 
this, perhaps, may be more properly considered a po- 
litical association than an arrangement to be recognised 
in geography, unless it were restricted to narrower li- 
mits, where the juxta position of Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Cephalonia, und, Zante, would naturally admit of it. 
Corfu and Paxo are removed at a considerable distance 
north-west, and Cerigo more to the south-east, with 
few intermediate points of approximation. The num- 
ber included under the general name of Ionian Islands 
has been different at different times; and there were 
formerly annexed to the jurisdiction under which they 
were placed five sea-port towns on the neighbouring 
continent,—Bucintro, Gomenitza, Parga, Prevesa, and 
Vonitza. 

The climate of these islands is in general temperate ;. 
but, at certain seasons, the transitions from heat to 
cold are so sudden, that the inhabitants are compelled 
to use great precautions against their effects. Copious 
rains, attended by thunder, commence about the same 
period as winter in Britain; yet roses blow during 
the coldest weather. Hot and scorching winds some- 
times destroy the vegetation ; violent squalls are conti- 
nually felt in the channels separating their respective 
shores ; and the hurricanes on the west and north-west 
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ION - 
of Paxo have rooted up the olives, and ebliged the 
islanders to substitute vines.. All the islands are sub- 


Islands. 


ject to earthquakes, which Nave repeatedly dverthrown ¢rX. 


cities, and buried their inhabitants in Yuins. ‘Scarcely 
a month passes without shocks being experienced in 
Santa Maura. Zante was almost totally destroyed by 
one in 1790, and in the summer of 1811, several 
shocks daily were common. The sphere of their ope- 
ration is not extensive, seldom affecting any but the 
isles in the vicinity, or the neighbouring continent; and 
sometimes it is confined to a single island exclusively. 
They are also described to be undulations, rather than 
vibrations or concussions. Water is scarce throughout 
the islands, There is no large stream or river dischar< 
ged into the sea; and the inhabitants are supplied from 
wells, or, in many parts, with cisterns excavated from 


the rocks to retain the residue of the rains. Corfu, Extent. 


which extends about 35 miles in length, and is esteem. 
ed the chief of the Ionian islands, contains a popula- 
tion of 60,000 souls. Paxo, distant 8 miles south of 
its extreme point, is 18 or 20 miles in circumference, 
and has about 4000 inhabitants. Santa Maura, ly- 
ing considerably to the south-east, is about 50 miles 
in circuit, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. Itha- 
ca is interposed between it and Cephalonia, extending 
18 miles in length, and having a population of 8000 - 
souls. Cephalonia exceeds all the others in size It 
is 100 miles in circuit, or, following the curvature 
of the coast, about 150, and its population is equal 
to that of Corfu. Zante lies 6 miles to the south of 
Cephalonia, and is about 12 miles in length, and 30 
in circumference, but more populous in proportion 
than the others, as its inhabitants amount to 40,000. 
Cerigo lies at the distance of about 150 miles from 
Zante, in a straight line S. S, E., but farther by navi- 
vation. It is about 17 miles long, 10 broad, 45 in cir- 
cuit, and its population amounts to about 10,000 per- 
sons. Antipaxolies south-east of Paxo, the Strophades 
between Zante and Cerigo, and Cerigotto to the east 
of the latter, 


Almost all the Ionian islands are of irregular figure, Coasts and 
presenting coasts which are rugged and of difficult ac- harbours. 


cess, with several harbours for the most part insecure. 
Towards the north of Corfu there is a deep bay, with a 
narrow entrance, called Port Guvine, at the bottom of a 
great road, which, in the year 1799, contained the Rus- 
sian and Turkish squadrons. 
sed to establish a naval yard, from the facility with 
which materials could be brought to it at small ex- 
pense ; and it is well defended by military posts and 
batteries, A spacious bay nearly separates Ithaca into, 
two parts. Cephalonia has several ports formed beside 
its long peninsulas, but some of them are choking up. 
by earth washing down from the hills, together wi 
the sand, of the sea. Cerigo is begirt by rocks and 
shoals, which are sometimes fatal to mariners, and the 
navigation of the channels separating the islands from 
each other, or dividing them from the continent, ap- 
pears difficult and hazardous. 


Here it has been propo- ~ 


Some of the islands in the Mediterranean are of vol- Soil and _ 
canic origin; but this is not said to have been the produce. . 


case with those now under consideration. A large 
portion of them consists of lime-stone. There is a 
quarry of grey marble in Corfu, and.a vein of coal has, 
also been found there. ‘Petrifactions seem numerous, 
and the islands are penetrated by spacious caverns, 
where the abundance and diversity of stalactites exhi- 
bit most fantastic forms, resembling the works of art. 
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‘Tonian =There ee wells in Zante, near the shore, three different places, Potamos, Kastrados, and Lefki- Ionian 
= about 10 from the city, which produces year- mo, or Dragotino, pootsdng what is both of coarse and _ !slnds. 
ly 80 or 100 barrels of 150 pounds each. The largest fine quality. The Venetians had 800 pans at Lefkimo, ~ ° 
is 50 feet in circuit, but only a few feet in from which fine salt was obtained ; it has been sug- * 
and there are others at a short distance, gested lately, that very great profits may be derived 
the petroleum is continually accumulating. from its fabrication. Five or six thousand tons of the 
Salphureous exhalations, and the frequent earthquakes, same commodity are made in Santa Maura. Oil of olives 
; denote uni subterraneous fires. is expressed in large quantities in Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Agriculture The Ionian islands are in hilly and unequal. and a small portion in almost all the rest of the 
$a Produc- ‘The highest of ia rises $000 feet above islands. It is observed that the quality of the oil 
the level of the sex. Much of the surface isrocky, some depends greatly on the nature of the soil, and the mode 
eee ns ron eee of manufacture. Thus, from the greater care of the in- 
extensive plain of Zante, in particular, resembles habitants, that of Paxo is esteemed the best. The oil 
one continued vineyard, with patches in tillage a of Corfu is divided into four classes ; first, eatable oil, 
= pec stake 7 the _— “« which is eager _ the second, the ordinary oil of 
ants. pes ions of onian i commerce ; thirdly, kernel oil, produced by passing 
it, cotton, honey, wax, oil, hareskins, kernels a third time through the press, which is, in 
and i enti i eh ewe ae ay general, ‘of a chesnut-brown colour, and in a congealed 
nearly to the consumption of the inhabitants, state. It is of inferior quality, and serves for little else 
who draw their supplies from the nei ing conti- than the manufacture of soap. The fourth kind is black : 
nent, as the inequality of the surface little and thick, which isnot put into casks until it has been 
scope for the improvements of agriculture. Neverthe- mixed with a third of kernel oil, Abundant harvests 
less, advantage is taken of the smallest portions produce towards a million of jars, or 250,000 casks an- 
of soil. Terraces are formed on the declivities, their nually in Corfu. About 25,000 or 30,000 casks of oil are 
culture is carefully attended to, and rich harvests are madein commonly green and thick, and not 
olives grow universally in great affording e 3,000 or 4,000 from that quantity of good 
luxuriance, and are the chief objects of notice; the eatable oil. Paxo produces only wine and oil ; Santa 
first on account of their fruit for home consumpt and Maura wine, oil, and salt. From 30,000 to 35,000 
export, the second for the oil afforded by them. The casks of wine, both white and red, are made in Cepha- 
srepee are of a diminutive kind, known in Britain, lonia yearly. The red, consisting of 15,000 casks, is 


; w dried, by the name of currants, of which the dry and spirituous. Of the remaining 20,000, there 
7 average crop is about seven million of pounds in Zante are 12,000 of agreeable taste, and 8,000 muscadel, one- 
¥ alone. In some years it is nine or ten, and has even third of which is of inferior quality. In the same island, 
t amounted to twelve millions. are gathered some- 3,000 or 4,000 casks of brandy are made annually ; and 
what earlier than other and spread out for there are two establishments for the preparation of li- 

. eight here a to being packed; but there queurs fromaromatic herbs and flowers. Two kinds of li- 
are instances of the harvest being y ruined by rains. queurs are likewise made inCerigo. As the cotton ofCe- 
Cephalonia produces five or six million pounds of the ee ee ree Cee ney 

same fruit; Ithaca only 5,000 or 6,000; Cephalonia manufactured of it. Coarse cotton cloths are likewise 


likewise yields 80,000 or 90,000 pounds of honey year- fabricated here, and in the neighbouring islands, amon 
in the island of Cerigo, it was computed there which is nankeen, used by the Venetians for cithing 
were 1,480 bee hives in the year 1811. About 100,000 their troops. Silk stuffs, and carpets of goats’ hair for 
lip eel adenel aang p dar ges-odgi the Venetian are made in Zante. 
hare skins, and 5,000 lamb skins. The trade of the Ionian isles is either reciprocal among Commerce. 
fish coasts of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, themselves, or foreign, with the Morea and Albania, or 
i and large eels caught in with Venice and Trieste, and other ports of Europe. Export. 
1 inland pools afford a plentiful subsistence to the They export their own produce and manufactures, such 
: inhabitants. Seals retreat to the caverns of Zante, 5 great quantities of currants, to England, the trade in 
where they are hunted for the sake of their skins. This which has increased much of late years, including also 
7 island seems to be more infested with noxious animals the produce of pa ef the neighbouring continent: Salt 
i musquitoe, whose bite from Corfu “Santa Maura, chiefly to the Port of 
i in myriads ; a species of Goro at the mouth of the Po. Troffic in oil has been 
} eentipede, described as an inch or an inch and a half more flourishing since the year 1802, and most part of 
» in length, is said to inflict a mortal wound. A singular it is exported to Venice, from whence it is distributed 
' spider is also much dreaded here, though probably with to various quarters of the continent. Brandy is sent 
which, some others of the genus, from Cephalonia to Trieste, and to Venice, " 
constructs a door with a hinge, and lies in wait behind England, and Russia. Cotton is carried from the same 
i reputed active, and islands to Zante, where it is manufactured into goods 
siaamdod pert. Scor- suitable for turbans, and thence exported to Constan- 
ions, lizards, and small snakes, are not uncommon. tinople. The honey is principally consumed at Venice, 
Birds of prey, and poultry in general, are scarce, nor are hare skins are sent to Corfu, and lamb skins to Trieste 
there many of other species, except birds of passage, and and Senigaglia. 
. water fowl amiong the marshes, Mules are employed | The imports of the Ionian islands consist of cattle !™Po's. 
6 in agricultural operations, and horses and cattle are aud grain from the Morea, in proportion to the neces- 
f brought from the continent. Goats and are nu- sities ofthe population. Pasturage is scanty in the greater 
merous in Cerigo ; and the wild animals of the islands number of the islands. Paxo does not produce more grain 
are foxes, hares, and rabbits. than is adequate to one month's consumption, and it re- 
In to the products of human mrtg Salt mained a long time uninhabited, owing perhaps to its 
_ works are carried on to a great extent in Corfu at natural sterility. Between 4000 and 5000 peasants an- 
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nually repair from Zante to the Morea, for the purpose 
of assisting the inhabitants in reaping their harvests ; 
and as their services are paid in grain, each returns 
with several months provision for his family. A large 
quantity of salted fish is imported, which meets a ready 
sale. There are likewise brought sugar, spices, drugs, 
and dyeing materials, as indigo and alum; woollen 
cloths, linen, velvet, and some other articles of wearing 
apparel. Bar-iron, nails, and lead, are all in demand. 
Most of the imports of Cephalonia have been introdu- 
ced through Venice and Trieste, and the Greeks trading 
in colonial produce, are accustomed to repair to Leg- 
horn for supplies. A considerable number of vessels 
belong to the Ionian Isles, particularly Cephalonia and 
Ithaca ; but their commerce has laboured under many 
restrictions, partly resulting from ee circumstan- 
Yet their position is esteemed extremely favour- 
able for traffic. They might be formed, it is said, into 
a common centre for the commerce of Albania, of a 
of Thessaly and of Macedonia, as well as of Epirus and 
the Morea. They are situated in front of the avenues 
of all the great communications between the interior of 
the Ottoman empire and the western coast of Greece. 
It has been remarked farther, that “ since Venice has 
become almost a neglected city of a continental power, 
instead of being the capital ofa trading republic, Corfu 
may easily take its place with regard to Italy, and seize 
on the commerce which the other nations of Europe 
came to carry on for their own account in her ports.” 
The fonian islands being almost in contact with Greece, 
means might be adopted to attract the commerce of its 
provinces. Thus new sources of wealth would be 
opened up, and the government, as the population be- 
came more flourishing, would be the better able to pre- 
serve its independence. Still it must appear very 
doubtful, how far it would be easy to realize projects 
of such magnitude, in territories where the resources 
are so limited. 
According to a return made to the French govern- 
ment in 1807, the population of the seven principal 
islands constituting the Ionian republic, amounted to 
206,000 souls. But some of them are greatly under- 
peopled, as Corfu ; whereas the nature of others would 
only render a greater supply of provisions necessary, 
were the population considerably augmented. It is 
probable that all have been peopled from the’ Grecian 
continent ; and it is said that the population of one is 
known -to have been twice renewed. There is little 
doubt that the manners of the inhabitants were origi- 
nally those of Greeks exclusively ; but of later years, 
and at present, they participate with those’ of the Ita- 
lians ; nevertheless the lower ranks have retained the 
customs of their forefathers more conspicuously. Their 
dress is nearly the same as on the neighbouring conti- 
nent, and their language is Greek; while the higher 
ranks speak Italian, use the European costume, and 
preserve the same style of society. The Venetians, on 
assuming the sway of the Ionian Islands, introduced 
their own language into all the public acts, and it was 
used both at the bar and in the pulpit, as well as in the 
ordinary intercourse of life. But when this republic 
fell under the dominion of the French, the Greek lan- 
guage was encouraged, ahd superseded in a great de- 
gree the dialect of the Venetians. We believe, that 
two newspapers in Greek, and one in Italian, have been 
recently printed in these islands. The education of 
youth, along with instruction in languages, was much 
neglected under the former rulers, and was conducted 
usually at Venice and Padua; but several schools are 
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now established, and men of considerable information 
dwell in Corfu, Ithaca, awd Zante. ‘The, islanders in 
et are fond of shows and exhibitions: they even 

d an Italian opera, which maintainéd its place not- 
withstanding the war. But there is a great intermix- 
ture of eastern manners to be seen ; and amidst the re- 
strictions of sociality, the women are so strictly watch- 
ed in some of the islands, as scarcely to be accessible by 
their nearest relatives. 


Toniah 
Islands, 


The population of the Ionian islands is dispersed in Poptilatio 
several cities, villages, 2nd hamlets. The former some 4nd town: 


times have the name of their respective islands, as Cor- 
fu, a very strong place, containing about 15,000 inha- 
bitants; Zante, which in every 
Italian city, containing 16,000.or 18,000 ; Santa Maura, 
containing 6000; and Paxo, containing 4000. The 
— town of, Cephalonia, Argostoli, has a popu- 
lation of 5000; Vathi in Ithaca, of 2000; and Kapsali 
in Cerigo, of 4000 souls: Strophades contains only a 
monastery, which is a tower 90 feet square and 60 high, 
defended by a’battery of four small cannon ; and be. 
hind the gate, which consists exclusively of plates of 
iron, is a draw-bridge with a guard-house. This mo- 
nastery is inhabited by about 40 monks, the sole — 
lation of the island. Parties of pleasure resort thi 
from Zante ; but no women are allowed to land, nor 
are any female animals permitted to be brought on 
shore. The dwellings of the inhabitants of the Ionian 
islands are, for the most part, very much dispersed, and 
few are collected pret into villages. Churches, 
chapels, and priests, are extremely numerous, Though 
we suspect the truth may be exaggerated, Cerigo is 
said to have 260 of the former, and 165 of the latter. 


thing*resembles an _ 


The Ionian islands are all celebrated in the writings History at 
of the ancients, under the names of Corcyra, Paxus, political 
Leucadia, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zacynthus, and Cythera, 4ition. 


Some of them were independent states, and some su- 
bordinate to other governments. In the fictions of the 


poets also, they are stated to have supplied theirre. - 


spective quotas for the siege of Troy. After experien- 
cing various reverses of fortune, under the authority 
of the Greeks and Romans, these islands were subs 
dued by the Venetians, who had for-a long time the pre- 
dominance of maritime power in the Mediterranean. 
Desirous of keeping them in a state of absolute depen- 


dence, a proveditore or proconsul was sent’ from Ves. 


nice, who frequently paid more attention to his own 
profit than the advantage of the people ; dissensions 
were rather fomented than quelled; and civil wars at 
last resulted from the imprudence of the governors. 
The fall of the Venetian republic subjected the Ionian 
islands to, the French, and notwithstanding the substi« 
tution of their democratic principles, attended by un 
favourable impressions, for a despotic aristocracy, they 
were relieved from an oppressive yoke, and by the aid 
of a strict police harmony was restored. By the war 
between France and Turkey, the French were ex- 
pelled in 1798, and the islands taken under the mu- 
tual protection of Russia and the Ottoman Porte in 
1800, under the name of the Ionian Republic of the 
Seven Islands. But the contending interests of these 
two empires opposed the permanence of this arrange- 
ment: a rivalry for pre-eminence arose among the 
islands, anarchy was making rapid advances, and the 
public safety en y wie the aid of the Emperor 
Alexander was solicited by the inhabitants. On the ar 
rival of his troops, the protection of the republic was 
transferred to Russia exclusively; a constitution was 
framed, and an executive government appointed. 


ION , 
-— candidate for the sovereignty appear- 


M 
ed in Ali, the Turkish Pasha of Joanina, who had long 


cast a wishful eye on the Ionian islands. He had 


“dually rendered himself master of an extensive territo- 


capital ; he had expelled the Vene- 
tians from four of their continental stations, and nothing 
was now more essential to his security and aggrandise- 


ment than the completion of this favourite object. He 


jeged Santa Maura, and took an active part against 
a whose unfortunate war with Sa 
bled the latter to resume -the protection of the Ionian 
republic in 1807. The maritime superiority of Britain, 
however, was speedily oy to intercept supplies 
and reinforcements: Santa Maura, besides, was regu- 
larly invested in 1810, and a French garrison captured, 
though with some loss to the assailants. The retuctio n 
of all the islands successively followed, until nothing 
remained of the whole republic excepting Corfu alone. 
On the restoration of general peace in Europe in the 
year 1814, provision was made for new arrangements : 
and by a treaty between Russia and Austria, Prussia and 
Britam, signed at Paris in 1815, it was agreed that the 
Jonian Islands should be recognized as an cement 
state, and put under the protection of Great Britain ; 
that the custody of the fortresses, and the command of 
the army, 5 be committed to his British majesty ; 
and that a ..de of civil and itical institutions, such 
as were supposed most ial to the interests of the 
islanders, be framed. These terms have been 
fulfilled; and very recently a deputation from the 
islanders has arrived in this country, in order to attain 
the final adjustment of all that remained to be carried 
into execution under the treaty. (c) ; 

IONIC Orper. See Civit, Ancurrecrure, Vol. VI. 
p- 603, and Plate CLIX. 

JONSON, Bensamin, (or as his name is common- 
ly ape gen ro) ve dramatic was _ 
in the early ps year 1574. His grandfa 
was a man of some 1 oc gems originall ea 
tled- at Annandale in from which re- 
moved to Carlisle, and was subsequently taken into the 
service of Henry VIII. rg om gs is believed to 

a imprison- 
+ probably for ky and was 
ived of his estate ; became afterwards (as Wood 


i us) “a grave minister of the -” Our 
baa aah gente anny world t 


a month after his father’s death. 
His mother, in somewhat less than two years after 
the death of her first husband, married a master brick- 


School. At that + Jonson's youthful genius 
was oulusltied Sedhe quidenan of the lustrious Cam- 
den ; and we find him in 


| 


university. 

person w hitherto befriended him, siesemaed 
for hum, as Aubrey informs us, an exhibition at Cam- 
bridge ; but whatever 
quit the university, from the inability 
assist him. How long he continued at College can. 
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not be known. Fuller saysa few weeks ; but Mr. Gif. 
ford reasonably infers, from the expressions of obliga- 
tion which he uses to the members of the university, 
that his connection with them must have extended to 
a cage longer period. It seems undeniable, however, 
that 
that he returned from college to follow the vocation of 
his father-in-law,—that of a bricklayer. Several stories 
that have been told by his biographers about the man- 
ner of his leaving this occupation, turn out, when ex« 
amined, to be perfectly groundless, There is no truth 
in Fuller’s account, of his being found by some gentle- 
men with the trowel in one hand and Horace in the 
other, and of his “ being manumized by their boun- 
ty,” to follow his ingenuous inclination. Equally ab- 
surd is the story of his being tutor to the son of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and of his being sent home in a basket 
whilst asleep with intoxication, by the witty contri. 
vance of young Raleigh,—an anecdote which Mr, Ma-« 
lone himself has been weak enough to repeat. Jon- 
son’s own account of bis early life is, that he could not 
endure the occupation of a bricklayer ; and having en- 
listed as a volunteer in the army, went over to Flanders. 
aed ged in the Low epee did not extend much 
beyond one campaign ; he owever an 0 unit; 
of signalizing his co » having (as he tee. 
mond) encountered and killed an enemy, whose spoils 
he carried off in the sight of both armies. From the 
Low Countries, he returned with the reputation of a 
brave man, a smattering of Dutch, and an empty purse. 
He was now about nineteen, and betook himself to the 
stage for su at first as an actor, but undoubtedly 
at no t distance of time as a writer. In the mean- 
time, however, he was involved in a second affair of the 
sword, which was likely to have terminated more fa- 
tally than the first. ving had a dispute with some 
» probably a brother player, he was challenged 
S his an ist to the field. Jonson killed his oppo- 
nent in a duel; but he was himself severely wounded, 
and thrown into prison for murder. During his con- 
finement, he was beset by the artifices of a Popish 

i who persuaded him to embrace the Catholic 

aith, and it was not till twelve years afterwards, that 
he was again brought back to the mother church. He 
was annoyed also, during his imprisonment, by the vi- 
sits of spies, who must have been employed about him, 
no doubt, in consequence of his connection with the 
Romish priest; as in those days the idea of Popery 
carried that of conspiracy along with it to the minds of 
all sound and zealous Protestants. He does not appear, 
however, to have remained long in prison. The pro- 
secution for murder was probably dropt. 

On his release, he thought hs gt to marry. He 
was now only-in his 20th year, and his means of sup- 
port cannot supposed to have been affluent. It is 
not indeed perfectly clear, whether he was at this pe- 
riod merely an actor, or whether he wrote for the stage, 
in conjunction with other dramatic es who had 
been longer in the employment of the rs, The 
latter supposition seems to be very probable. It was 
at that time the custom for theatrical managers to have 
writers in regular and permanent hire, who frequently 
united their talents in the fabrication of the same piece, 
and to whom money was advanced upon the credit of 
their abilities, and the progress of their work as it was 
shewn or reported. It has been found impossible to 
ascertain the names of the dramas, in which Jonson 
exerted his earliest efforts for the stage, either singly or 
in partnership, The first piece that can be appropria~ 


erty cut short the term of his education, and - 
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ted in the list of his plays, is the comedy of Every Man 
in his Humour.’ This play had been popular, and had 
been acted eleven times by Henslowe’s company of 
players, between the 25th of Nov. 1596, and the 10th 
of May in the succeeding year. Before this period, 
however, he must have written for the stage, both alone 
and with others. The comedy of his youth was success-- 
ful in its first production. The lofty tone of defiance to 
criticism which the-author assumes in the prologue, and 
his subsequent alterations and high improvements of the 
piece, are eminently characteristic of Jonson. The 
prologue breathes all his personal pride, and discloses 
the energetic ideas of poetry which he early entertain- 
ed. His changes of the piece announce the still ripen- 
ing progress of his taste and his patience, to.elaborate 
and finish even what had satisfied the public judgment, 
though not his own. The scene of Every Man in his 


_ Humour, had at first beeri laid in the neighbourhood of 


Florence, and the characters were Italian. Jonson, in 
altering the piece, made the scene and characters Eng- 
lish, and rendered the whole effect more congruous 
and native. The play, thus re-modelled, was acted in 
1598 at the Black Friars, and Shakespeare’s name stands 
at the head of the principal performers in it. This pe- 
riod, the year 1598, is that which the commentators of 
Shakespeare have fixed upon as the era of Jonson’s ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare, an acquaintance which, 
according to their account, commenced with an act of 
kindness on the part of Shakespeare, which was re- 
turned with ingratitude by Jonson. Mr. Gilchrist and 
Mr. Gifford have on this subject answered all the char- 
ges of ingratitude brought against the memory of Jon- 
son, with a shew of facts which appears to us to be de- 
cisive. Ben Jonson was not altogether unknown to 
the world in 1598, as Mr. Malone has asserted; he 
was, on the contrary, very well known, and ranked 
among the most eminent dramatic geniuses of the 
time. As such a pre-eminent genius, he is expressly 
mentioned by Meares at this very period. He had not 
indeed, as his censurers tell us, (at the very time when 
they describe him as a person altogether unknown, ) he 
had not killed Marlowe the poet in a duel, and he had 
not been young Raleigh’s tutor; but he was well- 
known already as an able writer for the drama; and 
there is not a shadow of proof that he was indebted to 
Shakespeare, either for his introduction to the players, 
or for the extension of his popularity. To anticipate 
something in our account of this eminent man, we 
conceive the readers of Mr. Gilchrist’s and Mr. Gif- 
ford’s respective vindications of him will be left with- 
out a doubt upon their minds, that the proofs of ma- 
lice towards Shakespeare, which Jonson’s writings are 
supposed to contain, have been as falsely and gratui- 
tously assumed as those of Shakespeare’s ideal services 
to Jonson. 

His next piece was entitled, Every Man out of his 
Humour, which was exceedingly well received. Three 
distinct notices of Jonson appear in Henslowe, the the- 
atrical manager’s memorandum boo for the year 1599, 
which are nearly contemporary with the appearance of 
this comedy. The sum of 40 shillings was advanced 
to him and Decker for a play, which they were writing 
in conjunction ; a like sum for another, in which Chet- 
tle was joined with them ; and a third sum for a tra~ 
gedy, which he was probably writing alone. None of 
these are now extant. His “ Comical Satire (as he en- 
titles it) of Cynthia’s Revels,” was acted in 1600. Its 
chief objects of ridicule seem to have been the ceremo- 
nious fopperies of courtiers ; and the offence which it 
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excited, we should have expected to have been in that Jonson, 


oe but the real enemies which it raised up to 


onson, were his fellow-labourers for the theatre, Mar- , 


ston and Decker, who conceived thatthe principal per- 
sonages in the pieces were designed to ridicule them- 
selves. His angry rivals were concerting a plan of 
revenge for this injury, how far it was real or imagi- 
nary we have now no means of ascertaining, when Jon-« 
son anticipated their attack, by bringing out his « Poet- 
aster.” 

This attack upon Decker and Marston was favour- 
ably received; and its only disagreeable consequence 
to the author, was the accidental offence which it gave 
to some of the military and legal profession, who chose 


to consider their callings as satirized bythe poet. It 


appears, that from the persecutions of the latter he had 
some difficulty in getting free. The Satiromastix, in 
which Decker replied to the Poetaster, was rather an 
angry than an amusing attack, and though its bitter- 
ness excited a temporary interest, it cannot be consi- 
dered as having formed any reverse in the tide of Jon- 
son’s popularity. 

About this time, says his biographer already quoted, 
Jonson began to acquire that turn for conviviality, for 
which he was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh 
had instituted a meeting of “ choice spirits” at the Mer- 
maid, a celebrated tavern in Friday-street. Of this 
club, which combined move talent than perhaps ever 
met together before or since, Jonson was a member, 
and here for many years he repaired with Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin, 
Donne, and many others, whose names even at this 
distant period call up a mingled feeling of reverence and 
respect. Here were Jonson’s wit combats with Shake- 
speare ; and in allusion to those joyous scenes of con- 
versation, Beaumont breaks out in raptures in his letter 
to Jonson: 


What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid—heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jests 

Upon the accession of James, he was one of the ear- 
liest poets who were employed to grace the public fes- 
tivities that were exhibitedin honour of the new sove- 
reign, with appropriate compositions. In those times, 
the visit of the sovereign to any public corporate body, 
or to any of his gentry or nobility, was generally re- 
ceived with an entertainment, in which the pageantry 
was emblematic, and often accompanied with poetry. 
Even when the sovereign was not present, there was 

a poetical play of imagination in public festivities, 
which is altogether unknown to the colder manners of 
later times. Jonson’s reputation stood so high, that 
few public solemnities were thought perfect without 
his assistance. For this assistance, it is well known 
that our poet received periodical sums, not only from 
public bodies, but from several of the nobility andl gen- 
try. A year seldom passed without some royal pro- 
gress, and corporate bodies were frequently encouraged 
to feast their sovereign. As these visits were irregu- 
lar, and without much previous notice, it became an 


object of no small importance to have a m always 
at command, on whose abilities they could rely for an 


entertainment that should neither disgrace themselves 
nor their guests, 
which were regularly paid to Jonson, and which may 
be considered in the light of retaining fees. His pen- 
sion from the city alone amounted to an hundred no- 


Hence sprung the several pensions» — 


Ben. 


be the favourite poet of the court. He had taken some 
slight share, along with Marston and Chapman, in the 
comedy of Eastward Hoe; a play in which some satiri- 
expt about the Scotch gave so much offence, 
“Chapa and Marston were committed to prison 
Jonson, though he had no share in the 
i , thought himself bound in honour to 
of his associates, and voluntarily accom- 
i They ‘were all opesdil libera- 
Wwe: Sheba, that it 

by slitting their ears 
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al Sete as eee ere San Merete = 
tirely his own, it was again brought on stage, 
a much better tion. It was not pub- 
li till 1605. It isremarkable, that it is not divided 
into scenes in any of the editions; it has neither exits 
and is, upon the whole, the most invol- 


oop Sg geen elon 
in 
that was ever <1 uced, bo el a e i 
ys orce 


ever, (anno 1605) to the very of his 

career, when, in the course of a few 
peagiy ey Rom MMe , or Fox; his E 
cene, Or 


the till the 
ritans: Was revi 
last in the life-time of the elder Colman, 
but at a period when the dramatic taste 
of the age Was giving way, not to the hatred of the Pu- 
ritans, but to affection of the public for 
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as much amused with the learning, as exhilarated by Jonson, 


the wit and humour of the He s like an 
initiated mystic in alchemy, whilst he makes us laugh 
at its exposed im ; and he exhibits so much 


knowledge of the pretended secrets of the science, that - 
ieces in our presence . 


we feel as if he had taken to 
some curious automaton, which deceived thé eyes 
of the ignorant with an imitation of life. 

Catiline, which followed the Alchymist, was brought 
out in 1611. It was not, as Mr. Malone asserts, deser- 
vedly damned ; it met, indeed, with opposition, but 
bee sgt on oo r. — the civil wars. Whatever 
may be the fau Catiline as a tragedy, it has pages 
of "peeaiha eloquence, which neither Seaenveb to be 
damned nor forgotten, We allude particularly to the 
speeches of Petreius, which are not, as has been rashly 
asserted, mere translations from the classics. That one 
by begins with the following lines is wholly origi- 


The straits and needs of Catiline being such 
As he must fight with one of the two armies 
That then had near inclosed him ; it "d fate 
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lor several months on visits to different 
noblemen and gentlemen who shewed him hospitality, 
reserved his last visit for his poetical acquaintance W: 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden. From the record 
of hy 


niated. ‘His memory has absolutely been loaded with 
tions sufficient to shake confidence of a 
mind conscious of its own virtue in that justice which, 
it is common to say, that posterity exerts towards the 
virtuous. At the late vindications of Jonson’s memory, 
who would not rejoice? It is from no wish to cavil at 
those vindications, that we beg leave to differ in some 
points from the sentiments oa vopaetaas a a 
and bi r has ex mon 
pty tro the these of Drossedands who took 
notes of his conversation, and threw them into his re- 


© Tate's Preface to Duke and no Duke. 
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Jonson, positories, without the slightést discoverable intention 


Ben. 


of ever giving them to the public, . “Chose notes, how- 
ever, were found among Drummond’s papers after his 
death, and they contain some unfavourable reflections 
on Jonson’s manners and character. After he had ta- 
ken those notes, Drummond received some affectionate 
letters from Jonson, and answered him with kindness 
and civility. For this Mr. Gifford pronounces Drum- 
mond a cankered hypocrite, who decoyed his friend 
under his roof, for the express purpose of defaming 
him, as one who sat,down complacently to destroy Jon- 
son’s character for ever ; and who, having framed a li- 
bellous attack on the reputation of a friend, kept it 
carefully in store for thirty years, and finally bequeath- 
ed it, fairly engrossed, to the caprice or cupidity of his 


-executors, 


This language is intemperate and unjust. Whatever 
preeeaaln 4 thought of Jonson, he was at liberty to 
make a memorandum of it, anti that memorandum which 
he-made was, to all appearance, a private one. The 
words, ‘* bequeath, and fairly engrossed,” are either 
without meaning, or insinuate what is untrue. Mr. 
Gifford does not know whether the notes were fairly 
engrossed, (by which we generally mean very distinctly 
written, ) or very indistinctly scrawled. Nor can he, or 
any man, pretend to decide whether they were left 
among the writer’s papers by accident or design. Their 
being found, implied no bequest of them to any one. 
Drummond was spree isgusted by Ben’s propen- 
sity to intoxication, and by his arrogance. And we know, 
from other testimony than Drummond’s, that Jonson was 
fond of his bottle, and could talk very loftily of himself. 
Drummond’s general. private character is sufficient to 
make us believe his testimony. After all, what he has 
even privately recorded, as his own impression of Jon- 
son’s character, does not amount to its total condemna- 
tion. There are many men.as intemperate and overbear- 
ing as Jonson is described by Drummond, for whom we 
find it possible to retain a considerable share’ of esteem, 
especially when splendid talents accompany their foi- 
bles. We cannot believe that Drummond had the 
slightest intention to decoy Jonson under his roof with 
the view of detroying his reputation ; or that his me- 
mory deserves: to be blasted for those remarks which 
he never published. %) 

In the year 1621, his Majesty, by letters patent, 
gave to Jonson a reversionary grant of the office of 
‘master of the records, to be held by him and his 
assigns for life, from and after the date of the de- 
cease of Sir George Bue and Sir John Astley, the 
present masters, or as soon as the office should become 
vacant by resignation, forfeiture, or surrender. In con- 
templation, perhaps, of his speedy accession to this of- 


_ fice, James was desirous of conferring upon our poet the 


honour of knighthood. Jonson, who was probably well 
aware that a distinction of this nature would only ex- 
pose him to farther envy, shrunk from the meditated 
kindness of his sovereign, and persuaded some of his 
friends about the court to dissuade his royal master 
from the purpose. Jonson derived no advantage from 
the reversionary grant which has been mentioned ; the 
patent, towards the. conclusion. of his life, was suffered 
by King Charles to be transferred to Jonson’s son, 
From the year 1616 to 1625, our poet's labours for the 
theatre were entirely suspended, although he produced, 
during that pee: some of the most beautiful of his. 
masques and entertainments. Necessity at last drove 
him back to the stage. Profusion and thoughtlessness 


. had now brought him to poyerty, and sickness was su- 


peradded to his mdigence. During the life of James Jon« 
we never hear of Jonson’s poverty; but; by the death Bet 
of that monareh in 162%, he lost a most-indulgent and “"¥ 
liberal patron. He was attacked, towards. the end of 
the same year, by the palsy, and his decaying constitu- 
tion also betrayed a tendency to dropsy. "While this - 
decay was coming on, he wrote his play The Staple of 
News. Though the language of this comedy is forcible, 
and the satire well directed, its plot labours under the 
same difficulties and defects as that of the plots of 
Aristophanes, which the poet had in view, namely a con- 
fusion of real and allegorical characters. The gossiping 
credulity of the age is, however, admirably held up to 
ridicule. While his wants and infirmities were increas« 
ing, he applied once more to the theatre, and pro- 
duced his comedy of the New Inn in.1629-30. The 
fate of this drama was, to be driven by his enemies: 
from the stage.. An allusion to the king and queen, 
which was made in the epilogue of this play, awoke the 
slumbering kindness of Charles, and he instantly sent 
him a present of £100, The monarch alsoliberally acce- + 
ded to our poet’s petition, “ that he would be pleased to 
make the 100 marks of his father £100 ;’? and he add- 
ed, unsolicited, to the grant, a tierce of Canary wine. 
Notwithstanding this accession to his income, his 
circumstances continued to decline together with his 
health, It is acknowledged, that he was utterly de- 
void of worldly prudence ; what was liberally given 
him was lavishly spent. A dispute, in which he was in- 
volved with the architect Inigo Jones, contributed to 
embitter his last days, in which it appears that Jones 
was at least as vindictive as the offended poet. Under 
these melancholy circumstances’ he was employed in 
writing his Magnetic Lady, which appeared in 1632. 
It was indifferently received. There is, indeed, too 
much reason for acknowledging the remark of Dryden, 
** that Jonson’s last plays were his dotages.” The 
Tale of a Tub was his last comedy that was submitted 
to the public (in 1633.) It was not liked by the court, 
before whom it was represented. The mantle of his 
comic inspiration was now worn to thinness. Still, 
with his faint and faultering tongue, he continued to 
pay his annual duty to his royal master, and to com~ 
pose occasional interludes. One bright and sunny ray, 
says his biographer, yet broke through the cloud which 
hung over his closing hours. In this he produced the 
Sad Shepherd, a pastoral drama of exquisite beauty ; the 
better half of which, however, was unfortunately lost 
in the confusion that followed his death. This was ap- 
parently the close of his labours. Among his papers 
were found the plot and opening of a domestic tragedy, 
on the story of Mortimer, Earl of March, together with 
the Discoveries and Grammar of the English Language. 
His death took place on the 6th of August 1637, and ~ 
he was buried on the 9th, in Westminster Abbey, in 
the north aisle, in the path of square stone opposite to 
the scutcheon of Robertus de Ros. His frientls design- 
ed to raise a noble monument to his memory by sub- 
scription, and, till this was ready, nothing more was re- 
quired than to cover his ashes decently with the common — 
pavement stone which had been removed.. While this 
was doing, Aubrey tells us, Sir John Young, of Great 
Melton, in Oxfordshire, whom. he familiarly calls Jack 
Young, chanced to pass through the abbey, and not 
enduring that the remains of so a man should lie 
without a memorial, gave one of the workmen eighteen- 
pence to cut the words, “ O rare Ben Jonson.” The 
subscription was successful, but the troubles of the civil 
war prevented the execution of the monument ; and the 
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thoney was returned to the subscribers, Jonson in his spices of all kinds, powder, lead, and cocoa nuts. The 
was large and corpdlent. He had, Aubrey says, vessels of Iooria carry from 50 to 60 candies. The 
eee Fair and smooth faced, but a scorbutic humour larger vessels are unloaded at a about three miles 
to have fallen at an early period into his face, 
Tt 10° have seared it in a vey gis cra 
pan hod and others of his irers, traced 
pee 
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hatever his a os er may say of the 
iableriess of his codaniana. wal cae 
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jo oe endowed with the meekness and modesty 
ich are sometimes known to accompany transcen- 
Want talents, and which disarm the envy that naturally 
follows the of great genius. Unfortunate as 
he sometimes was, in being embroiled with his contem- 
ore acre Nlly wad fy epprecited fa bis lsaie 
more fully ted in his lifetime 
than he has pA a la fs contes Of bie poo 
i © was y learned, and he was 

laborious in the execution of 
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aut Sean eee, Which Gre Selther exist 
nor their exposure ; la- 
bours too minutely on his i t characters. His 
lyrical forms, perhaps, most delightful part 
of his eal character. In songs and masques, and 

his has a wildness and sweetness that 
we should not expect from the sev ity of his dra- 
matic taste. It cannot be maid; indeed, thet he is al 
ways free from ical conceit, but his language 
is weighty with and polished with elegance. 
Upon the whole, his merits, after every fair deduction, 
leave him OF MGR miche is cur Utern- 
ture, and him to be (next to Shakes- 


i is about 30,000 ru 


from the town, and the goods brought to within one mile 
of the fort by means of lighters The value of the port 
per annum. Iooria is subject to 
the Rajah of Amran ; and a treaty was entered into be« 
tween this place and the British government in 1808. 
See Hamilton’s Gazelleer. 

JOPPA. See Jarra. 

JORDAENS, Jacoz, a celebrated Dutch painter of 
historical and allegorical subjects, and mrt red 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1594: Nothing re- 
markable concerning his 
ed; but at an early age he became a pupil of Adam 
Van Oort, a native of the same city, who died in 1641. 
Van Oort was a man of irritable temper, and coarse and 
forbidding manners, whereby he not only lost the re- 

of his pupils, among whom was the famous Ru- 
but forfeited the esteem of his friends. Jordaens, 


_ however, from his own mild and pacific disposition, 


could accommodate himself to the caprice of his master, 
to which also an attachment to his daughter is suppo-. 
sed to have contributed. He married soon y 


and henceforward began to apply with all possible assi« 


duity to his profession. Sandsrart indeed, in his Aca- 
dema Nobilissime eet ict seems iachocig that 
it was to that sedulous attention whi ways 
ditingeishod him, that he obtained so much of Va 
 endeet speedily ed his il bjects 
empl. i cil on subj 
both sacred and r_ Bags well ya thee of his own 
ition. Among the earliest imens of his art, 


was a ne | of the Satyr from ’s Fables, who, 

i a peasant’s , retreated in disgust 
on seeing him blow hot and cold with the same breath ; 
and this work fained such celebrity, that it was engra- 
ved by Luca Vastermann. Next he painted Christ on 
the Mount of Olives, betrayed by Judas, and bound by 
the Jews, while Peter with his sword struck off the 
ear of Malchus, the high priest’s servant: a night scene, 
admirably executed. A el now began to be drawn 
between Jordaens and Rubens; and the most skilful, 
who were inclined to bestow the palm of invention on 
the latter, ascribed the stricter representation of truth, 
and more forcible expression, to the former, Perhaps 
Jordaens bad not equal opportunities of studying the 
most celebrated works; for although he always enter- 
tained a strong desire to visit Rome, the circumstances 


attending on his marriage prevented him. 

Rubens was vento employ many other ar- 
tists in assisting him to complete his works, as they 
gained access to him, for the pu of receiving in- 
struction. Jordaens appears to have been of this num- 
ber. It is said, that Rubens occupied him for a consi- 
derable time in painting designs for tapestries in dis« 
temper after his own sketches; and Sandsrart affirms, 
that he was engaged by the King of Spain to execute 
some yee for the royal palace at Madrid, a work 
which he finished with wonderful elegance ; but that 
by addicting himself to this style, he weakened his 
own know] 
enfeebled the tints whereby he so accurately repre- 
sented nature. Rubens being then the most flourish. 


ing painter of the age, is accused of entertaining great’ 


jealousy of his talents, and of having taken that me- 
thod to jate them; but in t of this, be. 
ing inconsistent with the general 
nent artist, the works of Jordaens, executed at an ad- 


rentage has been preserv-. 


of the principles of colouring, and: 


of that emi.. 
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Jordaene, vanced age, are considered to be not inferior to those 


Jordan. 


of Rubens himself, in the very points wherein his 
master is supposed to have wished his deficiencies to be 
most prominent. Lax 

Jordaens worked with so much ease and expedition, 
that all Belgium began to be full of his paintings. He 
completed a fine representation of Pan and Syrinx, 
who was metamorphosed into.a reed, within six days, 
though the figures were as large as life. A painting 
of Satyrs carrying cornucopia of fruit and grain, appa- 
rently of the same description, is equally celebrated for 
its harmonious proportions and colouring, He execu- 
ted paintings for a banqueting-house for the King of 
Sweden ; and another work for his native city, wherein 
a vast intermixture of mankind and animals was intro- 
duced. Jordaens was much employed in painting al- 
tar-pieces, many of which are yet preserved throughout 
the Netherlands. 

This painter during his whole life was in constant 
occupation ; but it is owing to the remarkable expedi- 
tion with which he produced them, that the public are 
in possession of so many of his works. He is said never 
to have left his native city ; and he died there in the 
year 1678, aged 84. . 

_ Jordaens was of'a cheerful temper, and of a disposition 
particularly friendly and affable, and he enjoyed much 
gratification in the society of his friends. His indus- 
try enabled him to accumulate considerable wealth. 

e ranked high in his professional art; and he is 
thought to have carried the precepts of Rubens farther 
than any of his other pupils, Vandyke excepted, His 
compositions are full of taste and effect ; his style bril- 
liant and_harmonious ; and his designs are peculiarly 
characterized by truth and accuracy. He was most 
skilful in giving relief and rotundity to his figures ; 
and from the nature of their execution, he is supposed 
to have studied the objects in candle light, or bright 
sunshine. For a free and spirited touch, no_ painter is 
accounted his superior. Yet Jordaens had conspicuous 
faults. His design, though distinguished by accuracy, 
is deficient in taste. He is charged with grossness of 
subject and form, and with images of low and com- 
mon life. Jordaens, however, must be considered a 
great painter ; for his beauties in every piece predomi- 
nate over his imperfections. (c) 

JORDAN, a celebrated river of Asia in Palestine, 
which has been venerated from the most remote ages 
by Jews, Christians, and Mahometans. Noriver in the 
whole universe perhaps has attracted so much notice, 
the Ganges excepted ; yet both its source and its ef- 
flux have proved. the most embarrassing problems to 
modern geographers. Even the ancients themselves 
seem to have laboured under considerable difficulties 
regarding them. ‘This is the largest river in Palestine. 
Its name, according to Reland, ought. to be read Jor- 
den in Scripture ; it is called Jarde by the Jews; and 
Schereiaby the Arabs, St. Jeromaffirms, and many others 
have followed him, that it rises from two sources, a mile 
asunder, the one called Jor, the other Dan, and that the 
name Jordan is compounded from them after the forma- 
tion of the river by their union. Some authors inter- 
pret Jordan the river of judgment. 

There is a mountainous and nearly uncultivated dis- 
trict called Hasbeia, at the foot of Mount Hermon, or 


Jebel Skeikh, among the mountains of Antilibanus, con- ; 


taining a town of the same name, situated on a steep 
declivity, Not far distant are various streams, to 
which the source of the river is indefinitely ascribed. 
But that which seems to be so with greatest certainty 
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is the river Hasbenay, about half a league west of the Jord 
town of Hasbeia ; for Europeans reject the opinion of “y 
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the inhabitants of the ‘country, that it-is the stream 
Tellkady. Hasbeia is situated leagires south of 
Rascheia, and apparently at no great distance from 
Panias, or Baniass; but the geography of this part of 
Syria and Palestine is so obscure, that we are unable to 
point out the exact position of these places by positions 
well determined. The ancients believed, that the am- 
ple source of the river of Baniass, which springs in the 
vicinity of a remarkable rock, was that of the Jordan. 
According to others, however, the river rose from the 
small lake Phiala, now called Birkel-el Ram, two leagues 
east of the town; and Josephus relates, that Philip the 
Tetrarch threw a straw into it, which was absorbed, and 
discharged at what may be supposed the source of the 
river of Baniass. All these facts illustrate the difficul« 
ty of ascertaining the truth, Near Banias, it is evi« 
ent that several small streams contribute their waters 
to form the Jordan, which about three leagues below 
the town expands into a small marshy lake, which is 
enlarged or diminished by the melting of the snows in 
the mountains, or the evaporation occasioned by the heat 
of summer. This lake is the Samachonitis of the an« 
cients, and the waters of Merom of Scripture, and the 
Bahr el Houly of the moderns. Its circuit when full dees 
not exceed 7 or 8 miles, and at times it is almost dried 
up. The river, now considerably enlarged, issues from 
it with a turbid stream, which is soon purified, by pass- 
ing over a rocky bed, wherein its mud is deposited. 
About a mile from the lake, it is crossed by an ancient 
structure called Jacob’s Bridge, consisting of three 
arches, built of basalt, in ab preservation, which is 
said to derive its name from Jacob having returned by 
it from Padan Aram, This bridge is the mutual boun- 
dary of the Turkish Pachalics of Damascus and Acre ; 
and at each end is a fortress, occupied by the troops 
of the respective pachas ; but both were dilapidated by 
the French troops when they invaded Syria. Here the 
river is 64 feet wide, its current rapid and boisterous ; 
but a modern traveller says, he found its breadth 35 
paces in January. Indeed, in considering the dimen- 
sions ascribed to this river, too little attention is paid 
to the measures of different nations, as well as the sea- 
son of observation ; for there is sufficient reason to con= 
clude, that it receives large accessions from the melting 
of the snows. Here the banks of the river are finely 
wooded by trees, chiefly of the species Platanus ; and 
the country becomes wild, mountainous, and entire- 
ly basaltic. Thirteen miles lower, the river passes 
through the beautiful lake Tiberias, or the Sea of Gali- 
lee, 18 miles in length, and issues from its southern ex- 
tremity in a stream 40 paces wide. It now enters a 
fine plain called Al-Gaur, or El Gor by the Arabs, and 
soon after receives a considerable river, the Scheriat 
Manadra, formerly called Hieramack, or Jamuk, from 
the east, some leagues below the lake. The Sche- 
riat Manadra is crossed by a bridge of five arches, which. 
indicates that it is of considerable size; and. at the west 
side there is a very spacious fortress, with a small gar~ 
rison. Apparently the principal accessions to the Jordan. 
are henceforward from the east; but es oe are te 
tinctly ascertained. Some inconsiderable streams flow 
from the west. Below the Scheriat Manadra there is the 
Wady Musch, which is discharged into it opposite Beis~- 
ran, or Scythopolis, from the east; and still lower the 
Serka, which is the Jabok of the Jewish historians, and 
the boundary of the Gory 6 of the Amorites. Between 
the confines of Syria and Arabia, the extensive valley, 
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bounded on each chains of mountains, It is said that the peculiar quality of the Dead Sea Jordan. 
poemere Segscnhvery At now pursuing alan- is derived from a great cori _ Aral the south. Josephus. 
of numerous strata of sal “~Y“" 


"« 


puid course through the space of 75 miles, from the west extremity, com 


130 miles. But the intermediate country in the latter 
part of it, is almost as little known as that approxima- 
ting its source ; and no modern traveller, except Has- 
ist, seems to have beheld the efflux of the river, 
observations are restricted to its having there 
out a quantity of willow. Probably he traver- 
i Jericho to the Dead Sea, e i 
i that it is in 
isi ds 
it the soil consists of greyish sandy 
the horses sunk up to the knees in 
whole surface of the earth was covered 
as in Egypt. All computations of 
Jordan, are taken from its appear- 
istance of several miles from the mouth. 
dull and turbid, eee at the rate of 
miles an hour. So many discrepancies pre- 
‘accounts of travellers regarding its breadth, 
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gem, and that from a high rock, probably not dis- 
tant from the mountain, an island of considerable ex 
tent may be discovered. 

But whatever be the physical nature of the waters 
of the Jordan, the credulous have conferred on them 
the property of washing away sin. Originally this 
river only served for the necessities of the human 
race, and as a boundary to the restless tribes of the 
Jews; but it was viewed with peculiar veneration by 
succeedin erations, While the Christians had pos- 
session 0 ey smesl during the pnt eg waters 
were carefully transported to Europe for the purpose 
ot baptizing the families of Potentates. The oi se 
is yet a place of great resort to those troops of pil- 

ims who continue to visit the Holy Land, and they 
endeavour to bathe in the very where our Saviour ~ 
was baptized by John. The pilgrims desire total im- 
mersion ; but the female part of them only strip to 
their under garments, and have the water poured on 
their heads. The Greeks bathe at a place three or 
four miles distant from the other Christians, on ac- 
count of a dis . concerning the me gl — 
sanctified t appears in ent of other 
times, an annual excursion for bathing takes place 


; om Easter Monday, when all the pilgrims, men, wo- 


men, and children, leave J em in a great ca- 
ravan, with the governor of that city at their head, 


The road leads several places mentioned in Scrip« 
ture ; which is the city of Jericho, now an incon- 
. siderable vi About half a mile from the river there 


is a ruinous convent, dedicated to St. John, up to which, 
according to tradition, it formerly flowed ; but modern 


Sagres oneeeee Or Set oe nan De baa 
steepness of its “pane . The pilgrims 
scend to a place sti lower,’ yet. their. foamersion is 


aes without danger; and there are in- 
stances of many, who had entered the river incaue 
tiously, being carried away and drowned. A tax is ime 
upon each on the way to the river, and something 
1s also exacted on their return. In 
visited Jerusa- 
incipal objects of pilgrimage 
Marit iaggi, tom. ii. Shaw’s Travels, p. 374, Pow 
ve ist’s Travels. Volney Voy 
ages, tom. ii. p. 279, i Voyages, tom. i. 
La » vi en Syrie. (ce) 
eon PaHUS, the Jewish historian, was born in the 
year reign of Caligula, A. D. 37, and was 
descended from one of the noblest families in Judea. 
His father Mathias was sprung from one of the princi- 
branches of the race of the , and his mother 
the royal blood of the Asmoneans or Maccabees, 
ceaahy eikeng Wan Jere. Hae pei anter Eooteiagl 
among ews. He ra 
of his early lency:. kb’ leaetisig’s’and senate 
have been able, at the age of fourteen years, to confer 
with the principal men of Jerusalem on the more intri« 
cate points of the law. At the age of sixteen, he united 
himself with a celebrated Essenian philosopher, sha« 
ing, for the of three years, in all the austerities 
ef his sect; but, at the end of that period, he returned 
to Jerusalem, and attached hi to the sect of the 
Pharisees. In the 26th year of his age he made a voy- 
age to Rome, in order to employ his influence in behalf 


Josephus 


l 
Iphicrates. 
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of certain priests of his acquaintance, whom Felix liad 
sent thither to take their trial before the Emperor... He 
was shipwrecked on his way in the Adriatic Sea; and 
was one of 80 out of 600, who were saved by a vessel 
of Cyrene, which ‘providentially came in sight after 
their own had gone down. Upon landing at Puteoli, 
‘he became acquainted with one of his countrymen, an 
actor of plays, and a favourite of Nero, through whose 
interest he was enabled to accomplish the object of his 
journey. After his return to Judea, he found the na- 
tion in general ripe for an insurrection against the Ro- 
man government, and exerted his utmost endeavours 
to dissuade his fellow-citizens from so desperate an en- 
terprize. ‘Upon the breaking out of the war, he was 
appointed to the chief command in Galilee, where he 
distinguished himself by his able and prudent manage~- 
ment of affairs, in a‘period of general insubordination. 
Upon the arrival of Vespasian in‘that quarter, he was 
unable to withstand the Roman ltgions, and ‘was close- 
ly besieged in the city of Jotapata. After a resolute 
defence of-seven weeks, he was compelled to take re- 
fuge, with forty of his most determined followers, in a 
cave; where for some time they endured the greatest 
privations ; and at length, seeing no prospect of escape, 
adopted the resolution of putting one another to death, 
rather than surrender to the Romans. Finding it im- 
possible to divert his companions from their desperate 
purpose, ‘he persuaded them to decide, by drawing lots, 
the order in which they should be put to death ; till at 
last only he and another remained alive, whom he pre- 
vailed upon to submit with himself to the conquerors. 


" He was highly favoured by Vespasian, whose future 


accession to the empire he had confidently foretold ; 
nor was he less kindly treated by Titus, whom he at- 
tended during the siege of Jerusalem, and from whom 
he obtained the freedom of many friends and acquaint- 
ances at the destruction of the Jewish capital. He ac- 
companied his patron to Rome, where he obtained from 
the Emperor an annual pension for his support, and 
was also honoured with the privilege of a Roman citi- 
zen. He experienced similar protection under Titus 
and Domitian, and enjoyed full leisure for the prosecu- 
tion of his literary labours. He wrote, in Greek, “The 
History of the Jewish War,” in seven books, which 
'Fitus approved by his own signature, and commanded 
to be placed in the imperial library ; “ the Antiquities 
of the Jews,” in twenty books, in which he has accom- 
modated the sacred history too much to the-taste of the 
Gentiles, from a wish to recommend his unhappy coun- 
trymen to the favour of the Greeks and Romans; ‘* Two 
Books against Appion”. of Alexandria, an enemy of the 
Jewish people ; “An Account of his own Life ;” and 
‘«« A Discourse on the Empire of Reason,” or the mar- 
tyrdom of the Maccabees, which is esteemed the most 
eloquent of his works. - He proposed also'to compose a 
treatise on the Jewish opinions and laws, which there 
is no appearance of his having ever accomplished ; and 
in which he was perhaps interrupted by his want of 
encouragement under Nerva and Trajan, and his remo- 
val frome Rome to Judea, which seems to have taken 
place between the 56th or 60th year of his age. 

He was a man of great learning, singular abilities, 
and reputable character ; and, in what regards the trans- 
actions of his own times, may be considered as an im- 
partial, accurate, and candid historian. he best edi- 
tion of his works is that by Havercamp, published at 
Amsterdam ‘in 1727, in two volumes folio. (q) 

IPECACUANHA. See Marenia MeEpica. 

IPHICRATES. See Aruens, 
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IPSWICH, formerly Grereswicn, is a burgh town — Ipswich. 
of England, and principal town of the county of Suf— =" 


. son, from which 


IPs, 


folk. It is situated on the side-of a hill, on tite northern 
bank of the river Orwell, and is about‘one mile long, 
and 3-4ths of amile broad, forming a portion of a circle © 
round the bend of the river. ‘The town is ancient, but — 
well built; and the principal streets are clean, and well — 
paved and lighted. . Some of the houses are adorned, 
both externally and internally, with carved and stuc« 
coed devices. The principal public buildings and es- 
tablishments are the town-hall, the shire-hall, a new 
county jail, a palace belonging to the bishop of Nor- 
wich, an hospital, a market place, a-custom-house, and 
a good library: The town-hall, whieh was formerly 
the parish church of St. Mildred’s, is a very ancient 
building ; and adjoining to it is a spacious council« 
chamber, with kitchens, &c. underneath. The walls, 
and the brick gate-way, are all that remain of Wolsey. 
college, the site of which formerly comprised about six 
acres of ground. The market-place, which is large 
and commodious, was finished in 1811 from the designs 
of Mr. Brown. It consists of a series of buildings, on 
pillars, arranged round two quadrangular courts, and» 
cost about £10,000. tgs 

The county gaol is an admirable building. Its. 
boundary wall, which encloses 13 acres of ground, is. - 
20 feet high. The prison consists of four wings, having 
spacious courts, about 75 by 45 feet, and three smaller 
ones, about 44 feet square. These different courts are 
seen from the keeper's house in the centre of the pri-~ 
ere is an avenue 98 feet long to the 
turnkey’s lodge, upon the top of which the executions 
take place. The house of correction has an airy situa- 
tion near the burgh gaol, and has a boundary wall 17 
feet high, and three court yards, each 50 feet by 30. 
Besides these public buildings, there is the town and 
borough gaol in Matthew Street, chapels for the Unita~ 
rians and Anabaptists, an assembly-room in Tavern- 
Street, a custom-house on the quay, which borders the 
Orwell, and a handsome stone bridge, connecting the 
town with Stoke Hamlet. ; s 

Besides three charity schools, Ipswich has a school 
on Lancaster’s plan, which was opened on the 8th July, 
1811 with 200 boys. Br Fics 

There are at present twelve parish churches in Ips- 
wich, viz. St. Clement, St. Helen, St. Lawrence, St. 
Margaret, St. Mary.at Elms, St. Mary at Kay, St. Mary 
at Stoke, St. Mary at Tower, St. Matthew, St. Nicholas, 
St. Peter, and St. Stephen. The monastic establish- 
ments were once numerous, but nothing more than their 
names ‘have been preserved. ae 

About a mile from the town is a good race course, 
which was-sold in 1811 to several private individuals ;, 
andextensive barracks, capable of accommodating 10,000. - 
or 12,000 men, have lately been. erected for infantry 
and cavalry. : rime ryt 

Extensive manufactories of broad-cloth and sail~' 
cloth, were formerly carried on in this town, but they» 
have long since declined; and malting, and spinning” 
for the merchants of Norwich, are the only.ones which 
are carried on, The chief trade of the town, which is 
still considerable, consists in malting and corn, and has 
the accommodation of a port and a quay ; great quanti« 
ties of wheat. and other grain, are annually shipped for the 


~London market; a considerable timber trade was car= 


ried on for the use of the reyal dock-yards, particular-. 
ly Chatham ; ship-building still flourishes, from build« 
ing yards being attached to the port; the Greenland 
fishery is prosecuted with success ; and though the coal 
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‘decreased, yet more then 30,000 chaldrons of 600 and 700 persons. Ipswich possesses many rights _Irac 


de _ and privileges peculiar to itself, and an admiralty jue “Vv 
iver Orwell has the ad of a tide. in ge- risdiction extending beyond Harwich on the Essex - 
10 to 12 feet, and it was formerly coast, and on both sides of the Suffolk coast. 


neglected, yet it has been rendered capable of _ Ipswich has five annual fairs, on May 4th and 18th, 
vessels of large burden within a very short July 25th, August 22d, and "5th. 

of Ipswich. inal Wolsey was anative of thistown. The po- 
_ The civil government of the town consists of two pulation in 1811 amounted to 2,221 houses, and 13,459 
bailiffs, a recorder, 12 justices, including the two bail- inhabitants. See Oldfield’s History of the Boroughs ; 
ifs, a town clerk, the two chamberlains, two coroners, The Suffolk Traveller ; Tanner's Notitia Monastica ; 
‘and 24 common councillors. It sends two membersto and the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xiv. p. 230; 
parliament, and the right of election is vested in between § ILRAC. See Persia. ; 


History. T xt materials for the history of Ireland, ptior to the scarcely any vestiges of it. Soon after this period, History. 
invasion of that country by the English, in.the reign of however, Christi janity made rapid progress, and mani- -—\—— 
IL. are so ill authenticated, so scanty and uncon- _ fested its influence by effects much more decidedly ad- 
and, in the very few instances where they are She sta. ora chet eg whe ion and learning than 
not so, they are so barren of interest and importance, any which it uced in the other Christian countries 
that we cannot deem ourselves justified in dwelling upon — of Europe. number of learned and holy men that 
at any length. Nevertheless it would be impro- Lip btm Ireland, and of monasteries and acade- 
ice mies wete’ founded in it, ser pe fifth and two pretend diss 


cursorily, so far as seem poles su by following centuries, was so so many were the tinguished 
protabiiy as 
their 


; 
? 
i 
: 
: 
: 


are in- missionaries who from it to ate the. for its learn. 
ir connection with the Christian religion, that it was dignified with the title ing in the ~ 
, atnerne Sonstarnen ial Uipiabindal Beiatn, Attracted 7 century. 
its uired character, b tranquilli- 7 
ty bs yen ity with which I was favoured, 
amidst barbarism and warfare of the rest of Europe, 
men distinguished for their piety and learning took re- 
fuge here. According to Bede, in the year A, D. 646, a. D. 616. 
many of the Saxons, both noble.and of the mid- 
ing classes, their own country, and took up their 
in Ireland, either to indulge their taste for read- 
, or to lead a life of stricter religious observance ; 
of these the Scots sae hee healer” el 
i manner, i 8, affordi 
evidently hospitable er, lending were ng 
labours of these pious and learned 
the character of the great mass of the 
informed ; but it 1s probable that 
the country would most thorough- 
their most zealous and judicious efforts to 
— and civilize the inhabitants, (if they were 
,) and would keep them down, at least to the le- - 
vel of that intellectual and moral state,.in which the 
great mass of all the nations of Europe at this period 
existed. ‘ 
ing the political state of Ireland at this time, };5 politi- 
poe ree. where it is accurate, is 3 for cal rm at 
we must carefully separate the fullness minuteness this time, 
of the romantic hi of this country, from the brief 
and naked circumstances of its authentic history. That. 
it was divided among several independent chieftains, 
or princes, there can be no doubt; but the number of 
these is uncertain, and probably varied at different 
times. Whenever any of these princes gained a grest 
i accession to his territories, he assumed to hi the 
and confident traditions of the _ title of King of Ireland, but the title never was support- 
i ed by the power, and generally continued for a very 
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4 has been supposed, from some in St. Jerome, short time. There were several subordinate lords un- 
that it was introduced in the 4th century ; but if this der each of the chief princes; ha aaapeincipelicx, of 
“was the case, its progress must have been very slow, Munster alone there were eighteen ; these again 

a 2 the minds of the inhabitants very feeble; there were other chieftains, But the power of the su- 
. ’ 


Li 


‘oe 
aE 


As : 
6th century, there appear to have been perior lord over his feudatories was very precarious, 


History. 
—_—— 
Invaded by 
the Nor- 
thumbrians, 
A. D, 684, 


~ and Ost- 
men, 


Contests be- 

* tween them 
and the na- 
tives. 


’ Henry Il. 
attempts its 
conquest. 
A.D, 1155. 
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depending more on his ability to enforce it, than on any 
sense of duty or strong attachment. ; 
Notwithstanding this form of government (if such 
it can be called) contained within itself the seeds of 
disunion and warfare, and thus presented a strong 
temptation, and a favourable opportunity to foreign in- 
vaders ; yet Ireland seems to have enjoyed comparative 
peace and prosperity till near the end of the seventh 
century. At this time, A. D. 684, it was invaded. by 
order ‘of Egfrid, King of Northumberland, and_ its 
lands, churches, and monasteries were laid waste. This 
invasion was soon followed by another, still more dread- 
ful and destructive ; for, towards the close_of the ninth, 
or beginning of the tenth century, t!e northern barba- 
rians, called by the Irish Duff-galls and Fin-galls, black 
and white foreigners, the Ostmen of the English, who 
came from Norway and Denmark, invaded Ireland 


-with a considerable force. One of their most celebrated 


leaders was Turgesius, a man who, to all the ferocit 
and barbarism of the times, his country, and the life he 
led, seems to have united a considerable degree of acti- 
vity and vigour of mind. The era of his landing in 
Treland is not accurately known; but it took place either 
in the beginning or middle of the ninth century. His 
success seems to have been very great, and for thirt 

ears he retained the power and the dominion whic 
i had forcibly acquired. At the end of this period he 
was seized and put to death by the Irish King of 
Meath, in what manner is not accurately recorded, and 
his countrymen were compelled to retire to the sea 
coast. 

The Norwegians, however, having experienced the 
facility of the invasion of Ireland, soon re-appeared on 
its coasts; not indeed as enemies, but under the pre- 
tence of commerce. Their chiefs were three brothers, 
who possessed so much precaution and adroitness, that, 
without the aid of force, they obtained ssion of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limeric, at this time the most 
important and populous cities in Ireland. Thus fixed 
firmly in different parts of the country, they were ready 
to take advantage of the domestic quarrels of the Irish ; 
and by these they profited so much, that they soon ex- 
tended their possessions far beyond the lands imme- 
diately adjacent to these cities. 

For nearly 300 years, that is, from the death of Tur- 
gesius to the landing of the English, the Irish annals 
are filled with uninteresting details of the wars be- 
tween the natives and the Ostmen. In those wars the 
latter generallytproved successful; and the Ostmen, who 
were settled at Dublin, increasing in strength by their 
victories, over the Irish, as well as by accessions of 
force from their own countrymen, found themselves so 
secure in their conquests, that they even ventured, and 
were able to carry on, a piratical warfare against the 
Welsh. In one of these plundering invasions of Wales, 
they laid waste the city of St. David’s, and carried off 
the riches of the shrine of that saint. 

These invasions appear to have afforded a pretext to 
Henry II. to attempt the conquest of ieelanid. In the 
year 1155, this monarch summoned a council at Win- 
chester, to consult about the expediency of such a 
measure, having the year before obtained from the 
Pope a bull to authorise his attempt, whenever a fa- 
vourable opportunity should be afforded. It is proba- 
ble that the state of Ireland, almost always distracted, 
and weakened by domestic broils, would bese afforded 
this a pyar in a very short time after the bull was 

nted, but Henry’s affairs in France did not permit 

im to attend to the conquest of Ireland till some years 
afterwards. | 


Fy 


IRELAND. 


In the year 1162, Dermod was the map 
of Leinster. To great strength of body, he a de- 
ee of courage and activity that rendered -him formi- 
able to the Ostmen, whom he defeatad in battle, and 
kept within their own boundaries. Contemporary wi 


him was Roderic O’Connor, who was styled King of A.D.1168, 


Ireland. It was not likely that two Irish chieftains 
should long continue at peace with each other. A 
cause of quarrel soon arose, In the district of Breff- 
ney, which consisted principally of the modern county 
of Leitrim, O’Roirk reigned ; Dermod seduced, or ra~ 
vished his wife ; and, not content with this outrage, he 
also drove O’Roirk from his territories, The exiled 
prince sought the assistance of Roderick. The pro-« 
vince of Leinster was invaded: The inhabitants, wea- 
ried and dispirited by the tyranny of Dermod, received 
the invader as their friend and liberator ; and Dermod, 
in his turn, was compelled to flee from Leinster, and 
seek refuge in England. Pad 

At this period, Henry was unable himself to assist 
Dermod, or to invade Ireland ; but he caused an edict 
to be issued in his favour, in which he stated. that he 
had received Dermod under his protection, and pro« 
mised the royal licence to such of his subjects as 
would aid him in the recovery of his territories. As soon 
as Dermod obtained this edict, he proceeded to the 


neighbourhood of Wales, both on account of keeping © 


up an intercourse with Ireland, and. because in Wales 
there were several of the nobility, who, from various 
causes, were most likely to assist him in his endeavours 
to be reinstated in his territories. In this expectation 
he was not deceived ; for soon after the royal edict was 
read, and money and land were offered to those who 
would assist him, Richard, son of Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Strigul and Chepstow, engaged to come over-to Ire« 
land the following spring, on condition that he should 
receive in marriage Eva, the only daughter of Dermod, 
and with her the right of succession to all his property 
in Ireland. Other adventurers followed his example. 
Of these, the most famous was Robert Fitzstephen, a 


the following year; Fitzstephen, with 130 of his own 
kinsmen, 60 men in armour, 
soldiers, landed at a short distance from Wexford. The 


first attempt of the united forces of Fitzstephen and . 


Dermod was against this city, but they were repulsed 
by the inhabitants. The attack, however, was renew 
ed the next vonage Bed the English, and the inhabi« 
tants capitulated. exford was delivered up to Fitz« 
stephen. Roderic alarmed at the success of these for 


midable strangers, and sensible of his inability to cope 


with them, concluded a treaty, by which Dermod re- 


gained the province of Leinster, on condition that he - 


acknowledged Roderic as sovereign of Ireland. Der 
mod having thus attained his object, and having been 
reinforced by the arrival of some more English troops 
under Maurice Fitzgerald, marched to the attack of 
Dublin, the inhabitants of which he .obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance. Strongbow or Strigul was still 
in England; but being called upon by Dermod to 
fulfil his engagement, he applied to King Henry, re- 
‘questing either the restoration of his paternal property, 
of which he had been deprived, or liberty to seek his 
fortune in Ireland. To this application Henry gave an 
ambiguous answer; but Strongbow construed it to 
his own desire and advantage, and resolved to 

to Ireland. Previous to his embarkation, however, he 
sent over a young man attached to his family, on 


-and 300 archers and foot ™ ! 


Cause of 
his inter- b 
ference, 


A.D. 1170. 


bow, A. D, 
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IRELAND. , 
taken, had induced to der himself to th History. 
en been indu surren o the ene- 


whom he could depend, accompanied by 10 geutle- 
men of service, and 70 archers. Inthe meantime, Earl 
Strongbow was active in his p ions; and in Aus 
1171, he landed in the bay of Waterford with about 
fates of service, and 1000 soldiers, Pre- 
vious to his arrival, his forerunners had attempted to 
gain possession of this city ; and though this did not 
succeed, yet they had greatly weakened its means of 
so that it fell easily before the forces of S - 
soon as this great enterprize was e 
ised marriage between Eva and the Eng- 
solemnized, the allies marched tow: 
seems to have revolted from the allegi- 
pay Dermee. yada Paper 2 
indignation irit of rev , b i 
, The ishabitents, intsidated and 
to defend the city, which soon and 
fell into the hands of Strongbow. The next ob- 
‘the allies was the invasion of the territories of 
Roderic O'Connor, alarmed at their progress, 
to death the son of Dermod, who 
if he did not de 
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my. Strongbow, however, marched forward. On his 
approach the Irish set fire to the city, and threatened 
to murder Fitzstephen and the rest of the prisoners, if 
he advanced farther. 

Under these circumstances, and having received in- 
formation that if he went to Henry himself, he might 
promenry induce him to assist in the conquest of Ire- 

d, he embarked for England. An agreement was at 

settled between the king and him, the terms of 

which were, that the Earl should swear greg to 

the king, and give up to him the city of Dublin, with 

all the other cities and forts on the sea-coast ; and, on 

the other hand, that the Earl should hold under the 
ing the rest of his acquisitions in Ireland. 


the 18th of October, 1172, Henry landed at Wa- Henry 
terford ; his army consisted of 500 knights, and about pees 
A.D. 1172. 


4000 troops ; which were conveyed in 440 large ships. 
Soon after his janding, Fitzstephen was given up to 
him ; and the kings of ‘Cork and Limeric, as well as 
the princes of Ossory and the Decies, voluntarily took 
the oaths of aliegsenen, and agreed to pay tribute. On 
his march to Dublin, other Irish princes followed his ex- 
ample ; but Roderic O‘Connor refused to come and of- 
fer his obedience to the lish monarch ; he, however, 
took the oath of allegiance before two of Henry’s cour- 
tiers, who were sent into Connaught for that purpose, 
Thus the whole of Ireland was nominally su to - 


Henry, but he was soon obliged to return to England, Returns. 


for the of doing penance on account of the mur- 
Selene Cabele unseas keene ae 
custody of the cities and castles to the most 
took such other measures as 
he ght would at once serve to keep the Irish in 
awe and obedience, and would check the ascendancy 
of pemngnev. But though these two objects seem 
to have tolerably well secured, yet Henry could 
not guard against di i his knights ; two 
parties were formed, at the — of one was Ray- 
mond, already distinguished courage, enterprize, 
and success; at the head the. Gther "war Eaaccig 
The former was so popular, as well as a man of 
such sound judgment, that it was deemed prudent to 
appoint him the general of the army, in order to ap- 
pease their discontent, and to render them capable of 
resisting the Irish. In both these points he succeeded ; 
but, being obliged to return into Wales, on the death 
of his father, the command devolved on Harvey, and a 
reverse of fortune speedily took place. The English p 
were defeated in the neighbourhood of Cashel, by the 
Prince of Limeric ; and ic O'Connor, crossing the 
Shannon, invaded Meath, and advanced to the very 
walls of Dublin. To add to their misfortunes; Strong- 
bow was at this time besieged in Waterford. Ray- 
mond was again summoned ; he obeyed the summons, 
relieved Waterford, and received Strongbow’s sister in 
marriage. The next enterprize of Raymond was the 
relief of Leinster, which been inv by. Roderic ; 
but no sooner did the Irish prince-hear of his approach, 
than he returned into Connaught. 


Scarcely was this object accomplished, when the* 
Prince of Limeric threw off his allegiance, and took 
up arms: Raymond marched against him ; at first he 


found some difficulty in uading his a to cross 

the Shannon ; but this bring effected, the Irish were 

put to flight, and the city of Limeric ied. These 

successes of Raymond, and his influence with the troops, 

were so represented to no by his rival Harvey, that. 
a. 
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History. he was ordered to return to Wales ; and two councillors 
were sent by the king for that purpose ; but they, as 
well as Strongbow, were so firmly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of Raymond’s continuance in Ireland, that his 
departure was put off, and he reassumed the command 
of the army. His authority and talents were at this pe- 
riod of great service ; for Limeric was invaded by its 

rince, who was assisted by a Fscighe chieftain of 

insale. Against these Raymon marched, and having 
forced the pass of Cashel, the Irish princes were intimi- 
dated, and agreed to renew their oaths of allegiance. 

From this part of Ireland the victorious general was 
recalled by the death of Strongbow ; this event, and the 
necessity of his own departure for England, rendered it 
prudent to abandon the city of Limeric, as being at too 
great a distance from the principal seat of the English 
power. The troops were also withdrawn from the 
towns and forts of Leinster. 

‘As soon as Henry was infofmed of the death of 
Strongbow, he appointed William Fitzandelin to the 
chief command in Ireland. About the same time, a 
pull of Pope Adrian, constituting Henry its lord, was 
read before an assembly of the Irish clergy at Water- 
ford. One of the first acts of the new governor was to 
‘render the situation of some of the original adventurers 
‘so uncomfortable, that they went in quest of new set- 
tlements: Hence were formed the settlement of Ulster 
‘by John de Courcey, and that of Comaught by Milo 
de Cogan. The expedition of the former succeeded, 
though not without much difficulty, and several obsti- 
‘nate battles with the Irish. De Cogan, on the contra- 
ry, was obliged to abandon his settlettlettt 

As Ireland now began to assume the appearance’ of 
an important and valuable acquisition, Henry resolved 
‘to ey one of his sons its feudatory sovereign. Ac- 
cor ingly, in the year 1178, John, his youngest son, 
was declared lord of Ireland, in a council of barons and 
‘prelates; but he did not go to Ireland till the year 
1185, when he was 18 years old. It soon appeared, 
that neither he nor his followers were qualified, either 
by their behaviour or intelligence, to conciliate or im- 

wove the Irish, The Norman courtiers mocked and 
insulted the uncouth garb and manners of the Trish 

Jords; and increased the indignation thus raised, by 
seizing the lands of such of them as held under Eng- 
ish lords by English tenure within the pale, that is, in 
those parts which had been colonized by the English. 
The fiery temper and high spirit of the Irish being 
thus roused, they fled into those parts of Ireland where 
they were most likely to gain assistance. The British 
possessions were invaded on all sides; so that, in less 
than a year, Henry found it necessary to recal his 
son, and appointed John de Courcey governor. The 
circumstances in which he was placed, would probably 
have rendered his efforts to retrieve the misconduct of 
Riis predecessor unavailing, had_not the Irish princes 
quarreled among themselves. Even then he was una- 
ble to take advantage of the death of ingarg P 


Death of 
Strongbow. 


A. D. 1177. 


‘Bull of the 
Pope in fa- 
vour of 
‘Henry. 


A.D. 1185. 
His son 
John in Ire- 
land; 

this conduct 
there. 


gaining possession of Connaught ; and it was not w 
_out great difficulty that he maintained the English set- 
tlements. ; 

On the death of Henry. in.1189, De Courcey was re- 
called, and Hugh de Lancey appointed’ in his stead. 
De Courcey, however, refused. to obey the summons, 
and, retiring jnto Ulster, assumed the character’ of an 
independent chief. The Irish pritices, as usual, roused 
themselves as soon as they found that their English ru- 
lers were divided among themselves ; and, among these, 
Cathal, who succeeded Roderic in the government 
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English; 


their re- 
Gults. 
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Connaught, was the most remarkable for his enterprize History. 


and success. The English government, weakened by 
dissensions, and by the sudfien and repeated attacks of 
the Irish, was entrusted to different noblemen; but with 
no decisive or permanent amelioration. At length, 
in 1199, Fitzhenry, descended from a natural son of 
Henry I. of England, was appointed by John, who 
now filled the throne of that country, chick governor 
of Ireland. He was extremely well qualified for his 
situation ; but, opposed by De Burgo, who held Lime. 
ric, he for some time was unable to carry into effect the 
plans he had formed for the tranquillity of Ireland, and 
the establishment of the English power. At last, in 
1203, having succeeded in pihestinig an army of native 


Irish, he marched against De Burgo, atid compelled. 


him and his Irish allies to renew their allegiance. As 
soon as this was effected, Fitzhenry resolved to re- 
duce De Courcey, who still maintained an independent 
authority in the province of Ulster, and refused to ac- 
iio hea King John. In this enterprize he also sue~ 
ceeded. 


. 


In 1210 John resolved to visit Ireland. His object King John 
is not clearly known ; but the only exploit which he in Ireland, 


performed, during his stay of three months, was the res 
duction of the fortresses in Meath and Ulster, belong 
ing to the Lacies, who had incurred his displeasure. 
In one niost important point, however, this visit of the 
English sovereign was highly beneficial to Treland, for 
a repular code of English laws was promulgated ; and, 
in order that these laws might fot bi e a dead let« 
ter, through the want of proper and éfficient means to 

them into execution, courts of judicaturé were 
established in Dublin. The territory which the = 
lish possessed was divided into counties, over whic 
sheriffs and other civil officers were appointed. It does 
not clearly appear whether the English pale, as it was 
called, at this time comprised twelve or fifteen counties, 
though it is probable that there were only twelve, in 
Leinster, Munster, and Ulster; and that the three 
others, which lay in Connaught and the southern parts 
of Munster, were soon aftérwards added. 

The benefit thus conferred on Ireland by John, was 
followed by another still more im 
1216; for at this period Henry III. extended 
Charta to Ireland. Dt 

ears from this time, that is, thro 

enry ITI. and his successor Edward I. till the inva* 
sion of Scotland by Edward IT. the history of Iréland 
presents a confused and uninteresting series of petty 
warfares among the Irish’ princes’ and chieftains, and 
the English lords. The English monarchs, occupied 
with more immediate and momentous concerns, nei- 
effectutiilly’ to’ the 
affairs of Ireland. One circumstance, ous dé- 
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h the reigis of 


they negle 
orders. The defence, atid the improvement also, of 
the English settlemerits were eathnal aid imp 
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“Aligory. was the j anil. ill-will that existed among the 
—\~— lish themselves, Instead of uniting against the 
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ions, by 
the motive whichithus led the English to assimilate them- 
selves to the Irish, e still more decidedly in proof 


possess or sufficient power 
to remove these evils; and, even when intelligent and 
ay ernors rms a they were so 
m in their plans, by the open opposition - 
or secret machinations of the rf ish lords, and so 
much oceupied in defending the English settlements 
from the attacks of the Irish, that they could effect lit- 
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after the 
offered the sovereignty of Ireland to Robert Bruee, 


# 


if he would expel the English, , This he declined ; but _ History. 
he sent his brother Edward with about 6000 troops to § 
the north of Ireland. Against such a force, joined as 
they were by the Irish, breathing revenge, and acquaint 
ed with all the paths and resources of the country, the 
English were totally unable to make any resistance, 
The chief governor at this time was Lord Edmund 
Butler. On him of course devolved the protection of 
the English settlements; but, besides the army which 
he collected, one was formed, and headed by Richard 
de Burgo. The latter nobleman had long been jealous 
of the chief governor, and the jealousy now broke out 
to the ciate of their own cause; for, though the 
Earl of Ulster had accepted the assistance of the Irish 
under Fedlim, Prince of Connaught, he refused a rein- 
forcement sent him by the governor. The effects of 
this jealousy were soon apparent ; for the Earl sustain~ Defeats the 
ed a severe defeat from the Scotch, who were still lay~ English. 
ing waste the province over which he presided. As 
Bruce was sensible, that without the co-operation of the 
Irish he would be totally unable to keep his ground, and 
as he had reason to believe that Fedlim might easily be 
detached from the cause of the English, he turned all 
his thoughts to effect this object ; and, at the same time, 
carried on a secret negociation with Roderic, who had. 
claims on the province of Connaught. As soon as Fed~ 
lim learnt that Roderic was endeavouring to take ad« 
vantage of his absence, he left the English, aud. return- 
ed to Connanght ; and his rival being slain in an.en-~ 
gagement, he then openly deserted his allies, and turn- 
ed his arms against them. As this circumstance might 
have had a fatal effect on the cause of the English, a 
strong force was sent against him, and, after amost des- porte of 
perate resistance, he himself was killed, and his army Athenree, 
——— routed, at the battle of Athenree, in the A. D. 1316, 
year 1316. 

The defection of Fedlim from the English cause, was 
followed by that of several other Irish princes; so that 
the Scotch were enabled to marchfrom the north towards 
Dublin ; and having reduced the strong fortress of Car- 
rickfergus, they invested the capital. ‘But though Ed. 
ward's army was now still further increased by a body of 

which his brother Robert brought from Scotland, 

and by the junction even of some English families of 
distinction, yet he found himseif unable to. make any 
impression upon Dublin; and at the same time, he learnt 
that very formidable measures were taking to arrest his 
further progress. Infact, an army amounting to nearly 
80,000 most of them indeed ill disciplined and 
ill equi , was.assembled at Kilkenny, and a new 
governor, Roger Mortimer, was sent over. Retreat 
now became absolutely necessary; but Ulster, into 
which the Seotch retreated, having. been utterly devas- 
tated by them on their first landing, could not support: 
them. Famine and pestilence attacked them so dread- 
fully, that they were soon y reduced in numbers. 
‘The new governor resolved to take advantage of this 
circumstance ; but he did not entrust the attack to the 
rabble assembled at Kilkenny. A regular army of 
1500 men, under Sir John de Birmingham, was sent’ 
against the Scotch, whom, though nearly double their 
numbers, they defeated with great sla’ r at Dundalk and Dun- 
im 1318. In this battle Edward Bruce was slain, The", | 
English government, after this great effort to preserve “>: 13! 
their Irish territories, seem to have relapsed into their 
aceustomed) indifference about them; and the usual 
consequences followed. Instead of the native Irish be~ 
ing stimulated or guided towards improvement by the: 
Bnglish, the latter in great numbers renounced the 
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History. name,-character, and privileges of English subjects ; 
—_v~" the English troops, unpaid and undisciplined, were per- 


mitted, and even ordered to levy exactions, to supp! 
the place of their pay ; and this they did with so muc 
rapacity and cruelty, that the settlements in the south, 
over which, as at the greatest distance from the seat of 
government, they tyrannized in the mest dreadful ‘man- 


Degeneracy ner, were deserted by the English, and occupied by a 
of the Eng- horde of lawless and savage banditti, over whom even 


lish colo- 
nists. 


Conduct of 
Edward (il 
towards 
Ireland. 


some of the English lords placed themselves, -with the 
title of Irish princes. These princes’ were constantly 
at war either with one another, or with the English ; 
but the circumstances of these petty warfares are too 
uninteresting for detail. 

Treland, K Pa ‘reduced to a state of barbarism, and its 
constant attendants misery and poverty, was doomed 
to suffer still more from the unjust, as well as impolitic 
measures of Edward IIT. ‘This prince, impoverished by 
his wars with France, resolved to draw money from 
Ireland, by the only mode in which it was capable of 
supplying it. With this view, he resumed all grants of 
estates made by himself or his father; and declared, 
that none except Englishmen, who possessed’ property 
in England, should hold offices in Ireland. This vio- 

‘Jent measure naturally excited deep and general alarm, 
while, atthe same time, it as naturally gave rise to 
tavo parties’or factions, viz. those that were English b 
birth, and those who were English only by blood. 
Edward probably was soon sensible of his error, for he 
returned a gracious and favourable answer to the re- 
monstrances of the parliament on the subject of his or- 
dinances, and at the same time promised a redress of 

-the grievances which they enumerated. 

As-a repetition of the disturbances and petty re- 
‘bellions by which-the history of Ireland is at this pe- 


riod, and for some time afterwards, principally distin- . 


guished, ~would be tiresome and uninstructive, we-shall 
pass them over, and select only such circumstances 
and transactions as tended to improve the condition of 
this country ; these, unfortunately, have always been 
few, and “ far between ;” and, till within a very re- 
cent period indeed, rather deviations from, than in strict 
conformity with, the principles on which the English 
have ruled over Ireland. 


Wise admi- In 1356, Ireland was favoured with a wise, hu- 
nistration of mane, and just governor, Sir Thomas Rokeby ; his fa- 


Rokeby. 
1356. 


vourite saying was, ‘‘ let my dishes be wooden, rather 
than my creditors‘unpaid.’” Convinced that no good 
could be done to Ireland, which did not proceed from 
the highest source, and that the mass of the people 
must remain barbarous and unrestrained by law, so 
long as the higher orders were so, his first steps were 
to improve the latter. He brought the Irish parliament 
as nearly as possible tothe model of the English, and 
when, by ‘this means, he could depend upon their 
judgment and impartiality, he assigned to it the deci- 
sion of all-appeals from inferior courts: these had been 
carried heretofore into England. He thus lessened the 
expence and trouble of law-suits, while at the same time 
he habituated the Irish to a knowledge of law, and by 
putting confidence in them, rendered them worthy of 
confidence. Unfortunately, however, the wise mea- 
-sures of-the chief governor were counteracted by the 
unjust and.impolitic proceedings of the king: he for- 
bade any more Irishmen from being admitted into any 
office or place of trust, in any city, borough, or castle, 
or into any ecclesiastical benefice ; thus proclaiming 
his suspicions of the Irish, without doing any thing to 
wemove their dislike of the English. Finding this 


measure not productive of all the benefit he expected, History.) 

he next adopted a most bold measure. His second son, mt: 
Lionel, in right of his wife, claimed the Jands “and the 
title of Earl of Ulster ; and to enable hint to carry these 
claims into effect, he was appointed by his father chief 
governor, and sent over with an army of 1500 men; 
but his attempts were ineffectual ; and ‘he left Ireland ‘ 
with no other proof of his having been there, except . 
an increased ‘hatred between the two factions, occa 

sioned by his preference of those of English birth, and 

his persecution of those of English blood. It is pro- 

bable that experience taught him the folly of his pro« 
ceedings, for during both his subsequent governor« 

ships, his conduct was extremely politic and judicious. 

The parliament, which enacted the statute of Kil- ‘Statute of 
kenny in 1367, was summoned by him. The leading ‘Kilkenny. 
object of this statute was to keep the English distinct “* 2! 
from the Irish in character, manners, feelings, and in« ; 
terests. For this purpose, all connection with the Lrish, 
by marriage, or fosterage, was forbidden under the pe« : 
nalty affixed to high treason: if an Irish name, or the 
Irish language, dress, or customs, were adopted, the 
forfeiture of lands, or imprisonment, was the punish« 
ment. “War was not to be levied against the Irish 4 
without special license from government ; no Irishman 
was to be received into a monastery, or presented to a 
benefice, nor was any Irish bard or newsmonger to be 
entertained. The quartering of soldiers on English 
subjects, without their consent, was forbidden, under 
the punishment attached to felony. It is evident that 
if it had been practicable to have carried this statute ’ 
into full and regular operation, it would have entirely ° ~ 
cut off all connection between the Irish and the Eng«’ 
lish ; but its execution was impracticable from various 
causes, and it probably became rather the instrument of 
tyranny and oppression, even to those it was meant to 
benefit, than of any real good. 

‘Richard II. twice visited Ireland during his reign. pio 11. 
The-object of his first visit was to reduce the Irish visits Ire- 
chieftains, and, as they were disunited, nearlv all of land 
them were obliged, or deemed it prudent; to submit, A-D. 1399. 
But no sooner had he-quitted Ireland, than they revolt~ 
ed, attacked the English, defeated them, and slew ° 
Mortimer, Richard’s cousin, who had been appointed 
chief governor. These dissensions induced Richard to 
come over to Ireland again in 1899; but, though he 
was at the head of an army of 30,000 men, he was una~ 
ble to reduce one Irish chieftain, who, with only 3000 
troops, eluded him among the bogs and woods, and 
when he retreated, harrassed him incessantly, and with ° 
dreadful effect. At length Richard was obliged to re- 
turn to England, in consequence of the attempts made’ 
upon his throne by Henry Duke of Lancaster. © 

Henry IV. was so busily occupied in laying the 45 state in 
foundation of his newly acquired government, that he the reigns 
paid little attention to the affairs of Ireland; and the ot Henry 
conquest of France drew off the mind of his som from 1V- and V- 
the same object. The English settlements, which ~ 
were always in a fecble state, even when nurtured b 
attention and supplies from England, sunk into sti 
greater weakness during the reigns of these monarchs : 
the Irish chieftains harrassed them incessantly, and the 
English lords, constantly jealous of one another, and 
engaged in quarrels, were neither able nor disposed to 
repel the attacks of the Irish. Under these circum 
stances, the English settlements must have been utter - 
ly destroyed, if the Irish lords had acted in concert, 
or been faithful to one another ; but each followed their . 
individual and separate interests, and on receiving 
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History. receiving revenues from the colonists, protected them duct of Kildare, This nobleman, however, soon after- History. . 
—\~" from their own countrymen. wards swerved from the line of conduct he had hithers 


Inthe civil wars of the houses of York and Lancas- to pursued, and Henry’s suspicions were excited against 
ter, the ish in Ireland took a decided part. The him, and his Irish subjects in general, among whom 
most families were the Geraldines of Desmond the cause of the house of York had always been popu- 
and and the Butlers, or house of Ormond, lar. Their attachment to this cause they openly ma- 1 sntert 
The former adhered to the house of York, and the lat- nifested, by the encouragement they gave to Lambert simnel. 
ter to the house of Lancaster. Soon afterthe accession Simnel. This impostor was sent, by those who support. A. D. 1486. 


during 
civil 


of Edward IV. the power, influence, and Pv goon! of 
the Butlers were Sm heer by the Irish parlia- 
Ormond ment, while the faction increased in influ- 


feated, and himself made prisoner ; but afterwards li- 
berated, through the affection and gratitude of an Irish 


—_ y purchased by a tribute to the 
ch dprahs Seauhty “win shoptane por Gif. aod S00: 

was ve. 
pence to each ther horseman with Bis attendant. The 
sum necessary purpose was supplied by taxes, 
west ditheeky. The'bntiy ws mrt Aor 
great . The family of the Butlers, though 
greatly reduced in numbers and in power, was not an- 
nihilated ; and the chief surviving member, by his ad- 
pret er athe eae Berhtenennee abe 
of attainder, and the 


Kildare deputy. Scarcely, how , 
aera, bad ot A aan ner soa none mipersededby 
with cach nt, tas hr Cesselsenned ts he otter 


ed him, to Ireland, where he was proclaimed by the 
lord-deputy and the council by the title of Edward VI, 
Having thus committed themselves, they prepared to 
uphold the cause which they had espoused; and the 
orkists in England gladly co-operated with them; 
besides English troops, 2000 Germans were sent by 
the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Edward IV. into 
Ireland, in the hopes that they would draw Henry 
into that country, and thus leave England open to the 
ions of the Yorkists. But not succeeding in this, 

the army was sent over to England. Before their arri- 
val, however, the imposture of Simnel had been detect~ 
ed, and the people received them every where rather 


as foes than as allies or friends. They still, however, Bat:le of 
on, and, as Henry was also advancing against Stoke, 
them from London, the hostile armies met at Stoke, in 4. D. 1487. 


Nottinghamshire, on the 6th of June 1487. The bat- 
tle was long and obstinate, but at length terminated 
in the complete victory of the king. Henry, with his 
usaal prudence, which always with him was superior 
to mere feeling, ed, with scarcely one exception, 
the supporters of Simnel. 

The state of Ireland, at this period, presents the 
same picture of intrigue, domestic feuds, and poverty, 
which we so frequently have had occasion to exhibit 
before. Henry seems to have been fully sensible, that 
territories in this state could be no source of power or 
revenue to the monarch, but must rather tend to weaken 
and distract those parts of his dominions which were 
in a sounder and quieter condition: but it was 
difficult, in the first place, to detect the causes of this 
state of Ireland ; it would have been still more dif- 
ficult, had the causes been detected, to have removed 
them by the effectual application of the remedy. 

After much inquiry and deliberation, Sir Edward 


Poyning was a nted lord-deputy, with instructions A.D. 1494. 


to probe the evil thoroughly, and to direct his whole 
thoughts to its removal ; and, in order that his measures 
might be ly executed, and well supported, he 
was atten by 1000 soldiers, and by a number of 
English, who were qualified to fill the offices of lord 
chancellor, lord treasurer, and judges in criminal and 
civil causes, His administration is particularly remark- 
able for the acts passed by the Irish: 
after him Poyning’s Acts. 
Some of acts were evidently calculated and in- 
tended to repress the power of the barons, and to pre- 
vent the Gay wee Orta mutual lonang For this 
were idden to have an lowers, ex- 
opt thelr household officers and corventa and even 
the lords of the marches, who necessarily had a large 
retinue, were obli to give in the names of their at- 
tendants. In order that the sheriffs should execute 
their duties with effect and impartiality, they were te 
be henceforward appointed by the lord treasurer. None 
but those of English birth were to command in the forts 
and other strong places. These enactments were calcu- 
lated to preserve tranquillity among the barons, and, if 
possible, to insure their fidelity; but there were also 
enactments, the object of which was to relieve the mass 
of the people from the oppressions under which they 
8 


parliament, called poyning’s 
acts. 
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laboured ; by levying the taxes in a more equal manner, 
and by protecting the people from the exactions of their 
lords and the military. . But the act which is more ge- 
nerally and particularly known by the name of Poyn- 
ing’s Act, was of a different description from those first 
described ; by this act, it was provided that no parlia- 
ment should be held in Ireland, without previously sta-« 
ting to the king the’reasons on account of which it was 
to be summoned, and the laws which it was intended 
to enact. Whatever might haye been the necessity, 
the expediency, or the benefit of such an act, at the 
time it was passed, it is evident that it rendered the 

liament of Ireland a mere mockery, while it ena~ 
bled the English sovereign to enslave and tyrannize 
over the Irish, as well as to keep them back in civili- 
zation and resources by means of their own parliament, 


. Just before Poyning returned to England, he had an op< 


Civil war. 


Battle of 
Knocktow, 
A.D, 1504. 


portunity ofcrushing the power ef the Yorkists, the chief, 
the Earl of Kildare, having imprudently joined the ad- 
venturer Warbeck in Munster, and on his defeat having 
been taken prisoner. Henry, however, had penetra- 
tion enough to discover, that if he could make Kildare 
his friend, no man was so well qualified to govern Ire- 
land in. tranquillity; and as Kildare seemed equally 
disposed to attach himself to the king, and on his trial 
repelled the charges against him in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the king appointed. him governor of Ireland. 

The great objects which Kildare had in view, were 
the external defence and the internal tranquillity of the 
English settlements: The former he succeeded in ef- 
fecting, and, indeed, rendered these settlements more 
secure than they had been for a very long period ;_ but 
his attempts to conciliate the Butlers were unsuccess- 
ful, though he succeeded so far as to form a matrimo- 
nial connection with that family. Still farther to in- 
crease his own influence, he married his daughter to 
the Lord of Clanricard, who was the head of a large 
number of those English who had assumed the man- 
ners, the language, and the dress of the Irish; but this 
marriage proved unfortunate, for such an inveterate 
quarrel arose between the earl and his son-in-law, that 
open and regular hostilities took place between them ; 
each party strengthened themselves by alliances, so 
that, from a petty dispute, it increased to a civil war. 
The Irish Prince of eo the O’Briens of Tho« 
mond, and in general the chieftains of Munster, ranged 
themselves on the side of the Lord of Clanricard. On 
the side of the governor were the English barons, the. 
O’Neils, and some other chieftains of the northern pro-« 
vinces. The hostile armies met at Knocktow, near 
Galway, on the 19th of August, 1504. The forces of 
Clanricard were much superior in respect to num- 
bers; but in discipline, skill, and steadiness, they were 
far inferior ; their first attack was very impetuous ; but 
that being received. with coolness and firmness, by the, 
archers in the governor's army, the assailants gave way, 
and in the confusion with which they fled, upwards of 
2000 were slain. 

_ Kildare continued governor. till his death in 1513: 
at this period Henry VIII. was on the English throne; 
and, occupied with various schemes of vanity and am- 
bition, the affairs of the English settlements in Ireland 
Were so little attended to, that on the death of Kildare 
they relapsed into their former disorder and weakness, 
and would probably have become much worse, had not 
Gerald, the son of Kildare, been appointed governor. 
He was, however, by no means equal in talent to his 
father ; and the Butlers resolved to seize this oppor 
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tunity. of ruining the Geraldines, and recovering their 
former power and influence, At the head of this fa- 
mily was Peter Butler, who had mayzied a Geraldine ; 
but this woman, so far from feeling any family attach- 
ment to her blood relations, stimulated her husband 

ainst them. Butler succeeded so far as.to procure 
the removal of Kildare ;, but it does not ap that he 
immediately benefited himself much by it, for. Howard 
Earl of Surrey was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in the year 1520, Howard’s administration lasted 
two years, and was principally occupied in reducing-such 
of the Irish chieftains, as from their vicinity and hostile 
disposition were most formidable to.the tranquillity of 
the English pale. 
other plans, which were judicious and. prudent, he 
most probably would have completely succeeded, had 
he been promptly and properly supported by-his sove- 
reign ; but this not being the case, he requested to be 
recalled, and his request was complied with, Fora short 
time Butler now engrossed the power, which, he had 
long coveted, but he. was supplanted by. eee who, 
by es spores family connections in. England, and 
$ 


Administ; 
tion of 
Howard, 


In this object, as well asin his . 


attery of Henry, was reinstated in the office of 


b 

chief governor. Again he fell under.the displeasure 
and suspicion of the king, and was deprived of his six 
tuation, because he did not obey. the commands which 
were given him, to seize the person of the Earl of Des- 
mond, who had, at the instigation of Francis the First, 
agreed to take up arms against Henry. This fact, de- 
serves notice, as it presents the first instance of that;po- 
ley of the French, which has so often subsequently 
led them to rouse the Irish against, the English. | Per- 
haps in no respect was the, instability of Henry more 
conspicuous, than in the rapid and extreme changes 
which he effected in the government of Ireland; for; 
soon after Kildare was a third time.appointed’ gover- 
nor, he was succeeded by Butler, The consequences 
were such as might have been anticipated: vacillating 
councils, imbecile proceedings and measures, and anin- 
crease of the family hatred which had so.leng existed 
between the Geraldines and the Butlers, 

At length Kildare, who was then governor, being 
ordered to repair before the king to answer the c 
against him, prepared his plans before his departure, 
for open rebellion, and committed, the government to 


Kildare’s 


rebellion. 


A. D, £53 


his son Thomas.. This young man, rash and violent in. 


his temper, was too well disposed to second the views 
and schemes of his father; and .a.rumour being. spread 
that he was put to death by Henry, the.son immediate= 
ly embarked in open and avowed 'rebellion,. His move- 
ments were rapid and bold ; he first. marched to the,at-. 
tack of Dublin, but .he was unequal to. the reduction, of, 
this city ; he was more successful against the Butlers, 
defeating their troops, and laying waste their country, 
on, their refusal,to unite with him, -Elated, with his 
success, he prevented for some time the landing of the 
English forces, but, being obliged to xetreat, and’ the 
winter setting in, he spent this season in,recruiting his 
forces in. the west,of Ireland. 


_ The next year witnessed the termination of. this re- Crushed. 


bellion ; for his, troops, were so disconcerted and alarm. 
ed at the reduction of the. castle of, Maynooth, that they 
either deserted or, fled in,confusion on the approach of 
the English. Lord, Thomas i i surrendered 
himself on promise of a pardon, which, however, was. 
not performed, for he.and his five uncles were executed. 
As his father had previously died, only one of the Kil- 
dare family, remained, a brother. of) Thomas, about 


twelve years old, who was secretly conveyed into the 

Netherlands out of the reach of Henry’s vengeance. — 
Lord Grey, who was appointed deputy, met with 
few difficulties or from the Irish chieftains, 
but the Butlers were still ate in inkae. aoe it was 
deemed necessary to accept their essed allegiance, 
their i; om were by te means accordant with 
intrigues of it. It was wever, to be e t Irish 
* hel ee, ae At the head of 
eof the north was O'Neil, formidable for his own 

, and for the influence which he 

ly, in the year 1539, he advanced into the 
i of Dublin, but, on the approach of the 
Lord Deputy’s forces, he retreated with his booty till 
he reached the borders of Meath. Here, strongly 
posted, with a river on his front, he awaited the issue of 
a battle, at Bellahoe. immediately crossed 
a slight resistance, 
seus ¢ Rer ety ga zat live 
to witness the fruits is victory, which were 
por i the submission of the chief- 
tains, even after his So complete was this sub- 
Henry mission, set, Bessy in 1541, received from the Irish 
VIIt. King parliament the of king of Ireland, instead of 


of Ireland. 
A.D. 1541+ Po reward the chieftains for their submission, and to 
keep them faithful, O’Neil was created Earl of Tyrone, 
O'Brien Earl of Thomond, and De Bargo Earl of Clan- 


At this period, when after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, it seemed that Ireland would subside 
into a state of comparative tranquillity and civillization, 

a new source of civil warfare, of hatred of the English, 
Religious ‘and. of devastation arose.. We allude to the attempts 
q@arels. which were made to convert the Irish to the Protes- 
which the 
ing to the 


ae Sosy 
. and his son Edward, to introduce the Reforma- 
tion, were extremely injudicious; an as it was stre- 
by the primate, it made scarcely any 

hen the accession of Mary destroyed the 
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to place under the jurisdiction of sheriffs; the 
name of Léeix was to that of Queen’s County, 
and of Ofally to pare County. 
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“trigue.- But as Yieithéf availed him, and he saw him. History. 
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self surrounded by the royal troops and their Irish auxi- 
liaries, while he was deserted by a large portion of his 
army, he surrendered himself to a body of Scotch who 
had landed in Ulster, by whom he was assassinated in O'Neil as- 
1567. : ‘ sassinated. 

The disputes between the Geraldines and the But- Fate of Des- 
lers still continued ; and, in an attempt made by thé Earl mond. 
of Desmond to seize some lands of the latter, he was 4: D+ 1967. 
surrounded, taken prisoner, and sent to England ; from 
which hé was sent back to Dublin. . His party, in the 
mean time, rose in rebellion., This induced him to at- 
ps 1 his escape, which he effected ; but he deemed it 
es lent not to jein the rebels at first. His intentions, 

wever, being suspected, he was attacked.as an ene- 
my, and reduced to the most abject state of misery, so 
that at length he implored, as an act of mercy, that he 
might be sent a prisoner to London, but in vain. Uns 
der these circumstances, hope revived in his breast at 
the intelligence of the nace a body of Spanish and 
Italian forces, with a large quantity of arms. This 
hope was not of long continuance, for the foreigners 
were defeated, and being deemed freebooters, were 
massacred by the command of the lord deputy. The 
Earl of Desmond was thus compelled to hide himself in 
the most unsuspected places ; but even here he was not 
safe, for he was discovered by an Irishman, who cut off 
his head, and brought it to the Earl of Ormond. 

Civil wars in all countries are, carried on with the 
utmost-violence and cruelty ; and in the state in which 
Treland was at this time, this civil war, or rebellion, as 
it is erally styled, was rendered horrible, especially 
in Munster, by every species of cruelty, the features and 
effects of which were heightened by famine. 

Elizabeth at le directed that sagacity and policy Administra- 
to the affairs of Ireland, which she had too long with. tio” of Pere 
held from them; and, in 1584, Sir John Perrot was ree 156 
appointed lord deputy ; for the high and arduous du." * 
ties of his situation he was amply qualified, both by 
experience and by talents and disposition. His plan 
was Baya but could it have been carried into effect, 
it would have been decisively and permanently advan- 

He first visited those parts of the country 
which had always been the scene of the most violent 
disturbances, and this journey having convinced him 
that the plan which he meditated was well calculated 
to produce the effects he wished, he resolved, without 
loss of time, to put it into execution. It consisted in 
pal parry introduction of the English law, adminis- 

with impartiality and steadiness, into all parts of 
Ireland. This ought to have been done before ; but it 
had not; and Perrot, much to his chagrin and disap- 
pointment, soon found that the English government 
were not disposed to furnish him with the means of 
deing & now. Besides this source of disappointment, 
an awaited him, in the proceedings of the parlia« 
ment, which strenuously set themselves against him, 
solely because he wished to act according to law, jus 
tice, and sound policy towards the native Irish. Per- 
rot, however, still persevered, and did as much good as 
he could with his limited means, and under the preju« 
dice and opposition by which he was encountered. 
To these sources of disquiet others were added, for dis- 
turbances broke out in Connaught and Ulster; but 
such was the sg ape o% his ann nd ei 
departure, suspected Iri ieftains is 
summons, and gave hostages for their fidelity ; and his 
successor, Fitzwilliam, found Ireland tranquil when he 
assumed the government. 
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That it should remain se, was a matter of serious 
moment to Elizabeth, for the Spanish armada was at 
this time at sea, and the Irish, it might justly be a 
prehended, would rise up in arms, unless prudently 
managed, if the Spaniards were even reported to have 
succeeded in their object. These considerations, how- 
ever, did not weigh with Fitzwilliam ; on the contrary, 
by his conduct he exasperated even those Irish chief- 
tains who were well disposed to the English. 

The disaffected chieftains gladly seized the opportu- 
nity which this mal-administration presented; of for- 
warding their views, At the head of them, in the 
north, was Hugh O'Neil, than whom, few persons were 
better qualified at once to rouse and direct the Irish, 
and to offer a steady and dangerous opposition to the 
English, But though his designs had been ‘long form- 
ed, yet he contrived, by his caution, and apparent de- 
votion to the English cause, to elude their suspicions ; 
and when they were raised, to remove them, more than 
once, before circumstances in a manner forced him to 
undisguised rebellion. Before this event took place, 
disturbances broke out in Connaught, headed by one 
O'Donnel, a Scotch adventurer, which distracted the 
attention, and divided the forces of the English. O’Neil 
carried his dissimulation so far as even to attack O’Don- 
nel; and though he relied greatly on some Spanish 
forces which he knew were to be sent into Ireland, yet 
he also sent the letter announcing the promise of these 
forces from the Spanish king, to the Lord Deputy and 


Rebellion of council. But while he was thus, to all appearance, act- 


O’ Neil 
A. D. 1598. 


ing the part of a loyal subject, he was exerting all his 
endeavours to render his rebellion, when he should 
deem it prudent, or be forced to engage in it, more 
formidable and general. 

As his character and schemes were known, though the 
behaviour of the English government towards him was 
not so decided and firm as it ought to have been with 
this knowledge, it was deemed proper to send a new de- 
puty. Thomas Lord Burgh was appointed to this situa- 
tion. His actions displayed immediately his just sense 
of the state of Ireland, and of the real views of O’Neil; 
without loss of time, he attacked him in his strong 
¢amp near Armagh, drove him from it, and afterwards 
defeated him a second time. Unfortunately De Burgh 
died in the midst of his victories, and O’Neil took ad- 
vantage of this and other circumstances, and managed 
with so much adroitness, as to obtain from the queen a 
pardon under the great seal. 

He sought, however, only a breathing time; and 
having, during this, recruited his forces, he again took 
up arms. His first engagement being successful, the 
royal army being routed, and the fort of Blackwater 
having surrendered, nearly the whole of Ireland, en- 
couraged by these events, burst into open rebellion. 
Elizabeth was at last alarmed; but unfortunately, her 
partiality for Essex induced her to send him over as 
lord lieutenant. But he was not equal to his situation ; 
so that while the royal forces in different parts were 
defeated by the rebels, Essex himself was so complete- 
ly deceived by O’Neil, as to grant him a truce for six 
weeks. Soon afterwards, Essex lef: Ireland, and O’Neil 
renewed the war, having called in the powerful aid of 
religion to extend and support his cause. ’ 

Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, was next appointed to cope 
with O’Neil, who at first affected to despise him on ac- 
count of his character for literature; but Blunt soon 
convinced him, that sagacity was more than a match 
for cunning; and by his rapid and successful move- 


ments so disconcerted O’Neil, and lowered him in the 
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z opinion of his confederates, that they began to exhibit 
symptoms of declining zeal and confidence. 

The south of Ireland was, at the same time, the scene 
of nearly equally judiciou®.and successful measures, 
adopted and pursued by Sir George Sarew, who com. 
manded the Queen’s forces there. Sensible that he 
could not act with any prospect of success against the 
united Irish chieftains, and well acquainted with their | 
jealousies and suspicions of one another, he turned these 
jealousies and suspicions to his own advantage ; and ha- 
ving thus disunited the enemy, he carried on his mili- 
tary operations with vigour and success. ; 

‘Ditherto the King of Spain had withheld the assist- Spaniards. 
ance which he had promised ; but at length, in Septem- and at Kin 
ber 1601, about 6000 men landed at Kinsale. Against ry 1603 
these Blunt marched, and blocked them*up in that ~~’ 
town. As soon as the landing of the Spaniards was 
known to the rebel chiefs, O’Donnel moved: to join 
them from Connaught and Leinster, and O’Neil from 
the north. Thus the fate of Lreland seemed to be 
brought to a point: On the one hand were the forces 
of the Spaniards, which had been augmented by 2000 
men, and the armies of O’Donnel and O’Neil; on the 
other were the forces of the Queen, under the Deputy. 
O’Donnel, with the Spaniards that had last landed, 
and O’Neil with his troops, took up such a position as 
to cut off the Deputy’s forces on the land side, while - 
by sea their supplies were very irregular and insuffie 
cient. The consequence was, that the royal army was 

adually reduced in numbers and spirit, and must have 

allen before the continued’ blockade of its enemies ; 
but they were divided in opinion, and O’Niel reluct- 
antly gave way to the opinion of those who advised an 
attack. As soon as Blunt saw them advance, he also 
left his entrenchments ; and while Carew, with part of” 
the forces, continued the siege, he himself, with only 
1200 infantry and 400 cavalry, resolved to meet the 
enemy, who were very far superior in numbers. On 
this occasion, the advantage of talent over mere person- 
al bravery was evident. The Irish, first intimidated 
by the boldness of the measure adopted by Blunt, and 
afterwards perplexed by his judicious disposition of his 
forces, displayed symptoms of indecision. Of these 
Blunt immediately took advantage, and the enemy 
were defeated in a very short time, and with very little 
loss on the part of Blunt. The effects of this vi 
were most important: Kinsale surrendered ; |O’Neil 0’Neil sub- 
was deserted by his allies and troops, and he himself nh E 
submitted, almost at the very moment of the Queen’s » 1605: 
death. Thus Elizabeth lived just long enough to ef= 
fect the subjugation of Ireland, a measure which had 
been attempted in vain by her predecessors. _ 

In the reign of James I. there were some disturb« 
ances in [reland, ly of a political and partly of a 
religious nature ; but they were so uninteresting, and - 
so unimportant in-their consequences, that we pass 
them by, and advert only to-such measures and trans- 
actions as relate to the internal policy of this country. 

Before Blunt left Ireland, he freed the lrish 

from the tyranny of their chiefs, and ordered them to 
be considered and treated as the immediate vassals of 
the crown. His successors seem to have been animated 
with the same spirit of conciliation, and to have imbibed 
his views ; and, fortunately, James either approved, or 
at least did not oppose their measures: circuit judges 
were appointed ; the law was administered with impar- 
tiality ; the right to landed property was rendered more 
secure, and more conformable to justice ; such lands as 
were held under the great lords had a fixed rent put 


upon them ; in the distribution of lands, proper at- 
tention was paid to the of the church. Free 
schools were endowed in principal towns, and the 


university of Dublin received large grants of lands, 
The English government next turned its attention to 
the colonization of the immense possessions which were 
forfeited; nearly 800,000 acres were in this predica- 
ment in the north of Ireland ; and these it was resolved 
to settle with such people, and in such a manner, as 
the colonization beneficial both to the 
ese -gatiyhegns t the Irish. As ~ desire 
as the plan was thoroughly digested 

py pps impartial se the object pong aaa 
in a much greater degree than might have been an- 


national parliament was held in 
ings were tumultuous ; but 
afterwards they ucted themselves with more deco- 
rum, and their acts were wise and beneficial. O'Neil, 
who had in embarked in treasonable designs, but 
afterwards to the continent—the Earl of Tyrcon- 
joined him—and O'Dogherty, who had 
in an-insurrection, were attainted ; am- 
were to all others. The 
measures of the king to abolish the distinctions between 
lish by birth, and the English by blood, and to 
native Irish under the protection of the law, 
ved by ie goons 3 and the session was 
bill of subsidy. 


A.D. 113. 
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their refusal to take the oath of 
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individuals. He seems, however, i 
have benefited Ireland ; for 


e in England 


establishment of 
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_and his associates assembled in the capital, with an in- 


“@4r 


difficulties and troubles in which he was involved, havi History: 
previously, as he thought, proved and secured the loyal- ““"¥™ 
ty of the Irish parliament. As soon, however, as they 
found that Charles was involved in a-war with Scot- 
land, and that the English parliament were rising in 
their demands from him, they forgot their protestations 
and promises, and directed a remonstrance to be sent 
to the ki ing the grievances they had suffered 
from Wentworth. This remonstrance, instead of being 
pores to his majesty, was communicated to the 
Tag House of Commons, who naturally fomented’ 
encouraged the discontents of the Irish. The king, 
under these circumstances, was obliged to yield, and to 
agree that most of the grievances complained of should Charles 
be removed. This concession only stimulated to fresh First’s con- 
demands; and, to render these demands more impera- °°" 
tive, the recusants and puritans, who formed the majo- 
rity of the parliament, united. 
t is not to be supposed that the Irish chieftains were 
inactive during this state of things ; on the contrary, 
they used their utmost endeavours to persuade the 
ple, that the moment was arrived when they might 
shake off the English yoke. The most active and en- R 
terprising person on this occasion was Roger Moore : Moore's re- 
He was desended from a family once powerful, but now bellion.. 
reduced, in the Queen's county; and though not of 
native Irish descent, yet he contrived to ingratiate him- 
self so thoroughly with the native Irish, that he was 
the subject of their most popular songs. His address 
was insinuating—his manners, when he chose, and 
deemed it necessary or politic, highly polished—and 
his judgment cool and asian With him were 
associated several men, greatly his inferiérs in every 
respect, but whom he well knew how to employ as 
useful instruments for his purposes. 
_ The levying of troops for the Spanish service had 
been very injudiciously permitted im Ireland: These 
were kept in the country by the contrivance of 
Moore and his associates, who als« increased their num- 
bers. Upon theee Moore mainly depended for setting 
the rebellion in motion; and he trusted that his mea- 
sures were so well taken, that, when once set in mo- 
tion, it would spread repidly over the whole kingdom, 
Their first object was the seizure of Dublin castle; Asemataan 
i D serze Dul 
and, for this purpose, on the 2vd of October 1641, he aay Aen: 
tention the next day to attempt the seizure ; but on’ the 
previous evening the was discovered to the lords 


justices. This the scheme of Moore was of 
course ; but his associates in Ulster rose in 
such h, and so simultaneously, that in the course 


. 


of a very few days were in of nearly 
the whole of thee has of ipeland. he Protestants, 


alarmed, and completely taken by surprise, fled to their 
strong places. As soon, however, as they had digest- 
ed their plans, and recovered trom their alarm, 
marched out against the insurgents, whom they defeated 
and checked in many parts. This served only to en- 
tage them, and the hostilities they carried on soon be~ 
gan to assume all the horrors of civil war, such as it is 
always waged where religious bigutr the 
edge of political hatred, and where RS act on. 
savage and barbarous dispositions. ‘Ihe most cruel and: Massacres 
unheard of massacres were committed by: the rebels ; by the re- 
nor was the conduct of their opponents unstairied by bels; 
acts nearly as atrocious. 

Charles was totally unable to subdue the insurrec- 
tion, and the English parliament did not deem it polis 
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tic immediately to:quell it. Hitherto the Catholics of 
the pale had»refused to join the insurgents ; but, a 
left unprotected, and thus exposed to their ravages an 
contributions, they wavered in their allegiance, and 
were at length decided in their resolution to join them, 
in consequence of ‘a victory' they obtained over the 
royal forces near Drogheda. Had the’ administration 
of Ireland, at this period, been’ conducted by men sin- 
cere-in their attachment to: government, and of mode- 
rate capacity and: activity; the rebellion might’ have 
been quelled, even after/it had‘spread ‘thus far, and ta- 
ken such deep root; but neither the civil nor the mi- 
litary measures’ of’ the lords justices were of such a’na- 
ture as the exigencies of the times required. The 
force which the ssed was weakened, and render- 
ed of little effect, by petty and insulated attacks on the 
subordinate and distant forces of the rebels, instead of 
being brought to bear, in one body, ontheir most vulne-~ 
rable points. The soldiers were’thus harassed and dis- 
pirited, while Moore and /his:associates ‘gained strength 
and spirits daily. Even Dublin was threatened by 
them and it is probable'that ‘they might have taken it, 
if they had not delayed their march, and laid siege to 
Drogheda. Against‘ this place they were unsuccessful, 
in consequence ‘of the approach*of'Ormond, who would 
have prosecuted his suecess had he been allowed’ by 
the lords justices. 

As soon as the:Catholics of the pale received intelli- 
gence)of the success of Ormond, kaw offered to desert 
the: cause of the» rebels, which they had reluctantly 
joined, and to which they had never been sincerely at- 
tached; but they were not received ‘by the lords justices 
as'sincere intheir wishes:' On thecontrary; they were 
prosecuted with the utmost’ violence, it is supposed: 
with a view to render the forfeiture of lands more ex+ 
tensive; and in'this-plan they were encouraged by the 
English: House: of Commons, who looked forward to 
the sale of the forfeited lands, as the means of enabling 
them: to prosecute the war against the king. ‘Thus 
driven to despair; the Catholics of the pale were forced 
to violent measures; and, having’ formed an army of 
8000 foot; and some’troops‘of horse, they attacked Or- 
mond near Kilrush; but though superior, they were 
not able ‘to make any impression on his better disci- 
plined troops, and the contest ended in their precipi- 
tate retreat: 

This defeat’saved the ‘city of Cork, which had been 
besieged by the insurgents of Munster ; for, during the 
dismay which it occasioned, being attacked by the gar- 
ison, they also were routed. The consequences of 
these defeats of the rebels, however, were not nearly 
so advantageous as they might have been, if the royal 
armies had been properly supported. The rebels also, 
about this period, weve: still further excited against the 
English by the fanaticism’of Hugh Peters, who accom- 
panied Lord Forbes, a general appointed by the parlia- 
ment. 

The English House of Commons at'last became’sen- 
sible of the necessity of’ taking’ vigorous measures’ for 
the reduction. ofthe rebels; and ‘accordingly they con- 
cluded a treaty with the Scotch parliament, by which 
the latter agreed to send 10,000 men into Ulster; ‘but 
these troops: were’ more active |in plundering the coun- 
try, and exporting the cattle to Scotland, than in pur- 
suing 'the’rebels.. The English forces, therefore, in this 
part of Ireland, were obliged to trust'entitely to their 
own unassisted efforts ; the first success’ of which seem- 
ed to open up the prospect of more permanent and de- 
cisive advantages, when thé arrival of Owen O’Neil 
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from Dunkirk, with 100 officers; and a large supply of 
arms and wryaey Oop, directed their attention to the 
necessity of checking him.*.In this enterprise they 
were again dinepiolntsas in not beingvassisted wyehe 
Scotch, though the Earl of Leven, their commander, 
was now at the head of 20,000 foot and 1000 cavalry ; 
but, instead of acting, he contented himself with send« 
ing a message to O'Neil, and soon afterwards embark- 
ed for Scotland. 


a 


This inactivity on the part of their opponents, joined National 
to the arrival of supplies from France, gave great con- convention 


fidence to the rebels, who now prepared to give con- 


sistency and colour to their pr 
ing of a national convention. This accordingly met at 
Kilkenny, in October 1642. It consisted of the Cathos 
lic lords and clergy, besides deputies from the-counties 
and towns in each province. By them were- chosen 
24 persons, who were styled the Supreme Council of 
the Confederate Catholics of Ireland. To this council 
the conduct of the war, and the choice and command 
of all officers, civil and military, were committed. 


the re- 


ings, by the hold- ye 1642 


. 


The convention professed themselves faithful to the Their pro- 


king, but they denied the authority of his Irish govern- 
ment. The rights of the Catholic church were to be 
supported; and the law of England, so far as it did not 


contravene those rights, was, in conjunction with the - 


statutes of Ireland, to form the guide of their public 
conduct. Generals were immediately appointed for 
the conduct of the war ; but among these were not in- 
cluded Moore, or the other original leaders of the in< 
surrection. 


ceedings. 


Opposed to this union of the Catholics, the loyal Parties 


party 


the contests between the king and his parliament, they 
were split into two parties. The lords justices, and 
those whom they influenced, adhered to the’ cause of 
the parliament; whereas Ormond, and the greatest 
part of the army, were royalists. These hoped that the 
insurgents might be induced to co-operate with them ; 
and they were, indeed, so disposed ; but the lords jus« 
tices had hitherto prevented their petition from reach- 
ing the king. Ormond at last interfered ; their petition 
was laid before the king, and a commission was ap- 
pointed to confer with the principal insurgents, and 
transmit their proposals. Charles was urged to this 


step, from the hope, that if he could gain them over, he 


might draw a large force from Ireland in’ sup of 
his cause ; while the parliament, on the other hand, 
were as anxious to prolong the disturbed state of that 
country. To effect this object any longer by intrigue, 
the lords justices now found would be impossible; they 
therefore ‘agreed to permit Ormond (who, while the 
negociation with the insurgents was pending, deemed 
it proper still to act against them,) to attempt the re« 
duction of Ross and Wexford, after having in vain ens 
deavoured to place one of their own party at the head 
of his army. Ormond immediately laid siege to Ross, 
but was repulsed in an assault; and the ies of 
provisions which the justices had promised not’ arri« 
ving, he was compelled to raise it, He was now in a 
perilous situation, and, had the enemy kept possession 
of a defile in which they were posted, his ruin would 


, as they were styled, would have been weak, even among the 
if they had not‘ been divided; but, in consequence of loyalists. | 


have been certain and complete; but they left it, and pate of — 


Ormond, attacking them with impetuosity, defea' 


Ross, 


them, and effected his escape. His victory would have A. D. 1643 


been more complete, if he had not been abandoned by 
the English cavalry under Lord Lisle. — , 
After much delay and many difficulties, the negocias 
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tion with the insurgents was brought to a favourable 


—\—" issue. On the 15th of September a treaty was signed, 


- which the confederates stipulated for the payment 
£30,000 to the king, partly in money and partly in 
isi i on the conclusion of this 
upwards of 2000 of Ormond’s soldiers were sent 
to 
they 


treaty 

to: Eng assist the king; but the confederates, 
though » had professed their attachment to him, 
sent him no assistance. 

At this period Ireland was in a very unsettled and 
divided state ; the confederates attended more to their 
own plans and:interests than to those of the king, by 
whom Ormond had been appointed lord-lieutenant. 
In the north, the partizans of the parliament were most 
mumerous ; and Munroe, who commanded there, recei- 


ved a commission under the seal of the i t, by 
which he constituted commander of all the forces 


a 
was 

in Ulster, both Scotch and English; and ordered to car- 

on the war against all those who refused to subscribe 

the solemn league and covenant. Immediately on the 

receipt of this commission, he surprised Belfast, and 

ne ree neta, Ctale Lobe 


G cordingly, during a at Oxford, propo- 
A. D. 1645. sed terms, which, if complied with, would in have 
an end:to the ‘power in Ireland; but 
Parles now to distress, refused 
to accede to . The was protracted till 
the year 1645, when two treaties were entered into ; 
one secret, under the of the Earl of Gla- 
and the other under the 
of the'Earl of Ormond. the former, with ,which 
as be-diea a the word was en- 
Gi for ; 
Ciznolic religion teed the authority; while; by the 


their having on them to advance 
into ae hares of Sli To re- 
take this place of Tuam Sir James 


by the parliamentarians, in the archbi 8 
baggage, which was taken, was ‘found a. of G 


lished, ond tojored 
im the belief'that he was not disposed 
tholic religion. The ministers of Charles, in order to 
off this impression, arrested G , who con- 
that he bad acted without particular instructions, 
and solely on his own judgment, in order to benefit the 
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king. It is difficult to ascertain the truth respecting this 


transaction ; the probability is, that Glamorgan acted» 


rather on his idea of what the king would accede to, 
and what would be advantageous to him, than on any 
express orders or directions. 

As however Glamorgan.was arrested for his part in 
the treaty, the confederates. were alarmed and indig- 
nant ; but at length were persuaded to renew the ne- 
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gociation ; and on the 28th of May 1646, it was brought 7 ith 
to an amicable termination. On. the part of thaking Charles re 
he bound himself to grant toleration to the Catholics, newed. 

and. the confederates on their part engaged to trans- 4-D. 1646- 


port 6000 well appointed infantry, and if they were 
not sent at the time specified, shecesey was to be void. 
But the aid thus at last obtained came too late; the 
affairs of the king were irretrievably ruined. . Find« 
ing that it would be useless to send the forces. into 
England, it became a matter of deliberation in what 
manner, and in what part they should be employed in 
Ireland; but Ormond refused to act till his — 
should be published, and that with Glamorgan cancell 
we was ee ingly done ; ct that 
ce which this treaty ui was le 
to neither of the parties who were most parca. 0% 
and on whose good will to it, it depended mainly for its 
efficacy, The Covenanters in the north, and the Par- 
pea -oRg in. the south of pea ag determined, 
if possible, to root out popery ; most numer- 
ey ere: as well as the most active and powerful of 
the Catholics, were as determined to use their ef- 
forts to extirpate heresy 


To these the pope's Nuncio Conduct of 


Nuncio’s Nuncio, 


attached himself; and Owen O'Neil was appointed by the Pop's 


him the commander of what were called 


committed 7 
collected about 5000. infantry, 
towards Armagh, and was 
at the head of the Scotch forces. 


The Nuncio, su: y @ victorious army, 
now more violent — i iti 


Gontedoed perpen 5 his slighted 
; his treaty was sli by 

parties: the Nuncio O'Neil openly opposed it ; the 
other forces of the confederates under Preston had dis+ 
themselves for want of pay, and part of them 

over to the clergy: on the other hand, the 
troops of the Parliament were still continuing their 
bostile ions. Under these difficult circumstances, 
Ormond put himself at the head of 2000 troops, for 
the purpose of su ing the authority of the supreme 
council, and enforcing the treaty; but his force was 
inadequate, ially after the Nuncio had gained over 
Preston, and Ormond, was obliged to seek safety in the 
capital. 


Battle of 
Benburb. 


of Preston and O’ Neil lost no time Dublin be- 


in — — Dublin, which was immediately sieged. 


rmond could not expect to defend it 


: 
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History. long, he was obliged to submit either to the English 
parliament, or to the‘frish generals. He preferred the 
former alternative ; his overtures were accepted ; and 
2300 men were ordered to march to the immediate re- 

relieved by lief of the city. In the mean time. disputes had arisen 
the parlia- ‘between O'Neil and Preston, which probably would 
ment forces. have produced a separation, if not mutual hostilities, 
A.D. 1647. had not the intelligence of the advance of the parlia- 
mentarian forces arrived. In consequence, however, 
of some difference between their leader and Ormond, 
they refused to act, and were sent back to Ulster. 
Ormond was now obliged reluctantly to give his sanc- 
tion to the attempt which had been previously made to 
separate Preston from O’Neil ; but his suspicions with 
regard to the former being soon confirmed, he saw him- 
self again reduced to the necessity of submitting to the 
English parliament. Accordingly, on the 29th of June 
‘1647, a treaty with the parliament was signed. The 
king’s garrisons were to be defivered up to the com- 
missioners of parliament, and the commissioners on 
their part promised security to such of the recusants as 
did not engage in rebellion ; liberty for all to leave. 
Ireland who chose to accompany Ormond ; and the 
repayment of a large sum which he had expended in 
the service of the king. 
Battle of Immediately on the conclusion of the treaty, Jones, 
Dunganhill, the parliamentarian governor of Dublin, marched against 
Preston ; at first he was unsuccessful, but being rein- 
forced, a desperate battle took place at Dunganhill, in 
which the army of Preston was routed with dreadful 
slaughter. O’Neil was immediately called to the’ de- 
fence of Leinster by the Nuncio and his party, who 
rather rejoiced than grieved at the defeat, as it thus 
rendered O’Neil of more consequence. 
In Munster the forces of the parliament were com- 
manded by Lord Inchiquin, and the Catholic army by 
Lord Taafe, -The latter was as anxious to avoid a ge- 
neral battle as the former was to draw it on, and for 
this purpose, as well as to obtain subsistence to his 
troops, he reduced the castle of Cahir, and thus opened 
to himself the fertile plains of Tipperary. He next 
took Cashel by storm. Taafe was soon obliged to put 
himself in motion, and to hazard a battle. The two 
Battle of | armies met at a place called Knockoness, and the Ca- 
Knock- _—_ tholics were defeated with great slaughter. The state 
Ones. of the confederates, at least of the more moderate part 
of them, seemed now desperate: their two principal 
armies under Preston and Taafe had been defeated, 
and it might be apprehended, that as soon as spring ar- 
rived, the army of the parliament would follow up 
their success to the complete destruction of their cause. 
Thus situated, a new attempt was made to treat with 
the King, or rather with the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
who were at this time in France, while the Nuncio, by 
his influence, obtained the sending at the same time a 
deputation to the pope. The Queen promised to send 
a person in a short time to Ireland; and the moderate 
confederates were privately assured that this should be 
Ormond. : 
_ This pleasing intelligence was soon followed by the 
defection of Inchiquin from the Parliament ; but as the 
Nuncio still continued opposed to all moderate measures, 
the affairs of the confederates were more injured by 
him than they were benefited by any other cireumstance. 
He even influenced O'Neil so far as to induce him to 
declare war against the supreme council, and. to his 
army all who were inimical to the peace and to the 
English flocked. It became therefore necessary. to pro- 
claim O'Neil a traitor, which was accordingly done. 


In 1648, Ormond arrived: his first object was, if History. 
possible, to unite the Protegtant and Catholic royalists; “~~ 
and this object was rendered more attainable by two Union of th 
events ; in the first place, the return “ef the Nuncio’s Protestant 
commissioners from Rome without supplies or even 8nd Catho- 
promises of assistance ; and secondly, the intelligence ma ea 
that the English army had demanded the death of the “ ?*} 
King. . Peace, therefore,’ was concluded on nearly the 
same terms as in 1646; all the penal statutes against 
the Catholics were to be repealed, and they were to be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion; but the 
point relative to the establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion was left unsettled. 

The intelligence of the execution of Charles; which 
arrived soon afterwards, proved that this treaty could 
be of no service to the royal cause in England, by en- 
abling Ormond to send Irish forces thither; but in 
other respects this*event, by the indignation which it 
excited, was beneficial to the royal cause in Ireland. 

Of this indignation, Ormond resolved to take advan. . 
tage without loss of time. The governor of Dublin was; } 
however, . firmly attached to the parliament, and Sir 
Charles Coote, who occupied Derry, returned no an« 

swer to Ormond’s offers. On the other hand, the Bri- 

tish forces in Ulster declared for the royalists, and 
blockaded Coote. Ormond soon found, however, that ~, 

he could not take advantage of the favourable change 

of circumstances, without a supply of money to: sup- 

port his troops ; and this he could not obtain ; the con- 
federate Catholics could not raise it, and Prince Ru- 

pert, who had come to Ireland for the express purpose 

of aiding Ormond, not only refused to supply him with 

money, but even embarrassed his plans.’ . 

Jones, the governor of Dublin, a man of penetration, 
intrigue, and activity, was not, in the mean time idle; 
he even endeavoured, and not without success, to de« 
tach O’Neil, and carried his intrigues into the very 
heart of Preston’s army. Ormond, though disappoint- 
ed in many of his expectations, was convinced that if 
he was inactive, or discovered his disappointment, he 
would injure the royal cause; he therefore put his 
troops in motion, and being sensible of the effect which 
would be produced on all parties, by gaining 
sion of the capital, he took advantage of Jones Seve 
marched to some distance from it, and laid siege to it. Siege of 
He had some expectation that on his approach, such of Dublin, 
the inhabitants as were royalists, would discover them- A- D. 1649 
selves, and raise a disturbance in the city ; but this not 
being the case, he deemed it a to encamp at 
Finglass, two miles from it. While there, he dispatch- 
ed Inchiquin to Drogheda, whither Jones had sent his: 
cavalry for the purpose of intercepting the supplies ‘of 
the besiegers. Inchiquin on this occasion being anxi-’ 
ous to shew his sincerity and zeal in the cause to which’ 
he had come over, exerted all his talents and es 
he surprized the cavalry of Jones ; took Drogheda ; de- 
feated some parliamentary troops which were conveying 
ammunition to O'Neil; reduced Dundalk, and then 
returned safely to Ormond. is 

. Ormond now pressed the siege of Dublin with hopes: 
of its speedy surrender ; but these hi were utterly 
dissipated by the arrival from id of a reinforce. 
ment to the garrison of 2000 infantry and 600 cavalry, 
and the intelligence that Cromwell was about to land 
in the south of Ireland. Much difference of opinion 
existed in a council of war summoned on this occasion. 
Inchiquin was sent into the south with part of the 
forces ; but in what manner to carry on the siege with 
diminished forces, was ;a matter of serious considera~ 
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tion, and no small difficulty. At length it was resolved 
to seize the castle of ny camper by which means the 
enemy's cavalry would be excluded from their only 


of Dublin. 
For this purpose’a detachment was sent off, but it 
was led by the treachery of the guide; and Or- 


mond found himself under the necessity of hazardi 

an t. Before, however, he had commen 

ee nmeng his army was itself suddenly attacked, and 

thrown into utter confusion, by Jones. Eighteen hun- 

dred prisoners were taken, and 600 men were slain, 

ape himself retiring to Kilkenny with the remains 
army.” 

As some counterbalance to this misfortune he re- 
ceived overtures from O'Neil, whicli being accepted, 
and that leader having joined him with 6000 foot and 
500 cavalry, Ormond resolved to make another attempt 

inst the capi Searcely, however, had he formed 

is plan, when he learned that Cromwell had landed 
in Dublin, with 8000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, a formid- 
able train of artillery, and every thing else necessary 
to on the war with vigour, promptitude, and ef- 


fect. first effort of Cromwell was the reduction of 

; in it Ormond placed ‘a chosen i of 
u of 2000 mei, commanded by a Catholic, on 
whose bravery and skill he utmost confi- 


dence. As it was the gran of Cromwell to 


crossed the Barrow, compelled him to retreat further 
to Kilkenny. Indeed Ormond, unless reinforced, was 
incapable of i inst Cromwell ; and 
source from which he could look for reinforce- 
ments was-by an 


lodge in hits under the walls was rejected; and it 


_dued; Cromwell had been very 


» Sa even proposed to seize his person. This extraor- 
inary display of ingratitude arose from the influence 
of some bigotted and ighorant priests in Waterford, 
aided and fostered by the Marqais of Antrim, who 
— to supplant Ormond in the chief governor 
ship. 

Cromwell, on his retreat frem Waterford, took up 
his winter quarters in Munster ; the principal garrison 
in this province having declared in his favour, in con- 
sequence of the insults they received from the Catho- 
lics. Ormond, not supposing that his o ent would 
leave these quarters till the spring, had dispersed his 
troops in various places ; but as soon as Cromwell learn- 
ed this, he suddenly advanced, in the depth of winter, 
and laid siege to Kilkenny, which most probably he 
would not have reduced, had it not been for the treach- 
ery of the mayor and citizens. His next object was 
Clonmell. This place was garrisoned by 1200 troops un- 
der Hugh O'Neil; and such was their intrepidity; 
that in his first assault Cromwell lost 2000 men. This 
obliged him to commence a blockade ; and O'Neil, af- 
ter a siege of two months, being exhausted of his pros 
visions and ammunition, and yet unwilling to surren- 
der, contrived to’withdraw his troops, with which he 
atrived safe at Waterford. 
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Siege of 
Kilkenny, 
A. D, 1656. 


In consequence of the Scotch having embraced the _ 


cause of Charles. II. Cromwell judged it expedient to 
return to England, having previously placed Ireton in 
the rm of the army which was to act against 
Ormond and the Irish confederates. But there was 
now little to do ; the greater part of Ireland was sub- 
successfal in the 
south, and, after his departure, Carlow, Waterford, and 
other places of importance, were surrendered. . Li- 
merick, too strong to be taken by assault, or even by a 
regular siege, till Ireton was reinforced, was blockad- 
ed. Inthe north, Coote had reduced Carrickf : 
To the junction of the forces of this general, and of 
Ireton, for the purpose of subduing the western coun- 
ties, there was now no impediment, and for this pur- 
pose they both marched towards Athlone, while Or- 
mond, with the few troops he could collect, directed his 
march to the Shannon, to prevent the enemy from 
passing that river. ‘ 
The cause of the confederates, bad as it was render- 
ed by the success of Cromwell, was made still worse 
by their own violence, opposition to Ormond, and want 
pa oo and unanimity among themselves. Ormond 
the royalists wished merely to support the king’s 
cause; many of the confederates went rather farther 
than this ; and the Catholic made no scruple in 
avowing that they still indulged idea of establish- 
ing their own religion, under the protection of a fo- 
reign prince. Even the inhabitants of Limerick, though’ 
sensible of the dangers with which they were threat- 
ened, refused to admit 1800 men, with which Ormond’ 
to reinforce the garrison. An a was 
indeed made to arrange matters in such a! manne that 
Ormond might act with effect in favour of the royal 
cause; but these attempts having been rendered of no 
avail by the intrigues of the violent Catholics, Ormond, 
unable to keep his army on the Shannon, destitute as 


it was of support or supplies from the inhabitants, and 

even a sive for his own safety, resolved to leave ' 

Ireland, But this resolution he changed when the Ca- 

tholic c required him to repair to the King, de- 
quit i 


ticles against him, in which he was accused of being an 


, 


State of the 
confede- 
rates. 


. 


Limerick 
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enemy to the Catholic religion ; and, as such, the people 
were enjoined not to obey his orders, but only those of 
an assembly-of the clergy ; a sentence of. excommuni- 
cation was at the same time passed against all who 
should.adhereto him, or pay him subsidy or obedience, 
These violent measures of the clergy were rendered 
stillmore so, by a declaration made by the king, in 
order to please the Scotch, in which he expressed his 
abhorrence of popery, and pronounced .the treaty with 
the Catholics of Ireland void. .Ormond’s-sole hope was 
now placed in the Commissioners of Trust, who had 
the management of the. civil affairs of the king ; but 
when they deserted him, by declining to take decisive 
measures, and passing over, the violence of the clergy, 
he determined. to leave the kingdom. | This he :accord- 
ingly. did, after having appointed Clanricard his depu- 
ty. As the confederates had now grned their object, 
by-having a Catholic governor, as-the army was 
wholly Catholic, it was supposed that all causes of dis- 
eontent.and disunion would be :removed ; but so far 
from this being. the case, the clergy, still anxious to 
raise their,own power, secretly intrigued against Clan- 
ricard, and actually sought to place a foreign prince on 
the throne of Ireland. This. prince. was the Duke of 
Lorrain, with whom they opened a negeciation, which, 
however; was very prudently broken off by the Duke, 
when he learned that. the:republicans were fast advanc- 
ing:in their plan to subjugate the,whole country. 

It was now determined by Ireton to,lay siege to Li- 


and Galway merick. In order. to defend, this important, place efs 


taken, 


Henry 


Cromwell 


fectually, Clanricard offered to throw himself into it ; 
but this was refused by the magistrates, and Hugh 
O’Neil was admitted to take the command of the gar« 
rison.. The measureshe took for the defence of the 
place, were aided by the approach of winter and the 
sickness of the republican troops, and probably would 
have saved it, had not the troops. and inhabitants been 
divided among themselves, and the. prevalent. part 
opened the gates to Ireton. This general intended, 
immediately on the surrender of Limerick, to have be- 
sieged Galway ;'but he was taken. off by a pestilence 
which then rages and was succeeded in the command: 
by Ludlow. The death of Ireton at first inspirited the 
inhabitants of Galway; but the fate of this place was: 
decided like that of Limerick, by internal disputes, and 
it was surrendered without any opposition. Clanricard 
upon this fled from the south into the north of Ireland, 
where. at: first he met with some ‘slight success, but at 
length being-obliged to capitulate, he was permitted to 
transport-himself and his troops to any foreign country 
which was not at war with land. 

Soon. afterwards, Fleetwood: arrived in Ireland, as 
commander-in-chief of the forces ;,but in this capacity 
he had Jittle.or nothing to do, the whole country ha- 
ving : been» subdued, .or intimidated ;inte. submission. 
Executions and forfeitures: now: commenced, and both 
were carried) to.an excessive degree. 

In 1654, Cromwell having become Protector, sent his 
son Henry into Ireland to-examine into the state of af-) 


gree fairs, and:at. the same time-ordered: that 30'members:of: 
site the-new ‘parliament, whichyhe called;:should: be chosen: 


from this country. The conduct of his:son-was judicious’ 
and-humane ; abuses were reformed:in:the:administra< 

tion of justice, -and: in the general policy of the:coun=* 
try, so:that.the Irish eonieaiy ‘seemed desirous of isup-. 
porting ‘Cromivell, «and» were:in fact,: during the re~' 
mainder of his life, more quietiand contented with his» 
rule than-the people of Britain, 
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On the death of. Cromwell, when the -restoration of 


to resume their intrigues; in whigh they were so 
successful, that in a short time they made themselves 
masters of the castle of Dublin, Athlone, Limerick, 
Drogheda, and in fact nearly the whole kingdom, and 
Charles, was proclaimed in all the great towns. 

While the royalists were thus advancing their own 
interest, and that of the king, the old Irish Catholics, 
as usual, were indulging in proceedings and schemes 
the most violent and outrageous; these were:represent« 
ed to his majesty as in fact rebellious ; and the conse« 
quence. was, that Charles, on his arrival in London, 
issued a proclamation commanding a prosecution of all 
Irish rebels, The settlement of the lands was the next 
object of the king ; and a declaration for this purpose 
was issued in May 1659. 


é The great end in View WaS 4 o+ of set- 
the compensation of all the innocent and meritorious tJement, 


ey 


Charles II.,seemed probable, the royalists in Ireland bee “~~ 


Irish ; but, in doing this, it was necessary to preserve A. D.1659.. 


to the soldiers such lands as had been allotted to them. 
The persons ordered to be first restored were innocent 
Protestants or Catholics, to whom no lands had been 
assigned in Connaught; next the innocent who had 
taken decrees for such Jands ; then those who had been 
dispossessed ,by the two first classes were to receive 


their reprisals, as it was called; and, lastly, those Irish ~ 


were to be restored who claimed the benefit of the peace 
of 1648, or who: had served abroad under the king. ‘Such 
lands as might*remain after these grants, were to be 
given as a recompense to those who had:supplied, pres 
viously to 1649, arms, provisions, &c. Three new 
lords justices were appointed. Charles’ next step re- 
lated to the church ; the four archbishops, and 12 bi- 
shoprics, -were filled with some of the most eminent 
clergy, which was a prelude to the regular and full re« 
establishment/of Episcopacy. 
. It was in vain, however, that the king expected, by 
these measures, to satisfy all parties, or to restore una 
nimity and satisfaction to a country which had been so 
long the prey of: discord ‘and discontent. The settle« 
ment of the lands was displeasing to almost all:classes ; 
and the interests of the old Trich Catholics, the other 
Catholics, ‘the Protestant’ royalists, and: the Puritans, 
were so much at variance, that the discontents arising 
i the settlement were anuch extended and deepen= 
‘a 

In vain a eee was ‘summoned, to sanction by 
their vote: the proceedings ‘of ‘the king ; in the Com- 
mons, ‘the «majority was returned ‘by't owhouwere 
adverse to the! Catholics, :as' they» possessed’ the greatest 
parts of the Jand,:and:the wholeinterest in ‘the 
rations. ‘The -Catholicsshad no members, and little in= 
fluence in it >and’ it» was:even 
should be passed»to-exclude them. But the Commons, 
not being able to carry ‘this law,:they endeavoured te 
raise-alarms of :conspiracies ; but here also they-were 
disappointed. » There wasialso a difference’ of ‘opinion 
between the:two houses’ regarding’ the settlement ;the 
Commons:wished to pass ‘it into alaw ‘without ‘any al- 
terations; whereas the Lords: wished to make‘such al- 
terations as justice’ seemed *to demand: | A's the» king 
would of course decide those differences of opinion, the 
various parties sent agents to London: ‘Itwas now that: 
the Catholics felt the consequences’of their former vio~ 
lentiand disloyal conduct ; proofs-of all their proceed- 
ings: were laid ‘before the «king; who, ‘from these, was’ 
convinced ‘that: they» had \tem ‘the sovereignty of 
Ireland tothe Pope; and; ‘if he declined it, toany other 


proposed 'that:a law: | 


. 
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24:7- 
whetted the bi- History. 


"1" no further petition should be received from the Catho- and persecuting it of the Catholics. Their —“y— 
, lics of Ireland. [ designs could no inger be doaeed Three Protestant aha -- 
Ormond, on the contrary, was rewarded by being ap- j were removed, and three Irish Catholics taised y,cjand, 


pointed lord-lieutenant, by a present of £30,000 from 
the [rish parliament, and by his son being called to the 
House of Peers. Another source of discontent now 
arose: the execution of the act of settlement, though it 
was intrusted to lish commissioners, uncon 
with Irish interests, was said to be performed in a par- 
tial and unjust manner; and the discontents thus ori- 
ginating were carried so far as to produce several con~ 
iracies, one of which had for its object the seizure of 
i ae th a eal aia ee 


passed, was into i t; but it was not without a 
A, D. 1665. anal 2 oe nee y and management, that, even 


passing the act 


objectionable in it should be removed by 
which was vested in the go- 


Narrow and short. sighted views on political econo- 
my, acting in unison with the opinion Treland, as 
a conquered country, ought in every respect to be sa- 
crificed to England, gave rise to an act prohibiting the 
i i Irish cattle into England. As some 
counterbalance to this unjust and impolitic measure, 
Ormond gave every encouragement to Itish manufac- 
tures, especially to the revival of that of linen, which 
had been established by Wentworth. 


to the bench, who, as well as some Catholic lawyers, 
were admitted into the privy council. The revenues 
of all the sees that’ became vacant, were set apart for 
the maintenance of Catholic bishops; and all the priests 
of that religion were directed to appear publicly in the 
dress of their order. In further proof of James’ views 
and principles, Tyreonnel was appointed lord lieute- 
nant, aman who professed the most devoted attach- 
ment to the Catholic religion, but whose conduct-was 
profligate in the extreme, as well as tyrannical and bru- 
tal. Tyrconnel lost no time in taking such measures 
as he thought would ruin the Protestants, and re-esta- 
blish the Catholic religion in all its pristine glory and 
wer. And his measures were not concealed, irreso- 
ute, or half executed ; on the contrary, they were bold, 
open, and to the point, evidently conceived and execu. 
ted with a thorough know that they were such as 
the King not merely appro |, but was determined to 
carry through. The charters were taken from several 
corporations, and new ones given, in which the mem~ 
bers were to consist of two-thirds Catholics. Attempts 
were made to deprive Dublin of its charter, and to in- 
troduce Catholics as professors into the university ; but 
these failed. 
In the midst of these measures, and of the alarm and 
misery which they created in Ireland, news arrived of 
the deposition of James, and the arrival of William in 


mation that a | massacre of the Protestants was 


Intrigues The conduct of Ormond, the whole period England. The joy which this created in the Protes« 
—, of his command, and after he became lord-lieutenant, tants was suddenly and completely damped, by infor- 
y by i justice ; 
his attach- 


hey succeeded in bringing hi 

grace with the king. The charges — him were 
examined before the privy council ; they were so 
evidently unfounded, that Charles restored him to the 
government of Ireland, in which he continued, in spite 


against 


planned, and about to be executed. The utmost con- 
sternation immediately prevailed. The flight of the Pro- 
testants was‘almost general ; ‘their only of safety 
pone Ae een Ireland ; and the coasts’ oppo« 
site to En were almost literally lined with the fu- 
gitives. In the north of Ireland alone, being more nu- 
resolved on defence, and for this purpose 
in Londonderry. 

The citizens of this place participated in the general 
alarm ; and when they heard that the Earl of Antrim’s 
regiment, com entirely of Catholics, was march- 
ing towards erry, they naturally supposed 
that the crisis of their fate was at hand. Under this 


whois te him, the difficulty of keeping the Catholics quiet, and impression were filled with dismay, and utterly at 
TD ions, Other circumstances, which would have puzzled, and a loss how ere when the enthusiasm of a few youths 
been the rain of a man of less firm- determined them to the entry of these troops ; 
ion, and honesty, than Ormond, till nor did they admit them, till they were convinced that 
James If! ascended the throne. their intentions were not what apprehended, and 

Two lords-jastices were appointed to succeed Or- on conditions which they themselves proposed. 


guage and measures, while the short time, being objected to, and in facto both 
selves exposed to their rancour, in of an by the Protestant and Catholic members council. 
order from the king that the who were all of Almost at the same time that information was fecei- A. D. 1689. 


ion, should be disarmed, under the preten 

that they might favour the rebellion of Monmouth. 

The « : yatta A Mad dae 
; they were haunted every and u 

every occasion, by informers ; the most sbsurd and ‘im. 

itic accusations were pp cot me hap rm ae 

_lives were thas rendered miserable from continued ap- 


META ASURAN Uf Janes to eobvvert io Pisa Ht 


As soon as the alarm of the assassination had subsi- Protestant 
ded, and it was ascertained that it was destitute of **cistions, 


foundation, the Protestants began to form ‘associations, 
especially in Ulster; but these were dissolved in a 


ved that William meant immediately to send troops and 

lies into Ireland, intelligence came that James had 
Tanded in Munster with an army. On the 24th of 
March 1689, he entered Dublin. His promises of pro- 
tection to the Protestants were rendered ‘very suspici- 
ous, by the solenm procession with which the Catholic 
clergy welcomed him into Dublin, and, in a very short 
time, were unequivocally proved to be insincere. As 
the Protestant strength lay chiefly in the north of‘Ire- 
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land, James resolved to direct his match thither; Lon- 
donderry was to be first reduced. In this city Lundy 
commanded, a man suspected of attachment to James, 
but to whom William, in the midst of his embarras- 
ments, had been obliged to commit this important place. 
The suspicion that attached to him was too well found- 
ed. He refused to defend the town; and had ‘it not 
been for the skill and intrepidity of George Walker, a 
clergyman, James would instantly have gained admit- 
tance into it. ‘The inhabitants, encouraged by him, re- 
solved to defend the town, and elected Walker, and a 
Major Baker, their governors, The garrison consisted 
of 7361 men; but there was not one well mounted can- 
non, no engineer, no person who possessed any consi- 
derable degree of military skill. The fortifications 
too, originally not strong, were by no meansin a good 
state, the stores were few; and besides the garrison, there 
were 30,000 people, who could be ofdittle or no use, to 
maintain.. Under such circumstances, they determined 
to defend their town against James” army, consisting of 
20,000 men, well equipped in every respect, prepa- 
red for the siege, and led by him in person. Itis not to 
be supposed that Walker and his brave associates were 
qualified to defend the town according to the rules of 
military art. They depended solely on zeal, perseve- 
rance, and courage. Their sallies were frequent, 
fierce, and destructive to the besiegers; and so confi- 
dent were they in themselves, that they always kept 
the gates open, in order that they might sally forth 
whenever an opportunity occurred; and when James’ 
army battered the walls, they told them that was use- 
less, as they might enter by the gates if they were so 
disposed. 
he prospect of reducing this place, so defended, ap- 
eared to James so distant, that after having continued 
Fis assaults for eleven days, he returned to Dublin, 
leaving his forces with orders to continue the siege. 
From force, there seemed now no chance of gaining the 
town. The besiegers, therefore, resolved to wait pa- 
tiently till. famine forced it to surrender. Of the ap- 
proach of this, the inhabitants were not unapprehen- 
sive; but they trusted that supplies of forces and pro- 
visions would speedily arrive from England ; and, in 
the mean time, the clergy in the town, both of the esta- 
blishment and belonging to the dissenters, by daily ad- 
dressing the people in the cathedral, kept up and even 
increased their Sraeaslcgioy never to yield. 

But the period seemed now near at hand, when hu- 
man nature, however reluctantly, must give way to fa- 
tigue, hunger, and disease united ; and the hopes of 
the inhabitants had almost deserted them, when thirty 
ships were descried in Loch Foyle, containing arms, 
ammunition, provisions, and troops. Animation now, 
lighted up every eye, and filled every bosom ; but this 
feeling was soon turned into despair, when the fleet, 
instead. of approaching the town, sailed away. The 
commander, however, informed them, that he would. 
attempt by another route to send them the necessary 
articles ; but from this intelligence, in their present 
state of mind, they derived little confidence. 

The army of James was commanded by a German 
of the name of Rosen, a man whose experience in war 
was great, but who was equally distinguished for his 
ferocity. Enraged to madness at the defence of the 
town, he ordered all the Protestants in the neighbour- 
hood to be driven under its walls, where they must 
have perished, had not James, with more humanity, or 
pen only more policy, directed that they should be. 
reieas 
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The town had been first assailed on the 17th of April. Historys 


On the 30th of July, three ships were seen in Loch ~y—< 


Foyle, part of those which kad before appeared there. 
On these vessels the eyes both of the besiegers,and be- 
sieged were anxiously fixed. The attempt to approach. 
the town was extremely difficult and hazardous; and 
the besiegers now did every thing in their power to. in- 
crease the difficulty and danger. Where the lake nar- 
rowed, its shores were lined with batteries, and a boom 
formed as strong as it could be made, was stretched 
across this narrow part. This boom consequently must 
be broken, before the vessels could possibly approach. 
One of them came near it. All eyes were fixed on the 
event. Sailing with considerable velocity, she broke the 
boom. The besieged were almost intoxicated with joy, 
when the next moment their joy was changed to despair, 
on observing the vessel on shore, in consequence of the 
rebound given her in breaking the boom. The next mo- 
ment, the recoil of her guns, which were fired on the 
besiegers as they attempted to take possession of her, 
again set her afloat.. The garrison were now relieved 
from famine ; and as on famine alone the besieged had 
trusted for success, they immediately retired, having 
lost 8000 men. Of the 7360 of which the garrison: 
consisted, 4300 survived ; but a large proportion of 
these were incapable of service. 


Raisedé. 


As soon as the Protestants of Enniskillen learnt the r 


issue of the siege, they went in pursuit of the enemy,. 
and not only harassed them, but by their rapid excur-. 
sions, struck terror even to the capital, At length three 
different armies were sent against them. Two of these 
they defeated, and the third, under the Duke of Ber- 
wick, they obliged to retreat. 

In the mean time, James in Dublin had assembled a 
parliament, composed almost entirely of Catholics. The: 
acts of this parliament were by no means calculated to. 
repress the violence of James’ adherents, from which, 
indeed his cause suffered as mach as from the opposi- 
tion of the adherents of King William. Among the 
first acts of this parliament, were the repeal of the act. 
of settlement, and the passing an act of attainder.. The, 
last was equally distinguished by its impolicy, injus-. 
tice, and cruelty. But, indeed, the whole of the pro- 
ceedings of James were marked by such blind folly as. 
no man could have fallen into; whose intellect was not, 
completely obscured by bigotry, and who had not given 


himself entirely up to the guidance of men of the most. . 


desperate character. It is not possible that he ever 
could have reflected on the possibility of such measures. 
restoring him to the throne ; or how, if restored, he 
could hope to reign, except these measures were con- 
tinued, to keep down the hatred which they excited. 
The Protestants, exposed to every species of outrage, 


had long looked for effectual succours from England. _ 


At length they arrived under Schomberg and Solmes. 
From Bangor, in the county of Down,.where Schom- 
berg landed, he advanced to Dundalk, taking pdsses~ 
sion of Belfast, Antrim, Carrickfergus, &c. on his route.. 
His encampment at Dundalk was very injudiciously 
chosen in a low and damp spot, by which sickness at- 
tacked his troops. Against him, thus encamped, the ar- 
my of James marched, commanded by him in person. 
The situation of Schomberg, though unhealthy, was. 
strong ; so that James, after making a shew of imme- 
diate and general attack, retired to Ardee. The peo- 
ple of England having indulged in great hopes from. 
the operations of Schomberg’s army, were loud in their. 
expressions of disappointment and indignation, when. 
they learnt that his plan seemed rather defensive thar. 
§. 


3 
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» offensive ; and William resolved, in order to pacify the 

—— feople, to himself into Ireland ; and he accordingly 
' at Crvchfengus onthe 14th of June, 1690. 

F put. at the head of his forces, the ar 

before him to the southern side 

where it halted ; James, 

it from Dublin, declaring his resolu- 

the fate of a battle. The hostile armies 


among whom were some Huguenots, and English and 
Irish ; 

The — of James’ army was strong; but William, 
after having reconnoitred it, resolved to cross the Boyne 
and i 

into three divisions, with 


8 ee Bre formed his army 
three different places. The right wing crossed early in 
the morning of the Ist of Jee without opposition, and, 
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of Londonderry. The object of the King himself, who 
aye ong a etn ay army aretha Deptt 
in flank ; but the English cavalry 
is immediate command, ee 
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liam had permitted his army to resta short time, he History. 
detached ten regiments of infantry, and five of horse, “"~ 


towards Athlone, while he himself marched southward 
with a larger force. Athlone was’ first’ attacked ; but 
William’s troops being repulsed, their commander judg- 

ed it pradent to give up the enterprize, and to march 

to jon the King. The great object of the monarch siege of Li- 
was the reduction of Limeric. He began his approach- meric. 
es to this city, which was very strong, on the 9th of: 
August, The garrison was commanded by Boileau, a 
Frenchman, who took every measure that skill and ex- 
perience could suggest for the defence of the place. 

One of his first enterprizes was to intercept an es- 
cort, and succeeding in this, he gave fresh spirit to his 
troops, and an earnest to William of the difficulties he 
might expect to encounter. The King, however, was 
naturally of a temper not easily damped or dispirited. 

He proceeded in his plans, and, on the 18th of August, 

was enabled to open his batteries. On the 27th, hav- 

ing effected a_breach, an assault was ordered’; but af- 

ter this attempt had been carried on for the space of 
three hours, William was obliged to retreat, with a loss 

of 500 killed and 1000 wounded; and soon after- 
wards he ordered the siege to be raised, and his army to Raised. 
retreat to Clonmell. ence he himself proceeded to 
Waterford, and émbarked for England. On his depar- 

ture, the command of the forces was left to Count 
Solmes and Ginckle, and the care of the civil govern- 
ment to two lords justices, 

The Ear! of Marlborough, afterwards so famous, had, 
before William raised the siege of Limeric, sailed from 
Portsmouth with 5000 men ; and, landing near Cork, 
he reduced this place and Kinsale, This event, so pre- 
judicial to the cause of James, was almost immediatel 
followed by the departure of Boileau and his Frenc 
soldiers from Limeric, between whom and the Irish 
there had long been much jealousy. © 

The Irish were not, however, dispirited by these 
events. On thé contrary, they red for an attack 
on the garrison at Mallingar, cad. for this purpose, had 
collected forage for 5000 cavalry for five at Ath- 
lone. Ginckle, on learning this, resolved to anticipate 
the attack, and, at the head of 3000 men from 
Mullingar, he attacked a considerable body of the Irish, 
who were at Ballymore. The attack suc- 


again gave battle, and were again de~- Battle of 
feated, and Sina etanplete dietrdge. By. tik rene 


the promise of supplies from France ; but only officers 
came, and Saint Ruth, who was empower- 
ed by James to take the command of all his troops in 
Ireland. This , after having learnt the number 


by which he would be , deemed it prudent to 
act solely on the defensive; and he therefore strength- 


ened his posts on the west side of the Shannon, while - 
with his main , he took his station behind Ath- 
lone. 

Against Saint Ruth thus situated, Ginckle resolved A:hlone 
to commence offensive operations. On the 18th of taken. 
June, he came in sight-of the town; a breach was soon 
made in the wall of what is called the English town, 
and that part was taken by storm ; but it seemed im- 
possible. to. reach the wr the bridge being bro~- 
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History. ken down, and the Shannon being here extremely deep, 


“= and at the same time very narrow. 


Battle of 
Aghrim. 


Ginckle, under 


these. cireumstances, twice attempted: to air the 
bridge, but the works were destroyed. His officers and 
‘troops, instead of being discouraged, were eager to ford 


the river, notwithstanding the obstacles and dangers to 
which they. would. be thus exposed ; and the general 
giving way to their impetuosity, they rushed) into the 
stream, gained the opposite shore, and) in spite-of the 
enemy’s incessant fire, in half'an hour:were masters: of 
the town. This disaster increased the mutual hatred 
of the Irish and. French ; and of it, and the hatred thus 
increased, Ginckle endeavoured to take advantage, by 
issuing a proclamation, offering pardon to. those who 
would desert James.. This offer, however, produced 
little effect ;. and it was evident that the-cause must be 
entirely decided by force of arms. 

~ Saint Ruth, immediately on the reduction of Ath- 
lone, retired with ‘his army, whith consisted of 25,000 
men, to the heights of Kileommeden.. Here he took 
up.a strong position, and awaited the approach of Ginc- 
kle, who was not slow in following him, notwithstand- 
ing his army consisted of only 18,000 men. This infe~ 
rierity,, however; was amply compensated by the spirit 
by which his soldiers. were actuated. Indeed a most 
bloody contest»was abeut to take place. . The first ef- 
fort of Ginckle was to force a pass-on ‘the right of the 
enemy ; and) this; having been effected, his whole left 
wing advanced through it, and attacked the right of the 
Irish. ' The contest: was, severely contended ; and the 
Irish, even after, they were obliged to give way, retired 
only to flank their assailants in their turn. Saint Ruth, 
as.soon as he,was informed of the attack-on his right, 
drew great-pavt-of his cavalry, from his left to support 
it. Advantage was immediately taken of this, and or- 
ders given to force the pass of Aghrim Castle on the 
left of the enemy by the cavalry, while the infantry 
made a movement to support this attack. The latter 
charging with impetuesity, the enemy designedly. gave 
way, and the; assailants, pursuing too far, were over- 
-powered, bya charge on the front and flank at the same 
time, ‘The cavalry, however, had succeeded in their 
object, which induced: Saint Rath to. make them the 
principal object of his attack. But, while he was giv- 
ing orders; to that effect, he was slain by:a cannon ball. 
The disputes between the French: and: Irish now pro- 
duced the-most; fatal results ; for: Saarfield, the Irish 
general, being totally unacquainted: with Saint Ruth's: 
plans, was. unable to, follow them up, and, before he 
could decide in what manner to act, the English were - 
victorious,. Their loss was only. 700 killed-and 1000 
wounded, whereas the Irish lost'7000, besides:4.50 \pri- 
soners, and. all their cannon, ammunition, &c. 

Allowing his troops.a few days repose, Ginckle march~ 
ed against Galway, which soon surrendered, on condi- 
tion that its garrison should be permitted to march to 
Limeric. The terms in other respects were liberal as 
well as politic ; for, as soon as they were known, con- 
siderable numbers deserted the cause of James. Still, 
however; his partizans were numerous, and such as -re- 
mained firm, were animated. by a most determined spi- 
rit of resistance. 

No place of consequence now remained to-James ex- 
cept Limeric, and) thither. Ginckle directed his march: 
Recollecting, however, the ill suecess of his master be- - 
fore this place, he resolved to proceed with the utmost 


caution. He took measures to’ prevent the garrison re- 


ceiving supplies by sea, and.to secure his own-commu- 


mication with Kerry, in case he should be obliged to ; 


IRELAND. : 
take up his. winter quarters ‘there. As ‘the yarrison # 


was equal in numbers to his own army, it would have 
been madness to have attenrpted to have*taken’ the 
towmby assault. Instead, therefore, of Wasting’ his time 
in making breaches in’ the walls, he resolved to’ cut’ off 
their provisions, by cutting them off ‘fromthe county 
of Clare, whence they were drawn. ‘This enterprize’ 
was regi: yagpafa? formed; to the surprise and conster- 
nation of the Irish, whe, when they saw the batteries 
dismounted, thought that thesiege-was about to be rais- 
ed.. The next object of the general-was'to gain posses- 
sion of Thomond) Bridge mt i: Island, ‘which lie 
to the north of what is;called the Englisly Town. | The 
Shannon was crossed, the works! that protected the 
bridge were approached and ‘stormed, and, after a des- 
perate resistance, the English made a 1] t with- 
in ten yards:of it. ‘Ginckle ‘was surprised at his own’ 
success ; but a general engagement which the enemy 
ought to have hazarded on this occasion, was prevented 
by the disputes between the Irish and the French. 
This dissension, together with the success of the Eng: 


‘story 


lish, produced an offer to capitulate ; and’Ginckle here, Limeric 


as at Athlone, gave the most liberal terms. 
days after Limeric was thus reduced, a French fleet ap- 
peared in the Shannon, with such’ supplies of troops; 
&c. as must have rendered it impossible, if they had - 
got into the city, to have taken it. 


Ina few taken. 


The articles of Limeric, as they are called, that is, ‘articles.o? 
the terms on which this city, and all the other posts in Limeric. 


possession of the.adherents of James, were surrendered, 
were in substance as. follows: *‘ That the Catholics 
should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their re- 
ligion, as were consistent with law, or such’ ast had | 
enjoyed in the reign of Charles If.: That their Ma- 
jesties,.as soon as their affairs would permit, should 
summon a parliament, and endeavour te procure from 
it such) further security as might ‘preserve them from’ 
being troubled on account of their religion: That all: 
the lrish in the kingdom in the:service'of James; ghould! 
be pardoned, and exempted from all: actions for debty 
on:account of plunder committed by them in the course” 
of the war: That they should be reinstated in their’ 
property, and in. their rights and titles, as'soon’as they” 
took the oath of allegiance; enjoined by’an act of the* 
English parliament:in the first year of King William’s ’ 
reign: That every lord and gentleman, who was inclu- ’ 
ded in this: capitulation, should: be allowed to 
arms, for, defence or amusement: That the garri 
should march away with:all the: honours’ of war: And’ 
that those:-who might choose to leave Ireland, should be 
permitted apes off their nye ~ — ‘country ex~ 
. Britain, ships being: pro for that pur 
oes British sorhannind Fourteen: thicienats atic 
availed themselves of this: article, and left their native : 
country.” : is 
‘Aa Williencéasmow completely master of Ireland, 
it was hoped and expected that he would immediately 
summon an Irish parliament, but this he did not do~ 
till 14692, when he wanted money. 
the English parliament legislated for Ireland; the most 
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In the mean time Winiam) 


; I summons 
im t of their acts was. one to substitute other an Irish |. 


oaths, instead of the oath of supremacy, which, “in faet, 
excluded Catholics from both houses of parliament: In 
1692, when the Irish parliament’ met, it became evi- 


parliament. 
A.D, 1692. 


dent that the commons-were disposed’to' stand-up for’ - 
ly than Wil- 


the-rights oftheir country much more firm 

liam wished: or expeeted; they’even went so far; as to 
contend: that. Poyning’s law. did not'extend ' to» money - 
bills, and rejected one that was sent over'to them from 
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originated with 


tenance of their pri 
In 1695, a new parliament was assembled, which, 
i i anil confirmed the act 


-were by no-means consonant to their spirit, 
fore were not-justifiable: this parliament also passed 
‘some statutes against the Catholics. The great 
majority of its members were by no means disposed to 
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and, under their influence, ‘the Irish parliament, .pro- 
fessed to have in view. But, besides the irritation which 
was thus produced among the Irish Catholics, the Irish 
nation in general were constantly .reminded, in the 
most galling and unnecessary manner, of the depen- 
dence of their parliament upon that of England; and 
the violence’ of ,party—alwaysgreat in Ireland, was 
augmented by English, government, ‘to, serve the 
paltry perpen of political intrigue. % 

In the, year 1719; a circumstance occurred which Disputes 
pointed out the pertinacity with. which the British parlia- with Eog- 
ment were resolved to crush every symptom of an in- nat 1719 
dependent spirit in.the parliament of Jreland. [twas “~~ 
necessary to take the judges’ opinion, whether, by the 
laws of the land, an appeal could be, made from the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland to the King in Parlia- 
ment in Great Britain. The answer was in. the nega- 

This point afterwards came before the British 
House of Peers, who were highly indignant at the de- 
ination of the question, and at the conduct of the 
Irish Peers, in resolving'to support the independence 
of their.country; they even brought in a: bill, which 
passed into.a law, entitled an Act for the Better Securing 
the, of Ireland on the Crown of Great Bri- 
tain, in which the British Parliament was. declared to 
have full power and authority to make laws and sta- 
tutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the people 
of the kingdom of Lreland. 
In 1724, Swift. distinguished himself by the Dra- Drapier’s 


tlistory. 


a 


~ pier’s letters, the object of which was to point out the letters. 


consequences that would result froma patent granted *-D.!7?% 
toa man of the name of Wood, for supplying Ireland 
with a copper coinage. Such was the ferment occa- 
sioned by these letters, that the patent was revoked next 
year. it is now pretty well ascertained that Swift was 
parle wera then considered, and that Wood's 
coinage (thoug’ granting him a monopoly was im- 
proper and unj ee oe have been the 
source of to himself, or so prejudicial to the peo- 
, a8 was represented in the Drapier’s letters. But 
reland, at this period, was admirably adapted to be 
the scene of every kind of political impostare and in- 
trigue. She was miserably governed ; her interests 
were never consulted, but always sacrificed either to 
the interests of England, or, what was worse, and:more 
rovoking, to the interests of such individuals as the 
ritish ministry wished to oblige. The viceroy. only 
came.over once in two years: The ffective power was 
with the lords justices, and their time thoughts 
were occupied in forwarding the plans of the British 
cabinet, and Se own, private interests. 
The privileges of the Catholics, already greatly cur- 
tailed, were still further encroached upon, by an act 
passed in 1727, by which they were totally deprived of 
the clective franchise. Such, however, was their -at- 
tachment to their native soil, that, though ascarcity, 
teaching almost to a famine, drove thousands of Pro- 
—- to Senet any a emi —. 
he Hiti ies at this time consi British and 
those bee eT endeavoured: to: irish inter- 
the English interests, even at the ex of the. inte- °*. 
rests of their own country, and those who called them. *- 2: 173)- 
selves patriots, and who professed to look only to the 
advantage of Ireland, antl to that. advantage as 
too often sacrificed to-the views of the British parlia« 
ment. In the Duke of Dorset’s first administration, 
which began in 1731, there was a ree struggle be- 
tween these: two parties in the parliament: Thess in 
the British interest were desirous of granting the sup- 
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plies for the payment of the national debt to the crown 
for 21 years, instead of only from one session to an- 
other ; but a motion to this effect was negatived in the 
House of*Commons, by a majority of one. 

At length, in 1745, when a rebellion raged in the 
heart of ‘Britain, and when the British ministry, con- 
“scious of the ‘harsh ‘and unjust‘manner in which th 
‘had ‘treated Ireland, were apprehensive that she also 
would encourage the Pretender, they sent over the ce- 
‘lebrated Earl of Chesterfield, who so well: discharged 
-his duty, that he discountenanced all party distinctions ; 
‘gave to the Catholics the full protection of the laws ; 
and, by similar conduct in other respects, prevented the 
Trish even from indulging a'wish to support the Pre- 
tender ; so that the:unexpected and singular spectacle 
-was exhibited, of Ireland tranquil and loyal, at a time 
awhen Scotland, and even’ England, teemed with fa- 
‘vourers of the exiled family: a decided proof, that confi- 
‘dence, liberality, justice, and kindness, —— more 
influence over the Irish nation than harshness, suspi- 
cion, and violence. To the disgrace of the British go- 
vernment, they permitted Ireland to enjoy the benefit 
of such a lord-lieutenant only till they were free from 
danger ; for, immediately after the battle of ‘Culleden, 
‘Lord Chesterfield was recalled. 

Scarcely had he left Ireland, when intrigues and par- 
ty spirit revived. At the head of the English interest 
was a prelate of the name of Stone, who was raised to 
the supremacy as a reward for his past, and a retaining 
fee for his future services, Perhaps, in few instances, 
has the church ever been disgraced by such a worth- 
Jess and profligate character ; his public conduct, as well 
as his private, was totally without principle, and pro- 
ved, that with all principle he had’ thrown aside ‘all 
shame. At the head of the patriots were Henry Boyle, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and an apothecary 
of. the name of Lucas. The latter was'a man of un- 
daunted spirit, and of great activity of mind, and both 
were employed in investigating and promulgating what 
he considered the rights:of his country. ‘His publica- 
tions on this subject gave such alarm to Government, 
that the attorney-general was directed to prosecute him. 
In consequence of this he left his country ; but. after- 
wards returned, and was elected to parliament by the 
city of Dublin. 

. In 1749, the power of the Irish parliament was again 
brought under discussion, in consequence of the in- 
tended application of the:surplus of the hereditary re- 
venue of the crown towards the payment of the na- 
tional debt. The! question was, whether the right of 
disposing of this surplus was vested in the king or the 
Irish House of Commons; or, in other words, whether 
his majesty’s previous consent was necessary. At this 
time the English ‘party gained their point; but when 
the question was renewed in 1753, the patriots were 
victorious. : 

At length, in 1755,.the British government seemed 
disposed to accede to the wishes of the Irish nation, 
and to think that the real interests of Ireland ought, 
at least in some degree, to be consulted, Stone was re- 
moved from the privy council by the king’s command ; 
Boyle was created Earl of Shannon ;: and several others 
of the patriots were placed in situations of emolument 
and Sibaence. But it soon became evident that the 
patriots, as they styled themselves, had) carried on: the 
struggle with the crown, rather to support ‘and extend 
their own influence, than from any regard to the wishes, 
or real benefit of the people. In fact, it had been too 
much the struggle of the aristocratic party against the 
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crown ; and while they were kept out of ‘office, they = 


took the side of the people, in order to str 
‘themselves, which they were*too much disposed to de- 
sert when they had brought the croWn to their own 
terms. © , ' 
In 1756, the real sentiments ‘of the aristocracy were 
displayed: A bill was brought into parliament, to va- 
‘cate the seats of such members ‘of the’ House of Com- 
mons as should accept any pension or place of profit 
from the crown. This bill was thrown out by a ntajo~ 
rity of 26. .As the passing of this bill would have to/d 
against the patriotic party when they came into power, 
it was obnoxious to them; but they gave their support 
‘to those measures which tended to sup the privi- 
‘leges of parliament, or to benefit the country, without 


trenching on their own interests, ; 


It is net to be supposed; that a country such as Ire- Alarming 


Jand was at that time—with the great majority of its 


population ignorant; bigotted, and idle; with a govern. 1"#"4 


‘ment constantly inattentive to, if not absolutely sacri- 
ficing its interests; and with the spirit of enterprise 
-and industry, wherever it started wp in spite of these 
obstacles, crushed by the mean jealousy of Britain— 
‘could be ‘rich ; it was in‘ fact poor; and the national 
poverty was ‘greatly increased by the failure of some of 


the principal banks, and an extreme scarcity, and cons - 


sequent high price of grain. In the midst of the dis« 
content which. arose from these causes, a report was 
spread that Ireland: was to be united to England—to 
be deprived of its parliament—and to pay the same 
taxes'as England. The mob of Dublin took the alarm, 
and broke out into the most riotous proceedings, which, 
however, were of very short continuance. 


. 


In 1759, Britain and [reland’ were ‘alarmed with the A. D. 1759. 


preparations for invasion making in the French ports ; 
but no landing took place, except that of Thurot with 
600 men at Carrickfergus, and he re-imbarked in the 
course of a few days. The conduct of the Irish troops, 
as well as of the! 
that they were:much more loyal ‘and worthy of confi- 
dence than they were allowed to be by those who ca- 
Jumniated them, for they were eager to rush to the de- 
fence of their country); and such as were engaged be- 
haved with surprising zeal and intrepidity. : 
We now come to the time of ‘the first appearance of 
those associations of ‘the peasantry; and others of a 


higher class, for purposes of outrage, or of effecting po- _ 


litical objects, by which the history of Ireland is hence- 


forth so much ‘distinguished, ‘In 1762)the Whiteboys. Whiteboys. 
first created alarm. They took this name, which suc= A- D- 1762. 


ceeded that of Levellers, from the circumstance of their 
covering their ordinary dress by a short or white frock. 
They consisted of labourers in the woollen manufac« 


ture, who had been driven out of employment by‘its - 


decline ; and of labourers in husbandry, who'had been 
reduced to the same state, in consequence ‘of the gene- 
ral conversion of arable into pasture land. Toe add to 
their distress, at this time a spirit of enterprise.and im= 
provement had recently promoted the enclosure of com- 
mons, on which these people had previously caeyed the 
right of commonage. ‘The outrages of the Whiteboys 
were dreadful; and the alarm’ was greater than’ even 
they warranted, in consequence of a suspicion that they 
were instigated by, and connected with, the Catholics, 
The next year an insurrection arose in Ulster. In this. 
only Protestants were concerned.. The cause of this 
was the hardships under which, ‘it was alleged, the 
poorer classes laboured with regard to keeping the 
roads in. repair. The insurgents called themselves 


antry, on this occasion, proved — 
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Hearts of Oak, from wearing oaken branches in their 


oe hats. ey soon, however, carried their views beyond 
Hews of “their original and, on their proceeding to inter- 
A. D. 1763. fere vidlently with respect to this, and the rent of land, 
were put down by an armed force, 

he first circumstance, after the accession of George 

HL, connected with the history of Ireland, that de- 

‘Octennial serves our noticé and record, was the passing of the 
bill. octennial bill in 1768. The Parliament of Ireland, un- 


A. D. 1765. }ike that of Britain; continued in existence as long as 
+monarch lived, being dissolved only by his death 


; to limit the duration of 
and to place it on the same foot- 


“for limiting the duration of the Trish parliament to 
Seven years, with an ov x= Neh ea the du- 
ration to eight ; pr expectin , by this 
poet. eeadeoan cient would be induced 
eA reject the bill al vet but the Irish Wn poem 

i teniper sense, p bill as re- 


t 


Lond At this period Lord Townshend was lord-lieutenant : 
‘Townshend His favourite and principal object was to destroy the 


| ttle ed Irish aristocracy, atid to take out of their 
the influence and distribution of places and pen- 
sions, which had been hitherto allowed them, in conse- 


quence of the su necéssity of courting their fa- 
vour and votes. This wad a difficult point; but the 
viceroy carried it, not by the most justifiable 
means. From this time, the lord lieutenant, or in 


, some disturbances broke out in 


force. 


conduct uhuset Grilurialypartesd’ by the’ British go: 


vernment towards this | | a8 we have detailed it, 
it must evident, that could never’ ex- 
pect to freely from those privileges and 


existing, the conduct of Britain ‘to Treland had been 
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‘of freedom, to treat Ireland in ev ct as acon- History. 
ae ery Fespé 


quered co A 
To I there ap ‘no chance of escaping 
from the degtadation and thraldom in “which she was 
thus involved, when the American war broke out. 
This immediately produced a remarkable change in the 
lang and conduct of the British government as 
they related to Ireland ; proposals were made in the 
British House of Commons in favour of Irish commerce; 
and some of the pénal statutes against the Catholics 
were annulled. They were now enabled to acquire 
full A ob ind land, and ason could no longer force a 
settlement his father by conforming to Protestant- 
ism, provided the Catholics subscribed an‘ oath of alle- 
iance and a declaration, which were prescribed. Still, 
wever, Irish commerce and trade languished, and 
the patriots of Ireland aimed at much greater privi- 
leges with res to’ it, and to their political state in 
general, than had yet been ‘granted. sapahsae ser abel 
The meats by which thetr views might We forward- origin of 
ed were at hand. The American war drawn from the volun. 
Ireland nearly all her regular forces, and her coasts, teers. 
thus unprotected, were exposed to invasion. In con. 4 D- 172% 
séquénce of the town of Belfast not receiving a garri- 
gon adequate to their protection, the inhabitants, in 
1779, entered into armed associations to defend them- 
selves against the enemy. This gave rise to the sys- 
tem of volunteers, which soon spread over the whole 
country. The Irish now began to feel their strength, 
and even the House of Commons tinanimously passed 
a resolution, on the first day of their session this year, 
that, in their address to the king, it should be repre- 
sented to his majesty, that “it was not by temporary 
expedierits, bat by a free trade alone, that Ireland could 
now be saved from impending ruin ;” and in order to 
ive effect to this address, they voted their supplies only 
six months. A motion was also made, that the 


‘ ag Ard new taxes would at that time be inexpe- 


which was carried bya large majority. Thanks 
were voted, unanimously, m the House of Commons, 
anid, with only the dissentient voice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the House of Lords, to the voluntecrs, for 
their exertions in defence of their country. 

Lord North, who was at this time prime minister, 
now found himself obliged to give way; but hoping 
that the Irish ‘would be content with the removal of 
commercial restrictions, he carried a bill through the 


British jament, which in some measure effected 
that But the Irish looked to Sener objects ; 
and, unfortunately for his own views, 1 North, ‘in 


order to induce the British manufacturers and mer- 
chants to to his commercial concessions, had re- 
— as a boon resumable at pleasure. The 

rish thus learned, that what had been granted, had 
been granted, either through fear, or as a matter of fas 
vour, and hot as their right, and they became ‘sensi- 
ble that they could not be secure, unless they had an 
i legislature of their own. Resolutions to 
this effect were published by the different volunteer 
corps, who, in order that they might act with more’ef- 
fect, formed a union among themselves, and were 
not only animated by thie’sarne ‘spirit, but, in all their 
resolutions and proceedings, directed to the’ same ob- 


ject. . 
‘ This spirit animated all ranks and se eny it was no ‘wd reso- 
longer an ‘association confinéd'to one part of the’ king-'‘utions. — 
dom, composed of ignorant’and poor ‘men, without te wD. IT80, 
lents or influence, and aiming at some local and tem- = 
porary object, At the head ofthe Dublin volunteers 
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teers gain 
their object 
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was the Duke of Leinster ; and, on the 9th of June 
1780, with him in the chair, they resolved, “ That the 
king, lords, and commons, of Ireland, onlf are compe- 
tent to. make laws binding the subjects of this realm; 
and that.they. would not obey or give, operation to. any 
laws, save only those enacted by the king, lords, and 
commons, of Ireland, whose rights ,and privileges, 
jointly and_ separately, they were determined to sup- 
port with their lives and fortunes.” 

The House of Commons, which had hitherto gone 
along with the sense of the nation at large, seems. now 
to have-been replaced under ministerial influence, or at 
least. to have ,been, of opinion that the nation were pro- 
ceeding too,rapidly and too far ;, for a motion. made. by 
Mr. Grattan, that no, power on ‘earth, save the king, 
lords, and;commons, .of) Ireland, had a right to. make 
laws for Ireland, was withdrawn ;, and the Ivish parlia- 

- ment, acting in the spirit which caused this motion to 
be withdrawn, passed into laws,two bills which had 
been altered bythe British cabinet.. Hence the par- 
liament became very unpopular. 

In, the year 1781, the force of the volunteers had 
been augmented to 50,000 men, regularly divided into 
regiments, and in high discipline ;*and in order.to give 
full effect to the, object: they had in, view, the Ulster 
volunteers resolved to send delegates to. Dungannon, 
to deliberate on the state of public affairs. This mea- 
sure,.however, was. by, no means) approved.of by.some 
of the most. judicious and sincere friends of the volun, 
teers.. The meeting took place, and some very strong 
resolutions were. passed, in which most of the grievan- 
ces under which Ireland; had so long) laboured; were 
dwelt upon in a bold.and. indignant spirit ; it was fur- 
ther resolved, ‘* that. four delegates should be nominat- 
ed for each county, in, Ulster, .to act.as representatives 
of the. volunteers’ ,in, that. province, pote of these, 
eleven should forma quorum ; and that this committee 
should appoint nine of their members. for a) committee 
in Dublin, .to. communieate. with other. volunteer asso, 
ciations, The parliament, however, were, still, adverse 
to. the measures which, the’ volunteers »had .in..view, 
and refused'to interfere in, favour, either of the.com- 
mercial or the political amelioration of Ireland... With 
respect to.the Catholics, however,,they »were more li- 
beral, and. scarcely .a session, passed, |in-.which,some, of 
their disabilities were not removed, , ee orl} 

The volunteers, having, formed,coramittees of. corres, 
pondence. and.a, national committee, had thus given to 
’ their; system as ngle animating spirit, by which, their 

power,.was wonderfully increased ;, and if, the British 
government still refused,to comply, with their requests, 
a. crisis must necessarily take. place, which.would,pro- 
bably end in.warfare At-this,period, full of,alarm to 
the best friends. of their, country, that, administration 
which-had. lost Britain her;American) colonies, .resign- 
ed ;.and,,they; were, succeeded, in. March ,1782, by.a 
Whig administration,,.at, the head. of, which :was; the 
Marquis,,of Rockingham. , The, Duke of | Portland was 
immediately appointed Lord Lieutenant. ..Mr. Grattam 
moved, an,address to) the king, im the.House of Com-, 
mons, which-was unanimously carried .in both. houses,: 
in.whieh it was declared, that. ‘‘,the crown .of Ireland, 
was an,imperial crown,, inseparably.annexed to the 
crown of Great Britain; but that the kingdom of Ire- 
yland was a.distinct kingdom, with.a.parliament of her 
uown,,(the, sole: legislature) thereof ; that in .this right 


- they, coneeived the .very essence, of their Jiberty.to ex- 


ist;.that, in, behalf of all the. people in Ireland,, they 
claimed this.as thei», birth rightoand, could. not relins, 
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quish it but with their lives; that they had a high ve- 
neration for the British character ; and that: their de- 
termination was in sharinf the freedom.of England, to 
share also her fate, and to stand or faM, with the British 
nation.” The Lord Lieutenant assured parliament that 


the British legislature had concurred in.a resolution to 


remove the causes of their discontents, and that his ma- 


1 


Tistony. 
of 
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jesty was graciously disposed to give his.royal assent: 


to. acts calculated to fulfil their wishes. Asian earnest 


of the sincerity of this declaration, a law was passed, by 


which all. interference of the British privy council to 


alter'Irish bills was abolished, and the parliament of © 


Ireland thus placed on the same footing as that of Bri- 
tain. Acts were also passed for the limitation.of the 


Jaw against mutiny to two pen for the right of - 


habeas corpus, and for the independence of the judges; 
and the act by which the Irish House of Peers had been 
deprived of their supreme judicial power in their. own 
country, was repealed, These concessions, however, 
were not: deemed sufficient, by. some patriots, particular 
ly by Mr. Flood, who brought in a bill, declaring the 
sole and exclusive right of the Irish parliament tomake 
laws in all cases whatsoever, both internal and exter- 
nal, for the kingdom ot Ireland : only six members: vo- 
ted for this‘motion. Mr. Grattan opposed it ; and) the 
volunteers of Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught, were. 
likewise inimical to it. 

The volunteers -having accomplished ; the ,objects 
which they. originally had in view, did’ not disband 
themselves, but directed their views and ‘exertions, to a 
reform.in parliament. In.order to act with vigour and 
effect, they followed their former plan of a, national 
convention, which they appointed to be held in. Dublin 
on the 10th of. November,. 1783. On the 29th of the 
same month, a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr..Flood, founded.on the resolutions,of this 
convention, which, after.a long. and warm: debate, was 
rejected by a very large majority, This. termination, 
instead of rousing the volunteers to perseverence, as it 
would, have done,. when they had their original object 
in view,.seems to have disconcerted-and alarmed them ; 
for the convention adjourned to,an indefinite period, 
after having passed a resolution to carry on individually, 
their ,efforts. for | parliamentary reform; -and,, having 
agreed, to ‘address the king, expressing their. loyalty, 
and beseeching him. not to ascribe, their efforts. to re- 


Aim at.par 
liamentary 
reform, 

A, D. 1185 


in: Vaitis... 


store the.constitution to its pure, and, pristine’ form, to 


any love, of ,imoyation, or want of attachment) to his 
government.or power... Soon. after ,this the. volunteer 
system.-declined, ministers hastening its..deeline by 
raising fencible, regiments, into which, they drew the 
officers of the volunteers by pecuniary inducements. 

The cause of parliamentary reform, though no long, 
er,supported) by the volunteers in their associate cha- 
racter, .was mot deserted by the people, or by, its 
advocates ‘in. parliament ; and -theit~hopes were, taised 
by the circumstance, that Mr. Pitt, who had been 
its, most strenuous supporter; was now. -prime’ mini- 
ster. ..It was soon found, however, that Mr. Pitt 
was no longer of the.same opinion ;and,Mr: Flood’s 
motion for leave to bring in»a bill. to, reform the Lrish 
House ef Commons, was negatived, though not till af- 
ter.a long debate. The advocates for this measure, out 
of doors, were not east down; the! citizens of Dublin, 
legally convened by the,sheriffs,-voted a series ‘of reso- 
lutions in favour.of this:measure, -and ,also appointed a 
committee to prepare an. address to the people atJarge, 
and a petition, to the king... The people. were invi 
to, form a adantl daingtaioinaedel 


+ 


National] . 


Congress, 


.of five persons A.D. 1784 
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“the large towns, it was resolved to petition parliament, 
be : 
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., from every county and large town ; and the meeting of Kin s illness, was destined fo affeét thé affairs of Ite: History. 
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ere again introduced into the Irish House 
passed in the affirmative, with only 

a majority of 19 in a house consisting of 235 members. 
majority induced the Irish government to 
Ww . The system of tithes has 
always been a source of ill will, even where those who 
paid them were of the established religion ; but it seem- 
unjust to the Catholics, that they 

het O33 net used oe of a clergy whose ser- 


f 


did not need, nor wish for. . Besides, the 
pew gow feos on the poor sane of a piece of 
brane Smeay ae nee to support a 

i ee ce if he had received the whole 

; feeling with regard to the oppres- 
arose, in 1786, a species of insurrection 
of Ireland, carried on by persons whe sty- 


ves Right-boys. They administered oaths, 
to pay more as the tithe of an 
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nothing, in affairs reland occurred. 
On the occasion alluded to, ministers found themselves 
deserted by so many of their friends, that were 
left in a p ‘in both houses ; and it was resolved 
to request his Highness the Prince of Wales to 
take upon him the government of Ireland, during his 
majesty’s indisposition, under the title of Prince Re- 
gent, with all the legal peenaing 1° the 
crown thereof. The aukward into which the 


gent’s being restricted in Britain, unrestrict- 
<d'ta Ieclantl, was proventetl by tha fortunate recovery 
of his ; and this circumstance restored to the 
Irish | their majorities in both houses. 

The American revolution, as we have seen, produced 


a wonderful effect on the affairs of Ireland ; the French 
révolution; which commenced about the time of the - 
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land in a still greater degree, but unfortunately not in 


so favourable a manner. Tt was natural that those in). ‘prench 
Ireland, who had been so long and so ardently endea- ,yonition 

vouring to gain for their own coutitry what they déem- on Iretand. 
; ed its rights, and essential to its prosperity, should re- A. D. 1791. 


_joice at the French revolution when it began, and that’ 
they should feel by it inspired to rehew their attempts 


to obtain their favourite objects of parliamentary reform” 
and Catholic emancipation. The mode in Mea 4 
might hope to attain these objects seemed pointed’ out 
to them by the volunteers,—by union and associations 
they had prevailed, and thus also they might be equal- 


ly successful. Accordingly, in Juné 1791, there ap- y,:.-4 
peared at Belfast the plan of an association, undef the jrishmen. 


name of United Irishmen ; and in November this as- 
sociation was actually instituted at Dublin ; their decla-" 
red object was, “ the forwarding a brotherhood of af- 


' fection, a communion of rights, and a union of power, 


among Irishmen of every religious persuasion, and 
thereby obtaining a complete reform in the legislature, 
founded on the principles of ‘civil, political, and religious” 
Mberty.” Such were thei avowed objects ; bot there 
is reason to believe, that, even at the first formation of 
this association, the leading members looked further ; 
or, at least, that ‘they hadl detertnined, if it should be 
necessary, to obtain their professed objects. by means” 
inconsistent with Hattie tang ar and with their 
duty as subjects. That they had such a necessity in 
contemplation, is evident from the formation in Dublin 
of national guards, distinguished by a green uniform, 
and by battoris with a harp uniler a cap of liberty in- 
stead of a crown. The 9th of December 1792 was ap- 
pointed for the general muster of these guards, and all 
the volunteer companies were invited to attend; but 
the muster never took place, in consequence of the 
strong measures of precaution adopted by government. 
Thas ented from assembling, the leading men 
among the United Irishmen put forth a paper, signed b 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan as their secretary, in whi 
they expressed their expectation that the volunteers would, 
résume their arm$ for the maintenance of tranquillity 
against foreign and domestic enemies, and the Protestants 
generally to choose deputies to a national convention, 
with which, when formed, the Catholics might act. The 
Catholics, as might be supposed, were not indisposed to 
take advantage of this state of the country. Besides the 
which were common to them and the Protest- 
ants, they had various grievances, of their own, arising 
from their religion; and from the declaration of the 
United Irishmen, they were led to hope that the Pro- 
testants, so far from opposing their claims, would now 
co-operate with them in their endeavours to obtain 
them. Accorilingly they also had their convention, 


which assembled on the 3d of December, 1792, in Dub- Catholic 
lin. After voting a petition to the king, and appoiniing convention. 
&@ permanent committee for the management of Catho- A. D. 1792. 


lic affairs during the reéess, they adjourned. That the 
real nature of the claitns which they put forth might be 
understood, and the objections generally urged against 
their claims being. complied with might be removed, 
they abjured the dangerous tenets which they were com~- 
monly su to entertain—that excommunicated 
princes might be murdered or di by their sub- 
ects ; that the murder of heretics is lawful ; that no faith 
isto be kept with them; that they could be absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance ; that the pope had any 
jurisdiction within the realm ; or that any human power 
could forgive sins, without sincere repentance, They 
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History. also renounced all claims to the estates of their. ances 


Catholic 
convention. 


A, D. 1792, 


Conicessions 
to the Ca- 
tholics. 


tors, which had been forfeited; and disavowed all de- 
signs of subyerting the religious establishment of Ire. 
nd. 

The United Irishmen and the Catholics, both look- 
ing forward to a change in the laws, were naturally 
well disposed to each other ; but from other quarters 
the claims of the Catholics were most violently anpe 
sed. The government seemed to think, that the safest 
conduct for them to pursue was to avoid both ex- 
tremes; they were not dispoien to grant all the Ca- 
tholics wished, nor to withhold every thing. In con- 
formity with this determination, in 1793, the legisla- 
ture admitted the Catholics to the practice of the law— 
to intermarry with Protestants—and to an unrestrained 
education. The legislature, during this session of par- 
liament, also passed a law-to prevent the election, or 
other appointment, of conventions, or other unlawful 


~ assemblies, under pretence of preparing or presenting 


public petitions, or other addresses, to his majesty or 
parliament. This act was directly aimed at a proposed 
meeting of a national convention of the United Irish at 
Athlone, which was prevented. A report of a Secret, 
Committee of the House of Lords threw much light on 
the views and proceedings of the United Irishmen, as 
well as on those of a description of insurgents called 
Defenders. The latter were Catholics in Armagh, Louth, 
Meath, and the adjacent counties, who, having first as- 
sociated to defend themselves against the ill treatment 
inflicted on them by gangs of Presbyterians, called 
Peep-of-day Boys, became afterwards the assailants. 

‘ From this description of the state of Ireland at this 
period, it will be evident that there was much discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction among the great mass of the 
people; and this discontent was much augmented by 
an act of parliament for raising a militia, on the plan of 
that of England, which caused’ some serious disturb- 
ances, besides a good deal of misery, among those who 
could not serve themselves, and were not able to pay 
for substitutes. 

We have already mentioned, that Archibald Hamil- 
ton Rowan was secretary to the United Irishmen at the 
time their manifesto was published’; he was on that 
account arrested, and in 1794 brought to trial. It 
was suspected at the time of his trial, that the views of 
the United Irishmen went farther than they avowed, 
and that the utter subversion ‘of the constitution, and 
the separation ‘of Ireland from England, was in their 
contemplation, and the object of their meetings and 
schemes. This was afterwards proved on the trial of 
an English clergyman of the name of Jackson, for 


a treasonable correspondence with the agents of the ~ 


French government; for Rowan, who had been con- 
demned to a fine, and imprisonment for two years, con- 
trived to escape out of prison, and fled out of the coun- 
try, conscious that, on the trial of Jackson, evidence of 
his real designs would be brought to light, Jackson 
was condemned, but he took pgison, and expired be- 
fore he was removed from-court.. ‘Two others, wha 
were leading men among the violent democratic party, 
si a Tandy and Theobald Wofe Tone, the princi- 
pal framer of the United Irishmen, also fled from their 
country. Indeed, there was now too much reason to 
believe, that the United Irishmen not only aimed at 
a separation from Britain, but aimed at this object by 
means of the co-operation of France,—a method at once 
most dangerous to that liberty which they professed 
themselves so anxious to secure, and utterly at variance 
with real patriotism or enlightened views. 
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There seemed two modes by which, at this time, Ires History. 
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Jand could be restored to a state, of comparative satis- “ry 


faction and gut either aby giving way ,to. the more 
open views of the United Irishmen, oy conceding par- 
liamentary reform, or by separating the Catholics from 
them, by granting Catholic emancipation. . The people 
of Ireland believed that the British ministry had cho- 


sen the latter method, when Earl Fitzwilliam arrived garl Fitz. 


among them as viceroy ; for he had been intimately con- William 


nected with the Whig party, though he had differed viceroy. a 
e 


from them respecting the French revolution, and he. 
had succeeded to the estates, and it was believed inhe-. 
rited the virtues and principles of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. According to his own statement, the truth of. 


which rests on his character, and on the circumstance 


that it was not proved to be false by ministers, no re- 
strictions had been imposed upon him when he accepted 
the government of Ireland, but he was left completely 
at liberty to take "such measures to restore tranquillity 
and loyalty to the country, as he deemed necessary and. 
expedient. His first measure shewed that he was in 
earnest ; for he began by displacing those people in 
power, who had opposed the system he meant to pur- 
sue. Soon afterwards, petitions were prescribed trom 
the Catholics, praying for the repeal of all their remain- 
ing disqualifications, and leave was given, almost una~ 
nimously, to bring in a bill agreeably to these petitions. 
In the mean time, those who had been removed from 
office had not been idle, especially one of the Beresford 
family, who had been removed from a situation of con- 
siderable emolument. A rumour was spread that Lord 
Fitzwilliam would be immediately recalled. ‘The Ca- 
tholics took the alarm, and petitioned the King against 
his removal. To this no answer was given; and on the 
25th of March Lord Fitzwilliam left Ireland. The bill 
introduced into the Commons for the relief of the Ca- 
tholics was still before them ; but, on the second read- 
ing, the same House of Commons who had before al- 
most unanimously supported the bill, threw it out! 
The Catholics, however, were permitted to send their 
sons to study in the university of Dublin; and a col- 


lege, endowed by government, was established for them , 


at Maynooth. 

The conduct of the British government was by no 
means calculated to pacify the Catholics. Disturbances 
prevailed through the country. _A mob in Dublin, at- 
tacked and wounded the nett Chancellor, Fitzgibbon, 
—a man who was peculiarly obnoxious :—and defender- 
ism increased. The Catholics, however, were not near- 
ly so dangerous as those who aimed at political chan- 


Secret asso« 
ciations. 


ges. The United Irishmen now began to direct their 4p, 1795. 


views and plans with less scruple, though with more 
secrecy, to the most treasonable designs. Secret asso- 
ciations were formed, of which no person was admitted 
a member, till he had solemnly sworn that- neither 
hopes, fears, rewards, or punishments, should ever in- 
duce him, directly or indirectly, to inform on, or give 
evidence against, any member or members of that or 
similar societies, for any act or expression of theirs done 
or made collectively or individually, in or out of the so~ 
ciety, in pursuance of the spirit of the obligation by 
which they were distinguished and bound. 

In public as well as in private transactions, extreme 
violence on one side is too apt to beget extreme violence 
on the other. The government deemed it absolutely 
necessary to deprive the subject of the protection of 
those wholesome and just laws, by which, in times of in- 
ternal tranquillity and universal loyalty, his life and pro- 
perty as well as his liberty were protected. They deem- 
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History. ed it also necessary to laws of great rigour and se- 1796; and almost immediately afterwards, a letter, History. 
_ ——"—” verity, the execution FP which must be left, in many which they had no reason not to as authentic, ““"v"—"” 
‘ cases, entirely to the rae aac 9c act eae seam that the invasion would be deferred till the spring of 
saodare aRslasanoege 2 where the disturbances 1797. - 
took These magistrates and commanders, thus _— The invading fleet, however, anchored in Bantry Bay, French fleet 
too often even by the a ity of govern- on the 24th of Deceraber 1796 ; but asthe general, and © Santry 
ment with a discretionary or arbitrary power, were a great part of his troops were ‘on boatd ships that *- 
apt, even where they were men who were conscienti- had not arrived, the admiral, after waiting for him a 
c desirous to act right, and only to exercise severi- few days, returned to Brest, having previously ascertain- 


it was absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
beyond the limits of 
uently the case. Men 
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hours in the evening. 


protect the country from the 
of the disaffected, and against a French inva- 
which it was threatened, the government en- 
the formation of an armed yeomanry. In 


cA 
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Hu 


respects, this species 

troops of the line, on which hitherto the peace 

defence of Ireland had mainly depended ; for those 
yen oy Reger Britain, had certainly served to 
and a ee ae 

; besides, the formation of yeomanry was j 

and beneficial, as it m have a tendency 


ath 


ies of force was much preferable © 


ed, however, that the country was well detended, and 
that even the peasantry, towards whom the French had 
been taught to look for immediate and hearty co-opera- 
tion, were apparently adverse to them. 

A proclamation was issued on the 17th of May, 1797,. 
declaring the civil power inadequate to quell the insur- 
rection ; and this proclamation was followed by orders 
for the military officers to act without waiting for any au- 
thority from the civil power. The military, who had pre- 
viously been highly irritated by the resistance of the in- 
surgents, and who, it is too probable, had entered Ire- — 
land, with the belief that it might be treated in all re- 
spects as a conquered country, now gave away, in too 
many instances, to the most oppressive outrages. Un- 
der the pretence that arms were concealed, houses 
were sometimes burnt or plundered ; and the milita- 
ry torture of.the picket was employed to force a dis- 
covery. But it is painful to dwell on such outrages’; 
suffice it to say, that they were such as might be ex- 

from soldiers acting not only without the con- 
trol of the civil power, but, as they believed, in fur- 
therance of the views of government, against a people 


whom th 7 as a objects of their tyranny 
and weir he United Irish, perceiving that their 
only chance of success was by assuming the appearance 
of being reduced to obedience, and conductmg their 
operations in a more secret manner, discontinued their 
meetings ; and the state of the country generally im- 

so much, that in August 1797, the admini- 
stration of justice was again committed to the civil 
power. 


But the United Irish were only laying their schemes trish Union 
and were inactive and tranquil only, that they re-organi- 
ilty of the most dreadful mi, 
c to 
the laws. 


down the associations 


burst out with more violence and effect. Hither. sed. 
had been chiefly confined to the northern pro- M*y> 


ead 


wv setae OF 


vinces; but now the associations began to extend to 
the western and southern parts of Ireland, and the 
whole organization to assume a military form. Ac- 
cording to their new , the lowest societies consisted 
of 12 persons, who lived near one another, and among 
whom there was t and confidential intercourse. 
Five of these societies elected each a , and these 
secretaries formed a baronial committee, which had the 
superintendance of the first society. Ten of these lower 
baronial committees elected each a delegate, and the ten 
de composed an u baronial committee, which 
directed the business of the ten lower committees. In 
like manner was the oe rr Cosmny, district, 
and incial committees e supreme com~ 
snd Wide Dodge in an executive directory, which was 
composed of five a unknown to all except the 
secretaries, of the four provincial committees. From this 
directory the orders were conveyed in the most secret 
but efficient and prompt manner; and they were in- 
stantly and fully obeyed. Such was the civil organiza- 
tion of the Irish Union. The military resembled it, 
and, in fact, was upon it, The secretary of each 
of the lowest societies was its non-commissioned officer ; 
2K 
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and the delegates of the lower and upper committees 
were respectively captains and colonels. There was 


also a mi oa committee appointed by the directory, 
to contrive plans for the direction of the national force 
towards the grand object they had in view. In 
May 1797, the number of men enrolled as members 
of Irish Union in Ulster alone, was nearly 100,000. 
In the other parts of the kingdom,.except Dublin and 
the counties of Wexford, Kildare, East Meath, West 
Meath; and King’s County, their numbers were com- 
paratively few ; but they were using their utmost en- 
deavours to extend the Union all over Ireland. 

As the attempt to reduce Ireland to order and tran- 
quillity by means of force had now been carried on for 
a considerable. time, without producing the effect ex- 
pected and intended, it was hoped that the British mi- 
nistry would have adopted. different. measures, more 
consonant to the spirit of the constitution, as well as 
more satisfactory and pleasing to the friends of humani- 
ty. _ Under this idea, Lord Moira and Mr. Fox moved 
in parliament, that a humble address should be pre- 
sented to his. Majesty, praying him to interpose his 
ternal interference for the allaying of the alarming dis- 
contents then subsisting in Ireland ; but these motions 
were negatived, as well as one which his lordship af- 
terwards made in the Irish House of Lords, where he 
offered to produce proof of the most absurd as well as 
disgusting tyranny ever exercised in any country. In- 
deed, it was only through the debates in parliament that 
the real state of Ireland at this period could be learnt ; 
for the newspapers, which were in fayour of the insur- 
gents, as well as those of government, grossly misrepre- 
sented it. The former were most licentious and mischie- 
vous in their representations, and also in their endea- 
-¥ours to spread the flame of sedition and rebellion ; and, 
in more than. one instance, called down the vengeance 
of government. As soon asthe members of the Irish 
Union found that they could not propagate their views 
by means of newspapers, they had recourse to hand-bills, 
which were privately printed and circulated by their 
agents. In these, abstinence from spiritous. liquors 
Was recommended, in order that the revenue might be 
impaired ; and this recommendation, which it might 
have been thought no motive would have induced the 
lower classes of the Irish to follow, was obeyed so. ge- 
nerally and faithfully, that their habits were observed 
to be decidedly more sober than usual. The members 
were also cautioned against purchasing the quit-rents 
of the crown, as.the bargains would not be valid in case 
ofa revolution. .A caution was also given against the 
acceptance of bank notes, All these circumstances evi- 
dently proved that the Irish Union were still in hopes 


of accomplishing their object by a revolution ; but, as 
they could not hope for this by their own unaided ef- 
forts, they again, recourse to France. Assistance 


was readily promised them ; and preparations for the 
invasion of Ireland. were made at Brest and in the Texel ; 
but the expedition from the latter place was rendered 
abortive, by the defeat of the Dutch fleet at the battle 
of Camperdown. Still the, Irish Union looked towards 
assistance from the Brest. expedition; but the French 
government appearing to have forgotten their promise, 
Arthur O'Connor, who was.a member of the Irish di« 
rectory, was commissioned to proceed to France ; but, 
on his passage through England for that purpose, in 
February 1798, he was arrested, along with an Irish 
priest of the name of Coigly, and Binns, a member of 
the corresponding society of London. They were tried ; 
O'Connor and Binns were acquitted, but detained on 
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another charge of treason ; Coigly was condemned. and 
executed. Wicery 
The Irish Union, thus disappointed in their hopes of- 
assistance from France, resolved to trust solely to.their 
own power. By this time, the number of men sworn, 


History. 


-into the conspiracy amounted nearly to half-a million, 


: 


and plans were formed for the simultaneous at of 
this body, Their object, however, was discovered by’ 
a man of the name of Reynolds, who was a delegate for 
the province of Leinster; and from his information, 
the members who formed the committee of this pro-« 
vince were arrested. Emmett, Macnevin, and Bond, 
members of the directory, were also arrested... Govern- 
ment, at the same time, by the seizure of papers, were 
made thoroughly acquainted with all the plans of the 
Union, and thus were enabled to frustrate them. The 
Union, thus deprived of their directory, proceeded to. 
elect new members, among whom were two brothers of nd 
the name of Sheares; but neither these nor the other 
members were equal in talents to the former members ; 
and yet greater talents were now requisite, not merely. ce 
on account of the discoveries made by government, but. 
also because the lower members of the Union, wearied 
with waiting, and anxious not so much to accomplish. : 
the political objects of\the Union, as to gratify their own 
private revenge, could not be managed. except by men 
of the greatest talents and influence. 
On. the 30th of March, 1798,. government issued a Military. 
proclamation, which: proved that they meant.to adopt !*¥ pro~ 
the most vigorous measures which were in their. power, Ce. 
for the immediate suppression of the disaffection and 
disorders in Ireland. . In this it. was stated, that “a 
traitorous conspiracy, existing within the kingdom, had 
been considerably extended, and had manifested itself 
in acts of open rebellion ; and that in consequence there« 
of, the most direct and positive orders had been issued 
to the officers. commanding his majesty’s forces, to em- 
ploy them with the utmost vigour and decision, for the 
immediate suppression of this conspiracy, and for the : 
disarming of the rebels, and all disaffected persons, by 
the most summary and effectual measures.’ At the same. 
time General Abercrombie, who then commanded’ the 
forces in Ireland, was directed by the lord lieutenant to. 
proceed with his army into the disturbed counties, vesta 
ed with full powers to act as*he should think proper. 
His first object was to restore the discipline of the army, 
which was in such a state, that it could not be safely . 
trusted with the execution of the orders he meant to 
issue. Afterwards, on the 3d of April, he published a 
manifesto, calling upon the inhabitants of Kildare, where 
his head-quarters were fixed, to surrender their arms 
within 10 days, and, in case of non-compliance, threat- 
ening that Jarge bodies of troops should live among them. 
at free quarters, promising rewards. to.those who would: 
give information of concealed arms or ammunition, and — 
denouncing other severities, in case the, inhabitants did. 
not return to a state of tranquillity, wie’ 
At the expiration of the ten days, the troops were 
yeas on those who were known or suspected to be 
isaffected ; and their behaviour was such as in most in- 
stances might be expected from men of their habits and - 
feelings, hitherto little accustomed to strict discipline. 
The insurgents did not seem intimidated by, these 
proceedings against them; and as they were ignorant 
that government were acquainted with their plans, they 
still persevered in. the determination to rise in a body 
ona fixed day. Before that day arrived, however, Arrest of 
vernment caused Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Whorbad Lord EB. 
contrived the plan of attack, and who was distinguish- Ricagereld, 
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“History. ed for his boldness, talents, and influence, to be arrest- 
— : 


ed. He made a desperate resistance, and died soon af- 
terwards of a wound which he received before he was 
taken. The two brothers Sheares, and other conspira- 
tors, were arrested the same month ; and, on the 21st of 
May, the of insurrection was announced by Lord 
Dhami veaitary to Whe Tard Lieutenant, to the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. The night of the 23d was the 
time fixed for it. An attack on the troops stationed 
near Dublin, and on the artillery, was to have been first 
executed. bah =< Year Pape padre et 
been ised ; after whi rties engaged in 
aeupeaatan eek > Rave endled. The 

of a}l the mail coaches on the t roads, was to have 
been the signal for the rising of the people in the vari- 
ous parts of the country. The scheme was certainly 
well arranged, and had it not been discovered, might 
have been attended with the most disastrous consequen- 
ces. 

Even though thus discovered, the insurrection broke 
out in a manner that caused t alarm, and, for some 
time, exposed parts of I to all the horrors of a civil 
war. On the 24th of May, the insurgents, though they 


viously destroy- 
ed the mail-coaches in their road to Dublin, to give no- 
tice to their confederates that they were about to com- 
operations, and to retard the communication 


sued a proclamation, in which he expressed his deter- 
mination to use, in the most summary and vigorous 
manner, the ets with which he had been entrusted 


main in their houses from nine o'clock at night till five 
arias Proclamations were also issued by the 

Mayor of Dublin and the Lord Lieutenant. In 
first, all in Dublin were ordered to give in 
a tisk of ‘thal dae, tt surrender i 


ze 
' 


~The of the rebels towards the south-west 
chicken by their repulse at Carlow ; but the city 
of Dablin was still partially blockaded by them. To 


the plan for its relief, Sir James Duff made a 
saplalunedabptohes Got iaos eae Limerick, and arriving 


at Kildare, opened the communication between the ca- 
pital and the en Dille 
On the 26th of May, the insurrection broke out in 


were defeated by ¥00 or 300 yeo- 
men; bot at the former place, where Murphy himself 
they were victorious. Murphy imme- 


commanded, ; i 
~ diately proceeded to Enniscorthy, of which, by the as- 


sistance ofthe Catholic inhabitants, he gai 
sion. The inhabitants of the city of eateadt ture 


now in great alarm, as they could plainly distinguish the _ History. 


flames of the burning houses at Enniscorthy. As they 
were little prepared for defence, they resolved to ne- 
gociate with the insurgents, or rather, to endeavour to’ 
persuade them to return peaceably to their homes. For 
this purpose, two gentlemen, who had beeri arrested on 
private information, were sent to them ; but they kept 
one of these to be their leader, and sent the other back 
to Wexford. Against this place they now determined 
to proceed. Its small — mn took a position outside, 
but afterwards returned into the town, which was al- 


most immediately evacuated, and taken possession of by Wexford 
the rebels. Their force was about 15,000 men ; and by taken. 


the capture of Wexford, the southern parts of the coun- 
ty, as well as the eastern and western, were at their mer 
cy. They now divided into two bodies ; one of which 
directed its march to Gorey, in the northern part of the 
county, in the of thus forcing a passage to the 
capital ; and the other to New Ross, by reducing which 
they would be enabled to enter the counties of Kilken- 
ny and Waterford. The inhabitants of Gorey were 
apprised of their danger, but they trusted it would be 
averted by the arrival of under General! Loftus 
and Colonel,Walpole, which immediately marched by 
different routes to attack the insurgents, who were post« 
ed on a hill seven miles from Gorey, under the com- 
mand of a priest of the name of Roche. This man 
seems to have been of great military talents, 
for he immediately resolved to quit his position with 
his whole force, upwards of 10,000 men, and attacked 
Walpole while separated from Loftus’ troops. He came 


up with him at Clough, and, attacking him quite un- Battle of 
tish were defeated, with the loss of Clough; 


the Bri 
their artillery. Loftus, in the mean time, following the 
insurgents to Gorey, ignorant of the defeat of Walpole’s 
corps, found them posted so strongly that he durst not 
attack them, but retreated into the county of Carlow. 
The body of the rebels who had marched towards 
Ross were not so fortunate: They had chosen for their 
leader a person of the name of Harvey, whom they had 
liberated from Wexford jail. He formed a plan of at- 
tacking three separate parts of the town of Ross at the 


same time: The attack was accordingly made in a fu- of Ross; 


rious but irregular manner. At first the rebels gained 
some advan but they were soon thrown into con- 
fusion i — pores Johnson, _— commanded a strong 
pa army in the town, took advan 

of "this slemetionde al after a di te met a 
from some divisions of the rebels, while others were 
totally without discipline or management, he succeed- 
ed in completely defeating them, and in saving the 
place. Enraged at this defeat, the rebels massacred in 
cold blood more than 100 of their Protestant prisoners 
at Wexford. 

The insurgents who had defeated Walpole’s corps 
remained inactive for some time afterwards. At length, 
on the 9th of June, they advanced to the north to join 
another body of insurgents, and, when united, to at- 
tack Arklow. The garrison in this place, not conceiv- 
ing themselves strong enough to defend it against the 
rebels, lett it, but afterwards returned, in consequence 
of their not attempting to seize it.: The rebels, how- 
ever, changed their plans, and advanced’ against it ; 
but on the very day of attack, there arrived the Dur- 
ham fencible regiment. The royal force now consist- 
ed of 1600 men, and, being arranged in lines, with ar- 
tillery in front, they were enabled to cover three sides of 
the place, a river protecting the other side. The force 
of insurgents amounted to more than 20,000, but 
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only about 4000 or 5000 of these had guns. They ad- 
vanced with great impetuosity to the cannons’ mouths, 
but they were in every assault driven back with immense 
slaughter. The battle lasted four hours ; and though,’ 
during the whole of that time, the Durham fencibles 
bore the brunt of it, yet they stood firm and undaunted. 
The pikemen of the insurgents had not, however, yet 
come into action, and General Needham, apprehensive 
that the fencibles, wearied out with repeated attacks, 
would not be able to withstand these formidable as- 
sailants, sent directions to Colonel Skerret, who com- 
manded the fencibles, to retreat. This, however, he 
refused to do; and though it was now dark, and the in- 
surgents might have profited by this circumstance, they 
discontinued the attack, and retreated. ‘ 

The insurgents, of whom we have been hitherto 

aking, consisted almost exclusively of Catholics. 

hey hoped to be assisted in theiy plans by the Pro~ 
testants of the north of Ireland; but m this they were 
disappointed. There were, indeed, insurrections in 
Antrim and Down; but the Protestants who engaged 
in them, after a few skirmishes with the royal troops, 
gave up the enterprize, chiefly in consequence of being 
pci 9 that the rest of the Protestants in the north, 
though in general well disposed, would not co-operate 
with them, having learned, that the insurrection in 
Wexford was totally of a religious character, and that 
the Catholics engaged in it had repeatedly behaved 
with great cruelty to the Protestants. 

The insurgents in Wexford were thus left to them- 
selves, and measures were taken by government to 
crush them effectually and speedily. On the 20th of 
June, their whole force was assembled on Vinegar-hill, 
near Enniscorthy. General Lake immediately formed 
his plan, which was, to surround this post ; and for this 
purpose, all the divisions of the royal army were put 
In motion, 

In the mean time, the insurgents were guilty of the 
most atrocious acts of cruelty, not merely against those 
who had opposed their plans, but even against. those 
who were ose to be favourable to them, in case 
they were Protestants. These were dragged to Vine- 
gar-hill, where, without trial, they were either shot or 
transfixed with pikes, or, in some cases, put to death in 
a still more barbarous manner. At Killan, the. Pro- 
testants of both sexes were collected, with an intention 
of burning them alive in their parish church, when for- 
tunately their design was prevented by the arrival of a 
body of yeomen. 

General Lake had collected nearly 13,000 troops, 
with a train of artillery proportionate to that number, 
for the attack on Vinegar-hill. This attack took place 
on the 21st of June. The town of Enniscorthy was 
the first object of attack, and the insurgents were dri- 
ven from their post, They fled through a space of 
ground which was to have been, occupied by the troops 
of General Needham. These had not come up, whe~ 
ther from missing the road, or some other accidental 
cause, or, as was supposed, because General Lake wish- 
ed to leave the insurgents some outlet, is not ascertain- 
ed. Wexford was aa by the royal troops the same 
day as Enniscorthy : Previously, however, a battle had 
taken place at Horetown, between the troops of Gene- 
ral Moore and the insurgents under Roche, The com- 
bat was long doubtful, but at length terminated in the 
defeat of the rebels. General Moore immediately en- 
camped near Wexford, in order to secure the Protest- 
ants in that town from massacre. Before his arrival, 
however, the rebels in it had committed great outrages, 
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These were principally directed and encouraged. by a History: 
man of the name of Dixon. While the rebel force con. “yy 
tinued in Wexford, this man had not been able to car- 
ry his designs into execution; but soon after they 
marched out against General Moore, Dixon, at the head 
of a mob, which he had previously inflamed with whis- 
ky, murdered the Protestants in a manner to which, 
for wanton cruelty, not even the atrocities of the French 
revolution can produce a parallel. In the mean time, 
the battle at Vinegar-hill, though strenuously contend- 
ed by the insurgents, ended in their complete defeat. 
They were completely broken, and fled; and their loss 
in the battle and pursuit was so considerable, that the, 
whole party was completely disheartened. *. ) 
Before General Moore arrived at this town, many 
of the inhabitants, being freed from the presence of 
the insurgents; who had joined their companions on 
Vineger-hll were desirous of submitting, and giving 
up the place. Lord Kingsborough, colonel of the. 
North Cork militia, was at this time a prisoner in 
it; and he agreed to receive the surrender, pledging, 
his honour for the safety of all, except those who had 
been concerned in the murders. On this pledge, which. 
was made known to the British general, the insurgents 
who had fled into the town after their defeat at Vine-, 
ar-hill, evacuated it, separating into two bodies, in the 
ull confidence of the ratification of the terms; but 
General Lake ordered all the chiefs of the rebels to be 
seized and put to death, : 
The movements and proceedings of the insurgents, , 
after the battle of Vinegar-hill, were desultory, without 
union or plan. One body of them marched to Arklow, 
and, finding no royal troops there, massacred many of 
the inhabitants. Another body, under Murphy, who 
had originally raised the insurrection in Wexford, di- 
rected their march towards the county of Carlow, with. 
the design of stirring up the inhabitants there and in» 
Kilkenny ; but in this they were disappointed, partly , 
by the measures of the royal forces, and partly by the 
indisposition of the inhabitants. They now determined — 
to return to Wexford, and on the 26th of June arrived 
at Kileoommy. Here they again changed their route, , 
and moved towards the Wicklow mountains ; but, : 
soon found that they had no other chance of safety but 
by dispersing into small bodies, being no longer capa- Final dis- 
ble of ‘withstanding the forces that were sent against persion of 


them. After various movements and skirmishes, there- the insur- 


fore, they finally dispersed. ie 
Government, in the mean time, had been proceeding Trials and 
in the trials of those leaders of the union whom they executions. 
had apprehended. Among these were, the two bro- 
thers Sheares ; M‘Carra, the secretary to the provin- 
cial committee of Leinster; and Byron, delegate from. 
Wicklow. ’ 
Soon after these events, Lord Camden; who had been 
viceroy during the rebellion, was recalled, and Eath 
Cornwallis was appointed his suécessor. This appoints Arrival ana 
ment gave great and general satisfaction: The character measures of 


of few noblemen, for political honour,and humanity, was Lord Com-- 


walls. 


higher than that of Lord Cornwallis, and his appoint- 
ment seemed a pledge on the part of government, that 
they meant to pursue a different system in Ireland. He 
carried with him a general pardon for all who would 
submit, with very few exceptions ; but his arrival could 
not immediately put a stop to the system which had 
been hitherto pursued. On the 3d of July, the pardon 
which Lord Cornwallis brought with him was publish« | 
éd in the Dublin Gazette. His majesty’s generals were 

thereby authorised to give protection to such insux 


—  — 
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rear, at a place called Ballinamuck, a short action took History. 
place, which fortunately terminated in the surrender of Peek oe 
the French, and the capture or dispersion of the rebels. oad 
ive the fullest authority and sanc- The troops of Humbert amounted to 748 privates and ; 
Was passed in favour of all who 96 officers, ‘ ’ " 

Sys woh rebellion, except the leaders— The French certainly had been disappointed in not 
comply wth the conditions above species, Sat ore acting es sn Probable 

comply with conditions above speci on the intelli eir ing, ial- 
thi ply + ly of their success at Castlebar, insurrections would 
thirty others who had fled to the continent. Af- have taken place in many joini 
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i disposed. Even as it was, Insurrec- 
was an insurrection near Granard, the obj on 
i seems to have been to take possession of van, gener’, 
I there were large stores of arms and ammuni- 
ee ae reek: fe emigrate into come conntry tion. Previous to this i i 
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is enterprize, however, it was ne« 
upon, from which they were not to pass into cessary for them to take Granard; and in this they 

any other country at war with Britain, or to return to were disappoin y 
Ireland, from Cavan, by wh were defeated. They af= 
is probable that the disturbances in Ireland would terwards sustained another defeat, which put an end 
they ly to the insurrection. The Catholic peasantry of the 
French invaded that country. The county of Mayo, who had first risen to assist the French, 
i still continued ,in arms, notwithstanding the surrren- 
* seems as if they either should not der of Humbert. They even attacked Castlebar, but 
invasi were repulsed. They were afterwards obliged to take 
refuge in Killala, from which, being stormed by the 
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this digression. The Irish insurgents had soon, however, as he learned the fate of the army of 
i i i ; net Humbert, he reimbarked. He was afterwards arrest 

a force of about 900 regular ed at Hamburgh by the British government, tried in 
landed at Ireland, pleaded guilty, but was pardoned. Another 

August, and, being joined by attempt of the French to tevive a cause now desperate 
some of the Catholic inhabitants, immediately marched was i unsuccesful. A squadron, consisting of 

one 


. i the line, and eight frigates, with troops 
arrival, a force was collected, and marched against and ammunition on board, i for Ireland, was 
them. General Hutchinson arrived at Castlebar on the fallen in with off the western coast of that island 
25th, and was immediately joined Ms General Lake, the squadron of Sir John Borlase Warren, on the 1 
the chief commander on the west, he British troops of October, who captured the ship of the line and three 
were drawn up in an advantageous position between frigates. Afterwards the rest, except two frigates, 
Castlebar and the French, who were vancing towards were taken. Another squadron of three frigates, with 
it. At seven o'clock in the morning of the 27th, Hum« 2000 troops on board, anchored in the bay of Killala on 
bert arrived with about 800 of his own troops, and 1000 the 27th of the same month ; but, on the appearance of 
Irish peasantry. His only artillery consisted of two some British ships, they set sail and , 


nearly 3000. ly was the eng: t begun, and, appears to have been first proposed by the Irish respecting 
when the royal army were seized wi a panic and peer, in their address to Queen Anne in’ the years Sasi 
; - ix 4703 


: They. forced the British government to render the Irish par- 
: miles, to Tuam, which they liament independent of that of Britain, an union was 
reached that r o the 28th, sought for by the British, but it was no longer an obs 
some of them reached even Athlone, having marched ject of desire among any classes of the Irish. The ale 
80 aniles hours. Here they were stopped by the most uninterrupted insurrections by which Ireland was 
arrival of the beng in ' disturbed after the commencement of the French reyow 

French, after gaining this most lution, seem to have suggested to the British cabinet ~ 

unexpected victory, proceeded to the eastward, into the the idea of seriously bringing about a union, As it 
heart of the country, with what design it is impossible was well known that such a measure, if it came unex. 
pe (ey sapere none gh Looe | nr pectediy upon the Irish unprepared for it, and strongly 
fi by the peasantry on their march. Lake prejudiced against it, would not be carried without 
and bis column followed to watch their movements, creating serious discontent, it was resolved to bring 
while Lord Cornwallis, with the chief army, moved to« the question before the public in pamphlets, before it 
wards Carrick, on the Shannon. At length, on Septem. was agitated in parliament. Accordingly Mr. Cooke, 
ber the 8th, General Lake having come up with their the under secretary for the civil department, in 1798, 
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ferable to a foreign legislature, unacquainted with the History. — 


published Arguments for and against a Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland considered, The country 
was immediately most feelingly alive to the discussion 
of this most important question, and became divided 
into two parties, Unionists and Anti-unionists. On 
each side were found those who, on all other previous 
questions, had ranged themselves on opposite sides ; 
but the majority of the people were certainly against 
a union. On the 22d of January 1799, the measure 
was recommended by the viceroy to parliament. In 
the House of Lords a favourable address was voted by 
a large majority. In the Commons, after a debate 
which lasted 22-hours, there was a majority of only 
one in favour of the measure. When it was again 
brought forward the, next day, those who opposed the 
-union had a majority of five. Before the conclusion of 
the session, however, those whowere favourable to it 
had attained a majority ; but the detail of the measure 
was postponed till the next year. In the British par- 
liament the question had also been introduced during 
the session of 1799, and, after considerable discussion, 
but with less opposition than in the frish parliament, 
a series of resolutions recommending a union had been 
voted. 
When the Irish parliament assembled again on the 
15th.of January, 1800, a motion was made hostile to the 


A. D. 1800. measure, which, after a long and animated debate, was 


Arguments 
against it. 


negatived by a majority of 42. On the 5th of Febru- 
ary, Lord ‘Castlereagh communicated a message from 
the Lord Lieutenant, in favour of a union, and develo- 
ped the plan on which it was to be effected. On a di- 
vision of the House for taking this message into consi- 
deration, there appeared 158 in favour of it, and 115 
against it. The House of Peers were more decidedly 
in favour of a union. In it the lord chancellor, Fitz- 
gibbon, now Earl of Clare, was one of its most strenu- 
ous supporters, while the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons as strenuously opposed it. It was also opposed 
by Sir Lawrence Parsons, the Duke of Leinster, Lords 
Charlemont and Moira, and Mr. Grattan. In order te 
counteract the effects of such a formidable opposition, 
vernment had recourse to those means, which the 
istribution of places of honour or emelument must al- 
ways put in their power, and which too’ frequently 
have overcome the consciences of those who have been 
the most loud in their professions of purity, indepen- 
dence, and patriotism. By the active and judicious 
employment of these means, the majority in the House 
of Commons had been greatly reduced, and the pros- 
pect of carrying the measure was rendered every day 
more favourable. Besides, many of those hoth in and 
out of parliament, who, during the first impulse of their 
feelings, had reprobated the union, without considering 
the arguments that might be urged in favour of it, hav- 
ing become cool, and divested themselves of prejudice, 
resolved to support it. The arguments for and against 
this measure, are thus summed up by Mr. Gordon in 
his History of Ireland. 
“ The opponents of the measure insisted, that the re- 
presentatives of a nation were not vested with a power 
of abolishing its independence, by the transfer of its 
sovereignty, or right of legislation, to any foreign coun- 
try 4 that such a transfer, without the general consent 
of the people, ought to be resisted, as a dissolution of 
the existing government, and introductive of anarchy : 
that a local parliament, best acquainted with the habits, 
prejudices, and dispositions of their fellow subjects, 
ever present on the spot to administer immediate relief 
to their wants, or guard against their excesses, was pre- 


state of the people, and too distant to yeceive™ informa- 
tion, or apply the p remedies in due time: that 
the Irish members in the Imperial Parliament would be- 
come, as the Scotch in that of Great Britain had become 
already, the tools ef administration, to the increase of 
the undue influence of the crown; that the evil of absen« 
tees would be nearly doubled, to the intolerable aug- 
mentation of the exhausting drain of money, and the 
abandonment of the tenantry to the tyranny of agents, 
who would abuse their delegated power to the gratifica- 
tion of their pride and avarice: that, by the absence of 
the bishops from their dioceses, in consequence of their 
attendance upon the Imperial Parliament, the inferior 
clergy would be neglected, to the growth of irreligion, 

and the discouragement of literature: that the national 
importance of the Irish would be annihilated by the 
degradation of their country from the rank of a king« 
dom: and that whatever concessions should, in return 
for her sacrifices, be made to Ireland in the compact of 
union. might’at any time afterwards be cancelled by 
the Imperial Parliament, from its vast majority of Eng- 
lish members.” : 


«« The advocates of the incorporating system contend- !” favour 
ed, that in every government is inherent a despotic * * 


wer for the maintenance of order, the enacting of 

ws, and for the making of alterations occasionally in 
its own constitution, for its adaptation to successive 
changes of circumstances, which in the course of human 
affairs inevitably take place: that this power is lodged, 
according to the British system, conjointly in the king, 
the lords, and the representatives of the people: that 
the modification now proposed, was no surrendry of 
independence, but an intimate conjunction with the sise 
ter island, on honourable terms,—no subversion, but a 
change of the constitution: that, to deny the compes 
tence of parliament for the effecting of this change, 
would be to deny the validity of the act by which Eng-« 
land and Scotland had been in ted, and conse- 
quently to deny the right of his present Majesty to the 
crown of the united kingdom, which was founded on 
the 2d article of that act: that otherwise than h 
their representatives in parliament, the consent of the 
a could only be collected from the opinions of the 
well- 


informed, the reflecting and disinterested part of © 


the nation : that, to these, the measure proposed was an 
object of desire: that, whatever might be the advanta- 
ges to Ireland from her local parliament, the disadvan- 
tages were far greater: that the feeble bond, by which 
the two. kingdoms were connected, was in danger of 
being broken by a disagreement of the two legislatures, 
of which an alarming instance in the appointment of a 
regent had lately occurred: that by the distinctness of 
her legislature, Ireland was excluded from commercial 
advantages, as had Aaigery in the case of the commer- 
cial propositions, which had been rejected from political 
jealousy arising from this distinctness: that this 
national parliament was founded on no national basis, 
but on the pretensions of a few to a monopoly of the go- 
vernment, and resources of the whole,—a puny and ra- 
pacious oligarchy, who considered the nation as their 
mo inheritance, and were ready to sacrifice the pub« 
ic peace and happiness, to their insatiate love of pa- 
tronage and power: that for the demolition of this oli- 
garchical tyranny, and the curbing of violent factions, 
by which the nation was distracted and oppressed, re- 
course should be had to a legislature superior to local 
prejudices, and remote from the baneful influence of 
party: that the Irish members in the imperial parlia- 
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Histery. ment could not be tools of the minister in a higher de- 

. , nor with more expence to the nation, than the 
parliament had been, in which were 116 

placemen and pensioners: that the augmentation of the 

evil arising from the absentees, would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by new advantages, particularly those of 
commerce : the persons who now made the in- 
crease of absentees an argument against the union, had 
not long before the design of a remedy for this 
| Fo ecagrgr apaachangnd 

stration offered to " necessary ab- 
under their care, by 

i liament, would occur 


On the 2! st’of May, on a motion that leave be given 
pee wenee 27 noe See Se Benes of Com. 
against it. On 

the second reading of the bill, on the 26th of the same 
month, Mr. ran wh a ap ales ght emery — 
august; but only 87 voted in support of thi 
and 124 against it. On the Sth of June, the 
passed the committee. In the House of Lords, 
there was less ition, it was read a third time 
13th of June. subject being again introdu- 
the British Parliament, it was discussed in both 
; and on. the 2d of July received the royal as- 


ne | pe 


tical. The regulations 
of commerce did not y differ from the proposi- 
tions of 1785. The of revenue to be raised 
in 


oo ey 


Ferrin kinds of merchindine. By this rule, Ireland 
was to raise two parts of the revenue, for every fifteen 
by Great Britain during the first twenty years 
after the union. At the termination of this period, the 
jon was to be regulated by parliament. One 
commoners from Ireland were to sit in the im- 
i two for each county, two for each of 
in and Cork, one for the university, 
of the 31 most considerable towns. 
~ iy Arse wally “tty wet pee 
pecuniary compensation. Four lords spiri- 
fotation of sessions, and 28 lords tensperal, 
for life by the Peers of Ireland, were to sit in 
Lords. The first of January 1301, was 

fixed as the commencement of the union. 
of the union, the history of Ireland 
s into that of Barrarw ; but we shall here 
notice such transactions or proceedings in the 
Parliament, as more directly relate to this 
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under the suspension of the habeas corpus act, or i 
the of any acts done for the cen 
of the public peace, and ression of and 
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of the mob were the most furious, 
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state of comparative tranquillity, when, in the summer History. 
of 1803, it was suddenly agitated by a considerable 
though short lived alarm. The constitution was at. 
tempted to be subverted by the violence of'a few men, 

the rashness of whose attempt was scarcely ever paral- 

leled. The leaders were Robert Emmett and Thomas 
Russel, both of whom had ienced the clemency of 
Simeone in 1798; the latter was brother to the 

mmett who was one of the directory at that period. 

The centre of the plot was Dublin, where these men 

had collected a few arms, and h by the assistance 

of a mob, to seize the castle, which was protected by 
upwards of 2000 soldiers. The 23d of July was the Insurrec- 
day fixed upon for the insurrection. On the morning %" —¥ 
of that day a crowd of country people from the county a 1803; 
of Kildare entered the capital ; a signal was given by “" 
the firing of rockets, and the doors of the depot of 
arms were The number of the insurgents is 
su to have been about 500. The time of their 
principal operations was late in the evening ; and-while 
met Lord Kil- 
warden, the lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, his 

pe: oe Miss Wolfe, and his re Mr. Wolfe. Bees 

two emen were d rom their carriage an 

pose a Miss Wolfe «i ected her escape, and fled to- 

the castle, where she gave the alarm. Their only mar- 

tial effort was an attack on an outpost, defended by a 

few soldiers, whom they overpowered and put to 7 
death. But being themselves attacked by about 120 
soldiers, they were dispersed in a short time, and the 

whole insurrection was extinguished. Emmett, Rus- 

sel, and some others of the leaders, were tried, con- 
-demned, and executed. A royal message was sent 

down to parliament, announcing the insurrection and 

its end, in which it was recommended that measures 
should be taken for the suppression.of the rebellious 
spirit, from which the insurrection had originated ; 

and a hill for trying the rebels in Ireland by martial 

Jaw, and another for suspending the habeas corpus act 

were passed. Emmett, Russel, &c. were however 

tried, not by a court martial, but a special commis 

sion. 


As the spirit of insurrection still lurked in various Insurree- 
parts of the country, and broke forth in various acts of tion act. 
outrage, in 1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was then “ D- 1807 

to the lord lieutenant, moved, in the House 
of Commons, for leave to bring in a bill, the provisions 
of which were the same with those of the insurrection 
act of 1796, so far as they gave power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to proclaim disturbed counties, and autho- 
rity to the magistrates to arrest persons found out of 
their dwelling-houses between sunset and sunrise ; but 
_it Sotamnehats that persons so arrested should be tried 
at the quarter sessions by the magistrates and assistant 
barristers, with the addition of a king's counsel sent 
for the purpose. Another bill was passed to prevent 
improper persons from keeping arms. These bills 
were opposed strongly, but. their necessity was admite 
ted by Mr. Grattan. 

It been generally understood, that, in the event 
of the union between Great Britain and Ireland taki 
place, the Catholics might look forward to the remov: 
of all the disabilities a which they still oe ; 
their emancipation, however, not ing place, the 
resolved to codaanae to bring aupess by eve 

le and legal method. That might act wi 
angen aoa as with less trouble to them- 
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History. and the members had declared their resolution not to 


transgress the convention act, by any thing like dele- 
gation ; the government of course did not interfere 
with them, But it was alleged that the committee of 
1810 acted upon very different principles : it called an 
te meeting of the Catholics, w ich came to'the 
resolution, that the committee should have the power to 
manage, not merely the Catholic petition, but the Ca- 
tholic affairs generally. A committee of grievances 
was afterwards appointed, which met weekly, and imi- 
tated all the forms of the House of Commons. Go- 
vernment took the alarm, and even some of the most 
le Catholics thought that the committee, by 
proposing a delegation of ten members from each coun- 
ty, had exceeded its powers. A circular letter from 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, to the Lord Lieutenant, 
was addressed to the sheriffs, and the chief magistrates 
_ of all the counties in Ireland; they were ed in 
: ce of the convention act, to cause to be arrest- 
ed, and committed to prison, unless bail should be 
given, all persons within their respective jurisdictions, 
who might be guilty of having been in any way con- 
cerned in issuing notices for such election or appoint- 
ment; or of having attended meetings for such pur- 
ose, Before this letter was written, the opinions of the 
rd Chancellor, and the Attorney and Solicitor’'Ge- 
neral had been taken; and the letter itself had been 
drawn up by the Attorney General in such a manner 
as he hoped would bring closely before the eyes. of the 
Catholic. committee the tendency of their proceedings 
to violate the convention act. This letter was dated 
the 13th of February 1811, and, on the 23d, two ma- 
gistrates of Dublin were directed by the Lord Lieute- 
nant in council, to repair to a house where the Catho- 
lic committee assembled. This they accordingly did ; 
and Lord Ffrench, who was in the chair, demanded by 
what authority they entered the room? the answer 
was, that, by order of government, they were come to 
disperse the meeting, as, being a meeting of the Catho- 
ic committee, it was illegal. After some conversation, 
the particulars of which are differently related, one of 
‘the magistrates went to consult Mr. Wellesley Pole ; 
and, on his return, he said, that as Lord Ffrench had 
‘given them.an assurance that it was merely a meeting 
of Catholic gentlemen for the purpose of signing a pe- 
tition to parliament, and not a meeting of the Catho- 
lic committee, government had given directions that it 
should not be interrupted. 
The letter of Mr. Pole was made the subject of some 
conversation in parliament; and afterwards motions 
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referred to a committee. This motion was‘negatived H 


by 121 to 62. 


The Catholics of Irelan@ were not cast down by the 


result of the motions a their patitions ;-nor were 
} 


they intimidated by Mr. Wellesley Pole’s letter, and 
the measures of government thereupon. On the con- 
trary, they resolved to persevere with increased zeal 
and assiduity in nominating delegates. On the 9th of 


“July, an aggregate meeting was held at Dublin, for the 


appointment of delegates to the general committee of 
Catholics, when five M eeoag were 
ewarrant from:the Lor 


to trial ; but the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
upon which*the Attorney General declined prosecuting 
the others. The verdict gave great encouragement to 
the Catholics, as well as great satisfaction to many Pro- 
testants, not only because they were friendly to the 
claims of their Catholic brethren, but because an at- 
tempt had been made and defeated, of perverting the 
law to the violation of the liberty of the subject. On 
the 19th of October, nearly 300 gentlemen, who form- 
ed the new committee of delegates, held a meeting, at 
which a petition to parliament was read and approved. 
The police magistrates did not arrive till the meetin 
was broken up; but on the second meeting of this _ 
committee, on the 25d of December, it was dispersed 
by a magistrate. On the 26th of the same month, the 
aggregate meeting was held, when the proceedings of 
the Irish government were severely censured ; and it 
was resolved not to submit to them in silence. The 
only other circumstance relating to the history of Ire« 
land that took place this year deserving of record, was 


an act passed, to enable the crown to interchange the Interchange 
: In this act was o militias. 


militias of Great Britain and Ireland. 
a clause, to confer on the Irish Catholics serving in Eng- 
land, all the civil, military, and religious exemptions 
which they enjoyed in Ireland. 

Early in the session of 1812, the claims of the Irish 
Catholics were again brought under the discussion of 
both Houses of Parliament. On a subject so frequent 
ly examined, little or no novelty could ‘be brought for- 
ward. It may be mentioned, however, that the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley and Mr. Canning, though they pro- 
fessed themselves decidedly convinced ‘that the claims 
of the Catholics were supported by justice and policy, 
yet were averse tu conceding them while they were de- - 
manded in such a menacing attitude. The motions 
were lost in both Houses; but, in the House of Com- 
mons, the majority seemed on the decline. 


y tgicren by a Arrest of 
Chief Justice, for a breach of the the dele- 
‘convention act. One of them, Dr. Sheridan, was brought 84s. 


were made in both Houses for the production of copies 
of all the dispatches to and frem the Lord Lieutenant, 
relative to this busines’, which were negatived. 


Front this circumstance the Catholics took heart. The Catholic 
tables of both Houses of Parliament were loaded with petitions. 
petitions both for and against their claims.. On the A.D. 1813- 


On the 20th of May, the petition which the Catholic 
committee had drawn up, was presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Grattan: on the 31st he moved 
that it should be read, and also the votes of the House, 
conveying thanks to the armies under Lord Wellington 
and General Graham ; from these he took occasion to 
point out, with t eloquence and force of argument, 
the claims of the Trish Catholics—of those: men who 
had contributed so essentially to atchieve those victo- 
pre: 9 which the glory of Britain had been so highly 
exalted, and the safety and independence of Europe 
So essentially benefited. On a division, there ap 
for the motion 83, and against it 146. The Catholic 
ae pe was also introduced into the House of Lords 

y Lord Donoughmore, who moved that it should be 


25th of February, 1813, Mr. Grattan moved for a com-. 
mittee of the whole House of Commons, to take into 
consideration the state of the laws thet affected his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain and 
reland. On a division, the motion was carried by a 
majority of 40. A committee was then formed, when 
Mr. Grattan moved, that the Catholic disabilities should 


be removed, and that the establishments in church and 


state ought to be effectually secured, The first motion 
was carried by a majority of 67. On the 30th of April, 
Mr. Grattan introduced a bill, which enacted, that it 
should be lawful for persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, to sit and vote in either House of Par- 
liament, provided they took a prescribed declaration or 
oath, instead of the oaths of atlavtahee: abjuration, and 
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, and the declarations against 


pope in Great Britain or Ire- 
land—his | ity, or right to forgive sins without 
repentance—and whatever, besides, was subversive of 
dangerous to the church establishment. 
is oath, Catholics might vote for members 
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motion, after a debate, was carried by a ma- 
of four, which the bill was withdrawn. 
occasional and local disturbances existed in 
they were not deemed of such a nature as to call 
new enactments of the legislature, till the year 
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Geography and Hi Treland— Extent—Pro- 
: gressive Pe Dinan Fore of the Country 


of the Wind on the Coasts ‘bee, Banks Tider” 


called by the inhabitants Erin, and by the 
Welsh Yverdon, lies in the Atlantic Ocean, between 
& and 10° 40’ West L 


Atlantic Ocean bounds it on all the 


1814, when a set of banditti, called Carders, commit- 
ted ou in some parts of the country. They were 
so called, because they those who had incur- 
red their hatred by the cation of wool-cards to the 
skin and flesh of their victims. In consequence of their 
ou , an act, to be in force for three years, was 
, Similar to the insurrection act of 1807. The 
proceedings of the Orange societies, which at this time 
were very numerous, and by no means actuated by a 
liberal or conciliating spirit, were money reprobated 
in parliament during the discussions on this act. 

n 1816, Ireland suffered, in common with Great Bri- 
tain, and nearly the whole of Europe, from the effects 
of a season almost unprecedented for coldness and rains, 
and for a most scanty produce of grain; but though 
there was'a nearer approach to famine in Ireland than 
in any part of Britain, and though this calamity press- 
ed most heavily upon the inhabitants, from their not 
possessing those resources, either of trade or poor-rates, 
which are open to the lower classes in England, yet 
Ireland was quiet and loyal, while England was agita- 
ted by the most ou s attempts 

See Leland’s History if, Treland ; Gordon's 
Hist of Ireland ; Gordon's History of the Rebellion 
in Irland Annual Register ; Aikin's Annals of George 
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quarter a rounded peninsula ; in some 
degree gibbous on the south-east, anda sertated form 
From this account of its it will be evident 
that ie grestess must be from the north-east to 
the drawn between the two most 
distant points in these quarters, viz. Fairhead in the 
county of Antrim, and» Mizenhead in the county of 
Cork, will measure 241 Irish, or rather more than 306 
English statute miles. From Emlah-rash, in the coun- 
y of Mayo, to Carnsore-point, in the county of Wex« 
0 T Engle ies The phen length Pet hot beanies 
or 207 it can be 
drawn a meridian, however, is not more than 185 
Irish, or 2354 English miles ; and the breadth 
that can be measured nearly on a parallel of latitude, is 
not more than 187 Irish, or 174 English miles. In 
consequence of the numerous and deep indentations of 
the sea on the west coast, there is not a spot in the 
i 50 miles distant from the sea. 
differ with 
contents of Ireland. Dr. ort, from a computation 
ing the area of each county 
of opinion that it contains con- 
siderably more than 18,750 square miles, or several 
thousand acres above 12 millions, Irish measure, which 
is equal to 30,370 English miles, or 19,436,000 English 
acres. Mr. Wak is of opinion that, including the 
inland lakes, the su Sigg ta carta 
English square miles, 15’ to a degree; 
12,722,615 Irish acres, or 20,437,974 English acres. 
Mr. Pinkerton, and some other ers, reduce its 
contents below those assigned to it by Dr. Beaufort and 
Mr. Wakefield, and assign it only 27,457 miles. 
According to others, its contents amount to 11,067,712 
Irish, or 17,927,864 English statute acres. 
The progressive geography of Ireland presents little 
L 
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The map of Ptolemy is the most 


——" ancient geographical document of this island which we 


: and, considering the period in which he lived, 
and compared with the maps)and descriptions he has 

iven us of countries at that time better known, it is 
Gitinguished for its correctness in the delineation of its 
general shape, and of its rivers, promontories, &c. The 
principal tribes mentioned Lf Ptolemy, are the Darni, 
on the north-east, and the Venicni and Robogdii, on 
the north-west; to the south of these he places the 
Nagnati, Auteri, and Gangani, on the west, the Erdini, 
in the centre, and the Voluntii, Eblani, and Cauci, on 
the east ; and still further south, were the tribes of the 
Menapii, Brigantes, Bodii, Ivelni, Velabri, and Luceni. 
This geographer also mentions ten towns, of which the: 

rincipal is Eblana, now Dublin. The geography of 
Freland during the middle,ages is moresobscure than it 
was in the time of Ptolemy; at that period the Dal- 
riadi occupied the north-east; the Crutheni occupied 
the north-west ; and a numerous tribe called the Nelli 
seem to have occupied a large portion of the centre of 
the northern part of the island, Notwithstanding Ire. 
land was first reduced under the subjection of the 
English in the reign of Henry II., it was little known 
till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when Stanihurst and 
Spencer published descriptions of it ;, and even at this 
day the geography of its western counties is by no 
means perfect. 

Ireland at present is divided into four provinces, 
Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. Ulster, the 
most northerly province, is bounded on the north by 
that part of the Atlantic called the Deucaledonian Sea ; 
on the west by the main body of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
on the east by St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea ; 
and on the south and south-west by the provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught. Its area comprises 8375 
English square miles, and it containgggime counties : 


viz. 

Baronies. Parishes. Acres, Irish. 
Armagh, containing 5 20 181,450 
Dawn <)..2 «gp ane S&S 60 348,550 
Arteiths bal) eee O68 77 * 387,200 
Londonderry, suis 4 31 318,500 
Donegal, . 2 2). 4 42 679,550 
TRANS). ser talse ss 4 35 463,700 
Fermanagh, . . .. & 18 283,450 
Cavatjcusaty sei Nias 7 80 801,000 
Monaghan, . 5 19 179,600 


besides Lough Neagh, which is supposed to cover an area 
of 58,200 acres, 

The following are the principal towns in the province’ 
of Ulster : 

In the county of Armagh, the city of Armagh, Lur- 
gan, Portodown, Hagnifeute- Beane anderagee, and. 
Jonesborough; in county Down, Donaghadee, Porta- 
ferry, Strangford, Down Patrick, the county town and 
city, Dromore, a city, Port St, Ann, Newry, Bann 
Bridge, Gilford, Ballynahinch, and Bangor; in the 
county of Antrim, Belfast, Carrickfergus, e, Bally 
Soe. Randalstown, and Antrim, the county town ; 
in donderry, Colerain, Killree, Castle Dawson, New- 
toun, and Londonderry, the county town; in Donegal, 
the city of Raphoe, Letterkenny, Ballyshannon, and 
Donegal, the county town; in Tyrone, Strabane, 
Omagh, where the assizes are held, the city of Clogher, 
Dungannon, Cook’s-town, Stewart's town, &c. ; in Fers 
managh, Enniskillen, the county town; there is no other 
place of any size or consequence in Fermanagh; in 
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Cavan, Cavan, the county town, Killeshandra, and Vir- 
ginia; in Monaghan, Castle-Blaney, Carrickmacross 
Clones, and Monaghan, the county towns, , 

Leinster, which is the most eastern province of Ire« 
land, is bounded on the north by Ulster, on the east 
and south by St. George’s, or the Irish Channel, and 
on the west by the province of Munster; it contains 
7360 English squares miles ; and comprises the follow- 
ing 12 counties : 


Baronies. Parishes. Acres. 
Louth}. .0'8 4 61 110,750 
Meath, . .. 12 147 $27,900 
Dublin, . . . 6 107 > 142,050. 
Wicklow, . .. 6 58 $11,600 
Wexford, . . 8 142 342,900. 
Kilkenny, . . 9 127 300,350: 
Carlow, . ¥ 5 50 137,050 
Queen’s County, 8 50 . 285,300- 
King’s County, 11 52 282,200. 
Westmeath, . 12 62 231,550° 
Longford, . . 6 23 134,150. 


In the province of Leinster, the principal places are: 
in the county of Louth, Drogheda, Carlingford, Dune. 
dalk, Ardee, and Louth, the county town; in East: 
Meath, Trim, the county town, Navan, Kells, Athboy ; 
in Dublin, Dublin, a city, the county town, and the cae 
pital of Ireland ; besides it there is no place of im 
ance in this county ; in Wicklow, Bray, Arklow, and: 
Wicklow, the county town ; in Wexford, Wexford, the. 
county town, New Ross, and Enniscorthy ; in Kilkenny, 
Kilkenny the county town, Callan, Innistioge, Thomas 
Town, &c.; in Carlow, Carlow, the county town, and. 
Tullow ; in Queen’s County, Maryborough, the county 
town, Portarlington, and Mountmilick; in King’s. 
County, Philipstown, the county town, Tullamore, Bal- 
liboy, Banogher, and Bier ; in West Meath, Mullingar. 
the county town, Athlone, and Fore; and in Long- 
ford, Granard, Longford the county town, Edgeworthse- 
town, Ardagh a city, Colehill, and Lanesborough. 

Connaught, the most western province of Ireland, is. 
washed on the south and east. by the Shannon, and on, 
the west by the Atlantic, and it is bounded on the. 
north by the province of Ulster; its area comprises 
7191 English square miles; and Pup abies ic the. 
following five counties: viz. 


a 
; ‘ 


Baronies. Parishes. _ Acres, 
Galway,,. .. 16 116... . 989,950. 
Mayo». « 46/0) = 5 & 68 790,600 + 
Sligo, Gi Suds Poteet 89; 247,150: 
Leitrim: oa, seco & 17 255,950 - 
Rescommon, .. 6 56 346,650 - 


In the province of Connaught the principal towns are 
the following; in the county of Galway, Galway the. 
county town, Tuam a eity, Loughree, Aghrim, Clon- 
fert a city ; in Mayo, Castlebar the county town, Mayo; . 
pole Ballymoat, and Sligo the county town; in 

eitrim, Carrick-on-Shannon the county town, Leitrim ; . 
in Roscommon, Tulsk, Abbeyboyle, Paalipsinaloe: and 
Roscommon the county town. t 

Munster, the most southern provinee in Ireland, is. 
bounded on the north by Leinster and Connaught, and , 
on the east, west, and south by the oeean ; it was for- 
merly subdivided inte Desmond, or South Munster, , 
Ormond, or East Munster, and Thomond, or North 
Munster ; its area occupies 9276 English square miles ; 
and it is divided into the following six counties, viz, : 
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y deemed 
1,048,800 Many parts are level, some quite flat, and many un. “VY” 


a as ‘Baronies. Parishes. Acres: counties which aré generally deemed mountainous. Statistics. 
4 Ck tee 269 D : 

t Kerry, . - - 8 83 647,650 even with hills of no magnitude ; on the other 
, Ca. 5 ee ae 79 476,200 hand, there are not low fenny flats as in Bri- 
; Limeric, . . - 9 125 $86,750 tain. According to Dr. rt, in his Memoir of a 
Tipperary, - 10 186 554,950 Map of Ireland, the most extensive leyels are about the 
Waterford, . . 7 7% 262,800 middle of the island, where a vast plain stretches quite 
Lanter en sea to sea, re raat Ber er a. 
. In the province of Munster, the followingarethe prin- bay of Galway, including in its extent the Bog of Al- 
cipal places ; in the county of Cork, Cork the coumty lan. In general the maritime parts, particularly the 
town, and a city, the second in size and popu- Western, are more mountainous than the interior, yet 
lation in the kingdom, Bandon, Baltimore, Youghall, the mountains are so disturbed that we find few places 
and Rathcormuck ; in Kerry, Listorwell, Ardfert, the “ in which, (to use this porate gmp. the pros. 
4 town and a city, Tralee and Dingle ; in Clare, pect is not somewhere termi by this species of 
b K acity, Ennis, or Clare, the county town, and majestic scenery, forming a back ground, seldom more 
Kilfinora ; in Limeric, Limeric the county town anda remote than 20 miles.” The Irish mountains in gene- 
city, Castle Connel, Charlesville, Killmallock ; in Tip- ral form short lines or detached groupes, as they are in 
: , Cashel the county town and a city, Ti » unconnected masses of different magnitudes; in gene~ 
} Nenagh; and in. the county of Waterford, , Fal they are of easy ascent, and admit of culture a con- 
Dungarvon, and Waterford, the county townand a city. siderable way up their sides ; some of them, however, 
Few of the places above enumerated are of consider- are precipitous, terminating in cones or spires. On 
able size ; 80 if we ex Dublin, Cork, Belfast, the west and south of the Lake of Killarney, there is a 
Limeric, Galway, Sligo, , Dundalk, New- chain of considerable height ; one of which, Mangerton 
ry, Waterford, Wexford, Kinsale, Kilkenny, and a few is, according to Kirwan, 2693 feet above the level of 
others, the rest can only be considered, in respect to the sea. On the north-west of Bantry Bay, there is » 
size and a do Side 2a It may be remarked, small chain which stretch to the east. To the north of 
with to the towns of Ireland, that, with scarcely this is the chain of mountains called Sleevebogher and 
‘ a single exception, all the places of even tolerable size 2 y plan ates the Galtee mountains ; on the east 
and . have a near and easy communication of peorines of funster, the mountains of Knockan- 
with the sea. The chief towns in the interior are ra- down in a southerly direction to the bay of Dun- 
‘ ther venerable for their ecclesiastical antiquity than im- aig In the interior of the province of Leinster, 
iS portant in themselves: Kilkenny is an exception. - Sleeve-bloom mountains divide the King’s and 
Queen's counties, and form a great chain ; in this pro~ 
Recapitulation. vince also lie the Wicklow mountains, which are about 
ened Pasish . $0 English miles in | and 12in breadth. In the 
south-east corner of the province of Ulster are the 
Ulter 2. i 352 8,201,200 j.ountains of ; one of them called Sleeve Donaw, 


53 
. 2,792,550 in the coun Down, is said by Kirwan to have an 
a 298 21030'500 elevation of 2809 fect above the level of the sea. ‘The 
will 
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is one of the most mountainous regions of Ire= 
n the county of Mayo, there is a solitary hill, 
called Mount Nephin, that, according to Kirwan, is 
2630 feet above the level of the sea. Croagh Patrick, 
in the same county, on the south-east of Clew-bay, 
i height of 2660 feet. 
ith the exception of the Shannon, Ireland Rivers: 
population: a similar effect was remarked ses no very considerable river. The Shannon, which is 
with respect to Nor- not only the largest river in this country, but one of 
that kingdom. The the finest in the British isles, rises in the county of 
s are subdivided into townlands, and plough- i After ing a few miles, it spreads into Shannon 
nat mya Atlan ; frou this lough if idsues ih a stvuch fulles 
than it entered. After a progress of several 
ee eee sapere Se alice ant eee ae 
name and form of Esk ; this lough, however, 
island. The , or back-bone though long, is not very . On its exit from this, it 
of Jertands yaa Gnenehs Se dividing the waters forms lake, called Lough Ree, 15 miles lon 
of the Shannon from flow, in an easterly and 5 broad ; afterwards it appears a large and beautifi 
Solas Os een ann oeererd tale river. Between the counties of Tipperary and Clare, it 
shores = ex oe preerg ne mien Pithepie Bd 
with the principal mountains on 4 wing this, its stream, now 
the north othe of Tyrone, and on the south oie wan wraiiduatte obioec onl rapidity, flows for seve- 
miles, and at length falls into the sea, about 50 
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Blackwater. 


Sure. 


Barrow, 
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vinces of Connaught and Leinster, and afterwards the 
former, from Munster, its western banks are formed by 
the counties of Roscommon, Clare, and Galway; its 
eastern ones by Leitrim, Longford, King’s County, 
Meath, Tipperary, Limeric, and Kerry. This fine river 
is almost throughout its whole course so wide and deep, 
as to be navigable for vessels of considerable burden ; 
the only impediment of consequence is a ledge of rocks 
at some distance above Limeric, and a little below 
Killaloe, over which a cataract falls. The famous Earl 
of Strafford had formed the intention of removing this 
impediment, but his own troubles, and those of his 
country, prevented its being carried into execution. 
From Killaloe to Carrick-on-the-Shannon, near the 
source of this river, there is an inland navigation of 
some convenience and utility. .The only other river in 
Connaught of any importance is the Suck, which falls 
into the Shannon a little below Athlore. 

The Bandon is succinctly and well described by 
Spencer, as f 


«« The pleasant Bandon, crowned with many a wood.” 


‘This river, which was anciently called Glasheen, rises 
in the mountains of Carberry; passing by Dunmanway, 
and receiving a tributary stream, it runs to the east 
through a bog, with a divided channel, and. arrives at 
Inskeen: after passing the town of Bandon, it winds 
north-east to Innis-shannon, a little below which it be- 
comes navigable. Hence it winds in several beautiful 
reaches to Kinsale. The Lee rises out of a lake in the 
west of Musskerry ; and after passing by several hills, 
and receiving a considerable accession of water, it ex- 
pands into Lough Allua ; on its exit from this, it flows 
to Cork ; a little below this city, being joined by the 
Glanmire, it expands into a spacious and commodious 
haven, falling into the sea about 15 miles below Cork ; 
it is not navigable any higher than this place. The 
Blackwater, or Broadwater, rises in a ge near Castle- 
island in the county of Kerry : its course is nearly due 
east for about 50 miles, till it comes to Cappoquin ; 
here making an angle, it turns to the south, and pro- 
ceeding in a straight course, about 10 miles farther, it 
falls into the sea at Youghall ; it is at present navigable 
only as high as Cappoquin for vessels’ of any burden, 
but formerly it was navigable as high as Mallow, about 
40 miles from its mouth. This river is very liable to 
overflow its banks. The Bandon, Lee, and Blackwater, 
are all in the county of Cork, and run in a manner pa- 
rallel to one another ; the Bandon, about 7 miles south 
from the Lee, and the Blackwater, 14 miles to the 
north of that river. 

The Sure rises at the foot of Banduff mountains in 
the county of Tipperary, near the source of the Nore ‘ 
but they soon take different directions: the course of 
the Sure is at first south-west ; afterwards due south; 
below the village of Ardfinane, it turns to the east, di- 
viding the counties of Tipperary and. Waterford; and 
having received a small stream, it bends northward till 
it reaches Spencer’s * Sweet Clonmell,” after. a pro- 
grees of 8 miles more it comes to Carrick, and at last’ 

ls into the sea at Waterford: it is navigable for large 
vessels as far as this city, and for barges as far as Clon- 
mell. The Barrow rises in the King’s County ; its 
course for a short space is north-east, then suddenly 
turning, it flows to the south-east, dividing King’s and’ 
Queen's Counties from that of Kildare: it next passes! 
through the ¢entre of the county of Carlow, and then’ 
separates the counties of Kilkenny and Wexford pa 
little before it reaches Ross, it receives the Nore, already 
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mentioned ; after their junction, its course bends rather 
to the west, till it unites with the Sure, forming the 
right arm of Waterford haven* .. The Nore is navigable 
from New Ross to Inistioge ; the Barfow’and the Nore, 
previous to their junction with the Sure, are navigable 
for large ships to New Ross, and for barges to Carlow 
and Athy. After the junction of all these three rivers, 
there is a considerable bar, which prevents the passage 
of large ships, except during high tides, 

The Slane rises in the south-west corner of the coun- 
ty of Wicklow; its course at first is very winding 
through the county of Carlow, sometimes to the south~ 
east and sometimes tothe south-west ; afterwards, flow- 
ing in a south-east direction, it divides the county of 
Wexford till it reaches Enniscorthy ; its course is then 
south, and afterwards east, which brings it into a bay a 
little below the town of Wexford. The Slane is navi- 


S tatistics. 


Slane. 


gable for barges from-Wexford for Enniscorthy. The Litty. 


river Liffy rises about 10 miles south-west from the 
city of Dublin, and about 15 west from the sea: its 
course at first is south-west through the county of 
Wicklow ; then running directly west, it enters the 
county of Kildare; where it again forms an elbow and 
flows north-west, and at length due north: in this 
part of its course, it is parallel to the sea, and nearly 30 
miles distant : afterwards bending to the north-east, it 
enters the county of Dublin, and then turning at first 
to the north and next to the east, it flows with a full 
stream and pretty strong current to the capital, and 
falls into the Bay of Dublin; its course is about 50 
miles, 

The Boyne rises in King’s county ; by its junction, 
soon after its rise, with a great many rivulets, it becomes 
a very considerable river in its passage through the 
county of Kildare ; and still stronger in its course, and 
more beautiful in its appearance, when it enters East 
Meath, where it passes by Trim, Navan, and Slane; 
its course from Slane to Drogheda, for about seven 
miles, is east; about two miles below Drogheda, it 
falls into the sea.. The Boyne is navigable for ships of 
considerable size as far as this town ; and, by means of 
cuts, barges may proceed from Drogheda to Navan. 


Boyne. 


The river Bann rises in the plain called the Deer’s, or Bann, 


King’s Meadows, in the northern part of that ridge of 
mountains, in the county of Down, already mentioned, 
called the Mourne; it soon becomes a large stream; 
its course at first is winding, but generally in a direc- 
tion to the north-west; at Portodown, it is joined by 
the canal of Newry ; and, a few miles lower down, it 
falls into Lough Neagh at Banfoot-ferry, after running 
about 30 miles. When it leaves this lake, it continues 
its former direction north-west, and divides the coun- 
ties of Antrim and Londonderry. After passing over 
a ridge of rocks, called the ‘Salmon leap, it flows with 
impetuous force ‘into the sea, a few miles below Cole- 
raine. The river Foyle passes by Londonderry, and 
has a considerable estuary called Lochfoyle; it is nayi- 
gable to Lifford. ets 


Ireland abounds in lakes, some of which are very €X- Lakes, 


tensive. They are commonly divided into salt water 
lakes, and fresh water lakes ; but as the ft roper= 
ly speaking, are estuaries, or inlets of the sea, they will 
be described afterwards, when we treat of the sea coast 
of Ireland ; ‘at present, we shall confine ourselves to 
the fresh water lakes, or lakes roper ‘so called. 
The most extensive lake of fresh” 
Erne, whith, however, sometimes appears as a river, 
and sometimes as a lake. Lough Erne is in the pro« 
vince of Ulster, and county of Fermanagh ; as a river, 


r is that of Erne. 
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Statistics it derives its source from a small lake on the borders of 
== the county of Longford. Below Belturbet, it expands 
q i i its firwer thepe, 


ver; but a little to the south of Church-hill, it widens 
into an extensive lough, a ing like an inland sea. 
From this description it will be seen, that Lough Erne; 
properly speaking, consists of two loughs ; the one:lies 
north and south, joining the other, which lies east and 
west, by asmall canal ; and from this last the river Erne 
runs into the sea; the first of these loughs is 20 miles 
long, the other about 15 ; the greatest breadth of 
Erne is 12 miles; its medium breadth 10 miles. is 
contains, in its two basins, 300 or 400 islands. 
ext in magnitude is Lough Neagh, which lies in 
the centre of the province of Ulster, and is bounded by 
five counties, Armagh on the south, Tyrone on the west, 
on the north-west, Antrim on the north 
and east, and Down, which barely touches it on the 
south eastern angle. It was formerly believed that 
Lough Neagh covered 100,000 acres of land, and it is 
so laid down in all the old maps of Ireland ; but, by a 
recent accurate survey, its area is reduced nearly to one 
half, as it does not exceed 58,200 acres ; its length is 
15 miles, and breadth seven miles. This lough is sup- 
plied by the constant influx of several rivers of consi- 


derable magnitude, although there is but one narrow 
channel by which these are again discha yetit 
seldom inundates its shores. The river Bann, 


already described. In some places, the coast of Lough 
a Nesgh is bold and abrupt; but in general i isa, ad 
bare of wood; nor are there in it “ any of the 


, delightful in ions,” for which h Erne and 
Solaeey ten wikirend ; thaw beng so! i 


in the south-western angle of the 
of the river of the same name, and 
Hepes ft nerve Nocewe, ager the cone of 
Corrib, in province of Connaught 

and of Galway is next in size to Lough Erne 
and Neagh; i is 20 miles long from north to south, and 
fey cdo myocar ly sada, Ue de its 
medium is only about four miles, In the midst 
of the mountains of the county of Kerry, is the cele- 
brated Lakes of Killarney: they are three in number ; 
Se Sere peice eales. tes lowes, labs; occupies an 
area of 3000 aap its ere ger tet by 
a majestic i 2 mountains, while, on opposite 
there ts the fine and striking contrast of flat 

land, in a high state of cultivation, Mucross Lake, to 
the ssuthy sarees $1) acres; it lies immediately un- 
der the Turk mountain. For about three miles, the 
lakes continue with a which gives them the ap- 
till they the upper lake, 
lake lies in a hollow, 
is magnificent 


z 
e 


berations of a yast of echoes, combine am as- 
of beauty, per unparalleled,—at least far 

all. power to express.” The 

the only ones in the of Ireland ; 
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north-west are the lakes of Gask, Frierty, Melno, Gill, Statistics. 
and Macnean. Allan, isin fact the river Shannon “= ~ 
under another name, and has been already described. 

The water-fall at Hu hill, in the county of Cork, Waterfall. 
ma ly be mentioned in this place; it is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Smith, in his Anctent and Present State 
of the County of Cork. ‘* Not far from Ross-Mac-Owen, 
is one of the largest and highest water-falls in this king- 
dom. This cataract is very visible from the town of 
Bantry, at least 14 miles distant from it. The water is 
collected from various small rivulets and springs, form- 
ing a large lake on the top of a vast, high, rocky, and 
almost perpendicular mountain, called Hungra-hill, 
which is at least 700 yards above the level of the ba 
of Bantry. The water cascades from the top of this 
mountain, in a beautiful sheet, at least 10 yards broad, 
which expands as it falls ; about half the height of the 
mountain, it dashes perpendicular on a prominent rock, 
from whence a mist arises, almost the third part of the 
hill, which, in some particular stations, the sun’s rays 
playing upon it, and meeting the eye of the spectator, 
must make a charming appearance; these kinds of 
mists, in such positions, generally reflecting the colours 
of the Iris: Hence it falls from rock to rock, till it has 

the ruggesl declivity of Hungra-hill ; and, be- 
ore it joins the ocean, it has another fall, cascading in 
an arch over a lower hill,—all_ which make a fine sight 
as one sails up and down the bay.’ 

ot many years after the example set by the Duke Canals, 

of Bridgewater, a grand canal was begun from the city 
of Dublin to the river Shannon; but, in the original 
plan and survey, great errors were committed, and the 
work was interrupted in the year 1770, after the canal 
had been carried to the of Allan, at an expence of 
£77,000. At the time of the Union, £500,000 was 
voted by government. to assist the completion of this 
and other canals in Ireland; and the grand canal now 
extends from Dublin. to Shannon harbour, while ano. 
ther branch proceeds to Athy, where it joins the Bar- 
row ; its greatest utility is to supply the capital with 
turf. The royal canal, one branch of which begins at 
Glassmanogree, in the county of Dublin, and the 
ao ry ,» near the Lots, extends to Coolnahay, be- 
ond ingar ; it is principally used for the carriag 
of corn and turf. The Soot canal, which rans phase 
the southern boundary of the county of Down, is one of 
the most useful in the kingdom. The improvement of 
agri , aml the conveyance of coals from the Ty- 
rone ies, suggested. the execution of this canal ; it 
is cut from Carlingford Bay, and, joining the Newry 
water, embraces the upper Bann at Portodown ; thus 
continuing the navigation to Lough Neagh, while a 
branch strikes off to the Tyrone coaleries. This canal 
carries vessels of 50 or 6G tons burden. The naviga- 
tion of Lough Derg, above Killaloe, of the Shannon 
from Lough Ree, and of the Barrow from Athy, has 
been improved, by directors appointed under an act of 
the 43d of George ILL 

Ireland has a circuit of 250 leagues of coast, which Sea coast, 
is deeply indented, icularly on the west and south- 
west, where the whole force of the Atlantic ocean, 


‘swelling to a tremendous height, and breaking with 


inconceivable violence on its shores, forms in the deep 
recesses of the promontories, by which these coasts are 
distinguished, some of the noblest havens in the world. 
Fourteen harbours for the largest ships, seventeen for 
frigates, and thirty-six for coasting vessels, besides 
twenty-four good summer roads, are to be ft on the, 
different coasts of Ireland. 


Cork. 


Bantry Bay. 
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In the description of this coast, we shall begin with 
the province of Munster, proceeding by the south and 
east coasts to the north point of the island. The coast 
of the county of Clare, extends from Galway Bay to 
the Shannon; in this extent there are several bays, 
but none of them form a good harbour. The mouth 
of the Shannon is formed by two promontories ; that 
on the north is called Cape Leane, or Loupshead ; that 
on the south Ballyleigh, or Kerryhead. On the Ker- 
ry side, about 25 miles from the sea, lies the Tarbet, a 
small but very safe and commodious bay, behind a lit- 
tle island. Without the mouth of the river, round 
Kerryhead, there is a va body of water, one side of 
which is called Ballyleigh, and the other Tralee Bay. 
Near this part of the coast are many sand hills, formed 
by the wind, and on some parts the sea gains rapidly: 
other parts of this coast present to view some of the 
highest mountains in Ifeland, The peninsula of Din- 
gle is of great height, and bepind it rises Brandon hill, 
a noted land-mark, 2250 feet high. Brandon Bay de- 
rives its name from this hill: many of the clifts that 
line this part of the shore, are worn into deep and ex- 
tensive caverns, On the east is flat low land, off which 
are seven small islands called the Hogs. On the north 
side of the peninsula of Dingle, is the harbour of Smeer- 
wick, corrupted from St. Mary Wick’s Bay; it lies 
from north to south, is deep and sheltered from all 
winds but north and north-west. Between this har- 
bour and Ferreter Cove the land is low, and has been 
much covered with sand by the sea and wind. Duns 
morehead is the west point of the peninsula of Dingle, 
as well as of Europe: off it lies the Blasquet Islands, 
12 in number; the largest of which is a great moun- 
tain, three miles long, and one broad: tradition re- 
ports that it was formerly joined to the mainland. The 
sound between it and the mainland is of great depth, 
occasioned probably by the currents of both ebb and 
flood setting through it with great rapidity. Fintry 
Bay is open, and much exposed to southerly winds : 
half a league to the east of Fintry, lies Dingle harbour, 
six leagues deep and four wide; the entrance is scarce- 
ly @)quarter of a mile broad; the depth of water is 
30 feet, and it is landlocked from all winds. The isle 
of Valencia lies on the south side of it. The rocks 
called the Skelligs lie to the south-west of this island, 
and 12 miles from the mainland; they are merely 
rocks: the great Skellig rises in two pyramids of naked 
grit-stone, united by a space of three acres of flat 
pres Kenmore river is an inlet of the sea, ten 
eo long and three broad at the entrance. 

€ come next to the shores of the county of Cork, 
Dursey island, off the south point of the entrance of 
Kenmore, is four miles long and one broad. Bantry 
Bay forms one of the most secure and capacious har- 
bours in the world, being nine leagues long and two 
broad, and surrounded by stupendously high rock 
shores, with few intervals of beach ; nearly in the mid- 
dle is Bear-island, six miles long, rugged and barren, 
but forming between it and the month shore the har- 
bour of Bearhaven, fit for the largest fleets, At head 
of the bay is Whiddy island, also homing an excellent 
harbour. On the west side of Bearsisland, the pas- 
sage between it and the mainland is about one mile 
broad; the passage on the east is something broader : 
oo a the island there is from ten to’ six 

om water, in the east pas: from thirty to forty ; 
and further up the bay, near the isle of Whiddy, ree 
fifteen to twenty-five. Between the south side of this 
island and the mainland, is the road for ships, with a 
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depth of from twenty-four to forty feet. The tides 
move very gently in and out through the whole bay, 


Statist 


Dunmanus Bay is separated from that of Bantry by a 


peninsula, of which Sheepshead ys the ews ant ; 
the south point of the bay is formed by Three-Castle- 
head; this bay runs far up into the country, and is 
easy of entrance. The beer which forms its 
west side terminates in a kind of half-moon, of which 
Three-Castle-head makes one point, and Mizenhead 
the other; the latter is the south-west point of the 
mainland of Ireland, and hence received the name of 
Notum from Ptolemy. A little within this lies Crook- 
haven, which in any other country except Ireland, and 
even in Ireland, in any other of its counties except 
Cork, would be deemed an admirable port ; it is land« 
locked on every side, with an easy outlet, good anchors 
ing ground, and a depth cf three fathoms at low water. 
From the Mizenhead to Cape Clear, the course is east 
by north four leagues. This Cape is an island of the 
same name, and forms the most southern point of Ire= 
land ; it is three miles long and one broad. East from 
this Cape lies the peninsula of Baltimore, which forms 
one side of a spacious bay, in which there are many in- 
lets and little ports. The coast to the eastward pre- 
sents Castlehaven harbour, about half a mile across ; 
the channel bold and deep, with a depth of water from 
thirteen to thirty feet; the harbour of Ross, now 
nearly filled up with sand; and Court Macsherry, a 
harbour, which has also suffered from the accumulation 
of the sand. Corkhead and Poorhead, a steep high 
promontory, are the two extremities of a bay, in the 
middle of which is the entrance to Cork harbour ; this, 
which is one of the most capacious and secure in Ire« 
land, opens, from an entrance about a mile in width, to 
a fine basin, in which are three islands that break the 
force of the winds and tides, and render it more se- 
eure. The sea has evidently encroached on the coast 
near Youghall, the beach at low wateremark being a 
bog covered with sea-sand, under which are found the 
remains of trees, The extent of the sea-coast of the 
county of Waterford, which from Ardmore Head to 
Hook Tower, is about 12 leagues, isin fact a spacious 
bay. The coast is mountainous, presenting to view 
the highlands of Dungarvon, Cappoquin, and Knocks 
andown. On this coast there are no inlets or har 
bours of moment. Above the bay of Tramore lies, 
what is called the Strand of Tramore, containing about 
“Ohe province of Leiner has $0.1 f 
e vince inster leagues of sea 
coast, bat is deficient in harbours. Between 
Wexford and Dublin bay, ‘coast is lined by dans 
erous banks, particularly off Athlone. The limits of 
Hublin Bay are Dalkey island on the south, and the 
peninsula of Howth on the north, the distance between 
them being six miles. The south shore rises like an 
amphitheatre towards the lofty mduntains of Wicklow; 
the north shore is lower and more level. The bay is 
exposed to the east. To the north of the p 
Howth, at the north point of Dublin bay, is the island 
called Ireland’s Eye. The county of East Meath has 
but four miles of sea-coast, and no port. Drogheda 
bay, which in fact is the mouth of the Boyne, lies be« 
tween the counties of East Meath and Louth. The 
broad open bay of Dundalk, may, when it is high wa- 
ter, be regarded as a harbour, but when the tide is out 
it is absolutely dry. hc is a deep inlet, 
dividing not only the counties of Louth and Down, but 
also the provinces of Leinster and Ulster. On both sides 
of its entrance there are dangerous rocks, but it is well 
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sheltered, and has sufficient depth of water for the 


, epee Ulster four maritime 
ies, and has a sea-coast of 100 leagues. Point 
makes the east tide of Carlingford Bay, and 
from this oF fo 3 to Belachaneir, along mountainous 
Mourne, there are only a few creeks, capa- 
ble of receiving nothing larger than fishing boats. 
The bay of Dundrum lies between that and St. John’s 
Point, which is six miles broad, but shallow, and full 
of shoals ; there is also an inner bay, but this, though 
convenient and safe, is rendered of little use, on ac- 
count of the shallowness of the outer bay. The fore- 
land of Point St. John, the Esamnium Promontorium 
of Ptolemy, lies a mile to the south of port St. Anne. 
The land now stretches to the north-east for five miles, 
till we reach arma a a is the south-west 
extremity of Strang yi; other extremity is 
Quintin Point. a By bay is an inlet, five miles 
a ee a som iets the sea runs 
it with great rapidity. is bay opens into 
Lough of Strangford, 
up to Newton, and sends a 
on which stands Downpa- 
is a basin, fifteen miles long 
are 54 islands. This is the 
in Ireland. From Point St, 
t, the land runs north-east, but 
Donaghadee it runs north, with a 
ween Paw nthe et awe: peti 
the way, the shore being lined with great 
or the Bay of Carrickfergus, divides 
counties of Down and Antrim; it is three } 
at its entrance, is easy of access, and well shelter. 
Nouthead forms the south point of the entrance, 
i three in number. 
The le eee yan oe eae Eating 
to geographer geologist : 
will be considered afterwards, at t 


Carrickfergus lies ld. 
‘ond oe rove rr wa hn safe ancho- 

i ai int. This promontory, 
of yeah constitute the leading dan 
stand at the distance of eight 
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tion, by storms, or some operations of nature, 
ane w characterizes this great promontory, 


fury. Scarcely a single mark of vegetation has yet 
crept over the rock, to diversify its colouring ; but 
one uniform greyness clothes the scene all around.” 
The island of Rogherry, or Roglin, six miles from 
Fairhead, is five miles long, an three-quarters of a 
mile broad, The phenomenon of the mirage, similar 
to the fata morgana, is often observed in the strait that 
separates this island from the main. t 
Returning to the Bay of Galway, we shall now pro- 
ceed to the west coast of Ireland. Galway Bay is very 
capacious, being six leagues wide and seven deep ; be- 
fore it lie the South Arran islands, among which there 
are no fewer than four passages ; these belong to the 
county of Clare; there are various shoals, sands, and 
sunken rocks, ially on the north side. When the 
wind blows from the south and south-west, a heavy 
swell rolls into the bay of Galway. The coast to the 
north of this bay is lined with many rocks and small 
islets, and several small bays, one of the prin- 
cipal of which is Butterby Bays this has a narrow en- 
trance, but within is four miles long, and two broad, 
with deep water. so neg | is deep at the mouth, 


but entrance is difficult dangerous ; the other 
ba ire no icular notice. The west point of 
is Sline- , which is rocky and steep. To 


the north of this head are many bays, but the coast in 


Galway. 


— is lined with rocks and shoals. The counties of. 
jalway and Mayo are ed by Killery harbour. 


The county of Mayo hasa extent of coast, fronting 

i towards the north, in which there are many 
coves and bays. Before Newport Bay, which is four 
leagues long, with many is , and has several good 
roads for the largest vessels, lies Clare Island. The en- 
trance to the bay of Blacksod is four miles long ; this 
bay is formed by the island of Achil on the south, and 

cords a landlocked harbour. The coast, in this quar- 
ter, is studded with islets, of which the most conspi 


cuous are those called the Stags of Broadhaven ; after 


‘passing these, the const becomes-clear of islets, with 


rocky cliffs. Killala Bay contracts into a har- 
bour which admits small vessels. Sligo Bay is capaci- 
ous, and has several good harbours and roadsteads. 
Three nes west from Ballyshannon, off the coast of 
Sligo, lies a small island called Ennis Murry, at the 
south end of which is a rock above water, with a 
ledge running for a great distance from it into the sea ; 
de dette On iatwalt the coast is foul as far as 
Rala point. 

The coast of Donegal is mountainous and dreary. 
Donegal Bay is six leagues wide and seven deep, and 
contains rhany harbours. On the north shore of this 
bay another stretches into the Jand, called Inver Bay. 
From the bay of Donegal, the coast is lined with islands, 
one group of which is called the Rosses ; the largest of 
this 


Donegal. 


pis the island of Arranmore, nine miles in cir-. 


cumference, and one mile from the main land. — 


haven is spacious, but exposed to the north and n 


east: near it is Horn Head ; in this promontory there : 


is a remarkable cavern, with an opening to the land, 
through which the waves force up a colunsn of water, 
with a noise that is said to be heard 30 miles. There 
are some black rocks, called Ensterhull, over inst 
Enisthon, the extremity of which, Cal Point, is 
the north of Ireland, To the west-south-west lies 
Lough Swilly, which is thought to be the Angita of 
Ptolemy : one of the noblest harbours in Europe, 


Lough : 
Swilly, . 
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Statistics. being 20 miles long, and nearly two deep, with good 
——" anchorage and deep water, so that a large fleet might 
lie there with ease and safety. As, however, there is 
scarcely even a village on its shores, it is little frequent- 
ed, except occasionally by vessels for shelter. 
Lough The first object of importance, in tracing the coast of 
Foyle, Londonderry, is Loch F oyle, or Foole. Into this loch 
runs the river Derg, and its tributary streams. Lough 
Foyle is an immense oval basin, 18 miles long and 
eight broad. Between Magilions _and Green Castle, 
where it opens into the ocean; it is not above a mile 
and a half wide, with eight and ten fathoms depth of 
water. Before this entrance, there is a large sand cal- 
led the Tunns, on which the sea sometimes beats with 
a prodigious noise and violence ; the channel between 
this sand and the main is broad, and at all times 14 or 
15 fathoms depth of water. , On the east side of the 
lough there are also shoals, or banks of sand, and some 
smaller ones on the west ; but the two channels be- 
tween them are wide, and generally four fathoms deep; at 
the entrance of the river, the water is 10 or 12 fathoms; 
so that, upon the whole, Lough Foyle is a very safe, 
capacious, and commodious haven, for the largest fleets. 
We shall subjoin to this description of the coasts of 
Ireland, the following Table of the principal geo- 
graphical positions on them. 


Place. Latitude. Longits 
: ClireiyticoieGr et at apt Oe SU 9 3 
SO, Mitten vial 5 16 Ye er BB 48 9 11 
tions, Louphead, Shannon . 52 37 10 24 
Dunmore Head. . . 52 13 10 54 
Skellig rocks . . . 51 52 10 59 
Codshead, Kenmare river 51 43 10 28 
Dursey Island . . . 51 37 10 36 
Bantry Bay, Sheep head 51 34 10 4 
Cape Clear «yan BLE 22 9 37 
Kinsale light . . . 51 35 8 29 
Come ts ns Scr. fe Rol sOe 8 28 
Youghall . . . . 51 43 7 48 
Waterford >. . . . 5218 7 10 
Carnsore Point . . . 52 11 6 18 
Weexnntty io 566.0) bo a SSRIS 6 19 
: Wicklow light . . . 52.59 6 1 
Dahlin eerie sie 68 Bh 6 16 
Drogheda... . 53 44 6 12 
Belfast -s... 2e on's uty Oane 5) 57 
Moorhead s | 5 tee Te phen dhe 6 1 
Galway). <\) «Manis. 753,28 9 13 
Broadhaven . . . . 54 28 10 18 
Sligo. 2... seu5 6) 64.22 8 41 
Donegall . . . . . 54 41 8 10 
Entrance to Lough Swilly 55 17 7 33 
Mullinhead . . . . 55 24 ines 
Londonderry . . . 55 0 7 15 
Effects of The effects of such an immense volume of waters as 


the winds the Atlantic Ocean, acted on, as they often are, by vio- 
on thecoast. lent westerly winds, upon the west coast of Ireland, in 
rendering it more angled and indented than any of its 
other coasts, have already been noticed. But it may 
be proper also to notice in this place, other effects of 
the winds on the coasts of Ireland; we allude to the 
immense accumulation of sand, which they have forced 
up, by which, in many places, the land, and even vil- 
lages, have been overwhelmed. The following in- 
stances in point, are drawn from a memoir on the cli- 
mate of Ireland, by the Rev. William Hamilton, pub- 
lished in the 6th volume of the Irish Transactions. 
« The effects of the winds,” he observes, “ are parti- 
eularly distinguishable in the northern ‘Province of 


‘Waterford in Munster. Its distance from the high land 


Ulster; but they are by oe confined to this coast, St 
being strikingly observable, even on the east coast. oe 
At the entrance of the river BannowWy in the celebrated eg! 
barony of Forth, in the county of Wexford, vestiges of on the coas 
ruins, traced with difficulty amids the heaps of barren- 

sands, serve to ascertain the site of a town,” which de- 

rived its name from the river on which it stood. The 

town of Bannow had the progiege of sending represen 

tatives to Parliament ; and so late as the year 1626, it is ‘ 
registered in the custom-house books of Wexford as ; 
having four streets which paid quitrent to the crown. 

The only remains visible in 1786 were the walls of the 

church ; there is not, on or near the site of the town, 

but one poor solitary hut, Amid the sands between 
Portrush and Dunluce in the county of Antrim, in the. 

year 1783, the ruins of a village might be seen desert- 
ed by its inhabitants. In the year 1787, the peninsula by 
of Hornhead, in the county of Donegal, contained ves- 3 
tiges of enclosures, so small and so numerous as to mark 7 
the residence of a considerable number of families ; but 
then it was quite a desert. Rather more than a centu- . 
ry ago, the peninsula of Rossgull, which lies between " 
the harbours of Sheephaven and Mulroy in the county’ — 
of Donegal, was selected as the residence of one of the 
noble families of Hamilton ; at present the gardens are 
totally stript of trees and shrubbery by the fury of the’ 
western winds; the limits of the courts, the flights of 
steps, and the terraces, can scarcely be traced amidst 
the heaps of sand which overwhelm them. The man- 
sion itself was, when described by Dr. Hamilton, fast 
spenpdeins to destruction, the lower apartments being 
already filled with sand, which was beginning to rise . 
above the thresholds ; it is said that 1200 acres of land i ; 
were also buried, in a short time, in irrecoverable ruin. 
Dr. Hamilton mentions two other striking instances of 

the encroachment of the sand on the coast of Donegal ; 
one of a house, which had not been long built when he 

saw it, the roof of which was just emerging from the A 
sand; the owner told him that the house had at first a , 
considerable tract of pasture ground between it and the 
sea shore, but that latterly he was obliged every year 
to dig it out of the encroaching sands. Thirty or forty 
years before Dr. Hamilton wrote, there was a forge in 
a village of Favet on the northern coast of Donegal, 
but then there were no vestiges of it, except some stones 
in the midst of loose and shifting sands. 

Dr. Hamilton is of opinion, that the Atlantic storms 
on the west coast of Ireland are of more frequent oc 
currence, and superior potency, to what they formerly 
were. ‘ Every person on our coasts,” (he observes) 
«* whose situation has made the construction or preserva< 
tion of embankments against the influxes of the ocean 
necessary, knows, by painful experience, how much his 
labours have of late years increased, and how impotent 
works, formerly effectual, are now found to bein Pas 
ling the increasing tides of the present day ; public 
roads encroached on, walls beaten down, strands less © 
passable than heretofore, meadow and tillage land of= = 
tener and more deeply inundated ; all concur to prove 
encreasing tides and frequency of storms on our coast.” ; 

A short description of the Nymph bank seems pro- Sea bank 
perly to belong to the hydrography of Ireland, and may 
therefore be inserted in this place. It hes in St. ' 
George’s Channel, about 10 leagues off the coast of ° 


aaa 


—————— 


of Dungarvon is about 11 leagues S.S.E. The aj 

lation Nymph Bank strictly aed to that part of this 
sand bank which lies opposite Waterford ; the extreme — 
point of it is nearly 20 leagues from the lands ythe 
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even of a farm consisting of a few hundred acres; for, Statistics. 
in the first place, very different ideas are affixed by dif} =v” 
ferent people to thé terms by which the various kinds 
of soils are designated. The farmer in Norfolk, for in- 
stance, when describing what he deems a clay soil, has 
reference to a very different kind of soil from that which 
the Suffolk farmer means by the same term; the lat- 
ter, accustomed to soils of the most tenacious and stub- 
born clay, would deem the soil to which the Norfolk 
farmer gives that appellation only a loam, or, at most, 
a clay #y loam. But, in the second place, in most tracts 
of land, even of a few thousand acres, there are not on- 
ly a great veriety of soils, but the from one 
kind of soil tu another is often so sudden and extreme, 
that no one lation will properly designate the soil 
even of a single field. 

The first of these difficulties applies, but only ina 
slight degree, toany attempt to describe the soil of [re- 
land ; the second scarcely applies at all’; for if there'be 
one circumstance by which the soil of this country is dis- 
tinguished from the soil of most other countries, and = * 
Ss from the soil of England or Scotland, with | 
which we should most naturally compare it, it is, that 
the soil of Ireland is nearly uniform throughout the 
whole of that kin . We do not by this mean, that 
there are not varieties of the particular genus of soil, 
which does prevail in Ireland ; but that, with very few 

i there is only one of soil over the 
ore, to give as accurate 
account of the soil of Ireland as we can, in a 
we shall, in the first place, describe it ne- 


n order, th 


F 


in it. 
There is no clay soil in Ireland; by that term we 
mean such clays as are aoe ~. Pango in some 
of Essex, t hi u , in some parts 
Seem, &e. ; sci wens soils of banat tne 
stubborness, tenacity, and retentiveness. Ge- 
nerally speaking, there is no sandy soil, such as is met 
with in Low Saffolk, near Godalmuir, in Surry, &e. 
and there is no chalky soils, such as abound in Surry, 
Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, &c. Gravelly soils, either 
such as prevail in some parts of Middlesex, consisting 
of yellow gravel, evidently tinged with the oxide of ironge 
or suchas consist of uncoloured vel, and are, in 
Scotland; called sharp soils, are anions or never met 
with in Ireland. 

Having thus pointed out the kind of soil which are 
not at all, or scarcely found in Ireland, we shall next 
describe the kind of soil that prevails over the country. 
It may be aptly described as a loam ; this is the genus, 
but there are many varieties, Though there is no clay 
soil in Ireland, there is in some places, especially in the 
psy | of Tyrone, clayey loam so strong as to make 

icks. The loams, however, most prevalent over 

whole island, are of a lighter nature ; they are fer- 
tile, not merely on account of their component parts, 
but also because they, for the most rest on a calca- 
up with limestone 
rubble. One of the most striking features is the shal- 
lowness of the soil of Ireland; in many places the rocks 


ing on the surface, or at no t depth, even in 
the most flat and fertile parts, as Limeric, Ti 
and Meath. Such is the nature 


and 
few 
‘ atively. and then point out the soils that actually pre-- 


of the soil of Ireland, 
generally speaking, a fertile loam, with a rocky sub- 
stratum 


The extent of this rich soil is not very considerable Loam. 
in the hilly part of Ireland ; » even amidst the 
any ee On eae 
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Statistics. vales is extremely fertile. Mr. Wakefield says, that the 
‘richest loam he ever saw.turned up by the plough pre- 


Different 
kinds of 


bogs. 


vails throughout Meath ; and a similar soil, on a calca- 
reous subsoil, is to be found throughout Roscommon, 
and in some parts of Galway, Clare, and other coun- 
ties. In the counties of Limeric and Tipperary there 
is another kind of rich land, consisting of a dark, friable, 
ary, sandy loam ; this also is on a calcareous subsoil, 
The soils just described are, in genetal, very shallow ; 
but there is another kind of rich soil of great depth, and 
of rather a singular nature, we allude to the “ corecass, 
or caucas” land, on the banks of the. Fergus and Shan- 
non. This is evidently soil of a nature; quality; and for- 
mation, very similar to the carse land found in Scotland, 
on the banks of the Forth and Tay; though perhaps 
not so strong and tenacious as the Scotch carse land. 
In both countries this kind of. soil has been formed by 
deposition from the rivers,,on the banks of which alone 
it is found. . The substratum of the “ caucas” land on 
the Fergus and Shannon is a-blue silt, which differs in 
appearance-and fertility from the upper soil, only, from 
the circumstance that-the-latter has been long exposed 
to the atmosphere and cultivated. ‘The most remark~: 
able divisions of soil in Ireland are formed by some of 
the rivers, especially the Barrow, Blackwater, and Ken- 
mare; to the west of the Barrow, ‘limestone is, found 
in abundance, whereas it does not exist throughout the 
counties of Wexford and Wicklow... The Blackwater, 
in its course through the county of Cork, is the south~ 
ern boundary of Se limestone soil; and in its- course 
through the county of) Waterford, it is .the-northern 
boundary of the same‘soil.; but in-both counties the lime-~ 
stone lies to the west of thatriver; the same circumstance 
is observable in the Kenmare, the Bride, and the Lee. 
The greatest drawback to the general fertility of the: 
soil of Ireland, consists in the immense extent.of the 
bogs by which that country is disfigured. ‘These dif- 
fer from the English mosses, in being rarely level, but 
rising into hills; there is a bog in Donegal, which is 
said to be a perfect scenery of hill and dale; ‘the most 


- common plants are heath-bog-myrtle, and.a little sedgy- 


grass; the colour of the peat is, for the most part; red- 
dish, whence they are called red bogs. The dry heaths 
for the most part, confined to the mountains, un~: 


Mocs the curragh of Kildare be. reckoned such. This 


curragh is rather elevated ground, highest near Kil- 
dare, and thence descending by degrees towards the 
Liffy, about three miles Jong, and two or. three broad, 
divided into rows of heath and grass. , 

Boate, in his Natural History of Ireland, divides the 
bogs, strictly so called, into four sorts: » First, the 
grassy bogs, in which the surface is covered: with some 

ind of herbage; hence they are very deceitful: and 
dangerous. to travellers, . Some of these, in particular, 
the great bog in the county of Kerry, dry up during 
the summer, so that cattle may graze upon them. But 
the deepest grassy bogs are impassable in the summer 
as well as in the winter. There are, however, at all! 
times, firm places in them, by means of which! those 
who are well acquainted with them may. pass. over. 
2. Watery and miry bogs, which,contain: grass, -co- 
vered, however, with water and mire. 3. Hassocky 
bogs, or shallow lakes, overspread with little tufts or 
islets, consisting of reeds, rushes, coarse grass, and. 
sometimes small shrubs. As the roots of these are 
closely interwoven, and sometimes rest on ground 
rising to the surface of the bog; these, bogs may ibe 
passed over. Most of them are found in Queen’s and: 
‘King’s Counties. 4. The peat moors.: 


~~ 


‘tle more than one-fourth of its entire:su 


AND, 


There is also another division of the bogs’ of Ireland: Statistics: 


into three sorts—mountain bogs, ted , and 
bogs. 

ular kind, it has been ascertained that a quantity of 
a lies in a body between the turba d the gra-' 
vel, which keeps the turbary in a buoyant state, and: 
contributes to the growth of the fungus. substance,’ 
When the turf-cutter incautiously approaches the bote 
tom of a turf-hole, the water ree wren | bursts up 
through a close covering of two or three feet, and ex 
poses him to imminent danger. 

In September 1809, a warrant was issued, by which 
commissioners were appointed to inquire into the. na 
ture and extent of the several bogs in Ireland, and the’ 
practicability of draining and cultivating them.» These: 
commissioners laid before Parliament four reports ou 
this ampertian subject, from which the following parti- 
culars have been collected. The limits of this article 
necessarily compel us to draw from them only the most 
relevant and interesting information; and we must 
refer. such of our readers as’ wish: for further particus 
lars, especially on the substances found in these bogs, 
the analysis of these substances, .and the most eligible 
means of draining and cultivating the bogs, to the re« 

ts themselves. 


In the first report, the commisioners state, that they’ Extent of 
consider the greater part of these bogs as forming one: Itish bogs. 


connected whole; and. that a portion of Ireland, of lit-' 
perficial con 
tents, and included. between a line drawn) from Wicks 
lowhead to Galway, and:another drawm from Howth= 


head to Sligo, comprises: within) it about six-sevenths 


-of-the bogs: inthe island, exclusive of mere mountain. 


bogs, and bogs. of less extent than'500 acres. This 
portion, in its form, resembles a broad belt, drawn across 
the centre of Ireland,: with its narrowest end ‘nearest 
the capital, and gradually extending in breadth as it 
approaches. the Western Ocean. »This great division 
of the island, extending from east to west, is traversed’ 
by the Shannon from north to south, and is thus divi- 
ded into two parts. That portion of the bogs which 
lies to the westward of this river, contairis more’ than 
double the extent that are to be found to the eastward, 
The commissioners, are of opinion, that if the bogs:of 
Ireland (exclusive of mere mountain ‘bogs, and: bog 
under 500 aeres) be supposed divided into 20 parts) 
about 17 of them will lie in the division just de- 
scribed, viz. 12 to the westward, and 5 to the east- 
ward, of the Shannon; and, of the remaining three parts, 
two will lie to the south, and one to the north, of this 
division. . Most of the begs which lie to the eastward) of 
the Shannon, occupying a considerable portion of King’s 
County andthe county of Kildare, are generally:-known 
by the name of the Bog of Allan; but this is notone 
great morass. On the contrary, the to which this 
appellation ‘is applied are perfectly distinct from one 
another; often intersected by ridges of dry ie or 
inclining towards different rivers. In general, there ‘is 
no spot of these bogs,-to the eastward of the Shannon; 
so much as two Irish miles distant from the upland — 
and cultivated districts. 5 

The result of the investigations, set on foot by the’ 
commissioners, with regard to the extent of the 
bogs in Ireland, is given in their fourth rt, laid 
tonere Parliament ‘in ‘the session of 1813-14, .as fol= 

ows !— : 
English Acres. 

Eastern extremity of the ofAllan;inthe = 

County: of Kildare, ie : a sae 36,430 


With respect to the last, which is the mostsin. 3°8* 


> 
bad 
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wt English Acres. high water mark in Dublin Bay, the lowest point Statistios 
ss mes = over: 36,420 214 feet; the highest point of Timahde bog 289, the “~~” 
District of River Barrow, in i 41,075 lowest point 232; the highest summit of the Bog of 
—— of the Boyne, im E. and W. Meath, 42,370 Mounds 296, the lowest point 254; and the highest 
—— of the Brusna, in s County, 44,59k point of Clane bog 298, and the lowest point 255 feet 
—— of the Shannon, in W. Meath, - above high water mark im Dublin Bay. The greatest 
ford anil King’s County, .  - $4,500 height of the bogs on the west-of the Shannon, above 
—— of the Inny and Lough Ree, in Long- Lough Ree, is 76 feet, the lowest ‘point 29 feet ; the 
and W. Meath, . 34,569 greatest depth 43 feet, the least depth 21 feet. The 
—— of Lough Gara, in Roscommon, Sli- greatest height of the bogs on the east of this river, in 
go,and Mayo, ... . - 83,689 the counties of Longford and Leitrim is 114 feet, the 
—— between Roscrea, and Killenaut, in lowest point 30: feet; the greatest depth 43:feet, and 
Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Queen's Coun- the least 30 feet. The greatest height of the surface of 
, Se a 7 = » < $6,025 the bogs in the district of the Boyne, above the sea at 
—— to the west of Maryborough, in high water mark in Dublin Bay, is 336 feet, the least 
Queen's ee ee + 14,754 height 218; the greatest 40, the average d 
—— forming the western extremity of 22 to 25 feet. The greatest height of the surface of 
(Darla tia erkey Vial 2a herd + | 22,340 the bogs to the northward of the Brusna is 274 feet, 
A small district on the Barrow, in Kildare the least height 114; the greatest depth 44, the ave« 
__ and County, . .- 7,459 rage depth $0, The greatest height of those to the 
District of Lough Corrib, in Galway and southward of this river is $10 feet, the least height 
Mage: Weratis wrdiew. lls + 88,724 111; the greatest depth 45, the average 22 to 25. 
—— in Mayo, . 161,962 The greatest height of the bogs in the district of the 
tending to the mouth of the Ban, 64,855 greatest depth 47 feet, the avcrage 30 to 35 feet. 
Exclusive of 10,673 acres inundated by As it is obviously a matter of the highest national Practicabi- 
the winter level of the h, . importance, that these bogs, if possible, should be re- lity of 
—— of Iveragh, in Kerry + « » £3,567 © clanmed, and rendered capable of conducing to the sus. — 
—— of Kenmare, in the same county, 14,605 tenance of man, the commissioners particularly direct. ~~” 
—— of the rivers Lanne and Maine, in . edtheir attention and investigations to ascertain how 
se pee ow 17,990 far, and by what means, this was practicable. They 
—— of the Maine, in Ditto, . 8,566 remark, that “ toss ought to be considered as 
—— of Slieve in Cork and Ker- taking, in its general’ nature, of the property of 
ry, ats Natend ax bid vite 32,502 completely saturated with water, and giving rise to 
——— of the Cashen, in north of Kerry, 31,514 different streams aid rivers for the discharge of the 
contiguous to Loughree, in surplos waters which it receives from rain or snow.” 
ford, Leitrim, and Rose +» » 26,630 In the district of Allan, as well as in many other dis- 
southern extremity of the Suck, in tricts, these streams have worn their channels through 
Galway and Roscommon, » «76,848 the substance of the bas Os to the clay or limestone 
—— northern extremity of ditto, + _- 62,390 gravel underneath, dividing the bog into distinct mass- 
- Total 1,013,358 3, and presenting in themselves the must proper situ- 


Besides, there are the three mountain districts of Wick- 
low, Erris, and Cunnemera, which contain, respective- 
ly, 97,000, 170,090, and 120,000 acres; and in the 
two last districts, there are of mountain soil, re- 


2,830,000 English acres, 
fat red bo The remaining gtisen 000 sores fore 
, ; acres 
the covering of mountains.” — 
. The strata of which'the Mleen-onr ane, gencral 


ations for the main drains ; and which, with the assists 
ance of art, may be rendered effectual for that purpose. 

Another circumstance is favourable to this great un- 
dertaking. Their surfaces, in general, are by no means: 
level, but with planes of inclination mew sufficient for 
their drai The hi summit of any part of the 

in the eastern district of Allat’ is 298 feet above 
the level of the sea, taken at an ordinary spring tide in 
the of Dablin ; and the lowest point is 214 feet 
above the same level. In the Timahoe, a part 
of its water is discharged into the sea at Drogheda, 
and another below Waterford. 

We have stated the two grand facts on which 
the commissioners rested the practicability, and indeed 
the facility, of effecting the drainage of the bogs of 
Ireland, and on which they accordingly formed their 
plans. That will be successful, there can be lit- 
tle doubt, they are executed with skill, and- 
sufficient are allowed. And, ha far as “4 esti- 
mates of the engineers may be depended upon, the ex- 
pence will be amply osidterbilenegtl by the quantity 
of useful land recovered. The estimate for draining 
the eastern district of the ‘of Allan is £147,052, 
6s. 11d., and the quantity of land which would be 
gained is 36,430 English acres, or about £40 an acre. 

Ireland, like all other countries formerly, abounded Ancient fo- 
in forests. According to Boate, on the authority of Ge- tests. 
raldus Cambrensis, who came intolreland on its first con« 


) 
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Forests in 
the 17th 
century. 


At present, 
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quest, in eompany with Henry IT., this country was full 
of woods on every side; but the English, on gaining pos- 
session. of it, cut them down, partly in order to deprive 
the banditti of their lurking places, and partly to gain 
the greater scope of profitable lands, Another cause 
operated, which operates in all countries—the desire 
to obtain wood for fuel. Forests, however, were still 
numerous in those parts, especially, over which the 
English had not acquired a perfect and tranquil power ; 
but after the quelling of the great rebellion in the time 
of Elizabeth, the forests were still more reduced in ex- 
tent and number. The same motives which operated 
with the conquerors on their first invasion, operated 
now. Besides, the prospect of gain for the sale of the 
timber was a further inducement. Immense ship loads 
were sent to foreign parts; arid whereas, before this 
period, there was not a single charcoal manufactory, on 
the subduing of the rebellion, a great number on a ve- 
ry extensive scale were erected. 

All these causes, however, though operating probably 
with.a progressive effect, had not denuded Ireland en- 
tirely of forests inthe middle of the 17th century, the 
period when Boate published his Natural History of 
that country. He complains, indeed, that great part of 
Ireland was very bare of woods in his time; and that, 
in some places, you may travel whole days long without 
seeing any wood or trees, except a few about gentle. 


‘men’s houses; and,-particularly, instances the route from 


Dublin, as far as Dromore, by Dundalk and Newry, 
being above 60 miles, in some parts whereof you shall 
not see so much as one tree in many miles ; and adds 
that the “‘ great woods, which the maps do represent to 
us upon the mountains between Dundalk and Newry, 
are quite vanished.” Notwithstanding these complaints, 
there were, in the time of this author, large forests, 
which no longer exist. In Leinster he states, that the 
counties of Wicklow, and King and:Queen’s Counties, 
were throughout full of woods, some many miles long 
and broad ; and that part of the counties of Wexford 
and Carlow were greatly furnished with them. In Ul. 
ster, there were, in his time, great forests in the county 
of Donegal, and in the north part of Tyrone; likewise 
in Fermanagh, along Lake Erne, in Antrim, and in the 
north part of Down. The greatest part of the latter 
county, however, as well as Armagh, Monaghan, and 
Cavan, which, in the war with Tyrone, were encum- 
bered with great and thick forests, were, in the time of 
Dr. Boate, a everywhere bare. With respect to 
Munster, he represents the counties of Kerry and Tip- 
perary as possessing sundry great forests, notwithstand- 
ing the English, especially the Earl of Cork, had made 

eat havoc with.the woods. in Connaught he states, 

at there were very few forests, except in the counties 
of Mayo and Sligo. ' 

Such was the state of Ireland with regard to forests, 
during the middle of the 17th century; but it is much 
changed -at present, for in Donegal and some other 
of the counties represented, by Boate, as possessing ex- 
tensive forests in his time, there are now none. Wood 
is more general in the county of Fermanagh than in 
any other county of Ireland. Oak abounds throughout 
the glens of Wicklow, and upon the mountains of Kil- 
larney, but it is of inconsiderable size; and in other 
parts of the country is by no means common. -Ash is 
confined principally to Fermanagh, and in some jparts 
of Tyrone and Cavan. As proofs of the denuded state 


of parts of Ireland with respect to wood, it may be’ 
mentioned, that in the county of Clare, there are only: 


780 acres of wood, or rather of lantation ; and tha 
Kilkenny, there are only 1800 "Ay > sad 


IRELAND. _ 


The fertility of every country depends mainly upon Statistics. © 


its soil and climate. ‘The soil*ef Ireland, we have seen 
to be, ‘in general, of a very fertile quality, but at the 
same time, in tost places very shallow, and resti 
upon a rocky substratum. ‘Such a soil, in a dry cli- 
mate, could not be very productive; but, fortunately 
for Ireland, her climate is most admirably adapted to 
her soil. The situation of this country, which, on alt 
sides except the eastern, lies quite open to the Atlantic, 
in connection with the circumstance, that westerly, and 
especially south-westerly winds, prevail more in this 
country, even than on the opposite coast of England, 
renders its atmosphere extremely clouded and moist. 
These winds, generally speaking; may be said to blow 
three-fourths of the year; and as they blow often with 
considerable violence, this circumstance, and the dty- 
ness of the soil, prevent the excessive moisture of the 
climate from being unhealthy. The same causes which 
render the climate of Ireland more moist than that of 
Britain, and the winds from the west and south-west 
more prevalent, render also the climate more uncertain, 
and the seasons more irregular; generally speaking, 
however, showers are very frequent, especially in the 
winter season. In this season, also, the south-west and 
south winds prevail more than in the other seasons of 
the year; in summer and autumn, the west prevail; 
in spring, the east, south-east, north-east, and north. 
Storms are more frequent in autumn and winter, than 
in spring and summer; the months most liable to them 
pray ini e December, January, and February. 

The temperature of Ireland is milder, and through- 
out the year averages a higher degree than the tempe« 
rature of England; but this must be understood as ap- 
plying not so much to the higher heat of the summer, 
as to the less cold of the winter and spring. In the 
south and south-west of Ireland, it does not often hap- 
pen that winter covers the low ground with snow, or 
locks it up in frost, for any length of time; and even 
in the middle of the country, snow of a month’s dura- 
tion on the plains is very uncommon. Rain, however, 
in winter, through all Ireland, is abundant; and the 
moisture this occasions, gives a feeling of coldness, 
which, if not compared with the thermometer, would 
lead to the supposition, that the temperature of the air 
was really very low. The winter continues commonly 
in the north and central parts seven or eight months, 
fires in chambers being requisite from about the middle 
of September to the middle of May. The seasons are 
later than in England: “ the spring and autumn more 
tardy in their appreach, as also the winter ; the fall of 
the leaf being later than in England.” 


The differences of temperature between the north and In the north 
the south of Ireland, seem to arise more from the diffes and south. 


rent elevation of the land, than from difference of lati- 
tude. The latter cause, indeed, cannot produce much 
effect, the extent of Ireland, in a meridian line, not be- 
ing above four degrees of latitude. The situation of 
the country with respect to the. ocean, also affects its 
temperature. The western and southern. are 
more moist and temperate than the eastern and north« 
eastern, and the coasts, than the interior. It has been 
also remarked, that, where the substratum is limestone, 
the snow dissolves sooner than elsewhere. __ : 

Such is a general description of the climate of Ire. 
land ; but it may be proper to select some particular 
facts, to confirm and Wrens the truth and accuracy 
of this description. 


And, first, with respect to temperature. Generally State of the .- 


speaking, the mean temperature of the north of Ireland op aa 


is about 48°; of the middle 50°; and of the south 52°, 


‘ 
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¢ Heat of the several 
Comparative Heat of Seasons, in London and 


Wise m - tig 
3 . - 100 1.45 
‘Spring win, 3.00 214 
c 5.00 4.68 
Autumn. 3.00 3.80 
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a The are the results of a series a Statistics. 
experiments made toascertain the State of the Thermometer at Londonderry, from Th 
temprtre of te sl of el aS var 1735 to 1801, bath teokeede acl 
covered wells of pare water. | Year. | Max. | Min. | Yea. | Max | Min 
1, Mean Temperature of the Sea Coast of Ireland, observ. 1795 | 74° | 213°} 1799 | 74° jaI° 
merle ye eres, aeenes. 1796 | 71 | 17 } 1800] 81 [gs 
Lat. 55° 12’. Mean temperature of the northern 1797 | 72 | 80 | 1801] 76 |22 
coast of Ireland, near the town of 1798 | 74 | 26 |Mean.{ 74 Wi 
Ballycastle, observed in 1788, by feeit 
means of copious springs wi 
_ from limestone soil... ...... 49° State of the Thermometer at Belfast from the Year Belfast. 
Lat. 54° 48’. Mean ee ee een of 1796 to 1809, both inclusive. ; 
Enniscor, one Rosses islands, 
on the western coast of Ireland, ob- 
served by means of a covered well in Year. | Highest. Mean, Lowest. 
oder tt He aaa 1796 | 68°50 | 5278 | 30°00 
nimum in 1788 &@ @@ ¢ 0 4 0 48°.6 1797 68.00 53.83 38,00 
Lat. 53° 20’. ae 1798 70.00 51.05 33.00 
of near Dublin, observed te ped 51.13 ao 
iowa ‘and limestone, 1788 499.4 1901 $3.00 55.444 | 35.00 
Lat. 51° 54’ cr ee amen we ame mer 1802 73.00 52.90 53.00 
of I near the city of Cork, ob- _ Lie ps zh09 
inlimesoneand ther oily ives "sig | 1805 | 7252 | s801 | s2a0 
SiGe Teporetere of Plesss distant from the Sea, and 1807 | 75.00 51.91 28.00 
from above ils Surf 1808 75.60 52.89 27.00 
re sy eek 2. 1809 | 78.50 | 5520 | 380.05 
hood , distant 20 
Irish miles from the northern sea, thermometer during winter 
and at a supposed elevation of 100 m: Be ter sel- Kilkenny, 
dom sinks the we aaa, Yeah = the 
“see ew wee summer 9s n t has 
alee rh le ks IS 40°.9 it seldom rises above in the shade. 
“hooks Krogh dnc macs Samet oy Ah 
fromthe Trish and elevated greatest height of thermometer in the shade is 72°; the 
sencicames er a,,, Sretarae 
Lat. 53° 12’. Mean temperature derived from the 


State of the Thermomeler at Dublin, from 1792 to Dublin, 


1804, inclusive. 

Year. Greatest. Least. Mean. 
1792 77°. 19°.5 50°.509 
1793 75.5 28. 49.64 
1794 79.50 $2, 51.915 
1795 78. 19.50 49.191 
1796 73.5 20. 48.847 
1797 75. 22. 49.49 
1798 81. 25. 49.22 
1799 74. 14.50 45.06 
1800 81.50 23. 47.809 
1801 75. 34. 49.278 
1802 76. 22. 48.637 
1803 79.50 22, 49.16 
1804 75. $1. 49.916 


years, viz. 179%, 1 1797, 1799, 
and 1800, was 50.15 plus; the maximum is 81.50 ; and 
the minimum was 14.50. 

5 


. 
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Statistics. ' ; Ps Pate ly ea 
the -L!- State of the Barometer in different parts of Ire- Prevalent’ Winds at Dublif, for a space of upmards of pie 
State of hie Jand ¢ in Dublin from 1791 to 1804, inclusive. al ria vingo ai” 
at Dublin, ENE] SE.) Np We [s WaNW oe 
Year. | Greatest. Least, Mean, See (eee BP wes 
: r Sprin 74 | 111) 129) 54 | 129) 148] 126] 18 
1792, | ;-3.60..,|) 28:76} 20-088 Summer | 74| 62|134| 32 1182) 199| 139| 29. 
17a os a | es i a Autumn | $9:| 61) 108 | 47} 200/165]119) $1’ 
y se A 52). ue 157) 
1795 |. 30.88 28.94 30.047 be an wed a aes te | 
1706 | 90.70. | SRA | Nee Table of the Winds at Loxdonderry, from 1795 to ‘London- 
1797 |. .90.72 29.00... | 30.53 od wptespemet) {0 po 
1798 | 30.88 28.80 30.56 0 ¥ 
1799 | 30.75 |} 28.86 gd = Yer) No] S) | E) Wo [NOW N.S. W)S. Bl 
1800 - 80.94 29.07 heer 3 ; 
1801 30.76 48.80 nek 1795 | 31) }.38>|26-|.79) 109. | 62 | 83 | 60 
1802 | 30.68 29:10 eases 1796. | $2} 83} 42 |103|. 101+) 45 | 69 | 49 
1803 30.77 28.80 30.6% 1797 19} 51+} 16 |..98 55 |29 | &2 | 50 . 
1804 80.87 28.86 30.567 1798. | 26 |. 68 |, 34 | 100 A2°| 23 | 98 | 57 
1799 49) 34 | 34 | 109 67 | 16 |-70 | 56 
, : 1800 »}/41-]-27 | 21 $136) «679 | 27 | 36 | 75 
According to Dr.. Rutty, the range on the yariatien 1801. }'37'| 46 }: 86] b41'| © 86°) 23 | 88 | 29 ‘ 
in the barometer at Dublin is about 2,4, inches; but, . . i 
according to others, it is 2,5. Total [226 |297 |209 766] 539 (225 \476. (376 
Dr. Smith, in his History of Cork, remarks, that it 
Range of the Barometer at Londonderry. appears from a regular diary of the weather, kept for se« 
eeray | veral years in that city, that the winds blow 
mays : ard south to the north-west three-fourths of the at 
Year. | Max. | Min. | Year. | Max. | Min: least. 
1795 | 30.84 | 28.64 | 1799 | 30.64 | 28.76 pings t so 
1796 | 30.61 | 28.37 | 1800 | $0.49 | 28.85 Tn Qantas ah Tats big aaa Loh ata Bie 2 same 
1797 | 30.53 | 28.80'] 1801 | $0.59 | 28.64] ‘ i % 
1798 | 30.6% |'28.60 || Mean. 30.62 | 28.66: Av Dupum. 
Belfast ter at Belfast, from 1796 to _ [Greatest in| op Days of | stormy. 
as Range of the Barome em elfast, from 179 Years oe month, Total |! orsnow. Stormy 
; 1792 | 5.85 | 30.700 | 288 
Year. Highest. Mean. | Lowest. 1798. |. 2.71 99.855 | 214 | 
1794 67 28/82 222 
1796 3r.00 30.07 28.76 tag phe 26.48 196 24 7 
1797 80.80 80.05 29.00 1796 4.33 21.94 | 204 “419 
1798 30.88 30.01 29.08 1797 3.15 4.45 216 24 
1799 | 30.60 29.96 29.00 1798 | 3.31 | 20.16} 191 27 
. 1800 30.68 29.93 28.90 1799 3.94 22. 126 : 
1801--}--30.58 30.07 + ~~ 28.00 1800 | 3.98 | 23.56 | 197 24 . 
1802 80.80 29.98 28:92 1801 3.46 21.96 194 22 j 
1803 30.66 99.85 28.51 1802 6.22 27.97 292 13 ; 
1804 80.70 29.96 . 28.80 1803 5.92 19.67 | 193 17. . 
1805 80.52 30.00 28:88 1804 | 4.34 30:03 | 231 23 . 
1806 | 80.70 $0.07 28.65 ae { 
1807 80.38 29.15 29,00 : Beds : 
1808 80.90 29.97 28:92 Register of the Rain Gauge kept at the Botanic Garden — 1 
1809 $0.64 29.85 28.60 | near Dublin, from the conclusion: of the above peri 
til 1810. ad |e 
Limeric. From,observations made at Limerig, it ap irs that, . TOY eR 4 
for the space.of ten youn grevedi ‘1811, ap pero: Your. 4 Médriny mpi end aapaeadiees | 
ter was mever observed higher than-30.5, nor lower “| March 1550 | 22.470" 
than 28.5, except in two instances when it stood at 28. por . ie! 7 rete dena goutk vo ed des) " 
The greatest height to which the barometer rose, in the 1807 Sept. 7.3382: \March .450 | 26.500 : 
course of thirteen years, at Cork, was 30.4 inches, and 1808.*| July. 4.500. March .654 | 23.182 4 
that only once ; its lowest oe was 28.2. 1809 | Jan.. 4.960 July .456 | 28.899-) q 
Winds. 111, Prevalent winds in different parts of Ireland, at 1810 | Nov. 3.867 |'Feb. .700 22.668 : 


the various seasons of the year. 
’ ‘ 3 


1802 to 1811, it appenrs that the following isthe order probably contain several species that are strangers to a Saal 


‘ ; une, Fe- the rest of the British islands. On the mountains of ~ 
aisha minh, he ope ame ig - Sligo is found the Sazifraga wmbrosa," known in our 
bruary, April, Marc , October, January, Sep- , 
tember, pm a igi December. In all gardens by the name of London pride; and the roman- 
the months of June, during the above period, there tic of Killarney, in the ¢ of Kerry, is the 
fell only 1 inches, and in February only 12.321; most northern habitat of the Arbutus Unedo. The heaths 
whereseim nber there fell 27.310, and in July, abound with the stately Erica Dabéeci ; and the moun- 
24,146.05 | tain aven, bear-berry, with other alpine plants, expand 

From the following Table it will appear, that the or- their blossoms, and trail their glowing fes- 
poner cr oat ome Wg their dryness, toons of clustered berries, unnoticed the wild 
varies considerably from this at Bel solitude of their rocky fastnesses.”’ os 

The zoology of Ireland is very similar to that'of Eng- Zoology. 
sn a eewapy pee 
Year. Least rainy. Total. , till i ish, tow je be 
ning of the 18th century. Moles, toads, and all kinds 
1795 3.242 | A 892 | 19.405 of are stilhunknown. The Irish grey-hound, 
1797 | July 3.743 | June. .726 } 33.916 or , formerly of great use in clearing the cour- 
1798 4.649 | March .525. | 26.121 try of wolves, is now met with, the breed bein 
1799 | Aug. 4334 }.Nov.  .626 | 22.812 nearly extinet. Its a is at once beautiful an 
ic ; its height about three feet ; its ‘colour ‘gene- 
The a ral ee aes 
mon according to their dryness, sition gentle peaceable ; but its and stre! 
are June, March, April, February, May, November, go great, that, in combat, the mastiff or bull-dog is far 
October, , January, September, from being equabto it. The breed of the wolf was not 
July, : ingui in Ireland till the beginning of the 18th 
century. Herds of deer were formerly very numerous’; 
Register of the Rain Gauge and Hygrometer of De Luc, but the progress of cultivation has rendered them rare. 
at ‘Ys A species, at present entirely extinct, existed in ancient 
eopenen Saige] =". fhe Rsgeai 27 Gomaret esos horus tants bens 
Years. Rain i " these ve 
found of the extent of fourteen feet from tip to tip, fur- 
Max. Min. nished with brow antlers, and weighing three Irundred 
1795 554 $2 82.8614 pounds. The whole skeleton is frequently found with 
1796 | S6h - 31 25.718 them. It is supposed, that the animal must have been 
1797 | 503 80.821 about twelve feet high.’ The cattle, horse, sheep, &c. 
1798 | 4st a 33.231 of Ireland, will be noticed under the head of agricul- 
1799}. 474 SI 84.770 ture ; and the salmon and other fish, which are made 
1800 | 525 . t an object of traffic, under the head of fishe- 
1801 32.197 ries. But, to short notice of the zoology of Ire- 
Mean | 513TH | 29.134 | 31.118 land, we shall here add a few words regarding some 
_ soe ge eye 1 a peer hpneeme oy fe in its 
Quantily of Rain which fell at Cork. Lough Neagh contains a variety of fish. Be- 
sides salmon, a kind of trout, bream, and ‘perch, 

Year - Tathes. Yours | Inchen it contains the pollen, which is the same as the ferra of 

17388 54.5 1744 33.6 ene pale ett nc eh ri ae nating 

1789 Nearly the seme} 1745 $5.4 ty of Down, is remarkable for ucing pike, trout, 

ped ed 1746 80.0 Shad ects, ofan enormous siee, Pikes of S611. weight’ 
7st |. 33.6 1747 [Nearly the same! ang yellow trouts, little inferior in flavour to the char, 
eS peag of 12 lb, weight, The char is said to be found in the 

pes mF iy tet am pl sete of the county of Wa- 


° : , ed, and likewise that tidge which separates the coun- 
“ The study of botany, (observes MrvAikin,) has ties’ of Wexford and Carlow.’ That portion of the 
been less cultivated here than in any other part of the county of Kilkenny, which lies between the Nore and 
united cupires and the neighbourhood of Dublin, the Barrow, abounds in granite of various shades, 


which has the best ex  sfiords ‘no rare and red, and yellow ; there is 2 valnable quarry of it ot 
few characteristic plants. From the tildness Mount Loftus. we 8 owl of the county of Down, 
of the'climate, the extensive tracts of , and the vast it is met with in masses; and in other 


— ranges that intersect the country, and af- it ap to the hills; it also abounds in the 
eapacious basins for its numerous lakes, it is ob- neighbourhood of Dublin ; and is found emerging from 
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beneath the basalt mountain of Sleeve-Gallen in the 


“>” county of Derry. It is every where used for architec- 


Limestone. 


tural pu , ’ 
The following facts respecting the granite near Dub- 
lin, may be interesting in a geological point of view. 
From the shore, on the south side of Dublin Bay, there 
, ina south-western direction, a broad body of 

ite, bounded on its eastern and western sides by 
incumbent rocks of great variety. At Killarney, schis- 
tose rocks repose for a considerable extent on granite ; 
and the line of junction, which begins at the sea side, 
may be traced for some miles across the country. On 
the shore, it is traversed by numerous veins, many of 
which are themselves composed of granite ; and, in 
some instances, two veins of this substance, differing 
from each other, and from the mass, in fineness, and in 
the proportion of their ingredients, are seen to inter- 
sect. The actual contact of granite with incumbent 
rocks, has been observed at saveral places in the coun- 
ties of Dublin and Wicklow. On the shore of Dub- 
lin Bay, not far from Blackrock, a mass of compact 
limestone is visible within a few fathoms of the gra- 
nite ; but, in the intermediate space, the rock is con- 
¢ealed. On the western boundary of the granite. 
rocks nearest to Dublin, rocks composed of trap occur; 
and thence, to the south-west, along the borders of the 
counties of Wicklow and Kildare, there are various in- 
termediate rocks between the granite and the limestone 
of the flat country to the westward. 

Limestone is met with in general in great abundance 
in all the counties of Ireland, except Wexford, Wick- 
low, Tyrone, and Antrim. It has already been men- 
tioned, in treating of the soils of Ireland, that the ri- 
vers Barrow, Lee, Bride, Kenmare, and Blackwater, 
form the boundary of the limestone districts in their re- 
spective courses. Of this mineral, there are several 
kinds, both such as are interesting to the geologist, and 
such as are useful in an economical point of view. The 
quarries in the immediate vicinity of Dublin, afford 
many varieties of calcareous productions.. The czlp of 
Mr. Kirwan is the prevailing rock. Brown spar is 
found in some quarries ; and beds of esian lime- 
stone have been observed on the Dodder. The lime- 
stones of Ireland are not less important in an economi- 
cal point of view. Limestone of a/fine white grain, ly- 
ing in strata from four inches to two feet thick, and of 
which columns have been raised between nine and ten 
feet long, and from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, 
abounds at Ardbraccan, in Meath. This limestone re- 
ceives avery high polish ; and, when long exposed to the 
air, assumes a greyish colour. Blue and white limestone 
found in the county of Derry. Some of the former is 
little inferior to marble. But perhaps the most useful 
limestone for building is that found in Kilkenny. Itis 
of various colours, white, reddish, and black. The last 
is of a remarkably fine texture, and susceptible of a high 
polish, All the limestone of Kilkenny contains marine 
shells of various species, as well as impressions of corale 
eries, &c. Marble, by no means of inferior quality, 
is met with in many parts of Ireland. The most beau- 
tiful is that of Kilkenny. Th Black Quarry, which 
lies about half a mile to the south of the town of Kil- 
kenny, affords a species of marble nearly equal in qua- 
lity to that of Italy. The ground is black, varied with 
white marks, which assume a stronger tint when expo- 
sed to the air. About 50 tons annually are exported. 
Marble is also found in the counties of Cork, Armagh, 
Down, Kerry, &c. Limestone, containing iron and 
manganese, is found in various parts of Kilkenny. A 
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ies of whetstone, which, after being boiled in oil, is 
used by the country people for whetting razors, &c. is 
met with on the mountain of M: _ The moun- 
tain of Altahoney, in county Dowy, abounds in white 
calcareous spar, which is used for tombstones, window- 
stools, &c. In the Cave of Dunmore, in the county of 
Kilkenny, alabaster abounds in large masses, 


Basalt next claims our attention, in this necessarily Basalt 


imperfect account of the mineralogy of Ireland. “ The 
basaltic district of this country, occupies a range of 
coast stretched out from the es of Carrickfergus 
on the one hand, to Lough Foyle on the other, and 


‘extends inland to the southern shores of Lough Neagh.” 


The basaltes of this district is generally amosphous, but 


not unfrequently disposed in thick beds.».At the Giant’s Gian 


wl 
vs 


Causeway, it is most perfect in its form. Here, there Causeway 


are large pillars of it perpendicular to the horizon ; in: 


other places, thejr position is oblique; and in a few, 
the basaltic pillars form a variety of regular curves. 
At the Doon Point, in the island of. Raghery, all the 
three kinds are seen, the pillars being perpendicular, 
horizontal, and bending. (See Giant's Cenateat The 
promontories of Fairhead, and Bengore, (see F AIRHEAD, ) 
and Cape Pleskin, have already been mentioned, in 
describing the coast of Ireland; but it will be proper 
in this place, again to advert to the last in a geologicat 
point of view. About ten or twelve feet from the soil 
Cape Pleskin “ begins to assume a columnar tenden- 


cy, forming a range of massy pillars of basaltes, which, 
stand perpendicular to the horizon, presenting, in the. 


sharp face of the promontory, the appearance of a mag- 
nificent gallery or. colonnade upwards of sixty feet in 
height. ‘This colonnade is supported on a solid base of 


coarse black irregular rock, near sixty feet thick, abound-. 


ing in élebs and air-holes; but mate comparatively 
irregular, it may be evidently observed to affect a pecu- 
liar fissure, tending, in many places, to run into regu- 
lar forms, resembling the shooting of salts, and many 
other substances, during a hasty erystallization, Under 


this great bed of stone, stands a second range of pillars: 


between forty and fifty feet in height, less gross, and 
more sharply defined than those of the upper story ;. 


many of them, of a close vein, emulating even the- 
neatness of the columns in the Giant’s Causeway. This. 


lower range is borne on a layer of red ochre stone.” 
The ranges of pillars are more perfect in propesuos as 


they lie deeper in the ground. The second range of 


Cape Pleskin, consists of pillars more perfect than the 
upper range, and the basalt itself has fewer irregularities 
and imperfections ; and the pillars. of the Giant’s Cause- 


way, which lie still lower, are yet more perfect, aswell’ 


as the basalt more close and uniform in its texture. 
Where the forms of crystallization of the basalt are im- 
perfect, the pillars assume various directions ; but their. 

eral and natural position appears to be horizontal. 


he following is a list of the strata at Cape Pleskin, Strata. — 
as given by Mr. Hamilton on. his Letters on this coast, there. 


No, 1. Summit, irregular basaltes, shivered’and’ 
cracked at the surface, . . . 4 . 12>feet: 
2, Perpendicular range of gross pillars, eon- 
taining air-holes, . 2. . 2°. . 
8. Gross bed of rude basaltes, shewing 
marks of a tendency towards forms, re- 
sembling an imperfect crystallization, 
4, Second range of regular pillars, neat, 


60 feet, 


and divided into joints, . . . 40 feet. 
Carry over . . 172 feet: 
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_ Brought over . rate feet. pitch, or bituminous coal, and having a conchoidal frac- Statistics. 


ange of pillars rests. ble of recelvin a considerable polish Imes ~ 
; iron ore amid the bed diately below this rower stratum, there is generally 


a appearance, fri- . hie nose game on marl, 
resembling a variety of stea- Pasar De an average about r cent. care~ 
: eee oe. 0°) 92 feet. ous matter. Se ee this district, uni- 
on wo ts, beds of table = =——verrsally' rests on a solid mass of clay and li ne 

n which thin strata of = a ees mgm together, and extending to an unknown 


: « , a J ve ae 
way, owe Were a al . — Sepa oe discovered some rare mine- Rare mine- 
7 ee Sree) Potale . o>. $74 feet. rals in Ireland, w it will be proper to no- Tals. 

| commissioners tice here. © Vesuvian has been found at Kilranelagh, in 


Sthebogs = drain ogs of Ireland, (to which we have alrea- a rock composed of common et, quartz, and feld- 
not 


d just 
Ms rg em ye emer “gy of some parts of is 
ais a men on subjects. At compound, in thé lead mines in the of Wicklow. 
island of Allan, which adjoins The precious beryl has been found in in granite 
limestone es i near. ; and cronebane in the same county, 
nce ee ae 5°, and with a and in the Du mountains near Dundrum. The 
dip 20" eat of uth Between this edge and the base Douce mountain, in the county of Wickiow, is compo- 
the Hill of Allan, hills of limestone gravel occur; sed of micaceous slate, in which andalusite has been 
but at the base, a rock composed of breccia; found. A variety of the same mineral has been found 


from Mr. Griffith, (the em- discovered, a few the surface, in yellow clay. 

ape eo ees Sarees) that of the four The county of Kerry is remarkable for transparent re- 
cei ticoe earn ere w eeenct gular crystals, known under the name of Kerry stones. 
the i peat, of the av They are harder, larger, and possess more brilliancy, 
ness of 25 feet, nowhere less than 12, nor fuund to ex- than the Bristol stones. Amethysts have been disco- 
0 Se es Sey in its ap- vered in the clefts near Kerryhead. 


pearance es, in proportion to the di at Pieces of native gold have, at different times, been Golu: 
which at lies. On surface, po ar pais discovered in a mountain stream flowing down from F 
moss of various i to the depth of about 10 Cronebane, and on the declivity of a mountain, seven 
feet, of a ees the fibres of similar vege- miles west of Ashlon, in the county of anaco About 
tables in stages of decomposition, proportion- twenty years ago, govermment thought it w while 

ed to their depth from the surface—generally, how- to prosecute the search for gold here ; but it was soon 
ever, ey ) to be tothepur- proved, or the poy found would ae defray _ 
poses of fu this, alight black- expence. Considerable quantities of silver a’ or= Silver. 
ish brown ‘the of a moss still visi- merly to have been obtained from the ee tev in 


ble, though not. ) ptending to a further Antrim, , and Tipperary ; but the works were de- | 
i of perh: eae ae this. the instance stroyed Po 3 Irish insurrections in the time of Charles 
i ee ene. Griffith's re- I. Copper is found at Ross Island, in the Lake of Kil- Copper. 
are found branches and twigs of alder and larney ; at Mucross ; at Cronebane and Ballymurtagh, 
; but we do not uriderstand him as being of opi- in the county of Wicklow ; and also in some parts of 


wnion, that such is by any mean the case. At the counties of Cork, Clare, Meath, Waterford, and 
a Gees, dome. the fibres of matter cease to Dublin: but at present, it is believed no mine 
be visible ; the colour of the turf becomes blacker, and is wrought in Ireland. Lead is found near Enniscor- Lead. 
its substance much more ¢ ; its ties as thy, in Wexford; and near Glendallogh in Wicklow, 
fael more valuable, and ; increasing in the de- in the vicinity of Dublin ; and in the of Done- 


of blackness and compactness proportionate to its gal: but bove r two of tl i 
Fs N of the bog it forma p back a vie ak fb tely, HORII Widious: pasts trea 
as bey, , when dry, has a strong resemblance to of sand i the mide of the seventeenth cen- 

y 
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Statistics. tury, iron works were very common; but at t 


—— there were few or none. In the peninsula of 


Cobalt. 


Tin-stone. 


Coal. 


Tenures. 


owth, 
grey ore of manganese has been obtained in consider- 


able quantity. It is also found in various of Kil- 
kenny, in the mountains of Glanmore, in Mayo, and in 
several other counties. Cobalt is found in the copper 


ine at Mucross; and a variety of the earth black co- 
balt ore of Werner, has been found in the peninsula of 
Howth. Fragments of tin-stone oecur in the gold mine 
in Wicklow. Porcelain earth, in purity equal to the 
« China clay” of Cornwall, has been found on the south- 

stern side of the same county. 

Coal is met with in various parts of Ireland. In Ul- 
ster there are two coal mines wrought ; one in Antrim, 
at Ballycastle, and the other in Tyrone, near Dungan- 
non. In Connaught, collieries are wrought near Arig- 
na, in the county of’ Leitrim. The province of Lein- 
ster, however, seems to possess the nfost abundant sup- 

ies of coal, which is wrought near Castle Coomer, at 

joonane, in Queen’s county, and at Kilkenny. Castle 
Coomer colliery is the largest in the kingdom, F 
thousand tons are raised annually. The number :of 
colliers employed is 600. The coal is extracted at the 
expence of 10s. per ton. This coal is generally deemed 
one of the most pure found any where. Mr. Wake- 
field, however, represents it, as well as all the other 
coal of Ireland, as of an inferior quality to the bitumi- 
nous coal of England. In the province of Munster, a 


-vein, the continuation of the Castle Coomer:coal, is 


wrought in Ti . The barony of Duhallow, in 
the aasieg of Cork, is the only part of the southern 
ion of the province of Munster in which coal has 
discovered. This vein extends to Kerry. 
Mineral springs are found in almost every county. 
They are chiefly chalybeates. Those most frequently 


‘visited by invalids, are Lucan, near Dublin; Swadlen- 


bar, in the county of Cavan ; Johnstown, near Urling- 
ford, in the county of Kilkenny ; and Mallow, in the 


.county of Cork, 


CHAP, Il. 


Landed rly— Tenures —Estates—Farms—Leases 
—General Character of the Agriculture of Ireland— 
Arable Husbandry—Implements—Crops—W heat, &c. 
—Potatoes—Flax—Dairy Hushandry—Grazing Hus- 
‘bandry—Catile—Sheep—Horses—Hogs, Sc. 


‘Tue tenures by which almost all the estates in Ire- 
land are held, are derived from grants made in the 
times of Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, or 
William III. A few proprietors, however, especially 
in the province of Connaught, hold their estates by 
original title to the soil. 

In the History of Ireland, we have already adverted 


“to the forfeitures of landed property, which arose out 


of the frequent resistance which the Irish made to the 


‘power of the English. In this place, it may be r 


to consider them more particularly, as we shall thus 
more clearly point out the titles on which by far the 
ter part of the landed property of Ireland is held. 

y the attainder of John O'Neil, and his associates, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, more than half of the 
province of Ulster was vested in the crown, which was 
bestowed upon the English lords, in such a manner as to 
secure the English power in Ireland. After the rebel- 
lion of the Earl of Desmond was quelled, his immense 


“estate was forfeited, and appropriated to the same pur- 


‘ture. 


orty Poof lng Wi and assorting the grants. 
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pose. On this occasion, lands were offered to -settlers ° Statistios.- 


so low as tw: ce per acre. At this period, and on 
these terms, Sir Walter Raltigh and others obtained 
grants. On the flight of fe age andythose who had 
espoused his cause, more 500,000 acres were to 
be disposed of in the six northern counties. As abuses 
had arisen from the grants having been too large on 
former occasions, they were made considerably smaller 
at this time. The Corporation of London obtained its 
large ions in the county of by this forfei- 
The forfeited lands in ‘the time of Cromwell, 
were appropriated chiefly to the di of the ar- 
rears due to the English army. Connaught was entire- 
ly reserved for the Irish. After all these assignments, 
however, the counties of ‘Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, and 
Cork, were still unappropriated, and these were re- 
served to be disposed of as parliament thought quand 

subs 


‘On the Restoration, the act of settlement, and t 


sequent bill of explanation, (both of which have been 
adverted to in the history,) were passed, for the pur- 
In the 

illiam, forfeitures were made to the 
extent of upwards of one million acres, and of the va- 
lue of upwards of £200,000 a-year. By the articles 
of Limeric and Galway, of these forfeitures were 
restored ; but it is 
the estates forfeited, from the 18th of February 1688, 
and not restered, amount to upwards of one million 


and a half. ; 
The tenure of landed pro in Ireland differs, in 
one ct, very considerably from that by which land 


is held in England ; for, with but two exceptions, there 


are no manorial rights in Ireland. _The income of es= Rstates. 


tates varies very much—from the lowest value to up- 
wards of £100,000 pe annum. There are several es« 
tates of upwards of 50,000 acres. It was formerly a 
common practice, to grant leases for ever, or for 999 
years, or renewable for lives on a payment of a certain 
fine. Hence the property of. very extensive estates at 
present, is vested in those who receive very little rent 
from them. In Ireland, aw never. erect build- 
ings on their estates, nor expend any thing in repairs ; 
se the leases, in general, contain pore an clauses, 
Six months credit is generally given on the rents, 
which renders the pe A dependent on the land- 
lord. In many leases te 

paying his rent, to labour for his landlord at an inferior 
rate of wages. The system of what are called “mids: 
dle men,” prevails very much in Ireland: These are 
persons who rent land from the seed and let: 
them again to the real occupiers. Sometimes there are 
several renters between the landlord and the occupier ; 
and the latter is answerable, not only forthe rent to 


ted, that the gross value of . 


the person under whom he dire¢tly ‘holds, but also. for® - 


the rent due by each renter to the person above him, 
and by the first renter to the proprietor: This system 
arises from the poverty of the Irish farmers in general ; 
but it evidently not only proceeds from poverty, but 
tends to increase it. The leases commonly 
61 years and lives—31 years and lives—31 years— 
21 years and lives—and 21 years; according to Mr. 


Wakefield, or £1, 7s. 1d. Irish money per Irish acre. Rent, 


In some counties, the green, or cultivated acres, average 
from £2, 10s. to £3, 8s; the Jatter is the case with 


the pasture land of Limeric, whereas the acres 
in Mayo-and Ferman: do not aver: above £1, 5s. 
In some parts of Ireland the value of estates is at 30 


years purchase ; in general it does not exceed 20; and 
in some places it is not more than 16 or 18, 


granted, are’ 


nant is bound, besides Leases. 


- 
c 
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considering the of Treland, it will be ture of Ireland. In consequence of the village-part- Statistics. 
—— to divide it into three parts. The arable hus- nership system, which prevails in the western counties Tilees hee 
Pandey farmers in the eastern parts wands: 


, the dairy husbandry, and the grazing husban- —the small manu 
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upon the iryportation for the last ten years) of the 
Shes eras obey we eapaly fe 0a Wate al 
’ The comparison of the prices of corn in 
Ireland, with the value of corn exported from 
thence in the last year, 42,938,180, affords a striking 
Practical illustration of the foregoing reasoning 


—— of oats, per barrel of 14 stone, 34s. 23s. 
Tt is of observation, how much larger the 
corn imported Great Beitain from 


In rece sixteen years, the value of the whole 


379,027 ; being £616,075 more than one-seventh 


of Ulster—the small subdivisions of property through. 
out the greater of the southern coast—the large 
tracts of mountains—and the extensive grazing one 
tures and farms in other parts of Ireland, there 
is little room for tillage husbandry. This husbandry _ 
varies so much in different parts of Ireland, that Mr. 
Wakefield, in order to give a clear and accurate idea of 
it, divides the whole country into nine districts. 
In the first district he comprehends the flat parts of 
Antrim, the eastern side of Tyrone, Down, Armagh, 
Monaghan, and Cavan. In this district: the farms are 
extremely small ; in consequence of which, the land is 
generally dug with the Potatoes, flax, and oats, 
are the commmonly cultivated ; and these are 
till the land is exhausted, when it is recruited 
By the cow, the goat, two or three poke 
poultry lying u it some 
vised ix this dlisted Die int Catal dad ee 
structure, and do their work in the most sloven! man. 


the other operations of iculture are performed in 
is distri Sad vee % The little wheat 


a flail. eae Reaves. 25 wel oe St tee Breese fart 
of Treland, the corn is thrashed on the highways, and 
is dressed by letting it fall nd pep A eve, which, 
a strong wind, is y a woman as 

Sew fuck as cy eondl hs bar eies'can vee. 
the second district, Mr. Wakefield comprises 
the northern of Antrim, London , the north 
and west of Tyrone, and the whole of Donegal. Til- 
here is in a much worse state than in the first dis- 
. There is no clover ; and, with the exception of 

a little near Derry, no wheat, 2 

The third district Sener the northern part of 
Fermanagh. Here the farms are much Jarger than in 
either of the former districts, the agriculture better, 
and the crops more productive. Some wheat is grown, 
but oats are the most prevalent crop. A small portion 
of the land, however, 1s only employed in ey Co 

The fourth. district ises Sligo, Mayo, Galway, 
op a te 
some parts of this distri culture is - 
ly pursued ; but in other the land is cultivated 
le Ah b, drawn by hing | rac phe In 

mun, ice of yoki to ugh 
ie tie tal Le ah Belowed ot Ise wish to peas 
colts in the spring. Oats are chiefly raised in this dis. 
trict ; tet ‘dine ih ama-couet of Silas considerable 
uantities of barley are grown. A large portion of this 
distr ict is let on partnership-leases, according to the 
village system. 

In the fifth district, which comprehends Limeric, 
Kerry, the south-west and northern parts of Cork, and 
part of the county of Waterford, little corn is grown, 
with the ion of the southern part of Cork. 

In the sixth district, which takes in the remainder 
of Cork, most of the land is in ; and, where it 
isin tillage, the spade i ly used. 

The seventh district comprehends some parts of Tip. 
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Wheat, &c. 
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the horses, and a third presses on the beam, to keep it Statistics. 
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perary, and King’s and Queen's Counties. Here a great 
deal of corn is grown ; and the agriculture is good, in 
comparison with that which is pursued in any of the 
preceding districts. More attention is paid to a sys- 
tematic course of cropping, and keeping the land in 
good heart. Oxen and horses are used for the plough. 
In some parts turnips are grown, but they are seldom 
hoed. Ninety acres are considered a large tillage farm. 

The eighth district comprises Wexford, and a part 
of Wicklow. In some parts of this district beans are 
cultivated; but they are sown broadcast, and never 
hoed. Even here, their mode of ploughing is very 
awkward. One man holds the plough, another leads 


down. - i ; 
The last district comprehends the ferthern part of 
Kilkenny, Kildare, and the cultivated parts of West 
Meath, Meath, and Lowth. Wheat enters into the 
common course of crops; but the fallows are bad, 
Clover has been introduced, but it is sown on exhaust« 
ed land. The farms are much larger here than in an 
other parts of the country, The ploughs are very ba 
ly constructed, and are drawn by six oxen and horses. 


The following Table, given by Mr. Wakefield, exhi- Average 
bits, according to him, the average produce of the nine produce. 


districts : 


; ¢ an paunes.. | avoirdupols. | Avairdupols. | Avorrdupols. | sAvoitupes. | 2% Gallons. 
DISTRICTS, . - 
: a Wheat. Bear. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Flax. 

. i Seed. |Prod Seed. Prod |. |Prod jSeed. [Produce Reed, Produce. Seed, [Produce 
lst District. Part of Antrim, part of Tyrone, Down, 

Armagh, Monaghan, and Cavan .. ++ .+-+++% 224) 2274 | 203) 3500 | 209] 2982 | 333] 2636 |2392/22,248| 30 | 785 
2d, Part of Antrim, Londonderry, part of Tyrone - - -| 175| 2135 | — | ——= | 203| 2646 | 291) 3227 15,183 
Sd, Fermanagh . . 2-6 ee eee eee eee eees o return, ; 
4th, South of Fermanagh, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Clare, 

Roscommon, and Longford - . . 1.5. see eee 222 | 2024 |196| 3584 | 244) 2765 | 308) 2749 2 22,289 
5th, Limeric, Kerry, part of Cork, Waterford ....- - 243 | 2537 | 261) 4480 | 249| 3024 | 2981 2970 [2592 24,328} — | 972 
6th, Southern part of Cork . 2... ees eee eee The returns being according to the English acre, are not taken into the average. 
7th, Tipperary, Queen’s and King’s County ......- 232 | 1857 | 187) 3131 | 173) 2828 |320| 2265 |2660|22,358 
Sth, Wexford, and part of Wicklow......+-+++> 186} 2020 | — | —— | 296} 2614 |368] 2606 |2632/21,140| — | 896 
9th, Kilkenny, Kildare, West Meath, Meath, Lowth, ; q : 

and Dublin® «<2. oe 0 0 ols 6 cis ole ais 0 oie e 257) 2353 | 211} 3494 | 246) 3235 |361| 3063 |2 7,113| — | 824 
Average in Winchester bushels to the Irish acre... . - 3.38 | 33.6 |4.01| 69.2 |4.4 | 546 [8.4 | 72.4 
To the English acre... - 1 se ee eee ee ee Pose 20.74 ie-47 42.7 |2.71| 33.7 |5.18| 44.5 


The rudeness of the Irish plough has been already 
adverted to. It is made chiefly of wood, with a ve' 
long beam, without a swillyard: the breast, which is 
also of wood, has seldom any ground; and the share 
has hardly any wing. In Wexford, the beam is shorter 
thari in any of the other counties, and the sock in 
neral is of cast iron, The Scotch plough has been in- 
troduced within these few years. The flail is seldom 
heavier than a schoolboy’s whip. The spade is much 
narrower than the English spade ; the handle generally 
five feet long: .the handle of the shovel is still larger, 
it is sometimes rounded, sometimes pointed, and often 
square at the end. The loy, which is much used in 
Ireland, is a long narrow spade, which projects entire- 
ly on the right side of the’ handle: its breadth is that 
of the foot. The slane is a double loy, used in cutting 
turf. The sliding cars have no wheels: the ends of the 
shafts are shod with iron, with a wicker basket suspend- 
ed between them. Cars are small carts, having the 
wheel fixed to the axle-tree, which turns round along 
with it. ‘The wheel is not spoked, but solid. The cars 
are difficult to be turned. 

Little labour is bestowed on fallows in Ireland; and 
that little is very ill done. Three ploughings are deem- 
ed amply sufficient ; and in consequence of these being 

rformed with a rude and inefficient plough, not fol- 

owed by the other necessary operations, the ground is 
generally full of weeds. The Irish, however, bestow 
a great deal of labour in trenching their land. . By this 
operation they form it into beds, and shovel out a dee 

trench between them, throwing up the earth; this is 
dotte to all land, rage fi ploughed or dug, while the 
crop 1s growing: the expence Is eight shillings per acre. 

When Boate wrote his riteett history oe A eland, 
wheat appears to have been cultivated only in a very 
partial manner in the province of Connaught; and, from 


"the account which has been given Of the agriculture of 


Ireland in its different districts, it will be seen that, 
even at present, its cultivation is very limited. There 
is little or no wheat grown in the counties of Monaghan, 
Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Leitrim, or 
Cavan ; the principal wheat districts are the counties 
of Kilkenny, Carlow, Dublin, Meath, Louth, and p 

of Limeric, Tipperary, Clare, and Cork. The red 

mas is the kind most in use. Apring wheat grows well 
near the sea coast. of Wicklow. Wheat is generally 
sown after potatoes, or a fallow: little attention is paid 
to it while growing. The Irish wheat is for the most 
part coarse, and of inferior quality ; in consequence 
either of the wetness of the climate, or bad harvesting; 
it all requires to be kiln dried. Barley is by no means 
generally cultivated in Ireland : it is of inferior quality 
to that grown in England, not yielding so much saccha-- 
rine matter by 20 per cent. Where barley is cultiva- 
ted it is sown after potatoes. Bere, or big, is grown in 


Kildare, Meath, West Meath, Longford, and in the north . 


on cut-out bogs. _Meslin, or a mixture of wheat and 
rye, is sown near Drogheda, at the rharket of which it 
finds a ready sale. peas Ne 
Of all the species of corn, oats are the most exten- 
sively cultivated ; forming the principal part of the 
food of the people, a market for them is every where to 
be found. It is calculated, that throughout the whole 
kingdom, there are ten acres of oats for one of any other 
species of corn. They are sown after wheat, potatoes, 
ax, and barley ; and even year after year in succes 
sion, till the land is quite exhausted. In the mountain. 
ous districts, the black oat is generally sown ; of late 
years the potatoe oat has been introduced into the lower. 
grounds. The Irish oats are not equal in weight or 
quality to the English. Beans are cultivated no where 
except in parts She oe of Wexford. Rape. is 
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practised in Dorsetshire, Devon- Statistics. 
shire, and other counties in the west of England, of =“\v—”" 
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Statistics. for seed in King’s and Queen's Counties, and in Down. The method practi 
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Ireland has long been eee Cmorere vty 
quantities of potatoes it produces, as well as for their ex- 
cellent quality. They are planted on every kind of soil, 
or on beds. The former method 
» but it is gaining ground 


one lined wi : 
10s. per acre ; the whole expence 
her eggs rent, varies ares 13 to 
uce varies very much ; per- 
rye, 20 stone pa Po sack, and 
may be deemed not unusual pro- 


almost the whole of Ire- 
Wexford ; but it is princi- 
of Ulster: it follows po- 
The plough is seldom em- 
most part, being 
taken 


from the tren is 
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= barley. 


parts in any considerable degree, 
vernment afforded premiums for that purpose. 
"quantity of land sown with hemp, as returned to the 
inen Board in 1808, was only 325 acres. 
Ireland, it does not seem 
to specify any, the fiorin grass, or 
agrostis stolonifera, which has lately very highly 
extolled by Dr. Richardson. Its merits, however, are 
not nearly eg great as he ts them ; and, indeed, 
the only situation for which it is adapted, is sea-walls, 
where its roots run and bind them = 
imperfect a ward nature 
pected, that layi 


after grass is cut for hay, it is formed by the hand 
what are called “ 8," each of which is as 


which blows through them, are soon dried ; and 

i ee ee 
ty is further inju 

na so that oa howd 


hay is very indifferent. 


yt seen that very little 
cultivated. In the west and south-west, it is 
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The dairy eaeeted race eh nergy 
s the most extensi d th 
best ‘im Ireland. Kerry, Cork, Waterford and 
ates enny, Carlow, Meath, West Meath, Long- 
= , and oS ape pened ayer sare poe 
Leitrim and-Sligo, are princi occupi i 
farms. fiaiaieihe ont peodeeet es med deal phe 
made on the small tenures in Cavao, Monaghan, and 


letting dairies to dairymen, at so much a cow per an- 
num, is followed in the south of Ireland. The average 
number of cows on a dairy farm is about 30 or 40; three 
acres of land, of middling quality, are deemed neces- 
sary for the subsistence of each cow. The average 
produce of milk is 8 quarts in 24 hours in summer ; 
and 5 quarts in winter ; abl none cows will give half 
a cwt. of butter in a week. The best butter is made 
in Carlow, and the worst is produced from the rich soil 
of Limeric and Meath. Butter of the first quality is 
sent to England, where it is either consumed or ship- 
ped for the East and West Indies; the next sort is sent 
to Spain, and the third to Portugal. ‘The fattening of 
calves for veal is little practised in any part of Ireland. 

The grazing husbandry of Ireland is not, as in Eng- 
land, united with the til husbandry 
large tracts of land, exclusively devoted to the breeding 
of cattle, as in the Highlands of Scotland. The moun- 
tains of Ireland, instead of being grazed by those who 
farm them, are frequently let, on a partnership-lease, to 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring od -waerg each of whom 
turns in a certain number of cattle, horses, goats, or 
geese, according to the rent he pays. The few cattle 
Chat ave Sil ar the niubaaitiown Glatri icts, are generally 
very poor. The most extensive and valuable lands for 
fattening cattle are in Munster, viz. the Caucases on the 
banks of the Shannon and Fergus, and in parts of the 
counties of Limeric and Tipperary. Some parts of 
Cork, Queen's County, West Meath, a small part of 
Louth and Kildare, also contain rich grazing land. 

The native Irish cattle are nearly extinct; they are 
narrow in the loins and thin in the quarters ; with 
short legs, large bellies, and white faces. The Ke 
stock are a distinct breed. The Holderness, Stafford- 
shire, and Devonshire breeds, are the aor ones 
which have been introduced from England: the Staf- 
fordshire is the most common on the grazing lands, or 
meen mixture of the native Irish and the Stafford- 

ire. 

A greater extent of country is employed in Ireland 
for the grazing of sheep, re datgraiiong of bul- 
locks. Roscommon, Galway, Clare, Limeric, and 
Tipperary, are the breeding counties for sheep. 
In the province of Ulster there is not a single breeding 
flock. Galway, Clare, Roscommon, Tipperary, and 
Meath, are the principal fattening counties. Mr. Wake- 
field says, that in the whole course of his tour, he never 
saw a ‘old ; and only once sheep feeding on tur- 
nips. ‘The native Irish sheep are small, and are co- 
vered with nearly as much hair as wool ; but they are 
new not common. In uence of their having been 
crossed with different kinds of English sheep, the Irish 
sheep at present, are of the polled, long-woolled kind, 
and, in the great breeding counties, very large. In 
many parts of Ireland, they are kept only for their wool, 
and this only for the use of the family. A breed of 
fine woolled sheep, peculiar to the mountains of Wick- 
low, exhibit the only traces of a distinct race of short 
woolled sheep in the island. 

The native Irish horse is a very useful animal: it 
seldom exceeds 15 hands in height, and is very hardy 
and sure-footed. This breed is very much used by the 
linen-merchants of Ulster, in riding from market to 
market. A large, long, blood horse is much reared in 
Meath, and is to be found in most of the rich grazin 
counties. But the horse, usually employed for all 
kinds of labour in Ireland, is the one first described. 
There are few parts of this country in which goats are 


Grazing. 


; nor are there © 


Cattle, 


Sheep. 


Horses. 
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not kept. Those belonging to the cottars, are general- 
ly confined by a sether to the tops of the banks. . In 
the mountains, where they are numerous, they are quite 
at liberty. Many of the poorer families have no other 
milk but what their goats afford. The Irish breed of 
hogs is very tall, long, and narrow in the loins. They 
are met with in every part of the kingdom. No pea- 
sant is without one, They. are fattened principally 
with potatoes ; and afterwards sold, far the ee of 
paying the rent. Breeding sows are generally kept by 
dairymen. Rabbit warrens are not numerous in Ire- 
land ; but some of them are very extensive. On the 
east side of the river Bann, there are two, one of which 
contains 500 acres, and the other about 2000. - It-is sin- 
gular, that the hair of the hares in Ireland will not felt ; 
whereas the rabbit hair in ‘that country, answers re- 


_ markably well in the manufacture of hats. 


Linen -ma- 
nufacture, 


Bees thrive remarkably well,on the dry hills in the 
county of Down, and the honey there is highly esteem- 
ed for its fine flavour; but the breeding of them is 
much on the decline in this county as well as in Kil- 
kenny, where formerly a considerable quantity of meat. 
was made. The county of Wextord is celebrated for 
erammed fowls; and there is a fair at Ballyheague, in 
that county, expressly for the sale of poultry of all 
kinds, Families send thither froma great distance, to 
porsbene store fowls. Turkeys are numerous in Ire- 
jand.: The warmth of the cabins, into which they are 
always admitted, is favourable to their increase. Inthe 
county of Cork, there is a fair fora sale of them. 


CHAP: IV. 
Manufaclures-—Linen—Cotton— Woollen, &c.—Distilla- 


tion—Flour Mills—Salting Provisions, §c.—Fish- 
eries—Trade and Commerce— Revenue and Finance. 


The linen manufacture is very justly considered as 4 


the staple manufacture of Ireland. It was-established 
by the Earl of ‘Strafford, when he was lord lieutenant 
of this country, in the reign of Charles I. In order to 
fix it on a firm foundation, he brought flax seed from 
Holland, and spinners and manufacturers from the Ne- 
therlands and France. His lordship.himself afterwards 
embarked in the business, and expended £30,000 of 
his private fortune. 
In consequence of the civil wars between Charles and 
his parliament, this manufucture languished, and had 
almost been annihilated, when the Duke of Ormond 
gave it his patronage, and took measures for its re-esta- 
blishment. His measures were successful ; and, as he 
sent persons into the Netherlands to learn the best 
mode of raising flax, and procured manufacturers from 
Brabant, France, and Jersey, it was soon placed on a 
better and.firmer footing than it had ever been. The 
places where the manufacture was first ied on.in 
the Duke of Ormond’s time, were near Dublin, where 
cordage, sail cloth, ticking, and linen of Irish yarn, . 
were manufactured, of excellent quality ; and at Car- 
rick. Before he quitted the government of Ireland in 
the year 1669, the linen trade was fully established, 
and in a promising condition. In the beginning of the 
next century, parliament took it under its protection ; 
considerable sums of money were voted for its support ; 
a board of trustees was established ; and bounties were 
granted on the exportation of Irish linen, In 1737, 
the board exerted themselves in the introduction from. 
France, and establishment .in Ireland, of the cambric 
manufacture, 


PREL'AND.. 


* 
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The raw material for the linen manufacture, is al- Seatistien.- 


most entirely grown in Iréland. The folhowi 


Teble“—“v—"2 


shews the number of acres sown with flax-in'the year Raw ma- _ 


1810. 
acre sown with flax. Hence it may-fairly be caleula- 
ted, that the total number of acres under this plant in 


the year 1810, was about 100,000, which, allowing the - 


arenagoprotaes tole Aaa acre, at 10s. 6d. per - 
stone, the average price.for the seven) years betore 
1810, will give an annual produce of the raw material 
worth £1,500,000. 


" of 
Number of of B of Flax 
Counties, . Acres supposed} Bushels of Flax = 
ive fee ebm [tay eh 
[Antrim . . 7 11,000 3,100 ° 2,900' ** 
[Armagh men 15,00¢ 6,000 6,000 
‘Londonderry 5,000 > 3,200 - 8,000 
‘Tyrone . . 10,241 8,460 7,000 
*pamipc : A 6,000 7,200 5,600 
‘ermanagh . 5,000 5,000 4,400 
‘Monaghan. . 3,200 4,000° 3,600 - 
(Cavan . . 4,300 6,500 - 700 
Down . 2,700 3,200 3,000 
Meath . 112 $42 840 
King’s County 252 - 2,000 1,000 
Louth =. 1,253 11,590 10,431 
Longford . aie 1,325 250 "2a 
‘Kildare and Wicklow 36 100 80 
(Queen’s County 18 il4 43. 
enn Oy pe 50 350 50 
West Meath . . 950 3,000 $00 
Carlow and Wex lll 500 280 
Dublin 
Cork een Gees es ee | 1,734 
Glare. 2... 58 840 3840 
jLimeric " 1,500 3,100 400 
Ps 554 1,572 1,572 
re se Pini iy 1,600 822 
aterford.; . 25 63 19 
Sligo  . . 684 1,800_ 600 
Mayo §. . 1,333 5,308 4,800 
Galway . . 1,196 9,568 _ 8,372 
Leitrim . . 1,565 1,300 1,000 
Roscommon 1,707 1,707 1,707 
Total 76,749 94,145 7 1 2405 


It does not include pieces of land less than an terial. 


EO 


Till the beginning of the present century, the flax Spinning, 


was entirely spun by the hand. Spinning by machi- 
nery was first introduced in the county of Down, and 
afterwards spread into other counties; but it is by no 
means general. This has arisen ‘principally from the 
very low price of labour inevery part of theland. Yarn 
spun by women, is sold in this country much cheaper. 
than 
England. The earnings of the poorer fer 

coaitly not more than. two-pencé a day, working 
diligently from morning to night. There is also ano-. 
ther reason why machinery has not been more 


ly established. It cannot with any: material, however. - 
, exceed the fineness of three hanks in the my i ; 
in it from. . 


whereas women, when the flax is good, can 
twelve to twenty hanks. . « To sum up the whole,” 
observes Sir Charles Coote in his Survey of Monaghan, 
«the quantity of yarn spun by machinery, the greater 


price given for it, and the better means of obtaining a . 


market, are in favour of that mode with respect to 
coarse yarn. On the other hand, the low price.of la- 
bour, the superior fineness of the wrought material, and 
the expence of machinery, with its wear and tear, are 
very great drawbacks ; yet it may be estimated, that the - 
balance is in favour of the former, to the amount, it is. 


— 


same article manufactured by machinery in. . 
ales are fires - 


of the 
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the total value will be £562,500 Sterling. On the Statistics, 


Bann, which is the principal river in the county of —~~— 
Down, there are 20 which bleach on 
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an average 8000 pieces » or 160,000 pieces ; 
the value of which is i at upwards of half'a 
million. 

The tity of linen sold in Dublin, in 1808 and 
1809, will be seen from the following statement, ex- 
tracted from the Appendix to the Linen Board Report. 


A return of Linen, inwards and outwards, at the Linen 
Hall, for one year, ending 1st of March 1809. 


Packs and Boxes. Average Value. 

Inwards . 10,227 . . . 160 each £1,636,320 
Outwards . 9,279 . . . 170 each 1,738,560 
Value remaining in the Hall, Ist March 1808, 408,615 
From which ct linens sent 

from the Hall to merchants’ 

warehouses x E £ 50,000 
More in value outwards than 

inwards . 4 2 102,227 ——- 152,527 


£256,388 


Comparative view of the Linen, ouiwards and jnwards; 
at the Linen Hall, for ons year, ending 1st March 1809. 


Year ending Ist March 1809 10,277 . 9279 
Do. Do. 1808 9,495 . 9060 
Increase in 1809 732. 219 


into Ireland. ‘The first mill for spinnin 
by water was erected in 1754 ; Px og ay. 


ear 1800, 
it appeared, in evidence before Parliament, that the cot- 
ton manufacture, i within a circle of ten miles 


ee ee ee ne ee eee aa 
13,500 worki : it the whole 
ener wae ieee oben ion, amounted to 
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a Belag slisflar, ler toime Teapects, te 
it made its way with greater facility among 
classes, It also affords them higher wages, 
from the manner in which it is carried on ; 
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ven out by the master manufacturer to 
receives so much per piece for his la- 
ove in manufactories. All the spinning 
machinery. The cotton manufacture 
chiefly near Belfast, where it was first 
a, to Dablin, Kildare, Wicklow; 
and At Collon, in Louth, there are 
1300 looms employed in calico weaving ; and at Strat~ 
county of Wicklow, there is also a large 
calico manufactory: the yarn for this is brought from 
Scotland, and wound and wove in the village. The 
manufacture of muslins is also carried on in some parts 
of the counties of Coke Pere ie a County ; 
indeed, it is hi probab' Maaihes 
ve man 2 poe aay 2a Sega 
land, especially in w linen is e; 
the great and obvious 
-'a 
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he demand for either is more prevalent. 
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rapidly, and 


very late introduction Cotton ms. 
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In treating of the sheep husbandry of Ireland, it has 
been remarked, that the demand for them as mutton 
is very limited ; consequently not very many are kept, 
and of those that are, a considerable proportion are ex- 

to England. Hence it will appear, that the 
woollen manufacture, on a large scale, cannot exist In 
Ireland. We have already mentioned, in the history 
of this country, that it was formerly much checked and 
depressed by the jealousy of the English woollen manu- 
facturers, to which the English government very un- 
justly, as well as unwisely, gave its sanction and sup- 
port. And, since the union, which placed the. two 
countries on the same footing, this species of manufac- 
ture does not seem to have flourished. Besides the 
cause already mentioned, which perhaps ought more 
properly to be deemed the effect of the absence of 
woollen manufactories, there is another which operates 
very powerfully and generally. The great mass of the 
people manufacture their own Woollen cloths, All the 
wool that is shorn is manufactured into frieze and lin- 
sey by the proprietors of the sheep, who card, spin, 
weave, dye, and consume it. The poorer classes, who 
cannot afford to purchase oil for their woollen goods, 
extract, in the summer, the juice of the fern root, which 
answers the purpose of oil ; and the twigs of the alder, 
walnut, and oak, with elder berries, &c. are used for 
dyeing. In some parts,of Ireland, the common farm- 
ers and cotters, and their wives and children, manufac- 
ture not only frieze, stockings, linseys, flannels, petti- 
coats, &c. for their own children, but also some woollen 

s for sale. 

As the woollen manufacture on a great scale is not 
established in this country, there are few or none of 
those people who, in England, prepare the wool for the 
manufacturers. There are no wool breakers. There 
are plenty of wool merchants, who buy whole fleeces, 
but none who understand the art of sorting it. As the 
exportation of wool in the yarn is permitted by the 
Trish laws, the principal part of the wool, not used in 
the domestic manufactures, is purchased by the mer- 
chants in the south of Ireland ; and after it is spun there, 
it is exported to England for the Norwich manufac. 
turers. There are, however, a few woollen manufac. 
tures of different descriptions in some parts of this 
country. A small quantity of broad cloth is made at 
Carrick on the Suir; blankets are made at Kilkenny ; 


‘but both these manufactures are on the decline. In 
1800, there were employed at Kilkenny about 780 


Gloves, &c, 


people ; the average number of pieces wove in the year 
were 2500, and the greatest capital at any time em- 
ployed did not exceed £36,000, There is a flannel 
manufactory in the county of Wicklow also on the de- 
cline. Between 1794 and 1809, the total number of 
pieces exposed to sale scarcely exceeded 55,000. A 
small quantity of broad cloth is manufactured at Dub- 
lin; and very lately, in the county of Kildare, a wool- 
len manufacture has been established with shearing ma- 
chinery, and all the other improvements of Yorkshire. 
Broad cloth and blanket manufactories are. established 
no where to the north of the capital, In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cork, and along the coast of that country, 
stuffs are manufactured. 

Gloves are manufactured in some parts of Ireland. 
What are called Limeric gloves are made of the skins 
of calves taken from fat cows. Iron is not manufactu- 
red to any considerable extent at present ; though it 


IRELAND. — 


appears, from Boate, that, in the middle of the 17th Statistics 


century, there were several very large iron founderies 
and manufactories in variéus parts of Ireland. Hard- 
ware articles are manufactured in Dublin ; and reaping 
hooks, scythes, shears, and other coarse implements at 


Carlow. 


This country has long been celebrated for its distil- Distilleries. 


leries, both legal and illegal. _The latter prevail most 
in the northern and north-western counties, and even 
in some of those to the south-west. The following ta- 
ble contains the number of unlicensed stills that were 
seized in the course of five years, from June 1802, to 
June 1806: : 


Year. Stills. Heads, © Worms. 
1802 ~ 4131 ~ 3190 2809 
1803 + 2578 2018 1744 
1804 2360 2021 - 1732 
q 1805 2974 2656 - | .2378 
months to 
June, 1806 1401 1213 - 1074 
Total | 13,439 11,098 9732 


The number of fines imposed on Townlands for illicit. 
distillation in the year 1814 were 3555, and the amount 
of fines was £90,210. The greatest number and 
amount were in the counties of Donegal (727), Cavan 

501), Galway (363), Leitrim (326), and Sligo (304). 

he whole’ receipt of duty on home-made spirits, con- 
sumed in Ireland on an average of theyear 1808 and 1809, 
was about £664,051 ; whereas it is su if duty had 
been paid on all the home-made spirits, it would have 
amounted to upwards of £2,280,000. The principal 
licensed. distilleries are established at Limeric, Cork, 
Ross, Dublin, and Drogheda. In the year 1808, the 
largest distiller in the kingdom made 17,000 gallons of 
spirits per week, and worked his stills between nine 
and ten months in the year. Distillation was first car- 
ried on in the north, and has been introduced into the 
south only within these 30 years. The following table 
will farther illustrate the state of legal distillation in: 
Ireland : ‘ 


has been paid in Ireland, in 
to 5th January 1813. 


Year ending 


Account of the Quantity of Corn Spirits for which Duty. - 
each of 


of the last ten Years, 


Year ending 


5th January Gallons, 5th January Gallons. 
1804... 4,426,085 1809 . .. 3,643,751 
1805... . 8,611,312 1810.... 72,996* 
1806 .°. . 3,756,671 1811)... 4,719,1594 
1807 . . . 3,931,829 1812... . 6,500,361 


1808 .. . 5,707,158 1813 - + + 4,085,913 


Public breweries have been introduced into Leland 
only within these few years. At present, the princi- 
al breweries are at Cork, Fermanagh, Limeric, Water- 
Ford, Roscommon, Dublin, Belfast, Cavan, Armagh, Do- 
noughmore, Dungarvon, &c. Malt is prep “by the 
brewers themselves, and never purchased by maltsters. 
One of the largest breweries in Ireland brews upwards 
of 100,000 barrels per annum. The following Table 
shews the quantity of malt used in the breweries and 
distilleries for several years. > hie y 


* During the greater part of this year distillation from corn was suspended. a 
‘+ Suspension of distillation from corn, and continued during the first quarter of this year. From the 29th of September 1861, to th5 
February 1817, there were 335,347 barrels of corn, 12 stone to the barrel, used in distilling, == 
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for receiving the fish that roam along the coast in search Statistics. 


_—=— Aocemah of a Comat of Mok fe which Duty has been ‘or Rech weter. In this river they fish with nets 18 == 


————  - - 


in each of the last Ten Years, to 5th 
January 1813... rx 
Year ending Year ending . 
Sedona, 2 EET Suh Semuary,. ._-Darele 
1804. . . 905,649 18]1 ... . 642,850 
1805 . - 715,479 1812... - 683,446 
1806... . 705,114 1813... . 562,234 
1807 . . . . 717,232 1815... . 804,327 
- 1808... 604,561 1816 .. . . 679,018 
1 ° ~ 662,019 1817 - - 479,033 
1810... . 753,981 


Se eee ing more gene- 
rally used it was formerly, flour- are more — 


common.” When Mr. Y: 
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‘notibed: "thie 
pal Ireland, that none are left for exportation. 
' The commerce of Ireland was most unjustly shackled Commerce, 


score yards long, and are continually drawing night 
and day, during the whole season ;' two sets of 16 men 
each alternately relieving each other. The best fishing 
is when the tide is coming in. The famous salmon 
leap, or somap' on the Bann, lets for £1000a-year. The 
main stream is always left gpen for the free passage of 
the fish up the river; but on the 12th of August, the 
fishery ceases here, (as it does all over Ireland,) and all 
the other weirs are opened. At this leap, the salmon 
are caught in a trap of basket-work. The fishery for 
salmon at Ballyshannon, on the river Erne, is, peahtns. 
the most uctive, after the fisheries on the Bann: the 
rent is t £1100. There’ is also a productive eel 


here. 
In the south of Ireland, particularly on the Black- 
water, the mode of fishing is different from that follow- 
= in the cit: iene is peed me in the ow 
cal survey enny: “ country catch 
salmon “with ae suspended Bicpenh ewO cots, 
boats, flat-bottomed, narrow, equal at 


w “eonducts it; and when the 
net drawn, the boats are closed imme- 
the places where salmon are 
fish is smoked by means of turf fires, which 
communicate a pleasant flavour to it, and render the 
a valuable commodity in many foreign 
oysters have already been 

for these oysters is so great in 


are small 
‘both ends, and governed by paddles. ‘Two men are in 
the 
A 


g * 
E 


till the year 1780; and even then was not p ona 
fair equitable footing. The Union, -however, has 


shot, popper 

digo, drogs, colours, alum, 

wood, silk, cali earthenware, agp: y ove sus 
, &e.: 


ponear butter, whisky, cattle, flax-seed, yarn, tal- 
, 


considerable ; from France she imports wines particu. 
larly, and exports to France, provisions, linen, &c. 
Portugal sends her wines, particularly their port, and 
her fruits, &c. and receives provisions, butter, &c. The 
trade with Spain consists nearly of the same articles. 
The commerce etme selon and the a= oO 
rope is princi ied.on through E rath 

North i and the West Indies, ie ncete bo very 
extensive. To the former, Ireland sends her linens 
principally, and occasionally butter ; and receives from 
it, flax-seed, &c. To the West Indies, Ireland sends 
i provisions, &c, and receives sugars, &c. 
In further illustration of the commerce of Ireland, 
we shall subjoin the two following sets of Tables. The 
first set exhibiting the export, i ditions yomsiee ee 
principal produce, aud manufactures of this country 


and the second the im and exports generally. 
I. Linen Cloth.— annual .average quantity of pxport of 
linen cloth ex from Ireland from 1700 to 1750, linen. 


was not 4,000,000 yards; from 1750 to 1756, 11,796,361 
yards annually ; from 1757 to 1763, 14,511,973; from 
1764 to 1770, 17,776,862; from 1770 to 1777, 
20,252,239; from the year 1756 to 1773, England was 
the market for nearly 9-10ths of the whole Irish. ex- 


portation, 
20 


; 
’ 
. 


Corn. 
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Account of the Quaitity of Linen Cloth exported Siom 
Teele, from the Sah of March 1800 to'the 5th 
Jantiary 1809 inclusive. 

Years, ‘Yurds. 


Years ending 25th March: 1800 35,676,908 
3-4th to 5th January 1801 25,141,516 
Sth January . . - . 1802 37,767,077 

. . « 1808 35,492,181 


Official Value of Linen exported from Ireland, from 1809 to 1815. 


AND. 
Years. Yards. 

bth Janwary . . . . 1804 Bb Aa as 

— ee — 42,988 62 

va Ne iar 04 534.97 Orr 

Pree eee 


ey a> oer S a 108 43, ‘ 


‘cette 3, g 


7809. isi0.— ‘si. i912, 1sIs. TS1t., 1815. 
e, ot. s £ ow" £ & dl £ x. ' a. ot et Se CY Cee 

Linen, plain 2,926,958 1¢[2,470,790°12/2,456,464'14- 82,092,856 6 $12,385,844 14 812,5991623" 8 0| @,864,97018 
coloured 6151 1} 9738-10] "34697 10 2,446 19 0 3,655 5 6 2,149 11 165 6 0 
cambric 3 340 218 10. 354 OO eRe Oo TT’ 5! 62 15) 0 
Total . 2,933,109 17(2,478,869 22,460,380 14 $812,095, 651.5 “ple.an0 722. 45. 212,601,486 - At EEererse om 


The plain linen spats ‘to ‘Great Britain generally 
amounts, in official value, to upwards .of two, millions. 
Formerly the United States, took off the next largest 
antity—in the year 1811, to the value of upwards of 
2 180,000, but none in i814. or 1815. The export to 
the West Indies appears to be increasing ; being, in 
1804, rather more than £30,000, and in 1815,, upwards 
of £100,000. Spain, since e commencement of her 
revolution, has taken, in 1809,, upwards of £120,000 ; 
and in, 1815, upwards of £90,000. _The exportation. of 


‘Of sever years, éniling ATTT. «v0.0» #RBT,Q12 
Of five years, ending Bath Mar.'1782 + 245,683 
-Of four years, ending 25th Mar. 1789 ¥ 307,691 
Of seven years, ending 25th Mar.1796 «:299,204 
Of seven years, ending: 5th Jan. 1803 « 298,737 
One year, ended: 5th- January, 1804 » 334251 
Real vale’ of the’butter exported; ended) sth Januas 
“ry, 1804; £1;704;680, 2s. 


coloured linen, as appears from the Table, is decreasing. ' ‘Butter exported to af) 

In, 1804 it amounted to upwards of £10,000. - ‘Eingjlands ‘ Bafa 
The following Table gives the same result as the Cwts,  , Cwtse Total. 
preceding, only continued to 1816, and with the addi- Year pacling Jan. 5, 1814. 835,761 16,071 351,832 
tion of the official value of cotton and linen mixed. 1815 | 334,856 16,819 351,675 

‘a Linen Plain. RoR See Total Value. > ti vied ytd — RA , 4 
ening, PRE EE ‘a a. ae iS ao 
Jan. 5, 1811}2,456,464' 14 ‘S| 87,679 9" dhe! biiias “94 . To foreign butter “exported, in'1814, 109;682 ; 
¥812)2,092,356 6 §|°24,585 3 22117441 9 10| “in’1815,'80,479; in. 1816, 90,815 ; ‘in 1817, 87,154— 
1813)2,385,844 14 8) 49,070° 2 012,434,914 16° 'wost'of which was‘e el ‘generally’ be- 
1814)2,599,625 8 0) 64,934-11 3}2,664,559 19 3|- tween 40,000 and 50, owts, Th "The West Indies took 
j——— 1815}2,824,270 18 8).31,352 17 62,895,623 16.2) of ithe next largest qu antit Spain, Ni d- 
181622,892,248 16 _0[138,067_ 1 1013,025,315 IT 10 tana “ind the Straite tae cote ‘exp pap, the United 
HI. Butter. Exported ftom Ireland, on an aver ‘States has ‘increased, ‘diirinig ‘the the naBave” period, ‘from 


of seven years, ending 1770 . - 204,510 ewts. 


61 to 3154 ewts. 


HI. Account of the Quantity wae Corn and Grain-of all Sorts, Meal, Flour, tot Rice} peaported: from parr 


Butter. 


Sth Total uantities &x red. 
a = | Foti! Value , 
Years] Barley. Barley Beans, | Tdian’}"Trtian | “wart. | Oats. |Oatmeal.| Pease: | Rye. | Wheat. cal andl Rice, | “Market 
Barrels. | Cwts: Barrels. | Barrels. | Cwts. | Barrels. -|Barrels.|Barrels.| Barrels. |: i Cwts. | Gwis, 
974 16] 1743 96,552) . }:92,788 4 256/£ 
1793] 38,601 671 : 24,427] 69] 46] 36,701 - | 416,969 
7,381 1} 591 36,576] 12] 137] 31,231 122} 460,61 
4517 ; 37, 468) 133, 
1 648,596]112,46 2: 15 152} (505,725 
1797| 48,36 4631 36} 79,5 2 >) 67526) 892] 462, 
48, a 5197 594,972] 93,1 2 40,325 1116} S41, 
1338] 938} 27,06 845 27,327) 2457] 138,899) 
. 4 1791) 2759 
1248) 127 1 ety eet 
12,6; 2747] 1960}15,570| 3175] 475,076)188,189} 366} 391|168,937| 221-440} 78,3 
32,867) 23 250) 20 50} 2] 76,619] 1064) |02,037}- a8 “2 662,179 
VW, 405 67, 2. 6} | 53/681, 
1805), 30,1 467 34,297) 357. i 699,923 
18, 374 43,451) 401 5} 992) 814,6! 
1807] 68,7; 501 46,772] 1512 120) 863. 
60,29 12} 456 2 850| 72, “175 60] 106/1,252,468 
46, 1007] 383 8} 90,610} 211 220) 5890/1,616 
76, 437. 15%, 272) : 9429,72 
¥R11/178,6' 10, 42,11 81 098} 2087}1,717,59 
1812)225,06 7801 1 883} 45,818] 1 6942,938,1 
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Barrels. Bullocks & Cows, Statisties. 


Mratistics. 
Se aera oS Core and Graie of of 5th March 1782, . . 172,690 2993 “Y= 


Pre 9 ee ae ik day 1789 eS “oo 


January 1814. eenetiog 
J March “1796, . e 123,877 17,258 
Total Export. home 3 Sth Jan. 1803,, . . 112,059 25,494 


1804, "79,987 90,688 
Pork exported from Ireland, on an average of seven Pork. 


85 6 
191 2 ‘ 
Corn, 1L,19L115 14 < Barrels, Bacon Flitebes, Hams, Gwt, Hogs. 
. 2,391 770. «(41 7881 Not mens. 225 
yr Ae. + 55240 Hg tioned. : 624 
1782 ~ 87,085" 5983 $17 280 


as 
eas 
ecoso oeocsesoo 


The ° ye .079 41,418 945 Notgiven. 
1796. . 114,844 70,144 . mentioned. 
a 1803 Jan.5. 117,676 ae are, 

cya se] tO + ge N43 S965 12,976 


Spits, LY, Baan ep SARGENT Tees eee eg 1888090 Toten 


of seven, ; 
Tea . 3,387,012 
25th March 1796, was . ‘ e 10,284 
Do. Sth 803, . . 200,426 | SS SE. Mat 
Year 1 - + + 980;800 Sugar 1288 330,414 27,217 


Number of gallons of Irish exported the Cotton exported, 
cae ae Min. Bathoore, Delft, Cork, 1811. vane 1813. 18th 1813. org 


y, Lane Newry, Ross, £93,482 £23,640 £67,271 £79,436 £40,794 
Sere 4 4 


ee py Rie ye + | ee 1810 . . . 49,786 i, ayy 

: SACEy Oh 49 neis 2 Rp 16.148 

be ison . . . . 1,121,968 . “++ * fi 

1813 s.4.%¢ 26,109 1 

: ? Do.1 A . . . . 550,441 ut: 30,162 ems 

Beef, &e. Vu Beef and Pork-—Beef exported from Irelagd, on, — + + + 20,551 12,455 

an average of five years, ending 

Tere Tas. Wine: 

! 3s o 0 

3 2 1380 (0 028 

3 56 | 2391 2 2B 

-? Le gf! & 

2 36 | 1850 1 35 


1783 1793 » 1800 1811 1815 
81,087 721 110,599 146,216 87,652 
15,438 137,097 117,049 124,339 131,256 


19,032 15,285 15,578 
634 391 407 
none. vv 


a 
wt 15,128 11,218 fine 
5405 276,302 1,392,645 
Ser paces | fae |. ee | lees. | tes 
anhsis | eegzos | 2orsse | gs0;ea7 
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Statistics. a . 
—— re eae tec ! 
Import of the Materials of Manufacture, on an average of Three Years.—Continued, { 
4 ) 
Articies for General Use. . | 
rit 1783 1793 1800 1811 1815 B 
» . 7 " , s 
10,800 12,088 6,224 8,393 24,905 28,368 -'@ 
rameter : |) e1eie20 | a40;662 | 184,406 | © 217,122 | 330,209 |  sasoes 
ae eas 413,278 352,891 140,003 9,310 69,351 10,449 4 
Pe. 8 at 137.129 715,587 83,888 2,358 58,579 5,650. ; 
mR: or . | 1,594,716 290,465 682,277 185,102 792,770 384,988 
seu” " + Sel "gusi748'-| 1,708,855 | 1,858,791 | 2,773,070 | 3,840,334 | 3,659/879 
Prehncen thats : |) 4,409,761 | 4,261,639 | 2,935,559 | 7,386,282 | 8,364,147 | 1,998,084 . 
Wien. tone Jueeae Lats: e106 _ 4,223 5,897 6,932 5,644] » 3,431 
Powe ome 330,753 | 227,557 354,395 364,613 516,573 614,232 
soe we ~ ate Sore <8 ot ME Rss 73,826 29,701 “5 
Blanke od : t distinguished till 1794. 57,630 187,998 182,268 3 
cornet, ie. i a : VEREES - ++ | Wesite1 | Ls038 | 1.297417 = 
Nes ree orged aE 624,638 . 466,985 468,510 728,786 | 1,346,593 | 1,364,449 
Om aot, ba 317,641 353,759. | _ 792,854 | 1,446,631 | 1,578,020 | - 2,279,379 © 
Haberdashery, value 110,508 | 1. 14,618, | 1, 26,958"). L. 21,485 “| L. 118,087, | L. 153,215 
ie 13937 2.012 6,703°|" 17,782 | 89,899 106,109 |. . 
Cotton Stockings, pairs 18,948 20,540 246,780 302,666 443,704 460,243 | + 
Riens, vee © 1..45,238 || L. 58,82 | 1.88,781 | 171,488 | 1.298,925. | 1. 326,815 
e Official Value of Imports. * Years ending 5th of January 
: j 1816. | 1817. 
Average of three From | British All other | -potal. 4 0} 441,607 7 0} 870,942 4 O 
years, ning Great Britain, Colonies, Countries. 10 . 142,292 10. 105,602 0: 0 
4 5,827, 4 6,183 8 
£ £ £ £ 0 0} 203,646 0 0} 190,890 0 
1777 1,949,420 | 161,058 | 651,826 |2,762,2 5 0} 909,910 2 6 831,125 15 
1783 2,334,900 | 76,184 | 631,938 |8,043,021 0 22,412 0 31,060, 0 
1793 2;753,969 | 242,995 |1,168,020 |4,164,98 6 3,300 0 _ 2,841 13 
1800 3,727,859 | 146,069 | 783,885 |4,657,7 12 85,590 12 0 112,161 0 
ith of Seema tetetsseatesse] ST4118 7. 6| 250,907. 0 0] 415,093. 7 s 
1811 5,464,951 | 658,071 | 932,192 |7,055,214) [Wheat ....scen4 474,284 14 0} 457,381 7 0). 965,975-13 
1815 6,930,370 + 586,927 | 652,523 |8,170,82 7.6 1,216.12 6 . 292 15 
10 3,795 7 1,182 0. 
pg 15. 0} 16,884 0 18,488 5 . 
Official Value of Exports. 0 0! 4,610 0 ‘O15 0 
: 18 6. 29,945 -& O 33,515 15 
: «i | otota fea 10, 28,650 0 22,333 8 
Nach.| Botan [Colonies |Countees| produce, | Foreign | “roca! | 13 4 33,030 18 4). 69,010 13 
goods. 0-0} 127,577-0 $3,629 0 
z rs P73 £ 32,169 0 32,893 10 
177 401,889)3,163,181| 30,791]3,183,992 4,21 0.0) 2,677 10 
1783 460,976/3,054,680| 22,766)3,077, 4 *] 
1793 715,259}5,060,040] 65,944/5,125,98 . 
132,490 °9 "54 10 
1800 306,491]4, 225,254) 125,38614,350, "b5.b86 16 TDL 190 : 
1SLL 458,557|5,525,606)397,507|5,923,11 tonaee te Sree 
: 6) ’ 2 , 
1815 \5,731,119/443,781'913,856/6,614,64 474,11017,088,756 os.460 ak He 
The real value of exports, on an average of three 232,078 10 O} 155,377 10 
years, to 5th January 18ll,was . . £11,607,610 iaee ie Fs 3 
Do, to 5th January 1815. 2. (14,073,206 Oo 23.915 10 19.316 5 
; 15,852 13 19,455 6, 
; 772 0.0. 342 0 
Official Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures, exported ae i ° pee 5. 
rom Ireland, distinguishing the Principal Articles. 3,172 18 @ 22,640 2 
i ne ene P i 0] 71,604 0 0} 83,119 0 
19 10. O|. 4210 10 
Years ending 5th of January : : iid seis” 
mange > 1815 1816. 1817, diz 190,746 17 6 241,573 3 9 .363,048 2 10, 
£ sa) £ 2 d| £ a a) | ” Total......|6,558,103 19 416,749,908 6 26465,043 5 3| . 
Aquavite ..,.... 141,305 14 0] $7,088.17 0 reat 4 0 ~ a hi ee Nasi : so at 
stones vee] 351,841 10 0} 354,523 10 0} 341,602 0 0 . eT eee 
: a ya raga Sbepey included, the value of pa for the year 
Carry over...] 493,147 4 0] 441,607 7 0|° 370,949 4 endin, anuary, 1817, amounted to £128 19s, and placed 
: O| under the head of other merchandize. ats 1 
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Official Value of 
' Imports, 
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106,877 12 
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Irish produce and manufactures 
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Year ending £ 
WU) sch Jan. 1815 (7,245,043 
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5th January, 1817, com- 
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Vessels entered inwards, and cleared outwards, in 


—Y~" the three gears ending 5th, January] 81%, 


Revenue. 


INWanps. 


British: 
Ships,| Tons. Men. 


Trish. 
Ships Feria) Men. 


TRELAND. 


d 293» 
Eisessa:" carrge on ag FORA 
é 54,999 ; wa hes duty £ 99, 


wary, 1k 


Expenditure of Ireland for the ear ending. 5th: 
ape of: i re f 


yetore = 


im | ~— Men, 

7,23 54,755)}2998) debt) . . ® P 
flan 28 cients noe 2 = Change of ef sient “<BR, 4 i 3 
1817|2O1GI153,637]~ 9377 onten 88 096)" "|, Reduetion, of the 7 i ache eaitser 18 i ee 

nterest x er. 0. 
1815/1937 p139,902 91 18}8690'(693:422/ 40,180):274 |505708/2617 Houma fiona na noe Ae : ibe 
(816)2087]153,36 i our 7782 sonia Of ireland! oS ee 5 5 RRA OER An Bi 
1817119311139,827} 9058 17200.|641.,205| 36,480 Y "Da rea parse aN 25,000 12 8 

Civil list, pensions, & - +. 584,060" ~ 

The iff Ireland: is incipally derived from *, Comoe sone: a 

Pim an povorvadnsee and: 3 pist-oflice: duties; andal« Payments in. -anticipation, of exche- A - 
so from: taxes:on hearths, witdows, houses; caxtiages,: einnees ye ee ee ees: 6 
servants, horses, &c. hia IRE EA CIN ote 2:$68,627-°15 « 

The following Table exhibits a view of the produce A ah tip “te? 09620. call 
of the three last taxes, from 1811 to 1814. Min Ak, tent far of 1815 cae 20,261 9 


An. Actount ofthe Net Produce of the several: Taxes upon 
Hearths, Windows, Houses, Ca nts, Hor- 
ses, Dogs; and Coachmakers, in Ti nd; in the several 
Years’ of ¥810, 1811, 1812, and 1813. 

Year ending 5th January, 1811. . £435,806. 75 

pereen 1812. >? goer an 
1813... 427,946 1 10 
1814... 449,287 9 1 


Total ....... 1,748,156 10 53 
And the following Table exhibits a view of the net 


produce of the customs, excise, &e. for the last three 
a 


Total: 

Postage, | [rish currency. 
89,000| 5,479,932 
79,500| 5,715,803 
78,000| 4,540,315 


| coms Excise. | Stamps, 
2 1,8 880,068, 810,589, 699,375 
181 oon g26, 083,662| 546,315 
1817 ,487,9¢21 480,098) 544,315 | 


The next Tables exhibit a view of the revenue. a 
p= 46 sone for several years; also for the year ending 
January, 1817: and of the’ public funded debt of 
Ireland, On the 5th J , 1817, the treasury of 
Ireland was consolidated with that of Great Britain, 


Perniinent seine expenditure. 

(ros produce| Net payment 1792 | £1,514,258' 
1791 '£1,805,964 1,184,684}1800 | 7,201,231 
1800 | $,445,718| 2,805,536| 1805 |. 8,043,764 
1806 | 4,193,915! 3,364,187] 1810 9,348,476" 
1815 | 6,937,558| 5,525,699| 1815 | 13,326,433 


" Gross receipt, within the year ending 5th) January, 
1817, of the ordinary thin. of Ireland, £6,136,010: 
of which the customs produced £2,082,043, at a rate 
for collection of £20, 9s. 4d. per cent. ; the excise pro- 
duced £3,208,931, ata rate for collection of £12, 8s, 2d. 
Bo, cent. ; the stamps produced £61 di , ata rate of 

, 38. lijd per cent. ; and the 

£222,747, at a rate ‘of £59,. 19s. 11d. per cent. 

The principal custom duties were, sugar, £411 2241 ; 
tea, £443,600; and tobacco, £256,321. The princi 
excise duties were, strong waters, £1,123,617; malt, 
£389,792; tobacco, £556,731 ; licences, £284,077; 


Totsh . 


Public. Funded. Debt. 


£14,612, 560... Ge “4b. 
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Total Capital. 


are 


~ | Proportion 
Upmint Heme 


1792 
7 


1805 Wee ee 


£1,718,240 


10, 28,900). 
, 24, 


81,510,856) 


£80,02 
. 080;789 
3,762,904 


10,579,315 | 


23,570,500 
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ment—Language— 


That Ireland has Pio wage 
within ae ig epee 
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22,455,454 
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70,931,541 4. 
| 105,409,613) T 503th} 


lation viata of Life a ond Site si 


funded 
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3 consi- 


wre hich is o¢gu- 
lation i dense CH 


pd the truth nie yates is 9 

But, as no enumeration has recen i perl hem le'of 

actual meinen PST we aie pe Ay a ‘ae = 

authority, or rather me ir "those who have ta 

ken the most care, and possessed the best-o 

aoe ee a 

land nearly am ny to, if it does not xceed, five 

millions. The computation enumber 

of the inhabitant of th arn ike year. 

1695, by , they were 

1,034,102. In he ek me “was a return to. 

Bete of the wei they 

an it a ear oencial s 
ed to 2,010,221, ition + ba ae beat official” 7 

return of the iT ve ‘retu s. ‘ 

of the fs peel eager tea Sor supposing six to ph a 


house, (which Take 
ee a 


wo 


the average in Ireland,) 
be in the year 1754, 2,$72,684-inhabie § 


IRELAND. 


‘Statistics. apl be- - 5.56; 
Soy : ' ae 

- 3,900,000; aid'in tie ye 179 4,206,612 ‘inhabi- 
rr: See indiahore ye a fact, that there are on an 


persons tos house in Ireland, and if the 


2,544,276 ; in the year 1777, 2,1 


since 1791 has increased even in rather a 
smaller ratio ‘than it did’in the years:previous to that 


period we méy fairly ‘étimate the “present: population 
irns' of housés in 1791, it appears, that 
there were at that time, 


Houses, Houses inhabited oh it Bch 112,556 

Hast , one and not inhabi- 
by P Mr ueaus is 8 515,346 
Houses having twobearths,. . . . - . 33,785 
Houses having three hearths, 10,216 

: Houses*having° more than three, but 
thai nine he: « 23,299 
Houses having front 11‘to 144 hearths, 5,900 
Total ‘701,102 
Hence it will appear, that a very portion of the 
Fein. inhabitants of are very poor. ‘Those employed 
in’the linen manufacture of , are conrparativel 
cofifortable ; but the great mass of the meee 
ly the labourers in h , and even the very small 
yare sank inti and poverty. The pea- 
‘santry are miserabl ‘Four mud walls, with 
one entrance, and without either window or 
chimney, constitute an Irish hovel. The rent of these 
: cabins is from one to two guineas a-year. To each ca- 
‘bin, ‘there is com about one acre:of 
osm conar— tee with oats, and -flax 
are numbers of the peasan 


ofa 


eet Are tore 
at least, in kind, and not very re- 


i 


and conifitsion, which 


the year 1788, . i 


. ‘same as that of England, those who 


ence is ‘natural: to them; and they-«isplay more 
than their eastern neighbours.” 
un he igion of -I1 perane enue cp Redoests 
that Eatin’ . The kingdom is divided jasti- cal state, 
as i _as civilly, into four ; but the 


38 


woke hope 
gan bishops; and the archbis 
Connaught, ‘presides-over 


i 


% 
e 


pHE 


¢ "2 Bishopric of Dromore. 3. Down. 4, 5. Con. 


Ardagh.» 10. Meath. The  iieb 
10. 
lin contains five dioceses. 1. i 
2) Bishopric of Kildare. 3.' . 4,5. Fernes and 
‘Eeighlin united... ‘The province of Cashel contains ele. 
ven dioceses “1: Archbishopric of Cashel, and bishop- 
tic of Emly;"united with Cashel. 2, 3. ‘Waterford and 
‘Lismore united. 4, 5. Cork and Ross, 6. Cloyn 


contains six dioceses. 1. Archbishopric of Tuam. 2, 
3. Bishoprics of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh united. 4. 
Elphin. 5. Killala. 6. Achonry. The number of dean- 
eries is 33, and of archdeaconeries 34. 
But, though the established religion of Ireland isthe Catholics, 

it bear but &c. 
w small proportion to these who do not. The Catholics 
‘are far more numerous than the Protestants of all deno- 
miniations. At least two-thirds! of the whole population 
are Catholics ; according to'some three-fourths. And 

in thenorth and’ forth-eastern counties of Ulster, the 
‘Presb are’ much more numerous than those 
who profess the charch of Ifeland. “Phe Catholics are 

by far the most numerous in Connaught, Munster, and 
the north-western counties of Ulster. 

The means of education, ‘which ‘the great 
the trish sao , are very limited. As early as 

‘the : i Nine inte free ‘schools were erected in se- 

vera large-parishes. "Théy have since beew ex- 
teiled to some parts ofthe country. “Phere is but 
one university, that of Dublin. Thére is also a college 
for Catholics at ‘Maynooth, supported by government. 
"Bat the state of education at present, will best appear 
from the following quotations from’ the last report’ot 
‘the commissioners of education in’ Ireland. 

It a , “ that there are 33 en- 
dowed classi¢al schools in freland (besides 14 of pri- 
vate foutulation) the anited emoluments of which amount 
to about L.9000 per annum, and the number of scho- 
lars educated in them to nearly 1000. 

«“ That, exclusive of the parish schools in the city of 
Dublin, and of other schools in different places, sup- 
Soe! private endowments, the number of whicl 

72,—there are 44 public establishments for the edu- 
soclan'it the \dilien Gadebis in which upwards of 4200 
are , maintained, clothed, and 
nual expence of about £70,000. 

* The following returns have been communicated to 
us et 17 dioceses dut’of the 22 into which freland is 
divided; 


ucated at an an- 


Statistics. INumber of | Number of 
- ema Schools |. Sehools - |nyimber of {Number of 
Ejacation, _ | keptby | kept by | Scholars | Scholars 
Dioceses. Masters Masters who are who are 
whoare Pro-| who are Ca-}p Catholi 
testants. ; 
Ardagh . 21 104 | 1068 | 4810: 
Clogher ..-.» > 120 221 | sru2 | 5588 
Cashel and Emly. . St 191 746 110,815 
Cork and Ross. . - 78 103 | 2082 5401 
Cloyne"... voles go |. 143 | 952 | 9347 
Dromore . +--+ + 105 44 3806 1710 
Clonfert & Kilmacduagh 7 61 233. |. 2741 
Down and Connor .. 286 90 |,.10,260 3619 
10, ie) 154 136 5835 8275 
Elphin’.9 ++ +: 23 110 1101 4651 
Leighlin 0 46 144 | 1421 | 7691 
Ferns =e 53 161 | 2406 | 9635 
Killaloe and Kilfinora 43 176 1485 |10,077 
‘Kilmore oe ne 36 I13 2034 4059 
Meath etre At are 4 91 231 2195 | 12,225 
ase. ss 19 | .64 | 299 | 2841 
Raphoe “ar EA 73 | 72 2381 1878 
‘Thai «sor. 23 142 633 6972 
‘Waterford and Lismore | 26 |, - 159 1001 | 10,162 
etal wee Bebe 1271 2465 145,590 {116,977 


Union, 


Freeholds. 


nak ‘IRELAND. 


Ardagh and Tuam are united dioceses. . 

From the returns, it appears, thaty exclusive of the 
charitable institutions, there are 3736 schools in these 
dioceses, in which are taught 162,467 children, of 


which number 45,590 are Protestants, and.116,977 Ca~ . 


tholics. Of the schoolmasters, 1271 are, Protestants, 
and 2455 Catholics, pre 

« Hence we collect, that, as these dioceses may be 
estimated to contain four-fifths of the ulation of 
Ireland, the whole number of schools, meluding the 
parochial schools, amount to 4600—the scholars taught 
in them to 200,000, being an average of 43 to each 
_school ; and as these, returns were. made generally in 
the winter, when many children are unable to attend, 
and as itinerating schoolmasters, whose number, is very 
considerable, are frequently, not included in them, we 
are confident that more than 200,000. children, of the 
poorer class, receive annually, such sort of instruction 
as those schools. afford. ; 

« That instruction, except in a very few instances, 
extends no farther than reading, writing, and the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic; and the prices paid are, on 
an average, 10s. per annum for reading, 17s. 4d. when 
writing, and, £1, Gs. when arithmetic is added.” (Four- 
teenth Report from the Commissioners of the Board of 
Education. in Ireland.) 

In, the history of Ireland, the union of it with Eng- 
‘land has been noticed; and also the number of peers 
and representatives which, by that union, she is en- 
«titled to send into each house of the British Parlia- 
ment. chile 

The following Table exhibits the number of regis- 
tered freeholds in each county, of the values of 40s. 
£20, and £50, : 


Counties. : 40s. £20. £50. 

Antrim 8074 152 227 
Armagh 6053 120 144 
Carlow 3249 295 359 
(Cavan 5720 177 134 
Clare 9290 508 378 
Ct Si abe nth 4605 | 1266 | 1733 
City . 508 420 215 
Donegal. 6131 128 122 
Down . ., 14,613 225 442 
Droghede ‘Town 188 29 10 
Dublin . . 1007 229 974 
j—— City . 12 130 470 
Fermanagh 6869 301 232 


Counties. 405. £20. | £50. ' yor? 
Galway > 12,782 224 277 
c adil >| 3970 | 336.) Aso : 
Kildare * > 1713 y 164 545 — 
Kilkenny . . 1624 226 406 
pee City 27 45. 33: 
King’s County... 2557 288 (235 
‘Leitrim..- + | 6035 211 102 
Liméric . 5912 © 891 986 
ces EY, « 429 237 206 
Londonderry 9902 194 278 
Longford 2118 4 117 4 
Louth 756 56 71 
Mayo nike 15,443 204 193. : 
Meath x “1584, 69 | -637 || 
Mon aie 5521 146 162 
(Queen's County . 4169 437. 847 
Roscommon 5477 129 ~ 435 
ligo yw 2007 114 95 
Tipperary 13,896 | 1602 | 2270 
he = 54 . 9854 281 147 
aterford opel 2646 312 527 
West Meath . . . 2449 © 131 421 
Wexford, . » . - 5878 509 265 
Wicklow’... ... 1661 163 84 


é 
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A viceroy, or lord lieutenant; still resides in Dublin, 4 


to administer the executive government of» Ireland, meat. 


There are some minute differences between the statute 


‘and common-laws of this country and those‘of Eng- 


land. 


spoken throughout 


le in Ireland, who 
are almost entirely ignorant of English. The music of 
the Irish is strictly national. It is distinguished by a 
pensive simplicity. ‘ Few nations have given more 
undeniable proofs of a genius adapted to scientific and 


literary pursuits ; but it is to be lamented, that the pre-_ 


valence of dissipation has exerted so unfavourable an 
influence upon the general habits of life, that scarcely 
any European country is less distinguished by the pro- 
ductions of its press.” itp 

The principal antiquities of Ireland, are the crom« 


‘lechs ;, the carnedds ; the oratories, chapels, and round 


towers ; the stone crosses; earthen works; and religi- 
ous buildings. The round towers are si build- 
ings, supposed to have been erected about the ninth 
century. Of the religious buildings, the chapel at 
Cashel exhibits elegant and rich architecture, of remote 
and singular antiquity. : 

eons Memoirs of a Map of Ireland. © 

oung’s Tour in Ireland. ag ; 

Wakefield’s Account of Ireland. Lit: eee 

Preston’s Prize Essay on the.Manufactures of Ire- 
land, in the 9th vol. of the Irish Transactions.» 

Dr. Stephenson on the Linen and Hempen’Manu- 
factures in Ulster, inthe 2d fasciculus of the Select Pa- 
pers of the Belfast Literary Society. ten % 

Newenham On the Population i oY 

Boate’s Nalural History of Treland.. 

On the Mineralogy of the Vicinity of Dublin, in the 
Ast vol. of the Geological Transactions. — 

Dewar On the Character of the Irish. 

Reports from the.Commis: 
the Commissioners for Improving the Bogs ; and Accounts 
and Papers relative to the Manufactures, Trade, Reve« 
nues, &c. of Ireland, laid before Parliament, from 1812, 
40 1817. (w. 8) j 


‘s of Education, and from © 


The Irish language is a dialect of the Celtic. It is Language. 
e province of Connaught by all ; 
‘the lower orders, a a part of whom scarcely un-« . 
‘derstand any English. It is also spoken very ; - 
ly in the other provinces, except among the Soitahia. 
-ants of the Scotch in the north. It is’ supposed, that 
.there are about two millions of 


Antiquitie 


Tee cee ese © athe ratte IRK | 
IREN ZEUS, Bishop of -is supposed to have in 208, when he pas: h Lyons in his ex- Itkuyzk. 
been a Greek it giew: been born near the Pedition to Britain. caper works of Irenzus, men- 
city of Smyrna, about the middle of the second centu- tioned by Eusebius, were, a book against the Gentiles 
He sega ired in his youth a competent acquaint. concerning know] ; a description of the Apostolic © 


ry. 
ance 


with ‘ ¥ a which were p i a book o aes ee to eed Bishop 
then held in. is native’ country; and, at ne, in ter, a fragment is 
an early age “ras pla der the instruction ef Po- DBs Eustbins ; a letter to is concerning 
yerme of Smyrna, who had been the disciple schism; al 


Horinus concerning the government 
ist John. Nothing more is known of of one God. oft I S 


ich some es remain; a book 
the year 177, or, according to others, 167, concerning the number pe rags we to the same 
acting as presbyter of the church of Horinus, who had embraced the Valentinian heresy. 
under Pothinus, who was bishop of See Mosheim’s Church History, vol. i.; Lardner’s Works, 
church at Lyons hadebeen at vol. ii.; Milner’s Church History, vol. i. ; Christian Ob- 
period, by missionaries from of server, vol. iv. #@ave’s Hist. Liler. vol.i. (q.) 
jatic churches, and thus probably continued to § IRKUTZK is a Russian Government in Asia, partly 
ive pastors from the same quarter. In 177, when continental, partly insular, including the whole 
ion of the par ga under Marcus Au- ad Siberia. The former i: Ponts on ays north 
raged with great violemife in France, by the Icy Sea, on the east by the North Pacific Ocean, 
particularly in Lyons and Vienne, an epistle, contain. on the south by the River Amur and Chinese Tartary, 
Ing an account of their ings, was written tothe on the west by the Governments of Tomsk, Tobolsk, and 
churches in Asia, and i# generally,understood to have Kolhyvane. The latter includes all the islands between 
been drawn up pr mag. on inus, the , ha- Cape Lopatka, the southern point of Kamtsciiatka, and 
ving suffered m in thi tion, I 


following year, the death of Aufelius afforded i It stretches between 2500 and 3000 miles in ight 
to the Christians, which contigued with little intermis- line from the confines of Tobol8k to East Cape an is 
sion till the year 202, in the reign of Severus; but dur- the most extensive of all the governmentg belonging to 
ing thig, period of external peace, the Christian church this vast empire. 
by pestilent heresies of every descripti No wip of equal magnitude, seams to present less Climate. 
reneus i i f, with the utmost assi 5 ity of climate. Extreme cold and continued snows 
detect the ions and expose the errors of the cor- ; the Northern ined the name of the 
rupters of the faith ; and to his unwearied exertions in Frozen Ocean, from being navigable only for a short 
cay calpain pepe sae baraenirloa pr otad distance from the coast; and its islands are attained 
ards revived, obtain- with greater facility by journies over the ice than in 
ed in his time a permanent Sue. Between Po years transport by shipping. In places about 20 degrees, or 
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i 
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180 and 192 he is ce’ t 1400 miles ferther south, it is necessary in winter to 
ies, w is th of his works now ex- breathe through a handkerchief on leaving an apart- “ 
tant.* It enfficiently proves him to have been a dili- ment; while a misty atmosphere, consisting of hoar a 
| oye rile ag a acute reasoner, as well as a faith- frost, forms arou e body. The northern lights are 
defender of ened pesaeiyiva) An cages greater con brilliant ; they seem close at hand ; they 
part of the tenet» which he may appeartomedern may be to. shoot along, and assume an amazing 
readers too monstrous and tohaverequiredarefu- variety of aspects, while the rage inhabitants of the 


tation, yet the t of his labours cannot fairly bg eati- cou believe thgm to be spifits contending in the 

flowfrom air. But in summer, though the heats of the sun be 
the diffusion of true science and the general circulation short, they are of considerable intensity ; and, notwiths 
of the sacred Seriptyres. About the year 196, when Vic- standing the rigours of the climate, earthquakes are not 


tor, Bi of , revived the dispute res the uncommon in some places. 
eS Easter, and attempted, in a most Impe- Irkutzk is weet by many great rivers, of which Rivers. 
rious. manner, to impose the Roman practice upon the the largest are, in general. discharged into the Frozeri 
Asiatic churches, Irenwus exerted himself, by lettersto Sea. Of these, the principal are the Lena, rising with- 
Victor « bishops, to allay the violence with in the government on the north, pursuing a course of 
whi was agitated, and to —— the no less than 3450 milesygghrough 1550 of which it is 
RP " of the church. The external tranquil- navigable; the Kolyma, Which flows 1200 miles; and 

ty which thus been abused by animosities and the tributary ams, the Aldaen, the two Anuis, 
contentions among the Christian pas as atiength the Vitim, Olemka, and Kirenka. To the south-east- 
interrupted, in the beginning of the third century, by ern coast are the Anadyr, and the earlier course of the 

© persecstios ah Amur, which is received by the sea of Okhotzk, oppo- 

principally directed against Alexandria, was severely site to the island or peninsula of Sughaliém. ‘The lake 
felt in other parts of the empire, and especially at Lyons, Baikal is likewise within the precincts of this govern- 
‘where the em is. supposed to have formerly go- ment, and there are many medicinal springs. 
verned, when Pothinus was put to In thisper- A great portion of the surface is occupied by vast Mountain: 
secution, according to the testimon Gregory of ranges of mountains, sending out their subordinate 
Tours, Irenseus, after suffering with magnanimous re- branches in every direction. Some of the prin lines 
solution various courses of tortere, was finally put to terminate on the eastern shores, and seem to rear their 
death, accorsling to some writers, in the year 202, when summits again in the Aleutian islands, until they reach 
the emperor first published his edict, or, as others sup- the American continent. The chief portions of the 


* The first book only is preserved in the original Greek, and the rest exists in a Latin version of very barbarous style, through 
which? jess, the eloquence: ard erudition of the venerable author are sufflgiently apparent. 
vo PART I. , s 2a 
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Irkutak. 


Mineralogy. 


Botany. 


306 * 
Altasian chain proceed to the Ker he aca Many of 
the mountains are lofty and’ covered’ by snows; some 
have both active and extinct volcanoes. But almost 


all are imperfectly known, a3 Europeans have approach- 
ed the bases of ve fewr _ 

The views hitherto ‘obtained of mineral 
Irkutzk are very general. Gold, silver, and lead, are 


rocured in, considerable sbohdancaumae™ Argunskoi, 
fn the province of Nertschinsk ; iron 18 got in different 
places, as also copper. The mountain Tshebedal, in 
the plains of Yakutzk, consists of iron-stone, free-stone, 
and strata of coal; six miles south-east of Argunskoi, 
there is a hill of beautiful green jasper and on a hill 
by the side of the river Aldan, petrifactions of marine 
plants and shells are found at the distance of 333 miles 
from the nearest sea.. ” ¢ 

_ Most of the plants seen in‘northern,and alpine coun- 
tries grow here ; but the’climate is unfavoura le for ve- 
getation. At certain seasons those of an edible kind 
are carried 1100 miles up the river Lena to Yakutzk ; 
and at Okhotzk the scarcity is such, that cattle are fed 


entirely on the offals of fish, and cows have been seen — 


to prefer dried salmon to hay. Plants are low and 
stunted; but there are mountains covered with wood, 
and timber fit for ship pitoey plentiful, whence the 
Russians have travelled thousands of miles from their 
European possessions to reach some point of this go- 
vernment, where they could construct vessels for their 


voyages of diseovery. Birch, poplar, ash, willow, and custo 


numerous plants producing berries are produced here, 
and also the larch, which ceases to vegetate in 68° 
north latitude. 

Probably the climate has been milder anciently, and 
thence more favourable to vegetable and animal life. The 
fossil remains of large quadrupeds, which are now total- 
ly extinct, and seem to have belonged to warmer regions, 
are now found on the shores of the Icy Sea, and in the 
steep banks of the rivers falling into it. Numerous liv- 
jng animals affording the finest furs, as the sable, er- 
mine, sea otter, and squirrel, are dispersed im different 
parts. There aré also the elk, rein deer, wild sheep, 
bear, lynx, wolf, and various kinds of foxes, besides the 
marmot and glutton. The most useful animals are 
horses and rein deer; herdsof the latter quit the woods at 


“particular seasons, and, descending into the plains, swim 


Native 
tribes. 


across broad rivers, having always a leader at their head. 

The principal native tribes inhabiting the govern- 
ment of Irkutzk are the Tungoose, Yakutes, Koriacs, 
Kamtschadales, Tchutski, and Yukagirians. The Tun- 
goose wander over an immense extent of country from 
the mouth of the river Amur to the lake Baikal, and 
from the Sea of Okhotzk e Frozen Ocean, They 
are constantly in pursuit of wild animals, and seldom 
remain more than 20 days in the same spot, though 
their tents should be removed only a few yards. Moun- 
tainous regions are preferred by them, and they rarely 
visit such places as are frequented by the Yakutes, 
The latter, who call themselves Socha, are supposed 
to amount to 50,000 males. But in the year 1787 
about 6000 of them migrated, with all their possessions, 
to the Chinese frontief. Formerly they possessed con- 
siderable wealth in horses and horned cattle ; some are 
known to have had 20,000; no one, however, is now 
the owner of above 2000. The Tchutski occupy the most 
eastern parts of Asia; they are divided into two tribes, 
the Stationary and Nomadic, though neither their num- 


‘eed toan inconsiderable tribe, frequenting the sources of 


the Kovima and Yasasknoi in pursuit of wild animals ; 


j@ . 
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the neighbouring shores. All thése tribes are idolatrous, 
s gs ; : 


‘which are brought from America and the eastern 
~of' Asia ; and through it also is transported, all the mer- 
bers nor territory be great. The Yukagirians are redu- 


+ well as to America by Okhotzk and Kamtschatka. Here 


the Koriacs and Kamtschdales are also partly diminished, _ Irkutzk. 
together with the islanders jin the “Northern Pacific “y= 
Ocean. The islands in the Ic¥ Sea, are all ufinhabit- , 
ed east of Nova Zembla, which, if it is fo be included 
in this government, only receives temporary visits from 


they worship demons, and pra some singular cere- 
monies, which would deserve further detail. Attempts 
have been made to introduce Christianity among them, 
with very partial success. ‘The whole; except the ’ 
Tchutski, are tributary to the Russians, bat although ~ 
these have entered into alliance with them, they have 
hitherto denied their supremacy ; and they opposed the 
only obstacle to the imperial dominions extending to 
that extremity of Asia. In a late work published at 
Moscow, the male inhabitants paying tribute, are stated 
to be 58,097 Buriates, 14,480 Tungoose, 50,008 Ya~ 
kutes, 505 Yukagiriahs, 46 Olatorians, 1224 Koriacs, 
1782 Kamtschadales, 100 Kuriles, 545 Karagassians, a 
family of Samoeids. The total population is computed 
to am to 407,758 souls. ~~ 

This government is divided into four provinces-—TIr- 
kutzk, Yakutzk, Okhotzk, and Nertschinsk. It con« 
tains one city, seven towns, a number of villages 
and fren Barter: “Fx believe, however, that the 
chief town of each of the provinces is called a city; 
and that the Russians, for the purpose of facilitating 
the administration of surrounding territories, ace ; 
customed to confer that title on places which would be 
described as villages in the more populous and fertile 
states of Europe. Irkutzk, the capital, is situated on the Tete 
right bank of the clear and rapid river Angara, which “?" 
flows from the Lake Baikal, having the stream Oo- 
shakofka on the north and north-east. The streets are 
bro din general uniform, but not paved, and the 
hou e for the most built of wood. But their 
irregularity is great, and many miserable huts are seen 
amidst the finest edifices. There are, a cathedral, 
twelve churches, and two monasteries, all built of 
stone. A late traveller asserts that the churches amount 
to 30- ‘There are various structures for the use of go- 
vernment; as an arsenal or dockyard, with the neces< 
sary buildings, called the admiralty, and a spacious ~ 
custom-house. An infirmary was lately erected; and 
a workhouse for criminals. A gymnasium contains a 
library of several thousand volumes, and a-collection of 
ming , together with other subjects of natural his« 
tory. e Japanese language was taught in it by 
command of the late empress of Russia. Irkutzk has 
a small theatre, wherein dramatic pieces are very toler- 
ably represented by performers of both sexes, who are 
nativesiiof the place. In the centre e tity there a 
is an elegant square pile built of brick, with shops un« 
der piazzas, which support warehouses ; the markets for _ 
provisions stand in a different quarter; and the slaugh« 
ter houses are built over the Ooshakofka. Provisions 
are plentiful and cheap; and as this city is the seat 
of considerable trade, an European may purchase here . 
almost every article to which he ‘has been accustomed _ i 
in his native country, though Irkutzk is 4295 miles : 
from the Russian metropolis, St. Petersburgh. Even 
the best foreign wines can be obtained at a very rea- 
sonable price. The merchants are numerous and af- 
fluent. Irkutzk is the general depot of all the furs 


a a i i 


chandise sent from Russia to the empire of China, as 


the furs are assorted, the best being sent to Moscow, 


IR K- 
Irkutzk, where meet with ready purchasers. The second in 
i yr those of the sea and river otter, and other 
© with the worst sables, and the fox skins 


* Da ae swept po 


The streets are broad, i , and unpaved: all 
outer pee belle after the att Brow 6. sing Boos 


R 
a 


in agriculture and domestic econom 
that the civilization of man ae 


begun with its a ion to the various arts of life. Its 
tenacity has it almost i le, for uni- 
ting and the of bedies cee ot wood aad 
stone. Its r the form of steel, has 


such importance in the various cu ing instruments, that 


suc- 


cess with which it has been employed in the construc- 


“807” 
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IRO 
ny are very spacious, with a court and garden. Blad- ! 
hes, Witinetoan, is said to be sebaitatel for panes in ramen 
the windows during summer, and in winter atediope” 4 : 


a 


ak, 


from the ian Islands, are allotted for China; forthe ice froze: 9. frames by means of snow. The situa- 
Chinese prefer at a lower price inferior articles, as tion of this wn is less favourable than that of the fors 
colour and i 2 ely, that the decep- mer he Grol bi.is never thawed above two feet deep, 
tion can be Belonging to the city, even in the heat f summer... We have already remark 
but at some distance; are a glass-house near the Lake ed the great distance which v les will-be brought. 
Baikal ; a distillery 40 miles north, and salt-works at Fish must be Carried from places 266 miles off. In the 
three springs for su ying the neighbourhood. month of June, every necessary of life is conveyed down 
The manners of the inhabitants of irkutzk, though of the Lena, and at that time those who can afford it lay 4 
_ European origin. iari in a stock of provisions to serve twelve months. The 
pa ate deeply town of O zk occupies a ep | pees at the con- Okhotzke 
; i fluence of the rivers k and Kuchtui on the coast 
_ 1790, or soon of the Sea of Okhotzk. Inundations, combined with 
nor coffee-houses the rise of the tides during storms, gradually sgpeep 
tality of the inhabitan’ away the beach ; so much damage was suffered in 
loss for a home. the years 80> ian gov resolved 
tion as wealth ; to site of the town. As ig. ® port, with 
their liberality. . docks, yards, and magazines. Thither the Asiatic 
About 17 or ane purpose of traffic, as they receive 
to have yoatalled. the require in exchange for furs. Ca- 
seen in social circles, ravans of 6000 or 8000 horses sometimes bring goods 
sions ; as at church, on festivals, from Yakutzk for the use of tha tame distant Teonden 
From the great extent of j ¢ The town of Nertschinsk i much Nert- 
government, and its being i size than of the ing, an ituated *hinsk. 


Chinese . Here 
criminals from the other ‘a over pa ta toWork 
vi 


t. There is a 


the government, as many of the rest are falling to 
decay, the enmity of the native tribes 
once hostile to their inv: > 


We do not know that the history of the government jistory. 
of Irkutsk can be traced to aqperiier date than the 
middle of the 16th century. Russians, penetva- 
ting by the west, progressively extended their con- 
quent over the countries to the east for the sake of the 


~ of wild ani until ar at e ndaries 
imed b: theC , where expected to find silver 
mines. A i warfare was carried on between 


them in Gianne of the 17th 
nated in a treaty 1689. ting the discove- 
ries of their hunters, the Russians ced as the na- 
tives were subdued, or retreated. Taking another dig 
rection to the south-east, towards the close of the pre+ 
ceding century, they had.engaged in hostility with 
Tebutski tribes, whorefused to acknowledge their autho- 


rity, but who will ly find it difficult to presert@ 
their own in ce, (¢.) i, 


ry, which termi« 
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tion of swords and guns, is almost the only instance 
of its application we have to regret. 

The First state in which it is n ily presented to 
us when it is obtained from its ores, isin its combination 
with carbon, byywhich it is rendered and brittle. 
Under this form its most valuable erties are not ob- 
served: this is probably the state in which it was first 
known to man, and would be discovered perhaps as 
early as copper and brass. Gold and silver would be 
known much earlier ; the first {rém its existence in the 
native form, and the latter in ce of its easy 
reduction from its ores. Since malleable iron required 
to be formed from that called cast iron, and by a pra- 

3 


7 


is ly the strongest ~ 
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tiring more skill and management, it is proba- 


i= cess requiring 


Blast fur- 
nace. 


ble that,it would not be known so early as cast iron, and 
the other metals more easily obtained. 

Malleable iron must have been known to man, long 
before the methods of extracting it from its ores was 
understood, as masses of native iron have been found, 
in vitious parts of the world, which are now supposed 
to be of meteoric origin. : 

In the manufacture of iron for the various purposes 
to which it is applied, it is divided into three branches, 
viz. cast or pig irofy malleable iron, and steel; the cast 
iron being the first state in which it is produced from 
the ore. We shall first describe the various processes 
which it undergoes, from a? ‘of the ore to its 
being cast into pigs, in which state it is used for casting 
introns articles by the iron founder, and also em- 
ployed for the Manufacture of malleable iron, 

‘The rich iron ores of Swale and Russia, and the 
Cumberland ore, are the most proper for making what 
is called the forge pig iron, from its being™the best 
fitted for making malleable iron by the forgetused for 


iron in the iron-stone loses its oxygen, and afterwards - Iron 


acquires as much carbon as thg intended quality of the 
iron requires. After this is effected, the samé furnace 

in another part, with the assistance of foreign mat- 

ter, must be capable of giving a greater heatthan that re- 
quired for the cementation, by which the earthy matter 

is separated, and the iron fused and collected in a re- 

cess at the bottom of the furnace. These different parts 

of the blast furnace we shall more particularly describe 

in the plans and sections represented in’ Plate CCCXL. PratE 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, &c. A, Fig. 2, is the opening CCOXL. ~ 
for the introduction of the materials. B the body of Piss 1, 2 


the ace, where the cementing process is carried on. 
C the’place where Sg lacs is introduced, and it is a 
little above this Where the greatest heat is produced. 
At this point the earthy matter is separated from the 
pee opens rd matter, uniting with the flux em-° 
ph , is erted into a fusible cinder or scoria, The 
iron being now fused, sinks down into’ the recess, or 
trough D, while the liquid cinder floats upon the liquid 
iron, defending it from the action of the blast. 


that purpose. » © In smelting iron ore, a certain quantity of coke is ems 


The poorer kinds of iron ore, which are the most 
common in this country, and called iron stone, are more 
fitted fonmaking the casting metals employed in 
founderies. It owes this quality tolits containing a grea 
er ggtion of carbon than the forge pig. This depends 
upon circumstances which we shall hereafter explain. 

In'most of thi@ltich ores of iron, particularly those of 
Cumberland, the iron is combined with oxygen only; 
and when the oxygen is e ted, pure malleable cell 
is the result. This change has always been produced, 
by heating the ores with charcoal till the iron became 
fused. This fused mass, however, was never found to 
be pure iron, but combined with more or less carbon, 
to the presence of which it owes its fusibility. It was 
formerly thought, that the change was effected upon the 
oxide of iron, by the ore being first brought into a state 
of fusion,in order that each particleof the oxide might 
come in contact with the carbon, before the oxygen 
could be detached from the iron. Subsequent experi- 
ence, however, has shewn, that the whole of the oxygen 
can be detached a mass of the ore, without alter- 
ingits form. The'process by which this change is ef- 

wected, is called cementation. It consists in stratifying 
the ore in small masses with powdered charcoal, in a 
close vessel, and exposing them to a bright red heat 

r alength of? time, depending upon the size of the 

ces of ore. If the process be stopped at one particu- 

ar point; the masses of ore, which were previously an 
oxide of iron, will be found in the state of pure malle- 
able iron, without any change of form or size. . If the 
process be ron up longer, they will combine with the 
carbon, and first pass into the state ofisteel ; and with 
still more carbon, will be converted inte the state of 
cast or pig iron. The same change is found to be pro- 
duced in the poorer ores, in which the iron is sometimes 
not more than 25 per cent. the rest being earthy mat- 
ter, which requires to be brought into a state of fusion 
before the iron can be developed, after the oxygen is sepa- 
rated. Itis the separation of this earthy matter from the 
iron, after the oxide has been reduced by cementation, 
which Constitutes the most difficult part of the art of 
smelting iron by the blast furnace. These preliminary 
observations will enable us to conceive the nature of, 
and lead us to the construction of the blast furnace, 
from the changes it has to produce upon the ore. 

One pee of the furnace has, first, to be occupied by the 
ore and the carbonaceous matter, by which'the oxide of 


+ 
* 


ployed. Part of this is to generate the heat necessary 

to its reduction, and another portion combines with the 
oxygen of the ore, and is deposited in the form of car- 
bonic oxide. Besides this, a third portion combines 

with reduced oxide, converting it into a carburet of 

iron, which afterwards is cast into pig iron. The pro« 
portions of coke to the iron ore, or iron stone, is more 

i) ‘dependent upon the quality of the iron to be 
‘formed ; the richest and most highly carburetted iron, 
commonly called No. 1. requiring the greatest’ propor- 
tion of coal, while the inferior iron, such as is known 

by the name of forge pig, requires the least coal, The 
greateugpe proportion of the ore to the coal, the greater 

is said to be the burdeniof the furnace. 

Besides the ore and the coke, a third substance is al- Faxing 

ways found necessary, which has received the general matter. 


‘name of flux. The quality of this substance varies with - 


the nature of the ore ; but limestone is commonly em- 
ployed. The reason for this will be obvious, when it is 
known that the earthy part of the gr proportion of 
ores is clay, and that lime and clay, imertain propor- 
tions, are very fusible; while each of these earths, in a 
separate and pure state, is not fusible in the hottest 
furnace. Hence it is, that when the iron ore contains 
lime instead of clay, which is sometimes the case, it is + 
found necessary to employ clay, or some argillaceous 
substanee as a flux. ° 

The proportion of the fluxing matter to the ore, is 
in general determined by a number of trials with the 
blast furhace itself; y must be allowed to be a very 
expensive and unscientific method of proceeding. ; 

e have already on record, many facts relating to 
the fusibility of compound earths, and if such faets 
were yet to make out, a few experiments on a sniall 
scale would be sufficient for their accomplishment. 
This being ascertained previous to the commencement 
of an iron work, it would next be necessary to make a | 

rfect analysis of the ore and the coal, with a view to 
etermine the proportions of their earthy matter, the 
ortions of the ore to the coke being previously 
Known The fluxing material now to be added to these, 
ust be such as to make the most fusible compound 
with the earthy matter in the coke and ore. This know- 
ledge will enable the’ iron master to commence his 
work with the greatest chance of success, and the least 
risk of unnecessary. expencé, which is very considerable 
on the large scale of a blast furnace. 


~ 


. 
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always be made previous to any change in the coal or the 
iron ore, as the earthy matter in the former is very dif- 
_ ferent in different beds, and sometimes even in differ- 
ent parts of the same bed. The argillaceous iron stone 
also varies in the ion of its clay, and sometimes 
contains a i portion of silex, which, when it 
bears a certain proportion to the clay and lime, is easily 
The iron stone ae — shells, fre- 
quently contains carbonate ime, and will uire 
less lime to be atided as a flux. = 

Formerly, the fuel employed in blast furnaces was 
charcoal, which is still used on the continent. The 
iron works of this country, with a few exceptions, are 
carried on with-the coke of pit coal, which is found to 
be much bétter fitted for making cast iron. 

The coke is prepared, by piling heaps of coal on the 
ground in the open air. In some works, a short brick 
chimney is ‘placed in the’middle of the piles, whi 
having holes round the . has the e of indu- 
per Dre ~d Sa the mass of coals on fire, 
and bringing them ‘into a state of combastion. 
In any part of the where the combustion is too ra- 
pid, a quantity of ashes are thrown from time to time, 
without which the carbonaceous part of the coal would 
become destroyed. Indeed, the operation of coking is 
intended to dissipate the volatile part merely. As this 
change is , the finished part is covered with 
ashes, and ultimately the whole combustion is stopped. 
The covering is to be kept upon them, till they are 
cooled below ignition. This coke, when cold and 
pense. Sop dust, is in the state to be used in 
urnace. d 


The ion of the iron stone is the next 4 
which consists in roasting it, her tiee berpios af 
ting its volatile matter. For this purpose, the aus 
stratified with small coal, in a manner similar to that 
used in burning lime. These alternate strata are gene- 


ex to the air, and the mass allowed to 
a4 till all the fuel pte ta In =i works, 
kilns, similar to the lime kiln, have been employed for 
this purpose. : 
During this process, camphor, carbonic acid, and 
water are The stone assumes a reddish pur- 


except 

being broken into pieces. 

coke is in general made a constant quantity, the 

ore and limestone varying 

of iron to be made, the season of the year, and the wérk- 

the furnace. The proportions of the ore 

_ “to the limestone, will be ly the same at all 

times when the ore is the same. To give the pregye 
anc 


proportions of eacu w nerally, 

merely answer & the wok aed Be ich ar state- 
ment has been taken. The ore is argillaceous, and con- 
taing on the average about 27 per cent. of iron. 

The limestone is that ing with’ shelle, from 
Critch, in Derbyshire. coal is rather soft, but not 
very bituminous, and contains a large ion of 

fit Msg The furnace is ibed this ar- 

ticle, which, at its common rate of working, makes 

about 40 tons of pig iron weekly. The blowing cy- 

linder is di. 25 times in a minute, and contains 

3 abemt, 100 cubic feet. Hence the air discharged in that 

, time is cubic feet. The diameter of the nose-pipe 
23 inches. . 


. 
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‘wnuch depends on 


In the practical management of a blast furnace, the. single temperature. This 


with the quality of metallic iron and earthy mat 
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At this, and most other blast furnaces, the metal is __ Iron. 
run ont twice in the 24 hours, at intervals of 12 hours 
each. The latter periods are called shifts, from the manage. 


workmen being changed, as the furnace is attended ment of 
night and day. During the 12 hours, 50 charges of blast fur. 
coke are ‘inl, at regular intervals, each charge weigh. aces. 
ing 23 cwts. During the same period, about the same 
quantity of calcined ore is added, at similar inter- 
vals. ‘These are the proportions for the common melt= 
ing iron,.called ns 2. For No. 3, which has less car- 
bon, and is called forge pig, the coke tothe calcined 
ore is about 6 to 7. That of the best quality, called | 
No. 1, and which contains the most carbon, requires 
less ore to the coke than No. 2. The limestone is also 
added at stated intervals; the whole quantity in the 
412 hours being in proportion to the coke, as 4 to. 11. 

These p ions cannot be applied i. genenalis so 

nature ofthe materials, and'other 
circumstances ; some furnaces work to such a disadvan- 
tage, as to consume a quantity of coke equal to that 
aigre stated, and yet will not admit of more ore, than 
will produce from 12 to 20 tons of iron weekly. Some 
of the Welsh furnaces, on the contrary, will carry so 
much burden, that they will bear the use of so ch . 
ore, a8 to give from 60 to 75 tons weekly. 
great differences are dependent upon so many circum- 
stances, as frequently to baffle the skill of the most 
rienced iron mas Experience and strict ob- 
tion are very essential points in iron-making ; but 

science, mechanical as well as chemical, much facili- 
tates the progress of this useful branch of manufacture. 

We have before attended to these s of the pro- 
cess, between the entrance - the materials into rex fur- 
nace, and the di ge of the iron at the tap hole at 
the bottom. _Be + 

The blast which enters at the point C, in Figures 1 Pratr 
and 2, produces the greatest heat a little above this CCCXL. 
point, where the iron the cinder are melted, and Fig }» oo 
where the former d the cavity D. The oxygen 
of the atmosphere, in making its way through the 
combustible miatter, soon combines with it, so that 
none, or very little, escapes from E to A. This part of 


the furnace, which we have called the cementin, pert, 
contains the ore and coke Eom together, me ese 


will be affected just as they would be in a close, vessel, ° 
that is, the oxygen of the ore combines with the carbon 

of the coke, forming carbonic acid, or rather, perhaps, 
carbonic. oxide, which erally the case at thi .& 


we will go on, in each of 
the masses of ore, to the very centre, when it consists 
only. As soon as 
n, the bination 


the oxygen is separated from th 


m with the metal commences nues 
d the reduction of the mass beléw, it is in its 
turn ght to the melting point, when the lime com- 


bines with the earthy part of the ore, and the liquid 
metal fillsdown, The vitreous cinder, thus separated, 
also becomes iron, and being specifically lighter than 
the liquid iron, floats on its surface. 4 

The melted iron occupies the part D, Fig. 1. and 2. 
in the furnace, and the cinder floats above it, till it 
runs of over the part d, which is called the dam stone. 
As the metal accumulates, the cinder is raised, and runs 
over the dam stone; and the metal itself ultimately 
would run over the same; but, previous to this, it is 
let out 9 ie tap hole v, Fig. 5., which is on a level Fig. 5 
with the bottom of the cavity which egntains it. 

The quality of the metal, with respect to its quantity 
of carbon, will depend upon the quantity and quality 
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of the coke, with which the ore has been surrounded in 
the cementing part. The appearance of the metal, when 
it flows from the furnace, will indicate when the coke 
has been used in excess. A substance floats upon the 
surface of the metal, which, when cold, has a shining 
appearance resembling plumbago, and is known to the 
workmen by the name of kish. The ‘presence of this 
substance shows that the metal is saturated with car- 
bon ; since it is found to consist (gern of carbona- 
ceous matter. If it is produced in any considerable 
quantity, it gives the iron master a hint to increase the 
burden of his furnace, by increasing the proportion of 
ore. 

The appearance of the cinder is, also, a-good crite- 
tion for showing *he working order of the furnace, as 
well as the quality of the iron, When the ore is not 
sufficiently cemented, unchar xed oxide, in some cases, 
and the defect of carbon, alloys 2 considerable quaneey 
of the oxide of iron to incorporate with the cinder ; by 
which it assumes a greenish-yellow colour, which is 
not so favourable an appearance as the blue tint, or 
when it has the least colour. 

In some instances, when the furnace is in very bad 
condition, the cinder becomes of so dark a green, as to 
appear almost black ; this arises from a great excess of 
oxide of iron, which has escaped reduction in the fur- 
nace. This cinder is very fusible, from the presence 
of the oxide, and is considered a very unfavourable ap- 

ce. The cinder which has the least colour, soon 
bateaes solid after it flows from the furnace, from its 
containing less of the oxide of iron. This shows that 
the cementing process is carried on to.a proper extent, 
‘by which the oxide has been converted into carburetted 
iron, in which state it no longer can combine with the 
earthy matter, and deserts it when the cemented masses 
are melted by the action of the blast. The blue tint 
in the cinder, which, in some instances, is almost as 
vivid as ultramarine, generally accompanies the more 
colourless cinder, and owes its colour, in all probability, 
to an oxide of iron, containing less oxygen than the 
black oxide. This may throw some light upon the 
mystery of the black and red oxide of iron being com- 
bined with quantities of oxygen, which are as 2 to 3, 
indicating the existence of a third oxide, which, in all 
probability, is that to which the cinder owes its blue 
colour. This idea is strengthened by the fact, that it is 
never procuced but when there is the least oxide of 
iron in the rest of the cinder. Much light may be 


thrown on the subject of iron smelting, by a series 
iffe-" 


of experiments upon the relative probability of d 
rent proportions of the earths. Previous to such a 
course of experiments, however, it might be advisable 
to make’/alcorrect analysis of the best cinder, whichis 
that freest from colour, and at the same time fusing 
with the least heat. f 

We have generally stated, that the furnace above de- 
scribed, is supplied with 25,000 cubiefeet of air in one 
minute. This fact is obtained from the area of the 
blowing cylinder being 12.56 feet, and the capacity 
100 cubic feet, which being discharged 25 times in 
one minute, gives 2500 cubic feet in the same time. 
The steam cylinder is 32 inches in diameter, and the 
piston moves through 200 feet in one minute, work- 
ing, it is stated, with 10lbs. upon an inch. Then 
by zmaltiplying 10, the pounds upon an inch of the 
steam cylinder, by 5.585, the area of the , and 
dividing the preduct by 12.56, the area of the blowing 
cylinder, we get 4.44 1b, for the force of the blast upon 
a square inch, which is about the average in practice, 
as shown by a measured guage attached to the blowing 
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machine. . This. pressure would give a velocity equal 
to. 635 feet'per second. » ‘ i 
If, however, 2500 cubic féet of air be dischargedthrough 
a circular aperture of 2? inches in diameter, in one mi- 
nute, this would give a velocity equal to 1073 feet 
second, This indicates a loss of air at the waste valve 
equal to 23 cubic feet at each stroke of the engine. If 
no air were forced out by the waste valve, and 2500 
cubic feet had to be expelled in one minute through the 
above aperture, the pressure of the blast would require 
to be equal to 21 Ib. upon a square inch, and the area 
of the steam cylinder more than 17 feet, and its diame- 
ter about 4 feet 8 inches.. If the present nose-pipe be 
used, and the blowing cylinder discharged 25 times in 
a minute, the area of the latter, supposing the piston 
still to move at the same rate, will be M25 feet, its dia- 
meter being a little more than 3 feet. If the steam 
cylinder, the blowing cylinder, and the speed and pres- 
sure remain the same; then, to prevent any escape at 
the waste valve, the diameter of the nose-pipe must be 
alittle less than 34 inches in of 23, its present dia« 
meter. In orderto-estimat uantity of air which 
is blown into a furnace, it woultl be incorrect to take 
that which enters the blowing cylinder, as it will be 
frequently much less. Hence the quantity should be 
estimated by the velocity and the area of the nose-pipe, 
the velocity being first determined by experiment, by 
observing the pressure upon a column of mercury, 
since the velocity of air is as the square root of the 
pressure, 


Let V = the velocity of air into a vacuum, with the 
pressure P, which may be deemed 15 pounds upon 
a square inch. 
Let p be any additional pressure, and v its velocity. 
Then, since Pp acts against P when the air is dis- 
charged into the atmosphere, we shall have p for the 
moving force. Hence, from the above fact we have 
ve 


EP ce yyt Glee es pee 
p4eP= Vv? v=V., nary As a a 


Let A = the area of the steam cylinder. 

S = the pressure of steam upon a square inch. 

a =the area of the blowing cylinder. | 

p = the pressure of the air upon a square inch, 
the same as the above. ; 

Ome the space the pistons pass through in 1 second, 

v = the velocity of the air’s discharge through 
the nose-pipe. 

n = the area of the nose-pipe. - 


Then ap=SA, 
SA 
p= at 


Then from the above theorem’) ‘ 
on ae —_ /_SA_ 

gee ven/, Li =V.,/ SA =v.,/- - 
P+p Pa+tSA —_—— 


also when no air escapes at the waste valve. — 
The value of v may also be obtained from the follows 


ing operation, nv=al and v = os but in this case no 


.air must escape at the waste valve, it will then be more * 
safe to get it from the theorem first given, in which p 
is obtained by experiment, or by the following equa- 


tion, pa = SA, andp= aa From these two equations 


all theorems may be obffined for calculating the diffs . 
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> 
parts blowing apparatus, worked by a steam from the same cavity in the inner vessel to the furnace, _ Iron. 
pee ghoain- 7 communicating nearly a uniform Blas, watying moray sccnalar 
which w: 


nv >. SA. with the outer column of water, less, as regulatin; 
In the first a =—, and in the second a= —~- the outer surface of the water is greater. the blast 
é P . - ; 
SA . - . This contrivance was for some time considered an 
Hence™* =—. important discovery, but unfortunately another circum- 
are : stance has also rendered it very objectionable. A quan- 
_ ASl=pun tity of water is carried into the furnace, as well in the 
‘ ra state of vapour as mechanically, the latter arising from 
* is, a=2**. the spray produced by the agitation, ‘This water has 
sf been found to have an effect upon the furnace, affect- 
; s- 22" ing both the quantity and quality of the iron ; and has 
ad, S= Al’ been in many instances abandoned, to re-adopt the old 
3, t= ee" Another means has been employed to equalize the 
. ae “ye blast, by what is called an air-vault. Thi on i in ' 
= blowing the air into a very large cavity. e experi- 
ath, p = hls ment was first tried at the Clyde iron works, by exca- 
ASi® al nes cavity in a into which the air was 
Sth, x = ——_ = —. fe by the blowing machine. This capacity bore so 
PY ¥ great a ratio to the blowing cylinder, that the blast out 
ASI_al of it was nearly uniform. This trial was not attended 
Oe with success, partly from the vault not being air tight, 
ae YN and partly from the moisture which exuded from the 
jthe=-+-= —- rock mixing with the air. 
TT p A more successful experiment was made at the Car- 
Hence, in common language, to find the area of the ron iron works, An air-vaultof t iron plate has 
steam cylinder, iply the pressure of the blast, the been employed in one of the furnaces at Bradley in 
velocity, uk emp vipwloneny yey sever gem ire, which to answer very well. Its 
divide the product by the pressure of the steam upon form is a cylinder about 10 or 12 feet diameter, and 50 
an inch multiplied into the velocity of the piston ; or 60 fest, long. Since the object of blowing air into 
which is in most steam engines 200 feet in a min the furnace is to produce heat, the heat being as the 
3 feet 8 inches per second. This will enable the » quantity ; therefore the quantity which enters in a 
unacquainted with algebra, to get the value of the other given time, will be as the velocity and the density joint- 
6 theorems. : ly. If, however, the density of the air depends up- 
It will be understood that the steam and that on the compression, the propelling force will be -in- 
of the blowing » are at ends of the creased, and the air is drawn into the furnace with too 
same beam, one’ ing as the descends ; the great a velocity. The cementi of the furnace 
area of the steam cylinder same proportion is less perfect from the oxygen being carried too high 
to that of the blowing cylinder, ced ana up before it combines with the carbon, and the mate- 
See ee ee the pressure of rials would be apt to disunite before the proper change 
tpon an inch. is u 
The air is not immediately discharged from the blow- ence it will be evident, that when the density is 


of 
roduce the best iron, 


and the uantit it. ‘This, in a great mea- 
press the air into the furnace, by which means a more _ sure, cmplotan the tect faite iron, and of better quality, 
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ing made in winter than in summer. The same dif- 
ference is not less conspicuous in all fires, which al- 
ways most vigorously in cold weather. Hence: 
it will appear, that in blowing apparatus, all cai ike« 

increase the temperature of the air should be avoid- 

ed, and many artificial means of cooling the air should 
be employed, particularly in the summer. 

In ——s a , in which the air is 
corm by a close wadded piston, a great heat is 

uced in the operation. This is partly produced b: 
the oneeee + the air, and some heat must result 
from friction iston. In some experiments 
made b: Me David re it appears that ae the 
outer air was from 63° to 68°, the air immediately after _ 
its escape from the blowing cylinder. into a receivi 
vessel, was ieee fem 00 0s Saar: > 20 
994. I average of 30 experiments, the air in the 
rote sing was raised 30°. This would have the 
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flows, while the metal is retained by the dam, till it is: 

» let ont at a hole v, on a Jevel with the bottom of the ™ 
rec T is called the tymp-stones, and forms a bridge Pare 

over the cavity in which the liquideinder’ rises, fis CCUX 

the tymp-plate, to give the stone greater firmness, as ¢ is 

to the arpa which is called the dam-plate. See the 

tymp plate and dam plate, more icularly Figs. 6. Figs. 6, 

7. and 8, Fig. 5, isa plan at the polttin of apni D, an 

showing the vent flues in the piers, and the hole w for the 

outlet of the metal, seen also.in the dam-stone, Figs. 9. p. 

and 10, Fig. 11. is a side view of the large crow, 11° 

in which the blast-pipe is inserted. The end of this 

iron is defended, from the immediate action of the fire, 

by covering it from time to time with: stiff fire clay. 

Fig. 15, an end view of the same, Figs. 12, 13, 14, Figs.12 

are different nose-pipes to fit the blast pipe. 14, 15, 


Manufacture of Bar Iron. 


All the varieties of pig-iron contain more or less of M 
carbon, to which they. owe their fusibility, which, in ture o 
all the varieties yet made, are fusible in proportion to #0” 
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Iron. cause alone, wowld+be nearly 1b: upon an ineli, : Or, in 
other words, if the’ air were introduced into the fur- 
nace at 60°, the same quantity would be admitted with 
Ss less pressure upon an inch than if it were 90°. ' 

» Hence any means of cooling the air after its condensa- 
tion, ‘in all seasons of the year, must be attended with 
beneficial consequences. If the air vault were made of 
wrought iron, and-its surface constantly kept wet, the 
evaporation from so great a surface, if freely exposed on 
all sides to the air, would cool the air very considerably. 
Indeed, without the aid of the moisture, the effect would ° 
be such as'to recommend its adoption. In the’ summer 
season there would be some advantage in bringing the 
air under ground for a considerable distance before it. 
enters the Tiowiity machine; the reason for this will 
‘be obvious, from the earth being colder than the air. 
In the winter season, when the garth is warmer than 
the air, the supply should be from the atmosphere. 

The fuereanes) temperature of the atmosphere in the 
summer, is the cause of another evil besides the increa« 
sed volume of the air. The moisture necessarily ac- 


companying it, is found to have a bad effect upon the: 


furnace, which has been more especially ascertained 


by the use of the water-regulator, before alluded to. 
The quantity of water in the atmosphere“at any time,’ 


depends upon the temperature, and the quantity of 
moisture prevailing on the earth’s surface’; so that the 
temperature does not always indicate the quantity of 
moisture which exists with the air. The most infalli< 
ble method of finding the quantity of water inva cubic: 
foot of space, is by taking the dew point, ‘or that point: 


of temperatitire when dew ceases to form upon the’ 


surface of a’ body which has been “allowed to remain) 
exposed in it for that purpose. The temperature’ of 
this body, for instanee a bottle of cold water, -will be 
the dew point. When a given space is saturated with: 
moisture, at 70°, every cubic foot contains 4:53 grains’ 
of water; and the same space, at 50°, contains 2.36 
grains. Hence, if the air at 70° could, by passing 
through a culvert in the earth, be reduced from 70° te 
50°, 2.17 grains of water would be‘deposited from each 
cubic foot of air. This advantage, added to that arising 
from its diminished volume above mentioned, will, in 
a great measure, explain the difference in the quantity 
of ironmade in winter and summer. ~ 

We shall conclude this department of iron manufac- 
ture, by a more particular reference to the plate exhi- 
biting the different parts ofthe blast furnace. 

Plate CCCXL. Fig. 1. is a section of the blast fur- 
nace, showing the interior of the furnace ftom the to 
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Big. te to the bottom, and the part where the blast’ isjintrodu- 
ced. The dark stripes which appear on’ the walls, are 
ventlues for the escape of moisture, which would newpct 
off from such a massive building withott injuring 

Fig. 3. walls, when the heat is applied to the interior. Fig. 3. is 


> a plan at the level aa, Fig. 1. and 2, and PP, Fig. l/a 
plan at the part to which it joins. e light-shaded 
squares are pillars of brick, constituting a false bottom; 
on which the hearth rests, the cavities underneath being 
for the escape of vapour, at the appertures m and n in 

Figs. 4,5. Figs. 4. and 5, Figure 4. is’ plan acress the aper- 
ture where the blast is introduced, in whieh the blast- 
* Pipes are seen. Although we “have not before alluded 
to two pipes, we now observe, that it’is only some- 
times resorted ‘to, the single pipe being much more 
common. Fig. 2. is a section elevation, at right angles 
to the former one, Fig. 1. showing the same interior 
surface’and the dam-stone d, over which the’ cinder 
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the quantity of carbon which they contain. In the 
earlier stages of pig-iron manufacture, an opinion pre- 
vailed that some varieties contained oxygen. Nothing 
could be more absurd than this idea.. Experience has 
shewn, that all varieties contaiu carbon, else they would 
not be fusible. And it will appear to any one acquaint< 
ed with the laws of affinity, that carbon and oxygen are: 
incompatible in a mass of liquid matter, as they must 
unite, and form an’ elastic fluid, till one or the other 
would be exhausted. It is this kind of pig-iron, con=: 
taifiing the least carbon, which has been called oxygens 
ated, and also forge-pig, because it has: been found the: 
best fitted for making bar‘or forge iron. It had long 
been suspected, that malleable iron was no other than 
the pig-iron divested: of its carbon; but the idea was 
not fully confirmed, till malleable, iron was directly 
formed by cementing the carbure' pig ivon, with a 
substance which carried off its carbon without changing 
its form. - This’ can be effected in small castings of p' 
iron by the followi ss: Stratify alternately in. 
a crucible the cast metal articles with powdered iron+ 
stone (which contains an oxide of iron) in a‘cloge ves- 
sel, and let the vessel ‘be covered ‘bya lid very nearly 
air tight. . Expose the whole ‘to a ‘strong red heat for 
ten or twelve hours; proportionate to the thickness of 
the castings. When the mass is cold, take out the 
pieces. If the change is complete, the pieces will bend 
and work with the ‘hammer when hot, ‘possessing all 
e properties of malleable iron. If, instead of the 


stings, some cast iron borings 'be’stratified with small » 


masses of the Cumberland iron ore, about the size of 
small’ peas, and treated like the last, the bits of ore will 
cthageteeicn TSE YT 

In -both experi , the oxygen 
bines with the carbon of the .carburet, which escapes in 


the form of carbonic oxide @as, leaving, if theoxygen 


and carbon be in proper proportions, pure iron behind. 
Although this process appears the most direct and | - 


simple way of converting pig into malleable-iron, the 
process at present employee essentially different, and 
attended with very considerable waste. ~The method 
used by the ancients - still less scientific, and is still 
practised on the continent. It consists in laying the 


.pigs of iron upon a hearth’ similar to a smith’s forge, © 


surrounding them with charcoal, and ep re 
with bellows. The metal first melts, and is continual- 
ly agitated with a rake, while it is exposed to the blast. 


* - 


of tie oxide con 


: 


carbon becomes gradually dissi at the ex- 
which is afforded by the blast, 
ly diminished. It then be- 
lumps. In this ey ‘shel’ wabranee 
n state they are taken wi 
placed under a large hammer, which 
machinery, called a stamping hammer. 
broad, and is surrounded with tray-like 
to keep the small fragments from falling off, which 
fly in’all directions by the action of the ham- 
workman, with a rake, continues to push 
i under: the hammer ‘so Jong es they. & 
These flatted and sha: masses are 


a Giedlenaibbs, and sinced tea. sen 


welding heat. These balls are then placed under a 
forge-hammer, where they are drawn into bars about 
three inches square, and cut into lengths of half a yard 
length. pieces are called blooms, Each of 

heated a second time, and drawn by the forge- 
Jaws oe Oe old method of 
is practised by some, who have an 
iron is of better quality. It is attended 
and, in the principal iron districts, is 
l by the puddling process, which we shall 


The process of converting pig-iron into the malleable 
meen Be Me A ger , is commenced by the 
operation called refining, which is performed in a fur- 
called a refining, and by some a run-out, furnace : 
this is represented in Plate CCCXL. and Figs. 16. and 
17. The recess, or trough A, is made of cast metal, the 
bottom consisting of fire-stone or brick. It is surround- 
on fame etn bs eevthy, through which water is 

i the cistern C. pp are two pipes 
machine, inserted into the conical 
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as the metal still remains liquid. 
it receives the action of the blast for three 
ween It is now run out at the bottom of the 
through an opening o, temporarily stopped with 
Saag eee A received on the shallow 
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a Sm, ne past is then into 

~ ts fracture is white, tly crystalli- 

” ged, very different from its cxighel hectare This ari. 
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ses from its loss of carbon. These pieces are now in- 
troduced into the puddling furnace, which is repre- 
sented in Plate CCCXL. Figs. 18. and 19. A is 
the ash pit; G the grate; D the door for the fuel; 
C the w cavity where the | metal is laid, 
The flame passes over it, and then up the chimney F ; 
H is a door for the introduction of the pieces of me- 
tal. It isa cast-iron shell lined with fire-brick. In 
the bottom of this door is a square hole h for the in- 
troduction of the rake, and other tools used for working 
the metal. The workman, at the same time, can see 
the mass exposed, during the process, h the same 
aperture. Without this door the intense heat would pre- 
vent him from approaching the work, for the P of 
agitating it. Even with this guard against the heat, it 
is almost too great to be borne without great inconveni- 
ence, As soon as the metal is melted, the puddler begins 
to rake it about, occasionally throwing water upon it: 
with a small iron dish. This water is decomposed by the 
iron and carbon ; the hy: escaping, and the oxy 
oe uniting with the iron, forming the vitreous oxide. 
his latter being constantly agitated with the melted 
metal, continues to dissipate the remaining carbon. 
The fusibility of the mass gradually diminishes, till at 
length it loses all cohesion, and a a loose granu- 
lated mass. During the time of this change bubbles 
of gas are seen to burst from the melted mass with a 
blue flame. This is the carbonic oxide. Soon after 
the metal has assumed the granular form, and the heat 
is raised, the fragments n to adhere, and the whole 
forms a number of balls of an irregular shape. These 
consist of the iron deprived of its carbon, mixed with 
the vitreous oxide. These balls are made as compact 
as possible by beating them on the hollow hearth, with 
a very heavy iron rod shaped like a club. In this 
state they are brought out of the furnace with a pair of 
large tongs, and passed through rollers similar to those 


Tron. 


—— 


furnace, 


PLATE 
CCCXL. 
Fig. 18, 19. 


Rollers. 


represented in Plate CCCXL. Figs. 20. and 22. first pass- Pig. 20, and 
1 


through the widest gates, and then in succession 
till the pi become about three feet long, six or se- 
ven in broad, and a little more than an inch 
thick. In the finishing gate of the rollers, there is a 
protuberant part crossing the gate, which makes inden- 
tures across the bar, at intervals of about one foot each. 
aa is se — P “ of a fos ee ate ee 

when cold. It has, in this ° 

1 pee eps d of malleability while hot, 
but when cold is very brittle. 

When the bars above mentioned are broken into 
lengths, they are laid one upon another five or six in 
d and are bound together with bands of rod-iron. 
They are now heated in a reverberatory furnace similar to 
the ling furnace, but having a flat hearth. As soon 
as these bundles are heated to a full welding heat, the. 
are separately brought out and passed again throug 
the successive gates of the rollers. Ifthe iron is not 
intended to be of the best quality, this rolling would 
finish the bars for sale ; but if it is to be of a superior 
kind, the second rolling is carried only to the extent of 
the first, and the bars broken up into bundles a second 
time. Every time this is repeated, the quality of the 
iron is improved, as well as its tenacity, as being freer 
from 5 s, which consist of the small bits of vitreous 
oxide worked up with the iron. It has been observed 
by some, that, in the rolling process, where the hammer 


is not used, the iron is liable to abound with more vi- . 


treous oxide, which, when polished, is v 
ous in small specks. It is believed that 
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Fig. 21. 


Irrigation 
partly na- 
tural and 
partly arti- 
licial. 


Advan- 


tages, how tive floods, compared with those which 'are the result of 
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expels the oxide more than is effected by the rollers. 
In some works, the balls, first drawn from the puddling 
furnace, are first subjected to the stamping harhmer, as 
in the old method, the stampings beingafterwards heated 
in a reverberatory furnace in piles or pyes, and passed 
through the rollers as in the first roling above described. 

The second pair of rollers are different merely in the 
form of the gates. "The angular gates are for rolling 
square bars. The bar is turned a quarter round every 
time it,passes through’a gate, in order to reverse the 
position of the angles. And’ it ‘passes through the last 
gate a second time, reversed, ‘to take away the rhom- 
boidal form ‘of the bar which ‘the first time through 
gives to it. “The first rollers, which the balls are pass- 
ed through, are generally confined ‘to that part only, 
having no other gates than what are required to form 
the bars, which are afterwards broken up to form the 
bundles for the second rolling. 

When the iron is intended to-be rolled mto sheets, 
it is first forméd into flat bars, and these are cut by 
large shears into lengths suitable to the breadths of the 
intended sheets. These pieces are transversely passed 
through plain rollers, differing from those described in 
nothing but the gates or grooves for the bars, Fig. 21. 
is an end-view of the rollers, shewing the iron ‘shelf on 
which the heated masses are laid before they pass 
through, and a similar one on the other side to receive 
the same. aa, are nuts working on screws to regulate 
the distance of the rollers from each other. 

For the particular combination of iron with carbon, 
called steel, see Srren. For its chemical properties and 
respective combinations, see Curemistry. (c. 8.) 

ROQUOIS. See Canapa, Vol. 'V. p. 342. 

IRREGULAR Dovuzeaves, in music, are all such 
tempered systems of twelve notes in the octave, as have 
more than two magnitudes of fifths in their scale, whose 
single resulting, bearing, or wolf fifth, does not fall be- 
tween %G and pE, which is the proper place of the 
wolf in ReGuLar Douzeaves, which see. (¢) 

IRREGULAR Intervals are such, whose expression 
in Farey’s Notation (see that Article) has one or more 
of its terms ©, f, or m, larger or smailer than the regu- 
lar and progressive increase of them, which obtains 
throughout an arranged table of regular intervals, ex- 

ressed in this notation. (¢ 

IRRIGATION. The improving of land by means 
of water, is an object of importance throughout the 

eater part of the globe. In various countries it is ef- 
ected by nature on the great scale, occasionally or par- 
tially modified by human skill and labour. In others, 
nature applies this powerfal mean of improvement in 
efforts more detached and confined. In some parts, ir- 
rigation, as a mode of improvement, is effected princi- 
i by the agency of man; and in all cases, this 
agency, skilfully applied, is more or less useful. 

A just view of the fatal effects produced by destruc- 


judicious irrigation, and of that sterility which is ocea- 
sioned by excess or by want of water, compared with 
the fertile produce of lands properly irrigated, would 
set in a proper light the advantages resulting from this 
natural mode of improvement, by which water is turn- 
ed to use, instead of being left torun to waste and ruin. 
According to circumstances, it may be employed for 
meliorating soils of different characters, and for in- 
parapi the produce in many variegated forms in 
most of the populous districts of the globe. The tro- 
pical rivers convey to the plains over which they flow, 
‘those annual and immense supplies of enriching depo- 


sit, which nourish the corn that sastains a considerable Irrigation. 
proportion of the populations or they tend'toform and 
to enrich those vast savannahs, which r in that 'ex- pedgeyes hd 
tensive portion of the’ earth. In the Warm but MOre welioration 
temperate climates, there are considerable tracts of soil, of suils, 
which, if not irrigated, are almost wholly barren ; and 
water is also employed there, for the purpose of enrich- 
ing soils already fertile: It is a> cheap and powerful 
manure for various crops of great value to man ; and 
the use of it’ is extended, according to the views and 
civeumstances of the husbandman, into the vineyard, 
the corn field, the garden, the orchard, or the meadow. 
Instructed by nature, and improved by experience In very dif- 
in the use of this element for meliorating the soil, man. ferent lati- 
kind has already felt that it is of great value and im- poe and 
portance from the equator nearly to the 60th degree of ““™*"** 
north latitude, and from the same extending on a more 
limited scale partly into the southern temperate zone! 
The periodical rains within the tropics could not be 
sufficient in that burning climate, for nourishing the % 
crops necessary to support the people, if nature itself 
had not employed them, and: if art and labour were not 
also employed in fertilizing vast tracts of soil. “Even in 
the milcer climates of Italy and France, immense ad- 
vantages are derived from the judicious application of _ 
this mode of improvement ; and, though it may appeat 
paradoxical, it is perhaps more productive still in the 
climate of England, notwithstanding its high northern 
latitude, and the moisture of its climate. fa 
The truth is, that irrigation, when conducted on the Ought to be 
right plan, is generally either preceded or accompanied connected 
by draining, embanking, or both ; and that ithas there. with drain. 
fore a tendency at one time to improve the soil and j)S hee 
the climate also, while the element of water, instead et he 
of being destructive, is directed to purposes the most 
useful to mankind. 
It is chiefly in this view, that a proper genetal idea In what cir- _ 
may be formed of irrigation. The advantages of this cumstances 
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‘mode of improvement are greatest in populous districts, ™o*t pro- 


where the produce of land is of superior value, and the “le 
labour necessarily bestowed on it may be had at an‘in- 
ferior price; but in all situations water is valuable, 

when it can be safely directed to enrich the soil, and to i 
improve and augment the produce. Every one admires ; 
that beautiful arrangement of nature, under which pu- 
trescent substances, instead of being ‘useless or noxi- 

ous, become valuable, by affording new supplies of nu- 

triment for living vegetables, and of course for animals ; 

but water either is, or may become one of the most va- 

luable means known for improving the soil in eve 

climate, excepting that where the cold is long continu- 

ed and severe. : . 

Though much has been done in many parts of the Much re- 
globe, in order to attain the proper advantages to be ieee 
derived from irrigation, it is probable’that few of these ... 
in proportion have yet been secured. The rains which 
inundate the Nile, the Ganges, and other great rivérs, , 
do not convey the full benefits to the rich plains which 
they fertilize, unless by embankments the cache ee 
and distribution of the water be secured, and’ the cul- 
ture of the soil duly attended to. The deadly swamp, 
which is occasioned by water permitted to go to waste 
by stagnation, may ‘be converted in’ many instances, . 
by industry and skill, into fertile soil. Even the most 3 
barren mossy flats have often been converted into mea- i 
dows by natural irrigation. But in how many instan- J 
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ces is this ye epee where it might by art and labour 
be done? --England furnishes the most alluring speci- 
mens of what is possible artificially, by means‘of ‘wa- 


not only in the im’ t of soils by irrigation, 
in creating new. by: warping ; yet we cannot 
extend our views without becoming sensible, thatthough 
mach ‘has’ been done in this field of improvement, a 
very great deal more still remains to be accomplished. 
The truth is, that if draining and embanking were 
conducted on liberal principles, with a view to, and 
in connection with irrigation, there would be far more 
sont, resulting from their union, than can ever be 
be remarked, that, 


matter to convince mankind, how 
wikia 


eloped, before the people of 
duly appreciating the full swchaithe 


most suitable uire time and patience ; and can 
seldom or never be fully attained, unless the political 
state of a country be favourable to its improvement. 


In this view, irrigation fairly appears as ge of an 
extensive system of nati economy, which ouglit to 
embrace the husbandry of every country to 
art can be of material use. 
> al aclditional supplies of grass have been raised 
f within the, present age by means of irriga- 
tion, These Lave contributed in a very large propor- 
tion to the su: of live stock; and of course they 
“ have welded not only to the general produce and value 
of the soils on which this art was employed, but also to 
that stock of manure which has been turned, with great 
effeet, to the purposes of arable husbandry. An in- 
creasing ee —— aie once the labour 
Necessary, and mar ec uce : and irrigation 
has thus, indirectly, but in a very considerable iim, 
increased the value and the produce of corn lands. This 
known and important fact ought to recommend the 
continuance of a system fraught with so much advan- 
tage, and to lead to farther improvement in its prin- 
ciples and progress... : 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that errors 
have been committed in respect of this art. It has been 


been employed in order to force a 
there was not an adequate demand ; 
to such an extent as exceeded 


the su of labour within the district; and 
bap aps porta anno the failure has been 
ascribed to the 
on the part of those who con- 


— qualities of 
2 sraiploal ates, it re- 
quires both skill and attention to cultivate the soils to 
advantage, and to plant in every soil and situation the 
most suitable crops. A cold and moist climate also re- 
quires a similar portion of skill in order to turn irriga- 

to most account ; which answers in Britain much 

for grass than for corn. Without this requisite 
skill aid attention, it is evidest that no art whatever 
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ich this . 


art itself, when in fact’ 
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can prosper : errors, therefore, which proceed from this Irrigation. 


want, ought in no degree to bring discredit on the art 


‘itself, 


Improved 


The art of irrigation, fully considered, and improved ond vat 


by observation, in connection with that of draining and 
of embanking, has béen so highly improved in some parts 
of the globe, as to approach towards a scientific charac- 
ter. Its features vary, indeed, so much, in different 
climates, as hardly to permit us to view them.in a pro- 
per light. We contemplate in succession, the new 
established system of irrigating for grass in England ; 
that of the south of France and of Lombardy for grass, 
vines, olives, mulberries, and other ; and 
though much ingenuity and considerable diversity ap- 
, we hesitate not to pronounce the whole included 
in ene art. But where nature takes the lead, and hu- 
man agency is employed only to promote the utility of 
her operations, we hardly recognize the art of irrigation : 
et it is really of great importance, not only on the 
lesser, but the larger scale ; and the shepherd who pro- 
perly directs the course of a mountain streamlet, or 
tarns the collected waters of his drains, in order to 
prevent stagnation or waste, and of course to promote 
the health of his flock, at the same time directing these 
waters in sucl a manner as to fertilize barren spots of 3 jo9 to 
soil, and thus to furnish additional supplies of f00d, the «snc 
really belongs to the same class of artists, as those who art, 
by means of embankment, or otherwise, direct to the 
most useful ends the vast inundations of tropical rivers, 
The features of this art of irrigation appear very diffe- 
rent, but the srtitself’ is the same. 

In what manner does water ate in fertilizing Modes in 
barren soils?) As an element, it furnishes direct sup- which it 
plies of the food which is partly required for plants ; PT‘ 0" 
as a medium tor moderating the temperature of the cli- 
mate, it lessens the rigour of cold in some regions, and 
of heat in others ; as. a destroyer of some noxious weeds, 
it extirpates, when under proper direction, many plants 
which aré hurtful to agriculture, such as broom, heath, 
and moss; and it may be used in order to convey over 
the soil fertilizing. and enriching substances. In each 
of these modes of operating occur various fea- 
tures, and these must be well considered, in order to 
secure most of those beneficial effects which-water is 
qualified to promote by irrigation. 

It follows of course, that great attention ought to be Qualities :of 
given to the qualities of water intended for this pur- the waters. 
pose ; and that before incurring labour and expence in 
the application of it, these qualities ought first to be 
known. This may be done partly by analysis; but 
most certainly by experiment conducted on a moderate 
small scale. In general, spring waters are fertilizing, 
and possess also an equable temperature ; but impreg- 
nations of tron are frequent and hurttul even in springs: 
petrifying springs, which hold: lime in solution, are 
commonly fertilizing: oe waters are generally poor ; 
and such as convey enriching sediment, promise the 
most effectual and permanent improvement. These 
last, ought not, however, to be contined in basons, other- 
wise they will deposit their sediment there, instead of 
conveying it directly over the lands ; but in particular 
caves, when these basons are to be occasionally cleared 
out, this caution may not be applicable. 

The natural juce for which. irrigation is best Produce of 
adapted, in particalar soils and climates, comes next un- this im- 
der consideration. Here the mere operator is not al- Provement: 
ways a competent judge ; and it may require the com- 
bined lights of history and tradition, observation and 
experience, to ascertain the fact ; but there is no doubt 


rigation, 


modes of ir- 
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Irrigation. that it may be ascertained with a considerable degree 


——\—" of assurance before expensive efforts are made. 
Prudential ~~ ‘The qualities of the water, and the natural produce 
ues: which it nourishes most effectually, being discovered in 
the first place, it belongs to the farmer to consider the 
population and markets of the district, his own de- 
mands, and the nature and extent of the irrigated crops 
by which he may expect to derive most profit, A pru- 
dent man will be determined in a considerable degree 
by these consderations, before he embark deeply in the 
undertaking. . 
Reference The water meadows of England present a fine view 


to statistical of irrigation for grass, a description of which belongs 
descriptions. yather to other portions of this work, and will partly 
be found under the article Acricunture, and in those 
works to which reference is there made, _A similar.ac- 
count of French irrigation -will be found under the ar- 
‘ticle France of the present work ; and that of Lom- 
bardy and other nations, will fall to be introduced un- 
der other heads. ; : : 
State of this In Scotland there have been many successful essays 
art in Scot- in irrigation on a lesser scale; but the greatest attempt 
land. was made by the late Duke of Buccleuch on his pasto- 
ral estate on the rivers Esk, Ewees, Tiviot, Etterick, 
and Yarrow. Neither the water nor the climate in ge- 
neral, were favourable to this liberal effort on the great 
scale on which it was made ; and the wants and popu- 
lation of the. district hardly warranted that scale; be- 
sides, it was conducted mostly in that mode which re- 
quires most water and most expence ; and it was ne- 
cessary for this purpose to sacrifice too much of those 
level soils which are most valuable for other purposes 
in that alpine part of Scotland, The art of irrigation is 
best promoted when success as well as failure are pro- 
perly recorded ; and the failure of this great attempt is 
particularly accounted for in the Farmer's Magazine, 
1815, page 42, &e. But many good specimens of irri- 
gation occurred under this attempt, some of which are 
still preserved ; and many other successful efforts have 
been made by watering for improving the meadows in 
all quarters throughout Scotland, the climate and richer 
or of England being, however, generally prefers 
able. 

There, in favourable circumstances, it is common to 
obtain by irrigation three successive crops, viz. two of 
pasture grass, and one of grass cut for hay or soiling, all 
in one year. This fact leads us to-consider the climate 
in connection with soil, and water, and other circum- 
stances ; and in applying this art to the agriculture of 
many foreign parts, a similar advantage is obtained by 
nourishing various crops in the same year. 

Prospect of _ The resources which may yet be opened to many na- 
general fu- tions by means of irrigation, fully understood and prac- 
ae advan- tised, appear to exceed all present calculations; and 
Rot what is already known of this art is amply sufficient to 
attract towards it the notice of the legislator as well as 
that of the husbandman. Water may be made to fur- 
nish a rich and extensive supply of manure to the soil, 
merely by giving ita proper direction, which will have 
the further eed effects of preventing that waste and 
ruin which frequently accompany this element when 
it is left without any direction. Even the drainage of 
wet soils may thus be rendered valuable for the im- 
provement of other lands, and what naturally tends to 
do harm may be turned to advantage, 

It has become, in most of the cultivated parts of the 
globe, a serious and expensive matter to preserve the 
soils in full bearing by regular and frequent manuring: 
The cost of lime, dung, and other fertilizing substances, 
is considerable, and the carriage and application add 
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materially to it; nor is it always in the farmer’s power Irrigation. 
to sppily Vid manures in the proper season, and to the —-\—" 
requisite extent. wnt" ‘ wal 

Irrigation supplies manure in favturable circum- Irrigation 
stances, at less expence, and with more effect, than al- facilitates 
most any other mode, on the soils to which it is applied ; #84 seom~ 
and the produce of it on these furnishes increasin 
means for the manure of other soils. The limits of this provement 


beneficial operation appear as unfixed as its advantages cf acoun- 


are liberal ; and as the population increases, these li- try: 
mits extend by the simultaneous enlargement of the 
means and the returns, It naturally connects itself 
with draining and embankment, and is therefore capa- 
ble of great extension, as the radical improvements of 
a country advance. In short, whatever occasional er- 
rors may be committed in irrigation, it is an art that 
will naturally and ought to advance, in any well go- 
verned country, alorig with the population and general 
improvement. i 

he proper modes of conducting the operations of Flat me- . 
this art must be varied greatly in respect of 
circumstances. A flat soil requires to be floated in *™™s 
ridges by means of a full supply of water, the feeders 
on the crowns, and the drains in the furrows ; but this 
method is expensive in the forming as well as in the 
supply of water ; it requires land suitable for the plough, : 
and therefore valuable otherwise ; and it succeeds ful« 
ly only when the waters are rich and the climate good. 
All these circumstances, however, frequently concur in 
England to recommend it. 

Catch-work is applied on dry barren slopes, where Catch-work 
the operator sends the water in succession over differ- method, 
ent parts of the surface, accommodating his operations 
to the natural form of that surface. This m is at« 
tended with little expence, and may answer well in al- 
most every case where water is not plentiful, and cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to flat forming. 

It is an error to think that very long continued wa- Proper con- 
tering is productive in proportion. On the contrary, ee. of 
irrigation-must not be continued for too long a time at ‘Pe °Per’- 
once on any grounds, otherwise the finer grasses and ; 
plants are thereby destroyed, and a set of coarse aqua~ 
tics brought up in their place. Repeated waterings are 
necessary indeed; but the general practice does not 
seem to recommend above three weeks at one time in 
cold weather, half of that time in moderate weather, 
and one week when the season is warm ; on the whole, 
about six weeks in the year. 

In the particular works and operations of irrigation, Reference 
—the precautions necessary when -sheep are ny fed te other 
on watered lands,—the plants most suitable,—and the bahia = 
value and application of the produce, we refer to those 
works already quoted, and ot at in which the peculiar 
practice of irrigating for grass in Britain is detailed; © 
including among these last the treatises written by Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Boswell, and Arthur Young, and. the 
Highland Society Transactions. (K. k.) Tat Le 

RRITABILITY. See Borany and Puystoroey. ’ 

IRVINE, or Inwinz, is a sea-port town and royal 
burgh on the west coast of Scotland, in the county of 
Ayr. Itis situated on a rising ground on the north 
side of the mouth of the river Irvine, which runs into 
the Firth of Clyde, and consists of a broad street, runs 
ning from south-east to north-west, of a suburb on the 
south side of the river, inhabited by seafaring people; 
and connected with the town by a good bridge, je of 
another suburb on the road leading to Ayr. The prin- 
cipal public buildings in Irvine are the church, which 
has an elegant spire, and stands on a rising ground - 
between the town and the river, and the town-hall, 
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busses for the i formerly bel 
this but gen rocrg now the prinepal 
a number of brigs, which 
of annually, The articles of 
hemp, flax, wood, and grain. Besides 
coastwise from Galloway, about 
ve been imported in one year from 
Its_principal manufactures were those of 
carpets, muslins, lawns, which were in 
considerable tities. There is also at Irvine a dock. 


yard for shipbuilding, a tannery, a ard, 
and a A public was established in 
1795. 

It is not known at what time Irvine was erected in- 
to a royal burgh, but a charter from Alexander II. is 
extant, confirming the grants of other sovereigns. The 

i havea revenue arising from the cus- 
toms, and from a large tract of land, which was rented 
at £500 per annum. In the town of Irvine are branches 
of the Paisley Bank and the Ayr Bank. Irvine is 
15 miles east from the Isle of Arran, and 61 from Edin- 


Mths following is the population abstract of the town 
and parish for 1811: 


Number of inhabited houses . . . . 694 


Ditto of families . . . . . 1. . . . 1414 
Ditto employed in trade and manufactures . 1333 
mane eens Se ete esd cle’ « SHO 
WUE, SO, ec ete tte sas fe OED 
Total populationin 1811... . - 5750 


ISCHIA is an island of the Mediterranean, about 18 
miles in circuit, situated at the eastern entrance of the 
Bay of N, which is su to have been u- 
ed from the sea by volcanic erupti This i is 
pena heap on apt ig climate: the sky is seldom ob. 
scured by ; the summer is tem , and the 
winter mild. Its aspect is greatly diversified, presenting 
a mountainous and irregular surface in general, inter- 
spereed with some portions of fertile soil, under good 


somewhat a quarter of a mile in circuit, 
The same are exhibited by a neighbouring 
mountain, which this rock is divided by a narrow 


stances, as the Rotaro, between Casamicciola and the 
ot Ischia, formed of tufa, pumice, and enamels, 
¥ last are found in no other place. Monte Zaro 
has been produced by a stream of lava, a mile in | 
and two in breadth, the uence of successive 
Its base, on one side, is washed by the sea, 
covered by a vitreous sand, which under the mi- 
seems to consist of particles of feldspar; and 
the land. there is a spacious tract, almost 


entirely tufaceous, scattered with fragments of pu- 
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mice. Besides the mountainous parts of the island,  Ischiz. 
t rocks of lava protrude through the ground in “v—~ 


Ise 


ifferent places. The various lavas are distinguished ~ 

by colour and consistence, and by the ion of 
feldspar, and other characteristics. In of Monte 
Imperatore, feldspar seems to constitute its entire sub- 
stance. At the Calce de Panza there are clusters of a 
yellowish white species, some of it two inches long; 
and many hundreds are grouped together, into round- 
ish masses of half a foot or even two feet thick, having 
the lower extremity in the lava. Independent of these 
volcanic substances, ferruginous sand is found in many 
parts. of the island, and in particular abundance on the 
sea shore. This at first sight tly consists of 
bs minute, irregularly s iron particles, but, 
with the aid of a powerful magnifier, each grain is 
discovered to be the t of a crystal, or a crystal 
complete ; but of the latter there is not the proportion 
Gt -chiere: shpes on Geena -Seandngd gual: These 
minute crystals are formed of two pyramids, united at 
the base; though for the most part they are only in- 
cemplete fragments, the defective parts having been 
destroyed by the action of the waves. Alum was for« 
merly obtained for commercial or at Catrico, a 
place on the higher eminences of the Mount San Ni- 
cola; but some observers were subsequently unable 
to find any indications of it. The Abbé Spallanzani, 
however, collected numerous specimens of lava there, 
and in the environs. After remaining for months in 
his cabinet at Pavia, those which had been affected by 
acids were wholly encrusted by a whitish thin coating 
of alum, others exhibited none ; whence he concluded 
there are two ies of lava, and that the fabrication 
of this salt might be profitably renewed in Ischia. 

M. Dolomieu affirms, that notwithstanding the re- 
mote period when the last eruption took place, namely 
in 1302, the lava of a tract called Arso still smokes in 
many places. Later naturalists have been unable to 

rm this observation, nor does he say that he him- 
self witnessed the fact. Nevertheless aqueous vapours 
are constantly escaping from fissures in the lava, which 
are converted to mediclast urposes, under the name 
of stoves. The vapour is collected and conveyed b 
tubes into apartments, whereby a steam bath is obtained, 
and the patient brought within its sphere is covered by 
profuse perspiration. Many such baths are seen here, 
and known by different names, some of which are re- 
lative to the disorders in which they are believed 
to be most efficacious. About a mile south of the town 
there are wells impregnated with saline and sulphu- 
reous matter, which are also resorted to for various dis- 


Notwithstanding the volcanic origin of this island, 
many are extremely fertile, and numerous plants 


flourish luxuriantly upon it. Various fruits attain t 
ection, The Tnbebitants have pleasant poe ; 
and the level grounds abound in ves, which, how- 
ever, are said to be frequently cut down, perhaps from 
the shallowness of the soil, 
Ischia, the capital of the island, is situated on an in- 
sulated rock on the a v4 coast, and connected fo }, 
means of a bridge and a subterraneous passage, whic 
a wont to be te by an iron gate. It has a castle 
and an hospital, which latter was erected by a benevo- 
lent society of Naples, and it is an epi see. Some 
hundreds of invalids repair from the neighbouring con- 
tinent to the hospital during the bathing season ; and 
in their conveyance and return, several barks are al- 
ways employed, ae are cured leave votive 
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Ischia, offerings to the Virgin Mary, or to’tutelar saints, Ma- 

Isiac Table. ny am villages ine ‘tistribated along the coast, and 

detached habitations are scattered over the whole island, 

even at an elevation ‘where vegetation almost entirely 

ceases. On the summit of San Niccola; a hermitage, 

consisting of a chapel and three cells, has been excava- 

ted from the volcanic rock, which are inhabited by three 

hermits. One of the hermits always traverses the island 

in quest of what is necessary for subsistence and the ser- 

vice of the altar, which is willingly bestowed by the 

inhabitants, who themselves perform an annual pilgri« 

mage to the chapel. The island consists of three pa~ 

rishes, and contains a nunnery. It was formerly ex- 

empt from’ taxes, and the King of Naples was accus- 

tomed to come hither every year, on which occasion he 
allotted portions for indigent young females. 

Ischia was called Onaria; Inarima, or Pythecusa by 

- the Greeks and Romans; according to some, from hav- 
ing abounded in monkeys; an@ according to others, 
with as little probability, from circumstances relative to 
ZBineas. | Strabo relates, that the first inhabitants were 
obliged to quit the island on account of its voleanic erup» 
tions ; and it remained deserted until 450 years before 
Christ. Hiero, King of Syracuse, fruitlessly endeavour- 
ed to settle a colony here; but one was established 
by the Romans, who retained it until the time of: Au- 
gustus. A great eruption happened in the year 1302, 
by which many of the inhabitants and their cattle were 
destroyed. The survivors escaped to other islands, 
where they resided during the two months that it last- 
ed. See Spallanzani’s Travels in the two Sicilies, vol. i. 
Pococke’s Travels, vol. ii. part 2. (c) 

ISERE is one of the eastern departments of France, 
and derives its name from the river Isere, with which 
it is traversed from east to west. It is bounded on the 
north by the department of the Ain; on the west, by 
the departments of the Rhone, the Loire, and the 
Drome; on the south, by the Drome and the Higher’ 
Alps; and on the east, by the departments of the High- 
er Alps and of Mont Blanc. The principal rivers are 
the Romanche, the Drae, and the Isere. It contains 

‘ 453 square leagues, and contains four districts, 44 can- 
tons, and 558 communes, This department is occupied? 
principally with barren and marshy plains, deep vallies, 
and high mountains. Grain, hemp, wine, cheese, and 
pasturage, are its principal productions. The woods of 
this department occupy about 270,000 acres. The fo- 
rest called Chartreuse is remarkable for the beauty of 
its trees, owing to the scrupulous economy of its ancient 
proprietors. It has mines of iron, copper, lead, coal, 
quarries and mineral waters. Its annual contributions 
were 3,546,509 francs, and its population 441,208. The 
principal towns are, 


Population, 
Grenoble’! fe. '> SAS tesa yl 23,500 
Vienne’ 2... os ate + 10,362 
St'Marcellin') 6. 2 yo 4 Ae . $8047 
La Tour-du-Pin  ). 500... 1,589 


Grenoble is the capital of the department. « 

ISIAC Taste, is the name given by antiquarians 
to an Egyptian monument, in the form’ of a plate of 
bd or brass, containing various figures in bas-relief. 
This piece of antiquity was discovered at Rome in 
the year 1525, when the Constable Bourbon took that 
city. It was purchased from a soldier by a locksmith, 
who sold it to Cardinal Bembo, after whose death it 
came into the possession of the Duke of Mantua. 
When Mantua was taken by the Imperialists in 1680, 
it appears to have been lost, as it has never since been 
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' about 700 acres. and Lochfinlagan, whi 


: sb 

heard of. Tt was, however, engraved in its full size si 
by JBneas Vico of Parma. , ‘This ‘plate was divided in- id, 
to three horizontal eompattments, containing: hiero- v. 
glyphics and figures of gods. AntYquarians are not 
agreed respecting the object of this piece pcourrw rk 
and there is some reason to believe that it was fabrica- 
ted at Rome. See Banier’s Mythology, vol. i: p. 567 ; 
Jablonski, Pantheon Egypliacum ; Pignorius, Charactes 
res Egyptit; and Jablonski, Miscella mea Berolinensias 

ISINGLASS. See IcutHvoxoey, vol) xi. p. 679." 

ISIS. See Masonry Free, and Myrnotoey. 

ISLANDSHIRE. See Duruam. 

ISLAY is the name of one of the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands of Scotland. Its form» is irregular. . 
Its greatest length, from the Mull of Oe on the south, to 
Rumhail on the north, is nearly 31 English miles ; and 
its breadth, from the point of Ardmore on the east, ‘to 
the farm of Sanaig*on the west, is about 24 miles. Its 
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superficial extent is nearly 154,000 acres, of which ones Fadl 
seventh is in occasional or regular tillage ; two-sevenths ca ’ 

are rugged’ mountains, rocks, or hills ; three-sevenths ¢ 
hill pasture, coppice woods, ‘plantations, and natural % 
grassings impervious to the plough, and one-seventh , 
unimproved, but improveable, moors, peat mosses, anc . 

unreclaimed wastes. } ; ’ r + 


The island of Islay belongs to ‘Argyllshire, is divided Division. 
into three parishes, Killarow, Kilchoman, and Kildalton. 
Killarow, frequently called Bowmore, from the name 
of the village where the church is built, is about 18 
miles long and 8 broad. It is watered by the river 
Luggan, which runs into a bay of the same name. Its 
population, including Kilmoy, was, in 1811, 4635. 
Kilchoman is about 20 miles long, and six broad, and 
is intersected by two arms of the sea, Lochgruinart and 
Lochindaal. Its population in 1811, was 3131. Kil- 
dalton is about 15 miles long and 6 broad. About two 
square miles of the parish are covered» with natural 
wood, from which all the island is supplied. Its po- : 
pulation in 1811, was 2269. Hence the population of Population. 
Islay in 1811, was 10,035. ST NE, HOLE 

The coast of Islay is in general rugged, and is in- ; 
dented: with numerous bays and harbours, the chief of 
which is at Lochindaal, where there ‘is also a quay op 
posite the village of Bowmore: Lochgruinart and Weck: 
indaal, two arms of the sea, seem to have been once 
united so as to divide Islay into two islands. The - 
highest land between them is not more than 20 feet 
above high water mark, and the soil is a thin stratum of 
moss lying upon rounded schistus, mixed with’ great 
quantities of marine shells. Some-of the mountains in 
the east and north of the island, are nearly 1800 feet 
high. The fresh water lakes, amounting to about 80 . 
or 90, cover nearly 3060 acres: Lochguirn occupies . 

is about three 
miles in circumference, has an islet of the same name 
in the middle, strongly fortified. Three or four stréams, 
abounding in salmon, water the island. Se ee ae 

In this island there are nearly 48 square miles of Mineralogy, 
primitive limestone, without animal exuvie, ‘but con- ; 
taining lead ore mixed with copper, which has’ been * 
wrought with success. Manganese and cobalt have been 
found, and specimens of the finest iron ore were found 
in 1808. The copper ore, when richest; yields 33 
pounds per hundred, and 40 ounces si bbe are ob- 
tained from a ton of the metal Veins of emery, from 
one to three feet thick, have been found on the top of 
a hill near Portascaig, and a smal} quantity of quick. 
silver has been found in the moors, and at the bottom 
of wells. Inexhaustible pits of hard and soft marl oc- 
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_ The principal crops in are barley, oats, flax 
pence aameyaes and too Pal Whaat and every ‘ 
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cur in Killarow and Kildalton, and great quantities of 
sea weed are thrown ashore for the purposes of kelp 
and manure. wer ry 


species of gre are grown. The cultivation of wheat 
was i iby ie late Mr. Campbell of Shawfield, 
and considerable quantities are now raised annually by 
several'of the more tenants. Several thousand 
bolls of potatoes, and considerable quantities of barley 
are exported annually. Nearly 3034 acres are occupied 
crops; upon which sbout 60,680 bolls 
are raised at an average. There are no more sheep 


3498 
1802 +. ..4,. 2574 
1808... . 2420 
1804... + 2339 


an annual av 


1805... .°. 2756 
1806...» « 2316 
1807... +. » 2381 


es of 26404, the value of 

which at £7 per head, will be £18,484. The best 
the saleable cattle xre exported to Dumbarton, 
the lowland markets. If we su the 
ptm : pits be —_ ath, is will 
ive 10, as the stoc ~ ae 
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The siauwenda cuba 
‘he number of cattle in the possession 
Se et ee 
‘der, viz. 3767, ing to the tenants and cottars. 
In 1810, the number of milk cows was 1357. 
considerable numbers of horses. 


1 exports 
~The Irish dealers buy the refuse of them, amounting 
, at from £7 to LIZ eacli. - 


from 120 to 180 an 
The number annually exported, amounts to bet ween 250 


and 300. 
The articles of manufacture in Islay are 
linen yarn. p- Besides the tities manu fae- 


arn 
oe Her in the island, about a ner 
inen yarn been exported annually during the years 
s and 1807. The thailand Zalth. 
flax was also by Mr. Campbell, 
ho built flax mills for this purpose. Aw the extent 
coast of Islay is nearly 200 miles, it might have 
been expected that a ity of kelp would have 
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finest crops. There 

ny a tnt nt grec week of 
whieh ie: chic ted ish dealer 

The population of Bowmore in lan das 305 males 
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ing, however, to the small — 
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and 365 females, making in all 670. The number of 
scholars at the parish school was 124, who were taught 
Latin, English, arithmetic, book-keeping, navigation, 
&c. At Portnahaven, there are 26 families of fishermen. 


only two or three carts on the whole island; but in 
1808, there were 90 miles of carriage road in different 
directions, and above 500 carts. 


Islay 
q 


Tson. 


About 40 years ago there was no carriage road, and Roads. 


The quadrupeds, according to Mr. Pennant, beside Animals 


the domestic animals, are weasels, otters; and dark co- 
loured hares. The birds are eagles, penguins, falcons, 
moor-fowl, ptarmigans, red breasted goosanders, wild 
Gesees ducks, herons, &c. and the fish are plaise, smear- 

b, large dabs, mullets, ballans, lump-fish, and some- 
times the lepadogaster of M. Gouan. 


From the dominion of the Danes and Norwegians, History. 


Islay came into the possession of the Lords of the Isles, 
who kept it till the reign of James Iil. When their 
powers were abolished, the Macdonalds, their descend- 
ants, became the proprietors: of it. In consequence of 
an invasion ‘of the island by the Macleans and Macleods, 
countenanced by James VI. Sir James Macdonald, the 
or ern ae was defeated. He escaped to Spain, and, 

ing received a pardon, returned in 1620. The pro- 
perty of Islay was then transferred to Sir John Camp- 

Il of Calder, a great court favourite, on condition of 
his paying £500 per annum of feu-daty. 

A great part of Islay, which was from 1626 
to 1717 by the family of Calder, was sold to Mr. Camp- 
bell of Shawfield in 1717 for'£12,000, including a part 
of Jura ; and in’ 1788, the late Mr. C bought 
ahother part of the island for £10,000: so that de. 
@acting the sum which he received by selling the part 
of Jura, the purchase money of Islay may be stated at 
£15,000, The rents in 1779 were £2700, and in 1807 
they exceeded £11,000. Mr. Campbell, the — 
of the late proprietor, the whole island, ex- 

two farms, which belong to Mr. Campbell of 
Ballinaby. . ; 

Huge tronks of oak, sycamore, and birch, are found 
in the mosses, the remains no doubt of the « 
woods’? which, in 1540-9, Dean Monroe describes the 
island as ing. See Macdonald’s General View 
of the Agriculture of the Hebrides, Appendix, p. 612. 
Edin. 181), to which we have been indebted for the 
principal information in this article. 

ISLE or Fraxcr. See Maurittes. 

ISLE or Wicut. See Wienr. 

ISLINGTON. Sce Mippvisex: 

ISMAIL, or Ismaiten, is a towr of European Tur- 
Key, in the ince of Bessarabiu. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Danube, and extends about half a mile 

the river, and aboot a mile towards the land. It 
was fortified with eight bastions, the ramparts being 
from 18 to 25 feet heen and the moat from 30 
to 40 feet deep. Hofiz batteries and ramparts de- 
fend the side next the water, and near the town was a 
cavalier of stone work, capable of holding) some thou- 
sand men. This town’ was taken by storm the 
Russians under General Suwarrow, on the De- 
eember 1790, after having experienced several checks, 
and lost 10,000 men, ‘The’ Turkish ison, amount- 
ing to 30,000, were wassacred in cold blood, and: the 
city given over to the: unbridled licentiousness: of the 
soldiers, No fewer than 230 pieces of cannon were 
taken, 845 standards, 10,000 horses, and @ great deal 
of other booty, to the value of ten millions of piasters. 

ISON, in Music, a term anciently used for the Key- 
note, or faridamental of a piece of music, called also the 


Muse. 
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Tseperime- Teorermerrtcat Prosiems, are problems in the or minimum is given, or at least may be determined by Isoperinaé 


higher geometry, in which it is required to deter- 
mine the nature of a curve, from some property which 
it is supposed to possess in a greater degree than any 
other curve, either drawn between given points, having 
an equal length or perimeter, comprising the same area, 
or under other similar restrictions. 

The first proposal of such problems forms a remark- 
able epoch in mathematical history, on account of their 
presenting difficulties of a peculiar kind, to the sur- 
mounting which the ordinary application of the diffe- 
rential calculus in quéstions of, maxima and minima 
was at first supposed inadequate, and demanding more 
extensive views than had before been taken of the va- 
riations which magnitudes undergo by a change in the 
manner of their composition ; thus giving rise to a suc- 
cession of rotund researches, which terminated at 
length in the invention of the calculus of variations, 
one of the greatest discoveries in the modern analytics, 
and tending remotely to the establishment of the diffe- 
rential calculus itself on principles purely analytical. 

The property’of a straight line, by which it measures 
the least distance between two given points, is too ob- 
vious to escape the notice of the most ordinary obser- 
ver. That of the circle, by which it includes the 
greatest area under a given circumference, is demon- 
strated by Pappus, in the 5th book of his Mathematical 
Collections, with the greatest precision, (Prop. 10.) and 
though his mode of proceeding, founded on the inserip- 
tion of regular polygons, will not apply to the sphere, 
on account of the impossibility of inscribing regular 
solids within it to an indefinite extent, yet that figure 
seems to have been generally regarded as the mest ca- 

cious under a given surface. The first instance, 

owever, of a problem of this kind resolved by direct 
investigation, was furnished by Newton, in the cone 
struction of a solid of revolution, which, when moving 
in a fluid in the direction of its axis, shall be less re« 
sisted than any other of the same base and altitude. 
The demonstration, however, of the property by which 
he has characterizedthe figure in the 2d book of the 
Principia, (and which is merely its differential equa- 
tion geometrically enunciated,) is suppressed, and no 
trace of the method by which it was obtained appears. 
Nor does it appear (at least immediately,) to have ex- 
cited the curiosity of others, since, after a lapse of nine 
years, and ae another occasion, the attention of the 
mathematical world was first fixed upon the subject ; 
and from that period researches of this nature assumed 
a regular and definite character, and the method of con- 
ducting them began to be distinctly seen. 

No sooner had the newly acquired power of the dif- 
ferential calculus enabled John Bernoulli to resolve 
the problem of the catenary, which Galileo had in vain 
attempted, than another, proposed by the same philo- 
sopher, and whose true solution had in like manner 
eluded his penetration, offered a farther occasion of 
proving the force of the new methods. It was the 
problem of the Brachystochrone, or curve, down which 
a body will descend in the least possible time from one 
given point to another, in a vertical plane. This was 
evidently a question of far greater difficulty than any 
ordinary problem of maxima or minima. In the latter, 
the form of the function which is to become a maximum 


proper considerations, independent of the maximum or 

minimum property, while, in the former, it is this very 

property which determines the nature of the curve in 

question, and by consequence, of the function to be made 

aminimum. It was not, however, by any direct ana~ 
lysis, setting out from this property as his datum, and 

ollowing it as his directing principle, that Bernoulli 

first resolved his problem. The minimum property of 
his curve appears to have struck him as a collateral 
view, in the course of investigation of a widely different. 
nature ; and a succinct account of the course pursued by 

him, and the pro; of his thoughts, may materialiy 

assist us in our inquiry into the early history of these 

problems, and, at the same time, serve to illustrate their 

nature, 

It is well known that Fermat had early signalized 
himself by the discovery of a method of maxima and minti« 
ma, which has procured him, and with reason, the repu- 
tation of having invented this application of the future 
differential calculus. Of the various results afforded by 
his method, the following was not the least remarkable ; 
that, on the Huygenian hypothesis of the refraction of 
light, where its velocity before refraction is to that af- 
ter, in the inverse proportion of the refractive densities 
of the media, its course is necessarily such, that in 
passing from a given point on one side of a refracting 
surface to one on the other, the time occupied is a mini~ 
mum. This singular conclusion had, however, been 
anticipated upon a metaphysical principle, (if it de- 
serve the name) that, as nature always operates in the 
most direct and simple way, therefore, by some necessi- 
Ye the ray must shape its course so as to arrive at its 

estined object in the least time possible. The princi- 
ple, at the instance of Clerselerius, and the preponder- 
ance of natural good sense, was given up by Fermat, 
as soon as he had learned to regard the fact as a conse- 
pected rather than a cause of the laws of refraction; but. 

eibnitz and Huygens strongly adhered to it, the for- 
mer defending it from his peculiar views of final causes, 
while John Bernoulli professed himself convinced by 
their arguments, so that, without farther consideration, 
it became a received principle, that, under all circum- 
stances, light performs its course, however interrupted, 
from point to point, however distant, in the least time 
that circumstances will permit ; and in this form it was — 
laid down by Leibnitz, in the Act. Eruditorum, 1682, as 
the foundation of optical science, and attributed by him 
to the immediate fiat of the Deity. 

Bernoulli had proposed to himself, to determine the 
path of a ray through a medium, whose refractive den- 
sity (and consequently the velocity of the ray)* varied 
according to a given law, in which investigation, no 
difficulty occurred. Having (from the pre-established 
dependence of the sine of refraction upon the refractive 
density, and without any consideration of the velocity,) 
ascertained the curve described, and satisfied with the 
metaphysical principle above stated, he then abstract~ 
ed altogether from optical considerations, and regarding 
the variation of velocity as produced by any cause, as, 
for instance, the force of gravity, he thus concluded 
the brachystochrone on any hypothesis of gravitation. 

It is surprising to observe what ascendency these. 
considerations of metaphysical propriety had, at that 
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‘ two elements 
Ge eorvartna aac 
AB) s, and the ordinate PB, y. On this 
», the velocity must ‘be as uniform 
} each of the elements BC, CD, and if we call 
ithe ‘velocity of describing BC, then » 4 dv (ar v’) 
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will be the consecutive velocity with which the arc Isoperiiie- 
CD =ds.4.d*s(=ds’) isdescribed. Now, to dis- 


dy ords, by meaus of the proposed minimum property ; 

ing the points B, D, as fixed, 
and C moveable the li we must inquire 
what must be the position of C upon that line, (or what 
eeap i ea optibeged ay YS ag a 
time through BC, with the uniform velocity v, the 
Se Aeeab CLL pik he Ne an 
aminimum. Now, this is evidently an ordinary ques- 
tion of maxima and minima ; it is, in fact, identical with 
Fermat’s problem concerning refraction above mention- 
ed, and the solution is precisely similar ; BCD will be 
described in a minimum of time, when the two lines 
BC, CD, make angles with the vertical, whose sines are 
to each other as the velocities v and wv’ with which they 


are described. This gives at once 
# _ sin, ICD e @ OF 12: ¥ é 
» ~ sin, HCB’ © sin. ICD~ sin. HCB’ 


gies 7 _dy : ey 
that is, (since sin. HCB = 7°, and sin rcp =‘) 


OLR | AY at aie (a) 
pode: J d 
u ‘ Ss ods 
Piste ot Be eemieraive wine ot ; 
4.97205 
whenee we get 
a constant = a, 
This is the relation required between the differen. 
tials, or the differential ion of the curve, for v is 
given in functions of x. the supposition of uniform 
gravity, wehave v=4/;, and Va for atomake 
d dz\ ° 
9¥2= V4, ors (1 + 7,a)=% 
dys das _ 
a—r 
the ion of a cycloid, whose base is the horizontal 


line AK. Such is the solution of James Bernoulli, 
pet Dy i cis ba pribesty Cocky iene 
obscures expressed, as he probably wou’ ve 
expressed it, in the présent state of symbolic reason- 


here reduced, viz. that the quantity to be a maxi« 
mum or minimum is itselfa differential expression, or 
infinitely small magnitude. This does not at all affect 
the ontthad the conclusion, which is independent of 
the absolute itude of the lines and velocities con- 
cerned, but it the manner of treating it In pro- 
prota pene edb ities concerned 
pte goon increments infinitely smaller 
than Gpliptisied thiigdelven: Now, the variation of 
the length of FC, or the differential of FC (dy), on the 
supposition that C its place on deaean ae 


\ trical 


Isoperime- ed with the variation it undergoes, 
trical 4 
Problems, Fe 

‘ ‘There are two ways in which this difficulty may be 
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when (by the shift- 
of the ordinate QC to its consecutive position RD) 
attains its consecutive value ID=dy + ddy. 


avoided. The first is the one we have above taken, viz. 
resolving the question of the maximum or minimum, as 
a separate and independent problem, and then adapting 
the conclusion so obtained to the particular case in ques- 
tion; accordingly this is the course pursued at first by 


the Bernoullis ; but, not to mention the want of ana- 


lytical neatness in such a mode of proceeding, the ques~ 
tions of maxima and minima, which thus arise, would 
in most cases be found of extreme difficulty, and their 
subsequent adaptation to infinitely small quantities a 
matter of uncommon delicacy. “The other method con- 
sists in looking on the difficulty (in its true light) as 
merely one of notation, and obviating it by a refine- 
-ment in that point, viz. by employing a new characters 
istic 3 for that hypothesis of differentiation, by which 
the po , 
another infinitely near.it, along the fixed ordinate, and 
a new name varialion for this peculiar change in the 


value of dy. We have here the origin of the calculus » 


of variations ; and the manner in which this simple arti- 
fice enables us to combine the question of the mini- 
mum, with the peculiar circumstances of the case where 
it arises, cannot be better shewn than by the very in- 


stance before us. : 
It is, first of all, evident, that as } means nothing more 


than differentiation, on another hypothesis, all the rules 
of the differential calculus must be attended to in the 
management of the new symbol, only making the va- 
riations of such quantities as do not change on this hy- 
pothesis, zero. Thus, 
3da—0,30=0,3v' =0, 

because the length of BF is given, and the velocities 
through BF and CD are uniform. Again, 


3(dy + dy’) =0, orddy'=—ddy, 
because GD = dy + dy’ is invariable. 3dly, 
ds' 


ds 
3($4+5) =o 0 +5 = peewee (a) 
by the condition of the minimum, Now, 
eet es dyiddy dy 
3ds=dV de +dy * aeady ae dy, 


joc dy d 
and, 3ds' = 9 9 dy' = —Hady, 
So that our equation (a) becomes 
ay 


and here, as in all problems of maxima and minima, 
the variation 3d y divides off, and leaves 

dy _ dy 
vds vds 

the same equation as before. 
By the aid of this principle of James Bernoulli, we 
are already in a condition to resolve a variety of pro- 
blems. In the present instance, it is easy to see in 
what manner it supplies the place of the metaphysical 
principle of his brother’s solution: but, without at 
resent stopping to examine the farther cases to which 
it is applicable, we will continue to trace the history of 
the subject; and it fortunately happens (which can 


=a, 
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other branch of miathemiatical Isopetime- | 


int C shifts, as it were, from one curve, BCD, to. 


hardly be said of an 


science,) that in this the order of invention is precisely trical 
the one calculated to afford the most distinct and lumi- Problems, 


nous view of it to one unacqiainted 5 ok thie subject, 
and to give him a radical knowledge of its principles. 
James Bernoulli, having resolved his brother’s 
blem, proposed, in his turn, the celebrated defiance, which 
at once concentéred the attention of the mathematical 
world upon these researches, and which has imposed 
the name of isoperimetrical problems on all which de« 
pend on similar principles. In the Leipsic Acts, 1697, 
appeared, accompanied with the promise of a pecuniary 
reward to his brother, in case of a complete solution, a 
programma requiring the nature of a curve, in which a 
certain integral expression ( f'y"d x or fxd x, y be- 
ing the ordinate, and s the arc) shall be greater or less 
than in any other curve of the same length between its 
fixed extremities. We have here the first instance of a 
uestion of what is called relative maxima and minima, 
that is, where the curve in which a certain integral (A) 
is to be made a maximum or minimum, is to be selected, 
not from among all curves whatever, but only from such 
as have at least one property in common expressed by 
some other integral (B), which, in the present instance, 


Sirzfiedis@ 


The first attempts of John Bernoulli towards the solue. 
tion of this question, although not destitute of inge- 
nuity, fell short, it must be confessed, of what might 
have been expected from his great abilities. He sup 
posed that the condition of equal length, and the maxi- 
mum property, might universally be satisfied together, 
by making both the ordinate QC and abscissa AQ v 

at once, two elements BC, CD, only being ster Sate § 
It would indeed be so were the quantities concerned fi- 
nite; but, even then, were a third condition expressed 
by some other integral formula AC) superadded, the 
method must at last be abandoned. When, however, 
the elements of the curve are infinitely diminished, the 


final equation (at least in the case where /s" d xis to be 


a maximum) is reduced by effacing all that part of it 
which is infinitely smaller than the rest, to a single 


term, and toa form altogether illusory ; so that his ana- _ 


lysis, which, even in this case, led him toa distinct con< 
clusion, is positively erroneous, and offends against the 
principles of the infinitesimal calculus. 

A different and legitimate view. of the subject was 
taken by James, who was thus enabled to detect and ex~ 
pose the fallacy of his brother’s solutions; but, although 
this was done with all possible forbearance and mode-~ 


ration, it is painful to observe, that the mortification ~ 


thereby experienced by the latter, was productive of a 
deep and lasting rancour, which obliterated in hismind 
the candour of a philosopher, and in his language the 
pry of a gentleman ; which assailed his brother's 
lo u 
iter his death continued to asperse his memory,.: - 
James Bernoulli observes, that the variation of one 
ordinate is indeed sufficient, when but one condition is 
to be satisfied, but when two are concerned, it will be 
necessary to make the same number of ordinates vary. 
The principle of his solution, which became the foun 
dation of all subsequent researches, until the invention 
of the calculus of variations, is as follows: The four 
equidistant, and infinitely near ordinates PB, QC, RD, 


ring the brief remainder of his life, and long — 


Sepeine SE, (Fig. 2.) being drawn, let the extreme points BE 
P ob ir - ese 
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A 


to determine their positions, 


the differentials dy, d 


the first condition is, 


treated analytically, leads to one relation be« 
the variables Cc, Dd, or to an equation of the . 


of the ‘three properties, wxi#.(A), that of, the, maxi- Jarpainy- 


mum, and (B) and (C), the two common 
affords an i the 


equation D0" 

three variations Cc, Dd, Ee; from which, eliminati 
any two of them, the co-efficient of the other, put eq 
to zero, gives the differential equation of the curve. 
This is, in fact, the identical process by which an or- 
dinary question of maxima and minima would be treat- 
ed, in the case where a certain function P of two (or 
any number) of variables u and » is to be made a maxi- 
mum, the variables being related to each other by a 
given equation Q= 0, The differentiation of the 
ter assigns one relation between their variations, viz. 

dQ dQ ; 

du part os io=0, 


while the condition of the maximum gives 3 P = 0, or 
dP dP 
Ta t+ Ge iv=% 


from which eliminating one of the arbitrary variations, 
the resulting equation will have the other for a divisor? 


- “and the remaining factor put equal to zero, gives that 


equation which holds between the variables 

in the case of the or minimum. Theas ne 
riables, in the present case, are the consecutive ordi- 
nates y’, y", &c. of the curve sought, and thus we see 
the reason why the final equation so obtained is a dif. 


thence 
most unfair] alana ag 3s arvresren'e share 

of its merit, such was nearly the state in whi it was 
by Euler in 1733. It is true, that John Ber- 
in this Memoir, had remarked a certain 


a thing of the same kind which obtains in his 
final, or specific equations, as he calls them, in virtue of 


Our countryman Brook Taylor, too, in his 


Wethodes Inerementorum (1715), considered the sub- 
‘and thou, he added little to the stock of know- 


and ing to that of facility or distinctness, 
senting the maximum property, viz. by {Vd x, where 


of invention had hitherto been > 

and the: of ization next to when 
subject was resumed by Euler, in a series of Memoirs 
in the P i ies, and in a work ex. 
pressly on the su entitled Methodus inveniendi lia 
meas curvas maximi minimive proprietate gaudentes 
(1744). To gente A pt) ha mathematics this 
man i , obscurity seems 


$24 


Teoperime- thanhe has taken in this latter work. In his Memoirs, 


trical 


(Acad. Petropol, tom. vi. vii, and viii.) the novelty of 


Problems. the course he was pursuing, as well as the superfluous 


Fig. 4. 


difficulties which usually hang on the origin of inven« 
tion, had betrayed him into some errors, arising chiefly 
from too extensive an application of the principle of 
James Bernoulli, which makes the maximum property 
common to the curve and its elementary portions; but 
these he speedily rectified : and a sketch of his method, 
while it will put the solution of all ordinary isoperime- 
trical problems in the reader’s power, will serve as the 
best practical introduction to the calculus of variations, 
which (however closely connected with the subject in 
an historical point of view) we cannot help regarding 
as a great deal too abstract to-be made the basis of an 
explanation of its principles without some preparation 
of the kind. ake i nti 
Isoperimetrical problems, then, are distributed by 
Euler into classes, according to the number of propere 
ties they involve, or of ordinates, which must be made 
to vary in their analysis. The first class consists of 


absolute maxima and minima, where one integral tn Vdz 
is to be made a maximum or minimum, between limits 
any how determined. The rest, where, besides this 
condition, others are superadded, viz. that certain other 
integrals fo W dz, S Zdx, &c, are to be given, are call« 
ed, in general, questions of relative maxima or minima. 
To begin with the former, to which, as we shall soon 
see, all the rest are reducible. 


Prop. 


If [Vax be an absolute mazimum or minimum for 
the whole curve, it will be so for every infinitely small 
part of it, Beene’, V be some determinate function of 

3 


d? 
xy pS i es ae rs Ts &e. involving no 
integral expressions. 


Whatever be the order () of the highest differen. 
tial co-efficient contained in V, imagine twice that nume 
ber of ordinates erected at equal distances (dz) from y. 
and from each other, so as to form a series of ordinates 


c KE vhs cotta 6 oe eee © Yn © «0 e~ « Yin, 
of whic! let the middle one yn vary by the quanti€ 
ny = dyn (Fig. 4.), all those on each side of it temain. 
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ing invariable, so as to make,One element myo of the Isoperime-- 


, 


curve in the middle of the series vany, and become 


myo. Let V,, V,, &e. p,, &e. 
cutive corresponding values of 
our ideas, suppose n = 2. Our series of ordinates will 
then be 


Ys Yo Yar Y33 Yas 
and we may suppose 
dV=Mdz+Ndy+Pdp4Qdq. 
If we now conceive the integral bi Vdzx resolved inte 
its elements, thus,- : 
SVdx= &e.4-Vd24V,de4Vide4Vjd2 + &e, 
we must first inquire which of these elements are af- 


fected’ by the variation of the element mno of the 
curve. Now, we have, 


Ist, Jao, Iy=0, 3y,=0, Iy,=n1 (=), 9y,=0, &e. 


1 1 1 
2dly, P=7_(Y 1-9): Px =F(Y2--Y 1) Pa= TY sa)” 


&e. 


so that the only values of p, which are affected by the ? 


variation of de (being those which contain y,), are p, 
and p, ; and these give 


oY, y ’ 


P= =a p= —T. 


In like manner, the only values of g fe d*y ) which 


dx? 
vary, are those whose expressions in terms of three con« 
secutive ordinates, contain the variable one y,, that is, 


42-24, +Y q Ya 2y FY q Ya 2Is bs; 


: ae dx? 2 Fo dx? 242 dx? 
which give ; 
y y y 
99 =p 3¢,= ae? 99: = F733 


and, in the same way, the variations of the higher dif. 


ferential co-efficients might be found, the numerical - 


co-efficients being those of a binomial 1—1 raised: to 
the successive powers 1, 2, 3, &c. f 

Hence V; V,, V,, (or V,), being the only values of 
V which contain these quantities, are the only ones af= 
fected by the variation » of the ordinate y,, so that the 
only portion of the integral f Vdzx, which varies by 


the variation of mn 0 is that consisting of the elements 
Vdcet+V,dce+V,dze. 
Representing then the whole integral by 3 
es {var V.d24 Vel +B, 


A and B are invariable, and the condition of the maxi- 
mum cannot therefore be satisfied unless the nature of 
the curve be such as to render this elementary portion 
amaximum. 

A train of reasoning precisely similar, only longer in 
its details, is applicable to the -higher values of 2. 
When, however, V involves an integral, as, for instance, 
the are s= fdx 71+ p*, since every succeeding va 
lue of this is affected by a variation in any part of its 
extent, it will thus affect every succeeding value of V ; 
and 'the rest of the integral represented above by B, not 
being invariable, the principle of James Bernoulli ceas- 
es to be true in this case. Still less can it be extend- 
ed to cases where V involves a quantity not given, but 
implicitly, by an unintegrable differential equation, as 
in the problem /o jind the curve of swiftest descent in a 
resisting medium, towhich Euler himself erroneously ap< 


trical 


» &c. be the conse- Problems. 
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2{Vde4Videt Vide} mo; 
* ovipav, 42V, So 
Now, we have 
9V=M324+N3y¥4+P3p+Q2q, 
ttre eee wr Pht Bo Aver. infi- 
nitely small.) wien Ben oz, Dy, Ip, 
3q, and their consecutive ‘the expressions before 
found, we get 
“peg +2 aa 
3v,= +P. Q. s3 


WSN — P+ Qa oi 
and the sum of these put equal to zero gives 
< P,—P, i s 
fx, dz +8 re, +Q perso; 
r, dividing variation 3y, ors, and 


a niding of the 
toning P,—P,=¢dP,, Q.—2Q,4+Q=4°Q, 


Ny ap + yer d?Qao. 

In this equation, we may now write N and P for 
N, and P,, from which differ infinitesi- 
mals, when we obtain hips ay 

“¥ 0=N—FdP+ Fe eQ 

aE eens eee ia high 

Varying ¥,, OF Yas or. once analysed 
ould. , 
Saher eat ye acal! neve seiesd toes 
1 1 1 
OEN— dP TP Q— 75 ORF &e;,..(A) 
bans nent cn eaunamermame of Euler. It enables us 
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to resolve any 
rs of the manner ofits application, 
cchsaldad adhd of Saume veniauaneds ot ewton. 
The resistance being represented by 
ydy vP dz, here, then, 


depdg "Site 
Cr+r'Y ay = 


V involves no integral sign. As 


dy + 


pee “Yip 
= Cr tr 
i+p” >= O4p) 


V= yp v= P? 
(1-+p*) 

Ndy+Pdp. 

Consequently, M=0, N=-?~,, 

Now, the equation of the minimum (A) gives 

0=N—, or 0=Ndy—péP; 

which, combined with dV=Ndy+Pdp, 
gives, by eliminating Ndy, dV=P dp4+pdP=d(P p), 


that is, by substituting ae Ved tleb ibd: a 
luck 
amet sos ar 


Hence, sine d= “!, orem we find 


—Se 


e e i 
= Sp apg EPO 


equation - 
p poe hat ye in eciay bln ta ny 


Here two ordinates must be made to vary ; but their 
variations being i and infinitely small, the 


consecutive ordinates (2y and 3y,), and let P3y or Py 
be the variation produced in /'V dx by the variation of 
y, then, by reason of the uniformity which must sub. 


ae mg pa R > pen which relate to the conse-« 
cutive points of same curve, P,2y,, or P,.# will 
be the variation produced in it by the variation of the 
consecutive ordinate, and ore P.y+P,.# will be 
the whole variation of {Vdx owing to the simultas 
neous change ef both ordinates. In like manner, if Q. » 
be the variation of {Wd x, caused by that of y, 
Q+ + Q, « will be the joint effect of those of y and y,. 
The bondition of toasts Woh phten Dakine 
P.14P,.0=0, or P.+4(P+-d P) #20. 


And the invariability of {Wd 2 affords another equa. 


Problems 
we will Nomad 
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rete tion, of precisely the same form, 


Q.14+Q,.0=0, or Q.»+(Q+dQ)e=0. 


—“/~" Fliminating, then, one of the variations, and dividing 


by the other, 
QdP— PdQ=0, or pg 


whose complete integral is 

P + 2Q=0).+ «.0is --» (a) 
a being arbitrary and constant. Now, P.» is the 
variation of Sf Vd, on the supposition of one ordi- 


nate y only varying, and Q.», that of Sf W dz; hence, 
(P+ aQ)» is that of fVda+a. fW dx, so that the 


equation (a). which satisfies the, relative maximum, 
“is the very same ‘to which ‘the treatment of 
SV de+a, [Wax as an absolute maximum would 
have led. a 4m , 

A reasoning precisely similar applies, whatever be 
the: number of properties concerned. Suppose thent 


SV da, {Waex, [7% dx, &c. and », a; x, &c. being the 
variations of the same number of consecutive ordinates, 
each of the conditions indiscriminately gives an equa- 
tion of the same form. 

Pov+ Pio +P,.7+&e.=>0 

Q.v + Q,.0+ Q,.7 4+ &e. = 0 

R.y + R,.o+ R,.7 + &e. = 0, &e. 
And it is evident that the equation 

P+aQ+65R4+4 &.=0, 
where a, 6, c, &c. are arbitrary constants, will be the 
complete integral of the differential equation resulting 
from these by the elimination of », «, 7, &c. because it 


gives 
P,4+aQ,+6R,+&e=0 
P,+2Q,+6 R,+&c.=0, &e. 
and multiplying these equations in succession by 
y, #, *, &c. and adding them together, their sum will 
vanish, as is readily perceived, by reason of the former 
system of equations. 

The problem of relative maxima and minima is thus 
reduced at once, and in all its generality to that of ab- 
solute ; for the preceding demonstration applies to all 
cases. We need only add to any one of the properties, 
the others, multiplied each by an arbitrary constant, 
and then make the sum an absolute maximum or mini- 
mum, Asa single instance, let us inquire what curve, 
under a given circumference, contains the greatest area, 
or in which fd « V1 4 p* being given, Sy da shall 
be a maximum. Here the quantity to be made an ab- 
solute maximum is /(y4a/1 + p*)d<; and V in this 
case being a function of y and p only, the iquation (B) 
holds good, and gives . 


1. ae ap* 
YAW] +?7= aaet 
which redueed, affords 
_ dy\_ Va —(y—c)? 


and integrating, 
: (eb)? 4 (y—or =a" 
the general equation of a circle. 
In the work above cited, Euler extended his re« 
searches successfully and correctly to the case where 


ISOPERIMETRICAL PROBLEMS. 


the quantity V, under thesintegral sign, involves one or 
more indeterminate integrals, or ions’ given by 
an unintegrable differential equation, ‘as well as where 
the function to be made a maximum is not merely a 
single integral, but a function of one or more com« 


fds 


ds 


mum, fds being given; but of these the necessary limits 
of this article preclude any thing beyond this historical 
notice. It now only remained to discover some general 
method of treating isoperimetrical prablems, which. 
should dispense with the resolution of integrals into 


bined; as, for example, where is to be a maxi- 


{ 
I 
trical 
Problems. 


their elementary portions, and reduce their treatment — 


to a regular series of purely analytical processes, This 
desideratum was supplied by Lagrange (in two me- 
moirs, published in the Melanges de Turin, tomes ii. and 
iv. 1760, 1770) by one of his first and greatest disco- 
veries, the calculus of variations, and with such com- 
plete success, that nothing beyond it can be expected in 
future. Euler, with a memorable candour, of which, 
perhaps, no parallel instance can be produced in the an- 
nals of science, and which forms a. striking contrast 
with the passages we have had occasion to notice in the 
early history of the subject, was the first to acknow- 
ledge its superiority over his own methods ; and, . dis-, 
daining those feelings of jealous rivalry the circum- 
stances of the case were so peculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite, hastened to become the commentator of the new 
method, and to substitute it in the place of his own. The 
principle of the calculus of variations, and its connec- 
tion with the present subject, has been purposely kept 
in view in the preceding pages, and will have been 
already been made sufficiently evident. For the detail of 
its processes, and an account, of its successive improve~ 
ments, as well as for the demonstration of the theorem 


we shall require, the reader is referred to the article _ 


Calculus of VartaTions. 

The essential distinction between this mode of treat- 
ing isoperimetrical problems and Euler's is this, that 
the latter estimates the change produced in.an integral 

Vdz« by the variation of -one, or, at most, a limited 
number of ordinates; whereas the former considers the 
change effected in it by the continuous variation of the - 
ordinate along the whole extent of the curve, infinitely 
small indeed in quantity, but regulated by a perfectly 
arbitrary Jaw. The variation of {'V dx is determined, 
which it undergoes, not by the change of one element 


only of the curve, but by the whole curve ABCD (Fig. 5.) ria 5. 


oe 
te 
undergoing an infinitely slight change in its nature, and 
passing into another aécd, infinitely near it, but 
whose deviation from it in the different parts of its 
course is in all other respects ectly indeterminate 
and arbitrary. It is demonstrated in the article referred 
to, that (supposing 3.2 = 0) the whole variation so pros 
duced (3 fv d x) is reducible to the form, ' 
A,— A) +fBry.de; 

where A,, and Aj, are the values assumed by a function 
A, (in which 3y, d3y, &c. are not included under any’ 


Fig. 5 


. even be subject to no 


. Iso 
in’ ,) at the limits between which the integral 
taken, “Now sce the lw, acoding 10 which 3 
varies, is arbitrary, we may suppose 3 y— 2. 9(r),? 

an infinitely small quantity, and ¢ (z) a func- 
Se pc cen Meany witty, ant which cney 
oes gm law. If we su 
He WH yoi9ie £0 Tepreven values of x, y, at the re- 
spective limits, 2’ (z), 9” (2), &e. the differential 
co-efficients of 9 (2), the part A, —A,, will be of the 
form, : 


; «9 2.) + 4.9 2) +7: 9" @,) + &.7; 
FEN Se ae Bad 
This, therefore, is a determinate quantity, when the 
extreme values of 9 (x), and its di ial co-efficients 
are any how determined ; but the other part, /B2yd-z, 


maximum, however, requires that the of these 
Cee pameolaethoeebes hioh la thoes mapoecibla, 
unless the nature of the curve be such, that this inde- 
terminate i shall disappear from the variation, 
that is, unless B= 0. This equation determines, there- 
fore, the nature of the curve in general; but there re- 
mains to be satisfied the equation A‘ =0, in which 
no ities are involved but those which relate to the 
— of the integral, and which, therefore, determines 


F 


Geteatiilipeaeaien cantttnees ot tha tectane of ts 
equation 
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that the two problems might be resolved 
one analysis, till ge, by means of the definite 
of his formule, effected it at once, and indeed ren~ 
ered it an indispensable part of the solution. The dis- 
cussion of this point belongs, however, more properly 
to the calculus of variations, and can scarcely be sepa- 
rated from it. Indeed, since the discovery of that cal« 
culus, isoperimetrical problems can no longer be re- 
garded as forming a separate branch of mathematical 
Investigation ; though, as a point of scientific history, 
they must ever continue to maintain a degree 
rest na era to the importance of the discovery to 
whi ey gave rise. Like the theory of the tangents, 
evolutes, &c. of curves, they take their place in our ele« 
mentary treatises, on account of the geometrical illus- 
tration and relief they give to the abstract theory; but 
much of their intrinsic importance is lost, when all they 
can afford is exhausted, and they have ceased to present 
a field of unexplored research. 

For further information, we must refer to the me- 
moirs, &c. above cited ; to a treatise, by Mr. Wood- 
house, on, isoperimetrical problems ; to the various ex- 
positions which have a of the calculus of varia- 
tions ; and to the article Variatrons in the present 
work. (4..F. W. HERSCHEL. ) 

ISOTONIC ‘system or TEMPERAMENT, or the equal 
temperament of the mate Seales consists of 12 equal 


2 
2,=5154f+445,m. 
uence from the 


It is plain 
a 

to experiment, or calcu. 

and considered the harmonic effects ies grossly 


could not be done, owing to the immutable relations 
which any one of the tempered chords has with several 
others, and of the whole combined, in a regular dou- 
— 
n 


but for the paaprel irentans poate le mode of 
exhibiting a new meee so 1 itely near to the 
true isotonic, that al 


I ing the j Mr. F. has 
Geer pees mpl ere 


ded to admit of exhibiting two or more octaves; of the 
great scale of intervals, 612 in the octave, which is 
given Ne an that the 


273 of our ninth volume, we have inserted 


together by Isoperime- 


jcal ” 
Isotonic 
System of 


‘Tempera- 
ment. 


—_—yo 


of inte- © 


Iso 


Tsotoni¢ merits of the isotonic, in common with a great number 


neon, to the test of’ sufficient trial in mvsi 
——— the use of those 12 Listonian notes, which -approa 
nearest 


of of other systems which have been pro’ , May be put 
5 i ta - by 


to the true isotonic notes respectively, or those 
of any other system, which may be submitted to this 
trial. 

The Table of the true isotonic system, which we are 
now about to present to our readers, is exactly similar 
in its arrangement, and was calculated for the purpose 
of comparison with that of Mr. Farey’s system, approxi- 
mating to it, which has already been referred to in our 
ninth volume, p. 273, except that the $d column there, 
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| ie Oe 


which exclusively pertains fo Mr. Farey’s first system, 
now contains those 12 notes of his enlarged Listonian 
scale, which he has recently recommended to be tried 
in performance, as substitutes for the “strict isotonic 
notes, which ali the following colun’s of thé Table now 
given, are occupied with, ' 
Before we arrive at the printing of TempEraMENT, in 
our work, we may hope to be able to announce 
the experiments above alluded to have been made, and 
their results, and to give all the further particulars, in 
a tabular form, regarding the system of 12.notes, which 


are now contained in our third column below.’ 


Isotonic Table. Fs 


1, 2 7? arr 5 6 Rg PRT 10° |. | 
612 | 612. 12 53 | .5000000 | 480.00000 | 0. on 0.* 0. 0. 0. 
B | 561 | 561 10 49 | .5397315 | 453.05974 | 24.44974) 17.97882| 2.04734) 1.53418) 28.54072| 20.5589 
Bp | 510 | 510 11 44 | 15612310 | 42763137 | 23.07662| 16.97011] 1.98266) 1.44803 |26.93836] 19.4054 
A | 459| 459 8 40 | .5946035 | 403.63082 | 21.78192! 16.01768) 1:82394 | 1.86676 |25 42736) 18.31; 
Gx! 408 | 498 9°85 | .6299605 | 380.97627 |20.55892| 15.11865) 1.72188 | 1.29005 | 23:99966) 17.28 
‘G | 357 | 357° 7 31 | 6674199 | 359.59372 | 19.4054.7| 14.27036| 1.62512) 1.21768 | 22.65286) 16.317 
Fx| 306 | 306 5 27 | .7071068 | $39.41126 | 18.31596) 13.46918) 1.53418 | 1.14914|21.38138] 15.4018 
F | 255 | 955 5 22'| .7491536 | 320.36152 |.17.28777] 12.71368) 1.44803'| 1.08456 | 20. 18056] 14.537 
|} E | 204 | 204 3 18 | .7937005 | 302.88105 | 16.31770} 11.99983| 1.86676 | 1.02367 | 19.04840)| 13.72171 
Ep| 153 | 153. 4 13 | .8408964 | 285.40969 | 15.40184 | 11.2643] 1.29005 | 96688 | 17-97882|'12.951 
D | 102] 102: 1 9 | .8908987 | 269.39087 | 14.53762|10.69069] 1.21768} .91197} 16.9701] 12.2248 
cx) 51] 51 2 4| .9438744 |254.27116 | 13.72171 | 10.09028) 1.14914] .86094 | 16:01768} 11.53831 
e 0 © 0 0 |1.0000000 | 240.00000 }'12.95155| 9.52420 1.08456} .81256}'15.11865) 10. 
Arif. | > f om Flat 3ds.’ |Sharp II Ids'Sharp 4ths. | Flat Vths. | ‘Fiat 6ths. 'SharpVIthiq 
Notes! Com= | enynmem’} Length of | Vibrations in’) : 
we mas. | Approximate Strings. 1 of Time. Beats in 1” of Time. 
‘Listonian notes. Y 


- In pages 278 and 274 of our volume, which has been 
quoted, the sums of the beats in each of the six latter 
columns of the above Table willbe found, compared 
with:similar sums of the beats of Mr. Farey’s equal tem- 
tt; and several other comparisons and averages, 
by which the very: near co-incidence of these two sys- 
tems are shewn: the total number of beats in the two 
Tables, differ only .0063) of a beat, out of more than 847 
beats! (4 
_ISPA EAN, IsFaHAN, or Srauan, a city of Persia, 
in the province of Irak, situated. towards the south 
_ of a very extensive plain, on the north bank of the ri- 
ver Zainderoud, which is not fordable in spring, and is 
crossed by several fine bridges. This city, which du- 
xing centuries was the capital of the empire, and yet 
remains Serger’ in population and commerce, en- 
joys a delightful climate, of which the Persians have 
always boasted. The airis so pure, that metal bearing 
the ‘highest polish does not contract rust ; and it is said 
to possess powerful antiseptic principles. Except du- 
ing a few weeks of the year, the sky is serene and un- 
clouded, the rains are never ‘heavy, ‘and snow seldom 
. lies long onthe ground. The:seasons are. so regular, 
that it/is:considered a point of indifference whether the 
market places be covered or open. 

Ispahan, in its most prosperous days, was surround- 
‘ed-by a wall 20 miles in:circuit ; but the inhabited part 
of the city is mow restricted ‘to a space: of between two- 
-andthree miles in diameter. Every whereitis surround- 
ed by ruins, extending to ‘a great distance. Some»of 
its‘most extensive suburbs have entirely) disappeared, 
-and the most populous quarters are deserted. Pijeheld 

from the top of the highest edifices, all the buildings 
exhibit a light yellow colour; and, were it not for the 


intermixture of trees, the view would be monotonous. 
The domes of the numerous mosques area field of green, 
or sometimes blue lacquered. tiles, with ornaments in 
blue, yellow, and red, and they are crowned by golden — 
balls anda crescent. When visited by Chardin, the walls 
were so completely covered by houses as scarcely to be 
discernible. He observes, that he did not take a plam of 
the city, neither did he give any view of it except in a 
vignette, ‘ because, from whatever side the city is be- 
held it resembles a wood, where only domeg are to be 
seen, with lofty slender towers attached to them, serv- 
ing the Mahometans for belfries.” Ispahan consists of 
the city properly so called, and the suburb of’ Julfa, 
with some others of inferior note, all surrounded by 
beautiful gardens. The former is in general ill built, the 
streets narrow, irregular, badly paved, and very dirty, 
full of mud.in rain, and of dist during great part of the 
year. The better quarters and market places are was 
tered in warm weather, which-was wont to be done 
twice daily throughout the city. The houses, though 
sufficiently handsome and convenient within,-mgke no 
external shew. . Those inhabited by the governor, pubs 
lic officers, and- opulent merchants, may almost vie with 
palaces, but nearly the whole consist of bricks dried in 
the sun, for none, except the public edifices, are con« 
structed.of burnt bricks. They presenthigh dead walls ~ 
without windows, and have terraces, whereon the in- 
habitants sleep; during several months. The only access 
isusually by,one door or gate. Inthe interior there isia 
court, which, if Jarge, isdaid:out in walks, planted on 
the-sides with flowers, and ornamented with fountains, 
‘Almost every dwelling, of consequence -has a garden be« 
longing to it, which, while promoting the beauty and 
salubrity of the city, greatly increases its extent, 


‘ 


. 
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Chardin relates, that in his time, namely between the 

1666 and 1676, there were within the _ 162 
mosques, 48 —, 1802 caravanseras, 273 8, 12 
cemeteries, and the number of houses was computed at 
38,000. But the city has since undergone so many di- 
lapidations, that, in addition to the total destruction of 
many of the most celebrated edifices have 
But the Shah Maidan, or royal square, is 
pos dh seer ere tlie universe, and its ba- 
zars and religious edi rival any to be seen in 
i It is 440 paces in length, by 
At the distance of 25 feet from the 


po waren vee meee: Artery oe avid 
side stands the royal mosque, a ildi 


ornament quite unknown in Europe. 

entered by a gate about twelve feet wide, closed by two 
Lae Carton am ony See tectae) ge t and 
sculptured, which were added by Shah Sefi the First. An 
iron chain hangs across the outside towards the square. 
Within these, are fountains flowing into jasper basons, 
spacious courts, and extensive pee, town of which that 
i centre is surmounted by a vast dome and gilt 
penne Bm at “the distance of four leagues on the 
asan. 

massy stone, covered with highly varnished bricks and 
tiles, i rhe bese coated of 8 ne Koran. 
royal mosque minarets, are not 
calling the people to prayers, from chair over- 
looking the neighbouring houses, which excites the jea- 
lousy of the inhabitants. On another side of the Mai- 
is a Mahometan college, called the Medresse 
. Its entrance is gained by a lof- 
portico, enriched with twisted pillars of beautiful 

iz marble, which leads through two brazen gates, 

the extremities of which are of silver, and their whole 
surface highly sculptured, and embossed with flowers 
and verses my tee See yo They open into a court, 


om the right side of which is a , with a great 
covered with lacquered tiles, and adorned exter- 
with ornaments of pure gold. It is faced by two 


minarets; but t can no longer be ascended, as the 
stairs are destroyed, and the dome itself is falling to de- 
eay, but its interior is richly spread with variegated tiles, 
bearing a profusion of inscriptions. The other sides of 
the square are occupied, one by a high and beautiful 
portico, and the remaining two small square cells 
with carpets, as rooms for the students, twelve in each 
disposed in two stories. Here there are thirty 
Professors, who not only instruct the youth in reading 


and ing, but in the la , belles lettres, 
caniyiyalioaer, wal acer, Ml. Olivier wal tes 
formed, that in 1796 there were 300 or 400 pupils ; but 
bs Ame it. 
hospitals, nor are well 
One stands beside an extensive ple: Be 
Shah Abbas the Great, who erected both at 
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very open, and supported by 
and gilded; while the large glass windows, through 


which it receives a mellow light, ‘are curiously stained 
with a variety of colours. Each has a fountain in front. 
The palace Chehel Sitoon, or forty pillars, stands in the 
middle of an immense square, intersected by various 
canals, and planted with trees. Towards the garden, 
there is an open saloon supported by eighteen pillars, 
all inlaid with mirrors, and appearing from a distance 
to consist entirely of glass. The base of each pillar 
is marble, sculptured into the figures of four lions, so 
disposed that the shaft rests on the whole. Mirrors are 
likewise profusely arranged over the walls; and the 
ceiling is decorated with flowers in gilding. An arch- 
ed recess, embellished in the same manner with glass, 
and portraits, leads into a spacious and splendid 
hall. The roof is formed in a variety of domes and 
sgures, and is tastefully painted and gilded. Part 

the walls consists of white marble, and part is co« 
vered with mirrors: they are besides ornamented with 
six large paintings, chiefly of Shah Ismael, and Shah 
Abbas the Great, in battles and in royal fétes, which 
are all of considerable age, yet the colours are perfectly 
fresh, and the gilding surprisingly brilliant. No furs 
niture remain$ except carpets. Those of the time 
of Abbas, two centuries old, are superior to the fabric 
of the presentday, Adjoining to this palace is the ha- 
rem, which hy oo ys fone “a gwen a few. 
years ago, presented to the king. apartments 
are alike elegant as those of tie ctr: the walls paint- 
ed with birds, ravenous animals, and bouquets of flows 


ers; besides which, they are resplendent with mirrors 


and gildings. Here are seen the portraits of several 
sovereigns, particularly of the present king, for whom 
an establishment, complete in all its parts, is always 
kept in readiness, though he resides at Teheran, many 
miles distant. The windows of this palace display 
some beautiful imens of stained oun and ena- 
melling, disposed in couplets, in-honour of the monarch, 
together with quotations from the Koran. It 

from Chardin, that the kings of Persia have always had 
a number of palaces, arising from confiseations. But 
he observes, that of 137 which belon to him in Is- 
ee the greater part were uninhabited, and many 
falling to ruin. 

Most of the caravanseras and bazars are very fine. 
Some of the former are large, and appropriated for tra- 
vellers from their respective provinces ; so that no diffi- 
culty occursin finding a stranger. Short and expressive 
sentences are frequently inscribed on the outside, such 
as, “ Two companions are indi sable for a traveller, 
a long purse and a good sword ;” or, “ Ask for nothing 
more than others have previously had,” and the like. 

The bazars are highly celebrated, consisting of large 
wide streets, arched and lighted from above. Several 
are covered with domes, and painted, especially in the 
interior, with the portraits of the heroes of the coun- 
try, with combats, the figures of beasts, and similar sub-- 
jects. The most extensive bazar was formerly 600 
geometrical paces in length, very broad and lofty, but 
we do not know that any are now so large. By means 
of successive communications, a passenger trae 
verse the whole city sheltered from the elements. A 
new one has been built, and those of older date repair- 
od, by the patriotic minister Hajee Mahomet Hussein 

han. 

The suburb of Julfa stands on the south side of the: 

2.3, 


pillars exquisitely carved _Ispahan. 
—~ 
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A grand causeway or avenue, called the Char-bagh, _Ispahan. 
or four frend extending 3000 paces in length by 70. =o" 


Ispahan- rjyver Zainderoud; which is crossed by several fine 


bric the principal consisting of thirty-three arches, 
pr oma ao of smaller size, with a co- 
vered gallery on sab side for pedestrians. It originally 
stretched three miles along the banks \of the river, hay- 
ing five main streets, the longest, intersected by others, 
extending 1200-paces. Now it is restricted to nearly a 
mile from north to south, by half.a mile from east to 
west ; the streets are wide, containing elegant and com- 
modious houses, with fertile gardens producing much 
fruit. This suburb was founded by a colony ef Arme- 
nians, brought hither by Shah Abbas from Julfa, a town 
on the banks of the Araxes, . The Armenians being an 
industrious people, the colony flourished surprisingly, 
and at length consisted of 12,000 souls. But its mem- 
bers, having become the subject of vexatious exactions, 
gradually diminished in number. M. Olivier found 
‘them reduced to 800 in 1796. There are still nine 
churches, where weekly service is*\performe, witha con- 
siderable body of clergy, and an archbishop at their head. 

Formerly, 500 Roman Catholics constituted part of 
the population of Ispahan, M, Olivier found but two 
families, who occupied the convent of the Jesuits. ,Go- 
vernment had long before seized on those of the Domi- 
nicans and.Carmelites; and he did not learn any par- 
ticulars. regarding that of the Capuchins, 

‘Numerous and important manufactures, highly pri- 
zed in the east, are carried on in this city, That of 
gold brocade is unrivalled. All the articles employed 
in common life. are fabricated, both for home con- 
sumption, and for exportation. Several glass manufac. 
tories produce what would do credit to European ar- 
tists. The bazars are much more extensive, and ex- 
hibit greater variety of goods than are seen in any other 
part of the empire, and each is appropriated for those 
of .a particular kind. The finest muslins from the wes- 
tern coast of the Indian peninsula, are sold at a wonder- 
fully moderate rate ; and the price of pearls, diamonds, 
and ‘other precious stones of the east, is lower than’ in 
Europe. Ispahan is the first commercial city of the Per- 
sian dominions, and the emporium of foreign trade be- 
tween them and India, Turkey,.and Cabul. Several Eu- 
ropean nations had factories here ; but the commotions 
in the eighteenth century, occasioned them to be suc« 
cessively withdrawn. Its relations with Russia continu- 
ed later than those of the rest, and, we believe, were late- 
Jy renewed, 

The population of this city was once very great. In 

the time of Chardin, the only author who has preserved 
a detailed account of it, those who calculated largely, 
computed.the number of inhabitants at 1,100,000; while 
others estimated them at 600,000. In 1472, according 
to Barbaro, they amounted to 150,000; but its splen- 
dour arose, on the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment hither-by Shah Abbas the Great from Casbin 
in the sixteenth century. Chardin was here for a 
large portion of ten years in the seventeenth. There 
is considerable discrepancy in the most modern cal- 
culations. According to Olivier, the number had 
fallen to 50,000 in 1796; but the restoration of con- 
fidence and tranquillity raised it to 100,000 about the 
year 1800, and at present it is supposed to exceed 
200,000. Mr. Morier, indeed, rates the inhabitants at 
twice as many, because the second minister, a native of 
the city, and long its governor, informed him that there 
were 80,000 families ; but he adds, that much is to be 
illowed for the exaggeration of a Persian. -A few of 
the ancient fire-worshippers, or Guebres, remain, who 
are kept in a state of degradation, ; 


in breadth, leads to the princtpal bridge across the river. 
The gardens surrounding Ispahan, and\their fruits, are 
highly .celebrated- for variety and excellence. They. 
are copiously watered by numerous channels, and con- 
tain fine fountains and pavilions; though many of 
both have-been destroyed. The en of Azar Gerib 
has always been appropriated to the culture of the fruits 
most esteemed in.Persia. It extends a mile in length, 
and being formed on a declivity, is dis in twelve 
terraces, supported by walls, each divided into’a great 
number of squares, which are planted with fruit-trees, 
all of the same species, arranged. in quincunxes. The 
whole district environing Ispahan and its gardens, is one 
of the richest in Persia ; every species of grain, and all 
edible herbs grow luxuriantly, cotton, tobacco, sesanum, 
madder, and saffron, are abundant. Many of the vil« 
lages, however, which enlivened the scene, and.con-« 
ibied to the wealth of former ages, have now disap- 
peared. AY I 


_ The eastern authors are not agreed regarding the 


origin and antiquity of Ispahan. It is affirmed by some, 
that its earliest name was Jayy or Cherestan ; others think 
that ‘it was founded by Abseuadan the Great. Arta- 


xerxes captured the city in the course of the third cen- . 


tury, after which its history is obscured during several 
ages. It surrendered to the great warrior Tamerlane 
in the year 1386, immediately on his appearing before 
the walls ; but in consequence of an insurrection, al- 
most its whole inhabitants were devoted to destruction, 
*¢ I conquered the city of Ispahan,” says that sove- 
reign, in his Institutes, “and trusting in the people, I 
delivered the castle into their hands, and. the, darogah 
whom I placed over them, they slew, with’3000 of the 
soldiers: and I also commanded that a general slaugh- 
ter should be made of the le of Ispahan.” An 
account was taken of 70,000 heads that were piled up in 
pyramids, as a testimony of the cruel victor’s resent- 
ment. When the Afghans, a race frem the countries 
to the north-east of Persia, invaded. the. ire, an 
army of 20,000 men took the suburbs of Talla, and 
invested Ispahan. _Mahmoud their commander, hay- 
ing made an unsuccessful assault on the city, com« 
menced a strict blockade. All supplies were interrupt- 
ed, and a terrible famine Pain ‘The people, how- 


ever, willing for a time to submit to privations, became ~ 


impatient under their distresses; and surrounding the 
harem, wherein the sovereign had secured himself, 
demanded, but in vain, to be led against the enemy. 
It is recorded, that horses and mules soon rose to so 
high a price, that none excepting the king andthe 


wealthiest -citizens could afford to purchase -them for - 
subsistence: and the animals, hitherto deemed unclean - 


by the principles of the Mahometan religion, became 
welcome food. As these were exhausted, leathery and 
the bark of trees were substituted, and at length the 
famished inhabitants had recourse to human flesh; many 
of them killed each other, many were seen cutting pieces 
from the dead bodies of those who had just expired ; 
parents destroyed their children ; and some, to termi- 
nate their calamities, became their vps xecutioners. 
The streets, the squares, and the roy: ns, were 
covered with carcases; and. the river Zainderoud. was 
so corrupted, that its waters were hardly fit for use. 
At whe the king, to avert farther evils, resolved to 
abdicate the throne, and advancing to the camp of 
Mahmoud, laid the ensigns of royalty at his feet.. When 
the Afghans took possession of the city, a large por- 


ate deuce 
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Ls. T 
“Ispahes tion of it seems to have been destroyed ; and so much 
=? injury was suffered on the whole, that it never re. 
Istria covered its ancient r. Some time afterwards, 
the Persians when Mahmoud invited all the 
ministers and chief men to a feast. But each, at the 
moment of arrival, was assassinated, and 300 dead bo- 
dies were soon in the royal square to intimi- 
date theinhabitants. Not content with this sanguinary 
he commanded the destruction of all who 
had a 
massacre 


iously in the service of government. The 
fifteen days, so that from the loss of 
yy! of those who were banished, and 
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,» having taken the city, many of the Afghans 
were put to death, while the empire was ed from 
their government. From the period of Nadir's assas- 


have deluged Persia with blood during the preceding 
century. It was captured by the late sovereign Aga 
-Mahomet Khan in 1785, and was threatened by a new 
candidate for the empire, Lootf Ali Khan, in1791. Some 
" years later, the king ordered all the fortifications to be 
dismantled, and transferred the seat of government to 
Teheran, in the same province, where it still remains. 
Lat. 32° 24 84” N.; Long. 51° 50’ 15’ E. See Chardin 
Voyages, edit. de Langles, tom. vii. viii. ; Tavernier's 
Voyages ; Olivier, Voya, er 
Travels, p. 162; M m's History of Persia, vol. ii. ; 
M‘ Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir, p. 111. (ce) 
ISTESSO in Music, is a term sometimes applied to 
the unison, or Minor ape a see, r 
ISTRIA, is a coun’ rope, forming a triangular 
i sthamedins cast tte kaiecieen It 
Boundaries. 1s bounded on the north by the duchy of Carniola, and 
on the other parts by the Gulf of Trieste, the Gulf of 
, or more properly the Channel of Farisina, by 
_which it is separated {rom the island of Cheso, and by 
the Adriatic. That portion forming the base of the 
triangle, extends between 80 and 90 miles in length, 
from east to west ; it stretches between 70 and 80 
north to south ; and probably the superficial area may 
ly 3500 square miles, 
Division. Istria io divided into two districts, the Venetian to 
the west, and the Austrian to the east; the latter, also 
Littoral district, had pertained, during a | 
time, to the circle of Austria; the former was annex 


to it also. by the of yore so. ig 
islands are di long the coast, as the 
sa islands of St. Nicolo one of which is covered 


with olives, and the other, nearly five miles in circuit, is 
full of shrubs, but inhabited only by quarriers, working a 
marble, which is sent to Venice. The island 


repent on EY oN 


oy A aa gli pany rg asap! 
Venice is chiefly supplied, Hence a great diversity of 
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4, tom. iii. p. 182; Morier's 
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climate ensues; and wheh ofie part of Istria is congeal- __ Istria 
ed with cold, the heat of the level ground is almost in- 
supportable, and, as we shall afterwards illustrate, is 
attended with a fatal insalubrity. 

The vallies are of extraordinary fertility. They af- productions 
ford two crops annually of the ordinary kinds of grain, 
which is of excellent quality, and some of-it exported 
to Hamburgh. Harvests are obtained, almost without 
the operations of agriculture. Qil and wine are abun- 
dant, and the price of the latter, which possesses re- 
markable strength and flavour, is so moderate as to 
render it attainable by every class of the people. Pro- 
fitable fisheries of the tunny and anchovy are carried 
on in the Adriatic, where the fisherman scarcely needs 
to leave the shore for procuring a plentiful supply. 

The inhabitants of civilized countries present fewer Inhabitants, 
prominent characters than those emerging from a sa« 
vage condition.. Probably the natives of Istria are a 
mixed race, and it appears to us that the Morlachians, 
who are copiously disseminated in the neighbouring 

ions, form part of the number. Nevertheless a con« 
siderable difference is to be observed in their morals 
and pursuits, according to the places where they dwell. 
In the distriet of Trieste, their physical constitution 
bears more resemblance to that of the inhabitants of 
Carnigla, to which they are annexed by some geogra- 
graphers. They are alike indifferent to the piercing 
cold of the mountains and the enervating heat of the 
vallies, and, with their breasts bare, and feet naked, 
they brave the ice, and the asperity of the rocks, They 
are robust and active. In Venetian Istria, on the 
other hand, they are slothful and indifferent. The fer- 
tility of the soil, and the stores of the sea, summon 
forth so little exertion, that in many places are 
sunk in a state of apathy, Abusing the facili pro- 
curing liquors by drinking to excess, many are afflicted 
by gout at an early period of life. Numerous lame 
pees are seen among them, which some have ascri- 

to the immoderate use of intoxicating draughts, 
and some to an original Nisoon pened conformation. 
It is probable, however, that much of the inactivity of the - 
Istrians may be owing to the nature of their es and 
its climate. The presence of forests, and of low and mar- 
shy grounds, are alike pernicious to health ; and it has 
been remarked, both in Europe and elsewhere, that, 
on their eradication, a sensible amelioration follows. 
It is affirmed that the climate is not equally fatal to na- 
«tive Istrians as to strangers, for many persons 
are seen here. It has also been maintained, that if 
their strength were developed by labour ; if agriculture 
were in greater repute, and procured more healthful 
nutriment for them ; if they abstained from strong li- 
quors, and if a watchful police promoted cleanliness, 
which is of such vital importance, their endemial ma- 
ladies would gradually disappear. 

Istria contains several towns of considerable import. Towns. 
ance ; of which, according to some phers, the 
principal is Trieste, But as others incline to detach Trieste, 
it from this country, and annex it, along with its terri. 
tory, to another, we shall briefly remark, that it is si- 
tuated at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, oc- 
cupying the place of the ancient Tergeste, a Roman 
station ; that it is a city of great trade and numerous 
ar which chiefly began to flourish under the 
celebrated Empress Maria Theresa, somewhat after the - 
middle of the ing century. See Tnuests, Capo 
d'Istria, one of the largest in the Venetian part, is usual- 4’ Istria, 
ly considered the capital, See Capo and Istria. The 
town of Pola, now an inconsiderable place, is, as re. Pola 


Tstria. 


Pola. 


Rovigno. 
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marked by the learned Dr. Pococke, “ in relation to 
its antiquities, to be regarded among the greatest.” It 
stands towards the south-west extremity of Istria, but 
the approach to it from the sea is dangerous on account 
of rocks and shoals. It has a fine road, spacious and 
convenient, forming a basin which is completely shel- 
tered from every wind. Pola is surrounded by walls, 
and defended by a citadel, a poor edifice of four bas- 
tions, wherein the Venetians kept a garrison of 15 or 
20 men, and a governor, who was always a nobleman, 
and whose monthly allowances cost more than the 
whole annual pay of the military. All maritime visit- 
ors undergo the strictest examination, to guard against 
infection of the plague from the Levant. Nevertheless, 
it sometimes breaks out and makes considerable rava- 
ges. The occurrence of thiscalamity is attributed to the 
negligence of a police not sufficiently vigilant in pre- 
venting the surreptitious introduction of contraband 
goods, the fruits of piracies and robbery, by profligate 
rsons dwelling on some of the neighbouring islands. 
The inhabitants of Pola do not exceed 600 or 700 dis- 
persed within the walls. Here are the remains of one 
of the noblest amphitheatres now extant. Its exterior 
walls are almost entire, consisting of very large hewn 
stones, bound together with cramps of iron. They 
rise in three stories, each penetrated by 72 arcades, or 
216 in whole, and are capable of containing several 
thousand persons. This amphitheatre, like others, is 
of an elliptical form, the largest diameter extending 
400 feet; and in the interior is a wide subterraneous 
channel, supposed to have been for the purpose of car= 
rying off water. Pola possesses other interesting anti- 
quities ; as the ruins of a temple, dedicated to Rome 
and Augustus, an emperor who long resisted that tri- 
bute of adulation. Its architecture exhibits the most 
delicate proportions of the Corinthian order ; and an 
inscription, testifying its original object, is still legible 
between the architrave and the cornice over the porti- 
co. The inhabitants of the city, however, believe that 
the temple was built for the worship of Pallas: and 
ular names are, besides, given to different antiqui- 
ties, which tend to involve their foundation and uses in 
much perplexity. Such are the ruins called the Palace 
of Julia, and the Tower of Orlando. <A beautiful mo- 
numental arch, simply a memorial of conjugal affection 
by a surviving widow, appears here in good preserva- 
tion. Pola is supposed to have become a Roman colo- 
ny in the time of Augustus: it was destroyed first by 
Attila, and afterwards by the Venetians. One of the 
more flourishing towns of Istria, is the seaport Rovigno, 
occupying a peninsula on the west coast, which is hand- 
some and well built. The materials of the various edi- 
fices are taken from neighbouring quarries, the same 
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istory. "Tne eatly history of Italy, like that of most other na- 


tions, is rendered obscure and uncertain by the want 
of authentic records of its ancient inhabitants; and the 
fabulous legends invented by the vanity of their more 
bse pn descendants. Hence the fictions of the 


yages of Aneas, Antenor, and Diomede, which, 


though probably contrived by the Grecians in order 
to impress the world with the idea that the arts and 
Policy of the Etruscans and other Italian nations, were 
erived from their early colonies, were eagerly adoy 
ed by the Romans themselves, desirous to throw ms 
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that supply what are required for the structures of Ve« 
nite. The cathedral is a ¢pacious and e t edifice 
of Gothic architecture, occupying tha highest part of 
the city, with a lofty tower. Rovigno contains about 
10;000 inhabitants. The ancient Parentium, now Pa- 
renzo, was famous for a temple dedicated to Neptune, 
the foundations and basement of which are still visible. 
Otho, emperor of Germany, is’ said to have taken its 
materials for building the cathedral, which containg 
many curious pieces of Mosaic. A small town, called 
Pirano, stands in a picturesque situation, on a peninsu- 
la between the Gulf of Lagona and that of Trieste, and 
which is conjectured to belong to the age of Attila. In 
the church is an ancient vase, converted to a’font, which 
is sculptured with a cupidan or dolphin.. There are 
several other towns in Istria besides what are now 
mentioned. Most of those on the sea-coast are unheal- 


Pirano. 


thy, and, long ago, that of Citta Nova was represented Gitta Nova 


as almost quite desolate from so disastrous a cause. 

The principal exports of this country are marble, 
timber, fish, salt, oil, and wine. 

Formerly, the population of Istria was computed at 
100,000 souls ; but this seems to have been only the 
Venetian part, and it is not unlikely that the inhabit« 


. 


Population, 


ants of the whole at present exceed double that nume - 


ber. 
The history of Istria, which can be obtained only 
from meagre materials, ascends to a very early date. 
It is considered to have been one of the Illyrian pro« 
vinces, but its ancient dimensions are not clearly ascer= 
tained. The Colchians, on returning from their cele- 
brated expedition, are supposed to have established 
themselves here; and when the country was uers 
ed by the Romans, they found the worship of Isis es« 
tablished in it. Istria, when united to the empire, sha« 
red in its diversified fortunes ; but its history is so much 
interwoven with that of the neighbouring regions, that 
the same observation may be applied to both. We 
learn that Crispus, the son of the Emperor Constan-. 
tine, having been banished to Pela on an accusation of 
an incestuous passion for his step-mother Fausta, was 
compelled to swallow poison. The inhabitants, be« 
lieving him innocent, decreed magnificent ies to 
his memory, and Fausta soon became the victim of her 
own dissolute conduct. The monaments yet seen in 


History. 


Istria testify the advanced state of the arts; but the ~ 


decline of the empire admitted new and more barba« 
rous invaders. This country at length fell under the 
dominion of the Venetians, and more recently it has 
had some participation in the troubles which agitated 
Europe towards the close of the preceding century. Lat. 
44° 45/—45° 50’ N, Long. 13° 35’==14° 20’ E, (c) 


’ 


splendid veil of fable over the comparative meanness 
and obscurity of their origin. From whatever source, 
however, the original population of Italy was derived, 
the earliest accounts of its inhabitants present us with 
a picture but little differing in its features from that of 
human nature’in its savage state among other nations 
e ened or modern times. po teh = sre of 
exhibits almost ev " physical’ va- 

riety, a similar aivevaity-eelaah, head the most remote 
riod, to have prevailed among’its natives. So strik« 
Ing, indeed; was the difference between the rude and 
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of war, the office of commander in chief was conferred _ History. 
on one of the Lucumones, with the title of king, and “~~~” 


i oe, ee 
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ing that the natives themselves should have been 
to characters so dissimilar could not 
be descended from the same common ancestors. But 
so entirely does this diversity seem to have been owing 
to the influence of climate, when the warlike Um- 
brians themselves became 5: aang per 
plains, we find them infected by the same degeneracy, 
and obliged to submit to the Etrurians, who, in their 
turn, no less in their national character by this 


acquisition. 

The form-of government which most prevailed, 
seems to have been a sort of federal republic, or defen- 
sive by which all the tribes of the same origi- 
were bound together. And as the colonies, 
which some from convenience, and others, in conse- 
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eens Sear ae 
from them, in a religious vow, 
The limits prescribed in a work of this nature, pre- 
vent us from entering at into the ancient history 
of the Italian nations, a of research far from unin- 
teresting: there is, however, one state which has left 
behind it so many memorials of its and ad- 
vancement in the arts of civilized life, that it requires 
from us a more parti attention. 


into pestilential deserts, much of the once highly 
cultivated terri of Etruria, yet even there the ruiris 
of harbours and cities, and the consequently numerous 
population which must have been maintained, attest 
their progress in the science of agriculture. 

The form of government was that of a federal re- 


_ SPremment, public, divided into twelve states, over each of which 


presided « civil magistrate, called Lucumon. In times 


very cousiderahle powers. This authority, however, 
was by no means absoiute, a3 it appears that he was 
subject to the controul of the assembiy of the 
deputies of the twelve states held in the temple of Vol- 
tumna, and liable even to capital punishment, if found 
guilty of the crimes laid to his charge. That their 
system of laws was just and equitable, and admirably 
adapted to the form of their society, a from the 
concurring testimony of historians, the abridge< 
ment of its principles itself, the foundation of the juris- 
prudence of the Romans ; for which, as well as their 
religious establishment, they were indebted to their 
Etrurian neighbours. 

Their manners were in no small degree humanized; 
domestic slavery, which at that period prevailed in al« 
most every other nation in the world, did not exist among 
them ; and their progress in the arts of polished life, is 
attested by those exquisite remains, which even in our 
own times, have been considered as models worthy of 
imitation.* 

These new arts, however, and the foreign ideas in« 
troduced by abundance and wealth, against which the 
most virtuous education can make but a feeble opposi- 
tion, were among the nation of the Etruscans the seeds 
of that relaxation of morals which marks inevitably the 
epoch of its decay. The seducing influence of corrup- 
tion, damped by Spee the ardour of liberty, The 
colonies lost their affection for the mother country, and 
degenerated into cold and uninterested allies, and the 
tepublic itself, divided by domestic contentions, fell, 
one state after another, under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans. The hi of that nation becomes, from this 
period, that of I ; and for an account of its various 
revolutions, while under its power, we must refer to the 
article Rome. 

Towards the close of the 5th century, when the em- 
of the west, surrounded by numberless hordes of 
barians impelled by ambition and famine, was every 
day deprived by their —— of some valuable-pro- 
vince or territory, Italy alone for some time preserved 
the oper and name of the Roman empire. Un- 
der feeble sway, however, of the later emperors, 
and the tyrannical misrule of their favourites, such was 
the miserable situation of the country, that the circum. 
stances even of the provinces’ conquered by the bar- 
barians, were envied by the wretched Italians. Civil 
liberty was almost annihilated, the laws were disre- 
garded, the nobles harassed and impoverished by the 
exactions of the imperial tax-gatherers, and the poor, 
exposed to the oppression of the soldiery, and reduced 
to a state of famine by the bands of robbers which 
overrun the country, were indifferent into the hands 
of what master they fell, and were rather willing to 
enjoy personal freedom under the name of slaves to the 
Goths, than remain in a state of actual slavery with 
the semblance of Roman liberty. At this period, the 
army of the emperor consisted of three tribes of bar. 
barians, the Heruli, the Ruge, and the Turcilingi. 
These soldiers having for some time received no pay, 
demarided that in lieu of it a certain portion of land 
should be assigned them. This request being refused 
by Orestes, the guardian of the Emperor Augustulus, 
they offered to transfer their allegiance to Odoacer, bis 
principal general; and on his promising to accede to 
their demands, de the emperor, and acknowle 
him us their king. The new monarch wisely abstained 


* Those of our readets who may wish for firther information regarding this remarkable nation, are referred to Micale’s L'Jialia avanti W 
dominio det Romani,” a work equally worthy of the attention of the philosopher and the antiquarian. 


QOdoacer, 
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History. from making any change in the laws, and in order to 
—_~—" conciliate the eastern emperor, assumed only the title of 
patrician of Rome, and pretended toacknowledge his au- 
thority. Having expelled from Noricum, Frederic, king 
ofthe Ruge, a German tribe, the latter took refuge with 


heodorie  ‘Theodorie, ki 3oths, who then resided at No- 
: Theodoric, king of the Goths, c 
rn ag beh in Mecsia, gs implored his assistance against Odo- 


r, This prince; endowed by nature’ with superior 
ors and Fest was descended from the most il- 
justrious family of the Goths; and had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being educated at the court of the Byzan- 
tine emperor, Zeno, who had several times distin- 
guished him with peculiar marks of favour, and as 
often, moved by fickleness or jealousy, attempted to 
deprive him of the possessions with which he himself 
A.D. 486. had invested him; At this period, Theodoric, justly 
wearied with his duplicity and perfidy, had taken up 
arms against him,’ and extended his ravages till within 
a short distance: from Constantinople. Zeno, alarmed 
at his approach, hastened to appease the wrath of Theo- 
dori¢; and to remove to a distance so formidable a 
neighbour, proposed to him the invasion of Italy, and 
on his consenting, invested him with the title of his 
lientenant. The government of Odoacer, although in 
general just and politic, had now become extremely 
unpopular; and a division of one-third of the lands 
among the soldiery, in consequence of his promise, 
had wounded the pride, and excited the indignation 
of the Italians. They were therefore inclined to sub- 
mit to Theodoric, who, arriving in Italy at the head of 


Mant his whole nation, fought several battles with Odoacer, 
with various success. Being however deserted by se- 
veral of his allies, he was besieged in Pavia by Odoa- 
cer, and obliged to have recourse to the assistance of 
the Western or Visi-Goths, a branch of his nation set- 
tled in Gaul. With this reinforcement, he obliged 
Odoacer to raise the siege of Pavia and retire to Ra- 
venna, where, having surrendered himself, he was put 

Theodoric to, death a few. days after his capitulation. Theodoric 

ra now assumed the title of king of Italy, but, like his 

~ Italy. 8 predecessor Odoacer, made no.alteration on the laws, 


and declared himself not the enemy, but the deliverer 
of the Romans, and the vassal ef the emperor. He 
nevertheless allotted, to his Goths a third part of the 
Jands, but, whether from the moderation of the con- 
querors, or the peculiar mode in which this partition 
was executed, it appears neither to have excited com- 
plaint nor dissatisfaction ; and on the contrary, to have 
united more closely the interests of the two nations. 
This is said to have been chiefly effected by the wis- 
dom of Liberius, the first pretorian prefect, in the 
choice of whom and of his other ministers, ‘Theodoric 
appears to have been equally prudent and fortunate: 
and under their administration, Italy not only recover- 
ed from the state of misery in which it had been so 
long involved, but was restored to. her former power, 
opulence, and splendour. Agriculture, ecommerce, and 
the arts, the most unequivocal signs of prosperity, re- 
vived and flourished: and notwithstanding the fre- 
quent wars in which he was engaged, the king appears 
never to have lost sight of the real and_ substantial ‘in- 
terests of his people. In the later years, of his reign, 
however, Theodoric became suspicious and cruel, and 
the execution of the virtuous Boethius and Symma- 
chus will for ever tarnish the lustre of his early great- 
ness. The king himself did not long survive, and his 
death is said to have been accelerated by feelings of 
remorse for the injustice of which he had been guilty. 
He was succeeded by his grandson Athalaric¢, under 


orAwy~ m 


the guardianship of kis mother Amalasuntha, a woman 
of talents and at, arp a desirous ern son 
should enjoy the advantages a WKterary education ; 
bat this wish she: was thwarted:bby chs pechellens of *y Athal 
her Gothic counsellors, and the young prince, left to A. D, 526. 
himself, became profligate and debauched. ‘The pros- 3 
perity.of the state began in consequence to decline, 
and the dissatisfaction of the Italians with the govern. 
ment began to excite in the breast of the Emperor 


Justinian, the hope of again regaining possession of the + 
e 


ancient seat of the Roman 5 x 

The excesses of Athalaric having injured his consti- § 
tution, the succession to the throne, in the event of £ 
his decease, was contested between his niother Amala. A™*lasun- 


suntha, and Theodotus the nephew of Theodoric ; Theodotuy 
both of whom distrusting their own powers, secretly — iY 
applied for the assistance of Justinian. In order ‘to 


- secure this, Theodotus even promised to give up to the 


emperor the province of Tuscany, in which he was 
ssessed of extensive estates. On the death of Atha a 

aric, however, the Gothic nation associated Theodotus. 

with Amalasuntha in the sovereignty, but the former j 

contrived to make the situation of the Queen so uns . 

comfortable, that she was on the point of leaving Italy - 

and seeking an asylum at Constantinople, when ‘she 

was murdered by order of Theodotus, who is said te : 

have been instigated to this crime by the em > 

Theodora, who dreaded the influence of Amalasuntha’s 

charms and accomplishments on the heart of Justiniam. 

This atrocious action rendered Theodotus detestable in 

the eyes of his subjects, and afforded the Grecian em« 


peror an additional pretext for the invasion of Italy. : 
Alarmed by his preparations, the Gothic prince hasten< t 
ed to make submissions, and declared himself willing D3 


to become the vassal of the empire, and even promised 
to the Grecian ambassador to resign the kingdom, on 
condition of receiving an annual allowance. But these 
promises he soon retracted, on hearing of a defeat of 
the imperial forces in Dalmatia; and the troops of Jus«' 7 


tinian, under the command of Belisarius, landed in Jta- Beleniony 


ly, took the city of Naples by assault,’and having with Italy 


‘a very small body of men defeated the Gothic army, 
entered Rome, deposed the worthless Theodotus, and 
shortly after put him to death, The Goths elected as 
his successor Vitiges, an officer of distinguished valour, 
who married the niece of Theodoric, and under whose 
command they attempted to recover Rome, but were ; 
repulsed, and their new king obliged to take refuge in | 
Ravénna, in which he was closely besieged by Belisa« 

rius. In the.mean time, Theodebert, king of the. 
Franks, entered Italy with a considerable army, but 
without joining any party, and at first attacking both 

Greeks and Goths. On perceiving the distressed state 

of the latter, however, he offered his assistance to Vi« 

tiges, on condition of his ceding to’ him one half‘of the 
kingdom of Italy. On this Belisarius redoubled his 

efforts to take Ravenna, and having succeeded by the 
treachery of some of the inhabitants, took Vitiges 
prisoner. But this great general being shortly. after,  - 

by court intrigues, recalled to Constantinople, the 

Grecian interests in Italy began to languish, and the 

Goths, having chosen as a successor to Vitiges, Totila, Totila. 

a prince no less distinguished for his political than his ; 
military talents, soon recovered their former ascen- 
dancy. Alarmed at their victories, Justinian again 
sent Belisarius into Italy, bit with an army-by no 
means adequate for the service. The result. was, as 4 
might have been expected: the Grecian army, feeble in a 
itself, and led on by a general who distrusted it, and = 


desponded of success, was unable to make any effective 
to the victorious Totila; and although Beli- 
sarius recovered the city of Rome, almost all the rest 
of Italy again fell u the dominion of the Goths. 
In this situation of affairs, Belisarius was again recalled, 
and the machinations of his enemies succeeded in ba- 
nishing him from the court. (See Bexisanivs.) The 
t of the Gothic war was cemmitted to 
Narses, one Sa eorparn of the palace, whose vigor- 
ous enterprizing genius had alread 
raised him to i situations Boe spetom of Justi. 
nian. Aware, however, of the causes of the failure of the 
last expedition, Narses would not accept of the com- 
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gman, Stim it "t 


7 & Ituly wat -doly the Bower of the Grecian arva , but 
an immense number of young noblemen in the charac- 
bo fms volunteers, Sree were F acag- ah of making court 
Emperor, by serving their campaign under 
his favourite. The most complete success Ittended the 
arms of Narses, for notwithstanding the most valiant 
and obstinate resistance of Totila, he was defeated and 
slain ; and the same fate having overtaken his successor 
Teia, the great body of the Goths surrendered to the 
Italy was again, for a short time, 


Se 


; only survived his master two years. 

; death of Narses, whose name alone had intimi- 
dated the barbarians, left Italy again exposed to their 
invasions. 

Lom- — Jn the year 568, the Lombards, a nation of German 
onal inavian origin, first established themselves on 
ied that part of the north 


Alboinus, a 


é 
e 
: 
noes, 
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$ 
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le himself master of Milan, was then 
~ with the usual solemnities ; it 
not, however, till three years after, that he made 
himself prea eigen at t ian considered the 
principal seat monarchy. is im int acqui- 
sition was the last victory of Alboinus, ap at 
dered at a festival by his wife Rosamund, whom he had 
brutally compelled to drink from a cup made of the 
skull of her father Cunemund, king of the Gepide. 
Alboinus was succeeded by is, whe continued to 
lead the i , but whose. cruelty and 
his murder after a rei 
of three years. The death of is was followed by 
an interregnum of 10 om which might rather be 
termed an , a8 the government was in the hands 
Sno ene paper ors of the 
provinces, who acted as regents du the minority of 
the children of the late king. The terror of « threatens 
ed invasion by Childebert, king of the Franks, at 
length determined the Lombards to raise Autharis (the 


son of Clephis) to the throne, who, by his prudence 
and valour, soon restored tranquillity to’ the arg 


and frustrated the attempts of the Franks to gain a foot- 
ing in Italy. The dynasty of the Lombard pri 

continued to reign in the northern teovineal ak Italy 
op the space of 160 years, still prosecuting with va- 
us success their schemes of conquest, but without 
‘ 8s 
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ever-attaining to the prinvipal object of their ambition, History: 
the entire subjection of Italy. To enter particularly : 
into the history of these monarchs seems unnecessary in 
this work, especially as the annals are peculiarly per- 
plexed by the constant internal commotions which the 
feudal government of the Lombards naturally gave rise 
to. : 
The situation of those provinces, which, under the 
name of the exarchate of Ravenna, still retained their 
allegiance to the Grecian empire, was still more de- 
plorable than that of the subjects of the Lombards. 
Continually exposed to the vexatious exactions of the 
rapacious exarchs of Ravenna, from which their spirit- 
ual fathers, the bishops of Rome, had alone power to 
protect them, their affections were gradually transfer- 
red to them, and every tie which connected them with 
the empire became loosened. The people were sunk in 
profound ignorance; their spirit was broken by op- 
pression ; and it was only in a few trading towns, 
where, fostered by the spirit of commerce, a few sparks 
of liberty still remained. At length, however, the 
exarchs, having exhausted the resources of the people, 
made an attempt to. extend their depredations to the pro- 
perty of the church ; and the pontiffs, cxmimeteh by 
this sacrilege, and weary of a government at once ty~ 
rannical and feeble, np ep to look out for a more power- 
ful protection against the daily increasing power of the 
Lombards, 
Charles, king of the Franks, better known by the ap- Charle- 
pate of Charlemagne, excited by the intrigues of magne in- 
ope Adrian, whose territories had been invaded by De~: vates Italy. 
siderius, king of the Lombards, prepared to pass the “ )- 5*4- 
Alps at the head of a formidable army. On his ai 
proach, the Lombard troops, though advantageously 
posted, were seized with a sudden panic, and fled ; and Conquers 
although Desiderius and Adelchis his son continued the Lom- 
their resistance for a few months, the capture of the for bors and 
mer in Pavia put an end to the struggle; and with him (oy, or 
ceased the power and monarchy of the Lombards. The his son 
pontiff and his successor received a grant from Charle- Pepin. 
manger of the territories formerly governed by the ex- 
arch of Ravenna, and Pepin, the second son of the con- 
aeror, was crowned king of Italy, the administration 
during his minority being left to the Pope. The re- 
mains of the Lombards, still, however, kept their ground 
in the south, under the Duke of Benevento, but were 
at length obliged to submit to the superior force of 
Charlemagne. The prudent administration of this 
prince had, not less than his military glory, attached 
to him the affections of the Italians; and when hailed 
by the Pope Leo III, as Emperor of the West, his elec- 
tion was sanctioned by the united! assent of all orders 
of the people. «The reign of Pepin over Italy was short, 
and he died before his father in his 34th year, at atime 
when the highest expectations were entertained from 
his prudence and wisdom. He was succeeded by his 
son Bernard; but this young prince having become an 
object of jealousy to his uncle Louis, king of France 
and Emperor of the West, was tempted to join in a re- 
bellion against him ; and being defeated, and_after his 
defeat persuaded to throw himself on the Emperor's 
mercy, was by him sentenced to lose,his eyes, The 
sentence was executed in so cruel a manner, that he 
died in consequence of the operation ; and the kingdom 
of Italy, with the title of king, was conferred upon Lo- 
thaire, the emperor’s eldest son. The reign of this 
prince was consumed in unsuccesful wars with his bro- 
thers, the kings.of France and Aquitaine; and at his 
death, having bestowed on his second son Lothaire the . 
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History territory now denominated after him, Lotharingia, or 
Lorraine, there remained nothing to Louis LI. his eldest, 
but the title of emperor, and the kingdom of Italy. 

During these family diseords of the successors of 
Charlemagne, the feudatories of the empire in Italy had 
made rapid advances towards independence ; and over 
most of them the emperor rather maintained an influ- 
ence than an authority. Of these the most power- 
ful were the Dukes of Benevento, a race of Lombard 

The Sara- princes, who had, as we have already seen, even defied 
cens called the power of Charlemagne himself: At this period, the 
into Italy. succession was contended between two competitors, 
one of whom, distrusting his own resources, called in 
to his aid a body of African Saracens. This measure 
for a time proved successful, until his antagonist, fol- 
lowing his example, obtained the assistance of the Sa- 
racens of Spain, The Beneventan princes were soon 
- weary of these barbarous auxiliaries; and at length, 
finding their cities destroyed, and country pillaged by 
the ferocity of their allies, were obliged to apply for 
But sub- assistance tothe emperor. The valour of Louis soon 
dued by succeeded in defeating the barbarians, and the contend- 
Louis the 2d ing princes having submitted to him their claims, the 
duchy was divided into the principalities of Benevento 
and Salerno, and their sovereigns reduced to their for- 
mer situation of vassals of the empire. For a more 
particular account of these and the succeeding revolu- 
tions of the south of Italy, see the articles Naptes and 

Siciny. : 

The reign of Louis If. lasted 20 years, during which 
Italy regained that peace and prosperity which it had 
lost during the struggles of his ancestors; and for a 
short period knew the advantages of a mild and well. 
regulated government. On the death of Louis, with- 
out issue, the succession was again contested by his 
uncles Charles the Bald, King of France, and Louis 
King of Germany. By the assistance of Pope John 

VIII. the former was successful, and was crowned at 

Rome Emperor and King of Italy. Louis of Germany 

and his son Carloman still, however, continued to carry 

on war against him; and four of the Dukes of Italy, 

Lambert of Spoleto, Berenger of Friouli, Bezon of 
Provence and Lombardy, pic Aripert of Tuscany, took 
advantage of this contest to add to their territories, and 

establish their independence. The Pope also was able 

not only to confirm his temporal and spiritual dominion 

‘over the Roman states, but considerably to extend his 

influence over the French church, 

Charles the Charles the Bald did not long survive his elevation, 
~—_ ger being poisoned on his return over the Mount Cenis from 
succeeded #2 unsuccessful expedition into Italy. He was succeed- 
by Carlo- ed by Carloman, who only reigned two years; and had 
man. for his successor his brother Charles the Fat, The weak- 
4. D. 879, ness and unpopular conduct of this prince consumma- 
ted the ruin of the French dynasty. The Italian ba- 

rons everywhere asserted their independence; and the 
unfortunate descendant of Charlemagne, having in vain 
attempted to secure the succession to his natural son 

Bernard, was himself expelled from the throne, and 

during the short remainder of his life reduced to actual 

beggary.. On his demise, the principal competitors for 

the crown were Berenger of Friouli, and Guido of Spo- 

leto. The latter was at first successful, and Berenger 

was obliged to flee to Germany, and throw himself un- 
der the protection of King Arnulph, the natural son of 
Carloman, King of Italy, and who himself aspired to 
= crown. 
t was no difficult task to persuade Arnulph to un- 
dertake the conquest of Italy. The death Ue Guido, 

1. 


‘of his eyes, and sent back to Provence. 
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who was succeeded as em by his son Lambert, a _ History. 
very young man, favoured his designs ; and after a se- —\—~ 
ries of victories, he succeeded in making himself mas- : 
ter of Rome, where he was crowned ‘emperor by Pope 
Formosus. He then marched against the Empress An- 
geltrude, widow of Guido, who is said to have contri- 
ved to administer to Arnulph a slow poison, which so 
injured his health that he was obliged to return to 
Germany. Italy was for a short time divided between 
Lambert, Berenger, and Adelbert, Marquess of Tusca- 
ny; but the ambition of the last soon occasioned his 
ruin, and Lambert having been murdered by one of 
his courtiers, the chief authority devolved to Berenger, 
who was also at this period freed from another rival, by 
the death of Amulph. A formidable invasion by the © 
Hungarians, however, in eset | which Berenger was 
unsuccessful, together with his despotic and insolent 
behaviour, induced several Italian princes to offer the 
kingdom of Italy to Louis, King of Provence. This 
prince made several attempts to gain possession of it ; 
and having in one of his invasions reached Rome, was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Benedict IV.; but bein 
surprised in Verona by Berenger, was by him deprive : 
The latter ha- ’ 
ving at length made himself sole master of Italy, conti- 
nued to reign undisturbed for 20 years, Having as- 
sisted the Pope John X, against the Saracens, he was. 
by him crowned Emperor. 

A very formidable conspiracy soon was formed against A. D. 91% 
Berenger, headed by the Marquess of Yvrée. Ital 


was again invaded by the Hungarians, who "dal 
duh 
b 


——~ 


Pavia, and most of the principal cities; and Ri , Rodolpi 
King of Burgundy, was elected King of Italy by the <lecte 
conspirators, in which the treacherous murder of Be- *!*% 
renger soon left him without a rival. The intriguing 

spirit of Hermengarde, Marchioness of Yvrée, who had 

been the author of the last revolution, did not leave 

Rodolph long in quiet, and her artifices soon succeeded 

in expelling him from Italy, and substituting in his _ 

room Hugh, Count of Provence, who was. crowned at Hugh, — 
Pavia, AD. 927. Having married Marozia, a Roman vite of 
lady of infamous character, but great influence over phoherys 
her countrymen, he, for some time, enjoyed the sove- 4, p. 927.. 
reignty of that city ; but having insulted Alberie, the 

son of Marozia by a Roman marquess, the latter per- 

suaded the Romans to reassert their liberty, and was. 

elected by them consul, Hugh, however, obtained 

some victories over his foreign opponents, regained the 
friendship of Alberie, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. Hugh's reign lasted 20 years, in the part of 

which his son, Lothaire IT. was associated with him in the 
government. But his name never appears to have been 

popular ; and, in 947, Berenger, Marquess of Yvrée suc- 

ceeded in expelling both father and son from the throne. 

Hugh retired into Burgundy, and on the death of Lo- 

thaire, in 950, Berenger I]. was acknowledged King BerengerII. 
of Italy. The commencement of the new reign was A. D. 950° 
marked by calamities. Italy was first invaded by Hen« 

ry Duke of Bavaria, who took and plundered Aquileia, 

but retired without making farther progress..' After 

him the Hungarians overrun the greatest part of Italy, 

and were only persuaded to depart by an enormous. 

bribe, which was raised as atax from the people. To 

add to their misfortunes, Berenger was oppressive and 
tyrannical. Having made himself master of Pavia, in 

which Adelaide, the widow of Lothaire, resided, he -<@ 
imprisoned her in a dungeon, and treated her with the 

greatest cruelty. From this confinement, however, she 
contrived, in the most extraordinary manner, to make 
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tion of Otho of Saxony, King of Germany. 

Otho, interested by the misfortunes of Adelaide, in- 
vaded Italy with a powerful army, and having accept- 
pep aes imme ne ary delivered the empress, and 
was soon married to her. The tyranny of Beren- 

soon alienated the affections of his subjects ; and 

in invaded by Otho, whose kindness he had 
Siiebiranids dnpiatinndes the us deserted b his sol- 
diers, and obliged to abdicate the throne. In 961, 
Otho was crowned king of Italy at Milan, and the 


“ 
g 


following emperor, by the Pope. On this occa- 
ion a treaty was saiedoa by which, while the su- 
in ecclesiastical affairs was allowed to the 
emperor's temporal sovereignty was distinct- 
ly recognized. this acknowledgement of the 
power of the emperor was extremely disagreeable to 


. 


excellent prince, in 973, Italy was divided into the 


973. provinces of Apulia and ia, still claimed by the 


Greeks ; the dukedoms of Benevento, » Naples, 
and Salerno; the Roman territory, which, with the 

uisate of Ancona, exarchate of Ravenna, constitu- 
ted the 


the Church; and Lombardy, with the marquisates of 


kingdom of Italy properly so called. But the autho- 
rity ee en of Otho, even in the kingdom 
of Italy, was of a very precarious nature. Over the he- 
i dam ys geet se pes Waa eye eapanend — 
minal, Senlatans uring ° 
the a his army. The lesser beeen feed 
it more for their interest to bestow their homage upon, 
and look for protection from gag neighbour 


ta,” exercised a ies of sovereign jurisdiction. The 
effect. of the of Otho the Great on a kingdom 
thus constituted may be easily imagined ; and, during 
the reigns of Otho II. and III., Henry of Bavaria, Con- 
rad, and Henry III., Italy presented but a scene of 
anarchy and confusion ; of contests between rival popes, 
between the and the citizens of Rome, and the 
mae is Italian vassals, 


' nated Pope Clement II., and bound the Romans, by an 
oath, never in future to elect a pope without the empe- 
ror’s approbation. In this he was unsuccessful ; for 
the next pope, Leo IX., persuaded by the celebrated 
Hildebrand, declined assuming the pontifical honours 
=a paenied by rm cardinals iene Nicholas IL., 
who was pope during lV., 

sed a decree, that the pc yt ey ose 
should reside with the sacred college alone. The jea- 
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lousy of the Emperor Henry 11I. was also excited by History. 
the rising power of' Godfrey, Duke of Spoleto, who, hae “"Y"— 
ving married Matilda, heiress. of Tuscany and Mantua, 

the or’s niece, and having ed in getting 

his brother elected pope, by the name of Stephen IX., 

exercised an authority in Italy almost equal to that of 

“com i On the death of that prince, Godfrey enter- 

tained great hopes of being elected king of Italy ; 

these ambitious expectations were, however, blasted by 

the death of the pope; but Godfrey still eontinued 

one of the most powerful princes in Italy. till his death 

in 1076, when his widow, Matilda, was left sole. miss 

tress of his influence and authority. 

The reign of Henry III. is also remarkable for the 
first appearance, in history, of the Norman princes in 
Apulia, who were afterwards the founders of the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily ; and for the first alliance of 
the emperor with the republic of Venice ; which had 
now ceased to pay its former homage to the Grecian 
emperor, and had. already risen to a great degree of 
wealth and power, having, with its rivals the Pisans, 

Genoese, and the republic of Amalphi, engrossed all 
the commerce of Europe. Das 

The reign of Henry IV. is distinguished by his long Henry te. 

and violent contests with the pontiffs. During a long pele 
minority, in which the young emperor was entrusted 
to the guardianship of the popes, their power and ambi- 
tion so much increased, that they openly aimed at uni- 
versal dominion, and from the subjects, became the 
masters of the secular princes; and, for 70 years, the 
history of Italy presents little else but a series of strug- 
gles between weak and vicious monarchs, and ambi- 
tious and unprincipled priests, The history of the hu- 
miliating submission of Henry LV. to Pope Gre, 
VIL. the haughty Hildebrand, is well known; and the 
unnatural wars which the pepe occasioned, by exciting 
Henry’s sons to rebel against their father, excite more 
disgust than interest. 

About this period a new cause of disagreement arose pjferences 
between the emperors and the papal see. The Coune between the 
tess Matilda, widow of Guelph, duke of Bavaria, hay- emperors 
ing died, bequeathed all her immense possessions to #4 the pa- 
the see of Rome. These consisted of the greater part DT 
of Tuscany, of Mantua, Parma, Placentia, Ferrara, sir aha 
Modena, Verona, Viterbo, and Orvieto, part of Um- 
bria, Spoleto, and the marquisate of Ancona. As it 
was not considered lawful for a female to alienate the 
fiefs of the empire, the Emperor Henry V. di din 
this bequest, seized on the succession; and, pa 
by the convention at Worms, a temporary agreement A. D, 1122, 
was entered into by the Pope Pascal; yet, as we 
shall see afterwards, the validity of the bequest was 
long maintained by the church and its supporters, 
which occasioned much jealousy and contention be- 
tween the emperor and his Italian vassals, 

During the reigns of the emperors of the house of Sax- Change in 
ony, the political state of Italy had undergone a re- the political 
markable change. About a century before, Otho I, state of 
had allowed to most of the Italian cities a regular mu- !taly. 
nicipal government, and had left to themselves the 
choice of a particular form. In the exercise of this 
power they seem generally to have selected as a model 
the Roman republic or its colonies, as far at least as 
their limited acquaintance with history would permit, 

At the head of their administration were placed two 

consuls, elected annually by the suffrages of the peo- 

ple. These magistrates, as judges, were entrusted 

with the care of administering justice to their fellor 
Qe 
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citizens ; and, as erals, they commanded the mili- 

force of the ae) when called out by order of the 
emperor. A third-duty of the consuls was to preside 
in the councils of the city. Of these there were com- 
monly two, besides the general assembly of the people. 
The first was called the council “ de credenza,” or 
privy-council. It consisted of few persons, and was 
entrusted with the administration of the finances, and 
all the foreign relations of the community. The other 
council, consisting of 100 or more members, was styled 
the senate, or special council ; and in it were arranged 
the resolutions or measures, which were afterwards 
submitted to the deliberations of the people in their 
general assembly, held in the market place, or public 
square, which was termed a parliament. This assembly 
was sovereign; but in most cities there was a law, 
which allowed no subject to,be laid before the parlia- 
ment until it had first been considered by the council 
* de credenza’’ and the senate. Each city was divid- 
ed into four or six divisions, each provided with diffe- 
rent organized military, bodies, with different stand- 


ards. 
The imperfection of the general administration of 


justice under the feudal system, rendered this regular 


military organization more necessary, and afforded 
constant occasion for keeping alive a warlike spirit. 
As each member of the empire was supposed to be en- 
titled to refuse a partial judge and appeal to his sword: 
the first wars of the Italian cities with each other, or 
against the powerful nobles in their vicinity, were not 
considered as acts of rebellion, but merely as those 
measures for self-defence, which it was competent for 
them to adopt in common with'the other vassals of the 
empire. The cities of Milan and Pavia were the first 
whose private wars attract attention. Their first open 
rupture arose from their espousing opposite sides, on 
the double election of Henry II. and Ardoin, 

At a subsequent period, the city of Milan ventured, 
in defence of the church, to declare war on the ermpe- 
ror Conrad, who, in an attack on that city, was repulsed 
with loss. It was during this war that Eribert, arch- 
bishop of Milan, invented the “ carroccio,” a device 
which was immediately adopted by all the Italian ci- 
ties. This was a kind of four-wheeled waggon, painted 
red, and drawn by four pair of oxen, completely cover- 
ed with housings of red cloth. In the middle of the 
car there was a very long red pole, surmounted with a 
gilded globe, under which was displayed the banner of 
the city, and still lower an image of Christ on the 
cross, with its hands extended, appearing to bless the 
army. Behind, was a stage occupied by a band of 
musicians, and before, another, where some chosen sol- 
diers were placed to defend the sacred car. As the 
loss of the ** carroccio,” like the ark of the covenant of 
the Israelites, was regarded most fatal and disgraceful, 
no expedient could have been better devised for giving 
to the half-trained infantry of the cities, that solidit 
which alone could enable them to withstand the shoc 
of the heavy armed cav of that age. Crowded 
around the palladium of their liberties, they presented 
on every side an impenetrable mass to their assailants ; 
and, if obliged to retreat, the slow motion of the “ car- 
roccio” prevented that movement from’ degenerating 
into a disorderly flight. 

Under a constitution that thus at once kept alive the 
flame of civil liberty and military glory, the cities of 
Lombardy had ‘gradually attained to independence, 
Those nobles who had formerly exercised over them 
no small degree of authority, and to whom they had 
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been accustomed to look up as their defenders,- now in 
their turn to consider it not only honourable, 
but prudent to be enrolled among their citizens. 

The already flourishing commerce commercial 
cities of Pisa, Venice, and Genoa, afforded a ready 
market for the products of the soil ; and even this spe- 
cies of traffic was the mean of diffusing a considerable 
degree of wealth among the inland cities, 

he lon setttiiel struggles between the Saxon 
princes and the popes, confirmed the independence of 
the Lombard cities ; as the former, in order to secure 
their attachment, added considerably to their privi- 
leges, while the latter inculcated the spirit of resist- 
ance against a foreign ruler. Accustomed, too, during 
this period of anarchy, to trust to their own resources 
alone, the ties which connected them with the empire 
were insensibly weakened, and the Italian citizen's 
feelings of patriotism were confined within those walls 
which afforded him the protection whieh his German 
sovereign could not now secure. 

During the years that intervéned between the peace 
of Worms and the death of Henry V. little occurred to 
interrupt the tranquillity of Italy; and the only war- 
like events recorded, are the conquest of Lodi and Co- 
mo by the Milanese, and their long contest with the 
city of Cremona. 

The death of the emperor without issue, however, 
gave rise to a contest of greater general interest, and 
more lasting effects. The partisans of the four last 
emperors in Germany had been denominated Ghibe- 
lins, from Gueibelinga, or Waiblenga, a castle among 
the mountains of Hertfeld, which had been the ancient 
seat of their family. Their opponents received the 
name of Guelphs, from the appellation of the dukes of 
Bavaria, the most powerful rival of the reigning family. 
As, however, the Bavarian family had always protect- 
ed the popes during their contests with the two last 
emperors in Italy, the names Guelph and Ghibeline 
soon came to denote the different parties of the pope 
and the emperor. On the death of the Emperor hen: 
ry V. his nephew Frederic, duke of Suabia, aspired to 
the crown. The diet, however, influenced by the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, the enemy of the Ghibelines, elected 
Lothaire duke of Saxony, who_was intimately connect- 
ed with the Guelphs. Frederic immediately took up 
arms; and his brother Conrad, duke of Franconia, hay- 
ing returned from the Holy Land, assumed the title of 
king, with the consent of his brother, and immediately 
proceeded to Milan, where he was crowned king of 


Italy. 

But the Pope Honorius having declared in favour of 
Lothaire, and having engaged the cities of Pavia and 
Cremona, with their allies, in his cause, the Milanese 
and Parmesans, on whom Conrad depended for assist- 
ance, were obliged to defend themselyes ; and, on the 
arrival of Lothaire with a very small army in Italy, he 
was forced to retire into Germany. - aretyet 
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The emperor having proceeded to Rome, was crown- and crowns 


ed in the 
As the Vatican, however, was occupi 
of Roger I. king of Sicily, who espoused the cause of 
the antipope Anacletus, and the family of the Fraysi- 
pani, in Rome, Lothaire was soon ‘obliged to leave that 
city, and return to his own country, where, having de. 
feated his two rivals, Conrad resigned his pretensions 
to the crown, and was appointed commander of* an ar- 
my, sent into Italy to assist the pope against Roger, 
king of Sicily. These troops were at first successful, 
with the help of the Pisan fleet, in forcing Roger to 
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‘was incorporated with the kingdom of 
schisms in the church and the empire, 
the cause of the Lom- 
; and even the inhabitants of Rome, 
i rival and incited by 
of Arnold of ia, a monk, who 
principles of liberty, elected a senate, 
the executive power, formerly belong- 
pope's prefect, in the hands of an officer 

ician; and even put to death Pope Lu- 
who ventured to resist authority of the se- 
nate. On the death of the Em Lothaire, in 1137, 
his former competitor, Conrad III. was elected his suc- 
cessor. His-reign lasted fourteen years; but durin 
the early of it, he had to with the Guelp 
* princes of Bavaria and Saxony ; and in 1147, he had, 
with Lewis VII. of France, been persuaded by St. 
Bernard to lead a powerful army of crusaders into the 
East. ite py was unsuccessful ; and on his 
. return, he died while meditating a visit to Italy to re- 
ceive the imperial crown. 

By the election of his nephew, Frederic of Suabia, 
surnamed Barbarossa, who was equally related to the 
Guelph and Ghibeline families, the animosity of these 
factions was for a time laid to rest ; and the whole mili- 
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isti for his valour, than for the high and un- 
bending severity of his character. The new emperor 
was immediately solicited to march into Italy, by Ro- 
bert, prince of ow afar geben ved of his 
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ties to cease their hostilities, and await his decision at 


Novara, whither he commanded the Milanese consuls ““~—~* 


to conduct him. The route by which he marched, had. 


sity. however been already Jaid waste in the war between. 


Milan and Pavia, and Frederic, enraged at not finding 
the necessary supplies for his army, dismissed the con- 
suls, and to lay waste the Milanese territory.. 
The citizens of that republic having in vain attempted 
to appease his wrath by the offer of a tribute, proceed- 
ed to repair their fortifications, and put them in a pos- 
ture of Sefence, sending at the same time embassies to 
solicit earnestly the assistance of their ancient allies. In 
the mean time, Frederic put in execution: his threat 
against Chieri and Asti; which being deserted by the 
inhabitants on his approach, were pillaged and burnt 
by his soldiery. The city of Tortona having refused 
to renounce its league with Milan, was put under the 
ban of the empire; and, after sustaining a siege of two 
months with the t valour and fortitude, its citi- 
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zens were stilgulen captedesy on the condition of eva- 0°) 1155 


cuating the town immediately, being allowed to take 
away only what they could on their shoulders. 
The fate of Tortona only filled the Milanese with admi+ 
ration for its*brave defenders, and animated them to re- 
sistance. Frederic having been crowned king of Italy 
at Pavia, now proceeded to Rome, in order to receive 
from the the imperial diadem. Before approach- 
ing that city, he was met by three cardinals, sent by 
Pope Adrian IV. requesting his assistance in subduing 
the Romans. To shew his willingness to comply wi 
the pope's desires, Frederic, havi t possession 
the person of Arnold of Brescia, de ivered him up to 
Adrian, by whom he was cruelly put todeath. To the 
—— of the senate Frederic —_ no attention, nor 
did he enter the city but on the day of coronation ; and 
even on that day, was a skirmish of some conse- 
quence between his soldiers and the citizens. The em- 
peror next marched into the duchy of Spoleto ; and the 
inhabitants of the city of that name having had the mis- 
fortune to excite his indignation, the town was given 
up to pillage. Frederic next proposed to enter Apu- 
lia, where Robert of Capua had succeeded in raising an 
insurrection in his favour against William the > 
son of Roger I.; but his troops were impatient to re- 
turn home, and their ranks were already thinned by 
fat and disease. He was, therefore, obliged to dis- 
band his army at Ancona, and return to Germany. 
The unfortunate prince of Capua, was betrayed by one 
of his adherents into the hands of William, who put 
out his eyes ; and he shortly afterwards died in prison 
at Palermo, er had the army of Frederic quit- 
ted Italy, when the Milanese proceeded to rebuild the 
walls of Tortona at the public expence ; and so general 
was the desire to testify their gratitude to allies who 
had suffered on their behalf, that for three weeks half 
of the citizens of Milan, of every rank and profession, 
was employed either in personally labouring at the 
houses and fortifications of Tortona, or in repelling the 
assaults of the Pavisans, who took every opportunity 
of interrupting the work. 

Not content with re-establishing Tortona, the Milan- 
ese turned their arms against the allies of the emperor, 
and were successful. Pavia was forced to accept of a 
dishonourable peace, the Marquess of Montferrat de- 
feated, and the inhabitants of Lodi again reduced to 
submission. 

The exainple of Milan was imitated by her allies, and 
all Lombardy appeared in hostilities against Frederic. 
The pope, too, alarmed by the success of William, had 
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History. ted him the kingdom of Sicily and Naples; and in 
———" his letters to the emperor, had assumed a degree of 
haughtiness, which offended him so much, that he or- 
dered the legates to depart from Germany. Perceiving 
the necessity of returning to Italy, he convoked a meet- 
ing of the princes of the empire, with their vassals, at 
A. D. 1438, Ulm, for the express purpose of punishing the defection 

* of the Milanese, The army, which now entered Italy, 
was still greater and better organized than the former 
one, After having obliged the Brescians to atone for 
their short opposition to his arms by a heavy fine, Fre- 
deric summoned a Sort of diet in his camp, where some 
military regulations were enacted, and the deputies 
from Milan were heard in their defence. Their prof- 
fered tribute, and excuses’ for their conduct, however, 
were not accepted ; ‘the diet declared Milan under the 
ban of the empire; and the army was ordered to pre- 
pate for the siege of that city.  » 

Having accepted of the submission of most of the Ita- 
lian nobility, and of the smaller towns, Frederic pro- 
ceeded to lay waste the Milanese territory ; and having 
vaised entrenchments round the city, attempted to re- 
duce it by famine. The distress occasioned by this 
measure, soon induced the majority of the people to lis- 
ten to the advice of the Count de Blandrata, ta: submit 
to the emperor. A treaty was accordingly concluded, 
by which Frederic engaged to evacuate the Milanese 
territory, and that of their allies of Tortona and:Crema,; 
on condition of their. restoring their liberty to the 

owns of Como and Lodi, and renouncing the other 

vereign rights they had assumed ; and besides build- 

ing the emperor a palace, it was stipulated, that a con- 
siderable-annual tribute should be paid to him. 

General Soon after concluding this treaty, a general diet of 

diet at Ron- the kingdom of Italy was. held at Roncaglia. Its re. 

caglia, _ solutions evidently mark the terror which the. success 

Nov. 1158. o¢ the German army had inspired. The ancient feudal 

prerogatives of the emperor were acknowledged, and 

his .exaetions submitted to; and the right of appointing 

consuls and judges declared to reside in his person. 

A new measure was also approved of, which, in its 
consequences, proved most fatal to the liberties of the 
Italian cities. This was the appointment of a new 
magistrate in each town for the administration of jus- 
tice, who was styled a podesta. The right of nomi- 
nation was vested in the emperor ; but it was enacted, 
that the podesta should in no case be a native of the 
city ever which he presided. Another enactment, no 
less inimical to the privileges of the cities, was that 
which deprived them, together with the independent 
nobles, of the right of making war and peace, which 
they had so.long enjoyed. Having inquired, also, into 
the cause of the dispute between Cremona and Placen- 
tia, Frederic decided against the latter, which was.al- 
lied to Milan, and commanded its fortifications to be de- 
molished. Encouraged by the general obedience of the 
diet, Barbarossa did not deem it necessary to adhere to 
his agreement. with the Milanese, and not only seized 
on part of their territory, but ordered the fortifications 
of Crema, their ally, to be destroyed. ‘The indignation 
of the people, already excited by.these insults, at length 
burst. into open insurrection, on. the attempt to substi- 
tute the podesta for the consuls ; and the inhabitants of 
Milan and Crema once more set the emperor at defi- 
ance. . 

Frederic having again laid waste the Milanese terri- 
tory, proceeded : to. lay. siege to Crema, whose hostages 
he caused to be executed in sight of the walls.. The 
citizens, howeyer, undismayed, continued for six months 
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to defend themselves with persevering valour, till at History. 
length worn out with famine;.they were foreed to sur- ~~ ry 
render, and leave their city, which wws razed to the : 
ound, : 
~ The death of Pope Adrian IV., which took place a Death of 
few months before, occasioned a change in the affairs pope Adrian. 
of Italy by no means favourable tothe emperor. The !V- : 
college of cardinals, unable to agree in their choice of 
a successor, had nominated two popes: the one, Alex 
ander III. was generally recognised by the church ; 
while the other, Victor III. had on his side the senate 
and people of Rome, with whom Frederic, having 
lately concluded a treaty, was inclined to concur. He; 
however, summoned a council at Pavia, where he ors 
dered the rival popes to await his decision. - Alexander 
refused to obey, asserting that the pope was neither 
subject to emperors er councils, The decision was ac-. 
cordingly in favour of Victor, who excommunicated his 
rival ; who, in return, excommunicated Frederic, and 
discharged his subjects from their oath of allegiance. 
In the mean time, being obliged to send back to Ger 
many the greater part of his army, he was obliged to 
carry: on his hostilities with Milan on a small scale; . 
and at Cassano, was defeated by: the forces of the repub- 4 D. 1160.- 
lic. The- Milanese. had the same advantage at. Bul- a, p,1161.__ 
chignano.; but an army of 100,000 Germans having, in 
the course of the summer, joined the emperor, their city 
was again invested, and all supplies of provisions com- 
pletely cut off from the besieged. ‘The people at length, 
unable any longer to sustain. their privations, compelled 
the consuls to surrender at discretion. ‘The keys of 
the city, and the carocci, were, at the emperor’s com- 
mand, reluctantly delivered up to him; and, after ten 
days of painful suspence, the whole inhabitants were 
ordered to quit the city. The unfortunate exiles hav- 
ing taken refuge in the nefghbouring towns and_villa- 
ges, the army of the emperor, assisted by the inhabi- 
tants of Lodi, Cremona, and Pavia, and other enemies 
of the Milanese, proceeded to put in execution the sen- 
tence of destruction ;.and, in six days, the city of Milan 
was completely demolished.. : Freded 
This act of severity spread an universal terror through yfacn 
the Italian states; the authority of Frederic was every 1162, 
where acknowledged ; and even the more independent 
maritime republics of Pisa and Genoa submitted to his 
sovereign decision their mutual disputes. . Having dis- 
banded his army, he took.up his residence with his 
court at Pavia; while his. ministers and: podestas ex 
ercised, without controul, the most tyrannical authority, 
and, by their cruelty and extortions, rendered the ime | 
perial sway as much detested as it was dreaded. 
The inhabitants of Verona, and other cities, which 
had as yet sided with the emperor, attempted at first to 
represent these grievances to him; but receiving no re+ 
dress, and. finding their complaints overlooked, they 
determined to recover their rights by force, and to con- 
fine the power of Barbarossa within the same bounds 
as that of his predecessors. The league at first-con- a, 
sisted of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso; and os Begone 
being joined by, the Venetians, who, had long been jea- against 
lous of the power of Frederic, they proceatted to open Frederics.. 
hostilities, and expelled his German officers ftom their. 
territories. On hearing of this revolt, the emperor col- 
lected the troops of his Lombard dependants, and 
marched against the. Veronese. He soon, however, 
perceived that his troops were not to be trusted ; and 
was obliged to.leave his camp.in a precipitate manner, 
and shortly after to depart from Italy, where he found 
it was now unsafe for him to.remain without a Germ 
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+ army. On his return home, finding that a civil war 
had arisen, he was compelled to remain in Germany 
for two years, and thos % the Lombard cities time 
to for a vigorous resistance. In the mean 
time, the antipope Victor died, and his appointed 
as his successor Pascal III. who, being acknowledged 
by none of the European princes, began to be despis- 
‘ed even by his own adherents in Rome. The friends 
of Alexander in Rome, took advantage of this to pro- 
pose his return; and it was at length determined in 
the senate, to invite him to leave France, and take up 
his residence among them. He was accordingly recei- 
ved with great joy, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the emperor's lieutenant, Christian, archbishop of 
Mentz, whose attempts against Rome were frustrated 
by the troops of William, king of Naples. This prince 
D..1166, died soon after, leaving a son in his minority, after- 
wards called William the Good. In the end of this 
year, the emperor again crossed the Alps, and, with- 
out taking any decisive step against the Veronese, 
marched into the south of Italy. The confederates, 
however, lost no time in preparing for defence. Hav- 
: ing called a general council at Puntido, near Milan, 
ing of they were joined by gas gues from Cremona, Ber- 
confe- gamo, Brescia, Mantua, Ferrara; a general plan 
prate of resistance was organized, and an oath on, to 
i 1167. be taken by all the members of the confederation, which 
now assumed the title of the e of Lombardy. 
Their first measure was to rebuild the walls of Milan : 
’ for which purpose, each city of the League sent a large 
body of men, and so eager were the Milanese to secure 
their independence, that, till the fortifications were 
completed, no attempt was made to repair their ruined 
habitations. The city of Lodi was forced into the 
confederacy, which was soon after joined by Placentia, 
Parma, Modena, and Bologna, and now consisted of 
fifteen of the principal cities in Italy. Frederic having 
in vain assaulted Ancona, which was garrisoned by the 
cam the Grecian emperor, Manuel Comnenus, 

led to besiege Rome, which soon yielded to him ; 
and the was obliged to retire for safety to Bene- 
Ge. Vento. In the mean time, the German troops were 
army attacked by the pestilential fever of the “ Maremme,” 
weak- which, in Jess than two months, carried off all the prin- 
by cipal officers, more than 2000 gentlemen, and a propor- 
tionate number of common soldiers. Such was the 
weakness of the German army after this loss, that Fre- 
deric, finding himself unable to make any attack on the 
Lombards, privately recrossed the Alps. On his de- 
a oped flag eal oy plea 
formerly , hastened to join League, 
whish GoW beutoted of al Leskety, ¢ the cit 
of Pavia, and William, Marquess of Montferrat. To 
; regherice fury between these allies, the League 
ined to build a city between them, and having 
fixed on a at the confluence of the rivers Tanaro 
and ida, whose situation rendered it almost im- 
pregnable, the whole armies of the e laboured at 
the work with such assiduity, that, in a few months, 
the walls, and a competent number of houses, were 
finished, and the inhabitants of five neighbouring vil. 
lages transported to it, and authorised to constitute a 

of free and lican government. This city, destined 
to be a monument of their alliance, and of their zeal 
by the for and the church, was named Alexandria, af- 

. ter the pope, the head of the e; and so rapid 
Was the increase of its population, that in the course of 
one year after its foundation, the inhabitants of Alex- 
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andria were able to send to the field a body of 15,000 History. 
armed troops. bd 

In the mean time, the emperor attempted, by all the Frederic 
means in his power, to throw the seeds of disunion endeavouts 
among the confederates; sometimes endeavouring to regan“ f 
treat with the pope, with the king of Sicily, or with jy... 
the cities singly ; but without effect. He then sent the 4. p, 117!- 
archbishop of Mentz, with a considerable body of 
troops, into Tuscany; who, taking advantage of the 
war between Pisa, and its allies the Florentines, with 
the Genoese, for the sovereignty of Sardinia, pretend. 
ed to observe a neutrality, and was chosen arbiter by 
the contending parties. No sooner, however, had the 
magistrates of Pisa and Florence appeared at the place 
appointed, than the archbishop, irritated at their having 
concluded an alliance with the Grecian emperor, order- , 
ed them to be thrown into a dungeon. Putting him- A.D. 1173. 
self, then, at the head of the armies of Sienna, Pistoia, 
and Lucca, with the nobility of Tuscany, Umbria, and 
Romagna, he proceeded to invade the Florentine terri- 
tory. But the Pisans having succeeded in making a 
orgs by attacking Lucca, mga. was orice 

eated, and obliged to give up his desi inst Flo- 

rence. He now, pres. eth ia had po 35 to col- 

lect a considerable army, with which, early in the fol- Frederic be- 
lowing year, he to lay siege against Ancona. In «ses Anco- 
this, he was assi by the fleet of the Venetians, who py 1474, 
were jealous of the inhabitants of that city becoming “* ~ 
their rivals in the commerce of the Levant. The situation 

of Ancona is naturally strong ; and the attempts to as- 

sault it by land or sea, were unavailable. The wooden 

towers of the archbishop were burnt. by the citizens, 

led on by a courageous and patriotic female; and of 

the Venetian squadron, seven: vessels. were destroyed 

and stranded, by divers cutting. their cables: under wae 

ter, during a violent gale, The town, however, cons 

tained 12,000 inhabitants ; and the preceding harvest 

having been bad, and all supplies completely cut off, it 

soon to suffer all the miseries of famine. An of- 

fer to capitulate being refused by the archbishop, they 

still continued, with unparalleled fortitude, their resist- 

ance, al! h their remaining stock of provisions con- 

sisted only of 15 sacks of corn, and one dozen of eggs; 

and the poorer part of the inhabitants were reduced to 

feed on the most nauseous and unwholesume substan- 

ces. At length, the Guelph nobles of Ferrara contri- 

ved, by an ingenious stra » to raise the siege. 

Having collected a few hundred cavalry, they contrived 

to pass through the imperial rear-guard; and, led on 

by William Marcheselli, who commanded the vassals of 

é Countess Bertinoro, the zealous friend of Ancona, 
they encamped on the top of the mountain of Falcog- 
nara. At midnight, each horseman fastening several 
torches to the end of his lance, the whale body pro- 
ceeded down the mountain, in line, to attack the impe- 
rial camp. Christian, alarmed by the formidable ap- 
pearance, gave orders to retreat; and the provisions 
of his camp were carried to the famishing inhabitants» 
of Ancona by the Ferrarese troops. The retreat of the 
archbishop was followed, next day, by the pans of 
the Venetian fleet. It is satisfactory to. add, that the 
conduct of Marcheselli was magnificently rewarded by 
the eastern emperor, 

In the end of the year, Frederic again entered Italy Frederic 
by the way of Mount Cenis. Having accepted the sur. besieges _ 
render of Asti, whose citizens were alarmed at the “!essudrie. 
strength of his army, be sat down before Alexandria, 
which, after some ineffectual attempts to storm, he des 
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History. termined 'to reduce by blockade. In this he persevered 
—, for four months, in the very depth of winter, notwith- 
Rlockadaseg standing the sufferings of his soldiers from the cold and 
gra: scarcity, and the inundations of the rivers, The diet 
of the League, however, immediately dispatched their 
troops with a supply of provisions, for the relief of the 
Alexandrians. A truce during Passion-week, had, in 
the mean time, been concluded ; but the emperor, ap- 
prised of the approach of the Lombard troops, deter- 
mined treacherously to break his Rate and at- 
tempted to assault the town during the night. Fortu- 
nately his design was discovered, and the Germans re- 
pulsed with loss. Frederic the next day marched to 
Pavia; the Lombard army, from a remaining respect 
for the imperial digany, not impeding his retreat. His 
repulse had made him readily listen to the negotiation 
for a peace ; and it was agreed that both armies should 
be disbanded, and: six commissioners appointed to ar- 
range their differences.. At the conferences for this 
A. D. 1175. purpose, held at Pavia, three legates from the pope 
attended, but their attempts to promote a reconciliation 
wére unavailing ; and the emperor, having ordered ano- 
ther army to be raised in Germany, was apprized of 
their arrival at Como early in the following spring. 
Putting himself at the head of the troops of Como, 
Pavia, and Montferrat, he joined the main army, and 
roceeded to attack the castle of Lignano, 15 miles from 
Milan, The Milanese immediately prepared for a vigo- 
rous resistance; and, with their own troops and those 
of Placentia, and a few battalions of light infantry 
from Verona, Brescia, and Novara, marched to meet 
the emperor. The battle began by a skirmish between 
the cavalry of the advanced guards; but the whole 
German horse, having charged the Lombards, were re- 
pulsed, and fell back in confusion on the main body, 
pursued by the emperor. But the troops entrusted 
with the care of the carroccio, perceiving the danger to 
which it was exposed, at this moment charged the im- 
perialists with such fury, that Frederic was obliged to 
save himself by flight, and a total route ensued. The 
Germans were pursued for eight miles, and completely 
dispersed ; the troops of Como almost all cut to pieces ; 
and Frederic, after wandering in disguise for several 
days, arrived alone at Pavia. He now began seriously 
to think of peace ; and a congress for that purpose was 
agreed to be held at Venice, He, however, succeeded 
previously in negotiating a separate peace with Cre- 
mona and Tortona. 
The pope having arrived at Venice, after much diffi- 
culty, a truce was agreed on; the duration of which 
was to be fifteen years with the king of Naples, and 
six with the Lombard League. The years of the truce 
were spent by the emperor in endeavouring to disunite 
‘the League: but in this he was unsuccessful ; and the 
only towns that joined him were Tortona and Alexan- 
dria, to the latter of which, the mame of Cesarea was 
given. In the year 1183, a general diet of the empire 
was held at Constance, where the emperor's son, Hen- 
ty VI. was associated with him in the government; 
and the deputies of the Lombard cities having attended 
it, a definitive treaty was at length concluded, in which 
the emperor acknowledged and restored the rights of 
the free states; and Italy at length enjoyed peace, 
The calm which followed the treaty of Constance was 
not of long duration. The tranquillity of the free Ita- 
lian states was soon disturbed by petty wars with their 
neighbours and the nobility, or by the usurpation of 
ambitious individuals or families, and the fury of con- 
tending factions aa themselves. To enter particu. 
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larly into the history of these, would be impracticable Hor 
in a work of this nature »and besides, not very interest- : 
ing to the generality of readers. We must, therefore, 

content ourselves with taking occasionally a general re- 

view of their effects in the respective states ; or slightly 

entering into their details, when productive of any 

lasting or general results. 

In the year following the peace of Constance, Fre 4. p. 1181 
deric visited Italy for the last time. His object was 
to negotiate a marriage between his son Henry, and 
Constance, daughter of Roger I. king of Sicily and 
Naples, the aunt of William IT. the present king; and, 
from his want of family, considered the heiress pre« 
sumptive of the crown. The emperor was, on this oc- 
casion, received with general respect by the Lombard 
cities; and, desirous to secure their support in the 
event of the Siciljan succession being contested, his ef= 
forts were directed to maintain their union, and pro- 
mote their prosperity. ‘ 

An event which took place soon after, tended still ‘ 
more to continue this good understanding, and for a 
time to occasion a general cessation of hostilities through 
out Europe. This was the capture of Jerusalem by 2a Get. « 
Saladin, from King Guy of Lusignan, and the crusade 1187. 
undertaken for its recovery, in consequence of the ex. ~ 
ertions of the popes Gregory VIII. and Clement IIT. 

The Italian states obeyed with zeal the mandates of 

their pontiffs ; and the aged emperor himself, with his 

son Frederic, took the cross, and, at the head of an__ 

army of 90,000 men, marching through. Hungary and ' 
Bulgaria, crossed at Gallipoli into Asia, and having ta- Magrap: 
ken Iconium, advanced into Armenia, where he died, ;-\;." Pad 
having, while bathing in the little river Salef, been ei- yoth Jane 
ther siete or struck with apoplexy, from the cold- 1199, 
ness of the water. 

The death of Frederic was deplored, even by those 
very cities whose liberties he had invaded; and the 
Milanese themselves acknowledged his magnanimity 
and fortitude. Their knowledge of his successor in- 
creased their regrets ; as, without possessing his father’s 
talents, Henry’s character was infamous in war for 
brutal ferocity, and in peace for his perfidy and breach 
of his promises. William II King of Sicily, died a 
few months before Frederic; and Henry now prepared 
to take possession of his wife’s inheritance. But the 
Sicilians, averse to a foreign sway, had chosen for their 
king, Tancred, grandson of King Roger, being the ille« 
gitimate offspring of his eldest son; and the emperor 
was obliged to assert his rights by force of arms, For 
this purpose, he solicited the assistance of the - Italians, 
especially the maritime republics. To the Genoese he 
even promised to cede the city of Syracuse and its de- 
pendencies. Having, in consequence, obtained a con- 
siderable fleet from them and the Pisans, he proceeded 
to invade Sicily. But his expedition was unfortunate ; 
he himself escaped with difficulty ; and his empress fell 
into the hands of Tancred, by whom, however, she 
was immediately sent back without ransom. 

This prince survived a short time only after this ge- 
nerous action; his death being occasioned by grief for A. D. 1194 
the loss of his eldest son. The Sicilians then submit- 
ted to the emperor; but were treated by him in the 
most cruel and tyrannical manner, and he became . 
the object of general detestation. He incurred, like- ~~ 
wise, the resentment of the Genoese, by not ing a 
his promises to them ; and even depriving them of the 

rivileges which’ they had formerly enjoyed in the 

eapolitan ports. His subjects were soon enfran- a 
chised, however, by his sudden death ; which was fol- 4. D. 1197 


lowed, the year after, by that of his wife Constance ; 
Se emreen ths Saas ee vars aw Sree bel heir 


Tiguity was at tbis time disputed for in 
Germany, between Philip, duke of Suabia, brother of 
the late » and duke of Aquitaine, sun of 
Meanie Lien, formerly duke of Bavaria and Saxo- 
ny, and chief of the Guelphs. The interests of the lat- 
; but the former, as- 
= s icing we gare was suc- 
was to refuge in Eng- 
* land, where. he obtained tke powerful protection and 
} alliance of Richard Coeur de Lion. In the mean time, 
H the righ ts of the emperor in Italy, were left without a 
{ 
7 


dis- 


blish the wer of the church. His first at- 
tempt was the abolition of the senate of Rome, in which 
he succeeded without difficulty, from the fickleness of 
the people thémselves, who were not unwilling to try 
a new form of government. In the room of the senate, 
the pope substituted a military magistrate, who resided 
in the capitol, and enjoyed all the powers uf that body, 
with the title of senator of Rome. Like the podestas, 
this magi was to be a foreigner. 
At this time, the cities of Verona, Padua, Ferrara, 
sand Bologna, were 


| situation, and lost no time in exerting himself to esta- 


in wars, occasioned by the 
animosity of the Guelph and Ghibeline nobles. The 
former party was headed by the Marquis Obizzo of 
Este, ancestor of the dukes of Ferrara, Modena, and 
wick, and the royal family of Great Britain. On 
other side was Eccelino Romano, father of the cruel 
t of that name ; and at Ferrara, the family of Sa- 
These wars in Milan, and some other of the 
of the Po, ended in the expulsion of the 
Bat in Verona, Vicenza, and their 
‘as increased ; and at Ferrara, the of 
ing married Marchesella, danghter and heiress 
William Marcheselli, the deliverer of Ancona, had 
acquired almost sovereign er and influence. 
next attempt was to reclaim the long-contested 
legacy of the Countess Matilda. For this purpose, he 
‘ sent an army to expel the German nobles who possess- 
- ed these fiefs. His ions were immediately ac- 
] knowledged by the cities; and Ancona, P ia, and 
e several other towns, opened their and submitted 
Tuscan cities the 
of their liberties ; 


i 


F 


i 


- 


4 
2 


: i . Innocent perceived all the advantages of his 


i 
: 


g* 


' from the Tuscan cities met at a village near San Min- 
cato, and there formed themselves into the Guelph or 
Tuscan League, by which they bound themselves to ac- 

know no prince without the express consent of the 

Roman paige rps: bree. a edeogere 

when required ; and to assist in recovering all parts of its 

patrimony, and al! the territory over which it had any 


except whot was actual i any of the 
pm The city of Pisa alone, grateful Paces thera 
received from the em , would not join in this \ 


and continued at the head of the few cities and 

who constituted the Ghibeline faction in Tuscany. In 
theadministration of the Sicilian kingdoms, the 

waa less successful ; and two expeditions against Min 
covald, high steward of the empire, who, at the head 
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of the German troops, with the assistance of the Sara- Histety. 
cens settled in Sicily, maintained the Ghibeline party ““Y"". 


render of his crown, are familiar to every British read- 

er. In the mean time, a new pretender to the crown 

of Naples a Walter, count of Brienne, the son- 

in-law of late King Tancred ; but this nobleman, 

who, (it is supposed) at the instigation of Innocent, : 
invaded Naples with a small army, soon fell in a skir- A. D. 1205. 
mish with the German troops of Marcovald. Soon af- 

ter this, a period was put to the German dissensions, 

by the death of Philip of Suabia, who was murdered 

by a private enemy; and Otho, having married his 
daughter, and thus united the rival families, was una- 

nimously acknowledged king of Germany and the Ro- 

mans at Alberstadt. 

Early in the following year, Otho entered Italy to Otho enters 
receive the imperial crown, with which Innocent had It#ly, 
promised to invest him. His first task was to re- 4-0: 1208, 
concile Azzo of Este (now acknowledged lord of 
Ferrara) with Eécelino “yaeraneipe a heme at first dif- 
ficult, the marquess havin en, is rival in 
Otho’s presence ; but he at Ba succeeded in effecti 
a tem ent. To secure them both, he con- 
fi to Azzo his title of marquess of Ancona, which 
had been conferred on him by the pope, reserving, 
however, the rights of the empire ; while to Eccelino 
he gave the office of podesta of Vicenza, imposing on 
it, at the same time, a very considerable fine, as having 
been guilty of rebellion. 

Otho then proceeded to Rome, where he was crown- and is 


ed emperor by the pope ; but as the latter soon found crowned at 
that the Guelph prince was not so obedient as he could Som, 
wish, and es ly refused to resign his claims to the joo9 


inheritance of the Countess Matilda, they soon parted 
equally discontented with each other, to seek allies in 
their a ing warfare. The emperor secured in his 
interest the Pisans, the German army in Naples, the 
Milanese, Parmarans, and Bolognese, Eccelino, and 
Salinguerra. On the other side, the of the pope 
was warmly embraced by Azzo of Este, the cities of 
Genoa, Pavia, and Cremona, and the Marquess of 
Montferrat. Innocent having rar trig : a 
marriage between the young Frederic aples and 
Constance, ter of the ling of Arragon, entered 
into a treaty with the King of France and several Ger- 
man pri , to elect him to the crown of Germany, of 
which he ted him unjustly dispossessed. 

On_ hearing of this, Otho immediately declared war A. D. 12109. 

inst Frederic; and, marching into his kingdom, made 

himself msster of Capua, Salerno, and Naples ; but was 
interrupted in the midst of his victories by the intelli-. + 
gence, that he had been excommunicated by Siffredi, 
i of Mentz, and the imperial dignity declared 


vacant, and that the league against him had been join- 
ed by the king of Bohemia, the duke of Bavaria, and | 
many others of the princes of the empire. 


He therefore quitted Italy without delay, and 
ceeded into Germany, whither he was soon followed A. D. 1212: 
by Frederic. This prince, setting out from Genoa, 
marched through Lombardy, where many attempts 
were made by the Guelph states to intercept him, 
which he escaped by the assistance of the Marquess of 
Este, and arrived in safety at Chur, in the —e of 


the Grisons, where he was met by his German allies, 
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History. who conveyed him to Aix-la-chapelle, and there crown- 
—— ed him king of the Romans. Otho, in the meantime, 
A. D. 121 had been defeated by the King of France at Bouvines, 

with a loss of $0,000 men; by which his power was 


so much weakened, that he never afterwards was able » 


ke head against his competitor. 
- icons ee this period thet the dissensions of the 
Boundelmonti and the Uberti. first broke out in Flo- 
rence; which kept that city in a state of civil war for 
ynore than 30 years, and prepared its citizens for ta- 
king the distinguished part which they afterwards did 
in the wars of Italy. (See Frorence.) 

The following year is marked by the death of Inno- 
cent LII., whose intrigues had so much raised the pa- 
pal authority, and occasioned so many wars in Europe. 
Besides his unprincipled, political conduct, his charac- 
ter is stained by his erael persecutions of the Albigen- 
ses, and the encouragement for that purpose given to 
the Spaniard Dominic and his followers, so distinguish- 
ed in after times for their hostility against religious li- 
A.D. 1216. berty. Innocent died at Perugia, on his way to Tus- 
eany, for the purpose of restoring peace between the 
Pisans-and Genoese, in order to combine their forces 
for the defence of Palestine. 

Our attention should now naturally be directed to 
‘the magnificent conquests of the Venetians and Genoese 
during the 4th crusade ; but as these transactions, and 
the naval victories:of these two republics, deserve to be 
narrated in a more connected manner, their history will 
fall more properly to be considered under the article 
VENICE. 

The contest between Otho and Frederic armed the 
cities of Italy against each other. The Milanese re- 
mained constant in their attachment to the cause of 
-Otho ; and were joined ‘by Thomas, count of Savoy, 
and Crema, Placentia, Alexandria, &c. On the other 
‘side, Pavia, Cremona, Parma, Modena, &c. embraced 
the cause of Frederic, and were styled the Ghibeline 
League. The city of Pavia, however, after several de- 
feats, was forced to join the opposite party. Notwith- 
standing these wars, the wealth of the Lombard cities 
was daily increasing ; and, even at this early period, the 
opulent among them had begun to lend money on in- 
terest to their foreign neighbours—a trade which they 
afterwards monopolized to such a degree, that, in most 
European countries, the name Lombard became syno- 
nimous with that of banker. The progress of science, 
too, such as it existed in these ages, attested their pros- 
perity. The university of Bologna, originally dedica- 
ted to the study of the civil BS pp laws, now pos- 
.sessed teachers of every branch of liberal science ; and 
‘the number of students, and the many rival establish- 
“ments in other cities, demonstrated the zeal of the Ita- 
Jians for those acquirements, which had been unknown 
\to their ancestors. 

The death of Otho having now put an end to the 
competition for the empire, the Pope Honorius III. 
agreed to invest the King of Naples with the imperial 
dignity, upon condition of his immediately taking the 
cross, and proceeding to the Holy Land. Frederic, 
whose education at the papal court had taught dissi- 
‘mulation to a character otherwise resembling his an- 

cestors, readily accepted the condition. He, however, 
remained in Germany fortwo years, until he had ob- 


A. D, 1215. 


Death of 
Innocent 
lil, 


Otho dies. 
A.D. 1218. 


Frederic 


enters Italy. CaS old) as king of the Romans. He then entered 
A. D, 1220. Italy at the head of a considerable army, and proceedin 
directly to Rome, received from Honorius the imperi 
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tained the coronation of his son Henry (then only ten . 


crown, renewing at the same time his posi of proe Hii 
ceeding to Palestine. But the affairs of his fished tity — 
kingdoms first demandedhis attention }-and he found 
them in such a state of anarchy %nd instibordination, 
that for several years they continued his sole object of 
attention, notwithstanding the entreaties and menaces 
of the pontiff. His zeal in’ the cause of the crusaders 
was at length roused, by his second marriage with Yo- 4, p, i 
Janta, the heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. He 

sent some reinforcements to the East, and began to 
make preparations for embarking at Brindisi, where he 
collected his army. A pestilential fever, which 
among the troops, and attacked the emperor himself, 
suited him, for another year, to deferhis voyage. But 
on the death of Pope Honorius, Gregory IX. who suc- 
ceeded him, excommunicated the emperor for not per- 
forming his promise, accusing him at the same time of 7 
feigning disease, for the purpose of evading it. Fre- Frederic 
deric, however, ordering his bishops to disregard the embarks 
papal sentence; and, appealing to the Euro princes, the Holy 
determined by his actions to prove his sincerity, and Lana. 
embarked the following autumn for the Holy Land. “* D. 
But this measure did not appease the indignation of the ' 
pope ; and not contented with exciting his subjects to 5 
rebellion, and sending an army of crusaders, headed by 
Frederic’s own father-in-law, to lay waste his territories, 
he even interdicted the Christians in Palestine from 
giving obedience to hisorders. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, the emperor succeeded in making an ho- 
nourable peace with the sultan of Egypt, and Jerusa® 
lem was restored to the Christians ; sihadey such was. 
the veneration of the patriarch for the papal mandates, : 
that he refused to assist at Frederic’s coronation ; and 

the new king of Jerusalem was obliged, with his own 

hands, to invest himself with the ensigns of royalty. 

His rapid return to Italy, soon disconcerted the plans 

of his enemies ; the army, which had invaded Naples, 

was dispersed; and the pope, alarmed for his safety, 
hastened to sag a treat * viniaadaes 

In this peace, the cities of the League of Lom 
were Tockodeds at the desire of Gregory, who knew the ae 
value of their assistance ; and their independence was 
thus for the second time publicly recognized. 

The emperor had now to contend with a new ene- Rebellior 
my in his own family. His son Henry, king of the of Hen 
Romans, whose ambition, it is said, was excited by the king of 
secret intrigues of the , appeared in Germany in 2™ 
open rebellion against his father ; and the Milanese had 3 
promised to crown him king of Italy, an honour which 
they had constantly refused to Frederic. In public, 
however, Gregory affected the utmost horror at this 
rebellion, and exhorted the German prelates not to lend 
their aid in so disgraceful a course. But on the ap- A.D. 1: 

roach of the emperor, the young prince was deserted 
all his partisans, and obliged to throw himself on 
the mercy of his father. Frederic having’ deprived guppres 
him of the crown of Germany, sent him into Apulia, py Fred 
where, after a confinement for many years, he died a, 
risoner. He now returned into Lombardy to punish |, rederi 
the defection of the Milanese. To this he was incited punish 
by Eccelino III., (commonly called the cruel) who had the Mila 
for 10 years governed Verona, as esta, with abso- nese. 
lute authority, and who, also, as chief of the Ghibeline j 
faction, had considerable influence in Cremona, Parma, 2 
and Modena, which were zealously attached to that ; 

rty. 5 . 
me fatatias first exploit was the surprise of Vicenza, 
which having been taken by storm, ee by the 
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_ the Guelph. ; and Milan, Brescia, Placentia, and 
Balogna were et alone in their resistance to Frederic. 
The laid to Brescia, and continued for some 


« siege 
months before it, but with so little success, that he was 


The ong’ disembled comity of the pope at | 
ma 


of excommunication 
i F i ; i m 


| a ae n interdict, e first effects 
y this was the defection of Azzo of Esté, and Alberi- 


towards Rome; but a 


y“gpecade. tol the meenitiene,. certain of ultimate suc- 
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#, under the protection of Louis) ~~~ 
IX. king of France, (con ; "called St. Louis), he 4 D- 1245. 


on ch ki Kee free shee eee and the Lyons. 
French king was persuaded to undertake his expedition 
to Egypt, which afterwards proved so disastrous. At 


the second meeting of the council, the was 
summoned to answer the charges of the pope. His de- 
fence was cosh winect by Taddeo of Suessa ; but the 
council found him guilty, and solemn sentence of ex- 
communication was pronounced, the throne of the em- 
pire declared vacant, and the kingdoms of Sicily placed 
under the controul of the pontiff. On being informed 
of this sentence, Frederic at first held it in derision, 
and wrote to all the princes of Europe, appealing against 
the arrogance of the church ; but the domestic treasons 
which he soon discovered, the election of Henry, land- 
grave of Thuringia, as king of the Romans, and his sub- 

went victory over Frederic’s son Conrad, soon shewed 


him the fatal effects of the enmity of the ; and he 


made every effort in his power, to reconcile himself with 
the par butin vain. He had even determined to sub- 
mit to th 


n t powers a personal confession of his 
offences to Rope sand for that purpose was on his 
way to Turin, the residence of Innocent, when he was 
informed of the revolt of Parma, which had always 
been attached to his ao revolution effected by 
the personal relations of the pope in that city. The 
emperor's indignation at this event put an end to all 
ideas of accommodation ; and, collecting» some rein- 
r from the cities of Piedmont, which remain- 
ed attached to him, he hastened to join the army of his 

son Henzius, and lay seige to Parma. This army was sjece of 

increased by the addition of the troops of Padua, Vi- parma. 

cenza, and Verona, under the command of Eccelino ; 
but the of Parma had also been powerfully re- 
inforced by Azzo of Esté, who had collected from every 

of Ferrara, at the risk of leaving his own territo- 

¢ to the ravages of Eccelino. The number 

soon occasioned a scarcity of provisions 

in Parma, and the emperor attempted to increase the 

popular discontent occasioned by this by an act of most 


ee of the Guelphs, and the entire 
ea! 
of its 


atrocious cruelty. Having conducted, in sight of the 
walls, eight Parmesan pri four of high rank, he 
ordered them to be | ed, assuring the besieged, 


that they should witness the same spectacle every day 
till his prisoners (1000 in number) were finished. But 
this bloody spectacle was not repeated. The troops of 
Pavia that they came to serve as soldiers, not 
as executioners ; and the emperor consented, lest this 
enormity should preve more fatal to himself than his 
cess, he employed his army, during the winter, in A. D. 1247. 
building a new city, called Vittoria, into which, when 
he had reduced Parma, he to remove its in- 
habitants, But the besi having received a supply 
of provisions from Mantua and Ferrara, advan- 
tage of the em 's absence on a hunting excursion ; 
and suddenly making a sally, and assaulting the ram- 
parts of Vittoria, carried the place. The imperialists 
were put to flight with great loss, and Frederic, return- 
ing from the joined them in their retreat to Cre- 
mona. The whole imperial treasure and jewels fell in- 
to the hands of the victors, and the new city was burnt 
and rased pags grommets Notwithstanding this mise 
* ¢ & 
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Battle of 

Fossalta. 

26th May, 
71249. 
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fortune, and the defeat of his son Conrad in Germa- 
ny, the spirit of the emperor remained undaunted. 
Even the intercession of St. Louis had failed in mitiga- 
ting the rancour of Innocent ; and, aware that no re- 
conciliation could now be effected, Frederic continued 
the war with unabated vigour. Having sent his son, 
Frederic of Antioch, to the assistance of the Ghibelines 
at Florence, the Guelphs were at length expelled from 
the city, and many of their castles in the country were 
compelled to surrender. In Romagna, success attend- 
ed the opposite party. The Bolognese, under the com- 
mand of Ubaldini, the papal legate, succeeded in redu- 
cing to obedience the principal cities; and at length 
ventured to attack the imperial army under Henzius, 
king of Sardinia, at Fossalta, a place two miles from 
Modena. The battle was carried on, during the day, 
with equal success; but, at night, the Bolognese re- 


-newing their attack, the Ghibeline army was thrown 


‘A. D. 1250. 


'Death of 
‘ Frederic {I. 
A.D, 1250. 


into confusion, and Henzius himself taken prisoner. 
All the attempts of the emperor to.prevail on the Bo- 
lognese to accept a ransom for his son were unavail- 
ing ; and Henzius reniained at Bo! in a state of 
honourable captivity till his death in the year-1271. 
The consequence of the victory at Fossalta was the 
accession of Modena to the Guelph alliance. On the. 
other hand, at Verona, and Padua, and the surround- 
ing territory, Eccelino, as chief of the Ghibelines, exer- 
cised a power now almost independent of the emperor ; 
and the annals of these cities, during his long reign of 
blood, .exhibit only scenes of diabolical cruelty, into 
the details of which we rejoice that the limits of this 
historical sketch lude us from entering. Frederic 
had now retired into Apulia, from whence he sent con- 
siderable supplies. to the army of St. Louis, then in the 
isle of Cyprus, and made a last and unavailing attempt 
to reconcile himself to the pope. On the 13th of Dec. 
he died of a dysentery at Florentino, aged 56; having 
reigned $1 years as emperor, 38 as king of Germany, 
52 as. king of the Sicilies. 
The death of Frederic was followed by an entire 


‘change of the state of affairs in Italy.. The crown of 


Germany, after the death of his son Conrad, was con- 
tested, for more than 20 years, by many princes-of dif- 


‘ferent families ; and when Rodolph of Hapsburg (an- 


As D; 1253, 


cestor of the house of Austria), was at length elected, 
neither that prince, nor his successors, Adolphus of 
Nassau, and Albert of Austria, felt themselves sufli- 
ciently masters of their German dominions to interfere 
in the affairs of Italy. Sixty years, therefore, elapsed 
after the death of Frederic IL. before the imperial dig- 
nity was conferred on any. individual ; while the ties, 
which had so long connected. the Italian states with 
the empire, were almost completely broken, and the 
authority of the German Cesar no longer either dread- 


-ed or revered. 


The pope, now released from his apprehensions, re- 


‘turned :through Genoa and Lombardy to Perugia, be- 


ing received with the greatest respect, even the 
Ghibeline cities ; while, at Milan and other prone 
tached to his party, his return resembled a triumphal 
procession. But Innocent’s ul behaviour to 
the people of Milan soon alienated their affections ; and 
their choice of the Marquess Lancia of Montferrat, a 


-zealous Ghibeline, for their captain-general, proved their 


indifference for the . Indeed, though the 
names of the factions continued-the same, the interest 
of the pope, or the emperor, was but little considered 
igen side. The real contest was between the nos 
bles. and the people ; and where the former were of the 


‘man t 


‘In his way, however, he was accidentally met 
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one party, the latter inclined to the other. At Milan, History. ~ 
for example, the people were Guelph, the nobles Ghix« YT" 


beline—at Placentia the reverse; and the «state incli« 
ned to one side or other, as either partvof the commus 
nity acquired the preponderance. This circumstance 
serves to explain the sudden and otherwise unaccount~ 
able changes in the policy of the Italian republics. 

In the meantime, Conrad, king of the , the 
emperor’s eldest surviving son, entered. Apulia, 
which had been ag by his natural brother, Man- 
fred, prince of Tarento, where his authority was ac- 
knowledged, except in Naples and Capua, which: had 
been excited to rebellion by the pope. . 
however, were soon forced to surrender, and Conrad 
remained master of the ki ; which he did not 


long enjoy, being suddenly cut off by a fever at Lavel- Death of 
his infant son; Naples of 
the rp eo 7 


lo, in the 26th year of his age, leavi 
—— to the care of Manfred, 
Berthold, margrave of Hoemburg, general of the 

The first act of these ians was to 
solicit the protection of Innocent for their ward, who 


“was innocent of the offences committed by his -ances- 


tors, and whose helpless condition ought to recommend 
him to the papal compassion. But the pontiff. who 
had not forgiven the house of Suabia, and, in the life~ 
time of Conrad, had endeavoured to raise competitors 


against him, now demanded, in his own name; the im- 


mediate surrender of the kingdom, promising, at the 


“same time, to bestow it on Conradin when he arrived 


at the years of puberty, if he could shew any title to 


‘it. To these terms, Manfred and Berthold found them~ 


selves obliged to submit; and the pope, at the head of 
an army, and cepmag ree by the Guelph nobles, who 
had been exiled by Frederic, entered Apulia. ~ His first 
act was to deprive Manfred of part of his: domains, 
which he bestowed on Borello d’Anglone, his personal 


enemy, who immediately set out to take possession. 
; by Man- 


fred ; and a skirmish having ensued, Borello was slain. 
Innocent immediately cited him to appear and stand 
trial for this murder ; and Manfred, finding that Ber- 
thold and his friends were unable or unwilling to pro- 
tect him, after a long flight through a country entirely 
occupied by the troops of his enemies, at, le was 
received by the Saracen troops at Luceria, who, not« 
withstanding the opposition of the governor, were de« 
termined to shew their respect. and affection, to the son 
of their deceased . Putting himself at the 
head of these troops, he immediately attacked the army 
of the ‘commanded by Cardinal William Fiesco, 
his ew; and, having been successful in a skirmish, 
inspired them with such pe that they fled with 
ea But Manfred derived: still greater ad- 
van' ro 


than two years, Manfred recovered the ‘whole king« 
dom, which he continued to govern as regent for.Cops _ 


In the mean time, considerable changes had also ta« 
ken place in the Tuscan states. At Florence, the peos 


attached to the Guelph party eden y 
ined Ghibeline nobles, pines 2 Frederic. II aon 
trusted the government, and. recalled the exiles of the 
opposite faction. Not content with this domestic vic« 
tory, they proceeded to attack their Ghibeline neigh« 
bours, the Pisans, and their allies. Their endeavours 
were crowned with success: Pistoia first submitted, 
and received a Florentine garrison; Sienna was next 
compelled to join their league; Volterra, one of the 


These cities, A.D. 1253, 


the death of Innocent IV., which was ath Dee” 


followed by repeated defeats of his ; and, in Jess 1254 
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y, was taken ; and the Pisans, 


ities in Ti 
strongest cities in the apie 


‘History! 


A.D. 1224 Innocent IV. was succeeded in the pontificate by 


Jexander 1V. who, although of a more moral and re- 

ligious character than his predecessor, was by no means 

Cruade equal to himin talents. His first public act was to 
preach a crusade against Eccelino Romano ; this was 
entrusted to Philip, archbishop of Ravenna, who pro- 
ceeded to Venice, and there collected the Paduans and 
other exiles who had fled from the tyranny of Eccelino, 
He also received considerable assistance the Ve- 
netians, and was joined by the Marquess Azzo of Esté, 
and the Ferrarese, the republic of Bologna, Count 
Louis de San Bonifazio, lord of Mantua, and the citi- 
zens of Trent, who had revolted against Eccelino. On 
_ the other hand, that tyrant was master of Verona, Vi- 
cenza, Padua, Feltra, and Belluna; had secretly re- 
conciled himself with his brother Alberico, who go- 
verned Treviso; and had made an alliance with the 
Marquess Oberto Pellavicino, and Buoso da Doara, the 
alternate podestas of Cremona. The crusaders were 
at first victorious; and having defeated the governor of 
Padua, ae oan ~_ city aaa fugitives, = 
possession of it, ing open ungeons, deli- 
Viredl-meary:1000-vietins of the cruelty of Eccelino. 
But the unfortunate citizens of Padua, who were ser- 


In the 


against 
Eecelino. . 


buat the 
mutiny among his troops, wisely his assistance. 
. The of Eceelino, and his Cremonese allies, had 
lves masters of Brescia ; but the lat- 
being defrauded of their share of the 
setae tctetebery ar 

army. 
ried tea nthe ut Deasls ice 
territory of Vicenza. The unfortunate garrison had their 
torn oot, and their noses and cut off ; nor were 


of vengeance, so delayed, was at hand. Having 
oe aolane he was met at the bri 
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duced by famine to’surrender, imploring the compas- _ Histery. 
sion of Esté for his six sons and two daughters, one of 
whom was the widow of Rinaldo of Esté, his brother, 

but in vain; the whole family were put to death, and 

their mangled limbs sent to the cities which had endu- 

red the tyranny of Eccelino.: The extinction of the fa A. D. 1260, 
mily of Romano, and the fall of the tyrant, which occa. - 

sioned universal exultation, were followed by a general 

peace in Lombardy ; and the attention of the pope was 

turned solely to the affairs of the kingdom of Ne les. 

Manfred, in the midst of his victories, was informed Manfred . 
of the death of his nephew Couradin in Germany ; made king - 
and immediately, at the desire of the Sicilian nobility, of Naples 
assumed the title, and was crowned king of the two 
Sicilies. The arrival of dispatches from Conradin soon 

ed the falsehood of the report ; but Manfred ins 
ormed the m that, having now accepted the 
crown, he could not surrender it, but declared that 
Conradin should be his heir, and invited him to reside 
at his court. At this period, the Ghibeline nobility had 
been, by the increasing influence of the democratic 
party, banished from Florence ; and, taking refuge at 
ienna, easily obtained the protection of that republic. 
The Florentines immediately declared war against Si+ 
enna, and that state was obliged to beg assistance from 
king Manfred. The reinforcement granted by him 
was so small, that, in the first combat with the Floren. 
tines, the troops were cut to pieces, and the 
standard of the king of Naples cnenel in triumph to ~ 
Florence. Indignant at this disgrace, and excited by 
Farinata Uberti, the able chief of the Florentine exiles, 
Manfred immediately sent to Sienna a considerable 
body of cavalry under the command of Count Giordano 
d@Anglone, who, joined by their Tuscan auxiliaries, 
awaited the approach of the Florentines. Uberti had; 
in the meantime, carried on a secret ndence 
with those of the Ghibelines, who stil] remained in Flo- 
rence, and persuaded them, on the first opportunity, to 
desert the standard of their country. He had contri- 
ved to persuade the anziani, or chief magistrates, that, 
on their a before the gates of Sienna, it would 
be i ly surrendered. His stratagem was suc» 
cessful ; the anziani conducted the army, reinforced by 
the troops of Bologna, and all the forces of Lucca, and 
the other Tuscan cities, to the plain of Arbia, five miles 
from Sienna, and there sonked the promised surrender, 

On a sudden the of the city were thrown Battle of 
open, and the Neapolitan cavalry, followed by the Sien- Arbia. 
nese and the Ghibeline exiles, made a desperate charge 
on the main body of the Florentines. While the as- 
tonished magistrates attempted to rally their disorder- 
ed troups, the Ghibeline gentlemen in the army seized 
the leras and, cutting down the autiheed Bowens 
carried off the Florentine colours, and deserted to the 
enemy. This act of nee decided the battle ; the 14: sept, 
Guelph army was totally defeated ; and 10,000 of the 1260, 


Florentines and their were left dead on the field, 
Such was the terror occasioned ¥ this defeat, that the 
whole Guelph i Florence and retired 


to Lucea; and this example was followed by all the ci- 
ties and towns of Tuscany» Guido Novello, count of © 
Casentino, was appointed podesta of Florence, and the 
Neapolitan troops were ordered to be paid out of its 
revenues. Such was the in ‘of the Pisans and 
Siennese, that, at a diet of the Ghibeline cities, they 
even urged the demolition and total = 
rence. This proposition even met with the con- 
eurrence of the Assembly ; gut the patriotic 
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History. and manly eloquence of Farinata Uberti was successful Alexander IV. was now dead, and Urban IV. his History. 

Neary altering their resolution ; and he, who had been the successor, a man of talents, Began, with zealyto carry “—v——~ 
chief cause of the fatal defeat of Arbia, had now the into effect the designs of Innocent IV. ayainst Manfred A.D. 126} 
honour of being the sole defender and the saviour of and the house of Suabia. He first attempted, but with. 
his country. out success, to puta stop to the marriage of Constance, 

Changes ia While these contests occupied the Tuscan states, the daughter of Manfred, with Peter, son of James, king of 

the artof_ republics of Lombardy were, one after another, sinking Arragon. Having then persuaded Edmund,. son’ of 


war 


into a state of vassalage, and in many of them a few 
rivate gentlemen had achieved that victory over their 
independence, which the princes of Suabia had so of- 
ten in vain attempted to gain. This was, no doubt, in 
owing te the imperfect nature of their civil con~ 
stitution ; but what contributed chiefly to the elevation 
of the nobles, and the decay of the republican ‘spirit, 
was the great change which had taken place in the mi- 


Henry III. of England, to renounce the investiture 
of Naples, formerly bestowed on him by Innocent, 
he immediately offered the crown to Charles count of 
Anjou and Provence, brother to St. Louis.. This prince, 
whose talents and courage eminently qualified him for 
such an undertaking, accepted the gift, and prepared 
to collect an army to attack Manfred. His power was 
greatly increased by the alliance of Philip della Torre; 


litary system during the last century. At the period 
when the Lombard cities were struggling for their li- 
berties, the armies of the emperors were, for the “most 
part, composed of infantry, -and the nobles, on horse- 
back, acted as a kind of light cavalry. To such troops 
the citizens could easily oppose a body of light cavalry 
equally effective, while their hardy burghers, animated 
with the ardour of liberty, were more than a match for 


and an army of Tuscan exiles of the Guelph party; 

who kept in check theGhibelines in Lombardy. During 

these warlike preparations Urban IV. died, and his 4-D. 1264. 
successor, Clement IV. who was a Frenchman, was 
even now devoted to the interests of the court of An- 
jou, and gave immediate proof of his attachment, by: Expedition ~ 
appointing him senator of Rome. Charles immediately of Charles 
proceeded by sea, and escaping the fleet of Manfred of Anjou | « 


. 


the half armed and half disciplined serfs of whom the 
German infantry principally consisted. A very great 
change had now taken place; the chief strength of an 
army now consisted in a heavy armed cavalry, consist- 
ing almost entirely of gentlemen, from their youth 
trained up te the use of these weighty habiliments of 
war. The rider was covered from head to foot with 
massy plates or rings of steel, protected with a buckler, 
and armed with a lance of such a length as to keep at 
a distance the swords of the infantry. The front of the 
horse, who, to support such a weight, required to be of 
a heavy and. powerful breed, was equally secured. 
Against a charge from a body of cavalry of this descrip- 
tion, no body of infantry, before the general use of fire- 
arms, could possibly stand. A few hundred knights 
thus armed, could cut their way through the largest 
bodies of infantry; numbers were unavailing ; and no-« 
thing but a troop armed like themselves could check 
their progress. To endure the weight, and acquire 
the full use of arms of this description, was impossible 
without early training and continual exercise. From 
this circumstance, the nobles, constantly accustomed to 
field sports and manly exercises, soon acquired a de- 
cided advantage over the citizens, whose habits dis- 
qualified them from a service of this kind. The con- 
sequence of this change afterwards, was to force the 
republics to hire a body of mercenaries for their de- 
fence, and the frequency of the wars soon occasioned a 
race of men, whose sole occupation was war, and whose 
swords were at the service of those who could pay best, 
or held out the most favourable expectations of plun- 
der. The very means used, however, for defence against 
the nobles, frequently* occasioned the enslaving of a 
state; and the popular leader, after overcoming the 
nobles, not unfrequently made use of the same merce- 
nary troops to secure to himself despotic authority. At 
Milan, the sovereign power fell into the hands of Mar- 
tino della Torre, who also. became lord of Lodi and 
Novara; and from his humanity and prudence, the 
same authority continued in his family ; and his suc- 
cessor, Philip della Torre, added to these cities Como 
and Bergamo. But a powerful rival to this family was 
raised up by eo ge in the person of Otho Visconti, 
archbishop of’ Milan, who; siding with the nobles, pros 
oa powerful check to the ambitious designs of 

ip. 


with difficulty, arrived at Rome ; and, taking an oath 
to obey the conditions, and pay the tribute imposed by 
the pontiff, was solemnly invested with the crown of 
the two Sicilies. In the mean time, his army, under 
the command of his wife Beatrice of Provence,’ his ne« 
phew Robert de Bethune, and Count Guy de Montfort; 
son of the famous Simon Earl of Leicester, crossed 
Mount Cenis, and passing through the Milanese, con- 
ducted by Napoleon della Torre, was received into the 
territories of Mantua and Ferrara by the Count San 
Bonifazio and Obizzo, grandson of the last Azzo of 
Esté; having defeated the troops of the Marquess Pel« 
lavicino at Capriolo. At Ferrara they were joined by 
400 Florentine exiles.and 4000 Bolognese ; and Charles 
putting himself at their head, entered Apulia by the . 
way of Ferentino. He was met near Benevento by the 


army of Manfred ; but the degenerate Apulians were Death of 
ted and impetuous charges of Manfred. 


unable to stand the r 
the French, and even the Germans having given way, a 


total route ensued, and Manfred himself was slain while 26th Feb. 
in vain endeavouring to rally his troops. » The conqueror 1266. 


refused to allow to his body the Christian rites of ses 
pulture; but the French soldiers, more generous than 
their leader, having buried him near the bridge of Be- 
nevento, raised a rude pile over his grave, to which 
each soldier carried a stone, a monument, equally hos 
nourable to the dead and the living. But the cruelty of 
Charles was not confined to this insult ; on his en 
into Benevento, he put to death Count Giordano Lan« 
cia, Peter Uperti, and many other adherents of the 
late king: and, a few days after, having seized Queen 
Sybilla, and the two children of Manfred, ‘with his sisa - 
ter, while attempting to escape into Greece, they, top, 


became victims to his barbarity, and were murdered in ~~ 


prison, Such was the commencement of the reign of 
Charles of Anjou. Every corner of the kingdom was 
subjected to the rapine and cruelty of the French, and 
the extortions of the king, and even the’papal 
regretted the exchange they had made of the failelanct 
paternal sceptre of Manfred, for the bloody sword of 
Charles. Khe (BAA eames Le 
. The French victories in the south of Italy, proved of 
essential advan to the Guelph party in Tuscany, 
Count Guido Novello, who,commanded the troops of: 
Manfred in Florence, was at last obliged to evacuate 
that city; and the Guelphs having chosen Charles of 


Anjou as their lord, and having received from him a 

yi eoe Perak ee turned the command of Guy 
! de Montfort, once more expelled the Ghibelines, who 
D. 1267. were forced to take refuge at Pisa and Sienna. Flo- 


rence immediately ve war oe = 
blics; and, army ©: i Naples 
pu — y y ing r= 


by i , laid siege to the castle of 
gibonzi near which, after holding out for four 
months, was at _—_ oe to surrender. Charles 
then marched into ory of Pisa, and made him- 
self master of several fortresses belonging to that state. 
tion In the mean time, the Neapolitans and Sicilians, long- 
acin. ing for deliverance from the yoke of the French, had 
sent a ion into Germany to solicit Conradin to 
reclaim the inheritance of his ancestors. The ambassa- 
dors of Pisa and Sienna seconded these solicitations ; 
and Martino della Scaila at Verona, and Oberto Pel- 
lavicino at Pavia, promising to assist him with their 
the young prince entered Italy, accompanied 

by rederic duke of Austria, and attended as far as 
Verona the duke of Bavaria, his uncle, and the 
count of , his step-father, with their troops. From 
Verona he proceeded to Pavia, and at the head of 3500 
cavalry, passed through Lombardy without opposition. 
Lucina had now from Charles; Henry of Cas- 
tile, senator of Rome, had declared in favour of Conra- 
dip ; and the , beginning to be alarmed,’ recalled 
Charles from Tuscany to defend -his own kingdom. 
While that prince laid siege to Luceria, Conradin re- 
paired to and having there received considerable 
rein attacked and defeated William de Bel- 
selve, Charles’ liewtenant in Tuscany. From thence 
he proceeded to Rome, and, less of the anathe- 
mas of Clement, who had retired to Viterbo, converted 
pay been such tsa, pe teal a = et ae 
as he cou possession of. His army now amount- 
ted to seelenaicrs at the head of which he entered 
} Abruzzo, and me in the plain of Tagliacozzo. 
.D. 1268. He was there attacked by the army of Charles, which 
only eonsisted of 3000 men, 800 of whom he placed in 
ambuscade ander the command of Alard de St. Valery. 
The first of Conradin was successful, and the 
French were put to flight; but the Germans having 
found the body of prince Henry of Cosenza, and taking 
it for that of the king of Naples, imagined that their 
victory was , and leaving their ranks, proceed- 
der. In this state of disorder, they were 
by St. Valery’s reserve with complete success, 
and in and his barons, after a short resistance, 
obliged to betake themselves to flight. Having arrived 
at Astura, 45 miles from the field of battle, he embark- 


ae a boat, with ee nar i in Sicily ; 
t being — i stuga, was 
him tal prleeee: delivered to Charles, 


he king, determined to get rid of his un te com- 
petitor, summoned him before him as a traitor. The 
result of thie mock trial was, (as might be expected,) 
the condemnation of Conradin ; and the last male re- 


isdeath presentative of the house of Suabia i on the 
boc, Saffold: This execution took in the presence of 
Charles, and was followed by of the duke of Aus- 


tria, the two Lancias, the: counts Donoratico of Pisa, 
and many others of the adherents of Conradin. The 
inhabitants of Augusta in Sicily were put tothe sword, 


wo months after the execution of Conradin, the 
pope, Clement EV. died; and as for nearly three years, 
the conclave could not agree.in electing a successor, 
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the states of the church remained, during the interval, History. 
under the power of Charles,’ That ambitious prince “~~ 
now aimed at making himself master of all Italy, His ’ 
attempts had at first every of success. The 

power of the Ghibeline lords in Lombardy was now 

much weakened ; and at a general diet of the Guelph 

cities at Cremona, the king of Naples was declared 

head of their confederation, and was, by many of them, 
acknowledged as their lord. His attention, however, 

was now for a time diverted from the affairs of Italy 

by the last crusade of his brother St. Louis. 

On the death of this zealous defender of the faith of Death of 
the plague near Tunis, Charles assumed the command ; St Louis: 
but no sooner had he defeated the Bey of Tunis, and 
compelled him to acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
crown of Sicily, than he returned home; and his ex- 
ample was followed by the other crusaders, except Ed- 
sagt of England, who alone proceeded to the Holy 

The cardinals at length elected Tebaldo Visconti, 4. p, 1972. 
then in Palestine, who, on his return, assumed the 
name of Gregory X. His first attempt was to recon- 
cile the Guelph and Ghibeline states. For which pur- 
pose, he travelled ‘into Tuscany ; and at Florence, Bisa, 
and Sienna, was successful in recalling the Ghibeline 
exiles. But the king of Naples, who considered this 
pacification as not at all ucive to his interest, con- 
trived, in a very short time, to force them again to 
emigrate. The pope, fully aware of his ambitious de- 

igns, attempted to gre a head to the empire, who 
might serve as a check to him; and having persuaded 
the other competitors to withdraw their claims, Ro- ~ 
dolph of Hapsburg was elected king of the Romans. A. D, 1273. 
He next succeeded in reconciling to the Western church 
the Grecian emperor, Michael Paleologus; and still re- 
taining that zeal against the infidels, which had carried 
him in his youth to Palestine, was preparing to lead 
another army of crusaders to that country, when his a, p, 1276. 
plans were interrupted by death. The reigns of. his 
three immediate successors, Innocent V. Adrian V. and 
John XXI. together only lasted one year; but Ni- 

cholas ILL. the next elected pontiff, exerted all his great 

personal talents, and the interest of his family, (the Or- 

sini at Rome,) to carry into effect the schemes of Gre- 

gory X. Having conciliated the friendship of the Ger- 

man monarch, he contrived completely to shake off the 

yoke of Charles of Anjou ; and afterwards the ho- 

nour of acting as médiator between these two princes. 

The latter was obliged to give up the office of senator 

of Rome, and head of the Tuscan League ; and the for- 

mer granted the long denied charter, which entirely se- 

parated the territories of the See of Rome from the do- 

mains of the empire. Having appointed his brother, 

Bertolde Orsino, count of Romagna, he nominated se- 

ven new cardinals of his family and connections, and 

thus secured a majority in the sacred college. His last 

act was to bring about, by means of his Lens cardi- 

nal Latino, a peace at Bologna, between the Gierimei 

and Lambertazzi, two powerful families, whose dissen- 

sions had involved their fellow citizens in war ; and at 

Florence, between thc Guelphs and Ghibelines. These 
transactions were soon followed by the death of Nichos 

las, whose reign had been thus useful to the church, 

and advantageous to his own family. 

An important revolution had in the mean time taken Expedition 
place at Milan. The archbishop, Otho Visconti, with of tie Tor. 
the nobles, after a long warfare, defeated and took "ins fom 
prisoner Napoleon della Torre ; and the Milariese hav- “"*”- 
ing expelled the remaining branches of the family, cons 
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“uistory. ferred the’ sovereignty on Visconti; who thus became 
—Y~" the founder of adynsty of princes, whose sway, at an 
after period, extended over 1 Lombardy. é 
On the death of the late pope, the cardinals, influen- 
ced by the threats and violence of the king of Naples, 
elected as his successor Martin IV. ; who, entirely devo- 
ted to the interest of Charles,.deprived the Orsini fa- 
mily of the government of Romagna, filled Italy with 
its exiles, and the Neapolitan treasury, from the confis- 
cation of their property. The pontiff also, to second 
Charles’ designs against the Grecian emperor, excom- 
municated him for relapsing into heresy, and dignified 
with the title of a crusade the expedition against Con- 
stantinople, for which Charles was making preparations, 
But it was destined that a check should now be given 
to the ambition of the king of Naples, and a bloody sa« 
crifice affixed to the shades of Manfred and Conradin. 
John de Procida, a nobleman’ of Salerno, the physician 
and friend of Frederic II. and Manfred, had, on the 
death of Conradin, taken refuge at the court of Peter 
and Constance of Arragon, and was by them honour- 
ably recompensed for his attachment to the house of 
Suabia. But his ardent spirit could not enjoy repose; 
while his country was enslaved by the murderer of her 
princes. Having, therefore, excited Constance and Pe- 
ter to undertake the defence of the areas Sicilians, 
whom he visited, and whose spirit he kept alive, he 
proceeded to Constantinople, where he obtained pecu- 
niary assistance from the emperor, and to Rome, where. 
he received a promise of aid from Nicholas III. The 
death of that pope seemed at first. to impede his de- 
signs ; but his successor having insulted the Arragoni- 
an ambassadors, Peter at length made serious prepara- 
tions for invading Sicily, concealing, however, his in- 
tentions, by an expedition tothe coast of Africa. Pro- 
cida in the mean time repaired to Sicily, to await a fa- 
vourable opportunity for insurrection, 
Sicilian This very soon occurred. The brutal insolence of a 
Vespers. French officer to a female, roused the indignation of 
s0th March, the inhabitants.of Palermo, and a general massacre of 
1283, the French was the consequence. Fhe example of Pa- 
Jermo was followed by the other cities of Sicily ; and 
long before the fleet of the king of Arragon reached its 
shores, the French had been either exterminated, or 
expelled from the island ; Peter and Constance acknow- 
ledged as king and queen of Sicily ; and the former 
sent to Charles, whose fleet now besieged Messina, a 
solemn defiance and challenge. In the mean time, a 
scarcity of provisions obliged the latter monarch to re- 
land his troops in Italy ; and ap fleet and tran- 
sports were destroyed by Roger de Loria, the Arrago- 
nian admiral. Charles gp ncaa to accept of 
the challenge of his rival ; and it was agreed, that the 
next year a private and judicial combat should take 
pee Bourdeaux, under the auspices of the king of 
ngland, between 100 knights on each side, which 
was to decide the fate not only of Naples and Sicily, 
but of the hereditary dominions of each party. The 
preparations for this combat left the south of Italy for 
a short time in a state of tranquillity. But the pope 
opposed this mode of decision, and in the meantime 
passed sentence of excommunication against Peter ; 
and, as king Edward I. of England refused to guaran 
tee the place of battle, the king of Arragon did not ap- 
pear on the day appointed, although waited for. by his 
antagonist. Martin now ran ate the title of king of 
i on Charles of Valois, second son of Philip the 
» king of France ; and the king of Naples set out 
by sea from Provence, on his return to Italy. Before 
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‘ mily, was left to govern Sicily. But James soon after 
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his arrival; however, his soni Charles, prinee’of Salerno, Huser 
had been provoked to hazard an t with the 

Arragonian and Sicilian fleet. _ Titsuperior skill and d 
valour of Roger de Loria decided the day ; and the prince ' 
of Salerno, and his principal officers, fell intatiah bands r 
of the Spanish admiral. Charles of Anjou seemed at Death of 
first unmoved by this misfortune, and continued to per 
make preparations to invade Sicily ; but his disguised “"?°" — 
distress and anxiety produced a fatal effect on his health, 7 Jan. 
and occasioned his death at Foggia, in the 69th year of 1285. . 5 


his age, and 19th of his reign. is death was soon fol- 
lowed by that of Martin IV. who was succeeded by Ho- . if 
norius IV. a man of talents, but aged and infirm. The - ¥ 
kings of France and Arragon also died this year, both. 


in consequence of wounds received in a battle, in which , 
the former was defeated by the latter. Peter was suce 
ceeded in Sicily by his second son James; and as- 
Charles of Salerno still continued a prisoner, the king-. . 
dom of Naples was administered by Robert count d’Ar- 
tois, his cousin. The division of the Sicilian Riba rene: * 
and the captivity of the rp of Naples, tended consi-- 
derably to alter the state of Italy.; and the-republic of  . 
Florence, which had lately adopted the democratical | . 
form of government, which it continued to retain, was. 
now generally looked up to as the head of the Guelph . 
confederation. a ; 

The object of chief interest in the.north of Italy, had - 
for some years-been the naval war between the: states 
of Pisa and Genoa for the possession of Corsica, in which - 
the fleets of the former were repeatedly defeated... The 
Guelph cities taking advantage of this, formed a league 
against Pisa. In this extremity, the Pisans appoi 
Count Ugolino de la Gherardesca their general. This 
nobleman was successful in-his negociations to dissolve 
the league; and, having obtained peace, continued to Death of 
retain his authority. His tyranny soon became odious — Ug 
to the Pisans ; and at length having, in a fitof ion, 
slain the nephew of R Ubaldini, archbishop:of Pi- 
sa, that prelate headed an insurrection against him. 
Ugolino was defeated and taken, and; by order of the 
archbishop, thrown with his sons into a dungeon, where a, D, 128 
they were left to die of hunger. , 

Soon after this event, Honorius IV. died, and Nicho- 
las IV. was elected his successor. This pontiff raised ‘ 
the Colonna family in Rome to'that power and emi- : 
nence, which enabled them to rival the Orsini, He. 
also obtained the deliverance of Charles.II. king of Na - 

les ; but no sooner was that prince set at liberty, than. 
Looser! him from the obligation of his oath; and» 
the king and pope set themselves to attack the house . 
of Arragon both in Spain and Sicily. On the death of. 
Nicholas, the papal see continued for two years vacant; _ 
and was at 1 filled up by Peter Morone, a hermit, 
who assumed tlie name of Celestine V. and entirely. 
submissive to Charles II. took up his residence at. Na- 
ples. The unfortunate anchorite soon shewed: his in-. 
capacity for reigning ; and even Charles found him ut-- 
terly useless in promoting his designs. He was easily.» 
to resign, and Boniface VIII. was elected ; 


ut the latter, jealous of his feeble. , shut 4+D- 129 
him up in a tower in Campania, ieee he dil not. 
long survive. 


James of Sicily having now succeeded his brother - 
Alphonzo of Arragon, Frederic, the yonngest of the fa- - 


entered into a treaty with Charles of Naples: Having» 
married his daughter: Blanche, and a pits up Sicily, the. 
pope bestowed on him Sardinia and Corsica, adhovgh 4 
these belonged to the Pisans and Genoese. _ ae 
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Sicilians, indi at this treaty, crowned Frederic as shewed himself completely devoted to the interests of History. 
ir ki: n Tuseany, the rivality of the factions of the king. At his request the Emperor Andronicus was —~Y>—” 
i and Neri at Pistoia had spread to Florence excommunicated, and the order of the Knights Temp- 
Lucca. In Florence, the Bianchi were headed by lars, whose riches had excited the cupidity of Philip, P 
Vieri Cerchi, and the Neri by Corso Donati, and the were cruelly proscribed. : ( ‘ 
cities presented the same scene of confusion as during He om of the Neri, now triumphant at Florence, A.D. 1306. 
contests of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. By the in- had, a long siege, made themselves masters-of : 
ention of Pope Boniface, the chiefs of both parties Pistoia, and-dispersed an army, led by Cardinal Orsini 
exiled from Florence ; but the Bianchi returni against them. In Lombardy, Matthew Visconti had 
immediately, took possession of the city, and pres been expelled from Milan, and most of the other cities 
their antagonists. At Lucca, the Neri were more power- were distracted by internal commotions ; and the death : 
ful, and expelled the Bianchi, among whom was Cas- of Azzo VIII. had involved his states in a war between A.D. 1308. 
truccio Castracani, who retiring to England,enteredin- his natural and legitimate children. Charles II. of 
to the army of that country. The pope now invited Naples was also dead, and was succeeded by his se- 
to the assistance.of the King of Naples against Sicily, cond son Robert, by the decision of the pope, who set 
Charles of Valois, on whom he conferred the title of aside the right of Caribert, king of Hungary, the son 
Count of Romagna. On entering Tuscany, he was re- of Robert's elder brother. 
ceived into Florence on condition of not interfering On the assassination of Albert of Austria by his ne~ 
with the politics of the state; but no sooner was he rth Henry count of Luxemburg was nominated 
admitted, than he recalled the exiles; and having ar-' king of the ans; and having secured for his son 
rested the Bianchi, plundered their houses, and ba- John the kingdom of Bohemia, prepared to pass into 
nished their chief Ieaders. Among the latter, were the Italy. He first endeavoured to conciliate the friend- 
a va deere cere mae nag Valois then ship of the pope, by confirming the grants of his pre- 
eft Florence to carry on the war in Sicily; but the decessors to the church. 
prudence and valour of Frederic overcame all the at- Having then proceeded to Lausanne, he was met by Henry I. 
con- the deputies of most of the Italian states, who vied with visits Italy. 
tle was eo t , each other in their professions of attachment ; and the 
Cc Il. Pisans, especially, having laid at his feet 60,000 florins, 
of Naples, united the interests of the rival families. urged him immediately to visit Tuscany. The only 
Se ee had now raised wers who did not send deputies, were the king of 
— eee enemies in the Colonna family, and the republics of Florence, Lucca, Sienna, 
w he excommunicated, and in Philip the Fair, Bologna. These feared, lest, by publicly acknow- 
of France; whom he had offended by interferi ledging his authority, they should afford him a pretext 
the rights of the Gallican church. At Wil- for interfering with their affairs, and recalling the ex- 
de N a French gentleman, i by his iles. Henry then arrived at Asti, where he was joined 
Sieskeerruiiensedlt ops widiers, surprised by the Lombard lords; and from thence to Milan, the 
Boniface in Anagni, and made himself master of his ee ee ree eee 
person im by Guido della Torre. At Milan he received the 
people of Anagni, and returning to Rome, himself iron crown of Lombardy; and, having received the oath 
the ion of the Orsini. But indi ion at of fidelity from the states, succeeded in most of them A.D, 1311. 
the late insult offered him, had e violent in pacifying the factidns. But a sedition was soon ex- 
passions of the pope. He soon offence at his pro- cited at Milan, by a demand of a considerable contri« 
tectors, and —— i — — — he was ——— the poverty welled Gy yore aes fm! 
prevented ini, to his apart- ; and although it was qu expulsion 
mt Guida della Torre and his tamil , yet it spread to. the 
1. occa- he refused all sustenance, and the following morning other towns; and Henry was obliged to reduce Lodi, 
was found dead in his chamber, having repeatedly Como, and Cremona. But Brescia resisted him, and 
dashed his head against the wall. only capitulated after a tedious siege. Genoa was next 
Into the transactions of Lombardy at this period, it visited by Henry, where he met a similar reception; 
is impossible for ws to enter at large, from the intri- Joyal at first, but they, too, were disgusted by his 
* cacy of its revolations, and the rapid changes inthe rapacious exaction. In the mean time, the king of 
government j engaged in Naples and the Florentines for war; and it 
ineffectual ‘its tyrants. The king of was only by'means of Count Guido, and the Ghibelines 
the Romans, Austria, fally occupied in*tom- of Tuscany, that Henry escaped the Florentines, while 
‘bating his German rivals, could take no interest in the on his way to Pisa. At that city his iary wants 
affairs of Italy, and the king of France alone were supplied ; and, after being treated with the great- . 
any influence. Benedict XI. who succeeded Boniface, est respect for two months, he ed to Rome, at 
having retired from. Rome, where his power was the head of an army of exiles of the Ghibeline and Bian- 
thwarted by the cardindls of the Orsini and Colonna chi factions. The troops of Naples had, however, ta- 
familiés, took up his residence at Perugia, where his ken possession of the Vatican; and the ceremony of his 
first act was to excommunicate those concerned in the coronation was performed, in the church of the Lateran, 
outrages offered to his . But Philip, who by three cardinals appointed by Clement for this pur- A.D. 1312. 
su himself incl in this sentence, dread- .. He then returned to Tuscany, and sat down be- 
more decided opposition, contrived to have a poison Florence ; but, although that state had received 
1904. administered to Benedict, which occasioned his death considerable reinforcements, it did not venture to attack 
in a few days. © him. Having thus defied Florence; the emperor en- 
«The contest in the conclave lasted nearly a year, but camped at Poggibonzi, where he solemnly pronounced 
at the artifices of Philip prevailed, the new sentence against the king of Naples; and the Floren- 
pope, ¥. took up his residence in France, and tines, who had now entered into a solemn treaty with 
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Robert, and acknowledged him as their protector and 
lord, were included in the same condemnation. The 
emperor having now formed an alliance with Frederic, 
king of Sicily, and received an additional body of Ger- 
man troops, and the promise of aid from the Pisan 
and Genoese fleets, proceeded to invade the kingdom 
of Naples. But these preparations were rendered nu- 
gatory, by the sudden death: of Henry, while ‘on his 
march at Bonconvento, near Sienna ; and this unexpect- 
ed event occasioned the immediate dispersion of his ar- 
my. The body of the deceased emperor was magnifi- 
cently entombed at Pisa; arid that republic, justly 
alarmed for its safety, took into pay about 1000 Ger- 
man soldiers, under the command of Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, on whom they conferred the lordship of 
their city. : ; } . 

This general proceeded to. attack Lucca, which he 
surprised, and gave up to pijlage... He next laid siege 
to the castle of Montecatini, but was attacked by the 
Florentines, under the command of Philip, prince of 
Tarento, brother to Robert of Naples. But the Pisan 
troops were victorious ; and after a severe engagement, 
in which Peter, prince of Naples, and Charles, son of 
Philip of Tarento, were slain, the Florentines were put 
to flight, with the loss of 2000 killed, and 1500 prison- 
ers, 

But the tyranny of Uguccione, after this victory, soon 
occasioned his downfal. The people of Lucea, indig- 
nant at the arrest of their brave countryman Castraca- 
ni, were the first to revolt ;.'and while Uguccione 
marched with his troops against that city, its example 
was followed by Pisa: and thus excluded from both 
states, he was forced to take refuge at the court of 
Cane Grande della Scala, at Verona. His retreat was 
followed by a general peace in Tuscany. 

In Lombardy, the prince of Verona had made him- 
self master of Vicenza, then under the government of 
Padua, the only remaining free state of Lombardy ; 
and obliged the latter state to accede to an unfavoura- 
ble treaty. But the Paduans having infringed the 
treaty, were so powerfully attacked, that, feeling the 
want of a leader, they were obliged to confer the sove- 
reignty on James of Carrara, in whose family it long 
continued. Not Jong after, Cremona was taken by Ga- 
leazzo Visconti, and added to the territory of Milan: 
When the Lombards lost their liberties, they lost with 
them their former enterprizing spirit of commerce, 
which was transferred to the still flourishing republics 
of Tuscany ; and, although encouragement was given 
to poetry and the arts, at the courts of the petty sove- 
reigns of Lombardy, it is remarkable that the objects 
of it were generally natives of other states. 

At this period, the succession to the empire was con- 
tested by Louis of Bavaria, supported by. John, king 
of Bohemia, son of the late emperor; and Frederic of 
Austria. 

' Pope Clement V. having died at Avignen, was suc- 
ceeded by John XXII. who directed his chief’ attention 
to raise again the Guelph party in Lombardy, and 
humble the rising power ‘of the Visconti, but without 
success ; for Galeazzo, son of Matthew Visconti, retain- 
ed the power. of his father, and was assisted by Louis 
of Bavaria, who had defeated his rival. The pope, in- 
dignant at this protection given. by Louis, notwith- 
standing his protestations, proceeded to depose and ex- 
communicate him. Louis had, however, now acquiréd 
an adherent, whose victories made more impression 
than the papal anathemas. This was Castrueen Cas- 


tracani of Lucca, who had made himself master of Pis< ° 
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toia; and, assisted by Visconti, had completely defeat. 
ed the Florentine army,gand taken thejr 

mond de Cardone prisoner, wh 
triumph to Lucca, after insulting ‘the Florentines by 
encamping under the walls of the city, and actually ce« 
lebrating games there. The Florentines now had re« 
course to the king of Naples, on’ whose son, Charles, 
duke of Calabria, they conferred, for ten years, the mi- 
litary. government. In the mean time, Louis arrived 
at Trent, where, at a meeting of the Ghibeline deputies, 
he openly accused the pope of heresy. At Milan he 
received the iron crown; but jealous of Visconti, who: 
had so eminently served him, he expelled him from the 
city, and imprisoned his adherents. He'next forced Pisa 
to open her gates to him; and, accompanied by Cas- 
truecio, whom he created duke of Lucca and Pistoia,’ 
proceeded to Rome, where he was invested with the 
imperial crown; without the authority of the pope. | In 
the mean time, the duke of Calabria having taken Pis- 
toia, Castruccio returned to Tuscany, and was success~ 
ful in recovering it; but died, in consequence of the 
fatigue he underwent, aged 47. Galeazzo Visconti, 


who served in’ his army, fell also'a victim to fatigue ;_ 


and their deaths were soon followed by that of the 
duke of Calabria: and the republic of Florence was 
released at once from the dread of a powerful antagon- 
ist, and a foreign lord. ¢ 
. The conduct of the emperor now rendered him ha- 
ted and despised in Italy. Having deprived the child- 
ren of Castruccio of Lucca, he actually set it up to 
sale, and disposed of it to a Genoese nobleman; and 
his conduct to his other allies was no less disgraceful. 
Milan was regained by Azzo Visconti, who refused ad- 
mittance to Louis; and that prince, still farther weak- 
ened by the death of Cane della Scala of Verona, re- 
tired to Bavaria, to defend himself against the attacks 
of the Austrian family. On the retreat of Louis, John, 
king of Bohemia, son of the emperor Henry VII. en~ 
tered Lombardy, and in one year made himself lord of 
many of the principal cities. His success was but 
transient; the king of Naples, and.the republic of Flo- 
rence, first attacked him, and were even joined by their 
ancient antagonists, the Ghibeline princes of Lombardy, 
and the emperor; and the king of Bohemia, unable to 
withstand such a confederacy, retired to Paris, having 
first sold the sovereignty of the states which had sub- 
mitted to him. Dheity Siva *s 
During the pontificate of Benedict XIT. the succes- 
soy of John XXII. the rising power of Florence is the 
chief object worthy attention. Having obtained, in 
addition to their former allies, the assistance of the re- 
public of Venice, they succeeded in humbling Mastino. 
della Scala of Verona, who had made himself master of 
Lueca ; and soon after purchased from him that city, 
of which, however, the Pisans contrived’ to gain 
session, and defeated the Florentines. Walter de Bri- 
enne, titular duke of Athens, the general.of the troops 
of Florence, had, by his intrigues, persuaded the peo- 
ple to appoint him lord of the city; and, desirous to 
make himself completely sovereign, betrayed the in- 
terests of the “state, by making peace with the Pisans, 
and giving up all claims on Lucca. His power, how- 
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ever, was not of long continuance ; the citizens rose in Duke oi 


a body, and, having ) 
had been the tools of his’ tyranny, forced him to take 
refuge in his palace; from which he fled privately on 
‘the 26th July, 1843: a day, whose anniversary conti- 
nued to beheld sacred at Florence. = 0 
The expulsion of the es of Athens, was 


put to death the ministers who fala 
Florene 


followed. 


A. D. 1345. 
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without success. Scoahedbiek amen 
the rest of Tuscany was annoyed by a body of 2000 
aes, which had been in the service 
beaded by a German, styling himself 
Guarniari, laid waste and plundered the whole 
. The smaller states were to get rid of 
ys” as it was by the pay- 
—omen oem rreean aes yee 2 i 
parts o ne a mme , they: 
Germiany loaded with booty. The impunity 
piensiieeiiel aden , held out encourage- 
similar adventurers, w we shall afterwards 
acting a considerable part in the affairs of Italy. 
i of Naples was now destined again to 
of war. On the death of king Robert, 
arrived at the advanced age of eighty, he was 
eceeded by his grand-daughter Jane, or Joan, who 
married to her cousin Andrew, second son of Cari- 
king of Hungary. But the criminal passion of 
queen for his cousin Louis, prince of Tarento, on 
h one side, and the jealousy, violent tem 
= of Andrew, on = other, a this os 
u py. At length the party a ed to Jane, de- 
termined to di the king; and, with the know- 
and participation of the queen, soon carried their 
barbarous manner. 
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Clement V1. imomediately insisted on the 


Rome, under ; and by a famine 
adnahictnepdir chldusaes tioned op aathesen 
re ean outed 
of three following years country 

the continent, from whence it passed to Britain, and 
even to Iceland. In | its ravages were tremen- 
dous. In the city and territory of Florence alone, Boc- 
cace estimates the number of deaths at 100,000; and 
at Pisa, out of ten persons, seven fell victims to 
the contagion. dreadful scourge ocvasioned a 
temporary cessation of war in the north of Italy. In 
the south, it compelled the king of Hungary to eva- 
pore aes a emily zd be ah aes 
and her second husband, of Tarento, fled to 
Provence, . His retreat enabled them to return ; and, on 
his second invasion, Jane, having obtained from him a 
truce, to have her conduct investigated by the 


inv 

decision of the court of Avignon was in 

favour: The pope acknowledged Louis of Tarento 
ey pe or ged ad 

to king ungary, to expences of 

war, But that monarch declared, that he did not make 

war for money, but to avenge the death of his brother 
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the 
presented by Barnabas and Galeazzo, who, having pois 
soned their elder brother Matthew, .divided between 
them their dominions ; and’exercised throughout Lom- 
bardy, on their subjects and their enemies, cruelties 
equal to, if not surpassing, those of Eccelino Romano. 
In Tuscany, the rivalship of Florence and Pisa, of 
Sienna and Perugia, kept alive constant warfare ; and 
the bands of adventurers employed in their wars, spent 
the short intervals of tranquillity in. o ing the 
smaller states, and plundering the peasantry.. Naples 
was overrun by bands of the same description, whose 
depredations, the feeble and dissolute government’ of 
that kingdom was unable to repress. In Romagna, 
the troops of Innocent VI. had succeeded in executing 
the designs of his predecessors, and subjected to his im-' 
mediate sway all the free cities and independent nobles. 
Bologna was the last that surrendered, being also at- 
tacked by the army of Barnabas Visconti. That lord 
immediately declared war against the pope, but was at 
first repulsed by the troops of the king of Hungary, his 
ally. Barnabas, however, having joined the Pisans, en- 

aged in his service a band of English adventurers, com- 
manded by John Hawkwood, and proceeded against 
Florence. His new auxiliaries had introduced with 
them what was more fatal than the arms of Visconti, 
the plague, which again commenced its ravages in Flo- 
rence, and obliged its citizens to remain spectators of 
the devastations occasioned. by the combined armies, 
with whom their general Malatesti had a treasonable 
connection. At length, the Visconti having concluded 


_@ separate treaty with the pope, the example was fol- 
by Pisa and Florence, and a few years of tran- A.D. 1364 


lowed 
quillity were given to Tuscany. 

On the death of pope Innocent, Urban V. had re- 
turned to Rome, aware that his presence was necessary 
in Italy to check the power of the Visconti; who, be- 
ing now allied by marriage to the kings of France and 


England, set no bounds to their ambition. For this charles rv. 
Charles IV, entered visits ltaly. 


oe at his desire, the em 
taly with a powerful army ; but the Visconti, aware of 
his avarice, procured a peace by the advance of a sum 
of money, His other transactions in Italy were of 
a similar nature : for money he granted a peace to the 
Pisans and. Florentines ; and, for a similar reason, li- 
berty to the ye ow Lucea. Having attenipted to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Sienna, his troops were defeat~ 
ed, and he himself obliged to secure his safety by flight. 
His return to Germany was soon followed by that of 
the pope to Avignon, after venting his wrath by ex- 
communicating Visconti: a sentence which 
that tyrant so much disregarded, that he forced the le~ 
gates actually to swallow the bulls which they had pre« 
sented to him. 

On the death of Urban, Gregory XI. recommended 
war; but the Florentines, distrusting him, concluded 
an — noel ae oe The + om hes the church 

in rebelled, regory was obliged to visit Italy, 
arte first condemned the Florentines. But these res 

blicans, despising the interdict, continued the war, 

Soviohe en in their service Hawkwood and the 
— condottieri, At length, Bologna having de- 

ed itself from the league, and made a separate trea- 
ty with the pope, a congress met at Sarzana to nego- 
ciate a gen It was, however, suddenly diss 
solved by the death of G 
duced important changes in the state of Italy. 

As there was a aga Fo! Limousin cardinals in the 

¥ 


of the Visconti. That family was now re- History. 


an event which pro- A. D. 1376, 
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midable league being formed against him, the elder History. 


History. conclave, the election fell on the archbishop of Bari, 
“—_~"_ who took the name of Urban VI. a person entirely de- 


voted to their views. But his election was opposed by 
the other cardinals ; and, as his character soon shewed 
itself in his imprudent and violent conduct, his enemies 
in the college having assembled, declared the election 
illegal, and nominated Robert of Geneva, who took the 
name of Clement VII. To him, Spain, France, and 
Naples adhered; while Urban was acknowledged in 
Italy, Germany, England, Hungary, and Portugal. 
This schism almost completely destroyed the papal au- 
thority ; for neither the one nor the other | omae could, 
from their individual character, command the respect 
of the Christian world, 

The schism in the church was followed by general 
revolutions in Italy. At Florence, the family of the 
Albizzi having endeavoured to expel their political ri- 
‘vals from the city by force of arms, were successfully 
opposed by Salvestro di Medici and Benedetto Alberti; 
but. during these commotions, the Ciompi, or lowest 
class of artizans, having taken arms, defeated the ma- 
gistrates and officers of justice, effected a temporary 
change in the government ; but this new administration 
was (as might be supposed) of no long duration ; and, 
after a few weeks, the Alberti and Medici families ac- 
quired the ascendancy. . } 

The’same year, Galeazzo Visconti died at Milan, and 
was succeeded by John Galeazzo, his son. The death 
of the emperor Charles IV. soon followed, and Wren- 
ceslaus, his son, was elected king of the Romans. The 
antipope Clement, hitherto protected by queen Jane, 
was forced, by the machinations of Urban, to take re- 
fuge at Avignon. The pope also raised up a rival 
against the queen, in the person of Charles Durazzo, 
her nephew, the legitimate heir of the crown; al- 
though Jane had adopted, as her son and successor, 
Louis of Anjou, brother of king Charles V. of France. 

The army of Charles, consisting chiefly of adventu- 
rers, and a few Hungarians, passing through Tuscany, 
made a conquest of Arezzo. At Rome, Charles recei- 
ved the investiture of the kingdom, and took the title 


Death of of Charles III. and then made’ himself master of Na- 
Queen Jane ples, without opposition. The queen having surren- 


dered herself, was smothered to death by his orders. 
Louis of Anjou immediately asserted his rights, and 


A, D. 1384, invaded Naples with a powerful army; but his death 


at Bari dispersed his troops, and left Charles, for a 
time, without a competitor. He, however, only survi- 
ved one year, being murdered in Hungary, (whither 
he was called by the barons of that country,) by order 
of the widow and daughter of king Louis. His son 
Ladislaus, only ten years old, was left under the care 
of his mother Margaret; but a powerful party in the 
kingdom proclaimed Louis II. of Anjou, also a minor ; 
and Naples, torn by the contests of the rival factions, 
remained in a state of anarchy. 

In the mean time, John Galeazzo Visconti having 
poisoned his uncle Barnabas, and being now sole mas- 
ter of Milan and its conquests, aimed at the dominion 
of all Lombardy. The Venetians had incited Antonio 
della Scala of Verona to make war against Francisco 
Carrera of Padua, who had formerly assisted the king 
of Hunga’ against them; but Visconti, having al- 
lied himself with the latter prince, made himself 
master of Vicenza and Verona, and obliged della Sca- 
la to take refuge at Venice. In order to evade his 
promise of ving up Vicenza to. Carrara, he next 
agreed with the Venetians to divide the Paduan terri- 
tories, and made war on his former ally. On this for« 


Carrara abdicated in favour,of his son Francisco No. —\—" 


vello, and retired to Treviso.” , 

That prince, however, unable to defehd himself, was,’ 
with his father, obliged to surrender ; but the treache-: 
rous Visconti immediately threw them into prison. 
Having thus overcome his two principal rivals, he: 
might now be considered as master of Lombardy, as 
the families of Savoy,’Monferrat, Gouzaga, and Esté, 
were his allies, or rather dependants. character: 
of this new disturber of Italy differed greatly from: 
former conquerors. Incapable of heading an army, and 
of a timid and suspicious nature, his plans as a states-. 
man were bold and enterprising: trusting to others. 
the execution of his designs, his measures were taken 
with promptitude and decision; while no feelings of 
justice or humanity, of shame or remorse, ever impe- 
ded his unprincipled ambition. 

His views were now directed to Tuscany, where he 
attempted (though without success) to make himself 
master of Pisa. He next endeavoured to excite the 
jealousy of the other states against the Florentines, 
whom he justly regarded as his most formidable oppo-- 
nents; but they, aware of his designs, prepared, in 
conjunction with the Bolognese, to defend themselves 


against his attacks. In the mean time, Francisco - 


Novello Carraro, having discovered that Visconti in- 
tended to put ‘him to death, escaped with his family 
from his place of confinement, and, after a series of in- 
teresting adventures, at length succeeded in reaching 
Florence, where he ieft his wife and children. » He 
then proceeded to Bologna, and, receiving from that 
republic promises of support, repaired to Bavaria, and 
pours the duke to lead his army into Italy in be- 

lf of the Florentines, While he was thus employed, 
the army of Visconti, and his allies, amounting to 


15,000 horse, and 6000 infantry, proceeded into Tus- 4, p, 1390, 


cany. The united army of Florence and Bologna was 
far inferior in number; but its commander, Hawk- 
wood, was greatly superior to the Milanese generals. » 
But, before any action could take place, Carrara, at the 
head of a few hundred men, had, without waiting for 
the Bavarians, passed through the Venetian into the 
Paduan territory. His former subjects received him 
with enthusiasm ; and having, during the night, en 
tered the city by the bed of the Brenta, he easily over« 
powered John Galeazzo’s soldiers, and once more be- 
came lord of Padua. But the Florentines were not so 
fortunate in all their allies. The duke of Bavaria, who 


andria, and died soon 


exposed Hawkwood and the Florentine army, who had Hawkwood. 


advanced towards Milan, to ‘the most imminent 

ger, the Milanese ge having cut the dikes of the | 
Adige, and inundated the valley of Verona, where 
they were encamped; but Hawkwood, leaving his 
camp, to deceive the enemy, marched during the night 
through the inundated plain, and, after much fatigue 


and danger, at length arrived,in Tuscany. A short , 
peace followed, but was soon disturbed by the machi- aetna 


nations of Visconti; and the next ten years contain no- 
thing but events of the same nature. The emperor . 
Wenceslaus having in vain attempted to obtain money, 
by offering his assistance against Visconti, at length 
concluded an alliance with him, and erected his domi- 
nions into a regular fief of the empire, with the title of 
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‘History. duke of Milan. ‘Successive intrigues made him master menced the war by the invasion of Tuscany, but his History. 
_ “=~ of Pisa, Sienna, and Perugia ; and Florence, deserted projects were thwarted by the military skill of Mon. =~ 


tone; while the Florentines, assisted by Louis II. of 
Anjou, who had received the investiture of Naples, 
carried the war into the states of the church, and made : 


of 
by her allies, alone remained unsubdued. In the mean 
.D. 1100. time, the princes of the empire deposed the emperor 


> 


: A.D. 1402. 


Wenceslaus for incapacity, and elected Rupert, elector- 
on the express condition of his revoking the 

of the dukedom of Milan. This prince was not, 
[ameme acknowledged by Boniface 1X. who was un- 
wis to incur the displeasure of Visconti. Having, 
i ing, contracted an alliance with the Floren- 

i he scteah Eeaairdy with an army ; but, being 


archbishop of Cologne, having left him, and return- 
Sableninestbel aacihiined tu seencte, tn a state of inac- 
tivity, and soon after to evacuate Italy. 

Visconti now turned his arms against John Benti- 
voglio, lord of Bologna, and, bei we capes iy | 
the city, put him to death. was now le’ 
without an ally ; all the cities which formerly served as 
outlets for its‘commerce were in the hands of its ene- 
my, and its citizens were reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress, when Providence interfered in their behalf: the 
Rlegue again broke out in Lombardy, and the tyrant of 

was cut off in the midst of his successful career. 


Padua against him. 
throw himself on their mercy ; 
inflexible, and this gal 


ce of that state. This was the first de- 
yom ws from its former liberal policy ; 
decay of its civil liberties, may be 
dated from its first war aon gee The papal chair 
was —= filled by Gregory = a XIII. 
was antipope at AVi ; but ergy, W of 
ee pr prevail on theca to toler 

il. The popes at first 


cardinals, with deputies of the clergy 
different states, assembled at Pisa. The first 


name of Alexander V. under the 
calling another council, for the reforma 
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' regained the city of Milan, 


_ cil at Constance.—On the 


themselves masters of Rome. But Alexander V. did 


not live to enter that city, having died at Bologna, A. D. 1410. 


His death was generally ascribed to the effects of poi- 
son, administered to him by Cardinal Cossa, who was 
elected his successor, under the name of John XXIII. 
Louis of Anjon, after two unsuccessful campaigns, at 
length defeated Ladislaus at Rocca-secca ; but, unable 
to improve his victory, was again forced to return to 
France, and interfere no more with the affairs of Italy. 
The pope was forced to leave Rome, and take refuge 
at Florence ; and that state, menaced by the Neapoli- 
tan troops, commanded by Sforza, were on the point of 
concluding a treaty with him, when Ladislaus was at-. 
tacked by a disease, said to have been occasioned by 
his excesses, which soon terminated in his death. 

In Lombardy, John Maria Visconti, Duke of Mi- 
lan, and Facino Cane, his principal general, were mur- 
dered by Hector, a aoaieet son of Barnabas Visconti ; 
but Philip Maria, the second son of John Galeazzo, 
having marrietl the widow of Cane, (aged 40, while he 
was only 20), was followed by the soldiery, and soon 


The death of the emperor Rupert was followed by 
the election of Sigismund, king of Hungary, who, 
anxious to put an end to the schism in the church, 
prevailed on John XXIII. to call another general coun- 
roceedings of this cele- 
brated assembly, it is im le to dwell here. After 
long deliberations, John XXIII., and his two rivals, 
G 1X. and Benedict XIII. were deposed: the 
abuses m the church, and the vices of the clergy, were 
exposed without any steps being taken for their re~ 
formation ; while their zeal inst reformers was 
shewn, by the cruel execution of John Huss, and his 
disciple Jerome of Prague, although the former had 
received a guarantee of safety from the emperor. At 
length a new head was given to the church, in the 

vson of Martin V. of the Colonna family, and his 


act was to dissolve the council, and reserve to 4, p, 1418, 


himself the farther reformation of the clergy. 

At Naples, Jane I]. the sister and successor of La- 
dislaus, Red married James of Bourbon, Count de la 
Marche ; but that prince, irritated by the irregularities 
of his wife, paceres her so ill, that the people of Na- 
ples revolted against him ; and, the pope, having de- 
clared in favour of the queen, he returned to France, 
where he soon after died in a convent. But Louis 
III. of Anjou, having asserted his claims to Naples, 
succeeded in obtaining the concurrence of Martin, and 


the assistance of Sforza. On the other hand, Jane had War of Na. 
onzo of Arragon, to ples. : 


recourse to the alliance of Alph 
whose family the crown of Sicily had again returned, 
whom she adopted as her heir. She also engaged in her 
service, Braccio Mentone, ~ had aoe established 
himself in the principality of Perugia, his native city. 
This war was em vaes « in two years, by the inter- 
vention of the , and Louis again retired to Pro- 
vence. But A , jealous of the influence of Ca- 
raccioli, the queen’s favourite, caused him to be ar- 
rested, and attempted to seize the queen, who had re- 
course to the protection of Sforza, who defeated Al- 
phonzo, but was obliged to retreat to Aversa. Jane 
now chose Louis as her successor, and was assisted by 
the armies of the Duke of Milan, and Francis Sforza, 
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the successor to the command of the troops of. his fa- 
ther, who was drowned in crossing the river Pescara, 

The party of Jane was successful, Don Pedro, bro- 
ther to Alphonzo, was obliged to yield Naples, and 
shut himself up in a fortress ; and the queen was com- 

letely re-established in her authority, by the decisive 
Battle of Aquila, and the death of Montone. The re- 
mains of his band of adventurers, entered into the 
Florentine service, under the command of Nicholas 
Piccinino. Martin V. resumed the territories wrested 
from the church; and of all the principality of Brac- 
cio, nothing was left to his son Count Oddo, but the 
castle of Montone. 

At this period, the chief influence at Florence was 
possessed by Nicholas d’Uzzano, of the same party 
and policy as Maso Albizzi; but, notwithstanding his 
power, the Medici, at the head of the democratical 


_ party, were gradually increasing in-wealth and autho- 
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Florence. 
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Third wan 


rity, and John di Medici, (father of the great Cosmo), 
now attained to the office of gonfalonier of justice. 

A treaty had been concluded with Philip Visconti ; 
but the ambitious spirit of that prince soon excited 
new wars and revolutions. Francis Carmagnola, his 
general, had succeeded in the conquest of Genoa, 
which was in a state of anarchy from its intestine dis- 
cords. This was followed by the acquisition of Parma 
and Bergando; and Brescia and Crema were surren- 
dered to ‘his arms. Bellinzona, Duomo d’Ossola, 
and the Levantine Valley, were next wrested from the 
Swiss: but 3000 of that gallant nation having crossed 
Mount St. Gothard, attacked the army of Carmagnola, 
which, although consisting of 24,000, was with diffi. 
culty able to keep its ground, and the Swiss were per- 
mitted to retire unmolested, 

The interference of Visconti, in the affairs of Romag- 
na, after the death of Montone, was considered by the 
Florentines as an infraction of the treaty, and war was 
immediately commenced; but the republicans were 
defeated in six successive battles, and obliged to apply 
for aid to the senate of Venice. In the meantime, 
Carmagnola, having incurred the jealousy of Philip, 
had fled to Venice, where, eager for an opportunity of 
revenge, he zealously pleaded the cause of Florence; 
and the senate, roused by his exhortations, placed him 
at the head of their troops. Brescia soon submitted ; 
and the duke, alarmed, acceded to a peace with the re- 
publicans, allowing them to retain their conquest. 
But the Milanese, dissatisfied with the terms of the 
peace, prevailed on Philip immediately to break the 
treaty, and invade Mantua. His troops were at first 
victorious ; the event of a second battle was doubtful ; 
but in the third, which was fought at Macalo, on the 
QOglio, Charles Malatesti was completely defeated, and, 
with 8000 men, was taken prisoner by Carmagnola. 
They were, however, released next day, by the gene- 
rosity ‘of that leader and his soldiers ; but this act ex- 
cited the suspicions of the supreme council of Venice, 
and afterwards occasioned his ruin, 

This defeat occasioned a second peace between Phi- 
lip and the republics. But the attempts of Florence 
against Lucca, being frustrated by Sforza and Peccini- 
ni, now in the pay of the duke, the war was again res 
newed, but with: less favourable auspices. The Vene- 
tian fleet on the Po, was. almost entirely destroyed. by 
the Milanese, and the army of Carmagnola surprised 
and routed near Soncino by Sforza, while in Tuscany, 
Piccinino made demonstrations against Pisa, and laid 
waste the Florentine territory. After his defeat, Car- 
magnola continued for some. time in a state of inaction, 


LY.: 


which increasing the suspicions of the Venetian,coun- History, _ 
cil, he was invited to Venice, to give his adyice on the 
state of affairs ; but no soontr had he arrived, than he 4 
was thrown into prison, and after a séeret.trial; where 

he suffered the torture of the rack, was publicly be- a, D. 1432 
headed in St. Mark’s place. His trial was never made 7 
public, but throughout Italy he was generally consi- 

dered as a victim rather to the jealousy, than the res 

venge of the Venetians. ; 

In the meantime, Martin V. had been succeeded in 
the pontificate, by Gabriel Condolmieri, a. Venetian, : 
who embraced the cause of the republics and .of the 
Orsini at Rome. But this pope, who took the name 4 
of Eugene IV. was hasty and passionate, and his whole 
reign exhibits a series of contests with the Colonna; 
the Hussites in Bohemia; the council at Basle for the 
reformation of the church ; and his own vassals in Ro« 
magna. 

The emperor Sigismond now entered Italy, and at Visit of the 
Milan received the iron crown, but-without obtaining emperor 
an interview with the duke. He then succeeded in Sigismund. 
restoring peace between the republics and Philip; and, ' 
repairing to Rome, was invested with the imperial 
crown, from whence, after attempting in vain to act as 
mediator between the pope and the council of Basle, 
he returned to Germany, convinced by experience, - 
that it was in vain for an emperor, without an army, 
to interfere in the affairs of Italy. — 

The death of queen Jane LI. of Naples, now re- Contests for 
kindled the war in that country. .The Neapolitans the crown 
embraced the party of Rene of Anjou, son of Louis of Naples. 
III., while the duke of Suessa, the prince of Tarento, 
and the Count of Fondi, declared in favour of Alphon- 
zo of Arragon. The latter prince, whose actions enti« 

tled him tothe appellation of the magnanimous, havin 

en the Genoese fleet near Gaeta, was defeated, 

and with his brothers madea prisoner, and conveyed, 

by order of Visconti, from Genoa to Milan. Here his 

brilliant talents and amiable manners were more effec« 

tual than his arms; and the duke, persuaded by his 

arguments, renounced his connection with the French, 

and allied himself to his captive, whom he immediately 

set at liberty. But the Genoese, on receiving Visconti’s 

orders to reconvey Alphonzo to Naples, determined no 

longer to be the submissive slaves of his caprice; and 

expelling the Milanese governor, and the garrisons of 

Genoa and Savona, reasserted their liberty, and leagued ~ 

themselves with the Venetians and Florentines. The 4. p, 1435 

ruling party in the latter state was now that of the : 

Medici. Two years before, the death of Nicholas 

d’Uzzano, who had kept in order the rival factions, 

had thrown the chief power into the hands of Rinaldo 

Albizzi, who having brought Cosmo di Medici to trial, 

obtained his banishment to Padua. Not content with - 

the exile of his rival, Rinaldo proposed to attack those 

magistrates who opposed his measures’; ‘but in this his 
. friends refused their aid.. The magistrates soon after 

having cited him.to appear, to give an account:of his 
conduct, on his resistance, exiled him and his: principal 
adherents, and recalled Cosmo di Medici. «Rinaldo, 

who took refuge at Milan, incited Visconti again to 

make war on Florence, and Piccinino again invaded: 

Tuscany. This war, which continued for five years, 

with various success, is more‘interesting from the mili« 

tary atchievements of Sforza and Piccinino, than the. 

importance of its results to the parties‘concerned. It 

was at length terminated by Visconti, whorsubmitted Peace of 

the terms of the treaty to.the arbitration of Sforza, the Capriana. 
- commander of the republican troops, whose interest 4+ D. 1441. _ 
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he attempted to conciliate, by conferring upon him the 
hand of Bianca Visconti, i Siidtrg! ‘Claaphieer, with 
Cremona and Pontremoli as a dowry. 

In the ‘Eugene IV. “had been declared 
contumacious by the council of Basle, which elected, as 
his successor, VILL. of Savoy, who resigning 
i dominions to his son, took the name of 


: John Palaeologus VI. and the 
deputies of the Greek church met, in order, if possible, 
to effect a union between the churches. 

Three years before this 


Sforza prepared to march to the assistance of Rene, 
‘of his son-in-law, hinted to Eu- 
to recover the mar- 
; and sent Piccinino to 
ing these transactions, 


za was re-established at Ancona, and the war was even 
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‘however, continued only one 


‘but his cause was warmly adopted by Cosmo di 


857 
vered by whom their former proffers had been frus- 
trated, applied to Sforza, who deserting the republic 
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of Milan, entered into the service of Venice. The war, treaty of 


lon 
tians, worn out by the len 
persuaded by the Milanese to accede to a treaty; to 
which Sforza at first pretended to accede, but having 
gained the alliance of the Duke of Savoy, continued to 

on the war. Milan was now visited by a dread-. 
ful famine, and the army of Sforza cut off all supplies ; 


‘the misery of the people at length raised them in an 


insurrection against the government; the gates were 


‘thrown open, and Sforza, entering the city at the head 


of his , Was acknowl rince and ‘duke of 
oP orale edged p 


ger, for the Vene- prescia. 
of the war, were easily A. D. 1499. 


A formidable league was soon formed against ‘the Francis 


new sovereign, by t 


Venetians and king of Naples, Sforza, 
edi- Guks of 


ci, and the Florentines. Hlostilities were, for a short ra” 1450. 


time, delayed by the visit and coronation of the em 
ror Frederic [If. of Austria; but, immediately on iis 
‘departure, Tuscany was invaded by Ferdinand, duke 
of Calabria, natural son to Alphonzo, while the duke 
of Milan was attacked by the Venetians, the duke of 
Savoy, and the marquess of Montferrat.. Rene of An- 
ie u, however, having entered Italy at the desire of 

and the Florentines, effectually checked the. pro- 
gress of Piccinino and the Venetians; and the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, having excited a ge- 
neral alarm and desire for , a treaty was con- 
cluded at Lodi, between the Venetians and duke of- 
Milan, to which the king of Naples soon after ac- 
ceded. 

Nicholas V, a 
ragement to the restorers of literature, was now dead, 
and his successor was Alphonzo Borgia, who was 
named Calixtus III. The war of Genoa is now the 
chief object of interest in the affairs of Italy. That 
state had, for many years, carried on war with Al- 
phonzo of Naples, with various success, At length, 
weakened by intestine discords, and the destruction of 
their colonies by the Turks, the Genoese threw them- 
selves under the protection of Charles VII. of France, 
whom they acknowledged their lord, and received a 
French garrison, under the command of John, son of 
Rene of Anjou, who took the title of duke of Calabria. 

The death of Alphonzo, at Naples, occasioned new 


On receiving this intelligence, Calixtus III. imme- 
diately declared the kingdom forfeited to the holy see, 
by the extinction of the legitimate line. But Ferdi- 
nand was acknowl 1 by the liament of Naples, 
and on the death of Calixtus, which happened soon 
after, Pius II. confirmed his right, and, along with 
Sforza; embraced warmly his interest. The Floren- 
tines and Venetians remained neutral. On the other 
hand, the arrival of the Duke of Calabria excited a 

eral insurrection among the Neapolitan barons, and 
Ferdinand, defeated at Sarno, with difficulty retained 
Naples. 

n the meantime, a new revolution at Genoa occa- 
sioned the expulsion of the French, and the fleet of 
Rene was defeated; and his son, unable to receive 
succours from France, and deserted by many of his 
principal generals, was forced to evacuate N: At 
this period, Louis XI. of France, desirous of acquiring 
the friendship of Sforza, ceded to him his rights over 
Genoa; and the violence of the i 


igning party there, 
haviog ccehaloned ah insutredtiay, the sats at Jength 


Peace of 


Lodi. 
pontiff who had given great encou- A. D. 1485. 
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submitted to his authority. Soon after this event, fol- 
lowed the death of Cosmo di Medici, whose talents and 
virtues well deserved the title conferred on him by his 
fellow-citizens, of father of his country. Pope Pius II. 
having died at Ancona, where he had repaired to join 
the crusade of the Venetians against the Turks, was 
sueceeded by Paul II, who refused to pay the contri- 
bution agreed to by his predecessor for the crusade, 
and the expedition did not take place, Sforza having 
now concluded an alliance with Louis XI. sent his son 
Galeazzo to-his aid, in the civil war in which he was 
then engaged. 

This was the last act of that great statesman and 
warrior, whose character, though tinged with the vices 
of the age, stands deservedly high in the history of his 
country. He died of a dropsy at Milan, on the 8th 
March, 1466, and his son Galeazzo was, without 7 
sition, acknowledged his successor. The death of Sfor- 
za occasioned an attempt, by the independent party at 
Florence, to throw off the yoke of Peter di Medici, but 
without success; and the struggle ended in the banish- 
ment of Acciaioli, Soderini, and other friends of liberty. 
By their influence the Venetians declared war on Flo- 
rence; but the war had no decisive results, and peace 
was concluded by the intervention of Paul II. and 
Borso of Este, duke of Ferrara and Modena. The 

ower of the Medici was now completely established 
in Florence ; and, on the death of Peter, his sons Lo- 
renzo and Juliano, the eldest of whom was only 22, 
were acknowledged chiefs of the republic. But the 
actual government of the state continued for some time 
in the hands of the same persons who, during the ill- 
ness of Peter di Medici, had, as his friends, been pos- 
sessed of the administration. 

A dangerous enemy, however, was soon raised up to 
the Medici in the person of Sixtus IV. the successor of 
Paul II. This pope, who was said to have arrived b: 
no very honourable means at that high office, devoted 
his whole influence to the advancement of his nephews ; 
some of whom, whose characters but ill qualified them 
for such situations, were elevated to the highest sta- 


tions in the church, while the others were invested 


with temporal principalities, and connected, by mar- 
riage, with the most illustrious families of Italy. Je- 
rome Riasio, one of these favoured relatives, had be- 
come intimate with Francisco Pazzi, a Florentine gen- 
tleman, whose family, having incurred the jealousy of 
Lorenzo di Medici, had retired to Rome. In him Six- 
tus found a proper instrument for the destruction of the 
Medici. It was agreed, that assassination was the only 
manner by which their measures could be effected ; 
and Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, Jacob Pazzi, uncle of 
Francisco, and other enemies of the Medici, were add- 
ed to the number of the conspirators: The time cho- 
sen for their purpose was during the festivities on the 
visit of Cardinal Riario at Florence; and the two bro- 
thers were attacked in the church during the celebra- 
tion of mass. Juliano was murdered ; but Lorenzo de- 
fending himself, was surrounded by his friends, and es- 
caped to his house. In the meantime, the archbishop 
having attempted to make himself master of the palace 
of justice, was seized, and hanged, in his priestly dress, 
from the windows of the palace. Of the conspirators, 


_ @ similar fate attended the first; the ‘others were mas- 


sacred by the people ; and Bandini, the actual murder- 
er of Juliano, who had taken refuge at Constantinople, 
was delivered up, a year after, by Mahomet IT. to the 
vengeance of Lorenzo, The pope, aware that his con- 
‘nection with the conspiracy was discovered, immediate- 


‘excommunicated. In a short time, however, the 
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ly interdicted Fiorence, on account of the death of the 


archbishop ; and, without dissembling his participation ™ 


in the crime, declared wateagainst the republic. 
About the same same 
of a similar catastrophe. 


sy 
eriod, MMlan was the scene Murder of 
aleazzo, duke of Milan, the Galeazzo 


unworthy son of Francis Sforza, had become, by his Sforza. 


tyranny and licentiousness, detested by the Milanese. 
Having at last grossly injured Jerome ‘Olgiati, that 
gentleman, assisted by Carlo Visconti and John Lam- 
_pugnani, determined to revenge himself by the assassi- 
nation of the tyrant. Their plan was successful, and 
Sforza fell a victim, in the church of St. Ambrose, to 
‘their resentment, or patriotism. Visconti and Lam- 
pogna were immediately put to death by the guards ; 


ut Olgiati suffered, with heroic fortitude; a more cruel: 


death by the hands of the executioner. The duke was 


succeeded by his son John Galeazzo, under the tutelage © 


of his mother, Bona of Savoy. This guardianship was 
disputed by the brothers of the late duke, who endea- 
voured to excite.an insurrection ; which was suppress« 
ed by the prime minister Cecco Simoneta. Octavian 
Sforza was drowned in crossing the river Adda, and 
his brothers banished to different cities. ius 

In the war between the pope and his ally, Ferdinand 
of Naples, against Florence, the latter state sustained 
the loss ‘of many of their strongest fortresses, by the 
supineness, or the treachery, ef Hercules, duke of Fer- 
rara, their general, and was obliged to apply for aid to 
the duchess of Milan and the Venetians: ‘but the for- 
mer was occupied by the revolt of the Genoese; and 
the latter, exhausted by their Turkish war, were una~« 
ble to afford any assistance. “At this period Rene, se- 
cond duke of Lorraine, began to assert his claim to the 
throne-of Naples, as representative of the house of An- 
jou; and Ferdinand, alarmed lest support should be 
afforded to him by the Florentines, began to shew him- 
self inclined towards peace. Lorenzo di Medici, whose 
affairs were now reduced to the greatest extremity, ta- 
king advantage of this inclination, determined to have 
a personal conference with the king, and proceeded to 

aples, contrary to the advice of his friends, who 
dreaded the notorious treachery of Ferdinand’s charac-~ 
ter. His enterprize, however, succeeded; and Ferdi- 
nand, convinced that the friendship of Florence was 
his best protection against the French, concluded a 
treaty ; and Lorenzo returned -to Florence, where his 
authority was now implicitly acknowled, 
power strengthened by that liberality and generosity, 
which acquired to him the title of the Magnificent. 
The capture of Otranto by the Turks, now terrified 


Sixtus into a peace with Florence, and the fortresses. 


taken during the war were restored. ; 

The last transaction of any consequence-during his 
reign, was his war, in conjunction with the king of 
Naples, the duke of Milan, (now under the direction 
of his uncle Ludovico, commonly called the Moor,) 
and the Florentines, against the Venetians, whom he 


concluded a separate treaty, which so much enra 
the pope, that it threw the gout into his head, and oc- 
casioned his death. i 


The suffrages of the cardinals were in favour of Bap- A.D. 1 


tista Cybo. This pope, who took the name of Inno- 
cent VIII. was no less lavish of the honours and trea- 
sures of the church to his natural sons, than Sixtus 
had been to his nephews; and besides this scandal, his 
indolence of temper permitted the most unbounded li- 
centioushess and venality in his court. His enmity to 


the king of Naples was soon evinced, by his interrup- . 
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tion of the commerce formerly carried on ; and the ba- 
rons, incensed by the tyranny of Alphonzo, duke of 
Calabria, having revolted, were assisted by Innocent. 
"having secured the friendship of Lo- 

di Medici and Ludovico Sforza, sent his son 
against Rome. The troops were defeated, and a 


was granted to the pope, by the intercession of 
Ferdinand ond Teabella of 2 nm and Castile. The 


Neapolit co bop Versatile , fell 
viethee te die perfidy of Ferdinand. s 
~ Tnnocent now courted the favour of Lorenzo, on 
whose son John, (afterwards Leo X.) he conferred a 
cardinal’s hat, though at that time only eight years old. 
The reign of this pontiff presents little more that is in- 
i feng ig tness of Lorenzo di Medici, 
for which we must refer our readers to the interesti 
of Mr. Roscoe. That illustrious statesmen di 
44th year, beloved and lamented by his country- 
His death was followed by that of Innocent, 
on his death-bed, itted his son to plunder 
the public treasury. His vices, however, were made 
to appear venial, whea compared with the atrocities of 
Roderigo ia, who succeeded him by the name of 
Alexander VI. This pontiff united in his own person 
all the vices of which former popes either were accused 
or were guilty; and the elevation of Borgia continues, 
to our own days, a lasting stain on the Romish church, 
The ogy ba Ludovico Sforza still continued para- 
mount at Milan, notwithstanding the majority and mar- 
riage of his nephew; but his ambition was still unsa- 
tisfied. The strict union which subsisted between Pe- 
ter, son of Lorenzo di Medici, and Ferdinand of Na- 
les, thwarted his views ; and this feeling, heightened 
by hi of Isabella, duchess of Milan, his niece, 
was the daughter of Alphonzo, duke of Calabria, 
w him to the desperate step of inviting Charles 
VIII. of dangle 5 oe to the crown < 
Naples. is youn ambitious prince ea 
nbraced the opportunity afforded him, and, entering 
Italy by the Alps of Savoy, arrived at Arti, where he 
was serzed with the l-pox, and remained for a 
month in extreme danger. Having then proceeded 
into the Milanese, he was joined Ludovico Sforza, 
who accompanied him for a few days, but retired to 
Milan on the déath of the duke, his nephew: an event 
ascribed to poison administered by Ludovico; whose 
conduct, in imprisoning the duchess and her infant son, 
and immediately as the title of duke, certainly 
ives lity to the suspicion. 
se ogee entry of Charles into Tuscany, Peter di Me- 
vain attempted to reconcile himself to him ; 
Florentines, incited by the opposite party, is- 
a decree of banishment against the Medici; and 
rance entered Florence with the pomp of 
. His entry into Rome was no less trium- 
and Alexander, who at first shut himself up in 
St. Angelo, was forced to accede to a trea- 
by Charles. A considerable change had 
place at Naples: A-few months before the 
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vive. The young king made an to 
; bud Charles (who now, for the eat thas, ‘he 


to draw his sword,) easily overpowered him, 
Man 66 retire to the isle of Ischia, and Na- 
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34 received the French monarch. The example of History. 
_ the capital was opendity followed ; and, of all the cities “Vv” 
in the kingdom, Brindisi alone retained its allegiance 

to Ferdinand. Such were the results of the expedition’ 

of Charles, and all this was achieved with astonishing 
rapidity. It was in the end of summer 1494 that the 

French army marched from Lyons, and on the 25th 

Feb following, Charles made his entry into Na- 

ples, and in a few weeks after completed the conquest’ 

of the kingdom. No sooner were the Italian poten- 

tates recovered from the surprise and panic occasioned 

by this rapid conquest, than a league was formed by 

the Venetians, the pope, and the duke of Ferrara, 

against Charles. This alliance was also joined by the 
perfidious Sforza, who began to fear that Charles would ' 
support the claims of the duke of Orleans to the duchy 

of Milan, in right of his grandmother Valentina Vis- 

conti. 

On receiving the accounts of this confederation, to Return of 
which were also joined the emperor Maximilian, his Charles, 
son the archduke Philip, ‘and Ferdinand of Spain, 

Charles recrossed the Alps with equal rapidity, and 

the troops left by him at Naples were soon expelled by 
Ferdinand II.; whose return the Neapolitans, heartil 

weary even of the short rule of the French, hailed wi 
acclamations. The death of this young prince soon - 
followed, and his uncle Frederic became his successor. 

In the mean time, Sforza, by his pride and ambition, 

had excited the hatred of all the neighbouring states, 

and especially of the Venetians and Florentines, and the 

duke of Orleans now openly asserted his rights. But 

the declining health of the king of France, for a while” 
delayed any active measures ; and on the death of that 4, p, 1493, 
monarch, the duke of Orleans, who succeeded him by 

the name of Lovis XII. was for some time too much en- 

gaged by his domestic concerns to in. Italian 

affairs. At length, an army of 30,000 French, led by 

Louis of Luxemburg, James Trivulzio, and Robert 

Stuart, Lord d’Aubigny, entered the Milanese, and, 

being joined by the Venetians, were joyfully received at 

Milan, where is for three months resided, and was 
acknowledged duke of Milan. On his return to France, 
however, Sforza, who had retired into Tyrol, again re- 
occupied Milan at the head of 15,000 Swiss; but these: 
soldiers, when opposed, at the siege of Novarro, to 

their countrymen in the French service, were persua- 

ded by the latter to desert the service of a traitor and 
assassin ; and Ludovico Sforza, attempting to escape in Captivity of 
disguise, was taken and delivered to Louis, by whose Ludovico 
order he was confined in the castle of Loches, in Tou- Sforza. 
raine, where he remained till his death, ten years after. 

In-the mean time, Cesar Borgia, by a series of the 

most detestable perfidies, had made himself master of © 
Romagna, and now turned his views to the con- 

quest of Florence ; when a considerable check was gi- 

ven to the career of his ambition by the death of Fis 

father Alexander VI. whose infamous conduct had alie- a, p, 1503.’ 
nated the minds of the Christian world from the head 

of the church. 

Pius III. his successor, only lived twenty-six days ; 
and Juliano della Renere, one of the nephews of Six- 
tus IV. was raised to the pontificate by the name of Ju- pontificate 
lius II, At the same time, the archduke Philip conclu- of Julius LI. 
ded a treaty with Louis, in the name of his father-in- 
law Ferdinand of Spain, by which it was agreed, that 
the am mee of Naples should be divided between them; 
as F ic of Naples had already eaiees and recei- 
ved a niary compensation, and a retreat in Anjou, 
from Pouis. ‘The treacherous Ferdinand, Pore as 
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only waited till-the arrival of the troops serit by the 
emperor to his assistance ; and his general Gonsalvo de 
Cordova then attacked the French troops of the duke 
of Nemours at Cerignola, and completely defeated and 
expelled them from Naples. Louis’ declining health 
put a stop to bis plans of invading Spain in revenge ; 
and. the Spaniards, on the conclusion ofa peace, remain- 
ed_in possession of Naples. Louis, however, conferred 
on Francis, count of Angouleme, the hand of his daugh- 
ter Claude, which had before been promised to Charles 
prince of Spain, son of the late archduke. Philip of Aus- 
tria; and a foundation was thus laid for, the personal 


hostility of these distinguished princes. The pope hav- , 


ing now succeeded in overthrowing the power of Bor- 
gia in Romagna, still found a check to his ambition, in 
the cities, possessed in that, country by the Venetians, 
The wealth and ambition. of that republic, had been 
long objects of jealousy to the other states of Europe ; 
the emperor Maximilian-was.actually engaged in a war 
with it ; and the intrigues of the pope soon produced 
the League of Cambray, in which the kings of France 
and Spain joined themselves to the confederacy. The 
duke of Ferrara, and the marquess of Mantua, embra- 
ced with eagerness the opportunity of throwing off the 
yoke; and, after considerable delay, Charles VIII, 
duke of Savoy, also joined the alliance. The first con- 
flict was decisive, and the defeat at Ghiana d’Adda pla- 
ced the Venetians at the mercy of the confederates ; 
but, fortunately for them, the seeds of discord. were al- 
ready sown among these ill-assorted allies. Julius es- 
pecially, having now recovered the whole of Romagna, 
and whose ambition now embraced a wider field,. ex- 
erted himself to bring about a peace ; and the Venetian 
republic, though stript of its conquests, was left invio- 
late. 

The pope, thwarted. in his projects against Ferrara 
by the interference of Louis, now set on foot an alliance, 
termed the Holy League, for the purpose of expelling 
the French from Italy. The new confederates were 
Ferdinand of Spain, the Venetians, and the Swiss. 
Powerful as were these antagonists, the army of France, 
commanded by Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours, suc- 
ceeded in raising the sieges of Brescia and Bologna, and 
at Ravenna completely routed the troops of the League ; 
but this last victory was dearly RAS bp by: the loss of 
their gallant general, who fell in a skirmish, after the 
battle, in his 21st year. The death of Foix was fatal 
to the French interest ; dissensions arose in the army ; 
Milan was.seized by the Swiss, who reinstated the: fa- 


smily of Sforza, in the person of Maximilian, son of Lu- 


dovico ; and France, invaded by the emperor and Hen- 
ry VIII. of England, became now. the theatre of the 
war; when the death of Julius, whose restless. spirit 
had animated the contest, gave a promise of repose to 
the nations, John di Medici, who assumed. the name 
Leo X. now ascended the papal chair. .The death of 
his brother Peter, in 1505, had left him the represen- 


‘tative of his family ; and a revolution in Florence, had 


raised him to the influence enjoyed by his ancestors, in 
that. state, On his accession to the pontificate, the 
French had gained considerable successes in the Milan~ 
ese; but the exertions of the Swiss again replaced 
Sforza at. Milan, and once more expelled the French 
from Italy. The League, however, was weakened by 
the defection of the king of England, who bestowed on 
Louis, now a widower, the hand of his young and beau- 


tiful sister. The aged monarch, did. not, long survive | 


this connection. His successor, Francis I. eager to re= 
cover Milan, and wipe off the stain on the glory of the 
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French arms, soon crossed the Alps, and advanced. Ee 


against the Swiss troops of Sforza. Sirk at Morignano, “ 
Ry miles from Milan’ The | Ke defended a iat of. 
selves with obstinate valour for two™ays, and at -Marignano 


retreated in good order, although weakened by the loss 

of 10,000 men, The French .. amounted to : 

but Pei reer. ip decisive ; Maximilian Sforza sur- 

rendered Milan, and, accepting ‘a pecuniary considera- 

tion, resigned his claim to ie teas, and retired te 

France. The pope, alarmed at the progress of Fran- 

cis, hastened to reconcile himself to him ; and at a per- 

sonal interview, contrived, by his flattery, to gain over 

- his own plans the unsuspecting generosity of the 
ing. 
Soon after his return to France, the emperor Maxi- : 

milian invaded the Milanese with a large army, and laid _ R 

siege to Milan; but was repulsed by Charles of Bour- 

bon, constable of France, and obliged to return to Ger- 

many, where he died. The king of France immedi- Death of , 

ately declared himself a candidate for the imperial Lage te 

crown; but the electors, partial to the house of Austria, };,, 

preferred Charles V. now by the death of his dfa- a. D, 1519 

ther Ferdinand king of Spain and Naples, in his own and Ferdi 

right, duke of Austria snd lol of the Netherlands, and jana pe < 

enriched by the spoils of the new world. Francis, jea~ Spain. 

lous of his fortunate rival, soon found a pretext for a_ 

war, which was in the.end to be attended with conse. 

quences so fatal to himself; and the power and influ« 

ence of the combatants soon involved all Europe in the 

For the general history .of this important . 

struggle, see the article France, Vol. 1X. p..557, where 

it is related at such length, as to render it unnecessary 

for us to give any more than a short sketch of the 

transactions in Italy, Leo X. who had formerly favours 

ed Francis, chiefly in order to use his influence for the 

aggrandizement of his nephew Lorenzo, duke of Urbi- 

no, had now his hopes of raising his family blasted by 


-his death. Lorenzo left only one daughter, the cele- 


brated Catherine, and an illegitimate son Alexander, 
The chief aim of the pope was now to obtain Parma 
and Placentia, which were held by the French. He. 
therefore entered into an alliance with Charles, who pros. 
ceeded to invade Lombardy. The troops of Francis 
were engaged in other quarters; and the Swiss, to 
whom he had trusted the Milanese, being ill paid, were 
easily gained over by Prosper Colonna, the papal ge- 
Ry ; and the short struggle was ended by the com-. , 
plete expulsion of the French. Francis. Maria Sforza, 


brother to Maximilian, was invested with the dukedom 
,of Milan. Parma and Placentia had already been sur- 4, p, 1599, 


rendered to Leo; but that pontiff had not long survi« 
ved the success of his intrigues, having died at Rome in 
the end of the year 1521. He was succeeded by Adrian 
VI..a Fleming, who had been preceptor to Charles V, 


.and regent of Spain. - 


The undecided character and unpopular manners of 
Adrian formed an unfavourable contrast with the po- : 
lished urbanity of his predecessor, and he died at the 7) 
end of the year very little regretted by the Italians, - : 
After along contest, the cardinals united in favour of 
Julio di Medici, natural\son to Juliano,, who. was mur- - 
dered by the Pazzi. This pope, who took the name of 
Clement VII. had acted as prime minister to Leo X. 
but his conduct as _a sovereign disappointed the 4 if 
entertained from his success in a lower situation. The ~ 
defection of Charles of Bourbon, who fled to Italy, was 3 
a severe blow to Francis ; and the misconduct ‘of Bon= <a 
nivet, to. whom he entrusted the invasion of the Milan. 
ese, ruined his _ in Italy; and his army, com- 


— 
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manded by was routed by the im- to Italy, were in eral conciliating. Francis Sforza’. History. 

iali. abot sae, = in. was seonsthted at Milan, and saelie the niece of the “"“Y—" 
rritated by these reverses, the king of France again en- em ; the duke of Ferrara’s dominions were, not- 
was joined by the and the withstanding the remonstrances of the pope, left invio- 
of  Florentines, and laid siege to Pavia. On the advance late; and an equitable treaty granted to the republic 
08 of the imperial army to relieve it, Francis was so infa- of Venice. Florence, however, with a fortitude wor- 
: tuated as to listen to the advice of Bonnivet, and leave thy of its better days, resisted, for several months, the 
an advantageous —— to give them battle. The re- imperial armies; but its efforts were unavailing; and, 
sult was fatal to the French ; and the captivity oftheir on its surrender, Alexander di Medici, who assumed 
left the emperor apparently undisputed mas- the title of duke of Florence, was confirmed by the 
ter of ~~ Bot a Soyo 4 was now formed by sanction of the emperor. On the death of the marquess 
Clement, Francis duke of Milan, and the Venetians, to of Montferrat without issue, the inheritance, disputed 
throw off his yoke ; and they attempted to gain over by the duke of Savoy, the marquess of Saluces, and the 
t cir interest Ferdinand, prt Snes of Pescara, the uess of Mantua, was decided by Charles in favour 
imperial general, by the offer of the crown of Naples. of the last claimant. From this period the affairs of 
The marques remaining faithful to his master, imme- Italy became comparatively of little interest ; the petty 
diately seized on the Milanese, and besieged the duke intrigues, and crooked policy of its tributary chiefs, 
in his citadel, who was forced to surrender ; and Charles are unworthy the attention of the historian; and its 
of Bourbon, on whom the emperor conferred the inves- annals in future, enly contain the alternate victories 
titure, remained master of the duchy, and, at the head and defeats of those potentates who contended for its 
of an army of 20,000, laid siege to , and red dominion, while the natives themselves remained the 
for an assault, On the first attack, Bourbon was killed passive and obedient slaves of him who gained the vic- 


prince s The attention of the emperor was now chiefly occu 
masters of Rome, and the holy city was left a prey to pied by the progress of the reformers in Germany, 
— D. 1527, the cruelty and, anxious to bring to a conclusion the divisions in 
tired to the castle of St. Angele, but was soon obliged, the church, he repeatedly urged Clement to call a ge- 
pope to surrender, was retained in the same _ neral council, but without effect. Francis, aware that 
place a prisoner and a witness of the calamities of his the importunity with which this measure was demand- 
unfortunate subjects, ed, was extremely di ble to the pope, now again 
The confinement of Clement gave the last impulse endeavoured to detach in from the emperor. _ In this 
in the favour of liberty to the republic of Florence; he completely succeeded, By the merriggt ee son, 
the adherents of the Medici were led, and the’ H uke of Orleans, to Catherine di Medici, his 
statues of Leo and Clement destroy At the head prs rar. Clement, however, still appeared devoted 
of this revolution was Philip Strozzi, the husband of to Charles; but his unfortunate reign now drew near a Death of 
Clarice, daughter of the ve temtore Peter di Medici, cloee. The defection of Henry of England, and the Clement 
who herself contributed in no small degree to the suc- complete emancipation of that kingdom from the papal Y!1, 
cess of the revolution. .Thenewly emancipated repub- «dominion, an event, to which the intemperate meh anes ‘2 
i of the Roman court had in no small degree contributed, 


by the Venetians ; while Lautrec, the French gene- he ly affected Clement’s mind, and at length injured 
is 


’ to such a degree, as to occasion his death. 
By the assistance of Andrew Doria, Genoa again ac- He was immediately succeeded by Alexander Farnese, 
knowledged the Prench dominion, Pavia and Alexan- who assumed the name of Pau! III. whose prudent 
dria surrendered to Lautrec, who now marched to- a maintained, for some time longer, peace in 
wards Naples; and Clement, during a negociation for Europe. 
ransoming himself, contrived to escape from hiscon- At length Sforza, duke of Milan, having put to Francis in. 
finement. These t advantages, however, were death one of Francis’ emissaries, the impatient spirit ‘°° rs 
soon frustrated. » who saw no opportunity of the monarch could contain no r, and though “ 9 15%°- 
of regsining his at Florence, through Fran- unable to gain a single ally, he marched with his troops 
cis, wos the republic, began to treat secretly with into Italy. His first attempt was against the duke of 
Charles. army of Lautrec was weakened by Savoy, who, not receiving assistance from Charles, then 
tilence, and its valiant leader fell a victim to its ravages; engaged in the siege of Tunis, was expelled from Sa- 
and Doria, indignant at the overbearing inzolence of voy, and obliged to take refuge in Piedmont. Francis 
now to turn his arms against Sforza, but his 
ed his fellow-citizens in asserting the liberties of their plans were altered by the sudden death of that prince, 
ry. Another attempt of Francis on the Milanese whose duchy, as he left no heirs, was seized by Charles 
fled by the skill of De Leyva, the Spanish gene as a vacant fief of the empire. 
ral, the Count de St. Pol was defeated and taken _—Frrancis now lost his time in making out legal claims 
to the succession, while Charles, now arrived in Italy, 


pn ees eee see of France and at the head of a powerful army, carried the war 
of into France. This war, which was carried on with 
i great exertions on both sides, was terminated by the 

; N ; and, what was conclusion of a truce for ten years, through the me- 

still more degrading, left his I allies to the mer- diation of Paul III. This was signed at Nice, in June 


of the emperor. But the formidable invasion of the 1538. ; 
Teatbantde ters, prince wt illing to excite fresh wars In the meantime, an attempt was made to excite a Murder of 
i i i i isit revolution at Florence, Alexander di Medici had ren- Sue 
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dered himself justly detested by the tyranny of his 
government, and the brutality of his vices. The death 
of pope Clement, whose influence had in some degree 
restrained his excesses, left him completely at liberty, 
and his conduct became so odious, that his cousin Lo- 
renzino di Medici, himself an associate in his debauch- 
eries, intending perhaps to become his successor, took 
an opportunity of assassinating him. But Lorenzino’s 
designs were frustrated ; and although he was well re- 
ceived by Strozai and the exiles, the principal inhabi- 
tants of Florence placed at the head of the govern- 
ment Cosmo di Medici, a youth of 1%, the only re- 
maining legitimate descendant of the great Cosmo, 
and their choice was ratified by Charles, who confirmed 
Cosmo in the dukedom. The emperor bestowed the 
hand of his natural daughter, Margaret of Austria, the 
widow of Alexarider, on Octavio Farnese, the nephew 
of the pope. ; ‘ 

The war in [taly was'again renewed; by the refusal 
of Charles to bestow on Francis’ son; Charles duke of 
Orleans, the‘ investiture of Milan, of which he had 
given a promise, at one of his interviews with’ Francis 
during the truce. On this occasion the dominions’ of 
Charles were invaded by no less than five French ar- 
mies, That in Piedmont was commanded by Anni- 
baut, while the count of Enghien, aided by the fleet of 
the corsair Hayradin Barbarossa, besieged Nice, the 
residence of the duke.of Savoy. The arrival of the 
imperial troops, under the Marquess det Guasto, how- 
ever, obliged these extraordinary confederates to raise 
the siege. 

. The following year was distinguished by the decisive 
victory of the count d’ Enghien over Guasto and the im- 
perialists, with a very inferior force, at Cerisoles in 
Piedmont. But Francis) was too much weakened to 
follow up the victory ; and its only result was the cap- 
ture of a few towns in Piedmont. A treaty was at 
length concluded ‘at Crespy ; by which, among other 
things, it was agreed, that Charles should confer on the 
duke of Orleans the Milanese, and the hand of his 
niece, the daughter of Ferdinand king of the Romans. 
But the premature death of Charles of Orleans prevent- 
ed the marriage, and gave-the emperor an opportunity 
of evading the fulfilment of the condition. 
time, all hopes of reconciling the Protestants being at 
an end, their tenets were condemned, and their persons 


excommunicated, by the Council of ‘Trent ;:and) their : 


armies defeated by the allied troops of the emperor and 
the pope. But the latter, alarnied at the accession of 
power acquired by Charles by the defeat of the reform- 
ed princes, soon withdrew his troops, and devoted his 
endeavours to the aggrandisement of his’ own family. 
He first obtained for Octavio Farnese the city of Si- 
enna, after having in vain attempted to get for him the 
He next prevailed on the’ college of 
cardinals to erect into’a.duchy the territories of Parma 
and Placentia, which he conferred on his son Peter Lu- 
dovico Farese, a monster of vice and tyranny. But 
the indignation of the Placentians soon roused them to 
resistance, and this wretch was assassinated in .the for- 
tress of Placentia, which the conspirators immediately 
seized in the name of the emperor. 
The same ‘year was remarkable, by the failure of the 
iracy of Fiesco, count of Lavagna, against Andrew 
Doria at Genoa ; an event which it would be presump- 
tuous to relate in other words than those of Robertson, 
and for which we refer our readers to the page of that 


In the mean > 
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elegant historian. . The death of Paul ITI. followed soon 
after that of his son. Sensible; probably, of the mis- 
take he had been guilty of, hts last act was to reunite 
Parma to the states of the church. | Hejwas succeeded 
by cardinal Dumont, a persow of an efferninate and vo- 
lupteous character, equaliy desirous with the late pope 
to advance his family ; but Paul had bestowed principa- 
lities,—Julius IIT. confined his donations to estates and: 
offices. The death of Francis [. otedsioned a similar 
chantee in the court of France ; for Henry 11. though 
like his father ambitious and warlike, could be satisfied 
with the pre-eminence in martial exercises, and feel 
his ambition with the mimic’ victories of the tourna- 
ment. eget 
An event soon occurred, however, which drew the 
French monarch into hostilities of a more serious na- 
ture.) Octavio Farnese had, notwithstanding the decree 
of his dying uncle, made himself master of Parma, with 
the connivance of Julius; who was willing that at least 
it should be saved from falling into the emperor's hands; 
but Charles, desirous of recovering this fief of the em~ 
pire, having bestowed the investiture on Gonzaga, go- 
vernor of Milan, ‘and Farnese having in vain requested 
assistance from the pope, ‘liad recourse to the king of 
France, who embraced his cause, and commenced a 
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and wars of more vital importance. Jn the mean time, . a of 
. toe : . . enna. 
the power of Cosmo di Medici was daily increasing ; ,, p, 15 


also received the principality of Piombino ; and his am- 
bition was now. turned to the acquisition of Sienna. 
This ancient republic still retained its liberty, and, al- 
though torn by factions during the late’ war, success- 
fully defended itself against the imperial troops. The 
aid afforded by Henry II. to the Siennese during this 
contest, had’ raised a powerful party’ in favour of the 
French in that city,—a circumstance which excited the 
jealousy of Charles andthe alarms of Cosmo, who was 
besides desirous to extinguish, in a state so near him, 
the last sparks of that liberty, whose flame’ he had 

pressed at Florence. * The emiperor, willing to create a 
diversion to the arms of Henry, now ‘victorious in the 


Netherlands, permitted) Cosmo ‘to’ undertake the con’ 


quest of Sienna. His army was commanded by John 
James Medicino, marquess of Marignano, a soldier of 
fortune and of low birth, whom Cosmo ar al. 
lowing him to bear the arms of the Medici, and ac- 
knowledging him a relation of the family. The French 
and Siennese had, as their leader, Peter Strozzi, the son 
of Philip, and Clarice: di Medici, who maintained his 


hereditary tone of liberty, and thorough detestation .. 


of the enslavers of his country. The armies encoun- 
tered near Marciano; but the ‘valour and impetu- 
osity of ‘Strozzi were foiled by the superior milita 

science of Medicino; and the former, weakened by a 
dangerous wound, was forced to retreat with the feeble 
remains of his troops, while his antagonist immediately 
laid siege to the city of Sienna. The’Siennése, encou~ 
r or temp commander of’ the “Frericli garri- 

e 


son; ed themselves with determined valour for 
ten months, and at ‘length ‘capitu ‘on honourable 
termis. ong eas vventy it 

‘These were not adhered to by Cosmo, who pro- 


ceeded to new-model the government of the state, with. 
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‘church, now attempted, by his intrigues, at the 
ree Spetiale tes ceaniiee the 
in Germany ;. but hi i terrupted by 
death. _ His successor, the virtuous eatene died 
tificate, while meditating 
- plans for the i OF the charch. The tiara was 
now conferred on John Peter Caraffa, who took the name 
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gained over to the French interest, en- 

i at last induced him to con- 
oe But the emperor, having 
itary dominions in favonr of 

IL. consecrated the last moments of his 
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league, and 
agen renew the war. Emboldened by his success, the 
pope set the king of at defiance, and 


Vain attempted pacific measures, he ordered the 
of Alva to invade the territory. The rapid pro- 
ced Paul to his old intrigues ; 


in time, till the arrival of the French 
. and a considerable sum of » again ena- 
him to set the duke at defiance. French ar- 
> was commanded by the duke of Guise, who, after 
eving Rome, towards Naples, and endea- 
voured to force Alva to give him battle. But that ex- 
perienced leader declined an gement, and remain- 
.ed within his suhatieiapentiny Cee the allied army 
was wasted by sickness, and weakened by the dissen- 
sions of its commaniers, 
Battle of But, in the mean time, the Spanish army in the Ne- 
- aie therlands, commanded by Emanuel Philibert, duke of Sa- 
* voy, completely routed the French under constable Mont- 
morency at St. Quintin ; and Henry was forced to recal 
‘the duke of Guise for the defence of France: The pope 
now hastened to appease Philip, which the superstitious 
ae pS TE ye for the holy See rendered no dif- 
ficult task ; and the dike of Alva was even obliged to 
solicit on his knees, the forgiveness of the pontiff for 
invading the sacred territory. At the same period, 
Philip, desirous to ingratiate himself with the Ttalian 
princes, of whose influence he intended to make use 
to counterbalance the authority of the pope, conferred 


egociating for a trace, he con- - 
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on Octavio Farnese the city and ry of Placentia; History. 
and, having acknowledged him as duke of Parma, suc p11 j,¢. 
ceeded in 


etaching him from the French alliance. In- sows pia. 
fluenced also by the intrigues of Cosmo di Medici, he centia on 
conferred on him the investiture of Sienna, in consi- (ctavio 
deration of the sums due to him by his father, 2nd on Farnese ; 
condition of his furnishing a body of auxiliary troops, 
in case of any attack on Naples and Milan. ee 
This acquisition secured to Cosmo, who had assumed #4 “~~ ma 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, the complete do- °° “'. .. 
minion of that country. Two after this, the fF tuscany 
of Chateau-Cambresis restored peace to Europe. 
he principal articles regarding Italy, were the resto- 
ration of Savoy to Emanuel Philibert, who was’ also 


united in ma to Margaret of Valois, sister to Hen- 
ry Il. Eli » daughter of that monarch, became 
queen of Spain, although her hand had previously been 


promised to the unfortunate Don Carlos, Philip’s eldest 
son. Henry's troops evacuated Italy ; Montferrat was 
restored to the duke of Mantua, and Corsi¢a to the Ge- 
noese, whose independence was now acknowledged. 
The’ conditions of the treaty were observed with pune- 
tuality and fidelity ; a circumstance to which, in Italy, 
the death of-Paul IV. contributed in no small degree. 
This gf nny is said to have died from the distress occa- 
sion his nephew, the duke of Paliano, having in 
a fit of jealousy assassinated his wife, and murdered 
her suspected lover. His successor, Pius IV. in- 
stigated probably by the court of Spain, a few 
months after his accession, ordered this affair to be 
investigated ; and the result of the inquiry was, the ex- 
ecution of the duke of Paliano, his brother cardinal 
Charles Caraffa, and other two noblemen, their accom- 
lices, 

The return of the duke of Savoy to his hereditary 
states, was an event no less agreeable to his eub- 
jects, than fortunate to the other states of Italy. This 

ince, though from his infancy accustomed to war, 

learned to estimate the value of peace ; and, aware 
of the misfortunes which his country had suffered from 
being the theatre of war, exerted himself, in concert 
with the Venetians, in defending the frontiers of Italy, 
and preventing it from again being exposed to the de- 
vastation of foreign armies. The general state of Eu. 
rope forwarded his desi The death of Henry 11. 
of France, and the religious animosities which distract. 
ed that kingdom under his successors, incapacitated it 
from interfering in foreign politics. The king of Spain, 
content with the ascendancy he enjoyed by the posses- 
sion of Naples and Milan, and occupied by his endea- 
yours to suppress the rising spirit of freedom, which, 
though extinct in Italy, was now kindling in the cities 
of Belgiam, was unwilling to excite the jealousy of the 
inferior Italian potentates. The emperor Ferdinand, 


havin, wired by marriage the kingdoms of Hun 

was Bohernia, ras csphovett in amet his on 

ity, and in increasing, among the German princes, 
the influence of the house of Austria. _ The conduct of 
Pius 1V. and his successors Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 
also contributed, in no small degree, to the tranquilli- 
ty of Italy. These pontiffs, instructed by the example 
of their predecessors, in the pernicious effects resulting 
from their attempts to aggrandise their families, devot- 
ed their attention to the affairs of the church, and res- 
cued it from the scandal occasioned by former popes and 
their nephews, of which even the warmest of its de- 1, srrec. 
fenders could not but be sensible. tion at Ge- 
The contest at Genoa between the old and new no- noa. 
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bility, and the sabsequent insurrection of the people 
inst their divided lords, was fortunately terminated 
by the mediation of the pope, the emperor, and the 
king of Spain; and Genoa remained, till our days, un- 
disturbed by any more intestine revolutions. Not long 
after this, the last Marquess of Saluces died in France, 
having previously ceded his dominions to Charles 1X. 
whose troops immediately took possession of it, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the duke of Savoy, 
who claimed it as an ancient dependency of his duke- 
dom. ‘The latter prince, unable to accomplish his ob- 
ject by pacific measures, and unwilling to have recourse 
to war, was forced, during the remainder of his reign, 
to acquiesce ; and the French remained possessors of 
Saluces. After his death, however, his son Charles 
Emanuel, taking advantage of the difficulties in which 
-Henry III. was involved, made himself master of 
Saluces, where his cruel persecution of the Protestants 
has made his name odious in the annals of the reform- 
ed churches, while it aque him, at Rome, the re- 
putation of the active and zealous defender of the Ca- 
tholic faith. 

In Tuscany, the grand duke Francis (son of Cosmo 
di Medici) and his duchess, the celebrated Bianca Ca- 
pella, died at Florence in the course of the same night ; 
and as he only left two daughters by his first wife, Jane 
of Austria, the dukedom descended to his brother car- 
dinal Ferdinand di Medici, who, laying aside the pur- 
ple, assumed the government of Tuscany. 

Soon after the peaceable establishment of Henry IV. 
on the throne of France, having at length obtained the 
consent of the pope to his divorce of Margaret of Va- 
lois, he was married to Mary di Medici, the youngest 
daughter of the grand duke Francis; and the Tuscan 
family was thus honoured by a second alliance with the 
royal family of France. Henry now turned his arms 
against the duke of Savoy, desirous to recover Saluces, 
and punish that prince for his interference in the wars 
of the league. In one campaign, he made himself mas- 
ter of most of the duke’s strongest fortresses ; but the 
war was put an-end to by the: intervention of Pope 
Clement VIII. and the King of Spain. Saluces was 
left under the dominion of Savoy; but the country 
of Bresse was ceded to France, and 100,000 crowns 
were paid by the duke to defray the expences of the 
war. 

Much about this period, Alphonzo II. of Esté, duke 
of Ferrara and Modena, died, and was succeeded by 
his son Cesar; but Clement VIII. took advantage of 
this conjuncture, to assert the ancient claims of the 
church to the city of Ferrara, which was immediately 
seized by his troops. Cesar, unable to contend with 
the pope, retired to Modena; and Ferrara was united to 
the papal territories. These changes, however, but 
little affected the general peace of Tealy, which conti- 
nued for upwards of twenty years; a period, doubtless, 
of great advantage to that country, but of little interest 
to the historian, 

The succession to the duchy of Mantua occasioned 
a contest, which once more laid Italy open to fo- 
reign invasion, Francis 1V. duke of Mantua, left 
only a daughter, and was succeeded by his brothers 
Ferdinand and Vincent II.; but neither leaving any 
children, the dukedom was claimed by Charles Gon- 
zaga, duke of Nevers, the heir-male of the family, 
and whose son was also married to Maria, daughter of 
duke Francis, The emperor Ferdinand II. unwilling 


rey 


that so valuable a principality should falt ‘into the ‘History. 


hands of a subject of Francey,conferred ia on the 
duke of Guastalla; while Charles E of ‘Savoy 
asserted the old claims of his family to the marquisate 


of Montferrat, and obtained the support of the Spa- 

niards. The duke of Nevers, unable to contend st 

such powerful rivals, applied for assistance to Louis 

XIII. of France, and was seconded by the Venetians, — 

who dreaded the consequences of Mantua falling under 

the dominion of the Spaniards. The cardinal de Rich- 

elieu having, by the capture of La Roche, sutceeded in 

subduing the Protestants, was not unwilling to enter 

into a war which might conduce to the great end he 

had now in view, the humiliation of the houséof Austria. 

The French accordingly, commanded by Louis in per- LouisX Lit. 

son, crossed the Alps, and, without receiving opposi- passes 

tion from the duke of Savoy, (whose prudence, or per through 

haps indecision, prevented him from taking any active \")70"", 

_ in the war, ) proceeded to the relief of Casal, then “"" ”~ 
ieged by the Spanish troops. The news‘of the in- : 

surrection in Gascony, of the Protestants under the 


-duke of Rohan, obliged Louis to return to France; 


and the duke of Savoy, imagining all danger from the 

French at an end, united his forces with the besiegers of 

Casal. But the duke was soon taught the impolicy of 

his conduct, by the speedy return of the French army ~ 
under the command of Richeliew; which, after mena- Richelieu 
cing Turin, and forcing the duke to concentrate his takes Pig- 
troops for its defence, laid siege to the fortress of Pig- Perl. 
nerol, a post commanding the passes of Italy, and re- 

duced it in a few days. wit ; 

In the mean time, Louis returned and entered Sa- Death of 
voy, which soon submitted to his arms; and the duke, Charles E- 
overwhelmed with the weight of these sudden calami- manuel of 
ties, died at Turin, in the sixtieth year of his age. His na 1630. 
son, Victor Amadeus I. instructed by the example of “~" 
his father, hastened to conclude a treaty with Louis; 
whose troops now proceeded to Casal, which still con- 
tinued to hold out: In Lombardy, however, the cause 
of the imperialists had been successful; the Venetian 
and French troops, commanded by Marshal d’Estrees, 
were defeated, and the city of Mantua taken by assault Sack of 
by Count Colalto, the imperial general.. But the ac- Mantua. 
tive mediation of Pope Urban VIII.or rather of his 
agent Julio Mazarine, succeeded in procuring a sus- 
pension of arms; and, at the diet of Ratisbon, the in- 
trigues of Richelieu procured the acknowledgment of 
the duke of Nevers’ right to Mantua, which was deli- 
vered up to him ; while the duke of Savoy received a 
few towns in Montferrat ; and the Gonzagas of Guas- 
talla a pecuniary indemnification ; and Pignerol, Luza, 
and two other fortresses, remained in the hands of the 
French, as securities for the performance of the treaty.” 

The subsequent treaty of Querasque secured to the ~ 
French the entire possession of Pignerol, and thus left 
them an easy entrance into Italy. ‘i ‘ 

Three years after, war broke out a-new. Richelieu New wa 
secured on his side Odoard Farnese, duke of Parma, ‘in Italy. 
and the dukes of Mantua and Savoy. The two bro- A- D. 1639. 
thers of the latter, however, Cardinal Maurice, and 
Thomas, entered into the imperial service. The death 
of Victor Amadeus left his dominions, and the care of 
his infant successor, in the hands of Louis. The cam- 
paign in Italy, however, was not at first successful ; 
and although the duke de Crequi afterwards defeat- 
ed the duke of Modena and the Spaniards, the state 
of the contending parties remained, at the end of two 
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war, 
army under the command of the Duke Breze and 
Thomas of Savoy, which landed near Orbitello, and 
commenced the siege. But the fleet was in the mean 
time defeated by the viceroy of Naples, the duke de Breze 
killed, and the troops forced to reimbark and return to 
France, The second ition was more fortunate, 
and the isle of Elba and the principality of Piombino 
surrendered to the French arma. 

In the mean time, the kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily were groaning under the oppression of the Spa- 
niards, the chi Piet al aabanrenivs viceroy was 
to rival his in the raising of levies and tax- 
es, The resources'and the patience of the Neapolitans 
were at length exhausted ; the ministers of Philip 1V. 
had, by their misconduct, occasioned the revolt of Ca- 
pacer > ay waren haan ay agg falar 
ouperes a conceal rom oP 
even in the most remote territories of Spain, awakened 


offered to Francis of Vintimilla, Marquess of Gierace ; 
 petrmapee: 2 ays perl wy op resisted this 
dangerous promotion, and succeeded in calming, for a 
time, the indignation of his But the mis- 
judged severity of the viceroy again excited the Sici- 
ians; and the ish troops were forced to withdraw 

Palermo. The severity of the duke of Arcos at 


roused less formida- 
le. Headed by Thomas Aniello, ax called 
Maseniello, ) a fisherman, the lower eadaitee 
masters of the palace and the viceroy, committed 
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for ten days exercised the most 
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numberless excesses, and sacrificed to their vengeance History. . 

the most obnoxious instruments of the tyranny to “"“y~—" 

which they were subjected. Their leader atone the — 

title of lieutenant-general of the king of Spain, and 
onlimited authori- . 

ty ; but at length, becoming intoxicated by a success 

so unexpected, he w icious and cruel, and 

his whole conduct exhibited evident marks of insani- 

ty. He was assassinated on the 11th day of his short 

and extraordinary reign ; but the Neapolitans stil] con- 

tinued in arms, and assuming a republican govern- 

ment, chose as their commander Francis Toraldo, prince 

of Massa. 

The insurrection at Palermo had, in the mean time, 
been quelled by Cardinal Trivalzio, whose influence as 
a churchman and an Italian, at length restored tran- 
ecm The Neapolitans, however, determined to 

off the yoke of Spain, now began to deliberate to 
whom they should make offer of the crown; and ac- 
tually entreated the pope, as their suzerein, to confer it 
on some prince of French extraction. 

At this period, Henry, duke of Guise, happened to The duke 
be at Rome. This nobleman, whose character resem- f Guise 
bled that of the ancient heroes of chivalric romance, oie aoe 
was immediately excited by the ambition of making © ~*?“ 
himself master of Naples ; and without waiting for any 
aid, proceeded immedi Ee that city, and offered his 
services to the republic. He was received with enthu- 
siasm by the people, and immediately appointed their 
general, with the title of duke, or doge. The civil ad. 
ministration still remained in the hands of Gennaro 
Annese, one of the vy ee en ge ; but the duke, 
after the vest of Capua and Aversa, ly as« 
suming antennae and state which showed his inten- 
tion ot aiming at the crown, Annese contrived to excite 
the jealousy of the people against him, and, in concur- 
rence with the archbi , carried on a secret negotia- 
tion with Don Juan of Austria, and the Spanish troops 
in the citadel. At length having, by a false report of The Spa- 
an attack on Nisites, contrived to remove the duke and aniards reco- 
his troops from the city, the Spaniards, issuing from ver Naples, 
the fortress, were received without resistance; and 4-- 1648. 
Guise, after some unavailing attempts to force his way 
back, retreated towards Rome, but on his march was 
seized by treachery, and sent to Spain, where he re- 
mained a prisoner for five years. e Spaniards, again 
masters of Naples, punished the revolt with the great- 
est cruelty ; and even Gennaro Annese, whose treach- 

7 had restored the Spaniards, perished on the scaf- 
fold. 


The wars of the Fronde, which now raged in France, 
completely withdrew the attention of Mazarine from 

Italy ; and in the course of a few years, the Spaniards 
recovered Elba, Piombino, and Casal: but no. sooner 
was the cardinal reinstated in his power, than he again py. o¢ 
attempted to invade Naples, allowing the e ition to Guise in- 

pear, however, as if solely the work of the duke of vades Na- 

Guise, now delivered from prison, The capture of ples with- 
Castelmare was all that the duke could effect; and, °¥t success. 
meeting with no encouragement from the Neapolitans, *- D.1666 
he was obliged to return to France. Nothing farther peace ofthe 
of any i was age roe in Italy during this pyrennees, 
war; which was put an end. to by the peace of the A. D. 1659. 
Pyrennees. 

From this period, there follows about twenty years 
of profound repose in Italy, which can scarcely be said 
to. be interrupted by the contest of the Venetians with 
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the Turks, cémmorily called the -war of Candia, in 
which Pope Irmoéent X. in vain endeavoured to pro- 
eure the assistance of the other Catholic potentates. 
Daring the pontificate of Alexander VII. a dispute 
which arose between him and Louis*XIV. ‘occasioned 
a mutual dismissal of ambassadors; and preparations 
for war were made on'both sides: but the pope’ soon 
becoming convinced of his mability to oppose se power- 
ful an antagonist, hastened to appease Louis, whose 
pardon he only obtained by the most humiliating con- 
cessions. 

The king of France was now engaged in his 
wars in Flanders, and for some years’ interested him- 
self but little in Italian affairs: the oppressive govern- 
ment of the Spaniards at length gave him an eppor- 
tunity. 


The city of. ‘Messina, im Sicily, had, froma very - 


early period, enjoyed the privilege of being governed 
by its own senate, a right whieh its citizens had,defend- 
ed against the aggressions ‘of several monarchs of the 
different dynasties which had in their turn been oppres- 
sors in Sicily. ‘The Spanish ministers, jealous of this 
last remain of independence, made an attempt to de- 
prive the senate of its jurisdiction, and put to death two 
efend its rights. 
The remonstrances of the people on this atrocious out- 
rage, were considered by the court ef Madrid as acts 
of rebellion, and the governor of Messina endeavoured 
to secure the persons of the senators as its instigators. 
But the ‘people, alarmed for the fate of their magis- 
trates, flew to arms, and the garrison were forced to 
take refuge in the citadel, which they were soon com~- 
The armies of the viceroys' of Na- 


the Messenians had recourse to the duke d’Estrees, 
French ambassador at Rome. 

Louis, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 
sent a body of troops to Messina, to the great joy of 
the inhabitants, who hoisted the standard of France, 
and proclaimed Louis as their sovereign. In the course 
of the following year, the Spanish fleet being defeated 
by the French: the siege was raised, and the generals 
of Louis entertained hopes of conquering the whole 
island. But the lapse of 400 years had not effaced the 
recollection of, the tyranny of Charles of Anjou ; and 
however averse the Sicilians might be to the Spanish 
government, they exhibited ‘still greater antipathy to 
the dominion of the French, and the conquests of the 
latter were confined to a few inconsiderable towns. At 
last Louis, weary probably of the expence of the con- 
test, suddenly sent a peremptory order to his general, 
Feuillade, to evacuate Messina. The senate and nobles 
having in vain remonstrated against this cruel desér- 
tion, were forced to surrender to the Spaniards, but 
more than one half of the inhabitants removed to 
France: an emigration which, with the loss during 
the war, and the subsequent oppression of the Spa- 
niards, so much weakened Messina, that half a century 
elapsed before it regained its former prosperity. 

Not long ago after this, Louis acquired the import- 
ant city of Casal, in Montferrat, by a tr with Gu- 
errieri, prime minister to Ferdinand Charles, duke of 
Mantua, by which, on thepayment of 500,000 livrés, 
the city was delivered up to Louis, and immediate! 
oectipted by 12,060 French, under Botiflers and ‘Cati- 
nat, This dishonourable transaction ‘excited’ so great 
indignation emong the Italian states against the duke 


3 


roy. 5 


of Mantua, that he eee ten pe of the 
transaction. The Frengh, however, retained posses- 
sion, and the extravagance and thqughtlessness of the 
duke, who was devoted to the pas of gaming, ren- 

der his participation in the treaty not at all iniproba- 

ble. Mens 

The republic of Genoa now incurred the displeasute Bombard-_ 
of Louis, by the steady attachment it continued to meot and_ 
maintain to the Spanish interest. Under pretence ‘of hvmilistic 
their fitting out‘ fleet for the service of Spain, the 4p togs 
‘Genoese were attacked by a powerful French ‘squa- =r ah 
dron: and on their refusal to sutrender the ships, Ge- 
noa was bombarded, and part of the city reduced to % 
ashes; and the doge, four of the-principal sena- : 
tors, obliged to proceed ‘to Paris, and there humble 
themselves before the haughty Louis. We. 

In his conduct to Pope Inriotert XI. the French mo- 
narch displayed ‘the same overbearing insolence, ‘nor - 
can his obstinate opposition to the pope’s wise restric- 
tions on the right of sanctuary enjoyed within the : 
premises of foreign ambassadors, be otherwise account- 


-ed for, than from his desire to shew to Europe that he - 


had now arrived at such a height of power, as to de« u 
spise the laws by which other civilized states were re« ” 
gulated in their mutual intercourse. 

The indignation of Europe at length burst forth, League of 
and the league of Augsburg was formed by the ng Augsburg 
petor Leopold with Holland, F pew Sweden, Denmark, ry iv . 
and Savoy, for the purpose ‘of checking the ambitious 
designs of Louis. On the succession of William ITI. 
ith throne of Britain, that nation also joined the 

eague. : 
e first commencement of the war in Italy was un- Battle of 

fortunate for the allies. The troops of Victor Amadeus Staffarda. 

II. were defeated at Staffarda, by Mareschal Catinat, 4: D- 1691 

and all Savoy, with the greater part of Piedmont, fell 

into the hands of the French. é activity of prince 

Eugene of Savoy saved Turin; and in the following 

years these allies invaded Dauphiny, in order to divide 

the attention of Catinat. The success of their cam- 

paign was, however, interrupted by-the illness of the 

duke, and his generals were forced to retreat. Casal 

was then invested by the combined troops of Spain 

and Savoy, and on its surrender was restored to the 

duke of Mantua, in consequence of a secret agreement : 

between Louis and the duke of Savoy, who was now ; 

weary of the war, and determined to desert the cause 

of the allies. In fact he concluded a treaty the next 

year, after sustaining a mock siege in Turin, by Cati- 

nat. ; ) 

By this pacification, which was termed the neu- Victor A- 

trality of Italy, the duke received back Savoy, with madeus 
all the other places occupied by France, and Adelaide, ™**es a 
his eldest daughter, was betrothed to the duke of Bur- 8*P2"*¢ 
gundy, grandson of the French monarch. The defec- A'S jc95, 
‘tion of Victor Amadeus was soon followed by the ge- 
neéral peace of Ryswick, terminating a war,’ which , 
though it had not humbled the French king, had at 
least exhausted his resources to such a degree, as to 
render his ambition less formidable to his neigh. 
The commencement of the 18th century was marked Spanish 
by a new cause of contention, and a war still more succession 
important in its results. “Charles IT. the last king of "Fj 299 
Spain, of the house of Austria, dying without issue, “'D-1708 
bequeathed his dominions to the duke of Anjou, ae 
grandson to Louis XIV. who, repairing to Madrid, 


id, who claimed the 


son, finding it vain to make attempts on Spain, march- 
eda eaheidonaien inmy into Italy, under the command 
of Venetians observing a strict 


. neutrality, he met with little or no <uposition, till he- 
_ attempted to enter the Milanese, when be was attacked 
iani, by the united troops of the duke of Sa- 
‘Mareschal Villeroi, whom he completely de- 
‘Cremona also was surprised and occupied 
Germans, ani Villeroi. taken prisoner; and a 
in favour of Charles 111, was with 
the Spanish viceroy. Eugene 
iege to Mantua, but the arrival of) the 
een with considerable reinforcements 
France, foreed him to give up the, underta- 
the mean 


time, the duke of Savoy, offended that 
the sole management of the war was not committed to 
him, notwithstanding his connection with Philip, who 
had married his-daughter, left the French party, and 
acceded to what was termed the alliance, con- 
sisting of the emperor king William HI. the states of 

arid the king of Portugal. The. affairs of 
great leagues, however prosperous elsewhere, 
was unsuccessful in Italy. Savoy was immediately in- 
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his allies, also made peace the following year. By History. 
this treaty, which was concluded at Rastadt,, Philip en 
was acknowledged king of Spain, while the kingdom j.°'"" 1° 
of Naples, and duchy of Milan, were left in the pos- 4 1).1714 
session of the emperor. =i 

- But the peace was not. destined to be of long endu- 
rance in Italy. On the death of his first wife, Philip V. 
espoused Elizabeth Farnese, grand-daughter of Francis 
duke of Parma. . This princess. soon acquired great in- 
fluence with Philip, whileshe in her turn was;ruled by 
the intriguing and ambitious: Alberoni. m 

~The first attempt of this. celebrated: statesman, was Spaniards 
the sudden invasion of Sicily, which was so successful, invade Si- 
that only two small towns were left in the possession of ‘ly. 
Victor Amadeus.. This. sudden aggression allied the * Dy 3114. 
emperor with the regent Orleans and the ‘courts of 
Britain and Savoy agamst Spain. Sardinia, with the 
title of king, Sh on Victor Amadeus, in 
lieu of Sicily, which was ceded to the emperor. At 
length, Philip, alarmed at. the number of his ene- 
mies, dismissed Alberoniy and peace was again’ resto- A. D. 1719. 
red 


. The question of the right of succession to the duchies 
of Tuscany and Parma, now excited considerable inte- 
rest; and by an nt, concluded by the emperor 
and Philip V. it had: been settled, that-on the demise 
of the two dukes, neither of whom had any issue, the 4, p, 1725. 
infant Don Carlos should receive the investitures, and 
on the death of Antonio Farnese, he was accordingly 
pane duke of — meee the contest for the 
crown oland again div e European powers ; wor of th 
and France, Spain, and Sardinia, were against wea fae 
the emperor. The result was fatal to the German inte- cession. 
réstin ltaly; N and Sicily fell again into the hands A. D. 1733. 
in, and Milan, with many other cities in Lom- 
bardy, were taken by Villars.. In the mean'time, Jolin 
Gaston di Medici, grand duke of Tuscany, died, end 
the investiture was conferred by the on Fran- 
es of Lorraine, his son-in-law, the Spaniards, 

owever, remaining in actual possession. A peace was 
then concluded, “4 which Don Carlos Pet some re 
king of Naples. Milan and Parma were to be restored 
to the emperor, and Tuscany to Francis of Lorraine. 
But this treaty was never executed, and the death of Death of 
Charles VL rekindled with double vigour the flames of he (1P<- 
war. His daughter Maria Theresa, queenof Hungary, yj, 
and her husband Francis of Tuscany, were attacked by 4. Dp, 1741. 
the French, Prussians, and Saxons; and Charles, elector Seven years 
of Bavaria, was crowned emperor by the name of War 
Charles VII. In Italy, the queen was assisted by 
Charles Emanuel, king of Sardinia, while considerable 
British subsidies aided her in carrying on the war. 
But the troops of the infant Don Philip and the prince 
of.Conti, made themselyes masters of all Savoy, and 
most of Piedmont. 

The em having now expelled Charles VIT. 
from his Snenodichrpr ackees, a concluded a peace with 
the king of Prussia, was now able to assist her ally ; 
and Charles Emmanuel re-entered his dominions. ‘The 
imperial troops then entered. Genoa, but were soon af- 
ter expelled by the people, who admitted a French gar- 
rison, and repelled the repeated attacks of the impe- 
rialiate , 

War at length was terminated by the peace of Aix- Treaty of 
lachapelle, by which the etstes of Iealy-were'@iantibated Air .Ghe- 
in the way in which they remained till our own times. pelle. 

The king of Sardinia, and the duke ‘of Modena, (who 4- D- 174¢. 
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had also been expelled) were reinstated in their domi- 
nions, Charles remained king of Naples and Sicily ; 
but it was secured, that these crowns should not be 
united with that of Spain ; Don Philip was left duke of 
Parma and Placentia ; while Milan was restored to Aus- 
tria, and the archduke Leopold, second son of the em- 
press, became grand duke of Tuscany. 


History. 


Between this period and the French Revolution, an 
era of profound peace intervenes, diversified by few 
events of general interest, if we except the gradual ex- 


pulsion of the order of Jesuits from the different states, 

Abolition of and their final abolition by the papal bull of Cle- 

the Jesuits ment XIV. See Jesuirs. 

A. D.1773: Under the government of the well-meaning, though 
injudicious emperor Joseph II. and his benevolent and 
liberal brother nee old of Tuscany, abuses were reform- 
ed, the situation of the people ameliorated, agriculture 
improved ; and the progress of science, and the arts, at 
Milan and Florence, attests their encouragement of phi- 
losophy and literature. Nor were these improve- 
ments confined to the Austrian dominions: at Rome, 
science equally flourished under the philosophic Cle- 
ment XIV. and agriculture and the arts under the po- 
lished Pius VI]. Turin, amid all the bigotry of the 
Sardinian court, produced the brilliant talents of Al- 
fieri, and even Naples could boast of a Filangieri, and 
Caraccioli. 

Earthquake | The dreadful earthquake, which in 1791 laid waste 
in ae the country, and destroyed the cities in Sicily and Ca- 
A- D. 1791+ }abria, would in a less enlightened age have been con- 
sidered as the omen and precursor of the tremendous 
convulsion which was about to agitate the political 
world. Des 
: The eyes of Europe were now turned on France, and 
it was not to be supposed, that the Italian potentates 
connected by blood with the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
and Maria Antoinette, could be indifferent spectators of 
their death, or regard without alarm the military spirit 
and conquests of the republic. In consequence, the 
king of Sardinia and the other Italian states joined in 
the league with the Austrians, Prussians, and British, 
and declared war. 

The campaign of 1794, in Piedmont, was uniformly 
successful on the part of the French, and the defeat of 
the Sardinians near Milan, made them masters of that 
city. Corsica, however, surrendered to the British, 
and acknowledged George III. as its sovereign. The 
following year the Austrian and Sardinian troops were 
successful in some battles, and checked for a short pe- 
riod the progress of the republicans. But the events of 
1796 decided the fate of Italy. The history of the ce- 
lebrated campaign of Bonaparte, and the rest of the 
war in Italy, has already been related in the article 
France, and we must only slightly enumerate its re- 
sults. The defeat of the king of Sardinia was followed by 
a peace, by which he surrendered Savoy and Nice. The 
battle of Lodi forced the pope and the dukes of Parma 
and Modena, and the king of Naples, to accede to the 
ignominious terms dictated by the victor; Florence and 
Milan fell before his arms, and Mantua alone remained 
in the hand of the Austrians. 

_ The next years were no less disastrous : the revolu- 
tion at Venice ended in the abolition of that state; the 
A. D. 1797 eee defeat of the Austrians occasioned the surrender 
and 1798, Of Mantua and Verona, and the emperor was at length 
compelled, by the treaty of Campo Formio, to acknow- 
ledge the Cisalpine republic, consisting of Milan, Man- 
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tua, Modena, and Bologna. Pius VI. was expelled from History, 
Rome, and died in detiny king Ferdinand was‘forced to “-\™™ 
abandon Naples, and refuge in Sitily ; and the 
king of Sardinia was deprived of allhis dorminions but 
that island. During Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt, 
the attack of Tuscany excited a new coalition, and un- 
der Suwarrow and a. Archduke Charles, the French 
were again driven from Italy. But the return of-Na- 
poleon soon gave energy to the French, and the deci- 
sive victories of Novi and art again established 
his dominion in Italy. In 1805, he assumed the title ' 
of king of Italy or Lombardy ; and under the mild ad- assumes the 


ministration of prince Eugene Beauharnois, his viceroy, ‘ile of king 
that coun’ to recover from the misfortunes of . Oso 
the war. wis duke of Parma was made nominal ~~“ 


king of Etruria, and Joseph Bonaparte of Naples. 
The latter, on being appointed king of Spain, was suc- 
ceeded by Joachim Murat, (brother-in-law. to Napo- 
leon,) whose distinguished bravery had often contri- 
buted to the victories of the French. After the battle 
of Leipsic, the subsequent defeats of Napoleon in 
France, and the surrender of Paris, the kingdom of 
Italy was occupied by the Austrians, with whom Joa- 
chim made a treaty. But on the return of Napoleon “ 
from Elba, he again joined his ancient leader ; the 
Austrians an Naples, and Joachim, abandoned 

by his troops, left that kingdom to be in occu- 

pied by the Bourbons. In 1815, he landed again in Death of 
Calabria, with a few troops, but was seized, and be- king Joa- 


aa by a military commission, condemned to be SM 


Before closing this article, it is proper to state, ina few Present wl 
words, the present political divisions of Italy. Victor litical state 
Emanuel king of Sardinia, is now reinstated in Savoy of Italy. 
and Piedmont, with the im: t addition of the city 4- D- 1818. 
and territory of Genoa. The duchies of Milan, Mantua, 
and Modena, with the cities of Verona, Vicenza, and 
Padua, Venice, and its former territories in Istria, and 
Dalmatia, are now comprised in the kingdom of Venice 
and Lombardy, and belong to Francis 1], Emperor of 
Austria. It is, however, rumoured, we know not with 
what truth, that this kingdom is to be conferred on 
one of the princes descended from the Austrian family. 

The duchy of Parmayand Placentia is governed by the 
archduchess Maria Louisa, formerly empress of the 
French, and the succession is settled on her son Napo- 
leon Charles Francis. The territories of Florence, 
Lucca, Sienna, and Pisa, form the kingdom of Etruria, 
under Charles son of the late king. The aged Pius VII. 
has been reinstated in the ancient dominions, 
the temporal administration of which is chiefly com- 
mitted to Cardinal Gonsalvez. The kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily are again united under the feeble 
sway of Ferdinand 1V. brother of Charles TV. and» 
uncle of Ferdinand VII. of Spain. The island of Cor 
sica remains annexed to France. From this sketch it 
appears, that the Austrian power is predominant ; and 
connected as he is by marriage, with the kings of Sar- 
dinia and Naples, the emperor Francis may be re~ 
garded as master of the destinies of Italy. See Mi- 
cale, L’Italia avanti il dominio dei Romani; Deni- 
na, Rivoluzioni dell’ Italia; Sismondi Histoire des 
Republiques Italiennes du Moyen age; Robertson’s 
Charles V.; Wraxall’s Memoirs of the House of Va- 
lois; Cuningham’s History of Britain, &c. bat ) 
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Part II. STATISTICS OF ITALY. 


Treaty is bounded on the north and north-west, 
the Alps ; 


on the east, by the Adriatic Sea, or Gulp 


Boundaries. of Venice; on the west, by the Tuscan Sea; and on_ 


the south, by the Ionian Sea. Its boundaries are thus 
strongly and its situation entirely peninsular, 
being washed on al] sides by the waves of the Mediter- 


ranean sea, except on the northern frontier, where it is 
by the lofty barrier of the Alpine ridge from 
Switzerland, and Germany. 

Its form is usually compared to that of a boot; it 
oblique direction from north-west to 
47° to 37° 45’ of north latitude. Its 


ne a from Mount Rosa, the hi summit of the 
I to de Leuca, is about 670 British 
miles ; its breadth varies from 100 to 200 miles. 


i 


ly. known by a variety of names, ori- 


ginally to peor aber but in 
process of time, applied to the whole country, 

cially by the poets. It was named Sebasuta, debe bas 
turn ; ium, from the Latini; Ausonia, from the Au- 
sones ; Venotria, from a tribe settled between Paestum 
and Tarentum ; Hesperia, from its western situation in 


respect of Greece; and Italia, from Italus, a prince un- 
known in history. 

all periods of its history it has been divided into 
_portions, namely, the northern, 


Propria, comprehending all the states of Etru- 
the inhabitants of which are 
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5 we 
who ied the the districts of Nice, 
Padouat i as asm, Modena and Parma, 
and whose principal towns were Genua, Nicwa, Portus 
Herculis, and Monwci. 2. Taurini, who occupied a 
of Piedmont lying between the Alps and the river 
“Po, from its source to the river Orco, and whose chief 
town was Augusta Taurinorum, now Turin. 
who occupied the northern portion of the dutchy 


of the river and whose towns were Bruxia, Cre- 
mona, Mantua. 5. Euganei, who were 
settled at the bottom of the Adriatic Gulph, and whose 


and the promontory of Polaticum, whose 
principal towns were Aquileia and Tergeste. 8. Boii, 
who inhabited the countries around Bononia and Mu- 
tina, (Bologna and Modena.) 
Italia Propria, under which is commonly included 
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the other division of Magna Grecia, contained, in this 
more extended sense, all the other vinces of the 
country, namely, 1. Etruria or Tyrrhenia, lying be- 
tween the river Maera, the Appenine Mountains, the 
Tiber and the Tuscan Sea, was anciently divided into 
twelve districts, and contained the towns of Pisze, Luca, 
Florentia, Fesule Portus Herculis, Liburni (Leghorn) 
Sena, Arretium, Centum Celle (Civita Vecchia), &c. 
2. Umbria, the eup tertitory of the most ancient 
people of Italy, lying between the Rubicon, the Adria- 
tic, the Tiber, and an imaginary line from the mouth 
of the isis to Ocriculum, and divided by the Appe« 
nines into two portions, the Cisappenine, or Marix 
time Umbria, and the Transappenine, or Hither Um~ 
bria, contained, in the former division, Arminium, Pi- 
saurum, Busta Gallorum,( Bastia,) Urbinum, Senogallia ; 
and, in the latter, Nuceria, Spoletium, Narnia, Inte« 
ramnium, Ocriculum. 3. Picenum, a fruitful territor 

between Umbria and the river Avernus (Pescara), 
containing Ancona, Firmum, Asculum. 4. Sabinum, 
west of Picenum, between the Tiber, the Nar, and the 
Anio, containing Fidene, Cures, Crustumeriom. 5, 
Latium, e coast of the Tuscan Sea, extending 
south from the Tiber to the promontory of Circeum, 
anciently inhabited by the qui, Volsci, Hernici, Ru- 


‘ tuli, &e. and containing Roma, Ostia, Ardea, Tuscu- 


lum, Preneste, Alba, Tibur, Antium, Anxur, Mintur- 
ne. 6. ia, extending along the Tuscan shore, 
from Sinuessa to the river Silarus, and bounded on the 
east and north by Samnium, and containing Capua, 
Liternum, Bais, Puteoli, Neapolis, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, Surrentum, Nolw, Casilinum, Venagrum, 
7. Samnium, lying on both sides of the A ines, 
east from and bounded on the north by La- 
tium, on the east by the Adriatic, and on the south by 
Apulia, contained Beneventum, Bovianum, Saticula, 
Caudium. 8. Apulia, called also Daunia, east of Sam- 
nium, and bounded by the Fronto on the north, the 
Adriatic on the east, and Calabria on the south, con- 
tained Arpi, Uria, Luceria, Asculum, Canusium, Venu- 
sia, Ferentum. 9. Calabria, called also Messapia and 
Japygia, a Lame running out into the Ionian Sea, 
contained Brundusium, Hydruntum, Castrum Miner. 
ve, Salentinum, Leuca, Tarentum, Callipolis. 10. Lu« 
cania, between the Tarentine Gulph and Tuscan Sea, 
contained Pestum, or Posidonia, Forum Popilii, Po. 
tentia, Anxia, Metapontum, Heraclea, Sybaris, Velia. 
11.Brutium, a peninsula south of Lucania, divided by the 
A ines into twomaritime tracts, called sometimes Ca- 
labria Citra and Ultra, contained Pandosia, Scyllaum, 
Rhegium, Croton, Metaurum, Mamertum, Petelia, &c, 
Through these ancient districts and towns, high- 
ways from the capital were formed at different periods 
of the Roman empire, of which the most remarkable 
were, Via Appia, constructed by Appius Clodius, the 
most ancient of the Roman roads, passing through Fo- 
rum Appii, Fundi, Minturne, and Sinuessa to Capua, 
and thence through Caudium, Beneventum, Canusium, 
and Barium, to Brundusium; Via Plaminia, leading 
through Etruria and Umbria to Arminium, passed by 
the towns of Ocriculum, Narnia, Fulginum, Forum 
Flaminii, Callis, Forum Sempronii, and Pesaurum; Via 
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Emilia, the work of Emilius Lepidus, leading from 
Arminium, through Forum Pople Faventia, and Cla- 
terva to Bononia, and thence through Mutina, Aleste, 
Petavium Altinum, and Concordia, to Aquileia; Via 
Aurelia, ascribed to Aurelius Cotta, extending alon 
the coast of Etruria to Pise, thence round the Gulp 
ef Genoa to Nicea into Gaul; Via Clodia, passing 
through the middle of Etruria to Lucca ; and Via Cassia, 
through the interior of Etruria to. Clusium and Flo- 
rentia. 

Ancient Italy was divided by Augustus into eleven 
peers ; but, after his death, this division) was no 
onger regarded, except that the name of Gallia Cisal- 
pina was generally discontinued, and that of Italy ex- 
tended nearly to its present limits, 

The progressive geography of Italy, since the fall of 


the Roman empire, cannot be accurately described. 


without a recapitulation of its gventful history; and 
to the preceding view of its political epochs and revo- 
lutions we must therefore refer for much of its civil 
geography. The following sketch of its principal di- 


visions, previous to the French Revolution, is all that® 


can at present be admitted on this part of the subject, 

Upper or Northern Italy, called also Lombardy, con- 
tained seven dutchies, namely, Savoy, Piedmont, Mont- 
serrat, Milan, Mantua, Modena, Parma, and Placentia ; 
of which the three first,and part of the fourth, belonged 
to the King of Sardinia, and the other to the Emperor,of 
Austria. These territories of Austria, together with part 
of the Venetian dominions and the Ecclesiastical states, 
were formed by the French in 1797, into a new republic, 
ealled the Cisalpine, or Italian republic; and were di- 
vided into twelve departments, which were again sub- 
divided into forty-five districts; namely, Agogna, con- 
taining the districts of Novarra, Vigevano, Domo D'Os- 
sola, Varallo, and Arona; Del Lario, containing Como,, 
Variso, Londrio, and Lecco: Olona, containing Milan, 
Pavia, and Monza; Serio, containing. Bergamo, Tre- 
viglio, Clusone, and Breno.; Mella, containing Brescia, 
Chiari, Verola, Alghisi, and Salo; Alto-Po, containing 
€remona, Crema, Lodi, and Casal ; Mincio, containing, 
Mantua, Revero, Verona, and Castiglione delle Stiviere; 
Crostolo, containing Reggio, and Carrara ; Panaro, con- 
taining Modena, and Castelnovo di Garfagnana ; Basso- 
Po, containing Ferrara, Commachio and Rovigo; Reno, 
containing Bologna, Imola Cento, and Vergato; and Ru- 
bicon, containing Cesena, Sorli, Faenza, Ravenna, and 
Rimini. Besides these, Northern Italy comprehended, 
the republics of Genoa and Lucca, 

Central Italy comprehends the Ecclesiastical State; 
consisting of Campagna di Roma, Sabina, Il Patrimonio 
di S. Pietro, Ducato de Castro, Contado di Ronciglione, 
Perugia, Contado de Citta di Castello, Umbria, or Duca- 
to di Spoleto, La Marca, d’Ancona, Ducato D’Urbino, 
Romagna, Territorio di Bologna ;. the small-republic of 
S. Marino, under the protection of the Pontiff; the Ve- 
netian dominions in Italy, namely, Dogado de Venezia, 
Il Paduana, il Polesine de Rovigo, il Veronese, il Vi- 
centino, il Bressano, il Bergamasco, il Cremasco, la. 
Marca Tievigiana, Patria del Friuli; Istria, Dalmatia; 
Ragusa, an independent state, generally under the pro- 
tection of the Turks; and. the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany, containing il dominio Fiorentino, il territorio Pi- 
sano, and il territorio di Sienna: This last portion of 
Central Italy, together with Parma, Placentia, and 
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Guastalla, was formed under the French into the king- Statistica | 
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dom of Etruria. * ‘ 

Southern, or Lower Italy, compriging the ancient 
Samniam, Apulia, Campania,. Lucania, “and Bruttium, 
forms the kingdom of Naples, which is divided into. 
twelve provinces, called Giustizierati, or Jurisdictions; 
namely, Terra di Lavoro, Principato Ultra, Principato. 
Citra, Calabria Citra, Calabria Ultra, Basilicata, Terra 
d’Otranto, Terra di Bari, Capitanata, Contado di Mo-- 
lise, Abruzzo Citra, and Abruzzo Ultra. 

These different divisions have been again ‘replaced: 
nearly in their former political state. The’ King of Sar~ 
dinia has recovered his dominions such as they were in- 
#792. The Emperor of Austria has acquired the Ve- 
netian States, and all the territory between the Tessin, 
the Po, and the Adriatic, the vallies of Valteline, Bormio, 
and Chiavenna. The Archduke Francis D’Esteis made 
Grand Duke of Modena. The Archduchess Maria 


Beatrice d’Este becemes the hereditary sovereign of 


the duchy of Massa, and principality of Carrara, with 
the imperial fiefs of Lunigiana. The Archduchess- 
Maria Soul (late Empress of France) is sovereign of 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. The 
reversion of these states remains to. be regulated by 
the allied courts; and is said to have been recently 


arranged in the following manner. After the death of © 


her Imperial Highness, these duchies will be restored 
to the Infanta Maria Louisa (widow of the Duke of 
Parmaand King of Etruria) and to her male descend 
ants in a direct line, with the exception of the districts- 
situated on the left bank of the Po, and inclosed in the 

estates of the Emperor of Austria.. In default of male 

issue, the rights of succession of the Emperor of -Aus- 
tria and of the King of Sardinia will be revived. The- 
Infanta Maria Louisa, in the mean time, obtains provi- 
sional possession of the principality of Lucca, with cers. 
tain arrears assigned to her by congress.’ ‘The Arch. 
duke Ferdinand of Austria regains the Grand Duchy of: 
Tuscany and also the principality of Piombino, with that 

part of Elba which formerly belonged to the king of 
the two Sicilies.. The Pope receives again the Marshes. 
and their dependencies, the territories of Benevento, 
Ponto Corvo, Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara, Commachio,, 
&c. Ferdinand IV. King of the two Sicilies, is restor. 
ed to the throne of Naples, without any change of ters. 
ritory or authority " 


Aspect of the Country. 


Se 


Italy may be regarded as a mountainous country.* Mountains. — 


The Alps, the highest range of mountains in the an- 
cient world, form its northern boundary, separating it 


from France, Switzerland, and Germany; and the 
near Genoa, extend through the ~ 


Appenines, risin 2 
whole length of the peninsula in Seoethenly direction, 
dividing it into two parts nearly equal, a prenching 
out into various ridges in their progress, so as to form. 
a number of districts and vallies differing from each 
other in climate and productions, (See Anps and, 
APPENINES.) . 


Italy is intersected by rivers. in almost: every direc- Rivers. 


tion. The most considerable are—the Po, which rises 
from Mount Vesula, about $0: miles south-west from 
Turin, (at which city it is 1200 feet broad,) flows, 
through.a course of 300 miles, waters 50 cities in its 


“* OF the fine country even of Tuscany, one half is mountainous, and produces nothing but timber 3 a sixth part consists of hills: 


covered with the olive and vine; and the remaining third only is plain,, 


, 


H 


receives innumerable rivers and streams into 


—— ip rc (the chief of which are the Doria, Lesia, 


» Tanaro, Tesino, Trebia, Adda, Oglio, and Mincio,) and 


is na within 26 miles of its source ;—the Adige, 
which from the Tyrol southward to Verona, and 
thence south-east to the gulf of Venice, north fromthe 


Po;—the Arno, which rises in the Appenines, and flows. 
by Florence and Pisa into. the gulf a Genoa ;—the Ti- 
ber, which rises also in the Appenines’south-east of St. 
Marino, passes ‘by Perugia and Rome (from which to 
its mouth it is at an average 300 feet broad,) receives 
in its progress 42 tributary streams or torrents, and 
reaches the Tuscan sea at Ostia, after flowing through 
a course of 150 British miles ;—the Fiumesino, the an- 
Gent Rubicon, a diminutive but celebrated stream in 
the northern part of the Ecclesiastical State, which en- 
ters the Adriatic about 8 miles north of Rimini; and 
the Volturno, which rises in the Appenines above Ve- 
nafro, ruts south-east, and afterwards westward, re- 
ceiving the Sabbato in its course, and falls into the sea 
at Castello del Voltorno. The rivers which descend 
from the Appenines, are so apt to swell suddenly, and 
to overflow ijatent country, that it became neces- 
sary to erect peep dikes or mounds along their banks, 


But the stones vel brought down by these floods, 

ing also confined by the banks, are continually rais- 
ing bed of the stream, and requiring the embank- 
ments to be ionally elevated. This is particular- 


roportional! 
1 tha cadd-eith the Po and its tributary streams; so that 
country, in the of this river, appears to be 
intersected by a multitude of aqueducts, in some places 


not less than 30 feet in height, which are continually in’ 


danger of cpa out into the most destructive inun- 
dations, and w render it necessary for the inhabi- 
tants to have a large boat always at hand, in which 
till the overflowing waters have subsided. These em- 
bankments must soon be incapable of farther elevation, 
and the rivers, no longer restrained, may at no distant 
period convert the delta of the Po into an exten- 
esis intone te We  Geopce ths cheat to 
A to be to in- 

stead of elevating the embankments. 
Italy contains many beautiful lakes, particularly in 
the northern division. Ofthese the most worthy of no- 


tice are—Lago Maggiore (anciently Verbanus), which 
is 27 miles in length, 7 or 8 in breadth, and in some 
places 1800 feet deep, contains the delightful Borro- 


mean islands, which may be ranked among the won- 
— howe cee hace _ banks abounding 
every alpine beauty ;—Lago di Lugano (ancientl 
Ceresius Lacus) about 25 miles in | mm Pie yay 
in breadth, of an immense depth, in some places 
said to be almost unfathomable, is surrounded with v 


high and steep wis which cast a blackening sh: 
over its waters ;—Lago di Como, or La- 
rian Lake, less ifal, but more magnificent than 


tiggiore, about 50 niiles in length, from 3 to 6 
in Breadth and from 40 10 600 free eee is surround. 


‘ed with a lofty ridge of mountains, whose sides, down 


to the border of the Jake, are covered with shady woods 
and fruitful orchards, and its waters are su to sud- 
den squalls and violent swells ;—Lago di Varese, a 
noble se of water, of an oval form, about 12 miles 
hae by six broad, is surrounded with gently sloping 

which are clothed with all the luxuriance of ve- 
getation ;—Lago di Garda, or Benacus, 18 miles from 
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Verona, is 30 miles in length, 3 in bteadth, of very un- 

ual depth, is surrounded with beautifully diversifi- 
ed scenery ; and its waters, though usually tranquil, 
and presenting the finest sea-green hue, are at times’ 
agitated by waves, resembling rather the swellings of 
the ocean, than the commotion of inland waters, a cir- 
eumstance strikingly described in a single line of Vir- 
gill met 

Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino. 
Geonre. ii. 160. - 


In the central parts of the country, the largest lakes are 
those of Perugia and Bolsena ; and, in the southern dis- 
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stricts, those of Varano, near Mount Gargano, and Ce- — 


lano (anciently Fucinus,) which is 47 miles: in circum- 
ference, and from 4 to 1@ in breadth. ‘There are man 
smaller lakes in different parts of Italy, some of whic! 
are much celebrated for the beauty of their scenery, 
ieularly Lago Albano in the vicinity of Rome, and 
d’Agnano, supposed to be the famous pond of 
Lucullus, near Naples. It has been remarked as a 
singular circumstance, that the lakes of Italy are so little 
celebrated by ‘the Roman poets, scarcely any of them 
beng once mentioned, except Larius and Benacus, in 
two lines of Virgil; which is sup 
owing to the barren and unsettled state of Cisalpine 
Gaul in those times, which was scarcely considered as 
a part of Italy. But these deficiencies are now fully 
supplied, and the principal feature which distinguishes 
the Italian from the British lakes is, that the former, 
besides their greater extent, are.surrounded by towns, 
i churches, and country seats, all placed, as if 
by the hand of a painter, in the most picturesque si- 
tuations, finely contrasting and relieving the sublime 
and her parts of the landscape. 

Nothing can exceed the natural scenery of Italy, 
in all the ingredients. which compose the sublime or 
the beautiful. Its mountains present every variety of 
shape and magnitude, of rugged precipices, woody de- 
Clivities, snowy summits, winding: bases, and. all the 


to have been» 


° 
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Scenery. 


possible materials of picturesque beauty. Even the . 


plains are’ varied by gentle swells and bolder eleva- 
tions; while the extraordinary purity of the atmosphere, 


and consequent brightness of the light, gives a distinct- 


ness to every object, which cannot be conceived by © 


those who are accustomed to the dimness of a vapoury’. 


sky. Its views, in short, we are assured by the con- 
curring testimony of the most intelligent observers, ne- 
ver disappoint the traveller, or fall short of his expec- 
tations. The highest picturing of imagination, and 
brightest description of poetry, do not surpass the ef- 
fect produced by viewing the vale of Clitumnus, the 
falls of the Anio, the banks of the Nar, the waters of 
Tibur, the groves of Albano, the plains, hills, coasts, 
and bays of Campania Felix. * 


Some of the more celebrated Italian landscapes, be- Particular 
sides those already mentioned, are, the bay of Naples ; instances of 


the adjacent promontory of Posilippo ; the Val d'Arno 
near Florence, which is the A ia of Italy ; the road 
by La Cava to Calabria ; the prospect from the Palom~ 
biera of Vietri; the eastern shore of Mare Piccolo, &c. 


beautiful 
scenery. 


In this place may be mentioned also afew of those na- Natural 
tural curiosities with which the remo abounds, and curiosities. 


which usually attract the notice of travellers, but which 
our limits will not allow us to describe; namely, the 
Grotto of Puzzuolano, an excavation or tunnel nearly’ 


a quarter of a mile in length, leading to the Lago d’Ag- 


* Eustace. 
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Statistics. nano near Naples + the Grotto del Cane in the sanie vi- 
—"— cinity, called by Pliny, Spiracula Ditis, remarkable for 


“se 


Climate. 


& 


a deadly vapour arising from its bottom, and for the 
repeated experiments of its efficacy by letting dogs down 
into it; the vapour baths adjoining to the grotto; the Sol- 
fatara, a plain of sulphureous marl at Puzzuolo, which 
is so hot on the surface as to scorch the feet of those who 
walk over it, and is continually emitting sulphureous ‘va- 
pours, which, in some places, appear by night as a pale 
blue flame, anciently called Forum Vuleani, described 
by Petronius Arbiter, and alluded to by Milton in his 
Picture of the infernal regions; the Pietra Mala, a 
mountain 40 miles from Florence, on the road to Bo- 
logna, where-a continual flame spreads over a portion 
of the surface, without any of the effects of a volcanic 
eruption ; the intermittent fountains on the promonto- 
ry of Torno, near Lago di Como; the wells at Casalnu- 
evo, mentioned by Pliny in the second*book of his na- 
tural history, where the water never rises or falls be- 
yond a certain mark ; Palo di Malfetto, a curious ca- 
vern, where mineral saltpetre is found ; the Claudian 
Emissario, a canal cut through the mountain Salvianus 
by the Emperor Claudius, to carry off the superfluous 
water from Lake Celano ; ‘the echo. near Pie de Luco; 
on the way to Caduta, on the banks of the Velino ;: 
and the falls of the same river at the same place. 


Climate. 


In regard to climate, Italy has been counted the gar~ 
den of Europe, and the most delightful region on the 


face of the globe. Extending between the 38th and’ 
46th degrees of north latitude, it would be exposed, by 


its situation, toa considerable degree of heat in sum- 
mer; and of cold in winter ; but by the influence of the: 
seas, by which it is inclosed on so many’sides, and of 
the mountains, by which it is intersected, its tempera 
ture is. greatly moderated, and preserved from all ex- 
tremes. Its climate, therefore, may be pronounced in 
general to be genial and temperate; but varies consi- 
derably even in districts not far distant from each other. 
It has been divided into four regions, each of which 
s a.climate somewhat peculiar to itself. First, 
the Vale of the Po, or Lombardy, about 260 miles in 
length, and 150 at its greatest breadth, bounded by the 
Alps on the north-west and south, and open to the 
Adriatic on the east. This is accounted one of the most 
delicious climates in the world, its sunshine uniformly 
bright, its atmosphere clear and unclouded, and its sul- 
try season cooled by the gales from the surrounding 
mountains, The second extends over the Roman and 
Tuscan territories, and being inclosed by the Appenines, 
so as to be well protected from the. north, is more in- 
commoded by the heats of summer than the cold of 
winter. Frost and snow are occasionally experienced ; 
but the temperature is sufficiently high, and continued, 
to ripen completely the orange and the grape. The 
third is that of Campania Felix, and its immediate de- 
pendencies, where nature appears to pour out all its 
treasures, where the air is almost invariably genial, 
and the sky continually serene, and where the most 
delicate vegetable’ productions flourish in perfection. 
The fourth, lying beyond the Appenines, and openin 


to the east, is still warmer than the last ; and abounds.’ 
more in the productions of a southern latitude, such as. | 


the aloes and the palm. This extends over the south- 
ern extremit of Italy, including L’ Abruzzo, Apulia, and: 
Calabria, The mountainous, regions. vary in. climate 


according to their elevation ; and such is the influence Statistics. 
of these local causes, that in*their smaller vallies a cool : 
temperature may be experienced in Mie south, anda ~ 
sultry atmosphere in the north. The climate over the 
whole country may be considered ingeneral as inclin~ 
ing to heat, the rays of the sun being powerful evyen- 
in winter; and in summer, especially when the Siroc- 
co blows, particularly sultry and oppressive. At the 
same time, the heat is never intolemble, but is cooled 
by breezes from the mountains or the sea. The sea 
breeze rises about eight in the morning, and continues 
without interruption till four in the toon ; while, 
in the mountainous tracts, many retreats may. be found, 
such as the baths of Lucca and the valley Vallom- 
brosa, where the mildest temperature may be enjoyed, 
even during the raging heat of the dog-days. ain is 
not frequent during the spring and summer months; 
but occasional showers sufficiently. refresh the air, and. 
revive vegetation. These are not unfrequently accom- _ 
panied by thunder storms, which in harvest are some-« 
times very destructive to the crops. In the end of au- 
tumn, rains are regular, and extremely heavy; and in. 
winter, inundations to a wide extent often take place. “ 
But all these are only temporary interruptions of the 
prevailing serenity which constitutes the chief adyan- 
= of the Italian climate. 

t has been recommended to invalids, especially to. - 
those of a consumptive habit, to reside at Pisa during 
the winter season ; at the baths of Pisa, or the city of 
Florence, during the first part of summer: and, during 
the great heats of midsummer, at the country retreats. ‘ 
Got “ hills beneath ees ; : 

t has been imagined, that the climate of Italy has 
become warmer fin the descriptions by the Aad phe ea 
Romans would Jead us to suppose it to have been in tempera 
their time ; and this change has been ascribed to the 
cultivation of Germany, by the clearing away of its im- 
mense forests, and the draining of its extensive swamps. 
But the lofty barriers of the Alps seem to preclude any 
cause of this kind from operating upon: Italy; and 
others consider this higher temperature as the effect ras 
ther of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and similar lo- 
cal causes. It may be questioned, however, whether 
any change at all has taken place; and it is gbserved : : 
by travellers, that the same 3 325 which are described 3 
by the Roman writers as peculiarly cold, are still liable, 
in consequence of their situation, to severe winter 
blasts. But the most remarkable peculiarity in the cli- 
mate of Italy, is the Mal-Aria, or unhealthy state of Mal-Aria. 
the districts called Maremma, in the summer and au- 
tumn months. This tract extends about 192 
phical miles in length, from Leghorn to Terracma, and 
about 40 in its greatest breadth in the Cam di. 
Roma. There is no visible sign of any insalubrity in), 
the atmosphere of these regions ; bug the sky is as, 
clear, the air as tranquil, and the verdure as fresh.as 
in the most healthy district. Many of the places where: 
it prevails, are even elevated, dry, and airy. But no« 
thing can be more fatal than its influence, which ocea~ 
sions the worst kind of intermittent fevers, and is pare 
ticularly hurtful to those who sleep in the open air du« 
ring the night. The few inhabitants who remain in: 
these tracts, are sickly and languid in their whole ap- 
pearance ; and even those who repair only to the tems 

ry labours of the harvest, very frequently fall a sa-. 

orifice to the distemper, or at least have their constitu-. 
tions seriously injured for life. Even in the vicinity of 
Rome, the shepherds and their flocks come every night: 


Peiet anette tie aS within the walls from 


the noxious atmosphere joining country. The 
city itself is not free from the evil, aud even its more 
elevated situations have _to-experience the influ- 


To this increasing 
ulation of 

Rome during the last 20: years is, in the opinion of 
Chateauvieux, to be in a great measure ascribed ; and 
the most fatal consequences must attend its farther pro- 
The real cause of this evil has hitherto escaped 
research, and has been ascribed to the ilential 
air of the t marshes, or the exhalations of a vol- 
canic soil. But it is not confined to the places more 
immediately exposed to such influences; and is found 
to increasé with the diminution of the population, and 
the decay of cultivation. It a to have been felt 
in the times of the Roman. republic, but to have been 
limited to a few inconsiderable s The destruction 
of the Roman empire, the abolition of slavery by the 
influence of Christianity, the translation of the seat of 


country, are su to 
state of the ma which. 

uces the oreed while the influence of m9 evil 
itself is gradually a ing the cause, pulating 
the fields and levine soil to fall back into its na- 
turally rank and humid state. It has, at the same 
time, been observed, that much of the sickness is occa- 
sioned by the try, employed in these regions, 


on the ground during the night season, and 
neg to protect themselves from the sudden tran- 
sition of the atmosphere, from the heat of the day to 
the chill of the evening; and that, if the lands were 
Sa fina, proper houses built for 


tne swemmatamare Phe during 
the Maremma — — be 


brought into tillage, and covered with i 


ing the soil and agriculture of Italy, it has 

been divided into three regions, each of which is distin- 
guished by some prevailing features of husbandry ; and 
which respectively excel in grain, fruits, or ne 
The first, or principal corn-country, is that of Lombardy, 
or the plain traversed by the Po, and already descri- 
bed, as to its boundaries, in the account of the different 
climates of Italy. This tract is, without doubt, one of 
med te fr the be hae poe Rn not more 
in consequence of natu antages of human 
~ “The soil, which reaches to an anknown 

depth, is entirely allavial, and consists of a black fer- 
tile mould, is gradually more mixed with gravel, 
and that of a larger size, as it’ the moun- 
tains. The principal labour of the cultivators consists 
in the use of irrigation, a practice which the number 
of rivers flowing with great regularity from the lakes 
at the foot of Alps renders peculiarly applicable, 
and which the inhabitants have spared neither capital 
nor skill in carrying into-effect. Where the ficlds are 
of considerable extent, two principal canals must be 
wed on different levels; the first of which, called 
Gora, or canal of irrigation, receives the water from 

the fiver, #0 as to reach the highest of the fields, and 
distributes its contents on all sides by a multitade of 
inferior branches ; and the second, called the Scolo, or 
canal of discharge, beginning from the level of the 


lowest nds, carries off the water after it has passed 
through the Gelde, and conducts it into the river ata 
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lower part of its course.. The coun’ Between Lodi Statistics 


and Cremona is the richest part of these beautiful plains, 
where the soil is peculiarly fertile, and the irrigation 
most perfect, This fertility admits of the land being 
greatly subdivided ; and a farm of sixty English acres 
is accounted large. These farms are laid out in fields 
of two or three acres, by rows of poplars, which gives 
the appearance of a-wooded country ; and in most of 
them pasta is preferred to the culture of grain. 
The grass is chiefly clover, which is cut four times a« 
year, and serves for the food of the cows, from whose 
milk is red the celebrated Parmesan cheese. The 
cows are fed in the house with two of the crops cut 

in summer, and the other two in winter made 
into hay. It is only during a few weeks in autumn 
that they are turned ont to eat up the last shoots of the 
pasture. As it requires the milk of at least fifty cows 
to make the Parmesan cheese, the farmers of a district 
frequently unite their dairies for this purpose, and af 
terwards divide the profits in proportion to the quanti-« 
ty of milk supplied by their respective herds. Upon a 


farm of 100 acres, 30 of which are ploughed and 70: 


under grass, a farmer will maintain 100 cows, besides 
a few cattle for,draught, and generally values his pas« 
ture lands at double the rate of those under corn. In 
these pastures the soil receives a top-dressing of dung 
every three years, as the irrigation would otherwise 
injure the quality of the grass; but, in the course of 
fifteen years, it becomes necessary to renew the herb- 
age. The sluices are then shut, the ground ploughed 
in the autumn, and sown with hemp in the following 
spring. A course of cropping next succeeds, in the 
following order, forming a rotation of twenty years. 


Ist year, Hemp, followed by legumes. 
2d ... Oats, which grow to the height of six or 


seven feet. 
Sd... Wheat, followed by legumes. 
4th... Maize. 


5th... Wheat. 


6th, and 14 following years, grass dunged ev 
three years, and the grass cut four times ae 


But with all this fertility of soil, ease of cropping, 
and favourable climate, the land of this finest district, 
of Italy, according to a Nay TBC by M. Chateau 
vieux, with every allowance for the relative value of 
money, does not seem to yield above £ 3, 18s, an acre; 


~~ 


which would imply considerable deficiency in Hb 4 
by Rice fields, 


cultural management. A greater produce is rai 

the culture of rice in the more level plains, where there 
is not a sufficient declivity to admit the ordinary pro- 
cess of irrigation. The ground, after receiving a single 
furrow, is sown with the rice, and when the plant is a 
few inches above the surface, the fields are laid entirely 
under water to the depth of several inches; in which 
state they remain till the crop be nearly 04 After 
three successive crops without any manure, the ground 
is left without culture, and dung is spread upon, the 
crop of plants which naturally spring from the soil, 
This produces an abundant, but inferior kind of grass, 
which is cut for two successive years, when the 
ground is ploughed, and the rice crops succeed as 
before. The profit of these rice crops is so great, be- 
ing three times that of corn, that the proprietors let 
them at a separate rent, about £5, 6s. per acre, and 
the farmers nevertheless usually uire large for- 
tunes. But the stagnation of so much water in a hot 
climate, renders this species of husbandry so fatal to the 

5 


. 
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Statistics. health of the labourers and reapers, that the Milanese 


Fruit dis- 
trict. 


government has prohibited its extension beyond the li- 
mits to which it had reached at the time of the enact- 
ment, ; 

The second region, where the culture of fruits, espe- 
cially of the olive, predominates over that of grain, ex- 
tends along the south declivity of the Appenines, from 
the frontiers of France to the borders of Calabria. In 
this district, icularly in Tuscany, the alluvial soil 
prevails, and is so deep and rich as to require manure 
only once in five years, The property is extremely 
subdivided, arid the farms also so very small, that a 
single pair of oxen is sufficient to serve ten or twelve 
of them for ploughing the ground. The greater part 
of the tillage, indeed, is performed by a triangular 
spade, which the tenant is often bound to use, as eups 
posed to be more favourable for the produce; and the 


-corn fields are so much intersectéd_by rows of vines 


and olive-trees, that a plough ctn with difficulty work 
between them. The most common rotation of crops is 


_the following: 


Ist year, Maize, haricots, peas, or other legumes, 
with dung. 
2d... Wheat. 
3d... Winter beans. 
4th . Wheat. 
5th. . . Clover sown after the wheat, and cut in the 
spring, followed by sorgho, a sort of great parsnip, 


which yields a coarse flour for soup. 


In this country,_the utmost care and skill are exert- 
ed in the cultivation of the soil ; and every spot'presents 
the appearance of a garden. The produce is abundant, 
and the population immense ; but the cultivators are 
always poor, and rather to be regarded as peasantry 
than as farmers. No leases are granted to the meta- 
yers, or tenants, who are, however, scarcely ever known 
to be ejected ; but the terms of rent are highly unfa- 
motels to industry or saving on the part of the la- 
bourer. The farmer engages to perform all the la- 
bour of the field at his own expence—to furnish the 
wood for the support of the vines—to bear half the 
cost of seed and dung—to pay the proprietor half the 
produce, or, if required, to sell it for his benefit—and. to 
divide equally with him all the profit of the stock, even of 
the poultry and pigeons. On the other hand, the land- 
lord lays out all other expences, and provides all other 
things not mentioned in the preceding articles. Thus 
the farmer has little inducement to improve his posses- 
sion, to repair his house, or to add to the stock, which 
belongs ‘to the landlord, or to take in more ground, 
which should be done at the expence of his proprie- 
tor; and having thus no direct or profitable mode of 
laying out his savings, he generally spends every year 
on himself and family all the gains of the season. Be- 
ing too poor also to hire jabourers, and having to at- 
tend alone to the labours of the seed-time and harvest, 
the pruning of the vines, and the culture of the olives, 
he is often too late in the most essential operations, and 
loses much time in the irresolution and indifference 
which his hurry creates. Hence, in the midst of a 
country, where every spot is covered with valuable 
produce, and every individual actively employed, there 
is nevertheless an entire absence of the conveniences of 
life, and an appearance even ofthe greatest penury. 

By the utmost labour and skill the soil is supported 
by mounds of earth or stone, and the benefits of irriga- 
tion carried along the heights and declivities of the 
mountainous districts, which are thus clothed almost 
to the summit with vines and olives, One great agri- 

. ; 1 
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cultural improyement deserves to be particularly no« Sta 


ticed, by which the Tus have contrived at once to 
arrest the fury of the inundatory torrgnts the Ap- 
urce of wealth. 


enines, and to convert them into a 
The quantity of mud and sand, carried down by the 
streams during the violent rains, is so great, as fre« - 
quently to, obstruct the course of the rivers in the more 
level parts of the country, and particularly to form 
complete marshes at their entrances into the sea, At 
the suggestion originally of the celebrated Torricelli, 
these marshy grounds are inclosed with a dike or em- 
bankment, and the water of the river being admitted, 
into this enclosure, is retained by sluices in a stagnant 
state, till its sediment be deposited, .This operation is _ 
repeated several times in the year; and, as three or 
four inches of earth are often deposited at one time, 
the level in the course of three or four years is so much 
raised, as to be no longer liable to be overflowed by the 


* 
river; while the soil thus acquired is of the richest . 
kind and highest fertility, so as to have been known in. <a 
one instance to yield in the first crop twenty-five mea- 4 
sures of wheat from one. This operation is named x 


Colmata, and some of the most remarkable instances of 
it are to be seen in the Val di Chiana, in the plain of 
Pisa, and inthe Val di Nievole. 

The third region, or pastoral district, extends along, Pasture 
the shore of the Mediterranean from Leghorn to Ter- district. 
racina, and reaches inland as far as the first chain of és 
the Appenines, about 192 geographical miles in length,» t 
and. about 40 at its greatest breadth, in the Campagna 
di Roma. This tract is denominated Maremma, and- 
remains chiefly in a state of natural pasture, not in con- 
sequence of its being unfit for cultivation, but of its: 
being uninhabitable except in winter. This pone 
from the prevalence of what is characteristically deno- 
minated Mal-Aria, an unhealthy constitution of the 
atmosphere, or of the soil, during the summer season, h 
which produces the worst kind of intermittent fever, A 
and which has been already described. (See under-Cli- 
mate, p. 364.) In the Tuscan Maremma, the soil seems 
to consist of pure argil, mixed with alittle sulphar, 
and is becoming quite sterile. In the eastern part,’ 
where the Pontine. marshes extend, the soil is con- 
stantly humid; but produces, when drained, the finest 
crops of maize, hemp, and legumes. These marshes, 
which had often been unsuccessfully and: partially 
drained in former times, were more completely im- 

roved by Pius VI. between the years 1778 and 1788 ; 
But a still more effectual plan was commenced by the 
French engineers in 1813, under. the direction of M, 
Prony. As the ground falls towards the sea by an in-~ 
clination of seven feet, it was proposed to open paral. 
lels at certain distances for carrying off the water, and. 
to intersect these by secondary canals, at an angle of 
45°, by which means, as far as can he judged from the 
portion finished, the whole ‘surface of the marsh mi 
be rendered capable of cultivation. The soil in the oud 
Cam a di Roma, as well as in many other parts 
of the Maremma, is composed of those substances 
which are thrown out from volcanoes, such as ‘Tufa 
and Lava, upon a basis of calcareous sand-stone, more 
or less consolidated, and abounding in sea-shells. The 
vegetable productions of the Maremma are rich and 
luxuriant. The lands are allowed to rest in pasturage 
during six successive years; are ploughed and sown 


es Se 


— | 


watt 


on'the seventh; and being left to themselves, are im- 4 
‘mediately covered with verdure, which is pastured | - 
again for five or six years by herds of cattle, horses, and 4 


sheep, during the winter season, The principalinhae = = © 
bitants of these countries are a race of wandering 
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lever to assist him, is forced to bend much forwards, Statistics. 
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Lh sag are both ignorant of the subject, and in- 
t the whole realm of Naples, 
al production is indebted to the fuldness of 


, except in the districts, w wine, 


, and almonds are 


uced, the uniform round of 
; consists in sowing corn, as long as the land 
will acrop, and then letting it lie fallow, or ra- 


eek a 

it 
even happen that the nature of bas caf was 
‘ frequently sown are wheat, 
barley, Indian Ss edacicA pad but not one half of 
ee ee ; and for every ten persons 
employed in the culture of corn, it is calculated that 


pe a is pertinaciously follow 
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exhausted, early crops of lu- 

i n, which are hoed up before 
coming to fruit, and buried under the surface hy way 
of manure. Yet, th the husbandry is so slovenly, 
and the horticulture ually superficial, every 
production is found in the highest perfection, and 
greatest abundance; and, in some places, the fields 
are so fertile as to yield three crops in one year; 
namely, beans, Turkey-wheat, and brocoli, or some 


coal is which grows throug) A winter, 
discouragement to agricultural improve- 
the Nespolitan territories, that every kind of 


vere land from beng ex but sometimes, to pre- 
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and to use all his weight to keep the share from enter- 
ing too deep into the ground, Oxen are uniformly 
employed by the farmers, both in the plough and 
wag ; and horses used only for riding to market 
and church, or for drawing a small provision cart, or 
other family conveyance. In many og especially 
in.small inclosures, most of the work is done by the 
spade and hoe. The grain.is separated from the straw 
in many places, by the trampling of cattle, which are 
tied in a string, and whip round and round till the - 
operation be finished. In the Terra di Otranto, it is 
done by two oxen dragging between them a heavy 
rough stone, which breaks the sheaves and shakes out. 
the corn. 

The operations and productions of agriculture are 


description can be given, which would be nearly ap- 
plicable to the whole country, especially to the south- 
ern districts. A few of the prevailing objects and 
modes of culture may, however, be cursorily mention- 
ed, in addition to those already detailed. 

Rice is cultivated in many of the marshy districts of Rice. 
the south, ially around Salerno, and in the fertile 
vale of Diano ; ‘but its cultivation always adds to the 
insalubrity of the place; and, while it enriches the 
trading inhabitant of the city, usually shortens the life 
of the industrious peasant. 

Rye is sown in many groanga of Calabria, whose Rye. 
elevated situation renders them too cold for wheat. Its 
introduction is ascribed to Charles V., who observed in 
his through the province so many lands lying 
waste the want of a crop suitable to their tem- 
pic and ordered a more hardy species of grain to 

im from the north: Hence the natives dis- 
uish it by the name of Germano. 
ilet grows to rfection in the more humid Millet. 
soils, and particularly in the vicinity of Nocera. 

Flax and hemp, which grow to a great height in so Flax. 
eli a soil, are cue een in many parts ot Aealy, 

especially at’ Reggio, and. Ca uca ; 
at which ait maetitlon place the seed appears to be 
the principal object of the cultivator, and is a principal, 
article of exportation to Venice and Trieste. ‘ 

Cotton is v erally raised, and with great profit, Cotton. 
through the whale province of Otranto, but particu. 
po around the city of Taranto, where the soil, light 
and somewhat swampy, appears to be peculiarly fa- 
vourable for its cultivation. It is the shrubby kind 
that is cultivated, which, when fully grown, resembles 
the raspberry plant.* When the ground is designed 
for cotton, it is carefully ploughed, and sometimes dug 
with the spade, after Tarver: or repeatedly tilled be- 
tween January and April, and the more it is treated 
like garden ground, the surer is its produce, It is well 
manured before the seed is sown in the end of March, 
or beginning of April, and neatly dressed in flat narrow 
ridges. As soon as the plants are four fingers high, 

are thinned to the width of eight inches, and the 

id carefully hoed, to eradicate the weeds. When * 
ey are eight or nine inches high, two inches are- 
broken off from the tops, that the growth of the leaves and 
stalks may be checked, and a greater portion of blossoms 
roduced. About the end of September the pods begin to 
and from that time the cotton harvest continues 
to the end of October, the women being daily employ~ 


tin 


© Thetrne cotton tree, Gossypium orboreum, grows also around Taranto, and bears much jarger than the cotton plant, which fure- 
nish dcuble the quantity of cotton ; but it is of a coarser quality, and brings a very inferior price. - 


icnltu-— 
so various in different parts of Italy, that no general ™! produce. 
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Statistics» ed in breaking off the ripe capsules, and carrying them 


——" home in sacks. 


Tobacco, 


Fruits. 


Grapes and 
wines, 


shared by both parties. 


The cotton is then separated from the 
seed, by means of two cylinders, and is afterwards 
drawn through a comb, or heckle. On account of the 
careful tillage of the land in raising the cotton, it is fol- 
lowed by an abundant crop of wheat or barley next year ; 
and the produce of the cotton itself, is the most profit- 


For cotton, . . 


Jat 1000 ducats 
pea 89 For olives, .. 250 
eae For vines, .... -200 


The proprietor and tenant usually cultivate the cot- 
ton fields in partnership. “The latter generally fur- 
nishes the seed ; but the trouble of tillage, the expence 
of the harvest, and the profits of the crop, are equally 

Tobacco is cultivated successfully in many of the 
southern districts; but the best is produced near Cape 
Leuca, It is transplanted in April, and the leaves gra- 
dually stripped off. These are dried in the shade, and 


Purchase money. 
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able of all crops, surpassing even the vine and the olive, 
A tomolata of land, that would be adapted to the culti- 
vation of cotton, bears a higher price, but’still yields a 
greater profit, than what is employed éMther in ‘vineyards 
or olive plantations, according to the following state- 
ment by M. de Salis, 


Value of produce, 


£ 187, 10s.) . . 100 ducats (£18, 15s. Od. 
£ 46,178.) .. 15 —~(£ 2, 16s, 343 
£) 87, 108) 3. 80 £ 1, 17s. 64.) 


live plantations extend along the whole coast of Ba- 
ri; and at ‘Biseglia, a small town of this province, 
the olives are equal to the finest produced at Seville. 
But it is at Gallipoli, in the province of Otranto, that 
.the greatest attention is paid to the culture of the olive, 
and the preparation of the oil. A lightish clay soil, 
dry situation, and sloping exposure to the south, shel- 
tered as much as possible from winds, is considered as 
most eligible for the cultivation of the olive. The plantis 


placed in a heap, but never moistened. The points of propagated in a great variety of ways ; by grafting slips 


the leaves, dried in ovens, and then ground, are con- 
sidered as yielding the best sort of snuff. This article 
forms also a considerable branch of interior trade in the 
Ecclesiastical territory. 

Among the fruits of Italy most deserving of particu- 
lar notice, must be ranked the grapes and olives ; which 
are cultivated so generally and on so great a scale, as 
to come properly under the head of agricultural pro- 
duce. In many farms, corn, wine, and oil, are equally 
the objects of attention ; and the fields which bear the 
grain and pulse are little more than ridges, or narrow 
stripes between the rows of olive-trees, or of poplars 
and elms clothed with the vine. The vines are also in 
many places, particularly at Taranto, kept low upon 
pales; but little care is taken in selecting the grape, 
according to its quality; and the modern wines of 
Italy, except in some of the southern districts, are so 
very inferior to what the ancient vintage must be sup- 
posed to have produced, that the inferiority has been 
ascribed to an alleged change in the climate. But, 
even in the days of Pliny, the two most celebrated of 
the ancient wines, the Cecuban and the Falernian, had 
lost much of their excellence ; the former, in conse« 
quence of a canal cut by Nero across the vale of Amy- 
cle, where it was produced; and the latter, in conse- 
quence of the cultivators being induced, by the great 
demand, to pay more attention to the quantity than 
the quality of their produce, In the Ecclesiastical states 
particularly, it is a practice to put a great quantity of 
water into the vat along with the grape, which renders 
the wine, though otherwise good, unfit for exportation 
or long keeping. The modern Italians also, being ha- 
bitually sober, and using wine chiefly for the purpose 
of quenching thirst, are not very careful of the quali- 
ties of their wines, and are quite satisfied if they are 
not new, flat, or unwholesome. They are generally 
either too racy.or too luscious for the taste of the Euro- 
pean nations. 

The olive is eultivated very generally in Tuscany ; 
and particularly in the southern provinces of Bari, 
Otranto, Calabria, and Abruzzo. Six hundred thou. 
sand salme* of oil are estimated as the annual pro- 
duce of the Neapolitan dominions, of which more 
than one half is consumed within the kingdom. O- 


or runners from the roots upon the wild olive tree, 
which then yields fruit in three years; by plantin 
very deep in the earth a branch of a bearing tree, whi 
in ten years becomes a profitable tree; by putting 
small shoots into the ground, which are transplanted in 
the third year, and bears fully in thirteen years; or by 
slipping off shoots from the stem of a bearing tree in 
such a manner as to take a part of the parent stock 
along with them, and planting them in a nursery, to 
be removed into the olive grounds in the third or fourth 
year. Too little attention is paid to the quality of the 
olives which are propagated; but the two prevailing 
kinds are the Salentina, which yields the best fruit, 
though it is very subject to the blight ; and the Cellina, 
which, though less productive of oil, yet grows toa 
greater size, and is less liable to be injured by the wea- 
ther. Where the trees are not pruned, which is the 
case in Calabria, they grow to a great height, but yield 
a smaller quantity of fruit. It is the practice, however, 
to cut out the central branches; and, without leavin 
any leading stems, to give the whole a bushy sprea 
ing form. The ground is dug around the trees upon 
the hills in the beginning of the year, and a quantity 
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of fine manure applied to the roots; but the plantations — 


on level grounds are sufficiently tilled by the crops 
which are raised’ between the rows, generally of wheat 
for two successive years, and fallow during the third. 
The olive is sufficiently ripe for the table in the month 
of October, but not for making oil till the end of De« 
cember. The quality of the oil is greatly injured by 
the practice (which is very common, except at ay 
of Moving the fruit to hang on the tree till it drop, 
which often does not take place till the end of March, 
or beginning of April. In Calabria, the fruit is.also 
suffered to remain on the ground after it has dropped, 
sometimes so long as the month of June, so that much 
of it is rotted, and the rest produces a very inferior 
kind of oil. This negligence is principally ering to 
the obligation laid on the vassals of car their olives 
Pe bruised at the mills of ge baron, cya a 

y too few in number for the purpose ; and the 
cultivators seem to thine the plives as, eafe on the 
ground, as in the fermenting heaps, waiting for their 
turn at the mill. : 


* One salma is equal-to 40 English gallons. 


aranto,) ~ 


In Italy, all the fruits common in the more tempe- 
rate countries of E are produced in the greatest 
abundance and the hi, perfection, besides many 
other productions which properly belong to more south- 
ern latitudes. Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, pine- 
apples, medlars, pomegranates, melons, red and yellow 
azarol-plums, cherries, almonds, dates, figs, chesnuts, 
pistachio-nuts, carobs, lemons, citrons, oranges, are 
commonly produced throughout the country, and ma- 
ny of them without culture. Cherries have been known 
to be so abundant at ere = hands have been 
wanting to gather them, an so cheap as not to 
their carriage to Naples ; so that the oman of pean 
have invited the public to eat and carry away what 
iti eased.—Date trees were formerly 
more abundant in the south of Italy ; but the Saracens 
‘cut down most of the male-palms at the time of their 
expulsion from the country, and even the Christians 
were ready to wreak their vengeance on the plant, as 
if peculiarly connected with Mahommedanism. They 
are still found in some places to the height of 40 feet, 
bat their fruit rarely ri well, except when the si- 
rocco afd adie’ outhatiy inds prevail much durin 
the season.—Fig trees attain a considerable size, ja | 
are found in great variety in the country ; but those 
which are earliest ripe are most esteem They are 
generally by slips, planted in a shady place, 
and regularly watered. Though the wild plant abounds 
unities of ca- 


= this method is rarely employed ; but the 
eapolitans ripen the fruit by touching the eye of it 
ear ‘l'rani, the trees are 
planted in rows, and dressed like dwarfs and espaliers, 


coe heck srw eed ancients, which renders 
the fruit r, and the trees more vigorous.—A|mond- 


and the chief cultivation which they receive, is 
the around the roots, and to prune out 
hazel-nat i sooo tase acanenpehiaect aerate 

is cultivated in many ae in the 
“principality of Avellina, hence called “ Nux Avellana.” 
~ Around the town are more nut-bushes than in 


saceipe whatever, which are 
best soil, regularly ed in form of bushes with 
straight stems; while the ground between the rows is 
eo manored during winter, and generally sown 
corn in the spring. So great is the produce, that 
the trade in nuts is said to bring annually 60,000 du- 
cats (£11,250) to the town of Avellina.—Oranges are 
said to have been first cultivated at Reggio, and thence 
to have spread over the country. They are now found 
to thrive in the northern districts around the lakes of 
Como, Garda, and Maggiore, and even at the very foot 
of the Apennines, where there is often frost in the win- 
ter season strong enough to congeal water. At Taran- 
to, they are by layers, a twig being stuck 
in « pot full of earth in the autumn, and, in the follow- 
ing oa seyered from the parent stock for transplanta- 
tion. is generally six or eight years before the trees 

arrive at a full bearing state. 
Italy affords many vegetable productions, which 
rc Tequire any cultivation, yet yield a valuable ar- 
ticle of home tion, or of trade. Among 
— perm be noticed the ornus or manna ash-tree, 
grows spontaneously, requiring no other culture 
than cutting down the stron; peaks fee the trunk, 
and which continues to yield manna every year for the 
space of a century ; but, in consequence of these an- 
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lanted in rows in the 
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nual bleédings, seldom attains a considerable size. The Statistics’ 
~oe aboat the end of July, ““y— 
incli 


gathermg of the 

when a Eoctecntat ties ning upwards, is made in 
the trunk of the tree, and re d every day as long 
as any drops of manna exude, which are generally col- 
lected in a kind of cup formed ofa maple leaf. One 
tree will afford about a pound and a half of manna 
every season, which usually sells at the rate of five ta- 
ri, or 4s, per pound,—In some of the maritime tracts 


of the south, liquorice is collected in great quantities, Liquorice. 


and the roots are now generally exported in their na- 
tural state—In Abruzzo, and of late also in Lombardy, 


saffron is an article of considerable attention to the Saffron, 


peasantry.—A great variety of medicinal herbs are pro- 
duced in the mountains of the Marsi in Abruzzo Ultra, 
which are annually frequented by apothecaries from 


the most distant parts of the country. The aloe grows Aloe. 


abundantly in Terra di Otranto and other provinces in 
the south of Italy ; and, besides its medicinal juice, 
attempts have been made, with considerable success, to 
manufacture a useful thread from its leaves, (see Manu- 
factures in this article.) _The Indian-fig, the carob~ 
tree, the caper-bush, the cornelian-cherry, the bead- 
tree, the storax-tree, are very commonly met with in 


the fields gnd uncultivated tracts. The cleander, the Shrubs. 


myrtle, the laburnum, the jasmine, the Judas-tree, the 
Spanish-broom, the bean-trefoil, the provence-rose, the 
cinnamon-rose, the syringa, the laurus-tinus, the bay, 
the laurel, the lylac, are a few of the flowering shrubs 
which adorn the Italian scen Lavender, rosema« 
ry, rice, sumach, sage, euphorbia, tree-heath, arbutus, 
campanula, and a multitude of interesting botanical 
beauties, abound in its varied surface. The natural ve- 
getation is, in most places, remarkably luxuriant. The 
Spanish-reed rises to a height which almost emulates 
the bamboo of India; and the ferula communis of 
Linneeus grows to the length of twelve feet. Its 
branches are gathered as fodder for asses, but are said 
to be burtful to all other animals ; and its stem is used 
for making chicken-coops, bird-cages, hurdles for 
packing sheep, and other similar articles. The moun- 
tains are generally clothed with wood of every Euro- 
pean species ; andin A 
rests of immense extent. That of Gioia is said to be 
fifty miles in circumference, and twenty-four at its 


greatest breadth. 
Animals. 


The horses of Italy are of little reputation, and Hore. 


few are reared in the country, except in the ancient 
Japygia, now the provinces of Bari and Otranto. For- 
merly, the Neapolitan horses were much celebrated, 
and formed a-valuable article of exportation. But, for 
many years, the breed has been much neglected in con- 
sequence of their exportation having been prohibited, 
or at least subjected to so heavy a duty as amounted to 
a prohibition. Hence the farmers and gentry turned 
their attention to the rearing of mules, which are found 
better adapted for the bad and mountainous roads in 
that country; and which will carry a load of 600 weight 
through the most difficult paths without stumbling. 
This prohibition, however, is said to have been remo- 
ved, and the breed of horses to have been again much 
improved. But they are considered as too soft and 
feeble to endure much fatigue, and their spirit quite 
destroyed by the brutal manner in which they are bro- 
ken in, The Calabrian horses are handsome in shape, 
SA 


pulia, particularly, are many fo- Forests, 
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Statistics. spirited in their motions, and capable of endurin 
—Y~" great fatigue ; but are in general of a small size, an 


Cows and 
oxen, 


Buffalo. 


Sheep, 


Swine. 


seldom free from vice.- 7 ; 
Very little attention is paid to the breeding of cattle 


throughout Italy in general, though the labours of hus- 
bandry are so uniformly carried on by means of oxen, 
In Lombardy and Tuscany, the cows are generally of 
a blood-red colour, and long lank figure ;, but the ox- 
en of a grey colour, moderate size, good shape, gentle 
disposition, and ‘great strength. The breed is kept up 
by regular importation from Switzerland; and 2000 
cows are reckoned to pass every year over St. Gothard, 
to be dispersed in northern Italy. In Tuscany, the 
farmers understand well the fattening of cattle ; and, 
in that view, make use of heifers, which they buy in 
at the age of three months, and sell about twelve or 
fifteen months afterwards to the butcher. Consider- 
able quantities of cattle are reared in Abruzzo and 
Calabria ; and De Salis describes a beautiful breed on 
the lands of the Duke of Martini in’Otranto, with small 
heads, short legs, long carcases, the oxen of which, in 
particular, were of remarkable size, and majestic ap- 
pearance, with sparkling eyes, enormous dew ps, and 
hinder parts greatly resembling those of a lion. Little 
butter is made in any district of Italy, as oil is so much 
in use every where ; but the milk is employed in ma- 
king cheese, sherbets, &c. f : 

Italy is the only country of Europe in which the 
buffalo is found ; and great droves of them are fed in 
the extensive marshes along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, from Salerno to Piana di Calabria, particu- 
larly upon the banks of the Garigliano and the north- 
ern plains of the Terra di Lavoro, They are of a 
black colour, ferocious aspect, yet easily tamed, and 
very submissive to the drivers, but said to be vengeful 
of injuries. They are seldom used for draught, except 
in conveying timber for the royal navy from the forests 
of Calabria. They partake as much of the nog as of 
the bull ; and their flesh, which is extremely fat and 
rancid, is eaten chiefly by the lower classes of the peo- 
ple; the chine being the only part that comes to the 
tables of the wealthy. Their milk, however, is extreme- 
ly pleasant ; and the small new cheeses made of it, 
called Muzzarelle, are accounted a great delicacy. 
Their hide also, though light, is so compact as to have 
supplied the buff-coats, used as armour in the 17th 
century.—The sheep in Puglia are very large, and in 
Otranto are almost universally of a black colour. The 
white breed, whose beautiful fine white wool was so 
much admired by the ancients, and which are known 
by the name of pecore gentili, are almost quite extinct, 
as they are of a very delicate constitution, and require 
(what the poverty of the shepherds cannot afford) the 
protection of housing during the colder seasons. Be- 
sides, there is now less demand for wool in these dis« 
tricts, than for the cheese made from the ewe-milk, 
of which the black species, called pecore moscie, yield 
a greater quantity.—The swine are fed in large herds, 
in the forests, especially in Calabria, where their keeper 
goes before them with a horn or bagpipe, whom they 

earn to follow with wonderful docility. In the south 
ern provinces, these animals are almost universally of a 
black colour, and without any hair on their skin, which 
bears a considerable resemblance to that of the elephant ; 


Wild qua- hence they are never called pes but animali neri. 
d 


drupeds. 


In the Appenines, the wild boar is sufficiently com 


* See Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p; 395. 


mon, and is hunted with one lurcher and two or three Statistics. 
mastiffs, the huntsman keeping on horseback, and bes == __ 
ing armed with a lance andgpistols, In Puglia, a 

are numerous, particularly in the royal forests, The 
marmot and the ibex are also reckoned among the 
wild animals of the Apennines ; and the crested 

pine is supposed to be peculiar to the south of Italy, 
Dormice, which, in the times of ancient Rome, were 
kept in warrens, and fattened for the tables of the epi« 
cures, are still accounted delicate game in the southern 
districts, and are caught with sheep-hooks, after be« 
ing smoked out of their nests in hollow trees. But the 
most remarkable of the wild animals of Italy is the 
lynx, or tyger-cat, which is most frequent in the moun« 
tains of Abruzzo, and is peculiarly fierce, swift, and 
subtile, It is from 18 to 20 inches high, and above 25 
inches in length to the root of the tail; of a whitish 
colour, with yellow spots like stars; with soft short 
hair, and a large h like that of a tyger. All its 
motions and habits greatly resemble those of a cat, and, 
when taken young, it is easily domesticated. ~a 

Among the most curious of the feathered race in this Birds, 
country, may be mentioned the little falcon of Malta, 
the certhia muraria, the turdus roseus, the cyanus, and 
the alauda spinoletta. A} kinds of wild fowl, usually : | 
denominated game, are very abundant; particularly | 
ducks and snipes, which frequent the marshy tracks, 
Great quantities of quails and stock-doves are taken b _ J 
means of nets pl across the defiles, through whi 3 
they pass in their annual flights. Ofthe former, 60,000 : 
a said to be taken annually in the island of Capri t 

one, vai ; 

Snakes, and icularly asps, are very frequent in Reptiles, , 
many of the southern previnces, and the latter abound 
chiefly on such of the calcareous mountains as are co« ti 
vered with fragrant aromatics. The lacerta orbiculas 
ris is ciatiateted ¢ as peculiar to the kingdom of Naples. j 
The meloe uckorii is found in astonishing quantities fi 
in the vicinity of Supersano,. in the province of Otran« 
to; and the liquor pressed from them is often employs 4 
ed as an escarotic in removing warts, and as a substi« 
tute for the common blistering fly. The famous tarane 
tula spider is an inhabitant of the Tarentine fields ; but 
its bite has not been found, on experiment, to produce 
the effects ascribed to it. * : 

The finny tribe, which frequent the coast of Italy, Fish. 
are extremely numerous ; + and the fisheries, particu« ; 
larly on the southern shores, furnish a great propor< 
tion of the food of the inhabitants. The people of Ta< 
ranto may be said to depend entirely on their fisheries, 
and pay immense sums annually to the crewn, and to 
private persons, for the right of fishing : 

: Ducats. Sterling. 
To the king,asrent . . . 3735 . £700 63° 
To the king, for the exclusive? 435... 1018 26 

privilege . . persia, Rated!) vi 
To monasteries, &c. for beds : ae 

of shellfish wo ae: = 
To a duty on sold out o: 

the city, farmed at S615 ~ "1008 16 sd 


The mostremarkable and productiveof the Italian fish- © 
eries is that of the tunny, which enters the Mediterranean 
about the vernal equinox, and, steering along the Euro« 

shores, repair to the seas of Greece to deposit their 
spawn, returning in May in a direction which brings 4 


+ Swinburne gives a list of 50 different sorts of fish which are taken in the vicinity of Taranto. 
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them nearer the African coast. About that time, they gary ; and, next to Piedmont, is the Milanese territory, Statistics. 
abound on the southern shore of Italy, and, inautunm, particularly around Sienna; but its mines have been 
steer northward to Amalfi and Naples ; but lers almost entirely neglected, as Austria possesses already 

are occasionally caught through the whole year. y abundance of ancient and productive mines. 

are taken by nets, spread over a large space of sea (by Gold is found in the mountains of Challand, near the Gold.. 
means St cables, es, fastened to anchors, ) and divided into Vale of Aosta, in the superior regions near Macugna- 
several compartments ; the entrance being always di- na, in the vale of Sesia; and the torrent of Evenson 
rected towards that of the water from which the rolls down pebbles of quartz, veined with this precious 

fish are ‘ed to A man, placed on the sum- metal. The mountain of Polino is also said to contain 
mitofa rock, gives the signal of their approach, a gold mine belonging to the Duke, of Spoletto, but it 
which is more , as they proceed in is scarcely at all wrought, and probably its ore is not 
large shoals, ike a pyramid, having the base rich. 

directed to the tide or current, which enablesthemto _ Silver is found in the valley of Sesia and Aosta, in 
swim with extraordinary velocity. Assoonasthe shoal Orco, Lans, Maira, in the northern division ; and be- 

_has penetrated to the inner compartment, the passage tween Reggio and Scilla in the south. ~ 


qua There are rich iron mines in Sessera, Lans, Susa, Irom 
consumed annually in the two Sicilies, is Vraita, Ges, Vermenagna, and in the province of Abruz- 
i zo Ultra. One very productive, was recently discover= 
and ed on the mountain of Arunzo, near the lake Celano. ‘ 
\ mines are very numerous in the district of Copper-. 
the pelamices are also taken in consi- Aosta, and in the other places of Piedmont already men- 
tioned as containing mines of silver and iron. It is 
E found also above lake of Como, in the Milanese 
are taken by night-nets, of a very ae: con- territory. Antimony, arsenic, and zinc, are also found 
ofthe along with-the counes and lead in the silver mines. 
twisted branches of the myrtle. r A rich vein of cobalt has been discovered to the east of 
Shell fish are, Foes by moniarerey aah Mount Blanc; and plumbago, or black lead, near the 
a hundred different kinds have been baths of Binay. There are several mines of alum in 
enumerated in the Mare Piccolo alone.* Of these the the Ecclesiastical territory, which are generally found 
muscles and oysters are the most valuable. The velvet near the surface, particularly in the mountains of 
muscle, or Cozza nera, as it is called by the Italians, is Tolfa, and which are said to be discovered by the 
uni esteemed for its delicacy, and nearly 10,000 valence on the soil of certain verdant shrubs, named 


Mare Piccolo, into which they are car Ninos yee The calcareous combinations form the iling” 
Into » are feature in the Italian mountains, and their volcanic pro« 

h ductions. Limestone js the general base of the southern 
Taranto are considered as the most ex- hills ; and one mountain particularly, which advances 
; and, during the winter season, (in into the plain between Intro d’ Aqua and Pitto Rano 

is allowed to take them,) are sent in jn Abruzzo Ultra, contains a multitude of round lime« 
stone balls, some of which are extremely large, and, 
when sawn through, display concentrated strata in their 
interior. Beauti = marbles, of various hues, are — 
in the Genoese and Tuscan territories. Native sulphur 
A eertine PONE Se OEE eee is very abundant, especially in the volcanic regions of 
murex purpurea may likewise be mentioned asthe the south. Coal is not onic in the country, and 
-fish which is su to have furnished the Ta- 4 vein of excellent quality has been discovered near the 
rentines with their purple dye. But the most source of the Garigliano. In Calabria there are na- 
vious of all the testaceous tribe on these shores is the tural mountains of rock-salt, much stronger than what 
Pirnama- Pinna marina, one of the muscle species, which fre- js made from sea water; but they are not permitted to 
fins. quently exceeds two feet in length, and throws outa be worked, as the revenue derives so great a tax from 
large tuft of silk , which float about as asnare the manufacture of that article. In the neighbourhood 

fich. This shell-fish is torn from the of Taranto, are two immense salt lakes, one of which is 
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a kind of hook, or rather forceps, nearly eight miles in circumference during winter, when 

for the sake of its bunch of silk, called lanapenna, they are filled with water ; but in the summer, when 
in its crude state for about 5s.6d.a pound, they are dried up, a considerable quantity of fine white 

and forms a very valuable article of manufacture. (See salt is deposited, which is the property of the crown, 


Manufactures, p. 371. and of which, more than 10,000 tomoli t are annually 
ads : sold, besides what is secretly carried off by the peasan- 
Minerals. try. There are several salt pits in the Ecclesiastical. 
. : territory, particularly at Servia and Ostia. 
The mi of Italy, particularly its volcanic 
would furnish a very extensive and interest- Manufactures. 


ing subject, but far beyond the compass of our present 
limits.t The richest > Caspethion region is Piedmont, The manufactures of Italy are neither numerous nor: 
which almost rivals the ian mountains in Hun- extensive, when compared with the fertility of the soil; 


* De Salis gives a list of 185 species found on the coast of the Neapolitan territories. 
> See Aves, Arewxixes, Vorcanor, Vesuvivs, and particularly Spallanzani’s Travels in Italy. 
> Five toc i and a fifth, are equal to an English quarter, 
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Statistics. and advantageous situation of the country. Silk, wool, 
— 


Of silk. 


and cotton are the principal articles which occupy its 
manufacturing population ; but a greater proportion of 
these commodities are exported in the raw’ state, than 
wrought up at home. The former may be considered 
as the staple of Italy ; and many of its poor find regular 
employment in the care of the silk-worm, and the cul- 
ture of the mulberry tree, on which it feeds. The Tus- 
cans manage their silk-worms so as‘to have two hatch- 
ings in a year; byt, in Calabria, though with a more 

pitious climate, they are less successful. Even in 
this latter district, they find it necessary to rear the 
worms in houses of a particular construction. The win- 
dows are long, but only about six inches wide, which 
prevents too great a quantity of air from being admitted 
at a time; and when the eggs are on the point of being 
hatched, these openings are entirely shut, and a mo- 
derate fire kept up in the rooms. As soon as the insects 
come out of the shell, they are plaged on beds.of reeds, 
and there fed with the leaves of the red mulberry, 
which the Calabrese prefer to the white, so generally 
employed in China, Piédmont, and Languedoc; and 
which, they imagine, (apparently without reason,) to 
produce a more compact, heavy silk. In ease of'a blight 
among the mulberries, various leaves have been tried 
as a succedaneum, and the tops of brambles been found 
to answer the purpose best. The silk houses in the 
south are usually the property of the more wealthy 
inhabitants, who furnish rooms, leaves, eggs, and every 
necessary implement, for which they take two-thirds of 
the profit; leaving the other third for the attendants. 
A succession of eggs from different places is found ne- 
cessary to renew the breed, and preserve the good qua- 
lity of the silk, The pods are carried to public caldrons, 
where'a duty is paid for boiling and winding; and as 
the winders work by the pound, they perform their 
task in a slovenly careless manner. In the Neapolitan 
territories, excise duties are extremely heavy on this 
article. Every mulberry tree pays a tax of two carlini, 
(about nine-pence Sterling,) per annum. As soon as 
the silk is drawn, while the article is Still wet and heavy, 
forty-two grano, (about Is. 6d. Sterling,) are exacted for 
every pound, and even the refuse and unprofitable pods 
are forced to pay one grana, (nearly a halfpenny,) per 

nd. Great duties are also laid upon the exportation 
of the raw material, so that the poor merchants are com 
pelled to smuggle for a livelihood. Yet, with all these 
exactions and oppressions, about 800,000 pounds weight 
are annually produced in the kingdom Naples, of which 
one half is supposed to be worked at home, and the 
other half exported in the raw state. The best silks in 
the whole of the Italian districts, and, perhaps, in the 
world, are said to be those of Mondovi, Dronero, and 
Cavaglio, near Coni, and of the little tract of Fossom- 
brona in the duchy of Urbino. The most curious 
silk manufacture in Italy is that which is made from the 
tuft of the pinna marina, which is called in its crude 
state, lana-penna, but is cleansed from its impurities 
by washing in soap and water, drying and rubbing with 
the hands, It is then passed through combs of bone; 
and afterwards, for finer purposes, through iron combs, 
or cards, so that a pound. of the coarse filaments is us- 
ually ‘reduced to about three ounces of fine thread. 
When mixed with about one-third of real silk, it is 
spun on the distaff, and knit into gloves, caps, stock- 
ings, vests, &c. forming a stuff of a beautiful brownish 
yellow colour, (resembling the burnished golden hue 
on the back of certain flies and beetles,) but very liable 
to be moth-eaten, and requiring to be wrapped in fine 


linen. A pair of gloves costs on the about six Statistics. 
shillings, and a pair of stockings eleven ; but its sale is “=” 
not very extensive, and the tanufacture is “peculiar to 

Taranto. ala 

Wool is exported chiefly in the raw material ; and the Of wool. 
provinces of Italy, particularly those of the south, with 
every advantage for the manufacture of broad cloths, 
depend almost entirely on the foreign market for most 
woollen stuffs. Formerly, the woollen manufactures of 
Padua were in a very flourishing state; and its cloths 
are still esteemed the best in Italy. Manufactures of 
woollens have been recently established at Rome ; and 
that named St. Michael is famous for its fine cloths, 
but are all undersold by the English articles, The Of cotton. 
cotton is also exported in great quantities ; but, in seve- 
ral provinces, especially that of Otranto, is manufactured 
into a variety of valuable commodities. In Gallipoli, 
muslins of all kinds; and cotton stockings, are made 
in considerable quantities ; and at Nardo and Galatona, 
in its vicinity, are wrought those famous cotton cover= “. 
lets which are exported to all parts of the world, and 
bring in a considerable revenue to the crown. At Tas _ 
ranto and Francavilla, a sort of Manchester, not so fine, 
but more durable than the English, is produced, and 
also a peculiar kind of cloth, called pelle di diavolo, 
with several other articles; but the former of these 
towns is chiefly celebrated for the extraordinary beauty 
and fineness of the cotton stockings which are made by 
its inhabitants, some of which cost on the spot not less 
than a guinea a pair. 

A singular manufacture of thread from the leaves of Of aloe | 
the aloe, which was introduced by the Spanish soldiers thread. 4 
who served in Sicily when that island was subject to ; 
the crown of Spain, is still prepared in the south of 
Italy. The white, smooth, and tender leaves which 
cover the stem, after ee soaked in running water 
eight or ten days, and then bruised by beating between 
two stones, are'stretched upon a table, and scraped with 
a blunt, smooth iron, to remove the coarser fibres, leav« 
ing the fine yellow filaments, which are again soaked, 
washed, and beaten, to soften and whiten them, and 
then made into nets, night caps, handkerchiefs, &c. 
which, with a little improvement in the preparation of 
the thread and dyeing of the stuffs, might be rendered 
at once a cheap and valuable article of ee: 

At Teramo, in Abruzzo Ultra, is a manufacture of Of pottery 
pottery-ware, remarkably hard and fine, for which there and porce~ 
is a considerable demand in Germany by the way of !#™ 
Trieste ; and the porcelain made at Naples and Milan 
may vie with any in the world as to elegance of form, 
and beauty of design. The mosaic manufactory at Rome 
and that of tortoise-shell and musical strings at Naples, 
may also be noticed as both of them distinguished for. 
their superiority. The king of Spain attempted to in~ 
troduce a variety of manufactures into the. Neapolitan 
territories ; but all those branches, which required nieety 
and patience, entirely failed. A manufactory of fire-arms 
in the vicinity of the capital, succeeded beyond all 
others ; and the Italian artificers speedily equalled, in 
this handicraft, the skill of their German instractors. 
Naples excels also in works of embroidery, in confec- 
tions, and liqueurs. The velvets and damasks of Genoa 
and Venice still preserve their ancient reputation ; and 
rich silk stuffs are manufactured to a considerable ex- 
tent in Lucca, Florence, and Milan. There are manu- 
factures of hats in the Ecclesiastical territory, where 
they possess_a remarkable fine black dye for the pur 

se ; and at Civita Vecchia are several establishments 

y the government, for making sail cloth, cordage, and 
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beheg? ; Arts and Antiquities. 
by the improvement of roads, harbours, _ The productions of the arts, and the specimens of 
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or other public works. It is nny Cape rrpoaenacaad classic antiquities, which abound in Italy, have furnish- 
the Tuscan sea that commerce cau to possess a ed ample materials for volumes to describe ; { and we 
at sep nina tampa bar sanee aad can here only present a few general hasty notices on 
its ancient vigour in these quarters are still found to the subject, to excite rather than to gratify the curiosi- 
exist. branches of traffic in the different ty of the reader. ‘ o 
towns and icts must be referred, with many other —_ Italy stands pre-eminent above every country in the Music, 
topics, to the separate articles in this work devoted to » world, both as to the ition and the execution of 
these places ; * and the short account be con- music; but this deli art, in the hands of the mo- 
fined to the more views of the The © dern Italians, Meee Danes aii igi, 
pa Sa Italy are silk, wool, cotton in and become almost exclusively d to the purpose 
raw state, cattle, corn, wine, fruits, and a variety of licentiousness, or, at best, of effeminacy. The 
of native products. The official value of the exports of this country evince an ardent and universal sensibi 
from Italy to Great Britain alone, in the year 1800, lity to the power of music ; and the Neapolitans parti- 
was— A n=7 lige gore agape and correct 
Into Pernt ets» ses es eoeloe 109 In I — Italy fi = the 
> most Paintin 
a =. ER Ye vvke Banting ose ect apaipcee 


of i totheamateur. ‘“ The enormous collec- ture. 
(CUTE Tig pa a prone sep ver toc emerge aa egerar 
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ae etre en ae eine, Seveaee lemons, man- says . i ge ea 

na, senna, liquorice- » other ; juniper “ exhausts admiration. e live in an ifon country as 
Berens perfumed of argel gal, made, sama, iquari Sana ales theh arp santeoncherre 
valonia, and other dye- ; anchovies ; almonds, searches. Figure to yourself se glamor 
prunes, nuts, corrants, raisins; ordinary and not say but — even to throng. 

oil ; cheese, 439 ewt.; chip and straw hats; silk, raw, , with statues and all sorts of remains ; a cabinet 
thrown, and waste ; rags, 692 tons; lamb-skins, un- busts of philosophers ; another of busts of em ; 
doses) quot uel Lid china, saw tnd doveced ; boandy; after , corridors, stair-cases, in which no« 
marble ; cotton ; statues, valued at £1368, _ ; ing is to be seen but grand grand inscriptions, 
The value of its imports from Great Britain during grand bas-reliefs, consular calendars, an ancient plan 
the same year, was— of Rome in mosaic, ptian statues in basal- 
‘thus, or black marble. But why mention ? 
Beitish Merchandize. We find here ancient Egypt, ancient Athens, ancient 
From ++ £423,241 8 4 Rome.” N ing all that the French carried 
From ++ 16,776 16 4 away, (and which, now restored, yet, as suffi. 
————. £40,015 4 8 ciently known, need not be specified, ) Italy is full of 
Foreign Merchandize. such of art. The fresco paintings, especially of 
From England . . £127,675 4 9 Pisa, and Rome, still remain uninjured, and 
From ‘Md 1,039 17 6 also the master pieces of Bologna. Besides immense 
128,715 2 3 of statues, relievos, and oil-paintings in the 


are 
Consisting of alum ; brass, iron, and silver; ini; in the 
plated ware ; woollen of all sorts; cotton goods Florence and Milan. 
to a considerable amount ; a few linens ; earthen ware; branch of the art which is rather in low estimation in 
glass ; hard-ware ; tinned plates ; pilchards, 32,88thhds.; Italy. The inhabitants in general regard such per- 


© See particularly Froxewce, Grxoa, Leauonn, Narres, Pirpmont, Venice. 
padre Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. 
See patticularly Magnan's /Tistory of Rome ; Dutens Itineraire des Routes de VEurope; Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome, by An- 
drew Lumaden, Esq. ; and Forsyth's Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an excursion in Italy. 
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Statistics. formances as engaging the admiration only of the person 
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Architec- 
ture. 


represented, or of the painter himself ; and those who 
are able to pay the best artists, generally employ them 
on subjects more universally interesting. Among the 
works of the sculptor most worthy of attention, may be 
mentioned the statues of Modesty and of the Saviour, 
in the sepulchre of the family of San Severo at Naples 
—of Adonis and Venus, in the garden of Palazzo Ber- 
yio—of Hercules, by Glycon, in the university—of the 
celebrated Farnesian bull, in the royal garden—the 
basso relievos in the square of Puteoli or Puzzuolo—the 
fine sculptures of Puget at Genoa—the colossal statue 
of St. Charles Boromeo, on a hill near Arona, which is 
about 70 feet high, on a pedestal of 40 feet—and a 
bronze statue, about 17 feet in height, in the market 
place of Barletta, supposed to have been designed to. 


‘represent the Emperor Heraclius. 


The modern buildings of Italy are extremely nume- 
rous, and generally beautiful. The grand colonnade 
of the Vatican is one of the most extensive and beauti- 
ful specimens of the pillared-portico in the world ; and 
the galleries of Vicenza and Bologna, of the arcade 
style. The cathedrals of Florence and Milan excel in 
magnitude; and those of St. Georgio at Venice, and 
Sta. Giustina at Padua, are distinguished for internal 
beauty. The churches, and particularly the cathedrals, 
present striking instances of architectural elegance, and 
each of them contains a chapel of the holy sacrament, 
which is almost universally of exquisite workmanship 
and splendid decorations. One-half of the Italian 
churches are imperfectly finished on the outside, in 
consequence of their founders wanting funds to com« 
plete their plans, and the buildings having thus been 
carried on at different periods. The palaces also are 
frequently, in their exterior, deficient in strict architec- 
tural beauty, but well furnished with marbles, statues, 
and paintings. It has, however, been said of Italy, with 
truth, that no country possesses.so many specimens both 
of good and of bad eieentie Among the most noted 
of the modern structures may be mentioned—at Rome; 
the churches of St. Peter, St. Clement, St, Martin, St. 
Sylvester, St. Lawrence, St. John Lateran, St. Paul ; 
the palaces of the pontiff in the Quirinal Lateran and 
Vatican; of the families Barberini, Odescalchi, Farnesi, 
Braschi, Borghese, Medici, Ruspoli, Orsini, Giustiniani, 
Altieri, Ciciaporci, Corsini, Costaguti, Doria in Corso, 
and Spada Colonna; the piazzas of Ravenna, Colonna, 
Monte Citorio ; the villas Albani and Borghese. At 
Naples, (where the churches are deficient in architee- 
tural taste, but superior in the riches. which they con- 
tain) the cathedral of St. Paul, and of Spirito Santo; 
the sepulchral chapel of the family of San Severo; the 
theatre of San Carlo, the most spacious and magnificent 
in the world; and innumerable palaces, which, like 
the churches, are encumbered with ornaments. At 
Genoa, the palaces of Durazzo and Doria, the Hospi- 
tal and Albergo Dei Poveri, and the moles of the har- 
bour. At. Venice, the churches of St. Marco, Salute, 
de Redemptore, St. Georgio Maggiore, the chapel of 
the Virgin and Mausoleums in the church of St. Gio- 
vanni and Paolo; the ducal palace, the piazzo of St. 
Marco, the bridge of Rialto, and the arsenal. At Pa- 
dua, the abbey of St. Giustina, planned: by Palladio ;- 
the church of Il Santo, with its beautiful chapel ; the 
town-hall, the largest in Europe, being 312 feet in 
length, 108 in breadth, and 108 in height ; and the 
eastle of Obizzi in the vicinity of the town. At Ve- 
vona, the churches of the Franciscan Friars, and St. 
Zeno; the beautiful chapel of St. Bernardino, Gran 


_ ious specimen of the Gotico-Moresco style of architec- 


Guardia, and Museo Lapidario. At Vicenza, where § 
Palladio was a mites a a o abuineeiees oe 
displa eat taste, of which the most inguished are. 
he alaces della Ragione, and del Capitaneo, and many 
others of unusual magnificence, superior in design, 
though inferior in magnitude, to those of Genoa; 

gate of the Campus Martius, the villa of Marchesi, the- 
triumphal arch leading to the church on Monte Berrio, — 
and the Olympic theatre, constructed in imitation of the 
ancient theatres. At Florence, the cathedral, inferior 
in magnitude only to the Vatican, the churches of St. 
Lorenzo, Sta. Maria Novella, and Santo Croce; the 
mausoleum of the Medicean family; the Ponte della 
Trinita, one of the most beautiful bridges*in Europe; 
and the gallery of paintings, next to that of tle Vatican.. 
At Pisa, the church of Santa Maria della Spina, a cu- 


ture, and the cathedral, which is a still finer structure. 
in the same style, with its baptistry, belfry, and cemetery. 
At Cremona, the church of St. Pietro al Po, the ba) 
tistry near the cathedral, and the chapel set apart 

the ede of relics, At Bologna, the church of 
St. Salvador, and especially La Madonna di S. Luca, 
the fountain of the great square, and the brick towers. 
dei Asinelli and de Garisendi, remarkable only for - 
their height, and deviation from the perpendicular. — 
At Milan, the cathedral, extraordinary for its magni- 
tude, and the number of its statues; the college of 
Brera, Ospedale Maggiore, and the Lazaretto. At 
Turin, the churches of Corpus Domini, 8. Lorenzo, 
S. Philippo, Neri, Sta. Christina, S. Roco, and the uni« 
versity. The theatre of Parma, which is formed on- 
the same plan as that of Vicenza; the chapel and ca- 
thedral of Forli, the work of Michael Angelo; the — 
bridges of Cesena, and of Pesaro; the cathedral of 
Senegaglia ; the abbey of Chiaravalla, about four miles 
from Pavia; the abbey of Vallombrosa; the cathedral’ 
of Barletta, remarkable for its antique columns of gra-~ 
nite ; the cathedral of Bari, the steeple of which is 263: 
feet high; and the palace of Caserta, which surpasses 
in size and solidity every royal edifice in Europe, its 
two principal fronts being 787 feet in et a the other: 
two 616, and both of them five stories in height. 

There are magnificent heaps of the remains of anti- Ruins. 
quity on the seven hills of ancient Rome, at Pzstum, 
Beneventum, Agrigentum and Selinus; but these ob-= — 
jects are not frequent; and, excepting the temple of : 
Tivoli, the amphitheatre and gates of Verona, and a 
two or three triumphal arches, little more appears but 

* 


vast masses of brick. Until the fifteenth century, the. 
ruins throughout Italy were employed as quarries for 
modern buildings, particularly for fortifications, with« 
out the slightest reverence or reflection; but, in later 
times, the inhabitants, on the contrary, frequently 
contribute large sums to preserve and repair the monu-. 
ments of antiquity in their neighbourhood. The, most. 
remarkable of these remains, still visible in Rome, are, 
the Roman Forum, the Coliseum, the Cloaca Maxima, 
a work of Tarquinius Priscus, the cireus of Caracalla, | 
the Agger Tarquinii in the garden of Villa Negroni, + 
the Salado of Meenas, the arch of Constantine on the: i 
Palatine, the mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, the church 

of St. Agnes, erected by Constantine; the obelisks. 
(especially at the entrance of the Curia Innocenziana, ~ 
in the Piazzo del Popoli, in the centre of the Colonna- a 
do of St. Peter, and near St. John Lateran) ; the aque- 3 
ducts on the Viminal, (now fontana felice), on the- 

brow of the Janiculum (aqua Paola), and the fontana 

de Trevi, the most magnificent in the world ; the tems 


of Minerva Medica, of Vesta, Faunus, Fortuna 
the Pantheon; the baths of Dioclesian, 


of Jupiter Serapis in the suburbs, and the old mole; 


terraneous vallies on the opposite side, called Grotto 
Sibella ba 
subterranean edifice, called Piscina Mirabile, under the 
of Baulis ; the caverns of the promontory 
of Micenus; above all, Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
eepecially a small villa near the site of the last men- 
tioned town. Of those which attract the notice of the 
of the country, 
particularly specified, the remains of the Via Ap- 


tween Placentia and Parma; of the Via Flaminia near 
i of Verona, capable of con- 
; the amphitheatres on the 


num ard Casinum ; 
i ; at Fano, a triumphal 
the gates of Beneventum ; a 


tween Benevento and Monte Sarchio, built of immense 
blocks of stone, the remains of the Appian Way ; tem- 
ples, of Jupiter Clitumnus at La Vene, and one to the 
north of Pastum, of the kind called pseudo dipteros, 
the finest monument of ancient architecture; aque- 
ducts, near the igliano at Mola, and behind the 
castle of Spoleto; villas, of Adrian near Tivoli, and of 
Pollius at Capo di Puolo; baths, near the church of 
S. Lovenzo in Milan; specimens of the most ancient 
Tuscan walls at Fondi, at Cartona, and at Cori near 
Velletri; antique granite columns in the cathedral of 
Barletta; various ruins on the site of the ancient cities 
Cannw, Canosa, Minturn, Metapontum, 
at the mouth of the Basiento, Terracina, the ancient 
Formie near Castellone, Mola, Volterra, Fiorentino, 
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Language—Lilerature and Sciences. 

The of the Italian age has long been a 
subject of much curious among the learned. 
Three have been formed for the solution of 
the . The first, supported by Leonard Aretin, 


and afterwards by Bembo, su the Italian to be 
coeval with the Latin itself, to have been, at all 
times, the dialect of the common classes, while the 
other was the chosen vehicle of learning, and of public 
documents. The second, ‘su by the Marquis 
the Latin, without the aid of any ex- 


language to have been successively adopted by the 
conquerors of Italy, but to have received 


from each-a ion of their own inflexions, phrases, 
and pronunciation, The two former, as more flatter. 
i 
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tive authors; but most other critics adopt the last 
mentioned. Nevertheless, the whole of the three causes 
enumerated may have contributed to produce the final 
result; and it may not be easy to decide which of 
them all has exercised the most extensive influence. 
It is unquestionable, that some of the oldest inscrip- 
tions, of a date long prior to the perfection of the Latin 
language, bear a striking resemblance in certain points 
to the modern dialect. It is highly probable, that 
even from the time of Julius Cesar, the Latin, as spo« 
ken by the people at large, was gradually deteriorated 
long before the subjugation of Italy to the barbarians ; 
that the number of provincials, whom he brought to 
Rome in support of his cause, and the acting of plays 
in various lan, es on their account, greatly contri« 
buted to the corruption of the Roman tongue; that the 
oe of literary pursuits, and the destruction of 
public seminaries, during the disastrous times of the 
empire, left the orthography and the pronunciation to 
be chiefly lated by the ear; and that the effemi-« 
nacy-of the Romans themselves may have extended its 
influence even to their lan e, multiplying its 
smoother sounds, and retrenching its rougher combina~ 
tions. Finally, the change of meaning, and the intro« 
duction of new. terms, may be ascribed to the influence 
of the several invading hosts; to the prevalence of the 
Greek language in the south of Italy, which continued 
to be united to the Greek empire long after the fall of 
the western power, and where it is still spoken.in some 
vil in greater purity than by the inhabitants of 
the Morea; to the introduction of the Sclavonian dia« 
lect by a colony of Bulgarians established in the south« 
ern provinces by the Greek emperors, about the mid 
dle of the seventh century; and to the vicinity of the 
Arabic, when the Saracens had possession of Sicily and 
several sea-ports of Calabria, during the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 

The Latin language, however, though with little 
elegance, yet still uine in res of its grammar, 
continued to be en in Rome about the beginning 
of the seventh century, as appears from the letters of 
that period saarvel by Cassiodorus, and from the 
sermons of dre the Great, (ange to ~ pres 
nary congregation in that city. Even during the four 
Giowing ponteehig all the Public records, and all the 
writings of the learned now extant, were written in 
Latin, more or less corrupted. But, from the seventh 
century, the alteration of the language proceeded with 
great rapidity; and, in the ninth century, the clergy 
were required to h “in Rustica Romana Lingua.” 
The first regular inscription of the modern language is 
found on the front of the cathedral of Ferrara, of date 
1135; and the first written specimens are the verses 
of a few obscure Sicilian s, about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. But the most singular circum< 
stance in the history of the Italian language, is the ra- 
pidity of its improvement. Though the last of all the 
modern dialects in order of birth, it was the first which 
served asa vehicle to productions of human genius ; 
and while the world was scarcely conscious of its ex- 
istence, it burst upon them at once ‘in all the splendour 
of maturity. It was brought nearly to its present 
standard by Dante, or at least by his successors Pe- 
trarch and Boccace; and, what is scarcely less re- 
markable, it has continued in the same state, almost 
wholly unvaried, from the age of these distinguished 
writers to the nt day. For the space of five cen- 
turies, the Italian authors (and they have been suffi« 


ing to national feelings, are chiefly sup by na~ Statistics. 
eelings, ly supported 
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ciently numerous) have continued to write in one uni- 


form dialect. Sweetness is the characteristic feature’ 


of the language ; and it appears as if purposely formed 
for the service of musical genius; but it is only the 
Roman pronunciation that displays all the graces of 
which it is susceptible. 

The first efforts of the Italian, as of most other lan- 
guages, were poetical ; and, in this department, its li- 
terature drew more directly from the Provengal, than 
the Roman sources. In the fourteenth century, both 
the poetry and the prose of Italian composition were 
carried'to a height of excellence which they never have 

sed; the.former by Dante and Petrarch, the latter 
fr Bencaos. During the fifteenth century the national 
literature of Italy remained. stationary, and its lan- 
guage even retrograded, while the study of ancient 


yearning made great progress in that country. Under 


the patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, a new impulse 
was given to the Italian muse, which produced the he- 
roic romances of Ariosto and Francesco Berni, and the 
more serious epic of Tasso; and from that period, its 
poets have not been inferior in number and celebrity 
to those of any other country in Europe. Its dramatic 
writers have not been numerous, but sufficient to prove 
the power of the language in that department of litera- 
ture: its dignity and vigour in the tragedies of Al- 
fieri ; its graces and ease in the comedies of Gherardo 
di Rossi; its tenderness, delicacy, and simplicity in 
the pastorals of Metastasio. . 
Italy is peculiarly rich in history. Every republic and 
almost every town has its historian, most of whom 
display information and talent sufficient to render their 
limited subjects both instructive and amusing, Among 
the most eminent in this department may be ranked 
Paolo Sarpi, whose history of the Council of Trent is 
distinguished for its depth and energy ; Cardinal Patla- 
vicini, who writes on the same subject with great ease 


and dignity ; Guicciardini, who unites in his history of. 


Florence the penetration of Tacitus with the fullness of 
Livy ; Giannone, esteemed for the partiality of his 
statements, and the elegance of his style ; Machiavelli, 
an imitator of Tacitus, in the conciseness of his narra- 
tive, and strength of his expression. To-these may be 
added Angelo de Costanzo, the historian of Naples ; 
Bembo, Morosini and Paruta of Venice; Adfiani and 
Ammirato of Florence ; Bernardino Corio of Milan. In 
general history, Tarcagnota, Campagna, Davila, and 
Bentivoglio ; and especially, in the 18th century, may 
be specified the judicious Muratori, whose works ave dis- 
tinguished for erudition, selection, and'sound criticism, 
comprising all the documents of Italian history and anti- 
quity, with the best reflections which they are capable 
of suggesting. Italy has produced more antiquarians 
than all Europe together, of whom may be chiefly men- 
tioned Muratori, Maffei, Mazzochi, Carli and 'Pacaudi. 
It has many excellent writers in political economy, ex- 
tracts of whose productions have been published im 50 
volumes 8vo; and in essays, journals, reviews, as it 
led the way, so it is still not far behind any other coun- 
try in the world. It has been considered as deficient 
in science ; but those who are well versed in its litera- 
ture, enumerate a multitude of astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, geographers, and natural philosophers, from 
Galileo to the present day. “ Les sciences,” says Bar- 
thelemy, in his travels, “ sont plus cultivées 3 Rome 
qu’on le croit en France. Je vous dirai sur cela, quel- 
que jour, des details que vous etonneront.” There are 
im fact, in the different states im Italy, a ter num- 
ber of scientific institutions, distinguished by their ar- 
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dour of research, and regularity of publications, than in Statistics. 


any other equal ion ofsterritory in Europe; and 
rd Italiah p Teopliets discover ne Micrel of the 
most recent inventions and improvements of their trans- 
alpine fellow-labourers. They possess all the most va- 
luable qualities of an inquirer knowledge ; and, if 
not renowned for original discoveries, are found to dis- 


play an uncommon degree of elegance, acuteness, and 


ingenuity in their physical disquisitions. 
pre, So of the Academies of Mantis Mila 
rin, and especially of Verona, are all eminent produc« 
tions. ‘Those of Bologna and Florence Ainge wA 
distinguished for scientific researches ; and the Royal 


The Me- 
Padua, Tu- 


Institute at Naples is noted for its productions on ma- - 


thematics. ‘The Italians are doubtless deficient in theo- 
logical learning, a circumstance for which some would 
account by the absence of all occasion for controversy. 
The following native writers may be mentioned in ad- 
dition to those already named, both as examples of in- 
dividual excellence, and as sources of the best informa. 
‘tion in regard to Italian literature in general ; namely, 
Tiraboschi’s Storia della literatura Italiana, which com- 
rises the whole history of the ancient and modern 
earning of the country, and is considered as one of the 
most interesting works of modern times; Abate D.G, 
Andres dell’ Origine, di Progressi, et dello stato di ogni 


Literatura, a masterly and comprehensive production ; " 


Denina Revoluzioni d'Tialia, characterized by those best 
vs, mn a with the subject, for its manly perspicuity 
and political sagacity ; and the work of the same author, 
Sopra le vicende della Literatura, which is at once a com 
pendious history and masterly review of general litera« 
ture, In Great Britain, Italian literature has been much 
and most unjustly depreciated, partly from its not be« 
ing known, and probably, in no small de, 
the authority of the French critics, who have generally 
contrived to make it be considered as undeserving of 
attention ; but by the publications of Mr. Roscoe, and 
the author of the Pursuits of Literalure, its attractions 
have been better known and understood. 


Population—Manners and Customs—National Cha~ 
racter. 


The population of Italy, which, in the time of Pliny, 
was estimated at fourteen millions, is equally great, or 
rather is considerably augmented, even in its present 
state of depression. All the cities, and almost all the 
great towns, with most places of any celebrity, still 
exist nearly under the same names as in ancient times. 
Many of them have regained, and several exceeded, 
their former prosperity and population; and if a few 
have entirely perished, others have risen in their stead. 
In the year 1784, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, were sup- 

josed to contain from sixteen to eighteen millions of 
mhabitants ; and in 1793, the amount was caleulated 
to be no less than twenty millions, 9 


The manners and customs of the Italians are very dif- Dress. 


ferent and discordant in the several provinces; and not 
easily brought under any general description. Their 
dress, though not very dissimilar to that of the adjoin- 
ing nations, is extremely diversified ; and, In the south 
particularly, all kinds of costumes are observable. The 
attire of the females is generally very pruasiicege i) 
and, in Naples, is com rincipally of black silk, 
with enormous black-hoods. In point of food, the peo- 
ple are more uniform. The lower classes live com- 
monly on soups, garden stuffs, milk, and cheese. 
Turkish corn, different sorts of pulse, and great quan- 
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Statistics. tities of sea-fish are used in the southern’ provinces. 
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Macaroni boiled, sprinkled with cheese, sometimes 
sancy = with the liver of vee penis the aon, yn 

orms a principal Of every tis fre- 
quently p> Sei a Silalantt, and 
let down into the throat in a very awkward manner, 
with the arm extended. The verrina is also a cele~ 
brated dish, isting of the paps of a sow, which epi- 
cures, always cruel, have un ily conceived to be 
most delicate when cut from the living animal. Among 


_ the more remarkable peculiarities of Italian dict, may 
.. be mentioned dormice, which in ancient Rome were 


fattened in warrens, and are still accounted excellent 
game in the southern districts; horse flesh, which is 
publicly sold in the shambles at Bari and Francavilla, 
and is nanted by the wits among the populace capro 
ferraio, ** shod deer ;” and dogs, which, at Lecce and 
Casalnuovo are a favourite food of the lower classes. 
Italian cookery, in roasting and boiling, is said to re« 
semble the English ; and chief difference consists 
in the abundant use of oils in place of butter. But the 
Italians, though not inattentive to good eating, are not 
accustommed to give feasts; and are univerzally tem- 
perate in Ce erate of the table, icularly in the 
article of dri Their repasts are , and in their 
opinion too hasty for conversation ; but they devote their 
evenings, and no small portion of the night to society ; 
Dee Rapa BS oe SP , for the space 
‘our or five hours, an ting their company 
with lasses of ein. aka cups of cho- 
colate, in of supper. 
There are no in the world, of whose na- 
tional character more opposite 
have been given, than of the modern inhabitants of 
Italy. It is ute ible to reconcile the varyi 
ies of di travellers on the subject, or to 
collect the leading features of one generally applicable 


description, The cause may probably be found, not 
merely in the different pe ra ky candour, 
und opportuni by the writers; but in the 


real diversity , which exists in the country, 
phere the inhabitants live under so many different 
orms of government, and.in such diversified circum. 
stances of conditions. ‘ The oaths and curses, (for in- 
stance,) so frequent in the mouths of the vulgar,” says 
Swinburne, “ change entirely at the first step one makes 
out-of the Roman into the Neapolitan territories. The 
Romans, having the fear of the inquisition before their 
eyes, vent their choler in obscure words or pious eja- 
culations; but the swearing of the Neapolitan, who is 
under po. such restraint, ers upon blasphemy.” 
Nay, even in the different provinces of the same state, 
diversities are observable in the manners and disposi- 
tions of the inhabitants. The North Calabrese (accord- 
in adage wae fay _ pen entioned yond found. 
upon the au a native,) have a t 
deal of German solidity in their disposition, cased 
to arise from the colonies | ted thither under 
the Suabian princes; while the most evident traces of 


Grecian manners aud turn of mind are found in the 


southern Calabrese and the Neapolitans ; and the Pied- 
montese approach in like manner to the French cha- 
racter. We must therefore content ourselves (after 
specifying a few points which popesr to be best authen- 
and almost universally allowed,) with extract- 
ing the testimonies of the more intelligent observers on 
the subject of the Italian character in general. 
__ Among the Neapolitans the upper ranks are ignorant, 
‘WOL, Xil- FART t. 


and inconsistent sketches 


Si7 


licentious, dissipated, and inveterately addicted to the Statistics 
most ruinous gallantry; the gentlemen of the church ““Y™™ 


and the law tolerably well educated; the middle class 
| of considerable worth; and the lower popu« 
good humoured, open-hearted, passionate, but not 
malicious, and so fond of drollery, that a joke will fre- 
quently serve to check their most violent fits of anger. 

‘The Tuscans are, in every view, the most worthy 
and industrious part of the nation. The wealthier in- 
dividuals are fond of learning, and friendly to strangers. 
The peasantry sober in their manners, and even dis- 
tinguished above the other Italians in respect of their 
personal appearance. ? 

The Romans possess neither the worth of the Tus- 
cans, nor the good-natured buffoonery of the Neapoli- 
tans. The nobles are polite to foreigners, but the 
trades-people and populace are savage and fraudulent, 
retaining much of the ancient haughty character, and 
proud of their descent from the conquerors of the’ 
world. 

The higher ranks throughout Italy are extremely 
hospitable, so that a good letter of recommendation may 
carry a traveller from house to house all over the coun- 
try. Persons of rank among themselves, usually pass 
in their journies from one villa to another without mak- 
ing use of the inns, which are consequently possessed 
of very inferior accommodations. The inhabitants, in . 
general, are full of civility to strangers; and are re- 
markable for honesty to one another, so that, even in 
Calabria, the houses are left entirely open during the 
absence of the family on their daily avocations, The 
Italians in general, are described as dirty in their dress, 
ber cit and persons. 

“ The Italians,” says Semple, referring to the coun- 
try between Leghorn and Naples, “ are a singular 
mixture of eagerness and cunning, of mildnesé and vio- 
lence, of superstition and irreligion. They are vehe- 
ment in their gestures on trivial occasions ; but, at the 
very time that they appear absorbed in the violence of 
passion, they are full of duplicity, and w cool in a 
moment, if they see any advantage in doing so. They 
affect to speak with great mildness and appearance of 
regard, even to an absolute stranger, and a sudden! 
break out into violent fits of passion. They will tall 
lightly of the church, and turn their priests into ridi- 
cule; but, after uttering an irreligious jest, a sacred 
awe seems to drive them to the altar, where they re- 
ceive the sacrament from the very hand which they have 
ridiculed. No people that I have yet seen, descend so 
lew in order to excite compassion. If they gain their 
object by any means, they are satisfied ; and, in order to 
effect this, they fawn upon strangers in a manner which 
quickly becomes tedious, and even disgusting. They 
feel with greater accuracy than they reason ; and are 
more apt to mislead themselves when they take time to 
deliberate, than when they act from the impulse of the 
moment. The mildness of their climate inspires them 
with cheerfulness, and they give themselves up with 
ardour to every pleasure, even the most trifling; yet 
their looks are composed, and even grave, and their 
walk has nothing in it which indicates levity, In the 
observance of the matrimonial engagements, no people 
can be more lax; nor is there any country where jea- 
lousy is so little known, nor indeed where it would be 
8o very useless,” 


A more favourable view is conveyed by the follow- Italian phy-. 
ing sketches of Dr. Moore.“ In the’ external deport. %°s"0my- 


ment, the Italians have a grave solemnity of manner, 
3B : 
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which is sometimes thought to arise from a natural 
loominess of disposition. Though, in the pulpit, or 

e theatre, and even in common conversation, the Ita- 

lians make use of a great deal of action ; yet Italian vi- 
vacity is different from French ; the former proceeds 
from sensibility, the latter from animal spirits. The 
inhabitants of this country have not the brisk look and 
elastic trip, which is universal in France ; they move 
Father with a slow composed pace ; their spines, never 
having been forced into a straight line, retain the natu- 
ral bend; and the people of the most finished fashion, 
as well as the neglected vulgar, seem to prefer the un- 
constrained attitude of the Antinous, and other antique 
statues, to the artificial graces of a French dancing mas- 
ter, or the erect strut of a German soldier. 1 imagine 
I perceive a great resemblance between many of the 
living countenances I see daily, and the features of the 
ancient busts and statues; which leads me to believe 
that there are a greater number of'the genuine descend- 
ants.of the old Romans in Italy than is generally ima- 
gined. I am often struck with the fine character of 
countenance to be seen in the streets of Rome. I never 
saw features more expressive of reflection, sense, and 
genius ; in the very lowest ranks there are countenances 
which announce minds fit for the highest and most im- 
portant situations; we cannot help regretting that those 
to whom they belong have not received an education 
adequate to the natural abilities we are convinced they 
possess, and placed where these abilities could be brought 
into action.” . 

« The present race of women of high rank are more 
distinguished by their other ornaments, than by their 
beauty. Among the citizens, however, and the lower 
classes, you frequently meet with the most beautiful 
countenances, I will give you a sketch of the general 
style of the most beautiful female heads in this country. 
A great profusion of dark hair, which seems to encroach 
upon the forehead, rendering it short and narrow ; the 
nose generally either aquiline, or continued in a straight 
line from the lower part of the brow; a full and short 
upper lip ; the eyes are large, and of a sparkling black, 
and wonderfully expressive. _The complexion, for the 
most part, is of a clear brown, sometimes fair, but very 
seldom florid, or of that bright fairness which is common 
in England and Saxony. > 

« In the midst of all the idleness, (of Naples) fewer 
riots or outrages of any kind happen than might be ex- 
pected ina town where the police is far from bein 
Strict, and where such multitudes of poor nnaniplaved 

eople meet together every day. This partly proceeds 
UES the national character of the Italians, which, in 
my opinion, is quiet, submissive, and averse to riot 
and sedition ; and partly to the common people being 
universally sober, and never inflamed with strong li- 
quors, as they are in the northern countries, If these 
poor fellows are idle, it is not their fault ; they are con- 
tinually running about the streets, as we are told of the 


artificers in China, offering their service and begging — 


for employment; and are considered by many as of 
more real utility than any of the classes above men- 
tioned, 

’ The Italians are the greatest loungers in the world ; 
and, while walking in the fields, or stretched in the 
shade, seem to enjoy the serenity and warmth of their 
climate with a degree of luxurious indulgence peculiar 
to themselves, Without ever running into the daring 
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ray. * ‘ 


excesses of the English, displayitig the 

of the French, or the invincible phlegm: 
mans, the Italian ulace diSeover a specied-of sedate 
sensibility to every source of enjoymeiM, from’ which, 
perhaps, they derive a greater degree of happiness than 
any of the other. The frequent procéssions and reli« 
gious ceremonies, besides amusing and comforting them, 
serve to fill up their time, and prevent that ennui and 
those immoral practices which are apt to accompany 
poverty and idleness. ‘ 

“ The stories which circulate in Protestant countries 
concerning the scandalous débauchery of monks, and 
the luxurious manner in which they live in their con- 
vents, whatever truth there may have been ip them for- 
merly, are certainly now in a great measure without foun. 
dation.”—« From the inquiries I have made’in France, 
Germany, and Italy, ! am convinced that this is usually 
the case with those peasants who belong to convent 
lands ; (holding them on easy terms) and very often, I. 
have been informed, besides having easy rents, they 
also find affectionate friends and protectors in their mas« 
ters, who visit them in sickness, comfort them in all 


vivacity 
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their distresses, and are of service to their families in. 


various shapes.” : 

« Though my acquaintance with the Roman Catholic 
clergy is very limited, yet the few I do know’could not 
be mentioned as exceptions to what I have just said of 
the Protestant (as men of learning and ingenuity, of 
quiet, speculative, and benevolent dispositions). It is 
a common error prevailing in Protestant countries to- 
imagine that the Roman Catholic clergy laugh at the 
religion they inculcate, and regard their flocks as the 
dupes of an artful plan of imposition. By far the greater 
part of Roman Catholic priests and monks are them. 
selves most sincere believers, and teach the doctrines of 
Christianity, and all the miracles of the legend, with a- 
perfect conviction of their divinity and truth.” The 
accounts we receive of their gluttony are often as ill- 
founded as those of their infidelity. ‘real charaeter 
of the majority of monks and inferior ecclesiastics, both 
in France and Italy, is that of a simple, superstitious, 
well-meaning race of men, who for the ‘most part live 
in a very abstemious and mortified manner, notwith- 
standing all that we have heard of their gluttony, their 
ig?! and voluptuousness,’? ~ 

« The nobility, especially of Naples, are seldom call- 
ed to the management of public affairs; have little 
temptation for their ambition either in the civil or mi- 
litary establishments ; are generally regardless of lite- 
rature, and devote their lives to gaming, gallantry, mu- 
sic, the parade of equipage, the refinements of dress, 
and other nameless refinements, / 

«In attendance on public worship,” says Mr, Eus- 
tace, * “the Italians are universally regular; ‘and, 
though such constant attendance may not be consider 
ed as a certain evidence of sincere faith, yet every yead- 
er of reflection will admit, that it is ineetipaebiy with 
either infidelity or indifference. These latter vices are 
indeed very rare in this country, and entirely confined 
to a few individuals of the higher class, and to some of- 
ficers in the army.”—“ Nor is the devotion of the Italians 
confined to public service. The churches are almost’ 
always open: persons of regular life and independent 
circumstances generally visit some one or other of them 
Ape day ; and individuals ofall conditions may be seen- 
at All hours on their knees, humbly offering up their 


* As our readers must prefer original testimonies on the contested points of the Italian character and condition, we here continue. 
#8 far as possible to quote the language, though obliged to abridge the remarks, of the writers referred to... - 
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quaintance with the two great sources of information,  Statisties. 
antiquities and history.” ‘ To accuse the Italians of ">" 
cowardice, is to belie their whole history. Even in the “""*8* 


the 


ance. 


late invasion, the y themselves, in some parts 
of the Neapolitan, and particularly of the Roman state, 
made a bold and generous, though ineffectual resist- 
Not courage, therefore, but the motives which 
call it forth, and the means which give it effect, that 
is, discipline, hope, interest, &c. are wanting to the 


Italians.” ‘In many of the great towns, due respect Morals. 


is not paid to the matrimonial contract, especially in 
Venice and Naples, where cicesbeism exists in all its 
profligacy among the higher classes; but the middling ~ 
classes and the peasantry are in Italy as chaste as per- 
sons of the same description in any, and more. chaste 
than they are in many countries.” * The industry also 
of the Italian peasantry may be traced over every plain, 
and discovered on almost every mountain, from the 


Alps to the Straits of Messina.’ ‘ They obey the call 
of nature in reposing during the sultry hours, when 
labour is dangerous and the heat is intolerable ;’?_ but 
*‘ to compensate for this suspension, they begin their 
labours with the dawn, and prolong them till the close 
of evening ;, so that the Italian sleeps less and Jabours 
more in the twenty-four hours than the English pea- 
sant.”” “ The Italian is neither vindictive nor cruel ; he 
is hasty and passionate.” ‘“ An unexpected insult, a 
hasty word, occasion a quarrel ; both parties lose their 
temper: da are drawn, and a mortal blow is 

iven: the w transaction is over so soon, that the 
-by-standers have scarce time to notice it, much less to 
prevent it. The deed is considered, not as the effect 
of deliberate malice, but of an involuntary and irre- 
sistible impulse; and the perpetrator, generally re- 
pentant and horror-struck at his own madness, is pitied 
and allowed to fly to some forest or fastness. Yet the 
remedy is easy and obvious; a prohibition under the 
severest penalty to arms of any description. This 
remedy has been applied with full success by the French, 
while masters of the south; and by the Austrians, 
while in V aceary. 2 of the north of Italy.” “ But ac- 
tual murder and deliberate assassination is very uncom- 
mon among them ;’’ and “ even robberies are rarely 
met with at present.” ’ 


Seabee Gees 
Instruction some band or of generous brethren.” 
of the poor. vast tract of country included between the Alps and 
the Appenines, and subject to the visitation of the Ar- 
iepi See. of Milan, in every parochial church 
the tolls at two o'clock on every Sunday in the 
year, and all the youth of the parish assemble in the 
; the girls are on one side, the boys on 
other. They are divided into classes, accord- 
ing to their ages and their and instructed 
either. by. the clergy.» 
is most useful employment. In other 
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, a8 the same class in England ; and 
ignorance seldom occur, unless 
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Seep agai hel tte is 
“ wn i ible, 
“ “aden edition an tolerably accurate, are allowed, 

and encouraged ; and an Italian translation exists, pen- 
less than Papal authority.” ‘“ The pea- 
of Italy, were, previous to the 
to read and write ; 
information to the peas ot 
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Governments. 


No country has exhibited more various forms of go- Govern- 
vernment, or given birth to more powerful empires and ments. 
ishing republics, than Italy : “ Gravidam imperiis, 
val entem.” From the 10th to the 17th cen- 
tury, the greater cities rose into independence and re- 
he ; and their history is not inferior to those of 

reece, in the virtues which the members of such 
states usually display. The smaller republics have in la- 
ter times been annexed to the more powerful. Florence, 
Pisa, and Scienna have been enslaved by their Dukes ; 
but enjoyed a considerable portion of tranquillity and 
property previous to the French revolution, The mo- 
dern Italians are by no means deficient either in the 
love of liberty, or the feelings of patriotism ; but their 
country is too much subdivided, and by the intrigues 
and influence of foreign powers, kept in a state of too 
great dissension, to allow its inhabitants any opportu- 
nity of exerting their natural imity, and ayail- 
ing themselves of their natural advantages as one peo- 
ple. The political arrangements of the northern states 
and principalities, and the re-establishment of the Nea- 
politan and Ecclesi 


celesiastical governments, haye been al- . 
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and their respective interests.” “ But 
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ities united, suppl degree 
‘two qualities uni ly in some 
ing; and give his conversation more life, 
more intérest, than are to be found in 
the discourse of transalpines of much better education.” 
always distinguished them- 

ing the arts and 
sciences. Many, of the Italian acade- 
mies were by gentlemen, and are still com- 
ey Se ne The Ita- 

ility has produced more authors, even in our 
own days, than the same class has ever yet done in any 
fountry. Moreover, a taste for the fine arts, sculpture, 
eae, music, is almost innate im the 
: ‘gentry—a taste scarcely separable from an ac- 
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most 
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Police. 


Poor.. 


spective politics, we must refer to the articles allotted 
to them separately. It may only here be observed, 
that, in those two Jast mentioned states, the govern- 
ment is absolute, and above all contreul. In the latter, 
the sacred character of the sovereign makes the su- 
preme authority be exercised with mildness, and sub- 
mitted to with respect; and there’ are some appear- 
ances of its being the intention of the present Pontiff, 
as it is strongly the wish of the Roman public, to eleet 
a senate to ies in the administration of affairs. In 
the former, despotism prevails in its most degrading 
forms, and ruinous effects, with little prospect of ame- 
lioration, except where the progress of knowledge, and 
the example of other more enlightened governments 
may communicate. - “s ’ 
: The police throughout Ttaly is extremely defective, 
especially in the two last mentioped states ; of which 
the one is indulgent and the other indolent—the papal 
magistrates forgiving, the Neapolitan overlooking the 
greatest criminals. ring the recent unsettled state 
of the country, the depredations of armed banditti have 
been frequently and fatally experienced by the travel- 
ler; and in some cases these outrages may fairly be 
ascribed to the apathy of the rulers. The plunderers, 
who inhabit the frontiers of the Pontine marshes, are 
no other than the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, who are employed in their usual labours, during 
the greater part of the year, but, at other seasons, en- 
list under the banners of a few chiefs for the’ pillage 
of travellers. After making a predatory attack, they 
disperse immediately, and, resuming their usual oceu- 
ations, appear as peaceable subjects under the pro- 
tection of their curate and’ mayor, whose indulgence 
and connivance are suspected to originate in no very 
honourable reasons. A few of the leaders are generally 
known ; and, being exposed’ to the constant search of 
the gens d’armes, are occasionally apprehended and 
executed ; but the evil is not thereby repressed.’ In 
the vicinity of Naples, the brigands are said to have 
been lately dispersed by the singular plan of the go- 
vernment taking into its service two of the principal 
leaders, who have engaged to make all'their followers 
quiet subjects. 

The poor are extremely numerous in Italy; and, in 
the southern provinces particularly, the most impoitu- 
nate mendicants beset the passengers at every turn. 
Their numbers may be ascribed in a great measure to 
the stagnating commerce, declining manufactures, and 
narrow policy of many of the states ; and, as no legal 
provision is made for their support, their claims are 
brought more obtrusively before the eye of the public, 
The sufferings of the Italian poor, however, are greatly 
mitigated by the mildness of the climate, as far as re- 
gards the want of comfortable’ lodgings, and clothing ; 
and their other necessities are fully supplied by the 
distributions at the numerous convents, and the aids 
afforded by charitable institutions, as well as the alms 
of private individuals. “ Having now,” says Dr. Moore, 
* crossed from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, and 
travelled through a considerable part of Italy, I ac- 
knowledge I have been agreeablyjdisappointed in finds 
ing the state of the poorer part of the inhabitants less 
wretched than, from the accounts of some travellers, I 
imagined it was; and’ I may, with equal truth add 
that, although I have not_seen so much poverty as I 
was taught to expect, yet I have seen far more poverty 
than misery. Even the extremity of indigence is ac- 
companied with less wretchedness here, than in many 


other countries. This is ph pie - the thine Statistics. 
e soil, and partly tothe -“"v""" 


of the climate and fertility o 
peaceable, religious, and contented disposition of the 
people.” ; i 4 


The Church and Religion.’ 


The established Catholic or Romish faith and worship 
prevails exclusively over all Italy; and no where is its 


authority and jurisdiction more’ complete, Over this The Ponti 


church of Italy the Pope presides as primate, with the 
same prerogatives which accompany that title and sta~ 
tion in other countries. But besides the peculiar of- 


fice, which merely expresses his relation to'the Italian - 


ecclesiastical constitution, he is also the chief pastor of 
the Catholic church over the whole world; and thus 
possesses, in the opinion of that church, a spiritual su- 
premacy and influence in every country, where any 
portion of it exists. In this character, he is regarded 
not only as bishop of Rome, metropolitan, and primate 
of Italy, Sicily, &c. and a patriarch of the West, enjoy 


‘ing all the privileges, and subject to all the controul, of _ 


other bishops, primates, or patriarchs in their respec- 
tive districts; but also as the successor of St. Peter, 
sitting as the first pastor of the Catholic church, by di- 
vine right and appointment, and holding the primacy 
of honour and jurisdiction over the whole Christian 
church. To refuse him this name and honour, ‘is deem- 
ed an act of spiritual rebellion; but, at the same time, 


the precise rights and prerogatives connected with it . 


have never yet been defined ; and the exertions of pon- 
tifical power in general are regarded, at least. by mo-« 
dern’ Catholics, as only of human institution, which it 
would be neither heresy nor schism to resist. For an 
account of the progress of this usurpation, and its sub- 
sequent connection with a temporal sovereignty, we re~ 
fer our readers to the article Ecciestasticat Hisrory, 
chap. i. and must be.considered at present as merely 
stating the modern views and practice of the Catholic 
church on the subject of its spiritual head. To this to- 
pic also we must only allude by the way; and confine 
our account of the Roman Pontiff to his office:as head 
of the church of Italy and Bishop of Rome.» He is, 
however, at the same time, a-temporal prince, and 
sovereign of a considerable eh of the country ; and 
thus comes to be noticed bot 

clesiastical branches of this article. | It is, nevertheless, 
to the latter of these characters, that his dress, titles, 
equipage, &c. are adapted ; and, in his own court, he is 
exclusively addressed by the appellations of Holiness or 
Holy Father. His robes resemble those of a bishop 
in pontificals, excepting the stole and the ‘colom, 
which is white instead of purple. His vestments, when 
he officiates in church, do not differ from those of other 
pga and it is only on extraordinary accasions that 


e wears the “ tiara,” or triple crown. Both in public 


and private, he is encircled with all the forms of ma- 
jesty, and approached with the greatest reverence, A 
prelate in full robes is. always in waiting in his anti- 
ehamber; and, when the apartment opens, he is seen 
sitting in'a chair of state, with:a small table before him. 
The person who is introduced to this presence-chamber, 
kneels first in the-threshold, again in the middle.of the 
room, and, lastly, at the feet of the| Pontiff, where he is 
allowed to kiss the cross embroidered on his shoes, or 
is raised by his hand, and, after:conversing a short time, 
commonly receives a slight present of beads or medals, 
as a memorial, and then retires: with the same cere< 


monies of kneeling. In public, a large elevated silver 


under the political and ecs . 


q 


ri 


ITALY. 


cross is carried before his Holiness as a sacred banner, 


the church bells ring as he passes, arid all men kneel in 
his sight. His 1 ‘life is spent in ceremony and re- 
straint ; and no dignity is more cumbersome and con- 
tinued than that which he is placed ; always en- 


cumbered with the same robes, surrounded by the same 
attendants, confined within the same circle of cere- 
mony, and never possessing one hour of relaxation. 
After a morning spent in business, a walk in the gar- 
dens of ‘the Quirinal or the Vatican, a visit to a church 
hospital, are his, only exercises. Even his re- 
solitary, short, and frugal; and the expence 
table, in the present value of money, never ex- 
five shillings a day. His person and conduct are 
vestraint and inspection, and the least 

strict propriety, or even from customary 

forms, would be immedintely noticed, and censured in 
nades. ve great sca by shooting; 

i, by riding tse Benedict XIV. went 

to see the interior of a new theatre before 
it was to 


ing 
had entered, “ 


of his 


la sancta, 


The College of Cardinals form the council of the 
Pontiff, and the senate of modern Rome ; and are also 
entrusted with the of 
and of the Roman territories in par- 
seventy-two in number, including 
i ; but some of the hats being 
generally in reserve, in case of any emergency, 

number is-seldom full. All the Catholic sn Ad 
to recommend a certain number ; but the 


the Vatican palace till theya in the election of a 
pope. . The large halls are then divided into temporary 
of which each cardinal has four, with two 
; while in order to exclude all undue in- 
the assembly, the different entrances are 
sachbishope bishops the the 

i » and bi in city at the 
The tickets, containing votes of the cardi- 
PO iy erm plates and then in- 


consider as bordering on profanation ; but 
thaps, their intoxicating influence is meant to be 
teracted by another, which, to ensure its effect, is 
‘ three times in succession. As the new pon- 
advances towards the high altar of St. Peter’s to be 
Foe es ageing pr rma ner yeni. 
him, sets fire to a small ntiey'ol-tawtsplaced 
eee Capbe ilt staff, and, as it blazes and vanishes 
his Holiness in. these words : 

“ Sancte Pater! sic transit gloria mundi.” 
All the great_cities, and some even of a secondary 
rate, have archbishops; while almost every town, es- 


F 


pecially if it be of ancient name, is the see of a bishop ; 
a circumstance which confirms the fact, that primitive 
bishops were more like the first ministers of a parish 
than a diocesun. Besides the cathedrals, there are se- 
veral collegiate churches, which have their deans and. 
chapters, ee bishop has his diocesan.college for 
the purpose only of ecclesiastical’ education; in this 
seminary, under his own inspection; with the assistance 
of a few of his more eminent clergy, the candidates for 
orders in the diocese must attend three years ina course 
of preparation for their clerical functions, which. course 
consists in hearing lectures'‘on the Scriptures, and the 
scholastic systems of ethics and theology. 

The parochial are’ numerous; pluralities are 
never allowed ; and residence is-strictly enforced. These 
regular clergy are described as generally exemplary and 
active in the discharge of their duties ; but though their 
number has been considerably diminished by the aliena« 
tion of church property during the French domination, 
they are acknowledged to be still too numerous, 
cially the lower orders of them. It is pleaded, at the 
same time, that the ulation of the country is great, 
and all of the established religion ; that the priests are 
usually also the schoolmasters of every place, occupied 
in the instruction of children, and other departments of 
education ; that, by the forms of their church, they have 
a great multiplicity of services to perform, especially 
in visiting the sick, and administering the communion, 
which by many is received often, and by all at least 
once in the year. There is said also to be a class of 

in Italy who assume the clerical habit as a re« 
spectable dress, which gives them easier access to good 
company, but who are no way engaged in the service 
of the pha and whose manners often bring an un 
deserved reproach upon the whole body. 

The irregular clergy, so called from taking upon 
themselves certain rules and statutes not connected with 
the clerical profession, are still more numerous, and ex- 
hibit a great variety of costumes. They may be di- 
vided into two t classes, namely, monks and friars, 
who are. bound in common by the three vows of pover- 
Re chastity, and obedience, but who live under very 

ifferent regulations. The monks, under various ap- 
pellations, tollow almost universally the rule of St. Be- 
nedict, which is rather a treatise of morals than a set 
of statutes, enjoining various me but Lnawornone 4 
only a few lations respecting the employment o 
taney the Gale of the psalms, the practice of hospitali- 
ty, the duties of the officers of the abbey, the pursuit of 
manual labour, and the use of the library. These are 
said to have adhered more rigidly to the ancient prac- 
tice, (except in dropping manual labour, and apply- 
ing, or professing to apply, themselves rather to sci- 
ence ani tuition,) and to have taken little share in po- 
litical or theological contests. To the monks may be 
added the canons regular, who take upon. themselves 
the life and ents of a convent, while they bear 
the dress and discharge the duties of ordinary preben- 
daries. Several other congregations of clergy live to- 
gether in communities, without 7 vows, and de- 
vote themselves to the instruction of youth and the 
education ofthe poor ; such as the Theatines, Hiero- 
nymites, &c. a useful and unobjectionable class, who 
have produced many individuals eminent in Jiterature. 
All these are supported by a regular settled income, 
derived from landed property or public grants, which 
contributes much to their general respectability, and 
distinguishes them from the second class of irregular 
clergy, who subsist upon alms and donations, and are 
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IT H 
denominated Mendicants or Friars. ‘These form amul- 
titudinous and multifarious body, under a great variety 
of subdivisions, dresses, and observances ; but the most 
prevalent are F ranciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and 
Augustines. They were all intended to act ‘as assist- 
ants to the clergy in their parochial duties ; but the 
auxiliaries have become the most numerous, and have 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the main body. 
In towns particularly, they draw the people away from 
the ancient liturgical service, to shews, images, and 
other abuses ; while it is only in the distant and retired 
parts of the country that they are subservient and aid- 
ing to the parochial pastors. Between the Alps and 
Appenines particularly, and also in most parts of Ita- 
ly, the lower classes are said to be well aequainted with 
religious duties, and the young of every parish are ca~ 


’ techized in the churches by pious persons, under the 


inspection of the priests. An ftalian translation of the 
Bible, not indeed very easily procured, is allowed and 
recommended ; but ‘the greatest jealousy is shewn of 
every other version of the Scriptures being circulated 
among the people. Even Catholics, however, are coms 
pelled to acknowledge, that many abuses and absurdi- 
ties prevail in the religious system of the country, par- 
ticularly the multiplicity of ceremonies, the number of 
holidays, the infinity of monastic establishments, the 
extravagant and idle forms of devotion, the unmeaning 
and improper ornaments of the churches, the supersti- 
tious reverence for absurdities, and the introduction of 
theatrical exhibitions and music into places of worship. 
See Eustace’s Classical Tour in Italy ; Swinburne’s 
Travels in the two Sicilies ; Spallanzam’s Travels in Ita- 
ly ; Condamyne’s Tour in Italy ; Martin’s Tour through 
Italy Moore’s View A Society and Manners in Italy ; 
Starke’s Letters from lialy ; De Salis’ Travels through 
various Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples ; Forsyth’s 
Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, duringan ex- 
cursion in Italy ; Lumsden’s Remarks on the’ Antiqui« 
ties of Rome ; Histoire Literaire d’ Italie, par P. L. Gin- 
guené; De la Literature du midi de L’ Europe, par 
J.C. L. Simonde de Simondi; Tableau de I’ Agricul. 
ture Toscane, par J. C. L. Simondi ; Lettres ecriles d’I- 
talie en 1812, &c, par Frederic Sullin de Chateauvieux ; 
Italia et Sicilia Antiqua Cluverius; Descrittione dell’ 
Ttalia, Alberti; Analyse d’ Italie d’ Anville; Vetus Lati- 
um, Corradino; La Via Appia riconosciuta, e descritia, 
Pratilli ; Zhe Grand Tour, by Nugent; Keysler’s and 
Misson’s Travels. ( 

ITHACA is an island in the Ionian sea, celebrated as 
the kingdom of Ulysses, and for having been the scene 
of some principal events in the of Homer. | It is 
still denominated Ithaca by the higher ranks of the in- 
habitants, and Thiaki by the lower: it appears in the 
Venetian charts under the appellation of Val di Com- 
pare, which, being quite unknown to both, has proved 
the source of considerable perplexity to geographers, 
This island is situated between Santa Maura and Ce- 
phalonia, from each of which it is separated by a chan- 
nel about two miles in width, and it lies nearl 
site to the middle of that part’ of the coast of Albania 
stretching from the gulf of Arta to the gulf of Lepanto. 
Ithaca is of the most irregular form ; and resembles 
two islands united by a very narrow stripe of land. It 
extends 18 miles in length from north-west to south- 
east, but is penetrated by a bay five miles wide, called 
Porto Molo, dividing it almost into two islands, and lea- 
ving a narrow isthmus about half a mile across. ‘The 
island is no where above five miles in breadth, and its su- 
perficial area probably does not exceed 80 square miles, 


382 } 
There are several harbours along the coast, as: Vathi, Ithaca. 
ys 


‘ 

ie | 

Skinos, and Aito, all in Potto Molo; and en the north 
ae ‘Chioni, together 12 Port Friehes, not far from 

e commencement of a lon insula terminating the 
extremity of the island in Cape St. John. 

Ithaca, in common with the neighbouring islands, is 
subject to earthquakes, which me do much damage, 
and violent squalls prevail in the deep channel between 
it and Cephalonia, which deter’ small vessels from at~ 
tempting its navigation, except in steady winds. 

Water is scarce: that of Yathi is brackish ; the 
largest brook, Melainudros, flowing into the: sea at 
Frichies, comes from a spring-of the same name.» The 
residue of the rains is preserved in eisterhs, which are . 
sometimes excavated in the rock, or the inhabitants 
draw their supplies from wells. meky 

This island consists of a single narrow ridge of lime- 
stone rock. Its surface is exceedingly unequal, scarce« 
ly presenting 100 yards of continuous level ground, 
and every where rising into rugged eminences, of which 
the highest are the mountains Stephanos and Neritos, 
on opposite sides of Porto Molo. Although a small 


- portion can be devoted to agriculture, yet the grain 


obtained is sufficient for the consumption of the in- 
habitants, and affords an inconsiderable quantity for 
export to Cephalonia and Zante, where the natives of 
the latter store it up, owing to its superior quality. - 
There are pleasant gardens here. In different parts ter~ 
races are formed for the cultivation of plants ; almonds, 
olives, and grapes are among the fruits, the last of 
which hang in the greatest luxuriance from vines, 
‘growing where scarcely a particle of earth can be seen, 
and are of that particular species called currants.in Bri- 
tain. We doa of various fruits in the garden of 
Laertes, and the same still remain indigenous around 
the village of Leuka. Ithaca seems to have been cele- 
brated for trees in the time of Homer, and there is yet 
a wood of arbutus and prickly-leaved oak, intermixed 
with wild olives, juniper and mastic, ona hill towards - 
the southern extremity. The larger quadrupeds are 
brought hither from the Grecian coast. Some of the 
islets in the neighbourhood of the island are devoted 
to pasturage, but not during the heat of summer, as 
they contain no water. Pliny asserts that hares died 
when they were carried to Ithaca; at present they are 


coursed. with a particular ies of greyhounds. . ; 
The total population of the island, according toa re« 


turn obtained by the French in 1807, amounted to 
8000, who are dispersed in the town of Vathi and 
four. or five villages, Vathi stands in a fine di 
where almond trees and groves of or. 
shade, — fragrance to the amen It is pr 
close to port, extendi its eastern, ' 

of its southern and aaa ainda of 
about 400 houses, with a population of 3000, or, accord« 
ing to some, of only 2000-souls. Of late yeats it has 
been greatly improved, and the street containing the — 
government. house, together with other public build~ 

ings, now assumes a regi ce. From the 
frequency of earthquakes, the towers have been 
erected at a distance from the churches. The reli« 
gion of the Greek church is professed here, and the 
clergy are under the direction of a de« 

pendent on the archbi of Cephalonia. here is | 
no church of the Latin rite in Ithaea, nor any nunnery ; 
but churches and chapels are numerous ; and there are 
four monasteries: Some of these are of late erection; 
and one, dedicated to the archangel Michael, among the 
mountains, was lately inhabited by no more than a 


ict, Town of 
afford fruit, Vathi. ; 


ITH 


_ single’ monk, who subsisted on alms. In Vathi and 

ee naeieanes on 
the evening of religious festivals ; @ modern travel- 
ler informs us, that he saw the figure of one dance, said 
to have been first used by the youths and virgins of 
the return of Theseus from his 


Ere eng cen vessels of all deno- 
minations belong to the port, which trade to ev 

of the Mediterranean ; at she-acily andibae capone 
500,000 pounds of currants, which were formerly car- 
Saad had ondenctehet ; on incsotbdarahle-quattiey 
of grain ; arid a little wine, in ap and flavour 
somewhat intermediate between 


and polite, and strangers are received with 
Se seliey. Masseot Gin mee chile ts courere 


in Greek and Italian. They can speak French with 
almost fluency. The towns next in size to Vathi 
= to be Oxoai, er there is a school, as well as in 
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respond with the description given of the house of eee 
ea. 


Ulysses, which, from its position, commanded a view 
of the opposite sides of the island. A second city, 
suposed Alalcomene, mentioned by Plutarch, is said 
to have stood between Port Polis and Frichies, on a 
neck of land, cut as narrow as the isthmus of Aito. 
Not far from Oxoai, there is a rock called Homer's 
School, which preserves the bee of very ancient 
masonry, and has had niches, which probably have 
contained native offerings. When it received this name 
is unknown ; but itis recorded, that several cities hav 
disputed the honour of giving birth to Homer, Adri- 
an consulted an oracle, by which Ithaca was named. 
The most conspicuous antiquities now extant, are such 
tombs or sarcophagi as are usually found near the re- 
mains of the oldest cities in other parts of the Grecian 
territories, though so simple and void of ornament, as 
to ude any opinion being formed regarding their 
wera, Coins and medals also are frequently dug up 
here, but those having the name of Ithaca itself are 
rare ; and, according to the inhabitants, are found only 
between the ruins on the hill of Aito and Porto Molo, 
M. Bosset describes several of these, which he says 
have evidently been struck in commemoration of Ulys- 
ses. Yet notwithstanding all that has been written 
regarding Ithaca, the antiquities now extant may be- 
long tompetiod long ten to that in which Homer 
has laid the scenes of his poetry ; while they may still 
be very old. Traditions are not wanting in the island of 
Ithaca ing Ulysses, and there are even indivi- 
duals among the inhabitants, who are believed to be his 


_descendants, East Long. 21° 40’, North Lat. $8° 47’. (c) 


JUDAISM. See Jews. 

JUDA, a district of Asia Minor, which is described 
both by ancient and modern geographers under a great 
variety of names, and with great diversities of extent. 
In the most extensive application of the name, it 
comprehends the whole country possessed hy the Jews, 
or people of Israel ; and includel, therefore, very dif. 
ferent portions of territory, at different periods of their 
history. Upon the conquest of the country by Joshua, 
it-was divided into twelve portions, according to the 
number of the tribes of Israel; and a general view of 
their respective allotments (though the intermediate 
boundaries cannot be very precisely ascertained), may 
convey some idea of its extent at that period. The 
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Extent and 
boundaries. 


Possessions 


—_— of the tribe of Judah comprised all the country of jhetwelve 
een 


Edom, or Idumea, on the south, the Mediter- tribes. . 


ranean on the west, the Salt Sea on the east, and an 
imagi line on the north, from the northern extre- 
mity of the Salt-Sea to the Mediterranean.—The por- 
tion of Simeon was included within that of Judah, and 
formed the south-west corner of the country, compre- 
hending the towns of Bersaba, Gerar. Rapa, Gaza, 
Ascalon, and erent aes of Benjamin was 
situated to the north of Judah, near the centre of the 
kingdom, bounded on the east by the river Jordan, 
and containing of Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethel. Rama, 
&e.—The portion of Dan lay to the north-west of Ju- 
‘dah, between that of Benjamin and the Mediterranean, 
reaching as far north as the latter, and containing Ac- 
caron and Jamnia.—The portion of Ephraim stretched 
along the northern limits of Dan and Benjamin, be- 
tween the river Jordan on the east, and the Mediterra- 
nean sea on the west, containing yoeo: Joppa, Lyd- 
da, Gazara, &c.—The portion of the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh was situated north of Ephraim, between the 


river Jordan and the Mediterranean, reaching as far 
north as Dora, at the foot of Mount Carmel.—The por: - 


JUD ‘A. , 

into four provinces, viz. Judea Proper ‘in’ the south, 

Galilee in the north, Samaria in the centre, and Peraa 

on the east of the river Jord%an. si Ft 
Judea Proper, situated in 31° 40’'NNorth Latitude, Siadeea: FOS 

was bounded on the north by Samaria, on the west by per. 


384 
tion of Issachar stretched northwards from Manasseb, 
and westwards from Jordan, as far as Mount Tabor.— 
The portion of Asher comprehended the maritime 
tract between Mount Carmel, as far as Sidon.—The 
portion of Zabulon, bounded by Asher on the west, 


‘Juadiea. Judea.) 


* “to provinces. 


Named 
Judea, 


and Mount Tabor on the south, joined on the east, 
the portion of Naphtali, which occupied the borders: of 
the fake Gennesareth, or sea of Tiberias.—The portion 
of Reuben Jay to the eastward of the river Jordan, 
bounded on the south by the torrent of Arnon, and on 
the north by the river Jabok,—The portion of Gad, 
also on the east of the Jerdan, stretched from the Ja- 
bok towards the north, where it was bounded by the 
other half tribe of Manasseh, which occupied the coun- 
try east of the lake Gennesareth, to the northern limits 
of the country. The whole of this extent between 
Cele Syria.on the north, ‘and Arabia Petrea on the 


. south, the Mediterranean on the+ west, and Arabia 


Deserta on the east, may be considered as situated be- 
tween 31° 10’ and. 33° 15! of north latitude, about 140 
miles in length, and nearly 100 in breadth. Reekon- 
ing from Dan to Beersheba, which are often mentioned 
in sacred Scripture as including the more settled and 
permanent possessions of the Israelites, its length would 
not exceed 120 miles. But, if estimated from its boun- 
daries in the reigns of David and Solomon, and several 
succeeding princes, its extent must be enlarged more 
than three-fold, including both the land of Palestine, 


-or of the Philistines, on the south, and the country of 


Pheenice on the north, with part of Syria te the north- 
east. All this extent was originally comprehended. in 
the land of promise, (Gen. xv. 18. Deut. xi. 24.) and 
was actually possessed by David and Solomon, (1 Kings 
‘ix. 20. 2 Chron. viii. 7.) It is described in numerous 
perasece of the sacred writings, as all comprised in the 

oly land, from Hamath on the north, to the river of 
._Egypt on the south, and from the Great, or Mediter- 
ranean sea on the west, to the deserts of Arabia on the 
east; a tract of country at least 460 miles in length, 


-and more than 100 in breadth, * 


After the death of Solomon, when the kingdom of 
the Hebrews. had attained its greatest extent, it was 


‘divided, in consequence of a revolt of ten tribes, into 


two distinct sovereignties, named Israel and Judah; 
the former of which had its seat of government in Sa- 


maria, and the latter in Jerusalem. The territories of 


both were gradually curtailed and laid waste by the 
revolt of tributary princes, and the incursions of pow- 
erful neighbours ;_ and both were at length completely 
overthrown, that'of Israel by the king of Assyria, about 
720 years before Christ; and that of Judah by Nebu- 


-chadnezzar, about 114 years later. 


After a captivity of 70 years, the Jews, who had 
been the subjects of Judah, having received permission 


from Cyrus to return to their native country, they not 


only occupied the former territories of that kingdom, 
but extended themselves over great part of what had 


-belonged to the ten tribes of the kingdom of Israel ; 
-and then, for the first,time, gave the name-of Judzea to 


the whole country over which they had again esta- 
blished their dominion. The same name was given to 
that kingdom, as possessed by Herod the Great under 
the Romans; but, in the.enumeration of the provinces 
of the empire, it was recognized only by the name of 
Palestine. All traces of its ancient division among the 
twelve tribes were now abolished, and it was distributed 


* Joshua xy. 2, Ke; xix. 24 &c, 1 Chron. xiii. 5, 


the Mediterranean, on the east by the river Jordan, on. 
the south by Arabia Petrea; and comprised the an-) 
cient settlements of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Si- 
meon, with Philistea and Idumea, | It is divided by’ 
Josephus into eleven toparchies, and by Pliny into ten; 
but these subdivisions are little noticed by ancient 
writers, and their boundaries are very imperfectly as« 
certained. The principal ‘places in the north-east 
quarter of the province were, Jerusalem the spiel, 
which was entirely destroyed in the reign‘of Hadrian, 
and replaced by a new city named Zilia, a little farther 
north, which is now the site of the modern Jerusalem ; 
Jericho, the city of palm trees, about 19 miles east~ 
ward of Jerusalem, and eight from the river Jordan ; 
Phaselis, built by Herod in memory of his brother, 
15 miles north-west of Jericho; Archelais, built by 
Archelaus, 10 miles north of Jericho; Gophna, 15 
miles north of Jerusalem in the road to Sichem; Be- 
thel, 12 miles north of Jerusalem, originally ‘called 
Luz; Gilgal, about one mile and a half from Jericho; 
Engeddi, 100 furlongs south south-east of Jericho, . 
near the northern extremity of the: Dead Sea; Masada, 
a strong fortress built by Judas Maccabeus, the last 
refuge of the Jews after the fall of Jerusalem; Ephraim, 
a small town westward of Jericho; Anathoth, a Leviti- 
cal town, nearly four miles north of Jerusalem. In 
the south-east quarter of the province, were situated, 
Bethlehem or Ephrath, about six miles south from the 
capital; Bethzur, now St. Philip, a strong place on the 
road to Hebron, 10 miles south of Jerusalem ; Ziph, a 
small town between Hebron.and the Dead Sea; Zoar, 
at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, near the 
situation of Sodom; Hebron, formerly Kirjath-Arba, 
a very ancient town in a hilly country, 25 miles south 
of the capital; Arad, about 24 miles southward from 
Hebron, and near the Ascensus Avrabim, or Scorpion 
Mountains, on the border of Arabia Petraa; and Tha- - 
mar, on the southern limit of the province, near the 
south extremity of the Dead Sea. »In-the north-west 
quarter, were Bethshemesh,’ or Heliopolis, a Levitical 
city, about ten miles west of the capital ; Rama, six 
miles north from Jerusalem ; Emmaus, a yillage eight - 
miles north north-west from Jerusalem, afterwards 
called Nicopolis, in consequence of a victory gained by 
Vespasian over the revolted Jews; Bethoron, a popu- 
lous Levitical»city on the road to: Lydda, a few miles 
north-west of Emmaus; Kirjathjearim, on the road to 
Joppa, nine miles westward from the capital ; Lydda, _ 
now Lod, and called by the Greeks Diospolis, about 
12 miles east of Joppa; Ramla, supposed to be the 
same as Arimathea, about five miles. south-west of 
Lydda; Joppa, a maritime town, now Jaffa, about 12 
leagues north-west of Jerusalem ; Jabne, a walled’ sea- 
port town between Joppa and Azotus ; and, Ekron, ‘a 
town on the north boundary of the Philistines:—In + 
the south-west quarter of Judea were, Gath, about 20 
miles west from Jerusalem, near to which was the city 
of Eleutheropolis, a flourishing place in the second 
century; Makkedah, a een Serer miles north. 
east from. Eleutheropolis; Bersabe, or Beersheba, 
about 26 miles south from Eleutheropolis ;"Gerar, be- 


2 Chron. vii. 8 Ezek alviis 16, 20. Amos vi, 14. 
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. Beersneoa and tae sea coast ; Azotus, or Ashdod, 


ween 

to'the west of is, within a few miles of the 
sea, and the seat of a bi in the first ages ofthe 
Christian church; Ascalon, a considerable maritime 


- Samaria, lying between Judea and Galilee, in 32° 
5’ north latitude, extended along the sea-coast from 
to Dora, and along the river Jordan from the 
of Alexandrium to the southern extremity 
sea of Tiberias, Wego the territory 
tribe of Ephraim, the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, and part of Issachar. 
were Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
north of Sichem, and equally distant from Jordan and 
-coast, afterwards named Sebaste by Herod, 
Augustus ; Jezrael, or Esdraelon, about 
; from Samaria; Sichem, or Sychar, 
by_ thé Romans Neapolis, eight miles south of 
in a valley between the mountains Gerizim 
; Bethsan, called by the Greek writers Sey. 
about 20 miles north-east of Sichem; Cresarea 
alestine, anciently called Torris Stratonis, greatly 
by Herod, and long the principal city of the 
province, about 19 leagues north morth-west from Je- 
rasalem; Dora, now Tartura, nine miles north from 
Corsarea on the road to Tyre ; Apollonia, now Arzuf, on 
the sea-coast, 22 miles south of Casarea ; and Hada- 
drimmon, afterwards called Maximianopolis, about 17, 
miles eastward of Caesarea. 

Galilwa, in 33° north latitude, bounded on the south 
by Samaria, on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
north by Syria, on the east by the river Jordan and 
the lake Gennezareth, com ded the ions of 
Asher, Naphtali, and Zabalon, with part of the allot- 
ment of Issachar. The northern division of the pro- 
vince was thinly inhabited by Jews, and. was some- 
times called Galilee of the Gentiles; but the southern 
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south ee ;"Cinnereth, south of Beth- 
saida, rebuilt by Herod Antipas, and named Tiberias ; 
Tarichea, a considerable town at the efflux of the river 
Jordan from the sea of Tiberias, 30 stadia south from 
the town of Tiberias ; Nazareth, two] es north-west 
of Mount Tabor, and equally distant the lake of 


Rone tere harden Arbela, six miles west of 
Ni : is, or Dio-Casarea, now Sefouri, a 
large and we! ified town, about five leagues north 
north-west of Mount Tabor; Zabulon, a strong and 
populous place, 60 stadia south-east of Prolemais ; Acre, 
or Accon, seven miles north from the promontory 
Carmel, afterwards ‘and called Prolemais’ by 
Ptolemy I. of E, in the time of the crusades 
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other town of the same-name in Samaria ; Jotapata, the 
strongest town in Galilee, about four leagues north 
north-east of Dio-Czesarea; and Japha and Gischala, 
two other fortified places in the same district. 


Perea, though the name would denote any extent of Perea 


country beyond Jordan, is more icularly applied 
to that district in 32? North Pathe. 3 Wicd formerly 
composed the territories of Sihon the Ammorhite, and 
Og, king of Bashan, exending from the river Arnon; 
(which flows through an extensive plain into the Dead 
Sea,) to the Mount of Gilead, where the Jordan issues 
from the sea of Tiberias ; and which fell to the lot of 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half of Manas- . 
seh, This province was about 60 miles from north to 
south, and 40 from east to west. The principal/places 
were, Penuel, on the left of the'Jabbok, which forms 
the northern border of the country ; Succoth, on’ the 
banks of the Jordan, a little farther south; Bethabara, 
a little below Succoth, where was a of passage 
over the river; Amathus, afterwards named Assalt, a 
ere Ae below the influx of the torrent Jazer; Li- 
vias, between Mount Nebo and the northern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, a town which was so named by He- 
rod, in honour of Livia the wife-of Augustus ; Mache. 
rus, a citadeFon a steep rock, south of Livias, near the 
upper end of the Dead Sea; Lasa, or Calle-rhoe, cele~ 
brated for its hot-springs, between Macherus and the 
river Arnon ; Herodium, a fort built by Herod, a few 
miles farther inland ; as a protection against the Moab- 
ites ; Aroer, a town of Moab, seven leagues east of the 
Dead Sea; Castra Amonensia, a Roman station, su 

posed to be the ancient ee seven es matte 
east of Aroer; Hesbon, or Esbus, the capital of Sihon, 
anciently famed for its fish-pools, seven es east 
from the Jordan, three from Mount Nebo, and near! 

in the centre of the province ; Medaba, now El-Bel«: 
kaa, three leagues south-east of Hesbon ; Jazer, or Ti« 
ra, a Levitical city on a small lake, five leagues north- 
east of Hesbon. Tothe south of Persea, lies a pote A 
called Moabites, the ital of which was Rabba 

Moab, afterwards named A is; and to the south- 
west of which was Charac-Moab, or Karak, a fortress 
on the summit’of a hill, at the entrance of a deep vals. 


ley. 

To the north of Persea were situated several districts,’ 
which, as forming part of the ki of Judea under 
Herod the Great, require to be briefly noticed in this 
account, and which do properly come under the 
ral name of Perea, as being situated on the eastward 
of the river Jordan. These were Galaadites, or Gilea- 
dites, in 82° 20’ North Latitude, now Zarca, east from 
Jordan, and north from the Jabok, containing the cities 
of Ramoth-Gilead, Mahanaim, Jabesh-Gilead, at the 
foot of Mount Gilead, Batanea, anciently Basan, now 
Bitinia, in 32° 25’ North Latitude, formerly celebrated 
for its onks and pastures, was situated to the north of: 
Galaadites, and contained thie cities of Adrea or Edrei, 
Astaroth, and’ Bathyra:—Gaulonitis, a narrow strip of 
land between Batanwa, and the shore of the Sea of Ti- 
berias, stretching northward to Mount Hermon, and 
containing Gamala, a strong town near the southern 
extremity of the sea of Tiberias; Argob, between this 
sea and mount Hippos; Julias; to be the same 
as Chorazin, and by others to be Bethsaida; and Seleuc- 
ca, a fortified place on the east border of Lacus-Samo-« 
chonitis.—Auranitis, or Iturea, a mountainous and bar- 
ren track north of Batanea, and bownded on the west 
by a branch of Mount Hermon; contained Bostra or 

ra, about 50 miles east’ from the sea of Tiberias, 
8c 


Judea, 


—Y~" Trajan, and named Trajana Bostra. And T. 


Decapolis. 
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country. 
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Rivers, 
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bordering on Arabia Petrea, afterwards enlar, Lay 
onitis, 
in 33° 15’ North Latitude, between Hermon and Anti- 
libanus, eastward from the sources of Jordan, and con- 
taining Baalgad, Mispah, Paneas, or Ceesarea Philippi, 
and A&nos, nearly 25 miles east of Paneas, and as far 
south-south-west of Damascus. There remains to be 
noticed the Decapolis, or confederation of ten cities in 
the last mentioned districts, which having been occu- 
pied during the Babylonish po ahs! by heathen inha- 
bitants, refused to adopt the } osaic ritual after the res- 
toration of the Jews, and found it necessary to unite 
their strength against the enterprizes of the Asmonean 
princes. One of them, namely Scythopolis, already 
described in the account of Samaria, was situated to 
the west of Jordan ; but the.other nine were all to the 
east of that river, namely, Gadara, or Kedar, a stron 
place on a hill, the capital of Perza in the time of Jo-« 
sephus, about 60 stadia east from the Sea of Tiberias, 
and much frequented for its. hot-baths; Hippos, some- 
times called Susitha, 30 stadia north-west of Gadara ; 
Dium, or Dion, of which the situation is unknown, but 
conjectured by D’Anville to have been about seven 
leagues eastward from Pella, a considerable town sup- 
plied with copious fountains, on the river Jabok, 14 
miles south south-east of Gadara, and celebrated as the 
place to which the Christians retired, by Divine admo- 
nition, before the destruction of Jerusalem ; Canatha, 
south-east of Czsarea, and between the Jordan and 
Mount Hermon ; Garasa, afterwards Jaras, three leagues 
north-east from the upper extremity of the Sea of Ti- 
berias, and much noted during the crusades; Rabbath« 
Ammon, the capital of the Ammonites, seuth-east of 
Ramoth, and near the source of the Jabok, on the con- 
fines of Arabia, afterwards called Philadelphia by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, from whom it had received consi- 
derable improvements, of which the ruins are still visi- 
ble; Abila, four leagues east from Gadara, in a fertile 
track between the river Hieromax and Mount Gilead ; 
and Capitolias, a town in Batanwa, five or six leagues 
east north-east of Gadara. 
Several chains of lofty mountains traverse the Holy 
Land in a longitudinal direction ; and the country in 
general may be denominated hilly. Some of the most 
celebrated of these ridges are Gilboa, about six miles 
westward of Scythopolis, in the province of Samaria ; 
Hermon, a group of hills north-west of the same town, 
which environ the sources of the Jordan; Ephraim, in 
the south-west corner of the province ; Carmel, a woody 
and fertile ridge of hills, extending southward from Car- 
mel promontory towards Sichem, where it assumes the 
name of Gerizim ; Tabor, an insulated hill, north from 
the ridge of Hermon, about 15 miles west from the sea 
of Gennezareth, the summit of which is flat, and about 
twenty-six stadia in circumference ; Scala Tyriorum, 
the ladder of the Tyrians, the termination of an eleva- 
ted ridge of mountains along the coast to the north of 
Ptolemais ; Gilead, extending nearly from the southern 
extremity of the sea of Tiberias, in a south-east direc- 
tion towards Arabia, and covered with a species of 
trees, which yielded a kind of gum, esteem greatly 
as a remedy for wounds; Abarim, a mountainous 
ridge between Jordan and Hesbon, composed of many 
hills under different names, as Nebo, where Moses 
died, Pisgah, Peor, &c. But, though the country is 
mountainous, it is not abundant in streams, A few ri- 
vulets water the plains and vallies; but there is only 
one river’ that deserves the appellation, namely, the 
Jordan, or Nahr-el-arden, which originates in Mount 
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Hermon, a-branch of Antilibanus, 


and then pace 3 an extensive plain“aamed’ Aulon, 
falls into the southern extremity of the Lacus Asphal« 
tites, or Dead Sea. A few torrents may be mentioned, 
which flow chiefly during the rainy or winter season, 
particularly the Kison, which springs from the south 
side of Mount Tabor, and, after receiving-several brooks 

traverses the plain of Esdraelon, and falls into a gulf 
between Mount Carmel and the point of Acre; the Ar- 
non, which flows past the principal city of Moab, in a 
south-west direction, then, turning north-west, falls in« 
to the Dead Sea; the Jabok, which flows in a wester~ 
ly course into the Jordan, a little below the Sea of Ti- 
berias.; the Hieromax, now Yermuk, which ing 
Gadara, falls into the Sea of Tiberias ; and the sod 


which flows close by the east side of Jerusalem. The Lakes, 


inland lakes are, Phiala, a small basin near Hermon, 
which has no perceptible outlet, and has been regarded 
as the fountain of the Jordan; Lacus Samochonitis, or 
Merom, now Bahr-el-houbi, at the conflux of the two 
branches of the Jordan, between Paneas and the lake of 
Gennezareth, about 60 stadia in length, and 30 in 
breadth, but greatly contracted in dry seasons ; the Sea 
of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, or lake of Gemnezareth, 
about 13 miles in length and five in breadth ; and the 
Lacus Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, now Almotanak, about 
70 miles in length and 18 in breadth. (See Aspuat~ 
TiTes.) For the ancient history of Judea and its ine 
habitants, see Jews ; and, for its modern state, see Pa« 
LesTINE, See D’Anville’s Ancient Geography ; Shaw’s 
Travels in Barbary, &c. vol. ii.; Clarke’s 7; vavels, vol. 
ii, preface ; Well’s Scripture Geography. (q) 

VES, Sr. or St. lies, anciently Pendihas, is a 
burgh and sea-port town of England, in the county 
of Cornwall. It is situated near the north-east angle 
of St. Ives Bay, in the Bristol Channel; but the 
harbour is almost choked up by the shoals of sand 
driven in by the north-west wind. The town con« 
sists principally. of one long street, dividing itself 
into two smaller ones at the south end. ‘The church, 
which is low, though spacious, has a nave and two aisles; 
and is often covered with spray in high tides and tem- 
pests, from its proximity to the sea. Slate and pilchards 
are the principal articles which are exported. The pil- 
chards are caught in the bay in large quantities; and 
when they appear in great shoals, all the inhabitants 
lend their assistance, and even the church is deserted 
when they happen to appear on Sunday. The town is 

overned by a mayor, a recorder, 12 capital, and 24 in« 
ferior burgesses. St Ives sends two members to pare 
liament, and the number of voters is about 180. When. 
ever any person dies at St. Ives worth ten pounds a« 
year, ten shillings are given to the vicar. There is a 
-school here, founded by Charles I. In 

1811, the burgh and parish contained Piet 


Inhabited houses ........... 2 712 
Families ..... Se ee 748 
Do. employed in trade and manufactures 144 
Males tie. 6 aK RNS a + 1532 
Poemtales- 6 koe PPR means be 
Total population .... 0... 244. 3281 


See the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii. p. 501; 
and Polywhele’s History of Cornwall. 

IVES, Sr. is a market town of England, in the coun- 

ty of Huntingdon, ani is said to derive its name from 

‘vo, a Persian bishop, who preached here about the 


about 120 furlongs Judea, 
north of Casarea Philippi. Running southward, it ‘Ives, St. 
flows through the lake GenneSareth, or Sea of Tiberias, “~Y"“ 
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JUGGERNAUTH. 


600 ; and to whose memory the monks of Ramsey 
Kanded at St Ivet a Benedictine Priory. The town is 
situated on the river Ouse, over which there is a hand- 

ome parca and two semicir- 

are principal streets irregu- 
; and byeon rl modern, there 
deserving of notice. The parish church 
et neat structure: it consists of a nave, 
chancel, aisles, and has a handsome tower, with a 
of this church has been twice blown 
pode of worship here, 
and the i one each, Several 
breweries at ck ities have been established. The 
employed in agriculture. In 
1811, tlie town and parish of St. Ives contained 


Inhabited houses. ...., 
Families....... Sleidbate in Hotd d 
Do. employed in trade and manufactures 237 
Males 


“see eee 


NAIR: 'nt:6; a iche.n. ender oim @ pteye:e.0 1224. 
Total population .......+.+-. 2426... 
See the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vii. p. 479. 


JUGGERNAUTH, or Jucounnatua. (Jogatnatha, 
the Lord of the World.) A celebrated place of Hin- 
doo worship, in the district of Cuttack, on the sea-coast 
of Orissa. It is situated in North Latitude 19° 49’ ; 
and East Longitude 86° 5’; and stands close to the 
sea shore, a few miles north-east of the Chilkalake, and 
i i to the town of Pursottom. The 
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ble and precious relic, and which few persons are al- Jugger- 


lowed to see. 


nauth. 


This bey of Juggernauth is esteemed the most sa-- ~ “— 


cred of all the religious establishments of the Hindoos ; 
and the concourse of pilgrims by whom it is annually 
visited, is immense, ‘particularly in March, when the 
Dole Jattrah takes place, and‘in July, when the Ruth 
Jattrah is ctlebeaseal The natives themselves, when 
speaking of the numbers present at these festivals, 
usually say, that a lack of people (100,000) would not 
be missed. Dr. Carey is of opinion, that, on the lowest 
calculation, 1,200,000 attend every year, of whom an 
incredible ion, (some suppose nine out of ten,) 
die by the way, from want, fatigue, or disease. One 
fact is certain, that at 50 miles distance, the approach to 
the spot is known by the quantity of human bones 
which are strewed by the way. Many old people take 
the journey on purpose to die within the sacred pre- 
cincts. e sand plains around the town are in some. 
places whitened with the bones of the pilgrims; and 
there is a spot at a little distance, called by the Euro- 
ayy Golgotha, where the dead bodies are usually cast 
‘orth, and where dogs and vultures are seen continuall 

feeding upon them. Multitudes are crushed to death 
by the of the crowd ; and at one time, as men- 
tioned by some of the missionaries who were present, 
150 were killed around the temple gate. The vicinity 
of the sea, and the arid nature of the soil, contribute to 
— the contagion which might otherwise be pro- 

uced by such a number of putrid carcases. : 
A consid 
expen 

pact at ab He t. In 1734, the 
Rajah away the idol Juggernauth 
beyond the boundaries of Orissa, and placed it upon a 
mountain, and thus caused a loss in the revenue of the 


province, of nine lacks of rupees per annum. In 1803,. 


when the province was wrested from the Mahrattas by. 
the British, they succeeded to all the rights of the pre« 
ceding sovereign, and consequently to the revenue de- 
rived from the resort of pi to Juggernauth, but 
the tax was never levied during the administration of the 
Marquis of Wellesley ; and it was not till after his de- 
parture from India, in 1806, that a law was made by 
the Supreme Council of Bengal for regulating the ma- 

t of the temple, the taxation of the pil- 

The sum realized, during the first year, amount- 


ed to 117,490 sicca rupees ; and the annual expenditure - 


ee pees oe worship, is computed at 56,000, . 
to provide for which, besides established endowments, 

isti + a and ve ce saree: ta 

cent. on the net receipts e tax is by 
the British ; t. In 1809, the superintendence 
of the temple, and the controul of the priests, were vest- 
ed in the Rajah of Khoordah, who was directed to fol- 
low the recorded rules of the institution, or the ancient 
established usage. ee Det eee ee reli. 

are, 

nana ore the Mi dor likewise all the inhabitants 
who have been born, or have resided with their fami- 
lies for the space of ten years within the district of Cut- 


tack, between the rivers Byturnee and Ganjam, which 
is the holy land of Juggernauth. All pilgrims, also, in 
a state of actual poverty, or declaring their condition 


according to certain ceremonies, are allowed access to. 

the tem whe fens a and all the individuals who 

carry water from the Ganges to pour it: over the idol, 

or who have resorted to the town of J uthpoor 

for purposes of trade, escape the tax. who are: 
5 


custom, exempted from the. 


s 
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spirit. But this measure, devised, for the destruction Jugurtha — 
of Jugurtha, contributed to advance his reputation and “~¥ 
influence... By his ability fe council, his*eourage in. - 


JUG 888; * 


Sugger- liable to the assessment are arranged in four) classes ; 

nauth, and all, who are entitled to visit the interior of the 

Jugurtha. temple, are at liberty to enrol themselves in the class 
. which they prefer, upon paying the prescribed rate of 


tax, The first, called the Laul Jattries, upon paying 
ten rupees if they come from the north, anc six if from 
the south, have free access to the temple for thirty days. 
The second, called the Neem Lauls, upon paying five 
rupees if from the north, and three if from the south, 
have access for ten days, The third, called the Bhur- 
rungs, upon paying two rupees, whether from the north 
or south, have access during four days. The fourth, 
the Punj Tirthees, comprehending the low castes, are 
not allowed to enter the temple ; but, upon paying two 
rupees, are ermitted to perform the customary cere- 
monies on bs outside for sixteen deys. In order to pre- 
vent persons from eluding-payment by a-clandestine or 
forcible entrance, a strong barrier’ is. constructed of 
prickly bamboos ; and a guard of soldiers is placed at 
the gates to exclude every passenger, except those who 
duly pay the tax. At times, however, when :a large 
body el ens to collect, they attempt to force their 
way; and a crowd merely of women, children, and old 
men, trusting to the physical weight of their mass;.have 
been known to make a charge on the armed guard, 
who are seldom willing .on such, occasions. to! oppose 
their bayonets. Both for the accommodation of these 
numerous travellers; and also in a’ military point of 
view,)a road from Calcutta in the direction of: Jugger- 
nauth had long. been an object highly desirable. ‘In 
_ 1810, Rajah Sookmoy Roy, an opulent Hindoo inhabi- 
tant of Calcutta, offered to contribute one and a-half 
lack of rupees (£16,000) towards. the accomplishment 
of this. object,:on condition that. the road, A. com. 


pleted, should bear his name; and though ‘he. himself 


died soon after the payment. of the money into the trea- 
sury, the undertaking. has been prosecuted in conjunc- 
tion with his heirs. Juggernauth is 311 miles distant 


from Calcutta, 500 from Nagpoor, 512 from Benares, . 


_ 719 from Madras, 910 from Delhi, and 1052 from Bom- 
bay. See Campbell’s Journey over landdo India; Bu- 
chanan’s Christian Researches; Rennel’s Memoirs of a 

_ Map of Hindostan ; Christian Observer,,vol. xii.; Bap- 
tist’ Missionary. Periodical Accounts, No. xxiii.;. and 

Hamilton’s East India Gazetieer. 

_ . JUGURTHA, a celebrated: Numidian. Prince, was 
the grandson of Masinissa;. the faithful African ally of 


the Roman people, and appears to have been:born about .* 


152 years before the Christian. era, and 600 after the 
building of Rome; He was the illegitimate son of Ma- 
nastabal, the youngest son of Masinissa ; and, after his 


father’s death, .was educated in the family of-his uncle , 


Micipsa, king of Numidias He was handsome:in his 
.person, endowed with great bodily strength, and supe- 
rior to all his companions’in every athletic:and military 
exercise. He. was: f 
lents, and by his gallant, yet modest, demeanour, ren- 
dered himself greatly. beloved in his younger years. 


He was highly honoured at :first by his uncle Micipsa, . 


as promising to prove an ornament to his kin 
_ but: became: at length an object of his. dislike, as too 


dangerous a rival to his. own sons in the affections of : 


the Numidian people. _ In this apprehension,. the king 


was desirous to put him privately to death, had he.not . 


been afraid that such an act might excite a sedition 
among his subjects; and. therefore contented himself 
with sending his nephew to command the Numidian 
auxiliaries in the Roman army, in the hope. of his fal- 
ling by the chance of war, and -his own adventurous 
: 3 


sessed also of great natural tae . 
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battle, his strict obedience to order, aftd his success in 
every. enterprize, he acquired the esteem of the Roman 
army, and returned to Micipsa with a high reeommend- 
ation from the general under whom he had served, the 
younger Scipio Africanus. Micipsa, thus finding his 
former. scheme. less practicable than before, applied 
himself rather to gain the affections of his nephew, and 
to secure him as the friend and protector. of his child- 
ren. In this view he adopted him into his family, and 
left him, by his will, joint heir in the kingdom with his 
two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. The latter of these, 
soon after the old king’s death, expressed so openly his 
contempt of Jugurtha, and his displeasure on account 
of his being associated in- the kingdom, that the most 
bitter enmity was excited between them, which speed- 
ily led to the death of Hiempsal, who, according to 
Sallust, was secretly assassinated by order of Jugurtha ; 
but, aceording to the epitome of Livy, was vanquished 
and:slain-in battle: _ A civil war between Jugurtha and 
Adherbal was the consequence of this event ; but the 
latter was soon. obliged to yield in the struggle, and 
fled for protection and justice to Rome... Jugurtha, well 
acquainted with the venal character of the.Roman senas- 
tors, easily succeeded, by ample presents of money, in 
procuring a division of Numidia between himself and 
Adherbal, and in securing farther the best of its provinces 
for his share. Confident, trom this success, that he should 
find ways and means to avert any. serious interposition 
from. Rome, he resolved to render himself sole master,of 


the kingdom; and, having put himself’ at the head of his 
-army,compelled Adherbal, in a few days, to shut himself 
‘up in the town of Certa. » By his former arts, he contri- 


ved to prevent any actual interference from Rome till he 


‘got the. unfortunate Adherbal into his hands, whom he- 


instantly, put to death by means:of torture. A Roman 
army was. forthwith dispatched.to Africa, with orders 
to bring the perfidious Numidian, to,answer for his con« 
duct before the majesty of the Roman people ; but Ju« 
gurtha experienced little difficulty in. rendering both 
the commissioners of the senate, and.the commanders 
of the troops, favourable to his.cause.. Repairing afters 
wards to Rome, upon the assurance of satety.to ie per- 
son, and in obedience to.a requisition from. the senate, 
he found:occasion. for_all his intrigues to, prevent the 
kingdom of Numidia. from.being. transferred-to Massi- 
va, another nephew.of Micipsa; and, when. all other 
means were likely to fail, he took care to have his, rival 
removed by.assassination.. Permitted to leave Italy, in 
consequence ofthe safe conduct which had been pro-« 
mised,. he was.followed into Africa-by: the Consul, Al« 


-binus, whose brother, Aulus, having. been intrusted’ 


with the command. of the army, he artfully.cireumyented 
in such a manner as to force him to conclude.an.igno- 
minious treaty of peace, and to pass his soldiers under 
the yoke... The celebrated Renee tip i 1. 
lus and. Marius, were. successively , employed. against 
him ; but, for the, space of'.three-years,. he battled all’ 
their exertions,.after reducing their armies to the great« 
est extremities, and returning more, formidable. after 
every. defeat, proving himself their equal in military va- 
lour and skill, while they were not much his inferiors in 
duplicity and barbarity, When his: Numidian. adhe- 


_ rents had either perished in his service,. or deserted 


his interests, he. stijl made head against the Roman le« 
gions, by assembling under.his command,the savage 
tribes of Geetulia, with a few auxiliaries from Maurita- 


i 


4 
5 


I Va A. 


ed up bound into the hands of his implacable enemies. 
Being carried to Rome, he.and his two sons were led 
the city in chains, at the triumph decreed to 
» Marius for the conquest of Numidia; ‘and, after the 
conclusion of the procession, was thrown into a dun- 
gerthins War "Eps starved to death.» See Sallust’s 
iu ine War ; Epitome of Livy, book Ixvii.; Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Marms and Syllay and Florus’ History 
of Rame, book ii. (q) 
- IVICA isan island of the Mediterranean, under the 
dominion of Spain, the largest ol’ those denominated 
the Pityuse, a name of doubtful etymology, derived 


-some of the ancients from their abounding in pines, 


it Ivica lies 16 leagues from the pro- 
of Denia, the nearest part of the Spanish 


ef 


ide from the 1d of Formentera. It extends seven 
in length by 3} in breadth, and has. two har- 
, one known by the same appellation on the south- 


i 


Z 
] 


salubrious, the cold always very moderate 


: 
£3 


sea, No venomous animal is found in the 


it 
| 
i 


The coast sinks so rapidly, 

‘the shore, the of water 1s twenty or-thir- 
fathoms.. On the south-west it declines more gru- 
ly, but on the north the sea is very deep: Fertile 


: 
8 


i t the indus- 


ions. idete everything heres: A2rcin af vidlixdat-kinds : 


7m eer mainte 
-and water-me ‘superior quality, grow either wild, 
or almost: entirely without cultivation ; and:the excel- 


sol isite for the necessities of the inhabitants, 
ae a eer ising. extent by ices, 
- Agriculture is therefore very far behind. Oi! and wine 
poe nn ny rac 9 cy a arr 

that should be derived from the fruits em- 
The inhabitants have even threatened the 


ment, 


F 


others from certain earthen vessels’ fabricated - 
- by theinbabitants. 


cep eh ge demas seme am ea ploy 


St. Anthony on the north-west. The climate - 
_while the summer heat is tempered. by breez- 


among - 


AML the arts» 
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was obtained. But this new and:productive source of 
benefit was soon lost by the extreme apathy of the in- 
habitants. They speak a jargon of the Spanish language 
with a guttural accent; and the dialect of the women 
is almost unintelligible. 

Nothing remarkable inthe costume of these 
people, except that the female islanders at to 

ellow. They likewise entertain a remark&ble predi- 

ection for their hair, which is preserved to an astonish- 
ing length ; and, net content with this profusion, it is 
far from uncommon for women in the country, to wear 
a cow’s tail in-addition to their natural tresses, . 

Though little attention be paid to agriculture, the in- 
dustry of the Ivicans'is:somewhat excited by the ‘fish- 
eries and the collection of salt. They are very expert 
seamen, and about 60 vessels of different sizes are ‘tobe 
seen in the principal port. Various kinds of ‘fisheries 
are ised, and diversified according to the ‘seasons, 
anc the presence of the particular species of fish. .Iy-win- 
ter there is both net-fishing on the coast, and the deep. 
sea fishery with lines. e chief capture of the form. 
er is a small fish, not highly es the .sma~ 
rus of ichthyologists, bat. in such quantities' as to’: em- 
one-half the fishermen, and d a very season- 
able supply of food. The dee fishery is cotiducted 
at the of about 100 fathoms, and obtains greater 
variety. In summer, nets are stretched to the island 
of Formentera, for the capture of one. species;.and_in 
autumn for that of another called lampuga, which is in 
vast abundance. Part of the fish thus taken is salted, 
and some exported, but not enough to balance the im- 
port of salted cod, considerable quantities of which are 
consumeil in the island. 
~ Many hundreds. me oe mt — — verre occupied sere 

ugust in i ty produ evaporation from 
ponds or marshes, sohith 4a-dtateied in Dhaest mules 
to: the coast, where it-is taken/in-by foreign vessels. ./It 
is almost eee er with a little wool ; 
for the exportation;of grain, fruit, and oil, though»the 
psincipal natural products of the island, is injudiciously 
prohibited by government... The inhabitants’ therefore 
want every stimulus to exertions, “They seek:no: more 
from agriculture, than to satisfy their exigéendies ; and 
bas. seasons e “them to famine, while every super- 
abundance of harvest is allowed to rot in:the granaries. 
ised by them alsoiare restricted: to 
what necessity demands, and their main object is shel- 
ter. Their costume is rage he ime we velling a 
of ornament:. In:traversing is ya wou 
believe. himself. to a-country. where. civili- 
zation’ is in an early 4 Ex in’ the, immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages, or leading to: different 
ports where the salt is embarked, the roads are scarcely 

a : 

othe icles is i into five districts:) 1. The 
Plain of the City ; 2. St. Eulalia; 3. Balanzat; 4. Por- 


-many ; and, 5, The Salines. The first is the most im- 


t, and contains the town of Ivica, which consists 
of about. 200: houses,: ther. with a cathedral, six 
churches, a convent, barracks for troops, . It -is 
commanded by a smalbfortress, occupying an eminence 
on the coast, to. the east.of which are the suburbs, con- 
sisting of 420: houses, The total population of the 
place amounts to about 2600 or 2700 persons, This 
town is the-seat of a governor, and was formerly a bi- 
shop’s see. Its is ious»-and:convenient, and 
sheltered from-all sides.; abivcags Deep good 
anchorage at present, it is gradually choking up with 


Tviea. 


Town of 
Ivica. 


JUL 


iviea, the ballast discharged by the vessels coming hither to 
Julian. Joad with salt. 


Historians. ascribe the foundation of 
the town to the Pheenicians, between six and seven cen- 
turies before Christ, and it is supposed to have been 
formerly more extensive. The fortress was erected by 
Charles V. of Spain, and repaired by Ferdinand VI, 
Nothing of particular consequence is exhibited by the 
rest of the districts: that of Salines derives its name 
from the salt which is collected from it. There is a re- 
gular body of militia here, each district affording a quo- 
ta, which altogether amounts to 1650 men. The island 
contains 2570 houses, and its total population is about 
10,850 souls. : 

The history of Ivica does not afford matter of pecu- 
liar interest. It was anciently called. Ebusce, and from 
hence the Carthaginians, long before the Christian era, 
attempted the conquest of-other islands in the Mediter- 
ranean. It was ses es by the Spaniards in 1234; and 
at a much later period, namely 1706, it surrendered to 
the British fleet, commanded by Sir John Leake. _Ivi- 
ca has generally followed the fortunes of Majorca and 
Minorca, which have sometimes been captured by the 
naval force predominant in the Mediterranean. The 

sition of the castl¢é is in East Long. 1929’ 12”. North 

at. 38° 53’ 16”. (c) 

JULIAN, the Roman Emperor, usually called the 
Apostate, was the younger son of Constantius, the bro- 
ther of Constantine the Great, and was born at Con- 
stantinople on. the 6th of November, a.p. 331. After 
the death of Constantine, in 337, Julian and his brother 
Gallus were with difficulty saved (by the care of Mark, 
bishop of Arethusa, ) from the massacre of their family ; 
and were afterwards spared through the policy or pity 
of their uncle Constantius, who had succeeded to the 
empire. As soon as the growing years of these un- 
happy youths excited the jealousy of the emperor, they 
were secured in the strong castle of Macellum, near 
Cesarea, where they were carefully educated under the 
best masters, and attended with all the honours of 
young princes. Their religious education was directed 
by Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who was related to 
his pupils on the side of their mother; and, till Julian 
reached the twentieth year of his age, he prosecuted 
the studies: rather of an ecclesiastic than of an emperor. 
He was actually admitted to the inferior offices of the 
priesthood; and publicly read the Holy Scriptures in 
the church of Nicomedia. But he seems to have earl 
associated in his mind the Christian principles in which 
he was instructed with the state of subjection in which 
he was held ; and manifested, om various occasions, a 
strong predilection for the religion, as well as. the lite- 
rature, of the Greeks. After the exaltation of his bro- 
ther, Gallus, tothe dignity of Cesar, he was left more 
at liberty to gratify his own inclinations ;. and the 
crowd of sophists, who were attracted by his taste and 
liberality, soon succeeded in completing his conversion 
to the tenets of polytheism. In.the twentieth year of 
his age, he was secretly initiated in all the mysteries.of 
paganism; and, with all the enthusiasm of.a new: pro- 
selyte, already anticipated the revival of: the ancient 
religion of the empire. Suspected by the emperor of 
having peeing te in. the disaffection of his brother 
Gallus, he was in great danger of. sharing-the same 
fate ; and having been conveyed as a prisoner to Milan, 
he-was kept for the space of seven months in daily ap- 
prehension of an ignominious death ; but, by the earnest 
intercession of the Empress Eusebia, he was restored to 
liberty, and permitted to pursue his studies at Athens. 
Soon afterwards, by the same friendly influence, he 
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was invested with the title of Cesar, espoused to He- Julien. ~ 


JUL 

lena, the sister of Constaytius, and appointed to the 
government of the countries beyond the Alps, in the 
25th year of his age. In this command, though hither- 
to a stranger to arms, he displayed all the qualities of 
an experienced soldier; and, by a succession of si 
victories, completely checked the inroads of the barba- 
rians in the west. Constantius, jealous of the reputa- 
tion, and desirous to reduce the strength of so formida-. 
ble a rival, required the legions of Gaul to join the ex- 
pedition, which he was himself engaged in conducting 
against the Persians. These troops, reluctant to leave 
their own country in a defenceless state, or perhaps 
stimulated by the adherents of their leader, broke out 
into open mutiny, refused to march, and proclaimed 
Julian their emperor, in the 29th year of his age. The 
philosophical general long professed the most determi- 
ned opposition to the offered sovereignty ; but his pre- 
tending to yield at last, in consequence of having been 
solicited by the genius of the empire, and encoura 

by a sign from Jupiter, sufficiently proves the fraud or 
the fanaticism of his conduct. Constantius, having ine 
dignantly rejected all the explanations and pro’ of 
Julian as his colleague in the empire, the latter made 
a resolute and rapid march into Illyricum, where, by _ 
the sudden death of his rival, he was left sole emperor 
of the Roman world about the end of the year 361. 
As soon as he saw himself in full possession, of the so- 
vereignty, he threw off all his former disguises, and 
openly professed himself the votary and high pontiff 
of the Pagan divinities. But, while he established the 
ancient worship as the religion of the state, he pre« 
claimed a free toleration to the Christians, and recalled 
those who had been banished by the Arian counsels of 
his predecessor. With all this show of philosophical 
moderation, he soon evinced his ardent aim to accom- 
plish the entire subversion of the Christian faith, and 
the complete restoration of the rites of polytheism. 
He applied himself, amidst all the hurry of his prepa- 
rations for the Persian war, to vindicate his preference of 
paganism by writing a refutation of Christianity ; com- 
manded many of the treatises in defence of the Gospel. 
to be destroyed ; excluded its adherents from all offices 
in the service of the state; prohibited them from teach-. 
ing in the public schools ; required, by a public edict, 
that they should no longer be called Christians, , but 
Galileans; connived at the fury. of the populace, and 
the brutality of his governors, who kindled in many 
provinces the flames of persecution ; and dismissed the 
complaints of the oppressed accusants with the scoffing 
remark; that their religion required them to suffer with- _ 
out retaliation or repining. With a view to shake the 
fundamental evidences of the Christian revelation, by | 


- convicting its prophecies of error, he attempted to re- 


assemble the Jews, and to rebuild.their temple~a 
scheme which (according to.the testimony of 
contemporary writers, and: even. of the heathen histo- 
rian and friend of Julian, Ammianus Marcellinus, ) was 
miraculously defeated by eruptions of fire-balls from 
the foundation. Other Christian writers, however, of 
that age, and particularly Jerome, who lived in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem, are entirely silent on the subject ; 
and it must still be-regarded.as a doubtful point, -whe- 
ther any.such supernatural event took e.. Nor is. 
there any necessity, on the part of the Christian, to es- 
tablish a specific miracle in the case. Julian’s avowed de-~ 
signs in favour of the fre: Boy were rendered abor_ 
tive; and whetherby a mi interposition defeating 
the execution of them, or by other events preventing 


———— 


ter residing eight months at Constantinople, and about 
the same ek RE 

is military preparations, he proceeded wi 
the ardour inst the Persians ; but, pushing 


rage than caution, he was aes emer ag 


on all sides 


He died on the 26th of June, 383, in the 32d year of his 
age, after reigning as sole em about 20 months. 
he seamen eam sarees # meg Ae 
but certainly possesses none extraor- 
sama with a hag ea invested it. 
He was remarkable for the most rigid tem ce, 
and exemplary chastity ; for the mildness and clemency 
of his general conduct, and, at the same time, for his 


uaintance with the enthu- 


siastic tenets of the modern ic philosophy. But 


numerous facts in his private history, on the 
testimony of his warmest admirers, and even own 
writings, prove him to have been a to true 
philosophy, and even to have been a slave to the rank- 
est ici e boasts, with all the affectation of 
Diogenes, of his contempt for cleanli 


nliness, the 

pn pat iger p rag woe lackness of his hands, 

the vermin of his beard. He was a vain 

and incessant talker, and fond, even to puerility, of 

popular He was an ardent votary of the art 

of magic, and chose even his ministers of state by di- 
vination. He was addicted to the most abject i 


ing the wood, blowing the fire, the knife, 
‘ing the victim, thrusting his ly hands in- 
to the bow anne Sree sane Aonening fertls te 


heart or liver, and ly ing the i 
signs of future events. Ge vonchiiodes aoe 


fect of policy to recommend ancient rites, but actual 
Il al ight in the senseless ceremonial: for he 


observed, in private, numerous fasts and rites in 
gods and 


nour of the goddesses, with whom he main- 
tained a in fancying (we use the 
words of G ) “ that they descended on earth 
to conversation; that they gently inter« 
ie i eas ype f touching his hand or = 
t warned e impending danger ; 
weed by their infallible wisdom, in every action 


JUN 


of his life; and that he had acquired such an intimate Julier’ 


knowledge of his heavenly 
guish the voice of Jupiter 
the form of Apollo from the of Hercules.” His 
philosophy was little better fanaticism, and his 
genius at times bordered on lunacy ; but he was, ‘ne-- 
vertheless, (with the exception of his measures against 
theChristians,) a good and wise emperor; and there was, 
in his character, to use the words of Fleury, “ such a 
mixture of good and bad qualities, that it is easy to 
praise and blame him at the same time without devia- 
ting from the truth.” His works consist chiefly of a 
satire against the city of Antioch, entitled Misopogon, 
his treatise against the Christian Revelation, epistles, 
and several orations or discourses. An edition of them 
in Greek and Latin was published by Spanheim in two 
vols, fol. in 1696; and an English translation, with co-« 
pious notes from different pa in two vols. 8vo. by 
the Rev. John Duncombe, in 1784. See Mosheim’s 
Church Hi. , vol. i. ; Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies ; Gibbon's Roman History, vol. iv.; La 
Vie de Julien, par ’ Abbe Bleterie ; and, The Life and 
Character of Julian, illustrated in Seven Dissertations, 
by Des Voeux, &c. (q) 
JULIER, is fhe name of a lofty mountain, situated 
in = Grisons, in _ northern chain = the Alps of 
the Engadine, or valley of the Inn. @ passage over 
this‘mountain is accomplished in three hours; and as 
there are neither ipices nor avalanches, it is ex 
tremely safe and easy. At the highest point of the 
passage is an ancient monument, called the Julian Co- 
umns, which are columns four feet high, and made of 
the rough granite of which the mountain is composed. 
They are supposed to have formed part of an altar on 
which the ancient Celtic inhabitants had been accus- 
tomed to sacrifice a boar to the sun, whom they wor- 
shipped under the name of Thor. On the Julier, the 
granite passes to true sienite. On the northern side of 
the mountain, there is a fine formation of greenish 
black tine, which shelves along the top of the 
ridge to imer. Mines of iron seem to have been 
formerly wrought in this mountain by the Counts Gel- 
fes of Altdorf. 
JUMNA. ‘See Inpsa, vol. xii. p. 62. 
JUNGFRAU, or the Virgin, is a stupendous moun« 
tain of Switzerland, in the northern chain of the Alps, 
which, by the trigonometrical measurements of M, 
Tralles, is found to be elevated 12,872 feet above the 
level of the sea. This mountain, however, is only the 
seventh in respect to altitude among the Alpine ranges, 
being exceeded by Mont Blanc, Mont Roter, Ortelen, 
Cervin, Finster-Aarhorn, and the Col de Laniere. It 
rises from the valley of Lauterbrunnen,. which extends 
about five leagues in , by about only a quarter 
of a league in breadth, in the canton of e, and 
receives a number of torrents from the surroundin 
Hey meetin mere rs peek et ir F 
But this valley owes its chief a to the cascade 
of Staubach, ipitated from heights of 800 feet, 
ite to which is the Jungfrau, rearing its summit 
10,422 feet above the village of Lauterbrunnen. | It is 
only from certain positions, however, that the appear- 
ance of this enormous mass can be properly contem- 
plated ; when immense glaciers are seen branching out 
into the vallies and the gorges of the mountains, but prin- 
cipally on the side of alais, where that of Aletsch 
descends, along a line of eight or nine leagues, nearly 
reaching the Rhone, The Jungfrau is surrounded - 
on all sides by frightful rocks and’ precipices ; and 


ests as readily to distin- 


] é 
that of Minerva, and Junsfeau. 


JUN 


Jungfrau, its. summit, which is completely’ hemispherical, is 
Junius, covered with perpetual snow. $ 
Leters ch tre terminate the crests of the three mountains of 


Almost in’ its cen- 


the Valais, of Lauterbrunnen, and: Grindelwald. ‘As 
the base of the Jungfrau exhibits ‘calcareous strata, 
it is conjectured that they are continued ‘to’ the 
summit. The debris washed down from the heights 
are caleareous, among which petrifactions are some- 
times discovered. The calcareous formation rests on 
the primitive rock, and the disposition of the strata 
may S seen in a eleft, where, although the highest 
surface of the primitive rock, and the calcareous beds 
resting upon it, are inclined: to the north, the primi.’ 
tive strata are perfectly vertical, or ‘slightly: inclined 
to the south; but this can be recognized only in'the® 
most obyious sections. Seyeral-caverns penetrate the 
base, of which that called Korbaline is the most '‘remark- 


‘able. The view of the-Cime, or top, of the Jungfrau is) has 


particularly grand, when the traveller approaches it, 
in ascending the: valley of Lauterbrunnen, '.‘There-is 
perhaps no mountain in the world that presents ‘so mag-. 
nificent an outline. 

Some of the most lofty Alpine mountains have been. 
ascended by enterprizing travellers; but the difficulties’ 
by which the Jungfrau’ was every’ where environed, 
were-long supposed to render it inaccessible. ~T:wo bro- 
thers named: Meyer,. however, lately’ resolved ‘on. the 
attempt ; and haying made the necessary preparations, 
in procuring guides, attendants, a ladder and ropes, left | 
Aarau on'the 29th of July 1811, and»passed the ‘valley ' 
of Laetschen. ‘After a long ascent, they spent'the first ' 
night on-the place’ where the glacier of: Lzetschen joins ‘ 
that of Aletsch. » Here:amidst the most’ barren» rocks, ’ 
someinsects of ‘the genus podura were‘seen under the+ 
stones upon the snow. The following: ee they! made’ 
various»Alpine discoveries in the union:and: position of ’ 
different glaciers, but the reflection of the snow was such * 
as rendered it necessary to hang a black veil before'their \ 
eyes. Their attendants becoming alarmed at the diffi- ’ 
culties of theascent, they: were dismissed, and the ad- | 
venturers passed a second night on the ice. Next morn- 
ing they resumed their ions, and ‘after a painful : 

journey, guided by the direction of a wreath of snow, ° 
they at length gained the summit. The heavens: now 
appeared. of adeep azure, pure and cloudless; and-none 
of those-painful sensations described by Saussure and: ’ 
others were felt. by the Messrs» Meyer. Theyvelevated”’ 
a black flag on‘the- summit; and descended the moun: - 
tain in‘safety. (c) : 

JUNIUS,. Letters of; a series of ‘political letters » 
which appeared in) Woodfall’s Public Advertiser, from 
the year 1769 to 1772. | These Letters,-written'in a 
style at once vigorous;‘and classical, displaying an ex 
tensive and minute» acquaintance! withthe measures of» 
government, and the:character and)conduct of ‘the po- * 
liticians. of; that day, distinguished» by» force of argu-" 
ment, eloquent ' declamation; and» powerful invective, ' 
and by azealous and steady assertion of popular rights— - 
attracted a great) degree of attention’ at the period of” 
their appearance; and; haying been’frequently reprints » 
ed in a collective form, heeaniiion stamped with’ a cha-- 
racter of celebrity which no‘similar Senocosg te ree Sm 
haps, have: ever attained: The interest)» too, 
these» popular: philippics have: excited in’ the public! 
mind, has been kept alive, and greatly strengthened,‘ 
by the impenetrable cloud: of’ mystery. which stilk con-? 
tinues to envelope theiranonymousiauthor.) When we- 
cgnsider, all the circumstances, indeed, this mystery’ 
must appear to: be a very sin fact in literary: his) 
tory. The unprecedented boldness with which this in« 
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h» tions; arid ‘that he had attained’ such’ an ‘a, 


' FUE ; 


7 


visible author  assatled the most’ exaltedechatacters’ in! Juniay._ 


the state; the freedom andthe’ poignancy of his per- 


Letters. 


sonal sarcasms, together with the early popularity of 


those papers which appeared ander hi3Mictitious 

ture, must necessarily have exposed him to ‘thé hatred 

and resentment of rank and power; and it is’ natural 

to suppose, that the ingenuity of multitudes must have’ 
been employed to discover his haunts, and to drag him’ 
into light. But Junius contrived to: baffle all the ef. 

forts of his contemporaries’ to » te his ‘obscurity.’ 
The same motives tor the prosecution’ of this inquiry 

no longer exist; but an irresistible curiosity has t=: 
ed many ingenious men to'attempt to unravel the miys- 
tery; hitherto, we think, without suecess. . Nearly half 


« century has elapsed since the'publication of theseice.! 
lebrated Letters ;’ every witness whose evidence’eould- . 


be supposed capable of throwing light’ on this ae 
been examined ; printers’ repositories have’ been 
ransacked ; specimens of hand-writing have been pro~ 


duced and compared ; nuity has been exhausted in 
the discovery: of probabilities, and the deduction’ of 


. moral certainties; yet, all’ is conjecture, more of less: 


ible; and:no one’ can’ with justice boast,’ that he: 
s succeeded in’ detecting: Junius. aes 
These Letters have been too long before: the public, 
and their style and character are too well known, to ren- 
der it necessary for usto enter into any ‘critical disqui-’ 
sition on their merit: We shall; therefore, only at- 
tempt to present ‘our’ readers ‘with a sutmmary account: 
of ‘the various’h eses which have been entertained’ 
with regard to the' probable author’ of these celebrated’ 
papers; not’ by any means with’ the view of-making- 
way for a new ‘candidate of our'own, nor with the hope’ 
of bringing the controversy to'a satisfactory conclusion; 
but «solely for the purpose of: exexnininap? ths validity of 
those’claims which have*been: advanced ; of pointing. 
out’ the defects inthe evidence’ brought forward in sup=. 
port of each of the claimants ;/and; lastly, of ascers- 
taining those requisites ‘which appear to us to be essen-' 
tially necessary to every: future candidate. t 

“There is scarcely a contemporanequs character of" 
note, whose pretensions are not excluded by some ob«. 
vious contradiction, to whom these celebrated Letters 
have not; at onetime or another, been ascribed ; and 

the confidence with which: some of those claims have 


been:maintained, which have’ since: been disproved and 


abandoned; must induce us:te subject every new hypo- 
thesis to a rigorous examination. 

To those who «have attentively perused the Letters’ 
of Junius, itumust; we think, have'a' , that Ju- 
nius was a man of a cultivated: mind ; skilful in the’ 
use-of) his‘native language, and well versed in the his« 
tory, laws; and-constitution of his: country, although: 
not a lawyer by profession. It is pretty evident, also, - 
both ‘from: his public letters, ‘and particularly from his 
private correspondence’ with his printer, that he was‘a’ 


man of‘easy and independent, if net of afflaent cireums — 


stances; that he was in habits of confidential inter-- 
course, if not with the members of’ the cabinet, at’ 
least°with persons ‘who were intimately familiar with 
the court; and, consequently, that he had opportuni 
ties: of becoming acquainted with its secret transace 
: as al« 
lowed-him to boast, wanna of'an a know~ 
ledge and experience of the world. From the dates of 
his'varions ‘authenticated p » it is likewise clear 
that he*must: have- resided almost’ constantly in Lon 
don, oits'vicinity, during the years 1767,1768, 1769, 
19770,:1771) and part of 1772 ; for-although the ‘first of 
his series of letters under the signature of Junius ap< 


5 


Junius, 


Letters of, of Jan 
—— ! 


JUNIUS. 


peared in the Public Adverliser om Saturday, the 21st 
1769 ; yet it bas been ascertained, in the 
most manner, that he carried on a corres- 


cal letter, am 9 eee agua of Junius, was that ad- 

dressed to % ig apposed i the Pub- 

ic Advertiser for J: 21, 1772; last pri 

vate letter which he is known to have addressed to his 
printer, Mr. Woodfall, is dated January 19, 1773. 

We agree, then, with the author of the Preliminary 

y to Woodfall’s edition of the Letters (1812), that 

he cli who cannot produce, at least, the C= 

erist uded to, is in vain brought forward as the 


author of the Letters of Junius. . 
The princi to whom the Letters of Junius 
have been at di times attributed, are the follow- 


far as relates to them, merely refer our 
to works mentioned at the end of 


. 1800, sai 
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casion, to a friend of his: * I should be proud to be 
capable of writing as Junius has done ; but there are 
many passages in his letters I should be very sorry to 
have written.” And, moreover, in one of the letters 
of Junius, Lord George Sackville is roundly accused of 
want of courage. lupe 

Of all the candidates for the celebrity of Junius, 
there is none whose pretensions have been so obstre- 

sly advanced as those of Hugh Macauley Boyd. 
his gentleman was born of a ble family in 
Ireland, edueated at the College of Dublin, and intend- 
ed for the profession of the law. But, at an early age, 
he abandoned his legal pursuits; and having come over 
to London in the year 1766, he addicted himself to po- 
lities, and led an unsettled Jife, which continually in- 
volved him in iary difficulties. He is known as 
the author of The Freeholder, which he wrote at Bel- 
fast, in the year 1776; of The Whig, a series of pa- 
published in the London Courant, between Novem- 
1779, and March 1780; and the Indian Observer, 
published at Madras in 1793. The chief advocates 
for the claims of this gentleman, are, Mr. Almon, 
Mr. Campbell, the editor of d’s works, and Mr. 
George Chalmers. We shall eavour to give a con- 
cise statement of the arguments used by the last men- 
tioned gentleman, omitting only such circumstances in 
‘the proof, as appear to us to be altogether trivial and 
usive. 

Mr. Woods, the player, who, at the — in ques« 
tion, was an tice with Mr. Woodfall, the printer, 
on seeing the fac-simile of Boyd's. writing, in 
he had no doubt that the hand-writin 
the same as that of the letters of Junius. Mr. Almon, 
in the year 1769, having seen a manuscript letter of 
Junius, which Mr. Woodfall read at a meeting of book- 
sellers and printers, he suspected Boyd, and taxed him 


e year 
was 


with being the author. Boyd, it is said, instantly 
changed ; and, after a short pause, he said, “ the 
similitude of hand-writing is not a conclusive fact.’ 


The evidence of Mrs. Boyd is brought forward to prove, 
that her husband commenced his dence with 
the Public Advertiser at the end of the year 1768 ; that 
he wrote occasionally in the same paper, during the 
years 1769 and 1770, under the signatures of Lucius 
and Brutus; that he was at great pains in accustoming 
himself to disguise his hand-writing ; that he sent Jet- 
ters almost every week secretly to the Public Adverti- 
ser, and sometimes carried packets himself to some 
y post office, or asked her to carry them to Wood- 

‘all’s letter-box ; that he manifested much solicitude to 
see the letters of Junius, and was continually talking 
about Junius ; that she would often hint to him her 
suspicion that he was Junius, to which he made no re- 
ply. ‘I'he same lady states, that Mr. Boyd took a house 
at Ruston-Green, near Harrow, when Junius’ contro- 
versy with Mr. Horne commenced; that he wrote a 
great deal while it lasted, and was constantly talking 
upon the subject. She farther says, that in November 
1771, Boyd borrowed from a neighbour at Ruston- 
Green, several law books and state trials, which he 
read with t attention, for the purpose, as she thinks, 
of supporting the charge of Junius against Lord Mans- 
field, which on the 2ist of January 1772 ; 
and that about three weeks after the publication of that 
letter, Boyd went to Ireland. Mrs, d moreover 
states, that on the very day on which letters of 
Junius were republished, with a dedication, preface, 
and notes, Boyd presented her with a copy of the book ; 

3b 
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Junius, and that in looking over the pages, she was much struck 
Letters of. at seeing some anecdotes of Lord Irnham, Miss Davis, 


and Mr. Nisbet, one of her guardians, which she had 
communicated to him in confidence. 

A few years after Boyd went to Madras with Lord 
Macartney, a paragraph appeared in the General Ad- 
verliser, which plainly alluded to him.as the author of 
Junius. Mrs. Boyd immediately sent a friendly mes- 
sage to the printer, requesting that no more paragraphs 
alluding to Mr. Boyd might appear in the paper ; and, 
at the same time, she wrote to Boyd, inclosing the pa- 
ragraph, and urging him, if the imputation was not 
true, to contradict it without delay. But to this request, 
although frequently repeated, she never obtained a re- 
ply. To these circumstances it is added, that some 
persons, who were acquainted with Mr. Boyd in India, 
were of opinion that he was.Junius ; that Captain Ne- 
ville, dining with Boyd at Calcutta, heard him say some- 
thing, when they were both mellow with wine, which 
convinced him that Boyd was the writer of Junius, 
And the proof is closed by the evidence of Monsieur 
Bonne¢arrére, to whom Boyd is said to have made a 
confidential declaration, that he was the real author of 
Junius’ Letters. 

Such is the amount of the evidence in favour of Hugh 
Macauley Boyd. ‘The proofs have been brought for- 
ward with great confidence, and stated with much in- 
genuity ; yet to us they still appear inconclusive, on 
the following grounds, 

The evidence with regard to the hand-writing must 
go for nothing. Mr. Woods speaks from his recollec- 
tion, at the distance of thirty years. Almon formed a 
conjecture, from a casual glance at a part of the manu- 
script of one letter of Junius; but Mr. Woodfall, who 
was well acquainted with the hand-writing of Boyd as 
well as of Junius, and had the very best opportunities of 
comparing them, denied that the Letters of Junius were 
written by Boyd. Besides, Boyd is said to have dis- 
guised his hand; the manuscript, therefore, which Al- 
mon saw, must have been written in this disguised 
hand ; yet he is said to have immediately recognised 
in it the usual hand-writing of Boyd. In fact, upon 
an inspection of the fac-similies, it clearly appears that 

there is no resemblance at all, but rather the reverse, 
Boyd’s alleged change of colour, and his reply to the 
accusation of Almon, are little to the purpose. We 
shall afterwards have occasion to show, and our readers 
will probably have already perceived, that Boyd was 
not at all displeased with the imputation. 

That Boyd occasionally corresponded with the Pub« 
lic Advertiser is well known. But his correspondence 
~ commenced, it is said, in the year 1768 or 1769; 
whereas the first authenticated letter of the author of 
Junius, under a different signature, appeared on the 
28th of April 1767, at a period when Boyd had not 
yet attained his 21st year. Upon a strict examination 
of dates, also, it would appear, that some of the letters 
of Junius must have been written during Boyd’s visits 
to Ireland. But Junius must then have been resident 
in London, or its vicinity. There is pretty good evi- 
dence, that a letter on the state of parties, published in 
an Irish paper, under the signature of Sindercombe, 
when Boyd was in Ireland in 1768, was the production 
of that gentleman. Now, on the 26th Dee. 1772, long 
after Junius bad declined to continue his papers; this 
Sindertomle addressed a card to the Public Adverliser, 
calling upon Junius to renew his correspondence. But 
upon comparing this card with the private corresponds 
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ence of Junius with Mr. Woodfall, about the same pe- 
riod, it will be evident that Sindercombe could not 
Junius. Moreover, the last plblic letter of Junius ap- 
peared on the 21st of January 1772; ald Mr. Boyd is 
stated to have gone to Ireland about three weeks after 
that period. But during this absence of Mr. Boyd, 
Junius was engaged in an almost daily correspondence 
with Mr, Woodfall, relative to the new edition of the 
Letters. 

With regard to Junius’ knowledge of the story of 
Lord Irnham, our readers will have no difficulty in 
conceiving, that Junius might have easily piefatied in- 
formation about this matter, when they reflect on the 
rapidity with which he received intimation of Swin- 
ney’s visit to Lord George Sackville. There are man 
such instances of early information, both in his public. 
and private letters. Besides, the story in question, al- 
though a sort of family secret, was known to several 
individuals, and might easily have been divu and 
propagated. In fact, it had actually been published 
— years before it appeared in the note to Junius’ 
etter. , 

We come now to the Indian evidence. There is no 
doubt, that, by some individuals, Boyd was suspected of 
being the author of Junius, But mere suspicions and 
private opinions are of little weight, in a question that 
must ultimately be decided by real evidence. ‘The in« 
formation of Captain Neville is much too vague ; we 
are not told what the something was which Hoyd said 
when mellow with wine, which produced the particu- 
Jar impression on that gentleman when in the same si- 
tuation. The evidence of Monsieur Bonnecarrére, in< 
deed, is more to the purpose; but we own we are ra- 
ther suspicious of s 
to, when we reflect upon the whole conduct of Boyd 
in regard to his identity with Junius; and especially 
when we consider, that we have the very same sort of 
evidence in the claim advanced for General Lee, which 
has long since been abandoned. If our memory serves 
us, a similar declaration is also said to have been made 
by the late Mr. Suett, the player, in favour of his own 
elaim, as the author of Junius. 

In addition to the foregoing remarks on the weak- 
ness of the evidence in favour of Mr. Boyd's claim, we 
shall state a few considerations, which, to our minds, 
render it almost incredible that Boyd should have been 
the author of Junius. At the period when Junius com- 
menced his correspondence with the Public Advertiser, 
Boyd had not attained his 21st year. Now, although 
we do not mean to deny that Boyd was a man of con- 


‘siderable ability, we have seen no proofs of such pre= 


cocious talents and intuitive knowledge, as could have 
enabled him at that age to contend with the greatest 
wits, and best informed and most experienced men of 
the day. Mr. Chalmers is aware of thestrength of this 
objection ; but we do not think he has been suc 

in his attempt to obviate it. He has produced no pre- 
vious compositions of Boyd, which could lead us to an- 
ticipate the future Junius ; and the reference to Chat- 
terton proves nothing. It is easy for a roe of ability 
to seize upon a common topic, to gather the floating 
chit-chat of the quid-nuncs of the day, and to vamp u 
a eerie abounding in spirited declamation, an 
pointed invective. But Junius was evidently a writer 
of'a different description. He possessed a knowledge 
of the world derived from experience ; an intimate ac- 
quaintauce with the leading characters in the state, 
which could only have been obtained from an inter- 


eclarations as the one alluded. 
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course with them; and he must have been in posses- 
sion of some sources of information, which were not ac- 


words upon this subject in the 


‘eecasion to say 
‘ There is one obvious consideration resulting from 
the situation of Boyd; which to us to possess 


weight in this question. Itis quite evident, as we 
Ee. already observed, that Junius must have been in 


easy, if not in affluent circumstances. In one , he 
expressly affirms, thet his ‘rank and fortune him 
‘above a common bribe.” When Woodfall was involved 
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In his own political Jucubrations, there is, as we have 
‘already mentioned, a constant and affected, not 
‘alyays very happy imitation of the style and er 
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of Junius. In many instances, he copies his atiteniols Junius, 
verbalim, and sometimes blunders cag: Pacing his me. Letters of. 


y ‘city, well acquainted with 


395 


taphors. But it is impossible, we » for a reader 
of any discrimination, to peruse bot aH of both au- 
I in 


thors, without perceiving the feriority. of 
Boyd. Wedo not mean to di the talents of 
this gentleman, or to assert that he could not write 


well; but we are satisfied, that he never attained the 
peculiar excellencies of Junius. 

Boyd, moreover, seems rather to have courted, than 
to have been anxious to disclaim the imputation of be~ 
ing the author of Junius; as we may perceive from 
his ambiguous reply to Almon ; and from his silence to 
his wife, when mentioned to him her icions ; 
although, at the same time, he seems to have all the 
means in his power to impress such suspicions upon 
her mind. And how unlike to this conduct were the 

jous which the real Junius betrayed in his 
private letters to Mr. Woodfall ! 

We shall only further observe, with regard to Mr. 
Boyd’s claim, that it was at once rejected by all those 
who had the best ities of being acquainted 
with Boyd, and the best means of forming a correct 
vce upon the subject. Mr. Woodfall constantly 

his belief, that Boyd was not Junius; and 
Lord Macartney, who “ had frequent o unities of 
sounding his depth, and of studying and knowing him 
well,” expresses his opinion in the following words : 
* T do not say that he was incapable of writing to the 
full as well as Junius; but, I say, I do not by any 
means believe, that he was the author of Junius.” And 
this was his lordship’s deliberate opinion, after having 
perused Mr, Chalmers’ Appendiz to the Supplemental 


Apology. 

Having thus discussed the claim of Mr. Macauley 
Boyd, we shall not detain our readers long with. the 
pretensions of the remaining candidates. : 

The claim of Leonidas Glover was first advanced a 
few years ago, and is founded chiefly upon a memoir 
of that author’s Meco abeprogess sort of journal of 
political transactions, the year 1742 to 1757. The 
political principles of Glover are found to coincide pret« 
ty nearly with those of Junius ; his talents and acquire« 
ments were undoubted ; he was a man of ample for- 
tune, a member of parliament, a popular man in the 
blic characters, public 
measures, and ministerial intrigue. It is remarkable, 
too, that he declined taking an ostensible in poli- 
tics, jast about the time when Junius attracted 
public notice. He was well known, and much respect- 
ed by Mr. Woodfall, the printer ; who, in a letter ad- 


dressed to Junius, says, after requesting instructions 
how to vote at the next ection, “ I have no 
connections to warp me, nor am I acquainted but with 


one person who would to me on the subject, and 
that gentleman is, I believe, a true friend to the real 
~ of his country ; I mean Mr. Glover, the author of 
widas.” To this letter Junius returned no answer. 
Many other presumptive circumstances might be brought 
forward in support of this gentleman’s claim ; but as 
there is nothing at all, in his case, that approaches to 
direct evidence, we deem it unnecessary to prosecute 
beg tne mv i hi 
The claim of De Lolme, we believe, is not entirely 
new ; but ithas been recently revived, with “ eviden- 
ces multifarious, i logical, au » 
hical, tative, and circumstantial:’’ by Dr. 
usby, of 4 Translation of Lucretius. Yor Dr, 
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Busby’s proofs, we must refer our readers to the. work 


Leuers of. itself, of which the title is quoted at the end of this ar- 
—Y~" ticle. 


An ingenious publication has lately appeared, in a 
series of lettre: outing to prove that the late Duke of 
Portland was the author of the Letiers of Junius. The 
hypothesis is founded chiefly on the injuries received 
by the duke from the ministry of that day, and the 
frequent allusions in the letters of Junius to the Nullum 
Tempus bill, and other subjects, in which the duke’s 
interest was involved. The subject is treated with 
considerable ingenuity ; but the evidence is altogether 
of a presumptive nature, and we must therefore refer 
our readers to the work itself, for a view of the argu. 
ments by which the hypothesis is strengthened. 

The latest hypothesis which has been advanced upon 
this subject, is that which ascribes the letters of Junius 
to Sir Philip Francis; and it will be found, we think, 
that the requisites we have demanded, at the com- 
mencement of this article, unite in him in a much 
stronger degree, than in any other candidate who has 
yet been started. Sir Philip was a clerk in the war 
office, from 1763 to 1772, in which last year he was 
dismissed. The last letter received by Mr. Woodfall 
from Junius, as we have already mentioned, is dated 
January 19, 1778; and the apprinemeast of Sir Philip, 
as one of the new council at Fort William, took place 
in the month of June of that year. The claim ad- 
vanced for him is chiefly founded upon the coincidence 
of these and other corresponding dates; on Sir Phi- 
lip’s acknowledged talents; his opportunities of in- 
formation on the subjects discussed in the Letters ; the 
similarity of his style to that of Junius; and likewise 
the similarity of his hand-writing to that of the fac 
similes. These, and many other minute circumstances, 
have been brought forward in evidence of this claim, 
which the reader will find stated at large in the works 
referred to; and, upon the whole, it appears to us to 
be by far the most probable which has hitherto been 
advanced. We must not conceal, however, that Sir 
Philip, in his answer to an inquiry respecting the 
truth of this conjecture, by the editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, speaks of it as “a silly, malignant false- 
hood.” We must leave it to our readers to determine 
for themselves, whether they will consider this decla- 
ration as a positive denial of the imputation, or as a 
mere evasion. In the former case, they would cer- 
tainly be inclined to pause, even in the face of the 
strongest evidence; in the latter, that evidence must 
be allowed its full weight ; and we should then regard 
this long agitated question as nearly set at rest, 

See Woodfall’s edition of Junius, 1812 ; Mr. Malone’s 
Preface to Hamilton’s Parliamentar Logic; Mr. L. D. 
Campbell’s Life of Boyd, freticed to. Boyd’s works ; 
Mr. Chalmers’ Appendix to the Supplemental Apology, 
and The Author of Junius ascertained, London 1817 ; 
Memoirs of Sir N. Wraxall; Memoirs by a celebrated 
Literary and Political Characier, London, 1814; and 
An Inquiry concerning the Author of Junius, with refe- 
renceio the Memoirs, &c. ; Arguments and Facts, demon- 
strating that the Letters of Junius were writlen by John 
Lewis De Lolme, &c. by Thomas Busby, Mus. Doe. 
1816; and Letters to a Nosletae proving alate Prime 


Minister to have been Junius, &e. 1816 3 The Identity of 


Junius, with a distinguished Living Character establish. 
ed, Lond. 1816; A Supplement to Junius identified, &c. 
817; and Edinburgh Review, No. lvii. Pp. 94. (z) 
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being scarcely perceptible, 


Ivo .: 

JUNO, in the ancient heathen mythology, was the 
daughter of Saturn and. Rhea, Ope the sister aud 
wife of Jupiter, consequentl ief coals 
deities, and therefore aed the queen heaven, 
She was born in the island of Samos, where she conti 
nued to reside during the period of her virginity. 

The character of Juno is represented in no very ami- 
able light. Her haughty and_ rebellious disposition is 
said to have subjected her, in some instances, to the 
displeasure and chastisement of her husband, She was 
excessively jealous ; but, as it would appear, not with- 
out reason ; and she punished, with an unrelenting se 
verity, Europa, Semele, Io, Latona, and the other la- 


‘dies with whom Jupiter indulged himself in the plea- 


sures of illicit love. er 

Juno was the mother of Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe. 
She was worshipped under the name of Lucina, hav. 
ing been considered as* presiding over marriages and 
births. She is usually represented in a chariot drawn 
by peacocks, with a sceptre in her right hand, and a 
crown on her head. Homer describes her in a chariot 
adorned with precious stones, the wheels of which were 
of ebony, and which was drawn by horses with reins 
of gold. In her temples at Corinth, she was represent- 
ed ona throne, with a crown on her head, a pomegra- 
nate in one hand, and in the other a sceptre, with a cuc- 
koo on its top. 

As the queen of heaven, her usual attendants _were 
Terror and Boldness, Castor, Pollux, and fourteen 
nymphs ; but her principal attendant and peculiar mes- 
senger, was Iris, or the Rainbow, the daughter of Thau- 
mas and Electra. , 

A particular festival, called Junonalia, was celebra« 
ted by the Romans, in honour of Juno, and is fully 
described by Livy, lib. vii. dec. 3. (z) 

IVORY isthe bony substance of the teeth of ani- 
mals, but is. applied particularly to the tusks of the 
elephant. Those of the hippopotamus, wild boar, se« 
veral phoce, and the horn or tooth of the narwhal, pass 
by the same name. The tusk of the elephant is of a 
circular or oval shape, some inches thick at the root, 
and several feet in length, if full grown. It is hollow 
for a considerable space from its insertion into the jaw, 
and always tapers to an obtuse extremity, Most tusks 


are curved, generally more so in proportion to their 


size; for the smallest brought to this country are per- 
fectly straight. Naturalists, however, conceive that the 
curvature of the tusk is not a decisive characteristic of 
the species of the elephant, but only constitutes a va« 
riety. Perhaps this is a point meriting further investi- 
gation ; and it should be attended to, that those call- 
ed mammoths’ tusks, found on the shore of the Icy Sea, 
are said to be spiral, forming about a volute and a half, 


throughout their length. The size of the hollow is 
It is of a conical -- 


various in proportion to the tusk. 
figure, circular or elliptical, comnionly corresponding to’ 


the exterior outline of the whole ; and, indeed, it is to“ 


be observed, that all the lines and layers, observed in a 
transverse section, have.a relation: to the external cir- 


cumference of the tusk. | Thus it is probable, that these 


peculiarities depend on the original conformation of the 
pulpy nucleus occupying the cavity. In small tusks, 
the upper part of the hollow is totally lost in the solid, 
or forming only a dark 
shade. In those of larger size, it diminishes to an 
aperture ‘of a line or less in diameter at its termination. 
on, the outside at a short distance from the-tip. It is 
technically called the nerve on’assuming the latter ap- 
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+, and sometimes is- encircled by so dark a 
to-i the ivory. Tusks are most 
esteemed have hollow. 


Dimensions Nothing can be more diversified than the dimensions 
of tusks 
> tthe wae 


phant. 


: 


Texture. 


of the elephant, and hence the dealers in 
i istii them by names according to their 
size. If i under 14 or 20 pounds, they are 
or, 
a in 


der’ 


times, 


inches » nine inches thick, and weighing 208 
pounds, iged to a merchant of Amsterdam. No 
conclusions ing the weight are deducible 


the size. Tusks have known to weigh 325 

or 350 pounds, Some fossil tusks are also very ponde- 
is described Breyne, in the Piowop i- 

cal Transactions, 136. i 5 li long on the exte- 
ior of the curve, whose circumference was 18 inches 
5 lines. at the root on clearing the socket, and which 


ighing 115 nds avoirdupois. Cuvier su . 
Son rank arent during tha whole. Ie tbs elephant 
and asthe extremity is always wearing off, the real 
that learned author, on in- 


want very little if an ion of the extremity, 
whiebe greatly hented. or even broken over 
of violence. The largest 


of it. 

ry is hard and elastic, and is considerably more 
SOE rears et oruel Coicknens. The 
ide is covered by a cortical substance, softer than 
5 brown or almost black externally, 
the cavity is lined. 


| 


ve pr en Set See ene Eibits 

a diaphanous appearance w cut asun- 

der. _ The outside is always to be rejected, as also por- 
e. 


The structure of elephants’ ivory exhibits no import. 
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ant differences. The disk of a transverse section always 
presents a number of granulated lines in a zigzag di 


Ivory, 


rection, which gradually become more delicate on ap- 7" 


proaching the interior, until they totally disappear from 
the wee ae, M. Cuvier affirms, nat aero 
common. to phants’ ivory, ing im- 
mediately on the pores. of the pulpy nucleus of the 
tusk, is not to be found in the tusks of any other ani- 
mal. We shall remark, in general, that the texture of 
the ivory of different animals which we have exa- 
mined, is very different. On reducing a transverse 
section of a portion of very fine ivory to the thickness 
of 100th part of an inch, we found innumerable con- 
centric circles surrounding the cavity, disposed, as it 
were, in bands of irregular breadth. At this thick- 
meets tie ise teaeiend & high polish to expose them ; 
and they were indistinct without the aid of a magnifi- 
er. But on reducing a piece ly thinner, and 
Savage whieh common printing would easily be read 
when laid upon a page, they were readily seen with 
the naked eye. Very minute lozenges were observed 
to be formed by intersecting curves, and many striae or 
radiations, in which were minute square masses more 
opaque. Instead of the conical intersection, the grain 
near the bark exhibited waved white lines among the 
browner part. A longitudinal section of ivory pre- 
sents somewhat of a lamellated aspect ; of uniform co- 
lour in a fine tusk, but sometimes more distinctly 
marked, and with yellowish edges in others. The tex- 
ture resembles that of wood ; and, on examining a thin 
plate, it will be found tobe extremely similar to the gene- 
ral ce of ash, consisting of alternate irregular 


darker and lighter streaks. By reducing it to extreme 


thinness, they become infinitely less perceptible, and 
the ivory assumes a bluish transparency. It may be 
thence understood, that the tusk is formed of innume- 
rable concentric circles, so intimately united as to con- 
stitute one solid and consistent whole. When in a 
state of decomposition by lying long in the earth, it se- 
parates into thin concentric conical plates ; and some- 
times, 5 very rarely, we have observed a portion 
separate in this manner recent ivory, Mr, Corse 
Scott is of opinion, that the age of an elephant might 
be a rsa: the eae Bd layers ; but it is net 
certain that grow regu year by year, an 
besides, they ine different ha a and thick 
section than in one which is very thin The nar 
ture of this annular formation is particularly conspi- 
cuous gy called a Soot os in whale, mien i 
probably a tooth. The corti rt is very thick, 
pe yee whiter than the rest, and tis of about equal 
hardness. That of.a. section. of an inch and a half in 
diameter we found to be an eighth of an inch thick, of 
a homogeneous surface to the naked eye, but seen to 
consist of the thinnest layers on the application of a 
magnifier. Instead of the pan ap ce and in« 
tersecting curves of.elephants’ ivory, the whole is dis- 
posed in numerous concentric rings, exactly resembling 
those which surround the pith of a tree, proceeding 
from the centre tothe circumference. They are of un« 
equal breadth, and seem arranged in grains, with an 
intermediate transparent ring. Very fine and delicate 
radiations also proceed from the centte to the cir- 
cumference, a play of light is produced, which 
gives the surface somewhat the appearance of the cat’s 
eye. Observations on plates of ivory are tly facili- 
tated by the application of oil or water, which produce 
such transparency as to expose the internal and also 
the superficial structure, 

The teeth of the sea horse, morse, or trichecus ros« 


Ivory. 


Ivory of the ; 


sea horse, 


Ivory of the 
narwhal, 
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marus of Linneus, afford the hardest and whitest of 
all ivory. Some are reported to be two or three feet 
in length, and to weigh thirty pounds, though usu- 
ally they do not exceed two or three. They are short, 
and very much curved. A large hollow occupies the 
wide end, as in the tusk of the sea cow and the ele- 
phant ; the centre or nerve is of a dark triangular shade. 
A rough glassy enamel covers the cortical part, of ex- 
cessive hardness, and which strikes fire with steel: It 
can scarcely be removed with a file, and blunts a tool 
of the highest temper. The texture of this ivory near- 
ly resembles that of the former in concentric layers ; 
but they are as fine as human hairs, and, in a transverse 
section, are hardly perceptible by the naked eye. When 
bronght into view by magnifiers, and a favourable 
light, they are exceedingly numerous, but of, irregular 
diameter. Little is exposed ‘by a longitudinal section, 
unless when very thin ; and then appear what may be 
supposed the successive layers, proceeding diagonally 
from the core. 

We shall conclude our observations on the nature of 
ivory with an account of the tooth or horn of the nar- 
whal, one of the cetaceous tribe. The largest are ten feet 
long, and some inches thick-at the lower extremity, 
forming a slender cone of a spiral figure. This tooth 
consists of ivory of the finest description, equally hard 
as elephant’s ivory, and susceptible of a higher polish. 
But we do not know that all of it is of the same cha~ 
racter ; and a prejudice against its ordinary use sub- 
sists among workers in ivory. Its texture is singular, 
differing in most respects from all other ivory. On 
giving the highest polish to a transverse section of 
about an inch and a half in diameter, the cortical 
part proved of a very dull white, somewhat of a green- 
ish cast, of a hard horny consistency, and about an 
eighth of an inch broad. Interposed between it and 
the substance of the tooth there appeared a bright 
white circumferential line, narrower and much hard- 
er than the bark. The surface was beautiful, quite 
homogeneous to the naked eye, with a few of the faint- 
est concentric circles more transparent than the rest. 
Nothing more is perceptible without reducing the 
thickness of the ivory, and resorting to the micro- 
scope. This being done, the faint circles of a section, 
about a 60th part of an inch in thickness, prove to 
consist of three lines, that in the middle darker than 
the others. Innumerable radiations of a fine feathery 
appearance proceed from around the central cavity, and 
terminate somewhat, within the cireumferential line, 
but again becoming more conspicuous in what we have 
denominated the cortical part. These are not unlike 
the spicule shooting out during the crystallization of 
certain salts. But all are tubular, and the fact is de- 
monstrated on subjecting a very thin longitudinal sec- 
tion to a magnifier of considerable power. We have 
not witnessed this peculiar conformation in any other 
ivory, though it is not improbable that the striz or radia- 
tions above alluded to in that of the elephant and whale’s 
tooth, may be analogous to it. No porosity was dis- 
covered in a longitudinal portion of the former, reduced 
so thin as to be bent double with ease. On throwing 
a particular light on the surface of the narwhal’s ivory, 
an irregularity is visible from the tubular formation, 
consisting of innumerable minute horizontal cavities. 
This peculiar structure merits farther examination, in 
which suitable attention should be paid to portions from 
various teeth. It is obvious, from what has been said, 
that the bony process of the narwhal is more probably a 

tooth than a horn, 


IVORY.’ | : 


Considerable anomalies are seen in the structure of — tyory, 
—— 


the different kinds of ivory, apd every tooth seems to 
have something peculiar to itself, especjally inthe ar- 
rangement of the concentric circles. In so far as our ob-« 
servations go, the most transparent is the hardest, which 
is particularly exemplified in the. pellucid rings above 
alluded to. Thus, on reducing a plane surface of 
ivory by any ordinary mechanical operation, they 
will remain prominent, though the rest yields under 
it. The line interposed between the bark and the 
substance is also the hardest of the whole. We have 
seen the tusks of phoce free of enamel, and having a 
thick bark, with fine ivory, which we were unable to 
trace to any of the ordinary species. Circumstances 
may render it difficult to ascertain the fact, especially 
if the ivory be not recent. On examining a small por- 
tion of an elephant’s tusk lately discovered in Ayrshire, 
it proved somewhat harder than recent ivory. The ex 
terior consisted of an extremely thin ¢oat of a deep 
brown colour, surrounding a portion of a broad cireu- 
lar ring, wherein very numerous concentric lines were 
visible. Within this appeared what seemed common 
ivory. But the fragment was small, which rendered its 
peculiarities less obvious ; and these consisted chiefly 
in the concentric lines. 

Ivory is found, by analysis, to consist of the phosphate 
of lime, and a gelatinous substance. The yellow colour 
acquired by exposure to the air, is supposed to arise 
from the combination of the gelatinous matter with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. It is said that oxygenated 
muriatic acid will restore the original whiteness. Some 
ivory is exceedingly white from the beginning, and 
some whitens in drying. It is discoloured by being 
frequently handled, though the keys of an organ or pi« 
ano most commonly used are said to retain their white< 
ness longer than the others. The colour may be re« 
newed by removing the external surface, provided the 
discoloration be only superficial. Artists distinguish 
ivory into white and green, the former being character 
ized by a whitish or lemon-coloured bark. When cut 
up, it is of a faint olive or greenish hue, but soon be- 
comes of a beautiful white. 


Ivory is applied to a vast variety of purposes in the Purposes te 


arts. 


Its hardness and texture adapt it for many which ivory 


works where wood would be speedily destroyed, and ‘ 4pplied. 


to which metal is unsuitable. e most elegant sculp-~ 
tures are executed in ivory, not only of images, but 
even of landscapes after nature ; whereof the finest 
parts can only be compared to lace. It is universally 
employed for every kind of turnery,’ of which admi« 
rable specimens are brought from foreign countries ; 
such as several hollow spheres, included within each 
other, successively, even to the number of 14, 15, or. 
more; while the outside is carved in a variety of 
figures in open work. From its elasticity, it is used 
exclusively for making the balls-employed in games ‘of 
skill ; as billiards ; and also in those for demonstrating 
the doctrines of collision It is sometimes formed in< 
to baskets of: considerable size, elaborately wrought ; 
and we have heard of furniture sed “ccnp 
of ivory, inlaid with gold. The scales of almost all 
mathematical instruments are made of it; for which, 
if properly and sufficiently seasoned, it is in many re« 
Spects superior to brass, and fine ivory is almost always 
used for miniature paintings. One of the pu to 
which it is most extensively and usefully applied, is 


comb-making ; in which seventy teeth may be cut to _ 


the length of an inch, all executed by a saw; and 
the ivory of the sea horse has superseded every other 


iit 
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Ivory. kind in the fabrication of artificial teeth. Artists, at- though it certainly is suchas toexcite our astonishment Ivory, 
\-\—" tracted by the beauty of this substance, have endea- at the number of elephants that must perish, and the Jupiter. 
youred to apply it to for which it does not vast extent of country through which such herds must “1” 
seem ; as in the construction of wind instru. range in seeking subsistence. The largest importation 

ments. lvory flutes, for example, are inferior to those into Britain, wi which we are acquainted, was at the 

made of wood; but whether this arises from the rate of 1576 cwt. annually, during the from 1788 

proper ee ee to 1799. This is much more than what was wont to 

certained, or whether the suitable vibration of the in- be carried to France, where, in 1784, there were im- 


and we read in Scripture of the ivory throne of Solo- ivory. Supposing, that the ivory consisted of tusks, 
mon, ornamented with The modern kings of pos am sey, Nott rary towne egy Ad 3 
Denmark, indeed, are said to have a magnificent throne, tusks im annually into Britain. Therefore, to 


constructed of the teeth of the narwhal. Heyne ex- supply itain for a single year, at least 1970 ele« 


earlier among the Greeks than the Jews; but it must inferior to the real number; for it is not likely that 
be admitted, that nations are familiarly acquainted with the tusks weighed 40 pounds each. Labat estimated the 
numberless substances which never become the subj uantity imported into France, at 50,000 pounds yearly. 
of written descriptions. Medicinal virtues are ascri if the quantity consumed in Europe be jomed to 


Fi 


0 ee to the tooth of the narwhal; they believe that of the eastern nations, by all of which ivory is used 
it contributes to elevate the spirits ; to for various purposes, it will appear quite incredible 
the memory; nay, that it will contribute to the pros how the race of elephants is not extirpated. The va- 
ion of Hence it bears a high price among lue of ivory is, much increased of late years. At pre~ 
them, and the sale of a single tooth has been known to sent, 1818, the retail price of the finer parts is eight 
realize a fortune tothe owner. No such ies are shillings a pound in Edinburgh. 
ascribed to i in Europe; where, besides its use in Sioa: ea. ite ti quantities of ele- 
the arts, we the only purpose to which it is a tusks at the East India Company’s sales, for 
copay ib ome BAe" ender the shavings. e years, from 1804 to 1808, inclusive : 
preps Aare) A mtr Sieaperty Supeai’ sulle ~ c Vel. Average 
in to M ears. wt. per cwt. 
their commercial relations subslsted with that island. _— 4 cin _ 7 2 
1 is wrought with saws, files, and various edgetouls: S759 14 7 
the former must be narrow in the plate, and frequently 1806. 362 10,923 30 3 6 
moistened with water to make them operate freely. Some 1807 205 4,491 2114 $ 
artists are prejudiced against oil, from iving that 1808 169 5,722 22 0 6 
it yellows the ivory ; but if it is immediately to 


~~ <> 

duced, oil can have no effect, as,it does not penetrate The importation of elephants teeth into Great Bri- 

the substance. It is affirmed, -that the most de- tain, for twelve years, from 1788 to 1799, inclusive, 
pe mpl Haste tegen er was 18,914 cwt. or at the rate of 1576 cwt. annually. 

rule, as we have observed See Philosophical Transactions, vol. xii. p. 1003.— 

that the simple contact of that element makes it warp, xl. p. 124. whe Be hot La Annales du Mu- 

vory is polished with ice stone and tri- seum d'Histoire Naturelle, vol. viii. p.113. Bosman’s 

i polish with chalk and wa- Description of the Coast of Guinea, p. 244. Camper, 

and afters Ocwvres. Thunberg’s Travels. Heyne, Super Velerum 

wards hard with we | pono recor ebone, eburneisque ion ~ ‘ap. nov. Comment. Societ, Got- 


The finest ivory is ible of the polish; éingen, tom 1; and Milburne’s Oriental Commerce, vol. i. 
Zod the ertiot never shoul forget, that ing conduces p. 63. 7) , 
i the = of the TOeITES, (ue beth de vol. x. p. 547. 

materials. There is so t a difference in quality ; re nage ff ashes Caley » accord. 

however, that oon may be seen which scarce- my tee ear the ancient Pagans, and the 

canbe recognized for the sre ents fi and king of gods and men. He was the son of 


. <2 


In the state, ivory is a very considerable ar- Saturn and Rhea, or Ops; and was born and educated 
ticle of commerce, both in Asia and Africa. Many upon mount Ida, in the island of Crete. The various 
African tribes deal in it to a great extent, particularly es eens ot te SE ee 
those dwelling on, what is called by Europeans, the absurd to merit any notice. en he up, he is 
Ivory Const. It is not explained how the whole said to have deposed his father, Saturn, the throne, 
tity Zequired is supplied ; bat we know that elephants and to have divided his kingdom with his brothers ; to 
are hunted for the of their tusks exclusively ; and, himself he reserved the air and the earth; Neptune 


obtained the sea, and Pluto the infernal regions. He 
was afterwards engaged in a war with the Giants, the 
sons of Titan, and the earth, whom he overthrew with 
his thunder, and confined them under the waters and 
mountains, whence they were unable to escape. He is 
a to have on a by a upon mankind, a 
became distingui ie title of Jupiter, 
obtained Gras Doctors, He had four Gived succes« 
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sively ; the last of whom was the celébrated Juno. He 
was the father of the Muses and the Graces, of Mercury, 


“—\~” Apollo, and the other gods; and had a prodigious 


Mountains, 


number of children by his numerous mistresses. 

Jupiter was anciently worshipped under a great va- 
riety of names ; derived from his attributes, from cir- 
cumstances connected with his history, from the situa- 
tion of his temples, &c. At Athens, he was chiefly 
worshipped as Jupiter Olympicus ; at Rome, as Jupiter 
Capitolinus, from his temple on the Capitoline hill. He 
was also called Jupiter Stator, Tonans, Feretrius, &e. 
The Greeks also called him Ammon, or Hammon, which 
signifies Sandy. He first obtained this appellation in 
Lybia, where he was worshipped under the form of a 
Ram, 

In his chief temple on the Capitoline hill, Jupiter was 

represented as sitting on a curule chair, with the ful- 
men, or thunder, or rather lightning, in one hand, and 
a sceptre in the other. In the figures of the ancient 
artists, this fulmen was always adapted to the character 
under which they meant to represent the god. When 
they intended to represent him as calm and beneficent, 
they gave him the comic fulmen, which consisted of a 
bundle of flames wreathed close together, and held 
down in his hand. The Jupiter Tonans, or Terrible 
Jupiter, on the other hand, was represented as holding 
up the fulmen, with two transverse rays of lightning, 
sometimes with wings at each side of it; and when 
some exemplary punishment was to be inflicted, they 
put into his hand a quantity of flames, all let loose in 
their utmost fury. The statues of the Terrible Jupiter 
were generally made of black marble; those of the 
Mild Jupiter of white. In the former, he was repre- 
sented as standing, in a disturbed attitude, and with 
an angry countenance. In the latter, as sitting, with 
an air of tranquillity, and a serene countenance. Jupi- 
ter, as the chief ruler of the air, and the, di ser of 
rain, was sometimes represented as Jupiter Pluvius, in 
which character he appears seated in the clouds, hold- 
ing up his right hand, or extending his arms on each 
side, and pouring down rain or hail from his right hand 
A the earth, while the. fulmen is held down in his 
eft. 
_ The ancient artists bestowed. great pains in express- 
ing the superiority of Jupiter; by the air of majesty 
which they gave to his countenance, particular atten- 
tion being paid to the. hair, the eye-brows, and the 
beard. The most celebrated statue of Jupiter was that 
in his temple at Olympia, by Phidias, which is particu- 
larly described by Pausanias; and of which many of 
the ancient writers speak in terms of rapture. The 
artist is said to have conceived the idea of this statue 
from Homer, J/. i. 528. 

JUPITER. See Asrronomy, vol. ii. p. 643, 644, 
672, 695, 699, 706, 707, and 711. 

JURA is the name of one of the Hebrides, or Western 
I slands of Scotland, which lies to the north-east-of the 
island of Islay. It is about 26 English miles long, and 
in some parts eight miles broad, but its average breadth 
is only about four and a half miles. Hence it contains 
about 117 square miles, or 58,500. Scotch, or 74,888 
Engin acres, 

ura_is principally composed of large rugged. cr 
The ridges of i Hak occupy the mi ile of ‘the 
island, extending along its whole length, and rising 
higher and higher to the south-west, till they terminate 


in four similar peaked mountains, called the Paps of. 


Jura, two of which. stand close to each other on the 
western part of the island, — seen ata great dis« 
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tance. The highest of these peaks, called. Beinn an Jura. 
oir, or the ‘ golden mountain,” rises 2340 feet above the “=~” 
level of the sea, according to Dr. Walker. According Mountains. 
to Sir Joseph Banks, the second highest,sor Beinn Shi- 
anta, the “enchanted mountain,” is 2420 feet high, and 
it is 60 feet lower than the former. The other two, 
which are much lower, are called Beinn a chaolais, the 
«* mountain near the land,” and Corro-bheinn, or “ the 
rugged mountain.” Beinn-an-oir is com of large 
stones, covered with mosses at its base, while the stones 
above are bare and unconnected, so as to give it the 
appearance of a great cairn. The prospeet from the 
summit is grand and extensive, and has been fully de- 
scribed by: Pennant and by Mr. Maedonald. The Isle 
of Man and the Isle of Sky are seen at the same time, 
though the distance is-about 220 miles. 

To the north of Jura, in the sound between it and whirlpoot 
Scarba, lies the famous whirlpool of Corrybhreaccain, of Corry- 
from Bhreaccain, a son of the king of Denmark, who Phteaccain. | 
perished. amid its waves. ‘The strait is about a mile 
broad, and the whirlpool is on the Scarba side. When 
the flood has entered the sound, the sea appears in 
great commotion atthe place of the whirlpool. 1t boils 
and foams, and rolls away in successive whirls. At the 
fourth hour of the flood, the commotion reaches its 
maximum, and throws up, with dreadful ebullitions, 
every thing from the bottom, The roar of the waves 
is often heard at the distance of six or seven miles. At 
this time, it is generally fatal to approach the gulf; 
but from the middle of the fifth hour to the sixth of 
the flood, and in neap tides from the fourth till the 
sixth, the commotion gradually subsides, and the small« 
est boat may pass in safety. After the return ofthe 
ebb, however, the same phenomena are repeated, in-« 
creasing and diminishing at corresponding times, till 
the commotions again subside at the approach of the 
lowest ebb. 

The west side of Jura is so wild and rugged, and so 
intersected by mountain torrents, that it is neither in- 
habited nor cultivated to any extent. The east coast 
is the principal residence of the inhabitants, who raise 
oats, barley, potatoes, and flax, on the land near the 
margin of the sea. ; 

About the nineteenth part of the island, or 3000 acres, Agricul- 

are under regular-or occasional tillage ; but the system ture. 
of improvement which has been introduced into several 
of the other islands, has not yet found its way into Ju- 
ra, The crops and the live stock admit ef great im- 
provement. Potatoes are cultivated with care, and 
form four-fifths of the nourishment of the inhabitants. 
About 80 or 90 tons of kelp are manufactured. Fern 
ashes were formerly exported; but this manufacture 
seems to have been abandoned. Many tons of the fine 
siliceous sand, was formerly exported for the manufac-' 
ture of glass, from some ofthe bays on the west coast ; 
but this material is now obtained from a less distance.. 

Mr, Macdonald considers enclosures as the great des 
sideratum in Jura, implying a subdivision and regular 
appropriation of lands among the tenantry. : . 

Among the mountains. of Jura, are found several Animals, 
kinds of red deer, and grouse and black game are very 
plentiful. The number. of cattle, when Mr. Pennant 
visited the island, was very great; but it has been 
much diminished, to make room for the numerous herds 
of sheep and goats which have since been introduced. 

Mr. -Pennant informs us, that he had “ some obscure 
account of a worm, which, though less pernicious, had 
considerable resemblance to the Furia infernalis of 
Linneeus, the fillars, or little worm of Jura, which is 
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Colonsay. 


granite. A quartzose slate is 
used as a whetsone,” and the island is said to contain 


Balnahaaigh, and three small uninhabi- 
SS en , 
Colonsay is situated directly north of Islay, nearly 
a the sae ditance fom tad fom i Jura. ~ It is se- 
at water Oronsay by an arm of the 
a, shoes wa wile broad; andl teen 8 iL eee dace ; bat 
reli  atew eB atch oP mee The united 
pe y and Oronsay is about twelve miles, 
their breadth varies from one to three miles. Their 
superficial extent is about 9000 Scotch acres, of which 
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t Port-na-feamuinn harbour. ©, which was the only safe Jura 
at ; ly 


. cold, 
part of 


SUR. 


landing-place in the neighbourhood. _ 

‘From 120 to 160 tons of kelp have been manufactu- 
red annually in’ the island ; and as the tides rise here 
four or five feet higher than at Islay, on the oupestn 

or the 


' coast of Kintyre, the shores are more favourable 
from production of kelp. 


Faiee Whe WEAR tops’; dirk "brown. fron’ the 
reste of O8 Wile iy; and black from the roots of 


Flax is dressed and spun by-the women and gi 
and is wove into linen, so as to afford a profitable em- 
ployment in winter to the inhabitants. The valued 
rent of Colonsay and Oronsay, is £77, 10s. 8d. Fine 
forest trees, of considerable size, grow in the island. 

The remains of several Romish chaj 


Hebrides. 
~ JURA, is also the name of one of the departments 
of France, which takes its name from the mountainous 
of Jura, which it comprehends. It is bound~ 
north by the department of the Higher 
west, by those of the Cote d’Or, the 
e and Loire, and the Ain; on the south by the 
east, by Switzerland and the depart- 

« i rivers which tra- 
‘the Rhone, the Ain; the Bi 


are which. 
ness Ste. Claude ; and the Solvan, whi 
le-Saulnier. i 


of grain; but only barley, oats, and maize, are 
grok the mountains. Iron is found in great 
abundance in mountains. There are seven furna- 
ces and 30 forges in the d ent, Wine is made 
in considerable tities ; and the wines of Arbois and 
4 the former, are much esteemed. 
The forests occupy 125,000 hectares, or 245,000 acres ; 
of which the thind belong to the nation, another third 
to individuals, and another third to the communes. The 
contributions in the year 1802, were 2,005,226 francs. 
The principal towns are, 
Population. 
6041 
8235 
5293 
8579 


The population of the department is 289,865. Lons- 
le-Saulnier is the capi 

JURA, Jonassus, or, in the Celtic, Jou-rag, which 

i the “ ment of God, or Jupiter,” is a 

in of mountains on the south-west of Switzerland,. 

which stretches from Mont Vouache in Savoy, to’ the 

canton of Schaffhausen. Its direction is nearly south 

south-west and north north-east, almost parallel to that 

of the Al Its length is from 90 to 100 leagues, and 

its , in a north-west direction, from 15 to 18 


The ridge of Jura rises to the height of 3000 or 4000: 
feet from the plain of Switzerland, with a declivity of- 
ten very steep, and presents at this elevation < 
out the whole of its length an undulated line, above 
which there rises, in some places, rounded summits to 
pony of 600, 1000, or even 2000 feet above the 
rest of the chain. On the side of Franche Compté, the: 

Se 


occur in the Antiquities. 


Jura, 


Passes. 


Animals. 


Mineralo- 
SY 


JUR 


Jura is formed into several parallel ramifications, which 
diminish gradually in height, till they terminate in the 
plains of Burgundy. The following are the altitudes 
of the principal summits, as determined geometrically 
by Messrs. Pictet and Tralles: 


«< 


French Feet, 


Dole - F A ; Witte 5082 

Ditto, according to the measures 5178 
of the French engineers, 

Montendre, above the valley of ~ 5170 


the Lake of Joux, | - . i 
« Reculet, or the summit of Mont Thoiry, 5196 


The principal passes in the ridge of Jura, are that of 
Fort oboe whore the Rhone runs in a deep chan- 
nel between the fort and the, foot of Mont Vouache; 
the passage of Esclées, at a little distang> from Orbe, 
on the road of Pontarlier; that of, the Cluse de Ver- 
rieres, in the principality of Neuchatel; that af the 
Pierre Pertuis, in the Valley of St. Imier; and the de- 
files of the Valley of Moutier, of Ballstall, and of Wal- 
lenbourg. : of 

As the Ridge of Jura lies below the line of per 
tual snow, it contains no glaciers; but blocks of ice, 
and columns of snow, are found in some deep caverns ; 
such as those near St. George's above Rolle, and be- 
tween the vallies of Travers and Brevine. ‘The pastures 
on that ridge are drier than those of the higher Alps ; 
but in some places, particularly, in the canton of Basle, 
the meadows are as beautiful and fertile as those of the 
central chain. Some of the ramifications of Jura, par- 
ticularly those in the neighbourhood of St. Claude and 
Champagnol, produce a great quantity of box-wood, 
some of the plants of which rise to the height of 20 
feet, The mountains, which extend for four or five 
leagues round Poligni, are covered with lofty pines, 
which afford to the ship carpenters of Toulon the tall- 
est masts for their vessels.of war. The same forests fur- 
nish also the materials of numerous manufactures, 
which employ the inhabitants during the winter, and, 
form a considerable branch of trade. The iron founde- 
ries, the forges, and the salt pits of Salins, Arc, and 
Senans, obtain here the wood and the charcoal which 
they require. 

The jes bear still inhabits the wildest parts of 
the western chain of Jura; and it is not many years 
ago since it made great ravages among the cattle, and 
even descended into the plains. Wild cats, the flesh of 
which is eaten by the inhabitants, are also found in the 
forests of Jura. 

The ridge of Jura is composed,of compact limestone, 
of a greyish or yellowish brown, colour, but always less 
deep than that of the Alps. Sometimes it has a lively. 
yellow colour. The,strata alternate with beds. of marle 
and of clay. There is also found gypsum, beds of -as- 
phaltum, of the finest marble; sulphuretted springs, and 
salt springs. Those of Salins, Courbauson, Montmorot, 
near Lons-le-Saulnier, Groson, Tormont, and. St. Lan. 
thein, near Poligni, all of which belong to France, are 
among the richest. A great number of beds of oolites 
are found) in, Jura. 

The stratification of Jura. is very, singular. The in« 
clination of the strata from, south to, north-west, their 
vertical position,-the vaults which they, form, and, their 
junction, in. the form. of. the roofs of. houses at. the sum- 
mit, of the chain, are phenomena highly interesting.to. 
the, mineralogist.. The, stretch of the. strata is. from, 


S.S.W. to N. NE. 


402 : 


Among the numerous petrifactions found in the cal- 
careous formation, are 40 species of the cornu ammoxis, 
20 other species of univalve nfarine shells, 8 species of 
oysters, as many pers: of ie arine % and 
40 species of corals. e rarest petrifactions are found 
on Moat Perouse, near. Orgeler." Iron is found in 
such abundance in Jura, that it is capable of supplying 
all France. The iron mines in Fr: té, and in 
the bishopric of Basle, have been wrought with activity ; 
but Switzerland has not taken advantage of her portion 
of this treasure, Strata of brown coal occur, which owe 
their origin to entire forests which have been burned 
by the dreadful earthquakes to which Jura has often 
been exposed. ; s 

The mnumerable masses of granite and of gneiss, 
which are scattered up and down on the eastern flank 
of this chain, even at the height of 2400 feet, form one 
of the most interesting facts in geology. One of these 
masses, which is found above Neuchatel, and which was 
measured bg. Peatesee Playfair in 1817, is 62 feet long, 
82 feet wide, and nearly 17 feet high. As there is 
neither granite nor gneiss on this ridge, Saussure and 
Sir James Hall have supposed, that they have been 
carried away by some great flood, or d , across the 
lake of Geneva from the Savoy Alps; and it is a re- 


markable fact, that similar blocks are found in the lake. 


of Geneva opposite to the mouths of the streams which 
descend from the Savoy hills. See Ebel's Manuel ‘du 
Voyageur en Suisse, tom. iii,; Traité sur la Structure dé 
la Terre, tom. ii. p. 90, 147. (for an account of the geo« 
logy of Jura,) Zurich, 1808; Saussure’s Voya, ns 
les Alpes ; and Sir James. Hall’s paper in the Tremaine 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. vii. p. 142, 
143, &c. : 

JURISDICTIONS, League of the Fen. See Gri« 
sons, vol. x. p. 520. oj y 

JURISPRUDENCE, . See Law. 

JURY, Jurarorzs, or Junats, (from jurare, to 
swear, ) a certain number of men who are sworn to in- 

uire into and try, such matters, of fact- as: may be ree 

erred to them, and to declare the truth upon such evi- 
dence as shall appear before them. They are some~ 
times called the inquest, from their being appointed te 
inquire into.the truth of certain facts. +. ~ 


he trial by jury, both in civil‘and criminal causes, 


is of great antiquity in these kingdoms; and has. al 
ways been justly considered as a most valuable institu= 
pa for securing the life, liberty, and property of the 
subject. 

uries are of different kinds. 1. The Grand Jury is 
an. institution peculiar. to id. It generally ¢on- 
sists of 24, gentlemen of the best figure in each coun 
ty, chosen, indifferently by the. sheriff,, who are swort 
to the number of 12 at the least, and not more than 23; 
in order that 12 may be a majority. The sheriff of 
every county is bound to return a grand jury: to every 
session of the peace, and to every commission: of oyer 
and terminer, and of general gaol delivery. Their of= 
fice is to inquire, present, do, and execute-all things, 
which, on the part of our lord the king, shall then and 
there be commanded them. Before’ they, proceed to 
business, the grand jury are instructed: in'the articles 
of their inquiry, by a charge from the judge. who pre« 
sides.upon the bench. They then withdraw 'to sit and 
receive indictments, which are preferred to them: in the 
name.\of the king, but at the suit of any. private prose~ 
cutor ; and.they are only, to hear evidence on behalf-of 
the prosecution. For. the. finding.of an indictment: is 
only in the nature of an inquiry or aceusation, which 
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Trial by jury, in civil causes, had gone much 
into Olsace in Roseland bat it has lately bean revived 
by the institution of a particular court for trying issues 


in civil ory. 
HUSSEY.” Se fisrawm vol. iv. p. 33. < 
or THE PEACE are persons appoint 
by the king’s special commission, under the great seal, 
to keep the peace within certain limits. 
The nature and extent of the office, 
mission, and by several statutes: which have created ob- 
jects of his iction. To attempt a detail of these 
i olgerss would lead us into a wide field of dis- 
cussion. Our limits will only admit of our making a 
few general observations... 
In Eogland, every person who. acts asa justice of 


the must bave a certain qualification ; but in 

, no such qualification appears to be requisite. 
The institution of justices of the in Scotland is of 
comparatively modern date. Its inttoduction was at- 


commission, there is not @ cnstos rofulorum as in’ Eng- 


jurisdiction of the’ justices extends to the pre: 
servation of the peace ; fo thie: cogtitetnved dP centie fe. 
Tonies and es ; to’ the execution’ of various 

g rural economy ; 
of questions rélatin 
certain’ civil actions’ commit 
to them by the small-delit act. 

A commission’ of the’ peace may Be recalled at atiy 
time by the king’; and it falls by the death of his‘ mu- 
jesty, verre from’ expediency, it is cotitinued for 
six months longer, uriless’ recalled by his successdr. 
See Lambard’s Eirenarcha ; and Burtis’, Williams’, 
Hutcheson's, and Tait’s works oni tlie office of a justice 
of the ey 

JUSTIN (Justrnvs), a Roman historian of some 
eminence, who lived, as is generally thought, in tle’ sé- 
cond century, during the reign’ of Antonirius’ Pits ; 
but this is uhcertain. He , in elegant’ Latin, 
an’ epitome’ of the history of Trogus Pompeius. © This 
work is still extant, in 44 books, and is entitled, His- 


toriarum Phillipi et totius Mundi Originum et ter- 
ra Situs ex ‘Pompeio excerptarum, Libri xliv. 
It comprehends the actions of almost’ all nations, fron 
Ninus, the founder of the n empire, to the Em- 

Augustus. It would that s called 
fis work the Phillipic History, because it treated chief- 


ly of the Macedonian ow founded by Philip; or 
concerning Philip and’ his successors. The’ nal’ 
work of however, is’ unfortimately’ lost} and 
the epitome of Justin is therefore the more valaable, 
because it is sometitnes the only, sometinies the princi- 


pal, bern for a number of interesting passages of 
ancient f 

Professor Heeren, of Gottingen, has written two mé- 
moirs on the subject of this history, inthe first of whicli 
he explains the general plan of'the great work of Tro- 
girs Pompeius ; and, in the second, he reviews each of 
the 44 books, according to Jistin’s extracts, and inves- 
tigates the sources from which the narrative appears to 
have been derived. 

The best editions of Justin are, the Delphin edition, 
in 4to.; and Cum notis vatiotum et Gronovii, in 8V0. 
JUTHIA, or Sepia. See Siam. 


JUTLAND>?* one of the most considerable provinces Boundaries. 


of Dénmark, iv situated between 55° 24’ and'57° 40’ of 
north latittide, and between 12°40" and 10° 20* of east 
longitude from Greenwich, It is a large’ peninsula; 
surroundet! on all sidés by the sea} except on the south; 
where it is bounded by the duchy of Sleswick. It is 
180 miles in lenyth from nortli to south, and 75-from 
west to east at its medium breadth. ‘The coasts, both 
on the east and west, are indénted by numerous’ galfs 
and inlets, which form safé and ‘cormmodious’ H 
and the gulf of Lymfiord particularly, which is naviga- 
ble and full of islands, stretches'across the province from 
the Cattegat to within three miles of the German Ocean. 
It is divided into four districts, per fom Aalbourg in 
the north of the province, of which the principal towns 


* The name ia here restricted to what is usually called North Jusland, and the description of South Jutland’referred to the article SLES- 
wick, 
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Jutland. Aalbourg, a trading town on the south. coast of Lym- places, ,the old custom of all the farmers dwelling in a Sutlona. 
oon ford os Chg Satake the northern extremity of the village, and CHIHYaHnE Se land by aarig vails; — , 
ninsula ; Hiorring, 30 miles north-west of the cape; but the royal, domain lands, ‘which are ; a tent 


Aspect. 


Tumuli. 


yscoping, a little trading town on the island of Mors.— 

2. Wiburg, containing atown of the same name, the ca- 

ital of the province, anrancient inland town, with 2000 
inhabitants ; Mariager, a small pce on a gulf of the 
same name; Skeva, on the south border of the gulf of 
Lymfiord ; and Hobroe, a pleasant trading town.—3. 
Aarhus, along the east coast, containing a t town 
of the same name, with 4300 inhabitants ; Ran ers, an 
old trading place on the river Guden, containing 4600 ; 
Ebeltoft, Horsens, and Scanderborg, small trading towns 
along the coast.—4. Rypen, the most considerable district 
of the province, extending along the western coast be- 
tween Sleswick and the gulf of Lymfiord, containing 
Rypen, a tolerably well built town at the mouth of 
the Nilisaar ; Holding, anciently a royal residence ; Fre- 
dericia, or the Little Belt, wheye vessels py toll ; 
Warde, Rinkioping, Holtsbroe, Hierting, and Jelling, 
all of which are small places more like villages than 
towns. : . 

The northern shores of Jutland present a long line 
of sand-banks, fatal to mariners, and covered with the 
remains of shipwrecked vessels ; and the eastern coast 
is bordered with the most picturesque succession. of 
rocks. The country in general is low, sandy, and na- 
ked; most fertile towards the south; and on the east 
side covered with extensive forests of oak, fir, birch, 
&c. There appear in every part of the peninsula num- 
bers of earthen tumuli, frequently about 20 feet high, 
and 300 in circumference at the base, evidently con- 
structed by art, and found indiscriminately in the most 
desert and in the best cultivated tracts. The inhabitants 
are unable to give any account of their origin; but they 
are considered as having most probably been erected in 
honour of deceased chieftains, and as indicating a high 
degree of population in ancient times. There are ma- 
ny smal] lakes and marshes, but few rivers, in the pro- 


JUTLAND. aa P 


in this province, are now subdivided intdwlistinct far 
with proper steadings on each, an example which is ge- 


nerally and rapidly imitated among the landed proprie- 


tors, Several attempts have been made by govern- Agriculture. 


ment to introduce an improved husbandry ; and, in 
1720 particularly, about 20 French families were esta- 
blished in Fredericia, where they have increased to the 
number of 500 persons, and, by their skilful industry, 
have converted into a garden the environs of the town, 
which were formerly covered with heath and sand. 
Some Scotch. farmers have recently settled around Aal- 
burg, and several native proprietors have attempted, by 
engaging Scotch servants, to introduce the agricultu. 
ral improvements of North Britain; but great obsta- 
cles are encountered in the obstinacy and prejudices of 
the people. The common practice consists in forcing 
from the land one crop of rye, barley, oats, or toes 
after another, as long as it has strength to yield two 
seeds for one ; and then to let it lie for years to recruit 
its productive powers, as it may, A little lime (which 
abounds in Jutland) is occasionally used as manute ; 
but the soil is in general too light and sandy to admit 
vof this stimulating application ; and composts of moss, 
lime, and dung, are beginning to be employed in its 
stead. There is an absolute want of enclosures, and 


draining is almost unknown. Green crops are not cul- Crops. 


tivated to any extent, excepting potatoes, which are 
annually gaining ground. Rye and oats are the prin- 
cipal wii ; but barley, pease, and beans, are also raised 
in considerable quantities, It is estimated, that the or- 
dinary produce of a Seotch acre, in a good season, 
would be sixteen bolls of potatoes, or six of barley, or 
five of oats, or from four. to seven of rye. There are 
large plantations of tobacco, particularly among the 
French refugees. at Fredericia. The implements of 
husbandry are extremely imperfect. 4 


vince ; and these few are, for the most part, only tri- 
fling rivulets, or wintry torrents, Almost the only ri- 
ver deserving the name is the Guden, which rises near 


The carts have four wheels|; but the bodies, which are Implements 
long narrow boxes, do not contain above half-as much as of husband- 
a one-horse English cart. They are drawn by two horses, *)* 


Soil. 


Agticul- 
tures 


Wiburg, becomes navigable at Randers, and falls into 
the Cattegat Sea. Several excellent springs are found 
in the peninsula ; but, towards the north coast the wa- 
ter is brackish and unpalatable, There are no moun- 
tains, and the hills, which are composed of gravel or 
sand, are seldom above a few hundred feet in height. 
On. the west coast, from Rypen to Lemvig, there is 
a good deal of alluvial soil, which may be drained and 
recovered. On the east coast, the mould is rich and 
vegetative. Through the middle of the province runs 
a sterile sandy ridge, producing nothing but heath and. 
Coarse grass. Around the northern extremity, also, 
are extensive tracts of deep and barren sand, which 
are often scattered by the wind over the more cultiva- 
ted districts, To prevent the progress of these desola- 
tions, the arundo arenaria, or bent grass, (the roots of 
which have so powerful an effect in fixing the loose 
goil, while its leaves cover the surface from the wind) 
is carefully sown in these sandy regions, and various 
kinds of other shrubs are planted for the same purpose, 
and heavy penalties enaeted for their protection. ; 
The state of agriculture in this province is extremely 
low ; and there is a great want of vernacular publica- 
tions on rural economy. Land is let, and the taxes on 
it levied according to the number of tons of herd corn ; 
‘that is, the barrels of rye-seed, which may be sown ac- 
cording to the use and customs of the country. In many 


< 


which are driven ata trot, or hard gallop; and sometimes 
three or four of them are yoked abreast, and squeezed 


most awkwardly through the narrow roads. These Horses. 


animals are a hardy, firm, powerfal breed, resembling. 
the Suffolk, punches, from 13 to 15 hands high, fit for 
every useful work, but better adapted for the draught 
than the saddle, Great care is taken hy government, 
to prevent the intrusion of small or ill-shaped stallions 
into the country ; and every encouragement is giyen to 
promote the improvement of the breed. Those rear- 
ed in the north of the province, are more remark-. 
able for strength than beauty ; but, like all the Danish 
breed, they excel in boldness of chest and contour. of 


buttock. "The cows of Jutland. are almost all branded, Cattle. 


resembling in many respects the Lancashire breed,-and_ 
yield a great quantity of milk, Great numbers of 
black cattle are raised in the extensive pastures of the 
province, and form a considerable article of exporta- 


tion. The sheep of Jutland, next to those of Zealand, Sheep. 


are the best in Denmark. ‘The indigs nous ‘race area 
small hardy breed, like the white-faced Scottish sheep ; 
but, in consequence of the sandy soil, : nd scanty nou- 
rishment, both their flesh and wool are coarse. The 
Spanish breed has been introduced in several places ; 
but they are found to degénerate in all respects. Both 
cows and sheep are fed, during winter, on chopped 


“straw and meadow hay, mixed with a little barley ; and, 
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neighbou , and exported to a considerable amount, 
chiefly for Hamburgh and Holland. At Gerdumlund, 


a few miles from Aalbourg, are works for prepa- 
aro Net ie There 


ring potash, alum, are 
an manufactories for hats, gloves, fire-arms at 
, who 


a gentleman 
England, has recently established one for 
at ; but is said to experience considerable diffi- 
culties the apathy and sluggishness of his work- 
men. 
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general, all the middling classes in the 


ue of 16,000 rix-dol- - 


JUV 


obliging: The-dress of the lower class among them is. Jutland, 
any any aaa S They -—~ 
0 ic’ “ are not. only 
mpuekem, bub rep ana ceunhia ten 
ips to the nose, in innumerable volumes of cloth 
and deen: and, below the waist,- are of. such a 
ean that, ata en oo - 
many 3” ( Macdonald). Themen muc 
more suitably ; but Zenerally wear wooden shoes, of a 
= nia. and clumsy shape, which give them a 
bling duck-like walk ; which is said preatly to mn- 
crease difficulty of drilling them in the army, and_ 
which they are apt to retain even after being accus- 
tomed to shoes and boots. There is a general appear- 
ance of ease and comfort among the peasantry; and 
the price of labour is generally high though the work- 
men are extremely sluggish, do pot perform two- 
thirds of what an English labourer would do with ease. 
In 1809, at Aalbourg common labourers received two 
shillings a day, and tradesmen frequently five, or even 
six ; but, it must be admitted, that a time of war may 
have contributed to produce this high rate of wages. 
The language spoken in the province is, of course, the 
Danish ; but,persons of rank and education, and, in 
larger towns, 
German, and a few understand English and 
rench. See Playfair's Geography, vol. iii.; Macdo- 
donald’s Travels Denmark, vol.i.; and Tableau 
des Elats Danois, par Catteau. (q) 

JUVENAL, Decimus Junius Juvenanis, the cele- 
brated Roman satirist, was born at Aquinum, a town 
of the Volscians, about the year 38 of the Christian era. 
Of his parentage, education, and the circumstances of 
his life, very little can be related with certainty. He 
was the contem: of Martial, the epi matist, 
and is said to have been bred to the study of eloquence, 
which he seems to have cultivated rather with a view 
to his own amusement than from any intention to pre- 

himself either for the schools, or the courts of law. 

e appears to have been well advanced in life before 
he betook himself'to poetry, and produced those satires, 
which have carried his name and reputation down to 
our times. The first shafts of his satire seem to have 
been directed against Paris, a young pantomime dancer, 
and the fayourite of Domitian, who was then at the 
head of the government. His compositions were, at 
first, secret] ded about among his friends ; but be- 
coming bolder by degrees, he incurred the severe re- 
sentment of Paris, who prevailed upon the emperor to 
send the author into a sort of honourable banishment 
to E This account, however, is doubted’ That 
Juvenal was in Egypt is certain; but whether he was 
sent thither as a punishment, or went from motives of 
personal safety, or of mere curiosity, cannot be ascer- 
tained. The punishment, however, if he suffered any, 
had no other effect on him, than that of increasing his 
hatred of tyranny, and turning his indignation on the 
emperor himself, whose vices became, from that period, 
the object of his keenest reprobation. 

In the year 95, when Juvenal was in the 54th year 
of his age, Domitian banished the philosophers from 
Rome ; and to this period Mr. Gifford inclines to fix 
Juvenal's journey to Egypt. Nerva, who succeeded 
Domitian, recalled the exiles; and, from this time, 
there is little doubt that Juvenal was at Rome, where 
he continued his studies in tranquillity. 

This is all that can be collected ting the parti- 
culars of his life. He appears to have been easy in his 
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wants. 

Juvenal lived in an extremely degenerate age; and 
he appears to write with all the en of virtuous in- 
dignation at the vices which surrounded him. His sa« 
tires are chiefly os by a lofty severity, elo- 
quent declamation, and\ vigorous and glowing language: 
He is accused of being too rhetorical, and. of betraying 
a degree of slovenliness, or want of care, in some pas- 
sages. Some have. brought a more serious charge 
against him—that of indecency. Yet when we consi- 


JUVENA'L. Rene ia. Ob) 
Juvenal circumstances. His little patrimony, which he never 
“Y~" diminished by extravagance, was sufficient for all his 


der the monstrous vices against which his indignation 
is directed, we pr eee to,wonder at the of 
his expressions. ro ay aim to have been to 
alarm the vicious, and, if possible, to inate vice, 
by rendering depravity utterly loathsome. = 
The satires of Juvenal, sixteen in number, have been 
frequently translated into English. The two first ver= 
sions were made by Barten Holyday, and Sir Robert 
Stapylton ; the two latest and best by Mr. Gifford and 
Mr. Hodgeson ; to which the reader is referred for fars 
ther information on the subject of this article. (2) 
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ground, having a small door made of framed seal skin 
fronting the east, a fire-place in the middle; and a hole 
in the roof, which serves the double office of admitting 
the light, and affording an exit to the smoke. The sides, 
partitioned off for sitting and sleeping places, are co- 
vered with grass mats, more Coarsely fabricated than 
those of the islands to the west. A small apartment, 
used as a vapour bath, is attached to. each dwelling, 
where any degree of temperature is obtained, by the 
steam of water poured on heated stones. 
The food of the natives resembles that of the Aleutan 
islanders, and consists of fresh or dried fish, blubber, 
whale and seal oil, the flesh of seals and bears ; roots, and 
berries preserved in oil. In time of scarcity, which sel- 
dom fails to occur in winter, and is almost unavoidable 


’ during spring, they live entirely’ on’shell fish.” Their 


establishments are, therefore, formed near some large 
bank, as the best’ situation for obtaining the means of 


. subsistence. “When a visitor enters a hut, he is ‘first 


treated with a cup of cold water: after resting ‘some’ 
time, there are put before him all’the preceding pro- 
visions. It is expected that he should consume eve- 
ry thing with which the hospitality of the owner sup 
plies him ; and the more he eats and drinks, the great- 
er is the compliment. Should he prove’ unable to'do 
this, however, he must carry away the remainder of 
the meal. But the civilities of the host do not termi- 
nate here ; for the bath being in the mean time heated, 
the stranger is conducted to it, and treated ‘with a 
draught of the melted fat of seals or bears. ' As many 
of their manners and customs are ‘analogous’ to’ those 
of the Aleutian islanders, the reader is referred*to the 
articles ALeuTIAN IsLes andyFox Isuanps. i 
Polygamy is practised by such ‘inhabitants of ‘Ka- 
diak, as can afford to maintain a number of wives. 
No marriage ceremony takes place,except that of con- 
ducting the couple to the vapour bath, which is heated, 
aud where they are left together. The parents of the 
female receive a present ; and it appears that’ the hus- 
band always lives with them, and ‘serves them, ‘though 


he may occasionally visit his own relations. 'In certain. - 


cases, it is probable that wives are lent by the men 
to each other, and, if under such circumstances, women 
previously barren have offspring, they then beconie the 
property of the father. A degree of libertinism is practi- 
sed by these people, which is scarcely exemplified in any 
country of the world. Incestuous connections prevail to 
the mast unlimited extent: not only do brothers and sis- 
ters cohabit together, but even parents and children. Af- 
ter the death of the father, the eldest son alone is exclud- 
ed from cohabiting with his own mother. They are be- 
sides addicted to vices still more odious ; and effeminate 
wretches of the male sex clothe themselves like women, 
associate with them, and follow similar occupations ; 
and what is still more extraordinary, so far from holding 
such conduct in detestation, mothers are gratified when 
their youthful. offspring attract the attention of the 
chiefs. When the islanders are reproached with their 
incestuous connections, they defend themselves by re- 
ference to the habits of the sea otters. On the birth of 
a child, it is washed, and named after the first beast or 
bird that occurs. 3 
Their funeral rites are said to differ. among: different 
tribes, The bodies of their chiefs are embalmed with 
moss ; and either a slave, a prisoner, or some of his most 
confidential labourers, being sacrificed, were lately buried 
along with them. Shelikoff affirms, that one is buried 
alive with the body. But the Russians have lately pros 


KADIAK. 
hibited this barbarity. Mourning is expressed, by cut. Kadiak. 
—— 


ting the hair short, and daubing the face with soot ; 
and on the death of either husband or wife, the sur- 
vivor retires for a certain period #9 another settle- 
ment. Me. : 


It is doubtful, whether the natives haveever had any Religion. 


religion, or more than very obscure notions of a good 
and evil being, to the last of whom slaves are sometimes, 
though rarely sacrificed. Their Russian visitors have 
endeavoured to convert them to their own faith; but 
they know little more than to make the sign of the 
cross ; and some will allow themselves to be baptised 
three times, for the sake of getting a shirt. 

Before their late subjugation, they were a very warlike 
people, and alike averse'to the invasion an@ to the'prof= 
fered friendship of strangers. “If you mean to preserve 
your lives,” they replied to the conciliatory words of the 
Russians, “ retire instantly from our shores, and do not 
again disturb our possessions,” ‘They advanced to battle, 
sheltered by a portable breast-work; twelve feet broad 
and eighteen inches thick, composed of interwoven osiers 
and sea-weed. Besides this they: had :wooden shields, 
which are now laid aside. Their armsare'thé!bow and 
arrow, darts, and lances. They poison their arrows 
with a preparation from henbane, so as to inflict a mor- 
tal wound. -But at present, their'w seem to be. 
directed more against: wild animals, than against ene- 
mies oftheir own species... They shoot ‘salmon very 
dexterously while leaping out of the water ; and emp 
darts and lances, pointed with poisonous slate, for kill- 
ing whales. | The different tribes were formerly ‘enga- 

in almost incessant wars. Their: prisoners su 

bad treatment, especially from the women ; and the fes 
male part of them are all slaves, who are sold by one 
tribe to another for trinkets and utensils. Long after - 
Kadiak was discovered by Europeans, the natives: were 
exceedingly averse to have any dealings with them, 
and such was the: firmness with which this determina 
tion was evinced, that three Russian vessels were suc= 
cessively obliged to withdraw. .~ 

The chief occupation 


the women are employed in sewing the skins togetlier,, 
with which the boats are covered; in drawing tendons, 
from the legs of animals, for joining them ;,and in fa- 
bricating slings and fishing-hooks. All the thread em-, 
ployed consists of sinews; and some ‘of it is as-fine as) 
silk. It isfashioned into the most beautiful twists and: 
braids ; and many specimens of sewing would do credit 
to the most skilful Europeans. Collecting roots and 
berries for winter store, is also the province of the fe- 
males. The hunting excursions of the natives are for 
the benefit of the Russians, who reward them with cloth; 
ammunition, beads, toys, rum, tobacco, and snuff, for . 
which they have an :immoderate propensity. ‘They are 
likewise taken on board American »yessels, touching 
here, along with their boats and implements for | 

and hunting, to be carried to the coast. of Califorkia; 
where seals and sea otters are to be caught.Ca 

are generally completed in two seasons, when tus~ 
sian American Company receive a:certain proportion of 
the furs, as a compensation for the assistance of the na- 
tives. . Though the ees are) sae og oe one 
hunting and fishing, the capture of whales belongs 
ceitnenchioeie to certain families, and is handed 
down to those children who promise to be-most expert 
at it. Their boats, or baidarkas, are for one, two, or 
three persons, the smallest being 14 feet 6 inches long 


ee bir>-% 


lof thedhen; ininaking bsoateapit Occups- 
weapons, which are used in hunting and fishing: while. tions. 
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by 2 feet 4 inches wide, and the largest only 4 inches 
broader, and 26 feet 7 inches in length. The large 
baidarkas, which the Russians have appropriated, can 


men. 

sports and pastimes are analogous to those 
of the Oonalashkans, and the pursuits which they fol- 
low saeideenlad, we divided according to the diffe. 
rent seasons of the io Hunting and fishing continue 
until the end of ’ 


betray a considerable inferiority in every thi 


preceding century: Their customs are abrogated, and 
their numbers are greatly reduced. 
aga nie ha 
tive ; sit on i ‘or toge- 
th nner petal ong the 
50 irit im t, may 
Spt sine king vonage oft 
is |, com: 
slits We sieos an Ke te duabath whether’ G avr wat 
great. How could numbers find subsistence under a 


a rifle ball would pass throu It is undoubted that 
devastation has ever followed the fe 
sians in the Pacific Ocean, and where 
pwn; be wsscragi; tesa! are fe on a state 
of abject slavery, daily diminishing in num 

Kadiak a che ief Russian settlement in the 
Northern Pacific, and the great depot of all the furs 
from the neighbouring islands, and the coast of Ameri-« 
ca. On the north-east coast, there is a small town call- 
ed Alexandria, with an excellent harbour, defended 
by a small fort. The houses are built of logs, and 
thatched with grass. Most of the windows are covered 
with the divided intestine of seals well oiled, and some 
with tale. There are a church, a school with about 50 
native scholars, and a barrack for the Russian convicts, 
storehouses, and other buildings. When Shelikoff took 
possession of Kadiak, and subj the natives, he 
obtained a number of the daughters of the chiefs as 
Fea 2a About 200 were in the settlement in 1790; 
but the number seems to have decreased as the danger 
has lessened. Alexandria is the residence of a governor, 
who has the controul of the colonies on the coast of 
periaye Measures have been — for the instruc« 
tion rising generation in reading, writing, ac- 
counts, and mathematics ; but the acs Ps viding 
subsistence for the pupils has been ij era my re- 
maining at home with their parents, followed a si- 
milar course of life; by ecacavlag’ tees from _ it 
scarcity has ensued. A late traveller sagely remarks, 
that being “ educated and taught accomplishments af- 
ter the Eu fashion, in a few years there will not_ 
bea young remaining who will go barefooted 
winter summer, defying the cold, in pursuit of 
whales, , sea-lions, and sea-otters. hat will 
the Company then do with their learned Aleutans ?’ 

The settlements in the Northern Pacific are institut- 
ed for the benefit of a company of merchants in Peters- 
burgh. A number of fur-hunters, many of them said 
to be abandoned characters, are in their employment ; 


of who, with the subordinate officers, would soon 


bring colony to ruin, were they not controuled. 
They have been accused of wantonly putting the na- 
tives to death in a barbarous manner. The stewards and 
overseers order as many of them as they choose for 
whatever services are required in hunting or fishing ; 
and after tillage was introduced, they were compelled 
to draw the plough. The Russians, their wives, and 
children, are held in abhorrence ; and, whenever 
an a anaee offers, “ are massacred in retaliation 
of the injuries inflicted by them. The prosperity of 
the settlement, therefore, advances slowly, whereas the 

i benefits would result from adopting a wise and 
liberal system. Lat. 57° N. (c) 

KAEMPFER, Encexzert, a learned German tra- 
veller and aermts = = born at ee as of the 
county of Li in ia, on the 1 Septem- 
16 e€ disco acaheh early attachment to the 
study of natural history, medicine, and various lan-« 
guages. After having completed his elementary edu- 
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which, however, he soon afterwards relinquished, in 
order to visit other distant countries, With this view, 
“he went on board the Dutch fleet, which was then 
cruising in the Persian Gulf, as a naval surgeon; and 
after visiting a number of the English and Dutch set- 
tlements, he came to Batavia in 1689, In the follow- 
ing year, he went, as physician to the embassy of the 
Dutch East India Company, to Japan, where he re- 
mained more than a year. In the beginning of 1692, 
he set out on his return to Europe ; obtained the de- 
gree of Doctor of Physic at Leyden, in 1604; and then 
returned to his native country, where he was appoint- 
ed physician to the Count Frederick Adolphus of 
Lippe. 

bracers the course of his extensive travels, Kaempfer, 
actuated by an insatiable curiosity, had studied with 
great attention the. natural.and political history, man. 
ners, and customs of the different eountries which he 
visited ; and brought home complete journals, draw- 
ings, and various curiosities. He now began to digest 
his materials, and to communicate his discoveries. to 
the public, in a work entitled, Amenitates exotice. po- 
litico-medice, Lemgo, 1712, in 4to, of which, however, 
only five fascicult appeared, with plates, At his death, 
which took place in November 1716, he left behind 
him _a great mass of manuscripts and, drawings, and 

articularly an History and. Description of Japan, 

hese treasures were purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who caused a translation to be executed. of the work 
upon Japan, which appeared at London in 1727, in 
two volumes 4to. A copy of the German. manuscript 
of this book was afterwards discovered at Lemgo, and 
published by Kaempfer’s countryman, Dohm, in the 
years 1777 and 1779, in two volumes 4to, with many 
additions, . 

The extensive knowledge, acute observation, and 
love of truth, which are displayed in the works of 
Kaempfer, have acquired for their author a considera- 
ble portion of celebrity. These works consist of his 
History of Japan; the Amenitates exotice; an Herba- 
rium Ullra-Gangelicum; a dissertation de Magistatis 
divisione, and his Inaugural Theses, on taking his de- 
gree at Leyden. 

KAESTNER, Asranam GorrHELF, an eminent 
German mathematician, was born at Leipsic, on the 
27th of Sept. 1719. His instruction had been con- 
ducted privately, under the direction of his father, and 
some of his other relations, with so much success, that 
in his tenth year, he was enabled to attend his father’s 
lectures ; and, at the age. of twelve, he became a regu 
lar student, at the university, At that period, his at- 
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Karemoscorr * is the name of a new instrument, in- 
vented by. Dr. Brewster, for the purpose of creating and 
exhibiting an infinite variety of beautiful and perfeetly 
symmetrical forms, and is derived from the Greek words 
xeros, beautiful, «des, a form, and cxomw, to see: . 

This instrument in its simplest form, consists of two 
reflecting surfaces, as shewn in Fig. 1, placed’ be- 


* The word Kaleidoscope has been pefeared to Callidoscope. Colidoscope, and Caleidoscope, not me 
original words of which it is compounded, but to avoid the appearance of its being derived. from the 
are several technical words derived from the Greek, where the K is not 


-Gerived from xsges, a horn, and several also, in which the word xaAos does not double the L in its compounds, 
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tention was principally directed to the study-ofjuris- Kaestner. : 


prudence, although, by his own a 
eat predilection for philosbphy and the miathematics, 
fis diligence was so great, and his progress’so rapid, 
that, in his sixteenth year, he became qualified for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law ;. and, at eighteen, he 
the degree of Master in the philosophical faculty. Soon 
after, he commenced his career as an academical teaclier, 
and delivered private lectures for seven years; when he 
was appointed an extraordinary professor of the mathe« 
matics, in 1746. In 1756, he succeeded Segner, as or- 
dinary professor of natural philosophy and the mathe- 
matics at Gottingen, He obtained the title of aulic 
counsellor in 1765, and continued in this situation du- 
ring four and forty years, until the period of his death, 
on the 20th of June, 1800. ’ 
Kaestner’s greatest merit consisted in a happy talent 
for exhibiting the principles of mathematical science in 
a luminous and intelligible form. His “ Elements of 
Arithmetic,” and other elementary treatises on different 
branches of the mathematics, are extremely valuable. 
Their merit was so conspicuous, that they gradual A 
almost entirely superseded the compendia of the cele- 
brated Wolf, which had previously been universally 
adopted in the German universities ; and contributed 


nt, he 


greatly to facilitate and diffuse the study of mathemati. - 


cal science. His separate treatises are distinguished 
by the same acuteness of thought, and perspicuity of 
arrangement. Among these we shall only mention his 
“ Observations on Mining, with an introduction to the 
method of measuring heights by means of the barome- 
ter,” which was published in 1775, Kaestner also 
translated several works from other languages into 
German; such as Hallot’s Art of Dyeing, Smith’s 
Optic, and Lulof’s Introduction to the Knonledge 0 
the Globe. The Transactions of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Sciences were partly translated by him, 
and partly by others under his inspection. . 
- Kaestner, however, did not confine himself within 
the province of the mathematics, but frequently dis- 
layed his talents in other departments of literature. 
He particularly distinguished himself as an epigran- 
matist, and made himself both esteemed and dread- 
ed by the sallies of his wit; in which he is thought to 
have sometimes been too fond of indulging himself. 
' His last great work, the “ History of the Mathema« 
tics,” published at Gottingen, 1795-1800, in four vo- 
lumes, although valuable as an index to the literature 
of the science, betrays evident marks of the age and 
declining talents of the author. 


tween the eye and certain objects, by the combination 
-of which the picture is. to be created ;. butas the reflec- 
tors may have an infinite number of positions with,re- 
-spect to each other, as the eye may have an infinite 
number of positions with respect to the common.section 
of the two planes, and as the» object: may also have an 
infinite number of positions with.respect to the reflectors, 


; it appr -nearer to. the 
i Mronls aallioee ae cite There 
into C, such as Keratophyton, Kerania, &c. which are 
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which are u- 
, and to’ apes 
tions of the teflettors, 


‘2 et r ¥en i 
lave as nearly as possible the sathe inten- 


iy ate 


I. On the roduced, ing the rela» 
~ Let AB, BO. Fig. 2 be a section of the two 


shewn in Fig. 1. and let us consider the 


before the mirror AO. the 


formed behibal” the mirrors. In like manner, these 


‘consideredias new objects, other of 
the AOBrwill be formed at 4’Oa”, a’O U’’, and 
a’"O 6", °O a”, till a com ! circle is formed by their 


erectly $00 he multe otthe 
we en even num- 
tend 6, 8, &c. then poe ANB will be com- 
of ‘ each of which ie ex- 
y equal to AOB; but the last sector a’"Ob" will con- 


sist of two halves a’”ON, &/"ON, the first of which is half 


the quotient is a whole num- 
will be exactly equal and complete ; but 


the 
the magnitude of 
example is 17*, then 


4ii 
‘There is‘an‘excéption, however, to the penérality of 

. . ‘ re 8 PSG 
odd aliquot part of wcircle ; that is, when AOB isan odd 
number. In order to explain this with sufficient per- 
Spicuity, let us take the case where the angle is 72°, or 


“th part of the circle, as shewn in Fig. 3, Let AO, Piare 
BO, be the reflecting ‘planes, and mn a line ineline : 
to the radius which bisects ihe ‘angle AOB, 60. 


Om >On, then mn’, nm’, will bé the images formed by 
aaaae ae from AO’ ri BO, and n’m’’, erat 

es formed by the second reflection; but by the prin- 
earghed extoptic, p Aaa Sg te and On=On's= 
On", consequently since Om is by h esis greater 
than On, we shall have O m” greater en that 
is, the images mn”, n’m'' will not coincide. As On 
approaches to an eae with Om, O n’ approaches 
to an equality with Om”, and when Om=On, we 
have O n”= 
Y bugs ord arranged. In like manner it may be 


wn, 


are etrically dispo- 
sed round the centre of the cide! aula See 
when the obj ) 


Srom the combination of any objecis with irregular outlines 
by successive reflections between tw» inclined reflectors, 
the inclination of the reflectors must be an even aliquot 


part of 360° 


Secr. II,“ On the Effects 
sition 


ed by varying the Po. 
the Bye.” Kad 


If we consider the aperture ABO, Fig. 1, or aby ob- 
ject lying in a plane passing through ABO, ‘as’ the 
object which successive reflections, it’ is ob- 
vious that it may be viewed b lire fd eye in ‘an 
point of the quadrant comprehended ‘between OC an 

E. When the eye is placed at’ a small distatice 
from C, it will be a little above the plane of the citcular 
field formed by repeated images of" Kon, and therefore 
this field must appear a SS ae ae ellipse. As the eye 
advances from C towards E, the ellipse becothes less éc- 
centric, the symmetry of the combined images increases, 
and when the eye comes to E, the ellipse becomes a 

ect circle, and the eye being placed in a line per- 
pendicular to its centre, observes all the images Sym- 
metrically arranged round the centre O. In the pro- 
duction of perfectly symmetrical forms, therefore, the 
position of the eye is necessarily limited to the point E 
or rather to a point so situated, that the line A’O=AO 
(Fig: |.) may be just seen by the eye ; that is, that the 
ne joining the aE A’ and the eye, may just pais 
within the point E. 

This limitation is however ne , for very diffe. 
rent reasons, When the eye is Fag near (, the rays 
are incident almost perpendicularly upon the mirrors ; 
and itis well known, fron the experiments of Bouguer, 
that the loss of light by reflection, 18 in this case extremea 
ly great both in the cas¢ of metals and polished glass. 

rom this cause, the intensity even of" the first reflect. 


Kuleido- 
this result, when the'inclination of the reflectors isan — scope. 
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half, one-third, or one-fourth of it, as when we have it Kaleide- 
in our power to move the objects across the aperture, or Scope. 
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Kaleido- ed image is greatly inferior to that of the sector AOB 
scope. seen by dhrect visien ; but if the number of reflections 


is 16, 18, or 20, or even above 8 or 10, the last reflect-. the aperture over the objects. *, " Sn 
ed image is scarcely if at al! perceptible, even when a Another evil arising from the placing wf the objects 
pretty strong light is thrown upon the aperture. If within the mirrors is, that we are prevented from giving 


the picture consequently had been symmetrical and 
agreeable to the eye. in so far as the arrangement of its 
ee was concerned, it would have lost all its beauty 

rom the extreme inequality in the light of the reflected 
images of which it is composed. hen the reflectors 
are made of glass, or of glass covered on one side 
with black varnish, this difference is so very striking, 
that the circular field can scarcely be completed. By 
very powerful illumination, indeed, the last image ma 
be rendered visible ; but the difference of the intensi- 
ties of the sectors remains the same, and therefore the 
imperfection of the picture canhot be corrected even by 
the application of the strongest lights. « 

As the eye advances from C to B, the angles of inci- 
dence increase, the loss of light diminishes, and the 
difference in the intensity of the reflected images is the 
least possible when the eye arrivesat E. In the case of 
blackened glass, the last reflected images are sufficiently 
bright, when the number of sectors is 12 or 16. Hence 
‘it follows, that in order to obtain a perfectly symmetrical 
piclure from the images formed by reflection, and to pro- 
cure as much equality as possible in the light of the dif= 
Serent images, the eye should be placed in the planes of 
both the reflectors, or as near as possible to the angular 
point at E. 


Sect. ITI. On the Effects produced by varying the 
Position (f the Object. e 


If the object is placed within the reflectors at any 

int D, between their object end O and their eye end 
E, a perfectly symmetrical picture will obviously be 
formed from it ; but the centre of this picture will not 
be at O, the centre of the luminous sectors, but at the 
point D, or its projection d, Fig. 1 and 2, where the ob- 
ject is placed, so that we shall have a circular luminous 
field enclosing an eccentric circular pattern. Such a 
position of the object is therefore entirely unfit for the 
production of a symmetrical picture, aloes the object 
should be such as wholly to exclude the view of the 


circular field, formed by the reflected images of the aper- | 


ture AOB. 

As the point D approaches to O, the centre of the 
symmetrical picture will approach to O, and when D 
coincides with O, the centre of the picture will be at 
AO, and all the images of the object placed in the 
plane AOB will be similarly disposed in all the sec- 
tors which compose the circular field of view. Hence 
we may conclude, that a perfectly symmetrical pat- 
tern cannot be exhibited in the cireular field of view, 
when the object is placed between O and E, or any 
where within the reflectors, If the eye could be placed 
exactly at the angular point E so that every point of 
the line EO should be projected upon O, then the images 
would be ayaumesticalty enced taal O; but this is 
obviously impossible, for the object would, in such cir- 
Cumstances, cease to become visible when this coin- 
cidence took place. But independent of the eccentrici- 
ty of the pattern, the position of the object within the 
mirrors prevents that motion of the objects without 
which a variation of the pattern cannot be produced. 
An object between the reflectors must always be ex- 
posed to view ; and we cannot restrict our view to one 


them the proper degree of illumination which is so es« 
sential to the distinctness of the last reflections. The 
portions of the mirrors, too, without the objects, or be« 
tween D and O, are wholly unnecessary, as they are 
not concerned in the formation of the picture. Hence 
it follows, that the effects of the Kaleidoscope cannot 
be produced by any combination of mirrors in which 
the objects are placed within them. 

Let us now consider what will happen, by remo 
ving the object beyond the plane passing» through 
AOB. In this case the pattern will lose its symme- 
try from two causes, In the first place, it is manifest, 
that, as the eye is necessarily raised a little above the 
point E, and also above the planes AOE, BOE, it 
must see through the aperture AOB a portion of the ob- 
ject situated below both of these planes. ‘his part of 
the object will therefore, appear to project beyond the 
point, or below the plane where the direct and reflected 
Images meet. If we suppose, therefore, that all the re« 
flected images were symmetrical, the whole picture 
would lose its symmetry in consequence of the irregue 
larity of the sector AOB seen by direct vision. But 
this supposition is not correct; for since the image m n, 
Fig. 3. seen by direct vision does not coincide with the 
first reflected images mn’, nm’, it is clear, that all the 
other images will likewise be incoincident, and there- 
fore that the figure formed by their combination must 
lose its symmetry, and consequently its beauty. 

As the eye must necessarily be placed above a line 
perpendicular to the plane ABO at the point O, it will 
see a portion of the object situated below that perpen 
dicular continued to the object. Thus, in Fig. 1. if the 
eye is placed at e above E, and if MN is the object 
placed at the distance PO, then the eye at e will ob« 
serve the portion Po of the object situated below the 
axis POE, and this portion, which may be called the 
aberration, will v: with the height Ee of the eye, 
and with the distance OP of the object. : 

Let us now suppose E e, and OP to be constant, and 
that a polygonal figure is formed by some line placed at 
the point Q of the mp MN. Then if PQ is very great 
compared with Po, the polygonal figure will be tolers 
ably regular, though all its angles will exhibit an im- 
perfect junction, and its lower half will be actually, 
though not very perceptibly, less thai its upper half. 
But if Q approaches to P, P.o remaining the same, so 
that P o bears a considerable ratio to PQ, then the pos 
lygonal figure-wil! lose all symmetry, the upper sector 
being decidedly the largest, and the lowest sectors the 
smallest. When Q arrives near P the aberration becomes 
enormous, and the figure is so distorted,’ that it can no 
longer be recognised as a polygon. ate 

he deviation from symmetry, therefore, arising from 
the removal of the object from the extremity of the re« 
flectors, increases as the object approaches to the centre 
of the luminous sectors or the circular field, and this de- 
viation becomes so perceptible. that an eye accustomed 
to observe and admire the symmetry of the combined 
‘objects, will instantly — it, even when the dis- 
tance of the object or PO is less than the 20th part of 
an inch. When the object is very distant, the defect 
of symmetry is’so enormous, that though the object .is 
seen by direct vision, and in some of the sectors, ‘itis 
entirely invisible in the rest, 
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extent of the field of view remaining always the same. If Kaleide- 
AOE, AOE’, Fig. 5, be two reflecting plates of the seme _ S¢Pe 
breadth AO, but of different lengths, it is manifest that Pinte = 
the light which forms the direct sector must be incident (cuxLr. - 


can be 
i nearer the perpendicular, or reflected at less obliquities Fig. 5. 


and fastidious 


exhibition of forms per- 


ce, ohare pana rmdir pina 0 
sessed of mathematical , cannot be uced 
unless the is exactly at the extremity of the 
reflectors, and that even when this condition is complied 
with, the object itself must consist of lines all lying in 
Si hee ‘sites. tard te gotoct ith ta . 
it is obvious, that obj whose thickness is 


perceptible cannot give i 

ate oe wae Uae thee erento be ha cee 
O. The deviation in this case is, 
that 


it can scarcely be perceived in 
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in the short plate than in the long one, and therefore 
that a similarly situated point in the circular field of the 
shorter instrument, would have less intensity of light 
than a similarly situated point in the larger instrument. 
But in this case, the field of view in she Kt instru- 
ment is ionally en so that the compari 
eevee: tie tare mentee When tin ieee 
short instrament have equal apertures, which will be 
the case when the plates are AOE, A’OE, then similar- 
ly situated points of the two fields will have exactly 
same intensity of light. 

- There is, therefore, no peculiar advantage derived in 
theory, from increasing the of the reflectors be- 
yond the distances at which their extremities can be dis- 
tinctly seen by the nakedeye In practice, however, the 
difficulty of ing a perfect instrument increases 
with the of the reflectors. The additional risks 
of breaking and bending, and the additional difficulty 
of forming a good junction, render it advisable to li- 
mit the greatest length of the planes to six, seven, or 
eight inches, 


Sect.V. On the Construction and Use of the simple 
Kaleidoscope. . 


When two reflecting planes are placed in a tube, ac- 


it _ cording to the principles explained .in the precedin, 


section, and the eye applied to one end of it, it wi 
perceive at the other end a circular field composed of as 
many. luminous sectors as the number of times that the 

inclination of the plates is contained in 360°. 

If we now fix upon the edges AO, BO, Fig. 1, some 
ieces of manage 2) coloured glass, so as to pores with- 
the aperture AOB, the ghee of the glass included 
in the aperture will also be included in all the images 
Sey gale the images of these portions in the 
sectors, will join those in the direct sectors, 
and the whole will arranged into a fixed sym= 
metrical pattern, far surpassing what can be produ. 
ced by the hands of the most skilful artist. If wé now 
turn the tube to different of the room, the 
light will fall in different directions upon the fragments 
coloured glass, and a variation of the patterns will 
thus be produced to a very considerable d from 
fixed objects. This was the first state in which Dr. 
Brewster constructed the kaleidoscope ; and it was not 
for some time afterwards. that the idea of varying the 

pattern by the motion of the objects occurred to him. 
In executing the kaleidoscope in this new form, Dr. 
Brewster first placed the coloured glass, or other objects, 
between two plates of the thinnest glass, and holding 


5 


. this object plate in the hand, it was moved in various di 


rections across the angular aperture of the instrument, 
The instrument was still farther improved, by sliding 
the object plate in a groove, as in the magic lantern, 
by placing the objects in a cell at the end of the reflec 
tors; or by giving the object plate a circular form, so 
as to have a ree eae the axis vt den 
By these means, the power e kaleidoscope, an 
phe of the 4 were inconceivably increased ; 
and from being a mere toy, it now promised to be an 
useful and arousing instrument 

i in this simple form, is shewn im 


Kaleido- 
scope. 


. object plates. 
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Fig. 6, where AB is the tube, A its object end, and B 
its eye end, and C acell,-which holds the circular object 
plates D, and has a groove for admitting rectangular 
This cell is placed on the end A of the 
tube, and turned round by the hand while the eye is 
applied at B, Whien the rectangular object plate is 
used, it is placed in the groove of the cell C, and moved 
backwards and forwards in this groove, while the cell 
itself may be either stationary, or moved round its axis, 
By this means the most splendid patterns are produced, 
and the singular effects arising from the different direc- 
tions, in which the objects cross or enter the angular 
aperture, are displayed in a striking manner, 

The patterns may likewise be varied, by placing the 
different sides of the object plates next to the instru- 
ment, though in general the’clear glass should be near- 
est the eye. Other changes ef form may be produced 
by a pencil or ink, or by varnish or fransparent paint 
laid at random on the ground side bf the plate. 

One of the object plates is made less in diameter than 
the rest, in order that it may lie loose in the cell D, and 
vibrate by the slightest motion of the hand. The effect 
of this vibration is singularly fine, particularly when_ it 
is combined with the motion of the coloured fragments 
in the object plate. The best method of producing the 
vibration, is to strike slightly with the finger on the end 
N of the tube. pi 

Another of the object plates, in several of the instru- 
ments, contains either fragments of colourless glass, or 
an irregular surface of transparent varnish or indurated 
Canada balsam. This object plate gives very fine co- 
lourless figures when used alone ; but its principal use 
is to be placed in the cell between an object plate with 
bright colours and the end of the instrument. When 
this is done, the outline of the pieces of coleured glass 
are softened down by the refraction of the transparent 
fragments, and the pattern displays the finest effects of 
soft and brilliant colouring. The .colourless object 
plate supplies the outline of the pattern, and the mass 
of colour behind fills it up with the softest tints, 

When the instrument is used in candle light, the end 
of it, N, should be held within an inch or two of the 
candle, and a little to one side of it, er should be di- 
rected to a point half way between two candles placed 
as near each other as possible. The light of an Argand 
lamp is, however, preferable to that of sicaridle. 

If the observer wishes to look at any other object not 
contained in the object plates, he has only to remove 
the cell D, and hold the object close to the end N of 
the instrument; for the symmetry of the figure is des- 
troyed if it is kept at a distance, or if the tube MO is 
pulled out in the slightest degree. Hence it will be 
found that the pattern is most perfect when the object 
is actually placed upon the fixed glass at the end N of 
the tube OM. 

Tn looking at opaque objects, as a seal, a watch-chain, 
the seconds. hand of a watch, coins, pictures, gems, 
shells, flowers, leaves, and petals of plants, impressions 
from seals, &c. the object, instead of being held between 
the eye and the light, must be viewed in the same man- 
ner as we view objects through a microscope, being al- 
ways placed as near the instrument as possible, and so 
as to allow the light to fall freely upon the object, The 
object plates A, B, C, &c. and all transparent objects, 
may be viewed in this manner: but the most splendid 
exhibition of this kind is to view minute fragments of 
coleured glass, &c. placed in. a flat box, the bottom of 
which is made of mirror glass, An object plate of this 
description accompanies some of the instruments. 
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Secr. VI. On the Compoindor Telescopic Kaleilo- 
Scope, Satine 


Iw using the simple instrument, which we have just 
described, the observer is often disappointed at Tiot bes 
ing able to produce a perfectly symmetrical pattern 
from opaque objects, from objects whicli are necessaril 
at a distance from the instrument, or from those which 
have such a magnitude that they cannot be introduced at 
the aperture AOB, ' The power of the instrument, ins 
deed, in its simple form, is limited to transparent objects, 
or to the outlines of opaque objécts held close to the aper- 
ture. A method of removing this limitation, dnd hess 
tending indefinitely the use and the application of thein- 
strument, soon suggested itself. It occurred to Dr. Brew- 
ster, thatif MN, Fig. 7, were adistant object, either opa 
or transparent, it might be introduced into the plete by 
placing a lens LL at such a distance before the apet 
AOB, that its image might be ‘distinctly formed upon 
the plane passing through AOB. By submitting this 
idea to experiment, he found it to answer his most san- 
guine expectations. The image formed by the lens at 
AOB became a new object, as it were, and was multi- 
plied and arranged by successive reflections in the v 
same manner as if the object MN had been reduced in 
the ratio of ML to LA, and placed close to the aper- 
ture. : ] 

The compound kaleidoscope is therefore fitted up as 
shewn in Fig. 7. with two tubes AB, CD. The inner 
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tube AB contains the reflectors as in Fig. 6. and at ‘the | 


extremity C of the outer tube CA is placed a lens which 
may be taken off or put on at pleasure. “The focal 
length of this lens should always be much less than the 
length of the outer tube. CA, and should in general be 
such that it is capable of forming an image at the end 
of the reflectors, when AB is pulled out as much as pos« 
sible, and when the object is within three or four inches 
of the lens. When it is required to introduce into the 
icture very large objects placed near the lens, another 
ie of a Jess focal len : 
the objects are distant, and not very large, a lens 
whose principal focal length is nearly equal to the greats 
est distance of the lens from the reflectors’ should be 
used, 
When this compound kaleidoscope is used as a simple 
instrument for viewing objects held close to the apers 
ture, the tube AB is pushed im as far as it will go, the’ 
cell with the object plate is slipped upon the end C of 
the outer tube, and the instrument is used in thé same 
way as the simple kaleidoscope. 
in applying the compound kaleidoscope to distant 
objects, the cell is removed, and the lens LL substituted 
in its place. The instrument is then directed to the 
objects, and the tube AB drawn out-till the pattern 
i mh perfectly symmetrical. nee. 
When the object is about four inches from the lens, 
the tube requires to be pulled out as far as er 
and for greater distances it must be pushed m. The 
points suited to different distances can easily be deter- 
mined by experiment, and marked on the inner tube, if 
it should be found convenient. In most of the instru< 
ments there is, near the middle of the tube O M, a 
mark which is nearly suited to all distances beyond 
three feet. The object plates A, B, C, &c. held in the 
hand at a distance greater than five or six inches, may 
be also used when the lens L js in the tube. The fur« 
niture of a room, books and papers lying on a table, 
pictures on the wall, a blazing fire, the moving foliage 


should be used, and when - 
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d shrubs, bunches of | » and cat- 
ree -carriag agai Bagel of a 
ing every object in na- 
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ture may be introduced by the aid of the lens into the 


rem ed by the i ry 
ol ‘ the points on the 
i different distances, the instrument 


el nsy line inclined like am 
bisecting rture AOB, 
the centre O of the field. The 


salient and re-entering angles, will indicate, with 
nicety rang atly bay a1 ulled out the pro- 
ength | n this way a scale 


the reflecting plates is less than 

i the eye 6 8 with distinct. 
ness and without exertion, which may often be the case, 
vex lens placed at 
end _B of the reflectors. File lene shaekd byes 
of the 


= 
= 
i 
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The compound i , in the form now describ- 
ed, will be found nearly sufficient for all the purposes 
of amusement ; epicre it See tee abo He) We 
a greater vari ject plates, it is up inav 

cheengiunee otha work, in a box. Sich att. 
tains the instrument, the cell, the lens, twelve object 


as 


fh 
H 
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where the instrument is cap- 
two drawing tubes 
tube MN, With this in- 
cts can be rendered steady, 
ver can either copy them with the utmost care, or apply 
of the mstrument the camera lucida, invent- 
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together at that part which forms the centre of the 
field of view, and to have no pressure upon the re- 
flectors, which is capable of bending them ; for when 
this is the ease, the beauty and symmetry of the pattern 
is greatly injured, é 
A iy chiom ways 4 ee the Wingitieh so fe . be 
easily separated and replaced at the proper angle, have 
been adopted. in different instruments. One of the 
most convenient is to support the reflector in a groove 
cut out of a solid cylinder of wood of nearly the same 
pinus ar as ee interior saree of the tube AB. oe 
grooved cylinder tightly into the small tube which 
carries the , ouituie and plane glass at A ; and 
after a slip of wood, or any other substance, is placed 
along the edges of the plates, to keep them at the 
ae tigen by the groove, the whole is slipped 
into the tube AB, where it remains firm and secure 
from all accident. 


Sect. VII. On the Construction and Use of the Polya 
angular Kaleidoscope, in which the Reflecting Planes 
can be fized at any angle. 


Inall the preceding instruments, the reflecting planes 
are fixed at an invarreble angle, which is some dic ali- 
quot part of 360°; and therefore, h the forms or 
pases which they create are literally infinite in num- 

, yet they have all the same character, in so far as. 
they are composed of as many pairs of direct and in- 
verted images as half of the number of times that the 
inclination of the reflectors is contained in 360°. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance, in the ap- 
plication of the kaleidoscope to the arts, to have it con- 
structed in such a manner, that patterns composed of 
any number of pairs of direct and inverted images may 
be created and drawn. With this view, the instrument 
may be fitted up in various ways, with paper, cloth, and 
metallic joints, by means of which the angle can be va- 
ried and fixed ; but one of the most convenient methods 
is shewn in Fig. 8, which represents the instrament 
as made by Mr. Bate, optician, London. 

This instrument is com of two cones M, N, 
connected er by a middle piece or ring bélow R, 
into which they are both screwed. ‘These lines enclose 
two high] polished metallic reflectors AO, BO, one of 
which BO is fixed to the same ring below R, to which 
the two cones are screwed, and is so sane by screws 
that its reflecting surface passes through the axis of the 
cones and rings. The other reflector AO is fixed to the 
outer ring R by an arm epaig, Hap an annular 
space or arch of a little more than 90° cut in the cire 
cumference of the inner ring, and while its reflecting 
surface is adjusted so as to pass through the axis of the 
cones and rings, its lower edge OMNE is finely ground 
to a perfectly straight line, of all roughness; and 
this edge is so sdione *2 screws that it coincides with 
the axis of the cones rings. The lower edge of 
the reflector AO comes a little below the same axis, 
so that the edge OE. of the reflector BO just touches a 
line in the reflector AO, which coincides with the axis 
of the cones and rings, and forms a junction in every 
part of the two meeting edges. 

If we now fix the outer ring R into the ring of a stand 
ST, so as to be held fast, and turn the cones MN with 
the hand, we shall give motion to ‘the: reflector BO, 
so as to place it atany angle ra plese, fom 0° to 90° ; 
and during its motion through this arch, the junction 
of the two reflectors must remain perfect, if the touch- 
ing lines are adjusted, as we have described them, to 
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Keleido- the axis of motion, which must also be the axis of the 


scope. 


cones and rings. If, on the contrary, we take away 
the stand, and, holding the instrument in the hand by 
either of the cones M, N, turn the ring R with the 
other, we shall give motion to its reflector AO, and 
roduce a variation in the angle in the same manner as 
fere. 

In order to enable the observer to set the reflectors at 
ence to an even aliquot part of a circle, or so as to give 
pairs of direct and inverted images, the mest conveni- 
ent of the even aliquot parts of the circle are engraven 
upon the ring R; so that we have only to set the in- 
dex I to any of these parts, to No. 20 for example, and 
the reflectors will then be set at an angle of 18°, and 
will form a circular field with ¢wen/y luminous sectors, 
or a star with fen points, and consequently a pattern 
composed of ten pair of direct and inverted images. 

As the length of the plates is only about 5 inches, it 
is necessary for some eyes to have a convex lens placed 
at E.. A brass ring containing a plane glass screws in- 
to the outer ring CD, arid there Is an object plate ac- 
companying the instrument, and containing fragments 
of differently coloured glass. This object plate consists 
of two plates of glass, one ground and the other trans- 
parent, set in brass rims. The transparent one goes 


nearest the reflectors, and the brass rim which contains. 


it screws into the other, so as to contain between them 
the coloured fragments. A loose ring surrounds this ob- 
ject plate ; and when this ring is screwed into the cir- 
cular rim CD, the object plate can be turned round so 
as to produce a variety of patterns, without any risk 
of its being detached from the outer cone. 

Some of the preceding instruments have been fitted 
up also with plates of glass ground perfectly flat and 
highly polished, which reflect a great deal of light, and 
are less liable to be injured by the operation of remo- 
ving the dust, or by other causes. Flint glass, from its 
high reflective power, is preferable to any other. The 
polyangular kaleidoscope, as made by Mr. Bate with 
glass plates, is constructed on different principles from 
the one now described. The reflectors are placed in a 
cylindrical tube, and the motion of the moveable re- 
flector is produced by a contrivance extremely simple 
and ingenious. A full account of this instrument will 
be found in Dr Brewster’s Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. 

The kaleidoscope appears in its most perfect form 
when the preceding instrument is constructed with an 
outer tube containing one or more lenses, for the pur- 
pose of creating patterns from distant objects. One of 
the lenses intended for objects at a greater distance than 
10 or 12 feet, should have its focal length nearly equal 
to the greatest distance between the lens and the end 
of the reflector, in order that these objects, if small, 
may be introduced into the aperture as large as possi- 
ble. Theother lens, intended for objects at a less distance 
than 10 or 12 feet, or for distant objects of a very great 
size, should have a focal length a little greater than one 
half the focal length of the other lens. By combining 
these lenses, the effect of a more convex lens will be 
obtained, which may often be useful, when we wish to 
see objects held very near the instrument. 


Secr. VIII. On the application of the Kaleidos or 
Projecting the Pictures which it creates upon pict 


The pictures created by the Kaleidoscope are visible 
enly to one person at a time ; but it is by no means diffi- 
cult to fit it up for the express purpose of exhibiting 
it at the same time to a number of spectators. The ne- 
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cessary limitation of the aperture at the eye end of the 
instrument, is however very hostile to this species of ex- 
hibition, and renders it necessary that thegljets shoul 
be as transparent as possible, and very strongly illumi- 
nated. on 

The apparatus requisite for this purpose is shewn in 
Fig. 9, where FG is the kaleidoscope, having its re- 
flectors inclined at an angle of 224°, 251°°, 80°, 36°, 45°, 
60°. or 90°; for if the angle is made smaller, the last 
reflections will not be easily seen. The objects out of 
which the picture is created are placed in the object 
plate DE, and are illuminated by means of a lens AD, 
which concentrates upon them the direct light from the 
lamp or candle C, and also the light reflected from the 
concave mirror M. At the eye end of the kaleidoscope 
is placed a lens L close to the end of the reflectors. 
This lens should haye a focal length about an inch 
less than the length FG of the reflectors, in order 
that the image of the pattern created at’ F, may 
be thrown upon the wall W, at a convenient distance 
from L. 

When the instrument is thus fitted up, an enlarged 
image of the pattern will be seen upon the wall W, 
and this image will undergo every possible transfor- 
mation, and exhibit to the spectator every variety of 
tint and form by the motion of the object, either through 
a groove or round the axis of the instrument. The 
same effect may be produced by the light of the sun; 
but in this case the mirror MN is unnecessary. 

One of the polyangular kaleidoscopes, as made by 
Mr. Bate, has been fitted up in this manner, for exhibi-« 
tion at the lectures on natural philosophy delivered at 
Guy’s Hospital, by that eminent chemist, William 
Allen, Esq. F.R.S. The light is derived from an oxy- 
gen lamp, which produces the most intense illumina- 
tion, ‘ 


Sect. IX. On Annular and Rectilineal Kaleidoscopes. 


As it is often of considerable importance in the orna- 
mental arts to have. patterns for circular and rectili- 
neal borders, the kaleidoscope may be fitted up to ac- 
complish these objects. If the two reflectors AC, BD 
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Fig. 9. 


are placed in the manner shewn in Fig. 10. so that gig. 19, 


AO is the centre to which they converge, any objects 
placed at the end of the reflectors will give an annular 
pattern, forming part of a circle whose radius is AO. 
As the point oF convergence O recedes from CD, the 
circle of which it is a portion increases in magnitude ; 
and when O is infinitely distant, the reflectors have a 
parallel position, as shewn in Fig. 11, when the pat- 
tern which they form becomes exactly rectilineal. A 
portion of the pattern is seen of sufficient length to en- 
able the artist to form the most correct opinion of its 
effect. A very ingenious instrument ‘has been con- 
structed fer this purpose by Messrs. P. and G. Dollond, 
of which a complete drawing and description will be 
found in Dr. Brewster's Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. 
Two metallic mirrors are placed at an angle of 30°, so 
as to form a kaleidoscope for giving circular patterns 
in the usual way; and, by a particular contrivance, 
these same mirrors may be thrown into the positions 
shewn in Figs. 10, 11, so as to give rectilineal patterns, 


and annular patterns of any radius. _ 


Secr. X. On Polycentral Kalzidoscopes. 


Hitherto we have considered the effects produced by 
the use of two reflecting planes ; but it must be obvi- 
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Sect. XI. History of the Kaleidoscdpe. 


As this instrument has excited great attention, both 
in this country and on the continent, we have no doubt 
that our readers will take some interest in thie history 
of the invention. In the year 1814, when Dr. Brew- 
ster was in on the polarisation of 


with the Copley Medal, were in 
some cases inclined to each other, and he had occasion 
the circular aoe: of a 
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symmetry was per- 
fect, namely, as near as possi rant, 
so that the circular field could be distinctly seen ; and 
that this point was the only one out of an infinite num- 
ber at which the uniformity of the light of the circular 
field was a maximum. 
Upon these principles, Dr. Brewster constructed an 
instrument, in which he fixed ly across the 
ends of reflectors, pieces of coloured glass, and other 
irregular objects, and he shewed the instrument in this 
state to some members of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, who were much struck with the beauty of its 

effects. In this case, however, the forms were n 
permanent, and a slight variation was produced by va- 
ing the position of the instrument, with respect to 
the faght. The great step, however, towards the com- 
ion of the instrument remained yet to be made, and 
it was not till some time afterwards that the idea oc- 
eurred to Dr. Brewster of giving motion to objects, such 
as pieces of coloured glass, Sc. which were either fixed 
or ina cell at the end of the instrument. 
this idea was carried into execution, the kaleido- 

pow sD: doug hepa ber mst 

n this state, however, the kaleidoscope could not be 
considered as a general philosophical instrument of uni- 
ersal i edicts Unset tte seeciae raat 
unless ject was nearly in perfect 
reflectors. ‘foal ane 


. contact with the end of the 


The next, and by far the most im of the 
invention wag tere ies to anions ie he limitation 

ying a draw tube and lens, by means of whi 
beautiful forms could be created from objects of all 
rn Ee A aod 
way the power e kaleidoscope was indefinitely ex- 
tended, and every object in nature could be in ced 
into the picture, in the same manner as if these obj 
had been reduced. in size, and actually placed at the 
end of the reflectors. 

When the instrument was brought to this state of 
perfection, Dr. Brewster was urged by his friends to 
secure the exclusive property of it by a patent, and he 
accordingly took out a patent for “ a new optical in- 
strument for creating and exhibiting beautiful forms.” 


t 


In the ion of his patent, he describes the ka- 
i in two different forms. The first consists of 
two i , put together ing te the 
Wanner steady Wocteed, ant placed, , with 


an eye-hole in the particular position which gives sym- 
ay and 4 maximum uniformity of light and with 
objects such as coloured glass, placed in the position of 
, and in molion, either by a rotatory move- 
ment, or by thetr own gravity, or by both combined. The 
second form of the instrument, described in the speci- 
fication, is, when the tube containing the reflectors is 
in a second tube, at the end of which is a con- 
vex lens which introduces into the picture objects of al. 
magnitudes, and at every distance, as has been already 
T After the patent 
A e was si 

a state of forwardness, 


|, and the instruments in 


ployed to manufacture them under the carried 
a kalei to shew to the princi aes tici- 
ans, for the purpose of taking orders them.* These 


naturally made one for their own use, and 
the amusement of their friends ; and the character 
, *3 Fr 
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Baeido- of the instrument being thus made public, the tinmen 
scope: and glaziers began to manufacture the detached parts 
‘ey’ of it, in order to evade the patent ; while others manu- 


factured and sold the instrument complete, without 
being aware that the exclusive property of it had been 
secured by a patent. y 
In this way the invasion of the patent right became 
eral among that class of individuals against whom the 
oe is seldom enforced but in its terrors. Some workmen 
of a higher class were encouraged to piracy by this uni- 
versal opposition to the patent; but none of the respec- 
table London opticians would yield to the clamours of 
their customers, to encroach upon the rights of an in- 
ventor, to whom they were at least indebted for a new 
and a lucrative article of trade. od 

In order to justify these piratical proceedings, it be- 
came necessary to search for some combinations of plain 
mirrors, which might be supposed té have a resem- 
blance to Dr. Brewster’s instrument; and it would 
have been strange, indeed, if some theorem or experi- 
iment had not been discovered, which could have been 
used to impose upon the great crowd who are entirely 
ignorant of the principles and construction of optical 
instruments. There never was a popular invention, 
which the labours of envious individuals did not at- 
tempt to trace to some remote period ; and, in the pre- 
sent case, so many persons had hazarded their fortunes 
and their characters, that it became necessary to lay 
hold of something which could be construed into an 
anticipation-of the kaleidoscope. 

The first supposed anticipation of the kaleidos 
was found in Prop. XIII. and XIV. of Professor Wood's 
Optics, where that learned author gives a mathematical 
investigation of the number and ent of the 
images formed by two reflectors, either inclined or pa- 
rallel to each other. These theorems assign no posi- 
tion, either to the eye or to the object, and donot even 
include the principle of inversion, which is absolutely 
hecessary to the production of symmetrical forms. The 
theorems, indeed, are true, whatever be the position of 
the object or of the eye. In order to put this matter 
to rest, Dr. Brewster wrote a letter to Professor Wood, 
requesting him to say if he had any idea of the effects 
of the kaleidoscope when he wrote these propositions. 
To this letter, Dr. Brewster received the ollowing 
handsome and satisfactory answer : 


St. Johns, May 19th, 1818. 

“‘Sir,—The propositions i have given relating to 
the number of images formed by plane reflectors inclin- 
ed to each other, contain merely the mathematical cal- 
culation of their number and arrangement. The effects 
produced by the kaleidoscope were never in my con:empla- 
tion. My attention has for some years been turned to 
other subjects, and | regret that | have not time to read 
your Optical treatise, which I am sure would give me 
great pleasure. J am, Sir, your most obedient humble 


servant 
f « J. Woop.” 


The next supposed anticipation of the Kaleidoscope 
was an instrument proposed by Mr. Bradley in 1717. 
This instrument consists of two large pieces of silvered 
lookin -glass, five inches wide, and four inches high, 
jointed together with hinges, and opening like a book. 
These plates being set upon a ical drawing, and 
the eye being placed in front of the mirrors, the lines 
of the drawing were seen multiplied by repeated reflec- 
tions. This instrument was doaueitian long before by 
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Kircher, and did not receive asingle improvément from Kaleido- 


the hands of Bradley. It has been often made by. 
opticians, and was principally used for multiplying the 
huinan face, when p between the mYrrors ; but no 
person ever thought of applying it to any purpose of 
utility, or of using it as an instrument of rational amuse- 
ment, by the creation of beautiful forms. From the 
very She of prod of the res vite» is quite 
inca ucing an e singular effects exhi- 
bited by the haedsaoaney It gives, indeed a series of 
reflected images arranged sont a centre ; but so does 
a pair of looking-glasses placed angularly in an apart» 
ment, and so do the pieces of mirror glass with which 
ones aulpay the wares exhibited at theix windows. 
t might therefore be as gravely maintained that any 
of these combinations of mirrors was a kaleidoscope, as 
that Bradley’s pair of plates was an anticipation of that 
instrument. As the sifnilarity between the two has been 
maintained by ignorant and interested individuals, we 
shall be at some pains to explain to the reader the dif= 
ferences between these two instruments ; arid we-shall 
do this, first, upon the supposition that the two instru« 


ments are applied to geometric lines upon paper. 


1. In Bradley’s instru- 
ment, the ae ‘is less 
than the breadth of the 
plates. ‘ 

2. Bradley’s instrument 


cannot be used with a 
tube. ~ 


3. In Bradley’s instru-— 


ment, from the erroneous 
position of the eye, there 
Is a great inequality of 
light in the sectors, and 
the last sectors are scarcely 
visible. 


4. In Bradley’s instru- - 


ment, the figure consists 
of elliptical, and conse- 
quently unequal sectors. 


5. In Bradley’s instru- 
ment, the unequal sectors 
do nat unite, but are all se- 
porn from oA be per 

a ce to e 
Sechueis tthe mirror 
glass 


ment, the i reflected 
from’ the firet surface in- 
terfere with those reflected 
from the second, and pro- 
duce a confusion and over- 
lapping of images entirely 
inconsistent ‘with symme- 


ae In Bradley’s instru- 
ment, the defects in the 
junction of the plates are 
all rendered visible by the 
erroneous position of the 
eye. 


6. In Bradley’s instru- — 


1. In the kaleidoscope, 
the length of the plates 
must be four, or five,’ or 

2. The kaleidoscope 
cannot be used without a 


8. In the kalei yi 
the eye is placed, so that 
the uniformity of light is 
a maximum, and the last 
oe are distinctly visi- 

e. Pent si 


4. In the kaleidoscope; 
all the sectors are equal, 
and compose a perfect ‘cir- 
cle, and the picture is per- 


fectly symmetrical. 
5. In the kaleidoscope, 
i mone all unite 
to a complete and pers 
fectly Syienetsiolt figure. 


6. In the kaleidoscope, 
the secondary reflections 
are entirely removed, and 
therefore no confusion 
takes place, 


Fa 


7. In the kaleidoscope, 
the eye is placed so that 
these defects of junction 
are invisible: ~ 


The reader will observe, that in'this comparison’ the 


two instruments ate sup 
lines upon paper, and: 


d to be applied'to geometric 
this was the only purpose ‘to 


the  sope- 
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3 “ As to the effect, the thing by the kalei- Kaleido: 
doscope is a series of figures ed with the most _ Spe: 
eich Aron’ sid to compose a whole, in “ ¥“™ 

ee» eee ae ing redundant. It 

pa mein Gob walt ib alta gia Bods she ent . 

is “di if it o in its proper f effect 

ba he og eerab tae vb hog ah tbo bbe ter 

variety. In this respect, ” eidoscope — rs to 

be Guise Wiighler an optical instruments. Neither 

the mstrument of ey, nor the experiment or theo-« 
tem in Wood's book, have any resemblance to this ; 
they go no further than the multiplication of the 


'” © Next, as to the principle of construction, Dr. Brew- 
ster’s instrument requires @ particular position of the 
eye of the observer, and of the object looked at, in order 
to its effect. If either of these is wanting, the symme- 
By ree. and the figures are irregular and disunit+ 
In the other two cases, no particular position, ei- 

; ther for the eye or the object, is required. As 
“ For these reasons, Dr. Brewster’s invention seems 
me quite unlike the other two. paces as far as I 
w, it is quite singular among optical instruments ; 
nd ff will phingtter'of sincere fegytt, any jriagina 


ry or vague , between it and other optical in- 
struments, should be the means of sepriving e Doc- 
tor of any part of the reward to which his skill, inge- 
nuity, and perseverance, entitle him so well. , 
Professor of Natya Philosphy‘ the 
fat ilosophy in the 
Baton of Edinburgh. © 
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of two lenses and a draw tube, so that 
kaleidoscope is extended to objects of 
‘at all distances from the observer, and 
means, to the advantages of ee 
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Pictet’s opinion is stated ‘in the following 
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your friends, I have not been one of 
least painfully affected by the shameful invasion of 
i as an inyentor, which I have been a witness 
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justly celebrated and most complete collection of opti« 


inventions science ever ited ‘to the lovers of 
rational enjoyment, 
alti M.A. Picrer, “*"* 
Professor of Nat. Phil. in the 
Academy of Geneva, © 


To Dr. Brewster. 


Kaleido- 


scope. 
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The ions in Hartis’ Optics relate, like Pro- 
fessor Wood's, merely to the multiplication and circular 
arrangement of the apertures or Sectors formed by the 
inclined mirrors, and to the progress of a ray of light 
reflected between two inclined or parallel mirrors ; and 
no allusion whatever is made, in the propositions them- 
selves, to any instrument. In the proposition respect- 
ing the multiplication.of the sectors, the eye of the ob- 
server is never once mentioned, and the proposition 1s 
true if the eye has an infinite number of positions ; 
whereas, in the kaleidoscope, the eye can big have one 

ition. Jn the other proposition, (Prop. XVII.) re- 
specting the progress of the rays, the eye and the object 
are actually stated to be placed between the reflectors ; 
and even if the eye had been placed without the re- 
flectors, as in the Laleidoicope, the position assigned it, 
at a great distance from the-angular point, is a demon- 
stration that Harris was entirely ignorant of the posi- 
tions of symmetry either for the object or the eye, and 
could not tare combined two reflectors so as to form a 
kaleidoscope for producing beautiful or symmetrical 
forms. The only practical part of Harris’ propositions 
is the 5th and 6th scholia to Prop. XVII. In the 5th 
scholium he proposes a sort of catoptric box or cistula, 
known long betes his time, composed of four mirrors, 
arranged in a most unscientific manner, and containing 
opaque objects between the speculums. < Whatever they 
are,” says be. when speaking of the objects, “ the up- 
right figures between the speculums should be slender, 
and not too many in number, otherwise they will too 
much obstruct the reflected rays from coming to the eye.” 
This shews, in a most decisive manner, that Harris 
knew nothing of the kaleidoscope, and that he has not 
even improved the common catoptric cistula, which had 
been known long before. The principle of inversion, 
and the positions of symmetry, were entirely unknown 
to him. In the 6th scholium, he ks of rooms lined 
with looking-glasses, and of luminous amphitheatres, 
which have been described and figured by all the old 
writers on optics*. 

The persons who have pretended to compare Dr. 
Brewster’s kaleidoscope with the combinations of plain 
mirrors described by preceding authors, have not only 
been utterly unacquainted with the principles of optics, 
but have not been at the trouble either of understand- 
ing the principles on which the patent kaleidoscope is 
constructed, or of examining the construction of the in- 
strument itself. Because it contains two plain mirrors, 
they infer that it must be the same as every other in- 
strument that contains two plain mirrors, and hence 
the same persons would, by a similar process of reason- 
ing, have concluded that a telescope is a microscope, or 
that a pes of spectacles with a double lens is the same 
as a telescope or a microscope, because all these instru- 
ments contain two lenses. An astronomical telesco; 
differs from a compound microscope only in having 
lenses placed at different distances. The progress of 
the rays is exactly the same in both these instruments, 
and the effect in both is produced by the enlargement 
of the angle subtended by the object. Yet surely there 
is no person so senseless as to deny that he who first 
combmed two lenses in such a manner as to discover 
the mountains of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, and all the wonders of the system of the uni- 
verse, was the author of an original invention. He who 
produces effects which were never produced before, 
even by means which have been long known, is unques- 
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‘this principle 


leidoscope, the originality of the invention is far more 
striking. Every person admits that effects are produ- 
ced by Dr. Brewster's instrument, of which no concep- 
tion could have been previously formed. All those 
who saw it, acknowledged that they had never seen 
any thing resembling it before ; and those very persons 
who had been possessors of Bradley’s instrument, who 
had read Harris’ Optics, and his shew, boxes, 
and who had used other combinations of plain mirrors, 
never supposed for a moment, that the pleasure which 
they had derived from. the kaleidoscope had any rela< 
oe. to the Pots described by these Safperits ia 
0 proof of the originality of the kaleidoscope cou 
be stronger than the pa which it excited in Lon 
don and Paris. In the memory of man, no invention, 
and no work, whether addressed to the imagination or 
to the understanding, ever produced such an effect. A 
universal mania for the instrument seized all classes, 
from the lowest to the highest, from the most ignorant 
to the most learned, and every person not only felt, but 
expressed the feeling, that a new pleasure had been 
added to their existence. ee 
_ If such an instrument had ever been known before, 
a similar sensation must have been excited, and it would 
not have been left to the ingenuity of the half learned and 
the half honest to search for the skeleton of the inven- 
tion among the rubbish of the. 16th and 17th centuries. 
The patent kaleidoscopes are now made in London, 
under the sanction of the Patentee, by Messrs. P. and 
G. Dollond, W. and S. Jones, Mr. R. B.. Bate; Messrs. 
Thomas Harris and Son, Messrs. W. and T. Gilbert, 
Mr. Bancks, Mr. Berge, Mr. Thomas Jones, Mr. Blunt, 
Mr. Schmalcalder, Messrs. Watkins and Hill, and Mr. 
Smith. In Birmingham by Mr. Philip Carpenter ; in 
Bristol by Mr. Beilby ; and in Edinburgh by Mr, John 
Ruthven. An account of the different forms in which 
these ingenious opticians have fitted up the kaleidoscope, 
and of the new contrivances by which they have given 
it additional value, will be published in Dr. Brewster's 
Treatise on the Kaleidoscope, now in the press, 
KALENDAR. | See Curonotocy, vol. yi. p. 405. , 
KALIF. See Cairn, vol. y. p. 261. etuanas 
KAMMA. See Russia. 5 eh 
KAMMENTI, the Great and Little, or Burnt Islands, 
are two islands in the Grecian Archipelago, which de- 
rive their name from their calcined appearance. The 
first of these; or the Great Kammeni, was called Kiera 
by the ancients. In the year 1473, another island sud- 
denly appeared above the sea, and was distinguished 
by the name of the Micri Kammeni. On the 23d of 
ie 1707, a new islet appeared about a league from 
Santorin, between the Great and the Little Kammeni ; 
and as a very particular account of this remarkable 
phenomenon he been given by an eye-witness, we 
shall not scruple to lay an abridged account of it before 
our readers. : 7 
“ On the 18th of May, there had’ been felt at San~ 
torin two slight shocks of an quake. . No»great at- 
tention was paid to them at the time; but, there was 
reason to myppose that the new islet was beginning to 
detach itself from the bottom of the sea, and to rise to- 
wards: its surface.. Some-Greeks ing to Santorin 
having seen the first points of the growing island, ima~ 
gined that these might, be the remains of some ship-, 


; 
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“ The reader is requested to examine carefully the propositions in Harris’ Optics ; he-will then be convinced, that Harris placed both 


the eye and the object between the mirrors, 


ah arrangement Which was known 100 years before his time. 


| KAMMENL 


cast forth smoke, and boiled up in two places, the one Kammeni. 
) the Black “"Y-” 
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frightened, publishing every where what 
had seens = 

e was ger in the whole island 

of Sint. of oor there A 
of making ‘observations “on the v 

i adated dines to sie 

from to rock : a ae 

of white stone which might be cut like bread, and a 

of fresh oysters adhering to the rocks ; a cir- 

y > Ah wa here antg thaem While these 


don 
row away as hard as could pull. This shock was 
a motion of the island, w was increasing, and which, 
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scorched. [Tt was likewise remarked, that wherever 
this smoke was carried, it blackened silver and copper, 
ac- 


nk all at once upwards of ten feet. 
On the 31st of July, it was discovered that the sea 


; liant and the most beautiful. 
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at thirty, and the other at sixty yards 
Island. In these two spaces, each of which formed a 
gop ae the water appeared like oil on the fire. 

is lasted upwards of a month, during which were 
found a great many dead fishes. 

« The following night was heard a hollow noise, like 
the report of several cannon fired at a distance; and 
almost immediately issued from the middle of the cra- 
ter two long sheets of fire, which ascended very high; 
and were directly extingui ab ee 

« On the Ist of August, the same hollow noise was 
heard repeatedly. It was followed by a bluish black 
smoke, which rose in the form of a pillar to a prodi- 
gious elevation. - ; 

«“ On the 7th of August, the noise was similar to 
that of several large heaps of stones falling all at once 
into a deep well ; and having lasted several days, 

into another considerably louder. 

**On the 21st of August, thé fire and smoke dimi- 
nished considerably ; but, at break of day, they re- 
sumed cp tpaiag poh Mapa sed. 
The smoke was red and very thick, and the fire which, 
issued was so fierce, that the sea round the Black Island 

sing manner. ae 
, the island was become 


Se ee ee mae prot 
passage at extremity he |, at the 
same time inclining towards Therasia. The fire issued 
thence for some days only, during which less came out 
of the crater. 

“ Thrice there arose from the great 


crater, as it were, 
three of the 


sky-rockets, of a fire the most bril- 
1 ! On the following nights 
it was quite another thing. After the usual reports of the 
subterraneous thunder, all at once were seen going off, as 
it were, long sheaves sparkling with a million of lights, 
which, following each other, ascended to a very t 
height, then fell again in showers of stars on the island, 
which thence poe quite illuminated. : 

«“ On the of ember, the two islands, the 
White Island and the Black one, by dint of increasing 
each in breadth, began to. meet and to form but-one 
boom After this junction, the extremity of the island 
to the south-west increased no more either in length or 
height; whereas the other extremity to the west did 
not cease to lengthen very perceptibly. 

* Of all the openings, there were now but four which 
emitted any fire. ee the smoke wee with 
impetuosity from all together, sometimes o' from 
one or we ; one while with noise, another withons, 
but almost always with a whistling, which might have 
been taken for the various sounds of the pipes of 
an organ, and sometimes for the howling of wild 
beasts 


On the 12th of September, the subterraneous noise, 
having to spread between four openings, was never 
so frightful, nor so frequent as on that day and the 
following. The loud and repeated claps, similar to the. 

| discharge of a numerous and heavy train of ar- 
tillery, were heard ten or twelve times in the course of 
twenty-four hours; and; a moment after, there issued 
from the great crater stones of an enormous size, quite 
red hot, which were thrown’ to a’ great distance, and 
lost in the sea. These loud claps were always accom- 
panied by clouds of ashes, some of which were carried 
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in eddies as far as Anasi, an’island twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from Santorin. These ashes had the figure and 
the grain of fine powder ; but, thrown into the fire, 
they produced only a few slight crepitations, without 
emitti 


ng flame. 
On the 18th of September, there was at Santorin an 
earthquake which occasioned no . The island 
was considerably increased by it, as well as the fire and 


smoke, which, on that day and the following night, 
opened to themselves new passages. ‘Till then, so 
many fires together had not been seen, nor had such 
loud reports been heard: their violence was so extra- 
ordinary, that the houses of Scaro were shaken by it. 
Through thick volumes of smoke, which ed like 
a mountain, was heard the loud noise of an infinite 
number of huge stones, which whizzed in the air like 
Jarge cannon-balls, -and fell ‘afterwards on the island 
and into the sea, with a crash whieh made all who 
heard it shudder. The little Kammeni was several 
times covered with these burning stones, which render- 
ed it quite resplendent.. i 
On the 21st of September, the little Kammeni being 
thus quite in a blaze, after one of those furious shocks 


just méntioned, there thence arose three large flashesof - 


ightning, which traversed ‘all the horizon of the sea. At 
the sarne instant, there occurred so great a shaking of 
the whole new island, that the half of its great crater 
fell 'in, and there were huge burning stones, of a prodi+ 


gious mass, which were driven to the distance of up- - 


wards of two miles. 

On the 24th of September, the fire resumed all jits 
strength, and the island became more) formidable than 
ever. Among the claps, almost continual, and» which 
were so violent, that two ms, ing to each 
other, could with difficulty make themselves heard; 
there suddenly occurred one so dreadful, that it made 
every body-run to the churches. The big rock, ‘on 
which Scaro is built, tottered, and all the doors of the 
houses were forcibly thrown open. paid 

« Every thing continued in the same state during the 
months of October, November, and December 1707, 
and January 1708. Not a day passed without the great 
crater making’ an explosion at least. once or twice, and 
most frequently five or six times. 

“ On the 10th of February 1708, about eight o'clock 
in the morning, there was at Santorin a rather violent 
shock of an earthquake, In the course of the night, 
there had been one much slighter, which induced the 
opinion, that the voleano was again preparing some ter- 
rible scene. Large rocks of a frightful mass, which till 
then had a ed only even with the water’s: edge, 
rose very high ; and the boiling up of the sea increased 
toa great excess. The subterraneous roarings lasted day 
and. night without intermission. The great crater burst 
even five or six times in a quarter of an hour, and gave 
reports which, from their repetition, from the quantity 
and the bigness of the stones that flew about, ja the 
shaking of the houses, and from the great fire that ap- 
peared in open day, surpassed every thing»that had 
preceded, . 

“ The 15th of April was remarkable, among all the 
other days, from the number and the fury of these ter 
rible shocks ; so that, fora long time, seeing i 
but fire, fiery smoke, and large pieces of rock, whi 
filled the air, all the inhabitants of 


Santorin. thought 
that the island was blown up. Half of the circumfer- + 


ence of the great crater which had fallen in, and: in an 
instant, again became higher than it was, b the heap 
of ashes and big stones by which it was mics So 

_ “ From that day till the 23d of May, every thing con- 
tinued nearly on the same footing. ‘What was particu- 


KAMMENL ye 
larly remarked, was, that the island constantly increase Kammeni, — 
ed in height, and searcely increased any more in breadth, “-~\~— 


The great opening, or large crater, rose vi 3; and 
from’ the melted eubstarices which ceni@utedsite fabase, 
was gradually formed, as it were, a great pasty, with a 
2 Onthe oth ins pacer Wha 
«On 1 of July, some ing to 
Santorin wished. to ave a near view of the new 
island. They took. care to provide themselves with a 
boat well caulked, and whose seams were filled with 
oakum strongly chinced. went straight to that 
side of the island ;where the sea did not boil up, but 
where it smoked very much. Scarcely had the inqui- 
sitive party reached this smoke, than they. all felt a suf- 
focating heat, which affected them. ‘They put: their 


pecans ndhoamse: ER CN he were 
as yet, however, only within five hun yards of the 
dand. There not.being a probability of their 

ing farther that way, they turned towards the point 


examining the real length of 
ly the side which had not been able to see from 
‘Searo. The island might then be two hundred feet.in - 
its height, a mile and upwards in its greatest 
breadth, and t five miles in circumference. = 
« After this examination, the observers again felt a 
strong desire to approach the island, and to land. atthe 
place called the White Island. When they were within 
two hundred yards of it, they perceived that, by di 
ping the hand. into the water, the more they a colle 
ed, the warmer it became. They hove lead ; all 
the line, which was:ninety-five: long, was em- 
ployed, without finding any bottom. While they were 
deliberating whether they-should advance ', OF 
turmback, the great crater began to play with its usual 
crash and impetuosity. The wind carried over the boat 
the thick cloud of ashes and-smoke, which made them 
think of rowing off very quickly. . On arriving at San- 
torin, it was discovered coat the t heat of the wa- 
ter had melted almost all the pitch from \the seams of 
the boat, which began to,open.on all sides... - 

« Till the 15th of Angust, of the same year, 1708, the 
island vomited fire, smoke, and burning stones, always 
with wise noise, yet less than that. of the preceding 
months. : : ; , 
_ This account of a judicious eye-witness, is to be found 
inva rather scarce collection, entitled ** Les Mémoires deg 
Missions de la Compagnie de Jésus dans le Levant.” 

« After the author of the account eke ae ee 
torin, the new island risen,from the sea in the gult, be- 
tween the Great and the Little Kammeni, continued for 
a long time to cast forth flames, a thick smoke, and 
large masses of stones, but the explosions became less 
frequent:and less violent, and at length ceased. -. . 

«“ The new island is about a e in circumference, 
‘All round, but very close to it, depth of water is 
from thirty to thirty-five fathoms: farther off, no bot- 
tom is Scr ineree From tones no te is 

juently detached a quantity of fragments of pumice- 
rem which, duntinl oh the surface of the sea, are 
driven on the coasts of the islands of the Archipelago. 
ions of volcanoes, 

was so considerable dur- 
i ‘ance, that 


sseveral harbours were choked up, to such a degree, 
that no vessel, however small; could get out, unlessa 
passage were cleared for, her by means of poles. 
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Rivers. 


from Greenwich, and extends 


terwards murdered in a quarrel with 
this xccount is supposed to describe 
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of the same line with those of the Kurile and Ja- 
n these mountains are several volcanoes : 
summit of Kamtschatka, the highest of the 
; another on a neck of land, between the 
amtschatka and Tolbalicheck ; and a third to 
hef Awatska bay, called Awachinsky, which 

emits immense volumes of 
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KAM 
the southern extremity of the peninsula, 


Aweatska, in 52° 44’ North 
circuit. : 

The princi 
residence of 
tants, and situated on the west coast, ina swampy plain, 
at the mouth of the Botchaia-reka ;, Peterpaulowska, or 
Peter and Paul, containing about 30 houses, and situa- 
ted in the bottom of Awatska bay, on the east coast, 
about 135 miles distant from Bolcheretsk ; Nishnei- 
Kamtschatka, about 20 miles up the river Kamtschatka, 
a considerable mart for the inland traffic of the country, 
defended by a fort, and containing 150 houses. Several 
forts are planted along the coast, in the vicinity of which 
a few houses are found ; but the inhabitants are thinl 
seattered over the country, in solitary huts, or sm 
hamlets, scarcely deserving the name of villages. 

The appearance of the country 


Latitude, about 25 miles in 


afford every evidence of considerable natural fertility, 
and might, by cultivation, be made capable of 


ter is long and severe ; and dreadful hurricanes, which 
bring on thick and heavy showers of snow, i 


end of summer, there is a great plenty of raspberries, 
strawberries, huckleberries, and several other kinds, 
which are often boiled to.ajam for ation throu 
the winter. Every kind of vegetable and corn, ma’ 
raised in the inland districts, especially rye and barley ; 
and even on the southern coasts, the gardens of. 
Russian officers produce potatoes, cabbage, carrots, and 
every kind of sallad and b in sufficient abun. 
dance. The soil is so nective, that at Bolcheretzk, 
where the is: unfavourable, pota- 


On the east- Kamtschat- 
ern side are several large bays, and especially that of __** 


ostrogs, or towns, are Boleheretsk, the settlements 
governor, containing about 300 inhabi- and towns, 


is mountainous, co- Aspect and 
vered with bow heath and stunted trees; but the vallies soil. 
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Kamtschat- berian corn might be advantageously introduced.. But 


agriculture is much neglected by the inhabitants, whose 


—Y~" time is considerably interrupted by the services which 


Animals. 


Fowl. 


Fish. 


Natives, 


the government requires, and is also more profitably 
employed in hunting sables, than raising corn. The 
prosperity of the country seems to demand some posi- 
tive encouragement to be given'to the cultivation of the 
soil, to counteract the more immediate profits: of the 
fur traffic. : ‘ i 

Theanimals most common in thiscountry,are rein-deer, 
the argali or wild sheep, the bear, beaver, fox, otter, hare, 
sable, ermine, marmot, wolf, weasel, wolvereen.. There 
are not above 600 head of cattle in the whole country, 
though pasture is abundant in summer, and plenty of 
natural hay might be collected for winter use. Sheep 
and goats might also be easily reared ; but the scarcity 
of corn precludes entirely the breeding of hogs. -There 
are a few horses.at the settlements, which belong to the 
government, and are entrusted. tq, the care of the Cos« 
sacs, They are employed in conveying merchandize, 
and other effects of the crown, or for the occasional ser« 
vice of travellers, Dogs are the prevailing quadru 
in Kamtschatka, and are peculiarly serviceable to the 
inhabitants, every individual of. whom possesses at least 
half a dozen of those useful creatures. They resemble 
the shepherd’s dog of Europe, and are fed chiefly on 
the offals of various animals, or the decayed fish which 
their masters cannot use; but, in summer, they are 
left entirely to provide for themselves, when they range 
over the country along the banks of lakes and rivers, 
always returning, at the approach of winter, with the 
greatest punctuality, to their respective proprietors. 

There are no poultry in the country, as there is so 
little corn for their support, and no means of preserv- 
ing them from the prowling canine race around the vil- 
lages. _ Almost every kind of northern sea-fowl frequent 
the coasts and bays; and the inland lakes and rivers 
are plentifully stored with wild ducks, wild geese, and 
swans. Wild fowl are remarkably abundant in the 
country, especially wood-cocks, snipes, and grouse, 
hawks, falcons, bustards, and various kinds of eagles, 
some of which are of a prodigious size. 

The coasts and rivers are full of excellent fish, cod, her- 
ring, trout, flat-fish, and especially salmonof every species, 
and of the finest quality. There are great quantities of 
crabs and cray-fish; and a great variety of amphibioussea 
animals are found on the coast, particularly seals, which 
pursue the shoals of salmon into the rivers and lakes, 
that have any communication with the sea. Whales 
also are frequently seen and taken in the adjoining seas, 
and supply the inhabitants with various useful articles. 
The flesh is eaten, and the fat preserved for cooking 
and for burning. The skin is made into shoe-soles, 
belts, and strops for various purposes. The bones are 
made into knives, chains for the dogs, and protecting 
covers to the bottom of the sledges. The whiskers are 
used to sew the seams of the canoes, and to make nets 
for the larger kinds of fish. The nerves and veins are 
employed in making snares; and the intestines are 
cleaned, dried, and blown like bladders, to contain oil 
and grease. ; 

The natives of Kamtschatka are considered as a dif- 
ferent race from the other inhabitants of Siberia, and as 
having proceeded originally from Mungalia, beyond the 
river Amur. Both in their language and persons, they 
are said to bear some similarity to the Mungals. They 
have a. swarthy complexion, black hair, a round face, 
popes cheek bones, small sunken eyes, thin eye- 

rows, large mouths, and thick teeth. They are of short 
stature, and broad between the shoulders, with slender 
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legs and arms, and hangin hellions They appear, how- 
ever, to have occupied the peninsula at a very remote pe- 
riod ; and have notraditionary taemorials of their emigra- 
tion, but believe thatthey were created ormhe spot which 
they now inhabit. Their first acknowledged discoy 

was a Cossac, named Volodimir Atlassoff, who had been 
dispatched, in 1697, from fort Jakutsk to the Anadirsk, 
with orders to ge the assistance of the Koriacs, in 
discovering and rendering tributary the countries to 


the east of theirs. With 60 Russians, and the same Conquest. 


number of Cossacs, he penetrated, in 1699, to the cen« 
tre of the peninsula; and built the Verchnei ostrog on 
the river Kamtschatka, where he left a small garrison, 
and returned to Jakutsk with a great quantity of tribu- 
tary furs. Proceeding with these to Moscow, he was 
appointed commander of Jakutsk as a reward for his 
services ; and appointed to return to Kamtschatka with 
sufficient reinforcements, to complete the conquest of 
the mene and form proper settlements among the 
natives. In consequence of the oppressive character of 
the commissaries, to whom the government of the coun« 
try was entrusted, and the undisciplined conduct of the 
troops, continual revolts, which were suppressed by 
cruel massacres, occurred in every part of the peninsula 
during the first fifty. years of its subjugation to the 
Russians ; but, with the exception of a slight insurree- 
tion at Bolcherelsk, it has been in a perfectly peaceable 
state since the middle of last century.- Before the Rus« 
sian conquest of Kamtschatka, the natives are said to 
have lived in a state of complete natural equality, sub- 
ject to no chief, law, or tribute; but merely rendering 
a tacit respect to the old men, or to those who were 
most distinguished for their bravery. 

The government established 


remarkably mild and equitable ; and the . tribute ex- 
acted from individuals, though rendered heavy by a 
change of circumstances, was very inconsiderable as 
originally established. In every ostrog a magistrate is 
elected by the inhabitants, who is named tayon, and 
whose authority resembles that of a starost, or elder, in 
the Russian villages.. This person has power to settle 
all inferior disputes, and to inflict corporal, punishment 
to the extent of twenty lashes; but all intricate cases, 
and flagitious offences, are referred to the governor of 
Kamtschatka. The tayon has another officer under him, 
bearing the title of jessaul, who executes the orders of 
his superior, and fills his place in his absence ; while, 
in like manner, the eldest. Kamtschadale in the village 
assumes the office of jessaul, when the actual holder of 
that station is not present. The tayon, besides attend. 
ing to the internal regulations of his ostrog, collects the 
sables paid by the inhabitants as tribute, and carries 
them sealed up to the town, where they are examined 
and valued inthe presence of certain magistrates, by a 
person authorised by the crown ; and the surplus aboye 
the duties is paid in money to the tayon, to be propor- 
tionally divided among the inhabitants. The annual 
taxes of a Kamtschadale, exclusive of the capitation tax, 
amounts to three rubles ; but these being paid in sables, 
and the government valuation of these articles being 
considerably lower than the price of the merehant, he 
may be considered as paying at least double that sum. 
The capitation tax also, being levied always in Russia 
according to the last census, which is taken only every 
twentieth year, bears hard upon the decreasing villages 
of Kamtschatka, many of which are now diminished 
from 30 or 40 to 8 or 10 householders, who _must ne- 
vertheless make up among them the old. capitation as- 
sessment upon the whole ostrog. This error, however, 
. r : 


se 


among them by the Govern- 
Russians, when considered as of a military character, is ment. 


natives. 
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stance of any one having been robbed to the smallest Kamtschat- 


ri have been esta- 

prmeytet KS codpeaiy and all the inhabitants 
have been led to adopt the Christian religion. But by 
the most recent accounts, it appears that most of the 
ee among them, are very inattentive to 
of their office, and have very generally for- 

ms oe nerd the natives. No correct estimate 
can of the lation of the country. When 
kacdiee, it was described as full 
‘inhabitants ; but, in 1768, many thousands were 
Swept away by the small-pox ; and, in 1780, the num- 
ber of persons who paid tribute was only 3000. Kru- 
Senstern states, that in 1800 and 1801, er 6000 
by another epidemic disorder ; , su ing 
one-fourth of the number to have been householders, 
liable in ent of tribute, this would reduce the above 
number of taxable to one-half, viz. 1500, and 
(allowing to each a wife and three children) the whole 
population. to: between 7000 and 8000 souls. Their 
number has been rapidly decreasing, even without the 
aid of epidemics ; and apprehensions are entertained, 
that the native race of inhabitants will soon become 


extinct. One principal cause of this ive de- 
in the pernicions effects of af- 


is utterly incapable of 
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val at any ostrog, usually give their money, papers, and 
valuables, even of brandy, tea, sugar, tobac- 
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extent. In many respects, the Russian settlements 
could not exist without the services of the natives. They 
serve as guides through the country, and as carriers of 
the mail, which they are required to do without pay ; 
and, of their own accord, they to lodge every 
traveller, and to supply his dogs with isions, with- 
out demanding any remuneration. In every ostrog, 
there is a supply of fish set apart for this p They 
are more bar in their manners than in their minds, 
and have made very little progress in the arts of civili« 
zed life, They never inhabit the towns built by the 
Rassians, but reside in small villages scattered over the 
interior districts. These ostrogs rarely contain more 
than fifteen or twenty inhabitants. 


The Kamtschatka hamlets are surrounded by an Houses, 


earthen wall, or by pallisades, (as the Russian name os- 
trog imports,) and contain two sorts of habitations, one 
kind, called balagans, for summer, and another, named 
yoursts, for winter. The balagan is constructed, by 
erecting nine posts in three regular rows, at equal dis- 
tances each other, and about thirteen feet in height. 
About ten ho be’ ground, rafters are laid frona 
post to post, and firmly fastened with strong ropes or 
thongs ; and upon these rafters are laid joists, which 
being covered with turf, complete the floor of the apart- 
ment. Upon this platform, a roof of a conical figure is 
raised by means of strong poles, fastened to the rafters 
at one end, and meeting together in a point at the 
other. The whole is covered with a thatching of coarse 
grass, except an opening in the centre, to serve the 
—_— of achimney. There are two low entrances di- 
'y opposite to each other, to which they ascend by 
means of a ladder or staircase, which is merely a large 
beam or tree, with rough notches on the upper surface, 
by way of steps, with one end on the ground, and the 
other resting on the corner of the door. When they 
wish to intimate that there is nobody at home, they 
merely turn the tree, with the =e downwards. In 
the lower of the balagan, which is left open, they 
dry their fish, and other articles, intended for winter 
stores; and sometimes employ the upper a ent as 
a magazine for holding their provisions. Their dogs, 
also, are frequently tied to the posts below, and find 
their kennel under the floor of the building. In form- 
ing a yourst, or winter habitation, an oblong square hole 
is dug in the earth to the depth of six feet, and of such 
dimensions as the number of families intended to occu- 
Py it may require. Strong wooden posts are then fix- 
in the ground at equal distances, on which are ex- 
tended the beams for su ing the roof, the rafters of 
which rest with one end on these beams, and the other 
on the 1d ; and the interstices between them be- 
ing filled up with wicker work, a covering of turfis laid 
over the whole. The external appearance of these 
dwellings resembles the roof of an ice-honse, or a round 
squat hillock. A hole in the centre of the roof, serves 
the purpose of chimney, window, and door; and the 
inmates through it by means of notched trees, ‘ds 
already ibed. There is another entrance on one 
side level with the ground, appropriated for the use of 
the women, and through which none of the men eould 
out or in without incurring ridicule and disgrace. 
The inside of this subterraneous abode forms only one 
apartment, with the fire-place on one side, and the 
utensils and provisions on the other. Brdad platforms 
of boards are extended along the sides ; and, being well 
covered with mats and skins, serve the purpose of seats 
and beds. These te are generally kept so warm, 
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Kamtschat- as to be intolerable to a stranger ; and the hotter they 
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are made, the greater-honour is supposed to be done to 
their guests. They reside in these winter recesses from 
the middle of October to. the middle of May. Instead 
of these yoursts, isbas have been introduced by the 
Russians ; and the natives have been prohibited, especi- 
ally in the southern districts, from constructing their 
accustomed. subterranean habitations. The isbas re- 
semble the dwellings of the Russian peasantry, except 
that they are seldom so large in Kamtschatka. The 
walls are formed, by piling long trees (smoothed only 
with the hatchet) horizontally upon one another, and 
filling up. the interstices. with clay or moss. The roof 
is of a sloping form, like the thatched cottages of Eu- 
rope, arid is covered with coarse grass, rushes, or some~ 
times with boards. Each of these log-houses has three 
apartments, one of which may be considered rather as.a 
kind of entrance, which extends thé whole width and 
height of the house, and serves as a receptacle for the 
sledges, harness, and other bulky articles. . This place 
communicates with the principal apartment, which oc- 
eupies the middle space, and around the sides of which 
are fixed broad benches, used. both as tables and beds. 
From this there is a door into the kitchen, where a 
large stone or oven is fixed in the wall, which sepa« 
rates it from the middle apartment, .so as to warm both 
rooms at the same time. In each apartment are two 
small windows, the panes of which are made of fish 
skins, or gullets of sea wolves, or the bladders of vari- 
ous animals ; but sometimes in more opulent dwellings 
of plates of talc. Above the kitchen. and middle room 
are lofts or garrets, to which there is access, by a ladder 
placed in the entrance. 

The clothing of the Kamtschadales, consists of an’ 
upper garment resembling a waggoner’s frock, which 
in summer is made of nankeen, or of skin without hair, 
but in winter of deer or dog skin, with the hair pre- 
served, and worn innermost ; aclose jacket of nankeen, 
or other cotton stuff; a shirt of thin Persian silk, of a 
red, blue, or yellow colour; a pair of long breeches, or 
tight trowsers, made of leather, and reaching nearly to 
the ankles ; boots of goat, dog, or deer skin, tanned in 
summer, but, in winter, with the hair turned: inwards ; 
and a fur cap. with two flaps, which are usually tied up 
round the head, but, imcold weather, are brought down 
to Nee ee neck and‘shoulders. Their richer dresses, 
and robes of ceremony, consist of anu garment re- 
sembling that already described, withiploves, ¢ap,‘and 
boots, made up of finer furs of different colours, cut in- 
to triangular pieces, and neatly joined together, with 
trimmings of coloured leather threads, and edgings of 
velvet or sea otter’s skin. 

The principal food of the Kamtschadales is fish, and 
especially salmon, which, with little exertion, they can 
procure in great abundance during the whole summer 
season, from the middle of May to the end of Septem- 
ber. The greater part of this provision is dried or 
smoked, and stored up for winter use, when it is either 
be = Peat or erence and formed into 

es. In preparing the fish for drying, first 

take off the belly a which is eid on ren 
and is carefully smoked ; next a slice along each side 
of the back bone, which are merely dried in the air ; 
and the remainder, consisting of the back, ribs, and 
head, are generally deposited, after drying, as proven- 
oa for she ewe. hen the fish is not dried, but used 
or Immediate subsistence, it is prepared by boiling, or 
broiling, and sometimes by placid a ata eb 
stakes overalarge fire, so that it ig partly roastedand part- 
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ly smoaked, so as to prove a'very savoury kind of food, Kamtschat- ; 


But the most favourite mode of preneing it, is to 
bury it, as soon as caught, in”a i 

and leave it there till it becomes sour, or Yather perfect. 
ly putrid ; and in this state it is eaten with the utmost 
relish, as the most luxurious repast. The roes of the 
fish, dried or soured, afford also a very favourite dish. 
Several kinds of vegetables, roots, and berries, collect« 
ed by the women in harvest, form a- considerable 

of the winter provisions. The berries, made like jam, 


are used as a general sauce to the dried fish; or are - 


mixed with fish roe, or whale and seal fat, by way 
of puddings ; or are employed by decoction, in making 
cooling drink for ordinary use. _ There are.two vege~ 
tables, particularly, which deserve to be noticed among 
these articles of subsistence, namely, the sarana, ot 
lilium: Kamtschatiense, and the sweet grass, or hera+ 
clium Sibericum. The former affords a bulbous root 
wholesome, nourishing, and ble, which may be 
boiled like potatoes, or baked in an oven, and then 

ed into the form of meal or flour, which is mixed 
in all the soups, and most other: dishes. . The latter, 
resembling sedge, about six feet in height at its full 
growth, with a hollow stalk, and a white, sweet, pun: 
gent down onits leaves and stem. The stalks, after being 
split and freed from the pith, are dried for future use, 
and are boiled when wanted to be mixed with other 
dishes; but the t has, in later times, been: chiefly 
employed in distillation. In preparing it for this pur- 
pose, the stalks are freed from the do substance, 
(in scraping off which.the women are obliged to wear 
gloves, Sithe rind is so-acrid as to ulcerate the skin, ) 
placed in small heaps till they in to heat ; and, af. 
ter being dried, are laid up:in sacks:of matting, where; 


in a few days, they become covered with a sweet sac- . 
charine powder, which exudes from the hollow of the. 
stem. When taken out for distillation, they are steep. . 


ed in hot water in a’close vessel, where a violent fer- 


mentation takes place; and then the whole mass of: 


herbs and liquor put into a copper still, yields a spirit 
called raka, as strong as brandy,: in the.p ion ot 
25 pints from 72 pounds of the plant.. They make se- 
veral decoctions from-various other plants ; and dink, 
without any kind of mixture or 
which flows from a dwarf-birch, and which they pro- 
cure by simply tapping'the tree. = © 8 
The furniture 


ce of-chairs, beds, tables, 1s supplied by the 

sce with skins and mats, around the walls of the 
apartments. Several of their instruments are neatly 
made; and others sufficiently coarse. A hollow stone, 
filled with fat, with a bit of rag: as a wick, constitutes 
the lamp, the smoke and smell of which are into 
foetid and oe Aa From a coarse kind of grass, whi 
grows plentifully 
matting to cover their floors, beds, &c.; and from the 
same materials they form baskets, bags, sacks. From 
a plant growing in the marshes, and resembling eype- 
roides, they gather a sort of down, which they. card 
like wool, with an instrument made of the bones of 
the sea-swallow ; and with this soft substance they 
swathe the new born children, and also make a kind 
of wadding, to give additional: warmth to different 

of their own clothing. From the nettle, which 
they ‘cut down in August, and hang around their 
houses to dry, they form a useful kind of hemp, which 
they spin into thread with a spindle, and manufacture 
into cordage, for fishing nets and other purposes. . Fore 


2 lined with grass, p44. 


ation, the liquor. 


the: Kamtschadales consists only Patnivase 
of a few of the most necessary cooking utensils ; and the and uten- 


along the coast, they make a strong 
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and arrows, poisoned with the ‘tpi enemng thames and to recover it, as he passes rae Kamtschat- 
pidly along, is the strongest test of his skill. The ut- 


kw juice of a root 
most dexterity also is requisite in the. driver to keep 


‘"\— tion to the Russians, they are provided with rifle-barrel- 


Boats and 
sledges. 
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There are always five, or at least four, dogs yoked to 
each sledge, which are able to draw two persons, or 
the driver and his over-weight of baggage; but they 


his seat, and to preserve the sledge from being over- 
turned ; for which purpose, his body is almost 

tually in motion, inclining to either ade, or recoverin 
an upright posture, with the ‘greatest alertness =| 
nicety, as the balance may render. . They 
sit sometimes astride, but usually side-ways, with the 
right hand towards the front ; and some adepts are able 
to stand upright, or even on one leg. It is of the most 
essential a to the traveller to preserve his seat, 
or to retain hold of the sledge, as the- dogs continue 
their progress, and rather increase their , as the 
vehicle becomes lighter, never halting in their course 
till oon arrive at some habitation, or find themselves 
entangled by some obstruction on the road. It is ne« 
cessary for the traveller to alight, both in descending 
and ascending any considerable declivity ; and, free 
quently after a fresh fall of snow, a road must be form- 
ed by a person furnished with snow-shoes. These are 
made of thin boards, about four feet long, and six or 
eight inches wide, turned up in front like skates, and 
with the skin of the sea-wolf or rein- 
deer. With these the traveller is always provided ; and 
is often obliged to in this manner, alternately 
clearing the way, and then leading’ forward the sledge, 
till he arrives at some inhabited When overta- 
ken by a drift of snow, they are under the necessity of 


& 


; seeking the shelter of some copse ; and when long de- 


tained by the storm, dig a hole in the snow, filling up 
the entrance with brushwood, and wrapping themselves 
in their furs. 


Besides the long journies which the Kamtschadales Occupa- 
have often occasion to make, both on their own ac. tions, 


count and in the service of the government, their princi- 
pal occupations are hunting and fishing. In the former, 
are more or less employed at all seasons of the year, 

as they must pursue the different animals at the time 
when their furs are most valuable: the argali, or wild 
sheep, in autumn—the rein-deer in winter—the sable in 
the beginning of winter—the fox at any period except 
summer—the bear in al) seasons of the year.. They em- 
ploy snares, nets, and pit falls; but more commonly place 
their chief dependence on their rifle, if they can pro- 
cure powder and shot. Armed with his gun, lance, 
and knife, and emery with a bundle of dry fish, the 
bunter places himself in ambush, where he will 1d 
Ss 


d tiently keep his station for days and weeks, till he 


succeeded im his obj or is compelled by hunger to 
return home. The Rawnechalalee ore ane sr, le 


when almost torpid in his 
but, most frequently, they boldly meet him in the open 
plain, and fire upon him as he passes their place of cons 


ed to them; or by oe with d 
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but more frequently in company with others. As they 
seldom fire till the animal be within fifteen yards of the 
spot where they are stationed, they have rarely time 
for a second discharge; and, if they should not have 
succeeded in disabling him, they must receive his fu- 


_ vious onset with their spears; and, unless fortunate 


enough to inflict a mortal thrust, not unfrequently fall 
a sacrifice to his vengeance. The bear is most apt to 


make these assaults upon the huntsman in the begin- - 


ning of spring, when he comes famished from his win- 


* ter retreat, and in autumn when in quest of the female ; 


but, at other times, he more commonly takes to flight 
when wounded, and is traced by the blood to his retreat. 
By very recent accounts, it appears that, from a failure 
of ,fish on the coast, the bears became so ferocious du- 
ring the winter of 1816-17, as to attack and devour 


“many of the natives, and also to’ destroy one ano- 


ther. 

They are employed in fishing at different periods 
during summer, but particularly in May for herring ; 
in June for salmon; and in the remaining months for 
sea-wolves. In killing the latter, they employ har- 
poons, and Jarge nets, made of leather thongs, with 
wide meshes; but for other fish they have smaller nets 
of pack-thread, which they purchase from the Rus- 
sians, or of their own cordage manufactured from net- 
tles.. They shoot and haw] their nets in the sea and 
large lakes in the usual manner; but in rivers they 
commonly stretch one across, and hawl another down 
the stream. They sometimes erect also a line of stakes 
and branches of trees, so as to afford only one or two 
small openings for the passage of the fish ; and in these 
are placed baskets, constructed in such a way, that 
the fish having entered cannot again retreat. 

Besides these occupations, the Kamtschadales have 
their amusements of dancing, singing, and relating of 
love stories. Their dances are merely pantomimical 
representations of the motions and gestures of the dif- 
ferent animals which they pursue in the chase, but es- 
pecially of the bear. The performance consists in a 
succession of unwieldy motions, or rather difficult dis- 
tortions, of the body, imitating the clumsy gestures 
of the bear in various situations, especially of the young 
ones sporting around the dam—of the male fawning on 
his mate—and of the agitations which any of them ex- 
hibit when hard pressed by the hunters. The body is 
generally bowed forwards, the knees bent, and the arms 
employed in imitating the motions of the animal, whom 
they delight to copy. Even his cries are introduced in 
the course of the drama; and, throughout the whole 
performance, a kind of forced grunt, or guttural sound, 
resembling a continued hiccough, is uttered by the 
dancer, in unison with the time of the air sung by the 
musicians, or rather by the whole company present.. 
The song is nearly as unvarying in its notes, and un< 
meaning ia its words, as the dance; and both to Eu- 
ropean spectators are extremely tedious and uninterest~ 

ing, while the natives discover a degree of extacy in. 
the spectacle, which seems incompatible with.the indos 
lence of their habits. 

The Kamtschadales are considered as naturally a -heal« 
thy, though not a long-lived: race; and few persons 
are found among them, who have been deformed from 
their birth. They are rarely afflicted with the scurvy, 
which proves so. destructive to the Russian settlers ; 
and their exemption from’ that disorder is aseribed to 
the liberal use which they make of wild garlic and va- 
rious acid berries, as a part of their diet, Consumps 
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tions are not unfrequent’; but the most common dis. Kamtschat- 


eases are boils, wens, and other tumours of a similar 
description, which are cured by incision or extirpation, 
by means only of such instruments as a*knife, or even 
ya sharp stone. One of the remedies, which they em- 
ploy in almést every disease, and especially as an ap- 
lication to all kinds of sores or wounds, is called 
r’s-root, which they steep in brandy, and to the 
use of which vig are said to have been first led, by 
observing that the animal, whose name it bears, was 
fond of eating it, and of rolling himself upon it when 
he was wounded. ? 


ka. 


The natives of Kamtschatka were formerly held in Physicians 


great subjection by their doctors, who were called cha- and priests. 


mans, and who conjoined the arts of magic and medi- 
cine, These persons were distinguished by having 
their garments decorated profusely with mystic rings, 
and other symbolical metal figures, which made a jing 
ling noise upon every metion of the body ; and, by car- 
rying a kind of kettle drum, with which they announced 
their approach, and accompanied their incantations. 
They acted the parts also of priests; and, amidst the 


most extravagant gesticulations, resembling the’ ra~ 


vings of the Pythian priestess, uttered their prescrip~ 
tions and revelations in the name of thefr idol Koutka. 


Even the slender religious instruction which the Kamt« - 


schadales have received from the Russians, has abo- 
lished their confidence in these impostors; and the 
chaman art is now confined to a few old women, who 
practise their sorceries with great secrecy. But, though 
the natives have adopted the Christian religion, they 
are said to know little more of it than the ceremony of 
baptism ; and the priests sent among them are: either 
utterly incapable of teaching the people, or are’in ge-. 
neral more attentive to commercial gains than to cleri-+ 
cal duties. There are eight principal churches in the 
peninsula; and all the clergy are subordinate to the 
archbishop of Irkutsk, from whom they must receive: 
ordination, and an appointment to their cures, 


The language of Kamtschatka, is said to be extreme- Languagey 


ly guttural in its sounds, and difficult to be pronouns. 
ced. The dialects and accents, also, are very various ;. 
almost every ostrog having its own peculiarities of 
speech. The meer selection, from a vocabulary by’ 
the French traveller, M. De Lesseps, may furnish some: 
idea, at least of its uncouth form : 4 ; 


One Dizitt, 

Two Kaacha. 

Three: Tchook. 

Four Tchaak. 

Five Rom-étak. 

Six: Killk-okk. 

Seven Ettgatanock, 

Right Tchokh-ottenokh, j 
Nine Tchakh-attanokh. — . 
Ten Tchom-khotako, = >’ 
Twenty Kaachatcho-khotako, ~~ 

Thirty Tchook-tchom-khotako, 

Forty, &c Tchaak-tchom-khotako, &«: 
I Kimméa.. 

Thou Kizé. 

He Tié. 

She- Tschii.. 

We Bouzé. 

You Souzé, 

They Tie nakie.. 

Husband ©. Kiskong;. 
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ed to accomplish that reform. in mocap hye science, Rant, 


tion which was then -in high repute as a seminary of 


friendship with the celebrated philologer Ruhnkenius, 
which ra naturally be ee to have had a salu- 
tary influence on the studies of both. It is rather a 
remarkable circumstance, however, that at this earl 
period, the inclination of Kant led him to devote his 
attention principally to philology, while the mind of 
Ruhnkenius was chiefly directed, by an apparently na- 
tural disposition, to philosophy. In their maturer years, 
as is well known, these dispositions were precisely re- 
versed. i 

In his old age, Kant dwelt with ] i pleasure 
on the recollection of his early p ological ‘studies, 
and delighted to have an opportunity of reciting pas- 
sages from his favourite classical authors. 

Tn hie youth, Kant had the misfortune to lose both 

his parents, who had scarcely the pleasure of witness- 
ing the dawning talents .of their son. The liberality 
of some friends of his family, however, still enabled 
him to prosecute his studies ; and after having com. 
pleted his school education, he repaired to the univer- 
sity of his native town. Here he applied with ardour 
to the mathematical, philosophical, and theological sci- 
ences ; and his pecuniary means being extremely slen- 
der, he contrived to support himself, in part, by assist- 
ing other young men in the prosecution of their studies. 
‘After he had finished his university course, he en 
for some years as a private tutor in several families, 
particularly that of a M. de Hullesen, at Arnsdorf; 
and during this period, he embraced the opportunities 
which his retirement afforded him, of collecting a vast 
store of knowledge, in almost every department of 
science. 
' Having attained his thirtieth year, and already diss 
tinguished himself as the author of several: philosophi- 
eal tracts, exhibiting great depth of thought, and ori- 
ginality of genius, he resolved to devote himself to the 
profession of a public teacher. With this view, hereturn- 
ed to the university, and took the degree of doctor, ac- 
eording to the usual forms, in the year 1755. ° A short 
time thereafter, he began to deliver lectures on logic, 
metaphysics, mathematics, and natural philesophy ; to 
which, at a subsequent period, he added the law of na- 
ture, moral philosophy, natural theology, and physical 
geography. Although his talents were now well known 
and justly appreciated, yet he remained in this situation 
fifteen years, before he obtained a professorship ; which 
was, at length, conferred upon him in 1770. From this 
period, he continued to discharge his duties, as a pub- 
lic teacher in the university of Koningsberg, with fideli- 
ty and success, until a few years before his death. He 
never changed, nor wished to change his place; riches 
and honours seem to have had no attractions for him ; 
and he is known to have declined several advantageous 
proposals that were made to induce him to transfer his 
talents to other universities. He died on the 12th of 
February, 1804, in the 80th year of his. age. ~ 

Professor Kant was a man of a very cheerful and so- 
cial disposition ; and his manners were genteel and affa- 
ble. He had none ‘of that awkwardness or reserve, 
which is generally held to be characteristic of the scho- 
lar-and the philosopher, He loved company, and was 
both inquisitive, and fond of communicating his own 
opinions upon all subjects. His moral character was 
unimpeachable; and he a to have been much 
esteemed in the circle in which he moved, » 

“Kant was well advanced in years, before he attempt« 
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‘=’ pieti i h tracted an intimate which he seems to have long meditated. In several of ? 
a, nie age tape lee tte his earlier productions, howeyer, he evidently appears } 


inaugural dissertation, in 1770, De mu 
que intelligibilis forma et principiis, he exhibited some 
of those peculiar views, which were afterwards more 
fully developed in his great work, the Critik der reinen 
Vernunft. This work was published in 1781. For se« 
veral years, it attracted no attention ; and the publish« 
er, it is said, was on the peint of destroying the sheets, 
as waste paper, when a sudden demand rapidly carried 
off the whole impression. From that period, the philo-« 
sophers of Germany were divided into professed parti- 
zans, and determined antagonists of the doctrines of 
Kant; and a multitude of publications issued yearly 
from the press, for the purpose of confirming or refu< 
ting them. : ; 

f a theory which produced so great a sensation in 
that country where it was first promulgated, and which 
is still considered by many as having completely demo- 
lished the old-metaphysical systems, some account will 
naturally be expected .in this work. ‘However difficult 
the task, we shall endeavour to exhibit such a‘ concise 
statement of the peculiar doctrines of the critical philo« 
sophy, drawn up from an attentive perusal of the writ- 
ings of Kant, and of his most eminent commentators, as 
shall, we trust,.in some measure, gratify the curiosity 
of our readers. ee'y, 

According to the opinions of the greater number of 
philosophers, previous to Kant, there existed a scienee, 
in which the principles of purely speculative reason 
were applied to objects beyond the sphere of the sen- 
sible world. The cultivators of this ‘science were 
agreed as to its reality ; however widely they might be 
at variance with respect to the degree of certainty 
which they ascribed to its principles, the extent of 
their application, and thé nature of their proofs. A 

mass of heterogeneous materials had been ga« 
thered together, wrought ep into a systematic form, 
and presented to the world as the result of abstract 
scientific investigation, upon subjects the most inter= 
esting to humanity. But, however rich in materials, 
and extent of territory, the teachers of this sublime 
philosophy had not been very careful to investigate the 
foundation upon which the system was constructed, 
nor to ascertain the precise limits within which its 
doctrines could be legitimately i Controver~ 
sies accordingly ensued; these ed to uce uns 
certainty doubt; and various contradi a8 
nions were successively broached u some of 
most important subjects of metaphysical inquiry. An 
ingenious individual, by a well directed objection to 


one element of this system,—the principle of causa« 
tion,— produced a sensation in the philosophical world, 
which ‘has yet scarcely ceased to be felt. _ We allude, 
of course, to the celebrated sceptical philosopher, Da- 


vid Hume. Against him it was in vain to ¢ontend 
with the old principles, because it was precisely these, 
the accuracy of which he disputed. His principal ane 
tagonists, however, instead of boldly meeting him upon 
his own ground, abandoned the field; left the whole 
science of metaphysics in jeopardy ; and made thei: 
appeal to another tribunal,;—that of common «sense. 
Here their triumph was easy and complete; for, al- 
though they entirely failed to rescue’ the science itself, 
whose very existence was at stake, from the dangers to 
which it was exposed, they, at least, for aitime, cons 
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trived to gai the ear of the public, ‘and to throw the 
sof thes oppoomt inte bade of wopopu, 
and. ightness and plausibility o 
De es ol ee ak cs 
Shilowphy of the schools. "The 
and more rigorous. y 
oracles of the former, i and common sense, 
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ity, instead of strict demonstration, was more easily 
aaiied and all disputes were soon disposed of, or 
aside as mere verbal controversies. The arbi- 
language, ‘which this philosophy introduced, 
satan cry may to bem ie ven of 
ies: ing which it 
drew all arts and sciences within its sphere, and 
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the meantime, the science of metaphysics, once 


¢ . 4 irretrievabl 
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tive . He was far from assenting to the 
pon tes Hume drew from ity peethinns 
which appeared to him to result from a too limited 
view of the subject in question. Had Hume enlarged 
his views, and exhibited the problem, of which his ob- 
jections embrace only a part, in its whole extent and 

ings ;—had these objections, in short, comprehend. 
ed, as they ought to have done, the whole of meta- 
physical science, it seems to be the opinion of Kant, 
that he would most probably have been led, by his 
natural sagacity, to the discovery of principles similar 
= tom ceaurmuce gicepp agate Bin cee co, 
Kot wuihsnere: lndsteSiesitignte:dtareassan OPM 
pr pects. caesar sasce sates eer the science’ 
ane a ics, w ith the successful 
result e inquiries of p ers in other depart- 
ments of science The i 


Logic having coarse Dt 


and their differences, but being 
cupied with the abstract forms iar to the under 
The* science of ics had likewise 


soars beyond experience, and is conversant in the re- 


to the objects of our experience ; 

to extend our knowledge a priori, u 

this % paca rw entirely abortive. 

us try, , Says ‘whether we shall not suc- 
Saniniemeiainn en solve ea con cngucelods 
ysics, by assuming, ¢ contrario, t jects are 
accommodated to the nature of our cognitive faculty ; 
supposition which accords much better with vp. weet 
‘ore 


of our possessing any ideas a priori, i. e: 
ee Crore given. Tis method is sirailar to: that 
of Copernicus ; who, when he found that he’ could not 
lam the motions of the heavenly bodies upon the 
hypothesis—that the stars revolved round the speo- 
ied whether he could not succeed better, by 
ing, that the spectator revolved, and that the stars 
ined at rest. : 
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culcates, will long remain as°a monument of the vast 
intellectual powers of its author. In order to convey to 
our readers some notion of the principles’ which this 
theory proposed to establish, it will be necessary for us 
to present them with a short abstract of the process 
of reasoning, adopted by the author in the work’ to 
which we have alluded. This abstract, indeed, can be 
ut a mere skeleton,—our limits will admit of nothing 
more; but we think it will exhibit the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Kantian system, in a much clearer point 
of view than the method which some have taken, of se- 
lecting a few of the detached principles and definitions 
of the critical philosophy, of which the application and 
consistency cannot possibly be perceived, without exhi- 
biting them in connection with the whole theory. With 
the view of rendering the following outline more ge- 
nerally intelligible; we have endeavoured to divest it, 


-as much as possible, of.all technical phraseology. 


That all our. knowledge cothmences with experi- 
sence, is a fact which cannot admit of a doubt. But it 
does not follow-from thence, that all our knowledge is 
derived from experience, as its only source: For it may 
be, that even those notions which we derive more im- 
mediately from experience, are made up of that which 
we receive through the medium of our senses, and that 
which our cognitive faculty, called into exercise by our 
sensual impressions, produces of itself ; which latter ad- 
dition it is difficult to distinguish or separate from the 
original matter, without long and constant habits of re- 
flection. ; 

If experience, in a philosophical sense, be the per- 
ception of objects as existing in a certain connection, 
-we must have a faculty of perceiving simply,and a power 
.of representing our perceptions in a certain (necessary ) 

he former we call sense ; the latter intellect, 

‘or understanding. All that we perceive, must be present- 
ved to-our senses under certain conditions, without which 
our pereipient faculty cannot be exercised. These are 
the necessary conditions of all perception,—as the eye is 
the necessary condition of all vision; and, as such, they 
are not first called into being with the objects, but must 
chave-existed previously, otherwise the objects could not 
shave-been ived. These conditions are space and 
time ; the former of the external, the latter of the inter- 
‘nal: sense, -and of all our perceptions whatsvever. All 
that.is perceived by the-senses, must be perceived un- 
aler these conditions; which must, therefore, be neces- 
sary, and have existed previously to all perception, al- 
though first evolved,-or, if we may use the expression, 
called into activity by external objects. That which is 
perceived under these conditions, however, is yet no 
experience: it must be represented, or conceived by 
the mind, as existing in. a-necessary connection. This 
depends upon the operation of judgment. A judgment 
is an operation of the understanding, by which two re- 
presentations,—those of subject and predicate;—are 
immediately combined with eachother. Of-such com- 
binations there are four species ; indicating the relation 
of the subject to the predicate, of the predicate:to the 
subject, of both together, and ef beth to the conscious- 
ness. To every judgment, one out of these ‘four classes 
of forms must apply; each must be determined according 

to these four modifications. If all thought (or coneep- 

tion!) depends. upon the faculty of judgment, so does all 

conception of objects. Through the above mentioned 

forms of the judgment, therefore, we derive the possibili« 

ty of conceiving objects. Objects may be conceived in as 
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many modes as there are forms of judgment. Objects 
in general, therefore, may hg conceived, ]. as one, as 
many, as all; 2. as something} as nothing, as, limited ; 
3. as substance or accident, as cause or effect, as common ; 
4. as possible, as real, as necessary. All that is conceiv- 
ed, must be conceived under these forms. But these 
forms, as we now view them, are not applicable to any 
objects. To say that something is possible, real, &c. 
has no meaning, unless something is added which ren- 
ders these notions sensible. This something is Time. 
That something is possible, then, means that something 
can exist at a particular time ; and so of the other forms 
of thought. But even these forms of thought, thus réen- 
dered sensible, are'still empty and without meaning, un- 
less objects are given us, to which they may be applied. 
The forms, possible, real, &c. convey, of themselves, no 
information whatever. I must have something given 
me, which I can call possible, real, &c. ; in siiort, I must 
have objects to subject to the operation of thought. But 
objects can only be given me through the medium of 
perception ; therefore the forms of thought can only be 
used with reference to objects‘of perception. As the 
form of our perceptions renders these perceptions pos- 
sible ; so likewise do the forms of thought render it 
possible for us to represent these perceptions in a cer- 


tain connection. They are, therefore, both a priori; 


the objects of perception, ¢.e. our experience makes 
them real. ats / SEITE § 
Hence we derive the following important results, It 
is in experience alone, that we can have true and real 
knowledge. All the objects which I would know, must 
be perceived under the forms of sense, and conceived 
under the forms of the understanding ; and, as such, 
they are called phenomena, i. e. objects of exverience, 
Whatsoever objects cannot be perceived under the forms 
of sense, are incapable of being conceived under the forms 


-of the understanding ; such, therefore, are called nou- 


mena, or things in themselves. These noumena, or 
things in themselves, cannot be subjected to the forms 
of sense; and, therefore, we cannot conceive or know 
them at all. The possibility of experience is the first 
principle of all our speculative knowledge. Whatever 
we cannot perceive under the forms of sense, and re- 
present in that necessary connection, which is deter- 
mined by the constitution of our understanding, is ab- 
solutely beyond the sphere of our knowledge. That 
which is so perceived, and subjected to the forms of the 
understanding, is known, That which is thus known 
is true. Our perceptions correspond with the objects: 
for the objects can only excite these, and no other per- 
ceptions in us; because, from the constitution of our 
nature, we are susceptible of no other impressions. ‘ 
What becomes, then, of our boasted speculative know- 


ledge from pure abstract reason? Things in themselves © 
are not cognizable ; yet, to convey information with re- . 


gard to these, was the professed object of metaphysics, 
Now, if we can acquire any such speculative know- 
ledge, it must necessarily have its origin in the nature 
of our reason.’ But in what does reason consist? In 
the faculty of drawing conclusions. A rational ‘con- 
clusion is the deduction of knowledge from some ‘prin. 
ciple—of the particular from the universal—of the con- 
ditional from the condition. In the principle of every 
conclusion, there is a relation between the condition and 
the conditional. This relation may be threefold: as 
that of the subject to the predicate ; of the principle to 
the consequence.; of the whole to the parts, But here 
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‘Kant we have ing except the mere form of the conclu- 
“=~ ‘sions. From whence does reason derive the contents, 
~~. ie. the matter? The ae 
yet the latter entir: i eason cannot be- 
“get this matter in ‘or it can produce nothing 
Bot the menara Isit innate? Impossible, Matter 


is an ¢ ; and objects cannot be innate in the mind. 
Reason, fo must (lerive it from some other quar- 


conditions must be sought, even 
This notion of the unconditional 


is nally peculiar to reason, and indispensable to its 
aetie? toe if the judgments and notions of the 


~ understanding are the materials of reason, and if these, 
as we have already shewn, are only the marks of cer- 
tain relations exi between the objects and our cog- 
nitive faculty, then the working up of these materials, 
the combination of these judgments and notions, can 
ve us no farther. information with regard to the ob- 
; , we can neither obtain nor extend 
our know means of reason alone. The ob- 
therefore, which the science of metaphysics 
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Such is the theory of Kant, as develo- 
ped in the Crilik der reinen Vernunfl, Notwithstand- 
ing our anxiety to exhibit at once a compendious and 
familiar view of this theory, we fear that much of what 
we have said on the subject will not be very intelligible 
to those, who have not previously been, in some 7 


We have, ‘however, purposely avoided 
rendering it still more obscure, by ing into any 
a whch artrer wn! of synthetic atsee 
; as possi ts 

@ priori, the critical notions 


iti y ae oa de- 
duction of the categories, &c. doctrines—upon 
~ which the stability of the whole system mainly . 
and which have, therefore, been treated at great 
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in the works of Kant and his commentators—we must _ Kant. 
leave to the study of such as are desirous of becoming ““\—"” 
more minutely acquainted with the principles of tran- 
scendental metaphysics. The results of the Kantian 
th may be stated, we conceive, in a few words. 
The first principles of our speculative knowledge are 
mere subjective forms, 7. e. forms derived from the con- 
stitution of the thinking being ; first, the forms of sense, 
or pure perceptions, (space and time) ; and secondly, 
the forms or notions of the understanding, (the catego- 
ries). These intellectual forms, or notious, however, 
ire reality by their application to our - 
tions, with reference to possible experience ; and, there« 
fore, we can have no speculative knowledge of things 
ond the sphere of experience. 
aving dwelt so much on the speculative part of the 
critical phi hy, we have left no room to enlarge 
upon subject of its practical principles, or those 
which relate to the theory of morals, Our practical 
reason, according to Kant, is au/onomic ; it determines 
merely the form of the will, and postulates freedom as 
a necessary condition. The moral law appears as an 
absolute imperative, and dictates, with rigid necessity, 
universal legality as the general rule of all rational vo- 
lition, without regard to any motives resulting from pa- 
thological feelin The ideas of freedom, immortality, 
and Deity, whi de placed entirely beyond the reach . 
Seay, Sie pots oF sheared eary ledges bt 
certainty, not as o eorctil Ww , but 
of potion faith, a 
Besides the critical investigation of speculative and 
ica) reason, and of the faculty of judgment, which 
considered as merely to a new meta- 
system, Kant, tow the latter end of his 
executed some detached of the system itself, 
with t originality, acateness, and consistency. Some 
time before his death, he meditated a work, which was 
intended as the key-stone of his whole system, and 
which was to have been entitled, The Transition from 
Metaphysics to Physics, in which he proposed to demon- 
strate application of his principles. The 
decline of his faculties, however, prevented the execu- 
me . this rg work, ae a 
n this country, the writin ant a to 
very little Waoeht and econbec uently, hin Charstter as 
a philosopher is very imperfectly appreciated. Those 
w curiosity has prompted them to inquire into the 
merits of his system, have generally been content to re- 
ceive their information at second hand, through the 
medium of expositions and translations, not always very 
perspicnous or very faithful. Hence it is not uncom- 
mon, to hear the name of the author of the critical phi- 
losophy associated with those shallow pretenders to sci- 
ence, who have occasionally started up, and centrived 
to impose _ the world, and to acquire an ephemeral 
repitation, y the display of crude, inconsistent, and 
absurd theories. We shall, therefore, conclude this ar- 
ticle with the testimony of two authors to the merits of 
Kant, whose names are both celebrated in the literary 
annals of their native country ; who had both studied 
the writings, and enjoyed the personal acquaintance, of 
the eminent een Sars in here ie and who are 
the less liable to icion of partiality, because they 
are both known >t xk — hostile val we — 
of his s relates principally to me- 
its of hi theory; the latter, 65 his clubester de w man 
and a phi , 
« The distinctions,” says Garve, “ which Kant has 
drawn between the beautiful and the sublime, in his 
Su 
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critical review of the faculty of judgment, harmonize 
extremely well with what he has said, in his moral wri= 
tings, of the dignity of man. Indeed, it must be con- 
sidered either as a happy throw of genius, or as the re- 
sult ofa most comprehensive power of thought, that, 
in those works of Kant which treat of the most widely 
different subjects, we always find that his notions are 
perfectly consistent, and even mutually tend to sup- 
port each pther.” And again, “ Our age, in respect to 
the progress which it has made in the sciences, will be 
particularly distinguished by posterity, as having, in 
different branches of knowledge, brought us nearer than 
ever to that Socratic wisdom, of acknowledging our ig- 
norance, and the limits of our possible acquirements. 
For this clearer indication of that which we do not and 
cannot know in speculative science, we are indebted to 
Kant; and this merit will assuredly remain to him, 
even if the efforts which he himself has made to en- 
large the province to which he had set bounds, or to fill 
up the chasms he discovered in stience, should not ul- 
timately be found to stand the test of future investiga- 
tions.” (Garve’s Miscellaneous Writings, vol. ii. p. 415.) 
Herder, in a work entitled Briefe sur Beforderung 
der Humanitat, expresses his opinion of Kant in the 
following terms: “ I have enjoyed the happiness of be- 
ing acquainted with a philosopher, who was my pre- 
ceptor. In the bloom of his life, he possessed the gay 
hilarity of a youth; which, I believe, still attends him 
in his old age. His open forehead, formed, as it were, 
for thought, was the seat of undisturbable cheerfulness 
and joy. The language that flowed from his lips was 
rich in thought ; wit and humour were always at his 
command; and his lectures were the most instructive 
converse. With the same spirit with which he review- 
ed the doctrines of Liebnitz, Wolf, Baumgarten, Cru- 
sius, Hume, &c. and prosecuted the investigations of 
Kepler, Newton, and the experimental philosophers ; 
he took up the new writings of note which a) ed 
from time to time—Rousseau’s Emilius and his Heloise, 
&c. as he did every new discovery m natural philoso. 
phy—subjected them to the test. of criticism, and al- 
ways returned to the simple and unprejudiced know- 
ledge of nature, and the moral worth of man. The 
history of man, of nations, and of nature, natural phi- 
losophy, mathematics, and experience, were the sources 
from which he drew his knowledge, and enlivened his 
conversation ; nothing that was worth knowing was in- 
different to him ; no cabal, no sect, no advantage, no 
ambition of a name, had the smallest charm for him, 
when compared with the extension and developement 
of truth. He encouraged, and even agreeably forced, 
his, pupils to exercise their own powers of thought ; 
for despotism was a ‘stranger to his mind. This man, 
whom I name with the highest gratitude and respect, 
is Immanuet Kant. His image is before me, and I 
contemplate it with pleasure.”? 
The following is a list of the writings of Kant: 
Gedanken von der wahren schdtzung der lebendigen 
Krafte, Koningsberg, 1746, 8vo; Allgemaine Nalur- 
geschiehte und Theorse des Himmels, 1755 ; Principiorum 
primorum cognitionis metaphysice nova dilucidatio,—a 
dissertation, or thesis, on taking his doctor's d , in 
1755; Eivzig moglicher Bemeis-grund zu einer on 
stration des Daseyns Gottes, 1763; Beobacht tiber 
das Ge whl des Schénen und Erhabenen, 1764; Triiume 
eines Geisterschers, Riga, 1766; De mundi ibilis at- 
que intelligibilis forma et principiis, Koningsberg, 1770, 
a dissertation, or thesis, on dbtainiag tis = 
ship. These, with a number of other tracts, in which 
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the author discovered an intimate acquaintance with 
the principles of the sciences, and depth and ori- 
inality of thought, were called and published by 
ieftrunk, in 3 vols, 8vo. Halle, 1799. _ 
In the following works, his iar views of meta- 
physical science were more fully devel 
Critik der reinen Vernunft, Riga, 1781 ; 3d edit. 1791, 
8vo. Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinfligen Melaphysik, 
1783, Metaphysische’ Anfangsgriinde y 4 Naturwissen- 
schaft, 1786. Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, 
1785; Critik der- Pissid sin Vernunft, 1788. Critik 
der Urtheilskraft, 1790. Melaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Richtslehre, 1797. | Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Tugendlehre, 1797. Anthropologie, in pragmatischer 
Hinsicht, 1798. . 

_ The biography of Kant has been attempted by va« 
rious individuals among his countrymen ; but a con- 
cise account of the life, and delineation of the charac 
ter, of this philosophér, with a perspicuous view of his 
doctrines, is still a desideratum, (z 

KAOLIN. See Porcetain. 

4 KARAK, or Garax, the Icarus of Arvian, is an 
~ on the see pe mt the Persian Gulf. It is 
about seven miles long, a’ ‘our bread, or, according 
to Captain Goodfellow, it contains twelve or thirteen 
square miles. At the north east end is a bay where 
there is a good anchorage, and which is commanded by 
a strong castle, built upon the extreme point. The 
island was uninhabited till the year 1760, when it was 
surveyed by a Dutch gentleman, who reported his ob- 
servations to the government at Batavia. He was ime 
mediately sent back, with several ships laden with ar- 
ticles necessary for building the and the town, 
and with a great quantity of European and Indian 
goods. Having completed their establishment, they 
carried on an active trade for six or seven years. A 
Persian prince, who lived at Bandareek, took possess 
sion of the island, and built several vessels, with which 
he carried on the trade of a pi 
Persians, however, s' 


in getting the island into 
their hands. 


The inhabitants, who, when the Dutch 


possessed the island, amounted to about 2000 or 3000, 


amount at present only to $00 or 400. They live by 
gardening and fishing, and manufacture a small quan- 
tity of eloth for their own use. - The part of the 
island is very rocky; but the eastern side, which is 
lower than the rest, is capable of cultivation. It-is well 
supplied with water from wells. Sir Jehn Malcolm 
proposed to our government, in 1808, to take. 
sion of the island, in order to get a 
of the commerce of the Gulf of Persia. It is situated 
in East . 50° 10’, and North Lat. 29° 11’. See 
Milburn’s Orzental Commerce, vol. i. p. 127; and Mac- 
donald Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire, p. 18, 468. ; 
ARATSCHAJI, or Karatscuotr, & tribe of Tartars 

dwelling at the foot of Elbrus, the most lofty mountain 
of the great ridges of Caucasus. The name Karatschai, 
is said to signify the Black Rivulet, arid by some other 
tribes, the people of this tribe are called Black Circas- 
sians, Their abodes are on the rivers Chursuk, Ku- 
ban, and Teberdeh, towards the northern base of the 
mountains bounded by the Abascians on the west ; and 
from the same people they are divided by various moun 
tains on the north and east. Lamberti conjectures, that 
the appellation Black Circassians, ‘has been given them 
from the dark and cloudy nature of their country. 

The personal a 


lete command ° 


Kaolins 
ll 
Karatschai. 
—— 


for some time, The - 


of the Karatschai is in ge- Personal 


neral handsome ; they are well shaped, their features ®ppearance. 
6 7 


Produc. 


Funerals. 


KARATSCHAL 


have large black eyes, 

pres Hore hina Ao a strong resemblance 
and none are ever seen with the broad 
eyes, which denote the blood of 
men wear woollen garments like 
bling a close surtout: the women, 

going abroad, dress in cloth and furs; but, in the 
her, have only a light under garment of 

When of more advanced age, a white 
over the head, but the younger 
females dS. ad silver lawn, and plait their hair, 


their backs after the Circassian fashion. 

The houses of the Karatschai are built of fir, with 

et Sen Were: have no fire places, wt bg 

extremely clean. sleep on carpets and pil- 
um resting a wooden eliseate little elevated from 
the ground. The principal utensils consist of a variety 
of kettles, which are brought by the coast of the 
Black Sea from Natolia. 

As the territory inhabited by this tribe is fertile, 
seundinrs = wheat, barley, eh and om ptr ob- 
tained by cultivation ; ty of game is caught in 
the woo. The Karte keep many sheep, asses, 
mules, and horses, the last of small size, but strong and 
— and admirably for travelling among 
the mountains. On growing old and unserviceable, the 

and mane are cut off, and they are turned out to 
feed in the woods, where become 
ing killed, the flesh is dried for winter provisi The 
Karatschai make a kind of beer resem a ro. 


Sete need ite Pee cteeeaniae the former 


is chiefly strong liquors being fi their re- 
ligious Formerly fond of pork, 

Loa ial leben 
Cabrecicnes wo the biears of Teeksahs i ihe 
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completed ; and it is even judged indecorous that he Karatschai. 
should sit in their tage Previous to marriage, the —v—" 


ts of the bride receive a kalim, or present, which 
is called the price of blood: and if the brid m be 
wealthy, he sends her a complete dress, which she puts 
on when conducted to him in the evening by a train of 
youths. On the wedding-day, an entertainment is gi- 
ven by each at their respective dwellings, but only to 
those of their own sex, excluding the tines and fost. 
vities ensue for three days, accompanied by particular 
dances, performed by the youthful of both sexes, In 
general, the Karatschai have only one wife; some 
—- them, however, have two or three, with whom 
they live in perfect felicity ; and, contrary to the prac- 
tice of other mountaineers, treat them with kindness 
and affection. The common people live with their 
wives, who are permitted to see and converse with 
strangers. Among the higher ranks, each wife has a 
separate habitation ; no one may approach her, except 
her husband, whose visits are never in the day-time, 
but only at night. Should the wife of a person of high 
rank have no ring, his male illegitimate offspring 
by slaves succeed him in all his prerogatives and pos- 
sessions, ually, as if they had been of lawful birth. 
Cases of pss mer or adultery become a matter of pub- 
lic interest. The seducer is conducted to the mosque, 
and there tried by the elders of the tribe, who banish 
him from their territories. The father turns his disho- 
noured daughter, and the husband his adulterous wife, 
out of the house, nor is either ever iven ; and some- 


times the affair terminates in the death of the offender. 


The disgraced family then quit the country, to conceal 
their shame. a 


Three different ranks seem to be acknowledged Difterence 
pone fe Karatschai ; first, princes ; secondly, nobles ; of rank. 
and 


ly, commons or ts; but all are tributary to 

the Circassians, yh ap irape ta su meth 
There are three families of princes, who are entitled to 
exact the attendance of the nobles in their equestrian 
excursions ; and they may, besides, take the use of any 
poevage Sines, doarided these be soon returned : but it 
not appear that they derive any revenues from the 
tribe. They marry the daughters of the Circassian 
nobles, who take their daughters for wives recip 
Thus, on the whole, th 


nt mat- 
1e elders in 


, which he is never 

permitted to enter, and disown him ; and should 
his conduct still ible, he is expelled from 
the vi for life. The Karatschai swear by the Ko- 
ran to their agreements ; and a violation of the 
LE ee cial iae cal 
to village. Gag be this penalty, the covenant 
may be renewed ; no instance is known of its being 
infoin a second time. 


necessaries, turn him out of 


c are brought up in a strict and commenda- Education. 


ble mannér. Many persons commit the education of 
their sons to the priest, or mulla, who instructs them in 
reading and writing, in which having obtained profi- 
ciency, they are appointed to chant Koran in the 
mosque. 

The Karatschai are the most polished and best dispo- 


’ 


KAR 


Karatechals sed tribe of any inhabiting the Caucausian momntains, 
—Y~" and surpass all their neighbours in mildness of man- 


Manufac- 
tures and 
trade, 


ners, The rich lend oxen to the poor; present them 
with donations; or find them such employment as en- 
ables them to subsist in comfort. Though easily ex- 
asperated, they are as easily pacified, and prone to 
a their errors. Treachery. isso rare, as 
scarcely to be known to them even by name. Should 
a native be guilty of it, or a stranger find his way among 
them as a spy, he would literally be cut to pieces. To 
the Kabardian princes, their superiors, they pay the ut- 
most respect. 

The Karatschai dwell in a fertile country, from which 
subsistence can readily be obtained: they are industrious, 
and practise agriculture, but are incapable of manufac- 
turing those articles which require skill. Their arms, 
which are guns, pistols, sabres, and daggers, they pro- 
cure from the Circassians. All the gloth of their apparel 
is manufactured by themselves, and it is, besides, much 
esteemed throughout the whole of Caucasus. The fe- 
males go little abroad, and are occupied in the manufac- 
ture of gold and silver thread, and in making clothes for 
the other sex. Their commerce is very limited. Furs 
of various wild animals, ébtained in the woeds and 
mountains, are either sold to foreign traders, or kept 
for carpets, whereon they kneel in prayer. A surplus 
of their woollen cloth, as also felts for carpeting and 
hoods, are exported to the Imirettians, and a Turkish 
fortress now occupied by the Russians, called Tschus- 
chukulee, or Sochumkalah, on the coast of the Black 
Sea. Some tobacco, of which they are excessively 
fond, is disposed of to the neighbouring tribes, who 
export it to Russia. 
by them with lead and sulphur: great quantities of 
cornel berries, which grow in the woods, are preserved 
in honey, and. sold to the Turks and Kabardians: 
but their own country being too cold for bees, they 
procure it from the latter for this purpose. From 
them likewise they get salt, and’articles of Russian 
produce ; and for their other commodities, are received 
in return, tobacco-pipes, which are in great demand, 
Turkish tobacco, otter skins, copper kettles, needles, 
thimbles, silks, and cottons. 

The Karatschai inhabit a village, sometimes called 
by the same name, and sometimes Elbrus, consisting 
of 250 houses, distant about ten miles from the north. 
ern base of the mountain, and thirty north-east of ano- 
ther mountain, called Dshuman-taw, at the confluence 
of the rivers Chursuk and Kuban. A tribe called 
Urusby, dwelling on the elevated ridge of Tschalpach, 
belongs to the same people, and is ruled by a Kabar- 
dian prince. The whole nation seems limited to 4000 
families, 

Very little is preserved of the history of the Karats- 
chai. Abulghasi Bahader Khan, the prince of Karazm, 
who bestowed so much attention on the history of the 
Tartars, is silent regarding them. But about the same 
period wherein he flourished, namely, the middle of 
the seventeenth century, they are mentioned in gene- 
ral terms by Lamberti, the Italian missionary. en re- 
marks that they spoke the Turkish language, and ex- 
presses his surprise how they could have preserved it 
in such purity, amidst the variety of surrounding na- 
tions. In his time they were invaded by oat the, 


mountaineers, who being repulsed, a number of women. 


in, military accoutrements were found among the slain, 
Being brought to the prince of Mingrelia, he promised 
great rewards to the Karatschai, if they could take one 
of these Amazons aliye. Both arms and accoutre- 
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ments were seen by Lamberti, who gives a very minute Karly _. 


One of these is likewise supplied. 


KAU 


description of them, Of lates years, the inroads of 


the Russians among the Caucasian tribes, and the de. Kauffman. 


sire of their government to become more intimately aca 
quainted with the territories over which they claim 
authority, have exposed some singular and interesting 
features in the history of the mountaineers by whi 
they are inhabited. (c): ; 

KARLY, or Cart, is the name of a village between 
Bombay and Poonah, where there are several excava« 
tions similar to those of Elephanta and Ellora, See 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol, ii. p. 163.; Moor's Hin« 
doo Pantheon ; and Mrs. Graham’s Journal of a Resi 
dence in India, / Se 

KARMATHIANS, See Carmaruians. 

KASAN. See Kazan. - 

KASHNA. See Kassina. 

KASIDEANS, or Assipeans, were a religious fraa 
ternity among the Jews, who bound themselves to 
adorn the porches of the temple of Jerusalem, and pres 
serve it from decay. Scaliger maintains, that the Es- 
senes were descended from them. 

KASSINA, or Casuna, is a kingdom of Africa, sis 
tuated to the north of the Niger, between the king« 
doms of Bornou and Tombuctoo. This kingdom has 
such a striking resemblance to that of Bornou in its 
soil, climate, and productions, as well as in its form of 
government, and in the manners of the people, that we 
must refer the reader, in those points, to an account of 
that kingdom. 

There is a considerable difference, however, between 
the two kingdoms, in language, currency, and in cers 
tain articles of their commerce. The currency of Kas« 
sina consists of cowrie shells, of which 2500 are equal 
to 10s. 1 Fa Sterling. The merchants of Kassina sup 
ply all other nations with the salt which is obtained from 
the kingdom of Bornou. The lakes in which this va« 
luable commodity is found, are 45 days march from 
Agadez, and are encircled by the burning sands of the 
Desart of Bi A thousand camels are employed 
in the caravans, which are engaged in this profitable 
trade. The other articles of commerce which the king« 
dom of Kassina affords, are gold dust, slaves, cotton 
cloth, senna, goatskins, ox and- buffalo hides, and ci« 
vet; and, in exchange for these, they receive cowries, 
horses, red caps, check linens, coarse woollen cloths, 
baize, small Turkey carpets, Mesurata carpets, silks, 
tissues and brocades, sabre blades, Dutch knives, scis~ 
sars, coral beads, small looking-glasses, and nuts, which” 
communicate a pleasant bitter by infusion. 

The rapidity of the Niger in its passage through the 
kingdom of Kassina is so great, that vessels are unable 
to ascend the current. In the proceedings of the Afri« 
can Association (1792), Agadez is said to belong to 
Kassina, but Horneman states, that it is tle capital of 
an independent kingdom called Asben. The city’of 
Cassina is 650 miles W.S. W. from Bornou, and 690° 
E.S. E, from Tombuctoo. It is situated in East Long. 
11° 34’, and North Lat. 143°. — 5; Magen 

KATMANDU. See Kuatmannv, sat aa 

KAUFFMAN, Angetica, an eminent female paint- 
er, was the daughter of an artist, and was born at Coire, 
the capital of the Grisons, on the 30th October, 1740. 
Her turn for painting was carefully cultivated by her 
father, who took her to Milan at the age of fourteen, 
and afterwards sent her to Rome, where she soon ac- 

uired the reputation which was due to her talents. 
a the year 1765, she came to England with Lady 
Wentworth, the wife of the British ambassador at Ve- 
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ice, and was there received in the most flattering man- to her majesty, an office which he held till 1716, Kell, 

aan Her happiness, however, was distined torbe of Having been seized with a violent fever, he died on xd ae 

short duration, The footman of a German count, who the Ist September 1721, in the 50th year of his age. a 
his master, contrived to himself intro- The following is a list of the principal works of Dr.. - 


The ion, however, was soon discovered; and it | An Examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
was only ‘ing him £300, that he came under an_ with some remarks on Mr. Whiston’s New heory of the. 
obligation to return to Germany, and cease to molest Earth. Lond. 1698, A second edition of this work 
va ities wisniol on lls eeites of te oppenrns & L187 . we aol 

name of ; and, after a residence of seventeen ntroductio ad Veram Physicam. Lond. 1702. A new, 
years she returned with him to the Gri- edition of it appeared in 1736. ; 

Sometime afterwards she settled at Rome, An edition of Euclid, with two tracts on Trigono<, 

her house was the resort of artists and men metry, and the nature of logarithms, 1713. 

ius of all countries. She died at Rome, onthe  Introductio ad Veram , in 1701, which 
5th November, 1807, in the 67th year of her age, and was afterwards translated into 
pa aa aye say ale a pa ic funeral, which Pin pees Se ical Transactions, are, *, 
was under the direction of the celebrated Canova. 1 the Laws of Attraction, and other Physical 
KAZAN, or Casax, is a city of Russia, and. capital Phil. Trans, 1708. No. 315. p. 97. 
Soe EEO G28. Oe Dome. situates oo, Fe 2. Of the Laws of Centrifugal Force, 1708. No.. 
high of the rivulet about five versts to 317. p. 174. 
the left of the Volga. _It consists of a fort, built. 3. The Newtonian Solution of Kepler's Problem of. 
with stone—of a town, built of of several finding the true motion of the Planets, &c. &c. 1713.. 
suburbs, one of which is inhabited by the Tartars. No. $37. p. 1. a * 
There ure here several churches built of stone, and 4. queedam infinitam materic divisibili- 
eleven convents. At one end of the town is a cloth tatem sp 1714. No. 387. p. 82. , 
SPEPSIY. HO POOR, of. HE, i HOegNe Dy gee an ations on Mr. John Bernoulli remarks on 
vernment at a fixed price, purpose of clothing hinds Be one tripetal Forces, with a new 
the soldicrs. It has also been celebrated for its solution of the Problems, 1714, No. 350. p. 91. 
manufacture of Russian leather. the convent of — See our life of Joun Bernoutut, for an account of. 
Sclandowa, which is situated about two versts from our author's quarrel with that mathematician ; and our. 
the tdwn, on the river isa school for the article Fiuxions, for an account of his dispute with 
education of the Tartars, who are instructed in the Leibnitz. 
Russian and Latin in the elements of KEITH is the name of a town and parish of Scot- 
sophy, and in the of the Christian land, in the county of Banff. The new town of Keith, 
Saainter 5a apebiy them. 08, proaches, pense 0 sien was founded in 1750, by the Earl of Findlater, npon a 
the see of an archbishop. garrison of the city barren moor, which was let in lots of 30 feet by 70, 
consists of three regiments, for the use of whom there Manufacturers speedily formed establishments, and the 
es The surrounding is fertile town gradually increased. Flax dressing, spinning, 
inw oats, &c.; and to the and east and weaving, afford employment to many of the inha-. 


fine oaks, which are conveyed bitants. In 1791, the ion of the town was - 
i was 1075. In 1800, the population of the whole parish 
‘consumed by fire in 1749 and 1752. Its distance from was 3289; and in 1811, it was $952. See Sir John 


i 
i 
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Moscow is 400 miles east, and from St. Petersburgh Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, vol, v. 

660 south-east. It is situated in East Long. 49° 3’, _ KELAT. See Mexnan, 

and in North Lat. 55° 45’. KELP is the produce of the burning of certain Fyct,, 
KEFT, Kerur, or Corros, is a town of si- as particularly specified under that article, and rendered: 

tuated on a canal made from the right bank of the Nile. useful in the arts, by the quantity of soda and of neu-. 

Ata to the north of the town, are the ruins tral salts which it contains, being in the form of green- 

of a temple. There is a lake about 300 paces ish or blueish masees approaching to black. It has be-. Importance 

long and 200 broad, to the east of the high ground of ‘come an of great attention to individuals, from.% *e!p- 

the old city, which seems to have been a reservoir for the valae which the manufacture of it adds to those 

peat the town. Over the canal which rises landed estates which have any extent of sea shore. 

to the south of this, are the remains of two bridges, adapted to the raising of the fuci; and by public bo=, 

one of which has five piers, but no arches, large stones dies, especially the Highland Society of Scotland, it is 

being laid from one to another. Distance from cherished as an important internal resource, by which. 

Cairo 250 miles” East Long. 32° 0’, and North the wealth of the is extended. This active bo« 

Lat. 25° 50’. bo tens made many exertions for discovering 
KEILL, Jowy, a celebrated mathematician and na- means of cultivating it to advantage, and of turne 

tural philosopher, was born at in the year ing it to account in the other manufactures to which it, 
1671, and studied in that uni under the cele- pl acc In the first volume of their prize essays 

brated Dr. Gregory. In 1694, he entered Balial Col- transactions, we have, from the late Dr. Walker, an 


cellent account of the manufacture, in the state in 


where he acquired considerable ex 
by privaty ladores bel expetientesat phi: which it at the time when the essay was writ- 
te acess Oe ae as ten; with valuable stions for improving 
professor of natural - In 1708 he = and for enlargi manufacture, by the 
was elected a fellow of the Royal In 1709, he vation of sea-weeds, We have also the su t 
went to New England, as treasurer to the Palatines, extended observations his successor, ame- 


pa a tt Melle rte About the mineralogy of the Scottish isles. Considerable precau- 
711, he was appointed by Queen Anne, decyyilerer tions are required, both in the gathering, drying, and 


Kelp, 


Chemical 
analysis of 
kelp. 
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burning of the fuci, in the treatment of the ashes, in 
their fusion, and the degree of exposure to the ait du- 
ring these processes, as the alkali is apt to be dissipa- 
ted, by neglect or excess, in a variety of particulars. A 
knowledge of the most advantageous process in burn« 
ing is still a desideratum ; and, at the present moment, 
(1818,) the Highland Society holds out the promise of 
an honourable testimony of its approbation, to the au- 
thor of the best satisfactory experimental account of 
that subject. : F 

Till very lately, it seemed a matter of difficulty among 
manufacturers who putchase kelp, to assure themselves 
of the comparative value of different cargoes. The rO- 
cesses of chemists for estimating the amount of li 
contained in it had been various, and some of them ap- 
peared to imply a degree of trouble in the manipula- 
tion, which was too inconvenient, and perhaps too un- 
certain, for habitual application to mercantile use. To 
remove this disadvantage, was bne object with the 
Highland Society, for which they offered two of their 
prizes. In consequence of which, we have two judici- 
ous essays of the subject, both deemed worthy of the 
proffered mark of encouragement, one by Dr. Fyfe, and 
another by Mr. Parkes. The first of these is most ex- 
tensive in its objects, and in a form best adapted to di- 
reét application to practice. Meritorious new discover- 
ies ate sometimes inferior in utility, to the well execu- 
ted task of rendering those available which are already 
made, pointing out the most judicious choice among 
many proposed expedients, and removing from the 
minds of those concerned all discouraging impressions 
of the difficulty of the subject. This essay has for one 
chief object the comparison of kelp and barilla; an im-. 

rtant problem, as leading us to discover how far the 
euestic falls short of the foreign article, and what hope 
may be encouraged of rivalling the latter in the mar. 
ket, without the aid of the questionable policy ofa 
heavy duty, tending to exclude from our manufactures 
the employment of the cheapest article. We shall fol- 
low the order in which the subject is treated in the es« 
say now mentioned. 

The soluble part of any fair. sample of kelp, is sepa- 
rated by boiling it in water, after it has been duly com- 
minuted. The or of it that was found in the 
experiments of Dr. Fyfe, varied from about one-third to 
two-thirds of the whole. The constituent parts of it are 
ascertained by two different processes ; the one consists 
in the application of the different chemical tests to the 


whole in a state of solution, the other in making it , 


yield its saline ingredients in a crystallized form, by 
the process of evaporation. The effects produced on 
the vegetable colours show the presence of an alkali, 
either uncombined, or in union only with the carbonic 
acid. This is well known to be soda. A quantity of 
potassa likewise exists in it, and shews itself, by giving 
with tartaric acid a precipitate, which is soluble in the 
muriatic acid. There is no neutral salt with an earth 
or metallic base. The existence of such a compound is 
excluded by the superabundance of free alkali, and this 
absence is confirmed by the employment of the tests, 
by which such base would be detected. The presence 
of sulphuric acid is shown, by a precipitate formed 
with the muriate of baryta, and which is not soluble in 
muriatic acid. The presence of muriatic acid is shown, 
by the insoluble precipitate the muriate of silver form- 
ed when it is hi bi 094 et silver. .Other ex- 

iments were made, which the following ingre« 
Fients, besides the alkal, were found to be pedi) 
in 100 grains of the saline matter. 


‘ ‘ 
LP. . 
eh 
Carbonic acid and sulphuwretied hydtogen, © 64. 
ur, . . . . . . , » ol 
Sulphutic acid, =. www Ob 
Muriatic acid, . . . * . F 19.1 
Insoluble matter, ; 5 5 


These were in combination with as much of the al- 
kaline bases as was sufficient for their saturation. Ex- 
periments were made, to shew in what state of combi- 
nation they existed, by observing what salts make their 
bad in evaporation ; but these are now supers 

ed by the subsequent ingenious researches of Dr. Mur: 
ray, on the analysis of mineral waters and the waters of 
the sea, (see the Z’ransactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vols. vii. and viii.) : from which it appears, 
that the same solutions afford neutral salts differing in 
chemical constitution according to the process by which 
these formations are separated ; and consequently, that 
all the knowledge that is within our reach is obtained, 
when the proportions of different acids and bases con- 
tained in any mixed solution are determined. These 
ingredients were the same in the saline matter procured 
from different specimens of kelp, though in various prox 
portions. 

The principal object which was wanted, was an 


in different specimens of kelp. Mr. Kirwan had em- 
ployed a solution of common alum, and judged of the 
quantity of alkali by the quantity of aluminous earth 
which the solution was found capable of precipitating 
from the sulphuric acid, to which in that substance it 
is united. By this method, he shewed in a paper, con- 
tained in the Irish Transactions, that Cannamara kelp 


contained of soda . -  . ~ 8.437 per cent. 
And when deprived of sulphur by 4487 

the action of carbonic acid, : 
Strangford kelp, R ; 1.25 


Professor Jameson made experiments on different 
kinds of aay by the application of this test, and also 
by that which was first recommended by Dr. Black, viz. 
the neutralization of an acid of given strength. In his 
experiments, 


J : Ibs, 
Norway kelp contained in 100Ibn -  . wk 2 
Shetland do. of indifferent value, - s . 2:8 


Lewis do. . . . . . 211 
Arran do. . . . . - . . 3k 
Good Islado. > ie ’ : . 1 
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Dr. Fyfe very properly gives the preference to the 


method of Dr. Black, as simpler and more easily em- 
loyed by all who have any interest in knowing the va« 
Tue of different cargoes; and the strength of the acid 
must be in the first place perfectly known. This is 
conveniently done by using sulphuric acid, the strei, 
of which is readily ascertained by its specific gravity. 
A given weight of kelp reduced to powder, is mixed 
with a given weight of boiling water, allowed to remain 
in mixture several days, and frequently shaken. One 
half of the clear solution is poured off, and this is satu. 
rated with the acid, litmus paper being employed as 
‘the test of the point of saturation. The quantity of 
acid which it has required is ascertained by using a 
small measure divided into grains, in adding the acid 
in successive portions. The results of this test on 35 
specimens are given, from which it appears that the 
proportion of alkali varies from 1 to 6 per cent. and that 


easy Method of 
method of ascertaining the quantity of alkali contained yeaa 
© propor- 


tion of al- 
kali, 
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Kelp, fected by the union of the carbonaceous matter of the ists brought from various countries. By the charter of ‘Kelse. 
Kelso: weed with the oxygen of the acid, and has therefore the re-establishment from the royal founder, which “—“~—~ 
—v~" exactly the same ra(ionale with the process already makes part of the chartulary se in the Advo- abbey of 
nientioned, to which soaper’s lees are subjected, by the cates’ Library, Edinburgh, 4s-well as’ by éther politi: Kelso. 
artificial mixture with carbonaceous matter, cal and historical documents, it appears ant ifs posses- 
Means of From some ingenious experiments of Dr. Fyfe, one sions, privileges, ‘and immunities, were great. The 
increasing ya)yable practical result was obtained; that the quan- abbey had its original charter of confirmation from 
the alkali. sity of alkali in kelp may be increased, by sprinkling Pope Innocent II. In the chartulary already men- 
sea-water on the weed while it is drying: During hot tioned, is to be found a bull of Pope Alexander IIT. 
weather, when it is nearly sufficiently dry, this might allowing the abbot to wear a mitre, and other pontifi- 
be done without much risk ofa retardation to the ma- cal distinctions, and to be present at all general 
nufacture, by the occurrence of the rains, to which our ‘councils. Innocent III. granted some important pri- 
uncertain climate is so liable, Perhapsa similar sprink- -vileges to the abbey, and in particular exempted the 
ling might be employed during the burning of the abbot from all episcopal jurisdiction. He and his 
weed, especially when at any time the heat is too pow- clergy, notwithstanding their removal, retained the 
erful, and the combustion too rapid. churches of Selkirk and Roxburgh, “ and the tythes 
KELSO, a. market town of Scotland, in the coun- with the schools of Roxburgh.”. They had various 
ty of Roxburgh, is.situated on the north bank of the churches granted to them at different times ; among 
-'fPweed, at its confluence with the Tiviot. In ancient others, thoseof Sprouston, Makerston, Greenlaw, Hume, 
writings it is called Palco, and spmetimes Kelkow, &c. Keith, Gordon, &c. &c. The Tyronensian’monks. are 
but. its etymology is quite uncertain. Kelso extends said to have been particularly attentive to agriculture 
about half'a mile along the sloping ground, on the and thearts; and to have maintained within their monas- 
bank of the river; and the plan of the town is uncom. __ teries husbandmen and mechanics, the profits of whose 
monly striking and convenient. A spacious square is — labour formed a part of the funds of the establishment. 
near the centre, from which six streets diverge in dif- Many persons of distinction have held the office of ab- 
ferent directions. Mr. Pennant, who visited Kelso in bot, among others James Stuart, natural son of James 
1772, observes that it is built much after the manner -V. The rental contained in the chartulary, is curious, - 
of a Flemish town. He perhaps alludes not so much but much too long for insertion in a work of this na~ 
to the general aspect of the town, as to the awkward ‘ture. Upon the forfeiture of Francis, Earl of Both- 
fashion which then too much prevailed, of placing the well, admiral of Scotland, James the VI. granted the 
gables instead of the fronts of the houses towards the ~ superiority of the abbey to Sir Robert Ker of Cessford, 
street. This clumsy contrivance has now given way the ancestor of the dukes of Roxburgh. i Sg 
to a better taste, and the square and. principal streets this venerable structure was in a great measure de- 
contain many neat, and some elegant shops and dwel- faced and demolished, in consequence of the civil and 
ling houses, built of the beautiful freestone of Sprous- religious struggles ‘that prevailed, especially at the 
ton quarry. Slates are now substituted for thatch, glorious era of the Reformation, yet the principal part 
which used to be employed in covering the older of it was probably early used as a Protestant place of 
buildings. The square was for many years deformed worship; and in the seventeenth century, it under- 
by an old and ruinous town-house, which was taken went considerable additions and repairs, in order to fit 
down several years ago. In March 1816, the founda- it for a Presbyterian church. From this time it was 
tion of a new and elegant one was laid, which is now the parish church, till the year 1771, when a false 
nearly finished, (Jan. 1818.) The building, carried alarm being spread during public worship, that the 
on by subscription, under the liberal patronage of the building was falling, it was never again used. This 
Duke of Roxburgh, contains on the ground floor a -alarm was the more easily excited, as there was pre« 
piazza, surrounded by arcades, which is intended for viously a popular fear, grafted on a traditional prophe- 
a market-house. The principal story, adorned with cy of Thomas the Rhymer, that the abbey would fall 
simple Ionic columns, and surmounted by a balustrade, when it was at the fullest. (Vide notes to Scott’s 
s contains the town-hall, and other apartments. Minstrelsy of the Border, vol. iii.) From this time the 
jong of The greatest ornamentof the town is theabbey, found- building was neglected, till the late duke William of 


ed by David I. about the year 1128, of which a large 
part has resisted the ravages of time, and the desola- 
tions of border wars. This pious prince, before he suc- 


ceeded to the throne, and while he was earl of Cum-”~ 


berland, had planted a colony of monks, of the order 
called Tyronensis, at Selkirk. These he attempted to 
establish at the ancient city of Roxburgh ; but finding, 
as we are told, in the preamble of the charter, that they 
could. not be properly accommodated there, he re- 
moved them to the church of the Holy Virgin, at Cal- 
cow, (Kelso.) This church was delivered up to the 
monarch, for this purpose, by Robert, bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, in whose diocese it then was. In the deed 
of conveyance, he declares it |<‘ salutam et ab omni sub- 
jectione et exactione liberam,” and allows the monks 
and abbots of Kelso to receive ordination, and other 
sacraments of the church of Rome, from any bishop 
they pleased in Scotland, or Cumberland. . For their 
accommodation, David caused to be built a magnifi- 
cent abbey and monastery, in the Saxon style, by art- 


’ 


Roxburgh caused an ugly modern aisle, and a part ot 
the po ee wall to be removed ; and the present duke 
James has had almost the whole of the modern defor- 
‘mities taken away, by which means the transept, and 
-many windows and side arches of the original abbey 
are displayed, The wd of the building is Saxon, . 
with a slight mixture of Gothic. ‘The central tower is 
about ninety feet in height. There is none of that 
exuberance of ornament, for the quanti and nicety of 
-execution of which the neighbouring abbey of Melrose 
is remarkable, and there are no remains of niches for 
images or statues, But the arches are clustered with 
admirable strength and beauty, and those which sup- 
port the lantern are truly magnificent. (See Civit Ars 
~CHITECTURE, Plate CLXVII. Fig. 2.) _ ‘ 


-, During the border wars, Kelso is recorded to have 


-been no less than three times burnt down by the Eng- 
lish, It appears surprising, that religious houses, 
which exhausted so much of the wealth of the nation, 
and were deemed its: greatest pride, should in so many 
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gularly organised on. this model in Scotland: These Kelso. 
novel, institutions tend to preserve a humane, social, —“\— 
and independent spirit, among the lower orders, and 
a kindly intercourse between and their superiors, 
to whom they look for counsel and assistance in con- 
ducting them; and also to counteract some political 
evils of great and alarming extent. 
Kelso, though it be the most populous town in the Government. 

county of Roxburgh, is not the county town. , It was 
erected into a b of barony, as is believed, in 1605. 
It is under the jurisdiction of a baron bailie, and fifteen: 
stent-masters, or town-councillors, of whom a majority 
(eight) are nominated by the duke, or his bailie; and’ 

remainder by the five incorporated trades, and the 
merchant and butcher companies, one from each. 

The small revenue of the town arises chiefly from an 

annual tax, or stent, levied on the inhabitants, chiefly’ 
according to their rents. The weekly market is held 
on Friday, in the » where a great quantity of 
grain is sold, and entirely by sample ; and whither mer- Markets. 
chants from Berwick often resort, to for expor-. 


purchase 
. tation. There are three great markets held here near: 


Whitsuntide, and three about Martinmas, at which 
farm-servants of all descriptions are hired. More agri-’ 
cultural business is transacted regularly at Kelso, than 
een oes she and ahe-adjehsineg 
system of» » in e adjoinin 
counties, is deemed a modti for the ecliiey at latgey 
and the farmers are men of great skill and enterprize, 
and not unfrequently of capital, though many have suf- 
fered severely from the pressure of the two last years. 
Kelso owes its support chiefly to this class, and their 
hamerous dependants ; its articles of trade and manu. 


Society, which is nes flourishing, 
though only of five years ae its prize ex- 
hibitions, and sales of stock, in place, Horti- 
cultural Society, of a nature, and supported 
chiefly by practical was soon after institu- 
ted, goes on w 


neighbourhood are well accommoda- Libraries. 
ted in ee ab et car by three subscription libra- 
the instituted about sixty years ago, under 
.”? There are also two 
penaqovete the Kelso. Mail, instituted in ri a 
Mr. James Ballantyne, now of Edinbyrgh, and sti 
published twice in the week; and the Weekly 


’ A for suppl the ind! of the 
i x ying the indigent town Dispensary. 
= « nr rence instituted 
about forty years The late excellent’ Mrs. Baillie 
of Mellerstain (Jerviswood), was its chief original pro- 
moter. A commodious building has been more re- 
cently erected for carrying on the designs of the chari- 

; and there are in it rooms capable of admitting a 
surgical cases, Fever-wards, on a small scale, are 

immediately to be added. 

A handsome, and much-wanted men was built Bridges, 
the Teviot about 25 years ago, a little above its 
uence with the Tweed. The new bridge over 

Tweed, called Kelso abridge, was begun in 1800, to 
supply the place of one which had been swept away 
by the overflowing of the river in 1797. It consists 
ol five noble iptical arches, and is one of the chief. 
artificial ornaments of the place. It was built by Mr. 
Murray, under the direction of Mr. Rennie. The ex- 
pence, with the approaches, &c, amounted to about 
£18,000, ‘ 
I 
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found in a charred state, on a tiled pavement; also Kelso. 
— pieces of glass and brick, which exhibited marks “~~ — 
0 e. = 7 

On the meadow still called St. James’ Green; one of St. James’s _ 
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In the beautiful peninsula immediately o posite to 
Kelso, to the west, and at the extremity of the parish, 
stands the very last crumbling fragments of what was 


Kelso. 


——— 
Roxburgh 
Castle. 


once Roxburgh Castle, so much celebrated in Scottish 
history. It 08 built on the north bank of the Teviot, 
on a mount rising about sixty feet above its level. The 
castle was defended by a deep moat, supplied with wa- 
ter from the river, in connection with which it would at 
any time have been easily insulated. Indeed, the streams 
of Tweed and Teviot approach so near above the cas- 
tle, and then diverge, that it might be easy to convert 
it, and the whole adjoining ground, into an island; 
and this probably was sometimes done, for the defence 
both of the castle, and of the ancient town of Rox- 
burgh, which stood near it. Camden says—“ This cas- 
tle was anciently called Marchidun, from its standing 
on the marches ; and, for its natural situation, and out- 
ward fortifications, was exceedingly strong.” Early 
in the twelfth century, we find it mentioned as a place: 
of national importance; and it is at various intervals 
recorded as the arena of bitter and extensive hostility 
—as having often changed masters—and as the scene 
of the birth, imprisonment, marriage festival, and death 
of kings. James II. of Scotland lost his life while be- 
sieging this fortress, then ‘in possession of the English, 
His forces and artillery were drawn up on the north 
side of the Tweed, opposite to the castle, in a part of 
what is now the Park of Fleurs; and while trying a 
piece of wooden ordnance, it burst and killed him. 
A holly tree still marks. the place where this disaster 
is said to have happened ; and some of the older inha- 
bitants remember the vestiges of a village which stood 
near the place, and was called Fair-Cross.. The name 
is supposed by some to have originated in an exclama- 
tion of James’ widowed queen, on seeing the body of 
the fallen monarch, “ There lies his Fair corpse ;” 
which, approaching in sound to the other name, and 
falling in with a favourite religious association, might 
easily give rise to the altered name. On the following 
day, James III. then only seven or eight years of age, 


» was crowned at Kelso; and his gallant motl_er, anima- 


Roxburgh. 


ting the drooping spirits of the chiefs, by telling them 
they had still a king, and, shewing him to the army, 
roused them to new and more vigorous exertion. In 
a few days the castle was taken, and in a great measure 
destroyed. It underwent, however, a partial repair; 
and was again put into a fortified state by the lord pro- 
tector Somerset, in the reign of Edward VI. It finally 
fell into decay, after the happy union of Scotland and 
England, which rendered such strong-holds unneces- 
sary. Yet it is to be regretted, that the very spot 
where it stood should retain no mark of its former ex- 
istence ; and.perhaps something might yet be done, at 
a. moderate expence, to prevent the last lingering ves- 
tiges.of its ruins from utterly disappearing. 

The ancient town of Roxburgh, which stood in a si- 
tuation of much peril, .on a part of the sloping ground 
between the castle and the junction of the rivers, is re- 
corded to have been a place of considerable extent and 
population, where courts of justice were held, at which 
the king sometimes presided. It was one of the four 
most ancient royal burghs of Scotland ; and, though 
fragments of the foundation are sometimes turned up 
by the plough or spade, not the slightest external trace 
of it is visible. The church of St. James, which was 
in or adjoining to the city, was founded, according to 
the Chronicle of Mailross, (Melrose) in 1134. In at- 
tempting to trace its foundation, upwards of thirty years’ 
ago, a considerable quantity of wheat and barley were 


the 

Scotland, is annually held on the 5th of August. Of 
this fair, one half of the customs is drawn by the ma- 
gistrates of Jedburgh ; the other by the Duke of Rox- 
burgh; and the jealousy of the mhabitants of Kelso for 
the honour of their superior, gave rise frequently, when 
the former came to maintain their privilege by “ riding 
the fair,” to tragi-comical squabbles, which are now 
succeeded by perfect harmony and peace. A of 
the old church of Maxwell, which, as well ag St. James’, 
is in Kelso parish, was standing a few years ago ; and, 
till lately, the ground adjoining the place where it stood 
was used as a place of sepulture. veral tombstones 
are still to be seen; but the plough, desecrating the 
shot, and, if not protected, they will speedily va- 
nis 


Our limits permit us to add but little respecting the Scner 


cm 


scenery of Kelso, which renders it an object of 
attraction to travellers. The town, viewed from 
neighbouring heights, seems the centre of an amphi- 
theatre formed by finely wooded rising grounds; and 
the lovely streams, ee their pretty islets) having - 
united their waters, flow powerfully, with many noble 

windings, through a richly cultivated vale. The prince- 
ly mansion of Fleurs, which was built by Sir John Van- 
brugh about the year 1718, with its fine terrace and 


"park, command varying prospects of beauty and mag- 


nificence. But it is scarcely possible for language to 
describe the charms of the i which opens on the 
traveller, as he approaches Kelso on the west, by the 
road passing Roxburgh castle. Mr. W. Wilson, a re- 
spectable artist of London, a native of this place, has 
made it the subject of some justly admired pictures. 
The approach also from the south by Maxwellheugh, is 
exquisitely diversified with objects of rural beauty, and 
possesses, indeed, all the softness and grace of an Ita- 
lian landscape. The view from the library is also very 
fine; and the prospect from Kelso bridge of Ednam 
house, the abbey, and town; at a greater distance, 
Fleurs,- Springwood Park, Wooden, Hendersyde, and, 
in the back ground, the romantic Eildon hills, &c, is 
most justly admired. (7) 
KENDALE, Kewrpats, or Kirxpy ry Kenpat, is 
a market town of England, in the county of Westmore- 
land. It stands in an agreeable valley on the west side 
of the river Kent, which is crossed by three bridges. 
The town consists of one spacious and well built street, 
having several narrow streets branching off from it at 
right angles; and of another main street, called Stram- 
mongate, in both of which the houses are chiefly built 
of hewn limestone, and covered with slate. The streets 
are well paved and lighted. On the éast of the town 
flows the river Kent ; and on the west is a long row of 
hanging gardens. The church stands at Kirkland, with- 
out the town. It is 180 feet long, and 99 broad. It 
has five aisles, and a square tower with eight good bells. 
There are also a meeting-house for Presbyterians, one 
for Quakers, two for Methodists, and a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel. The town hall is a ‘* very elegant build- 
ing ;’ and the butcher market, which was built about 
twenty-three iow ago, is neat and convenient. A new . 
gaol,, with cells underneath, has been recently erected. 
The principal ‘charitable establishments are, a free 
grammar school, on the west side of the church-yard, 
which is well endowed, and has-exhibitions to Queen’s 


reatest fairs, and most ancient, in the south of fair. 
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land, is the south-east point of Kent. Between New 
Romney and Hythe is Romney Marsh, a deposit from 
the sea. Its soil and agriculture will be afterwards de- 
scribed: At present we shall confine ourselves to a 
short notice of the embankment which ‘preserves it 
from the sea. This is a great dike, called Dymchurch 
Wall, Its perpendicular height above the marsh, is 
from 15 to 18, or 20 feet. On the side next the sea, 
it shelves to the distance of upwards of 100 yards. The 
width of the top of this embankment is from 15 to 30 
feet; its length nearly three miles. The drainage is 
effected by sluices, passing under the banks, each ha- 
ving two pair of flood-gates. These gates permit the wa- 
ter In the marshes to pass off when the tide is low, and 
prevent the sea-water from coming in when the tide 
is flood. The management of the drainage is vested 
in the lords of 23 adjoining’ manors. The expence is» 


_ defrayed by a levy per acre: It+amounts to about 


£4000 per annum. After passing Hythe and: Folk- 
stone, we come to Dover, where the chalk cliffs are of 
considerable height. The Straits of Dover, where nar- 
rowest, between Dover and Cape Griznes, is 183 miles ; 
and the distance between the piers of Dover and Ca- 
lais, 23 miles. The depth, in the middle of the strait, 
is from 18 to 24 fathoms. The shore; from Pepperness 
to Deal, is composed of sand-downs, a quarter of a mile 
in breadth: The South Foreland forms the east point of 
the Kentish shore. Opposite to the town of Deal, and 
four miles distant from it, are the Goodwin-sands, run- 
ning parallel to the shore for the space of 10 miles. 
The nature of these sands is singular: At low water, 
those parts that are dry become so hard and firm that 
they cannot be penetrated ; but, as soon.as the tide co- 
vers them, they become extremely soft and loose. The 

are divided into two parts by a very»narrow channel. 
The form of the north part is triangular, and about 34 
miles long, and 2} broad; The north end of this part 
is six miles from the coast. The south division is 34 
miles long, but only about one-mile broad in its broad- 
est part. At the other extremity it is a narrow point, 
which is only three miles from the coast. The road- 
stead between the Goodwin-sands and Deal, is called 
the Downs. _Its length is about eight miles; its width 


about six; its general depth from eight to twelve fa- 


thoms. As the Downs are sheltered by the Goodwin- 
sands from the east winds, they form a grand rendez- 
vous for convoys, and a station for. the North Sea fleet 
in time of war, Vessels also stop in this roadstead to 
discharge, or take pilots to or from the Thames. =Af- 
ter passing Sandwich, we arrive at the isle of Thanet, 


which forms the north-east land of Kent. The shores 


of this isle are in general composed of chalk cliffs... It 
is separated from the mainland by the Stoure, which 
was formerly so wide and deep, that vessels passed by 


means of it from the Downs into the Thames. At pre- 


sent, Richborough Castle, which formerly defended. its 
entrance, is considerably inland ; the sea having formed 
new lands, or receded on this side of the island. On the 
contrary, it is continually encroaching on the. north 
side towards Reculver. After passing Ramsgate, we 
reach the North Foreland, about six miles distant from 
the South Foreland. This is supposed to be the Can- 
tium of Ptolemy. It is the north-east promontory of 
Kent, and forms the south point of the gulf of the 
Thames, Round this foreland, to the west, lies Mar= 
gate, of which, it is observed, that it is so directly ex- 
posed to the north, that a vessel sailing from it on a 
north 3 east course, would not strike the land till she 
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reached the coast of Greenland, in latitude 75°; a 
distance of 1880 miles. The-isle of Sh forms the’ 
east side of the ‘entrance of "the river Medway’; ‘it is ~ 
separated from the mainland by the cha?mel called the 
Swale, which was formerly the passage into the 
Thames, for vessels coming round the North Foreland. 
Shepey is eight miles long, and three broad ; ‘the north 
shore is composed of clay cliffs, 80 feet high. On the 
north-west point is the town of Sheerness, at’ the en- 
trance of the Medway. The roadstead; called the Nore, 
lies opposite the north end of Shepey island. Pro- 
ceeding up the Thames, ‘the first place on the Kentish 
bank of that river, is Gravesend; which is the termina~ 
tion of the port of London. Above Gravesend ‘are 


Woolwich, Greenwich, and Deptford. 


The principal rivers which intersect or bound this Rivers. 


county, are the Thames, Medway, the two Stoures, 
the Darent, the Cray, and the Ravensbourne. The 
Thames touches Kent first at ord ; below Erith, 
it receives the Crag and Darent. The isle of Grain 
bounds its entrance on the south, being separated 
from the mainland by a boat channel, called the Serag; 
this island is composed of low marsh soil; embanked 
fromthe sea. The Medway is more properly a Kent~ 
ish river; it has four sources, only one, however, isin 
this county: the united streams flow to Tunbridge, - 
near which place the river again divides; but, again 
uniting, it flows from Yalding, in a winding course to« 
wards Maidstene, and thence to Rochester and Chat 
ham. Below Chatham it loses all its beauties, passing 
through a flat, marshy, and unpicturesque county, but 
still preserving its devious course. It falls. into the 
sea at Sheerness, near the exit of the Thames. The 
tide flows nearly as high as Maidstone. From Sheer- 
ness to Rochester, a distance of nearly 20 miles, it is 
so deep, and the reaches so convenient, that many of 
the largest line of battle ships, when out of commission, 
are moored here. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Medway was.made navigable to’ Tun- 
bridge. The greater and lesser Stoure unite near Ash~ 
ford; they separate at Canterbury, and i 
below that city, having formed three small islets: from 
Canterbury its course.is north-east; to the isle of Tha-« 
net ; it falls into the sea at Pepperness. | 


There is only one canal in the county, the military ca- Military ca- 
nal which begins near Sandgate. It extends from this nal. 
place, nearly in a straight direction, along the coast, till — 


it passes Hythe, when it takes the course ‘of the hills 
which skirt the marshes, and terminates at Cliffend in 
Sussex, a distance of about 23 miles. Its breadth is 
about 30 yards, its depth 6 yards. It has also a raised 
bank to protect the soldiers. As this canal was.con« 
structed entirely for military purposes, the- martello 
towers may be mentioned in connection with it: These - 
are built on the sea-beach, generall 
three-fourths of a mile from one anothers. They extend 
from near East Wenbay. to’: Dymchurch, | The-largest 


is atthe latter place. There are two wells in Kent de- Wells, 


serving notice, one at Sheerness, and the other at 
Queensborough. The first is of the astonishing depth 
of 328 feet, 150 feet of clays &c. and. the remainder 
chalk, The water is so abundant, that it has never 
been lowered more than 200:feet. Its quality is fine 
and soft, and its temperature rather above that obtain- 
ed from most wells, It is computed that the bottom of 
this well'is 200 feet below 2 ee npaetbe gery of the ad-« 
jacent sea. The bottom of the other well at Queensbo- 
rough, is said to be 166 feet below the bottom of the 
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The depth of this well is 281 feet, and 
water is nearly as great as that derived 
well at Sheerness. 


most _— winds in this county, are the 
north-east the ‘south-west. The former is most 


sea. 
of 


scuiedepiyeipemenctty ridge of hills. With 
better a ridge of hi i 
to rain, Kent may be esteemed a comparative- 
It is also very healthy ; except ‘near 
and the other low marshy grounds. 


The upland farms of West Kent; 7. The 
Kent; and 8. Romney Marsh. The soil of 
lanid in the isle of Thanet, is a light loam on 
a Caer Re mennne! 

soil of the marshes is a clay, 
shells. The soils in 
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of them, there being only'a very lit- 
tle mar! in .” Of these shells there is a great 
variety, both of univalves and bivalves. The most ex- 
tensive and im t chalk pits in Kent, are at North 
Fleet and Greenhithe, near the banks of the es, a 
little above Gravesend. These chalk pits onnect~ 
ed with the range of chalk hills, which forms the boun- 
dary of the marshes nearly all the way from Cliff to 
Caroling. The depth of these chalk pits is 100 to 
150 feet perpendicular. An immense number and va- 
riety of animal remains are found here. Teeth of dif- 
ies of sharks have been met with; infinite 
numbers of the various species of echini, some of which 
are most curious and elegant in their form; and contain 
chalk of the purest quality.” A very beautiful species of 
cornu ammonis is very frequent. ‘“ The forms, and the 
very substance of the shells, are preserved through the 
have been deposited ; 
the coleran alone is dischar, Some have been en- 
tirely with flint, which assumes the exact fi- 
gure of the shell.” The chalk and flint of these pits 
are both considerable objects of commerce. The form» 
er is burnt for lime, ei on the spot, or where it is 
to be used. The flints are exported in vast quantities, 
even to China; and the potteries of Staffordshire con- 
sume many thousand tons annually. In some parts, 
these pits are many feet below the level of the Thames. 
In the manor of Bethersden, there were formerly quar- 
ries of marble much esteemed, and used for the orna- 
mental parts of building ; but it is now little used. It 
is of the grey turbinated kind, and bears a good polish. 
The Kentish rag-stone abounds on the southern shore 
of the Medway, near Maidstone. _ It is used for troughs, 
gravestones, enews the sea walls on the coast, 
virengthening hia of bridges, paving roads, parti- 
cularly in the Weald ; and ly, much been used 
to mend the roads near London. As it is calcareous, it 
iz also burnt into lime ; and, as the lime is very pure 
and strong, it is often sent in small casks to the West 
Indies to refine sugar. It is also used for stucco work. 
It may be mentioned, that in the year 1418, 7000 can- 
non balls were made by the orders of Henry V. from 
the Kentish rag-stone. ‘The cliffs, in the isle of She- 
pey, abound in pyrites, from which copperas was first 
made so early as 1579. These cliffs are rented by the 
=o ers, who employ the poor inhabitants to 
lect the pyrites. The action of the waves is conti- 
nually washing them out, or loosening them from the 
cliffs. Many hundred tons of copperas are now ex- 
ported annaally, Other fossils are likewise found in 
the cliffs of this isle; large nodules of petrified wood, 
a8 well as a vast number of different kinds of fruit ; and 
animal remains, such as the thigh bones, tusks, and 
grinders of an elephant, two species of tortoises, &c. 

The otily mineral water of any celebrity in Kent, is 
that of Tunbridge Wells. It is a chalybeate, and near- 
ly equal in strength to that of the German Spa. The 
efficacy of this water in several complaints, aided by 
the purity of the air, and the beauty of the scenery pear 
Tunbridge, attracts much company to it during the 
season. There is also a mineral water near Dulwi > 
similar in composition and quality to that of Epsom ; 
but it is not used. : 

There are very few counties in England so celebra- 
ted for its agriculture as Kent. The bean husbandry 
of East Kent ; the general arable husbandry of the isle 
of Thanet ; the hop plantations near Canterbury and 
Maidstone ; and the cherry orchards in the vicinity of 
the latter place, as well as the wood husbandry of the 
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Kent. Weald, have raised it to this eminence; but especially chalk hill, that runs from Folkstone to Detling, they _ Kent. 
—\~" the bean husbandry of East Kent, and the general hus- yield timber for ship-building, but principally hop poles. eery se” 


bandry of the isle of Thanet. It is seldom easy to point 
out the causes, which improve or retard the agriculture 
of any district ; but with respect to Kent, there can be 


On the chalk soils, the pesvallies woods are ash, willow, rey i 
and hazel. On the stiff clays, oak, bircl.and beech. ferent dis- 
The rich flat lands near Faversham, Deal, and Sand-ticts. 


Tenures. 


Gavel kind. 


Husbandry 
of the dif- 
ferent dis- 
tricts, 


little doubt that its excellent husbandry is, in some de- 

ree at least, owing to the peculiar tenure of its lands. 

he property is very much divided ; there being few 
extensive possessions that are not intersected by other 
person’s property. There are few copyhold or customa- 

ry tenures. The yeomanry of Kent, so long and so 

justly celebrated, are rather increasing than diminish- 
ing. But what distinguishes Kent, is the tenure of ga- 
vel kind, which prevails over it. ‘The law of gavel 
kind comprehends the joint inheritance of all the sons 
to the estate of the father; and should the father sur- 
vive, the inheritance divides to his grandsons, if there 
are any, or else to his daughters.” |All brothers may 
jointly inherit the estate of a deceased brother ; and 
nephews and nieces are, in their degree, entitled to the 
same division of property. “Several acts, abolishing this 
tenure with regard to particular estates, have been pass- 
ed; but all lands in this county are presumed to be sub- 
ject to it, till the contrary is proved. Gavel kind lands 
do not escheat to the king, as lord of the manor, of 
whom they are holden, except in cases of treason; and 
by the law of gavel kind, a moiety is due to the widow 
of all the estates, possessed by the husband either at 
the marriage, or during her coverture. By this law 
also, the proprietor may alienate his estate at the age of 
fifteen, provided it is done by feoffment. The number 
of freeholds in the county is said to be about 9000, be- 
sides the large estates belonging to the dean and chap- 
ter of Canterbury and Rochester, and other corporate 
bodies. The size of farms varies very much. In some 
of the rich lands, they are so small as 10 or 15 acres; 
but where the land is poor they extend from 300 to 
600 acres. 

We have already seen, that the soils of the different 
districts into which Mr. Boys divides Kent, vary very 
much, This circumstance, together. with local situa- 
tion, &c. render the agriculture of each also different 
in a considerable degree. It will, therefore, be proper to 
give a brief view of the agriculture of each. 1. The 
general routine of the crops in the first district, or the 
isle of Thanet, on its lighter soils, is fallow, barley, clo- 
ver, wheat, with occasionally pease instead of a fallow ; 
or beans, wheat, barley, on che richer lands. Canary, 
raddish, mustard, spinach, and cabbage, are also grown. 
The arable jaar t is, in every point of view, ex- 
cellent. It is remarkably well ploughed, flat, without 
furrows. The crops are kept extremely clean by hand 
and horse hoeing, and the produce is commensurate to 
the natural goodness of the soil, and the care and skill 
bestowed on the land and crops. The harvest general- 
ly begins about the first week of August. Sheep and 
cattle are fattened on the marsh lands, The condition 
of the farmers in this district, is such as might be ex- 
pected from this character and account of its agricul- 
ture. They are intelligent, respectable, and in easy 
circumstances, On the chalk lands of the second dis- 
trict, or the upland farms of East Kent, sainfoin is ex- 
tensively cultivated. On the loamy soils, the routine 
is barley, beans, wheat, or fallow, oats, clover, wheat ; 
and on the stiff clays, fallow, wheat, beans, barley. The 
harvest is from 14 to 18 days later than in the isle of 
Thanet. In this district the woodlands are extensive, 
principally between Rochester and Dover, and on the 
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wich, which form the third district, are almost entirely 
arable. The lighter soils produce abundance of wheat, 
beans, barley, oats, and se; the stronger, beans, 
wheat, and canary seed, on these lands, if very rich, 
wheat and beans are often grown alternately for a se- 
ries of years, or canary oat is sown in place of wheat. 
The hop grounds near Maidstone, Canterbury, and 
Sandwich, which constitute the fourth district, are, as 
the name implies, almost entirely under hops. Round 
Canterbury, they extend to nearly 3000 acres. The 
best hops are grown here and in the vicinity of Sand- 
wich. The most productive soils are a rich loam, with 
a subsoil either calcareous or of brick earth. The hops 
grown near Maidstone, are inferior in quality to those 
of Canterbury and Sandwich, caused by the inferior na- 
ture of the soil. In the neighbourhood of this town, 
there are extensive orchards of from 10 to 15 acres, 
planted with apples, cherries, and filberts. _Sometimes 
these are grown in the hop plantations. These fruits 
are principally sent to London. The isle of Shepey, 
which forms the fifth district, contains only one-fifth of 
its area arable land. Beans and wheat are grown al- 
ternately on the arable lands, which are very rich. The 
quality of the wheat is very good, its weight sometimes 
reaching 64 pounds the Winchester bushel. . On these 
lands, clover, oats, and barley are also. cultivated. 
Lambs and sheep are fed on the upland pastures ; the 
more forward sheep and cattle on the marsh lands, ‘The 
quality of the soil on this isle, has been much impro- 
ved, by applying cockle shells, great quantities of which 
are thrown up by the sea. On the upper and west side 
of the upland.farms of West Kent, great quantities of 
timber and underwood are produced. ops, fruit, 
corn, grass, timber, and coppice wood, occupy the bor- 
ders of the Weald and of Surry. On the gravelly and 
sandy soils near Deptford and Blackheath, early green 
pease, turnips, rye, winter tares, clover, ‘oats, &c. are 
grown. There are a few dairies of small size. On the ™ 
Downs, in this district, sheep are fed. The waste and 
common field lands are very extensive. Wheat, oats, 


‘barley, rye-grass, clover, turnips, and beans, are grown 


in the Weald of Kent, which is principally an arable and 
woodland district. The timber is very valuable; but 
the arable husbandry, and the crops, in consequence of 
the wet nature of the soil, the badness of the roads, &c. 
is far behind that of most other parts of Kent, The last 
district is Romney Marsh, and the marshes contiguous 
to it. These have long been celebrated for their un- 
commonly rich pastures. It is computed, that the: 
number of sheep kept here, exceeds what are kept on 
the same quantity of ground in any otler:part of the 
kingdom. The arable lands, which, in consequence of 
the high price of corn, are more extensive now | 

they were formerly, are extremely productive of wheat, 
beans, and pease. A 


Besides this rapid and brief sketch of the) agricul- Imple- 


yy ments, 


ture of the various districts of Kent, it will: be 
to notice farther particulars of the crops generally culti- 
vated, with reference to the county at large; but pre- 
viously, the implements used in its agriculture must be 
noticed. Of these, by far the most im t and singu- 
lar is the Kentish turn-wrest plough. To those who 
have never seen it, but who have been accustomed to 
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Kent. immemorial, are somewhat smaller than such as are shores; and for that purpose they erected forts, which _ Kent,, 
employed in other parts of the county. ee were under the direction of a particular officer, called 
Manufac- The manufactures of Kent are few and unimportant. Count of the Saxon shore.’ the Anglo-Saxons 
tures. Silk, which was long manufactured at Canterbury, is obtained possession of England, Kent i ee of 
now giving way to cotton. The first mill for making their kin loms, which was. founded in the year 454,. 
white paper, was erected near Dartford, but the most and ended in 823, The Saxon kings of Kent discharg- 
extensive paper mills are now at Maidstone and Dover. ed the office of Counts of the Saxon shore, in their re-. 
There are salt-works near Sandwich, and in the isle of gal capacity: and when England was formed into one 
Grain ; large copperas works at Whitstable and Dept- kingdom, this post was revived in the Lord Warden of 
ford, and in that part of the Weald which borders on the Cinque-ports, Boys’ sat. of Kent; Mar. 
Sussex, there are furnaces for casting iron, The gun-  shall’s Southern Counties ; ulies of England and 
powder mills at Deptford and Faversham carried ona Wales, vol. vii. and viii, ; Campbell’s Survey of Great. 
very extensive business in time of war. At Craigford Britain. (w. =) ‘ 
there are large works for bleaching and printing ; ‘cali- KENTUCKY, one of the United States of North 
coes, sacking; and hop-bagging, are made in different America, derives its name from the er Ken- 
arts of the county; but the woollen manufacture, tucky, by which it is traversed, -and lies between 36° 
which formerly raised to wealth and eminence many 30’, and 39°10’ North Lat., and between 82° 50’, and 
Kentish families, no longer éxists in any extent or im- 89° 20’ West Long. . It is about 300 miles long, from 
portance. One of the largest flour mills in the king- north to south; its greatest breadth is 180 miles, and 
dom, is in Canterbury on the Stoure; it is upon a most its least width 40. Its superficial extent is about Bounda. 
excellent construction, and grinds and dresses 500 quar- 50,000 square miles. On the whole of its northern Ties. 
ters of corn weekly. side it is bounded by the Ohio, through a length of 
Fisheries. The oyster fisheries of Faversham and Milton, and 645 miles. This river separates it from Indiana terri- 
of the Sivales of the Medway, are celebrated for the tory for 525 miles, and from the Ohio territory for 125. 
uantity and quaiity of the oysters they produce. On the east it is separated from Virginia by the Cum« 
rom Faversham and the adjacent parts, the Dutch berland mountains, and by Big Sandy river, for 80 miles. 
have sometimes loaded 100 large hoys with oysters in On the south it is divided from Tennessee by the pural- 
the year. The Medway, was formerly celebrated for lel of latitude of 36° 30’ ; and on the west it is sep: 
its salmon and sturgeon, but little of either is now ted from Upper Louisiana, by the Mississippi, for 60 
caught. At St. Margaret’s Bay, between Dover and miles, ; 
the South Foreland, large quantities of small but very Kentucky was originally divided into two counties, 
delicate lobsters are caught. ; 1 ag Lincoln and Jefferson, and afterwards into 42; but it 
Commerce. The principal commerce of Kent consists in sending is now divided into 54, and sends 10 representa« 
corn to’ London, by the Medway and Thames, in hoys, tives to Congress. The south-east part of this state is 
carrying from 300 to 500 quarters each, They return mountainous. The principal mountains are the Cumber= 
with grocery goods, &c. land mountains, which bound the state for about 80 
Poor-rates, The money raised for the poor, in the year 1776, miles on the south-east. The country below the moun- 
was £86,832 ; the average of the years 1783-4-5, was tains is hilly for some distance; but the great of 
£112,994; and in the year 1803, the poor-rates the state is agreably uneven, and formed of gentle ele- 
amounted to £213,989, the maintenance of each poor vations. The whole coun below the mountains 
person being £5, 2s. 95d; there were 41,632 relieved; rests upon an immense bed of limestone, from 1 to 20 
the rate on the population was fourteen shillings a-head. feet thick, but usually about eight feet below the sur- - 
There were 190 friendly Societies, and four in each face. 
100 of the population members of these societies. The soil of Kentucky is in general good. It is ei- goiJ ana 
Population, _ The population in the year 1700, was 153,800; in ther black, or tinged with a brighter or deeper vermi- agricul- 
the year 1750, 190,000; and, in 1801, 317,800.. The lion, or resembles dark ashes. Wheat was at one time ture. 
returns in 1811 were as follow: the principal grain that was cultivated; but nomoreof - 
Houses inhabited, .......... . 62,063 itis now raised than is consumed in the state. Much rye’ 
Families occupying them, ..... . 72,265 is raised for the distilleries. Maize is cultivated to a great 
Fiouses building, > "5 Payee owns 628 extent. Hemp has lately been the principal article of 
Houses uninhabited,......... + 1671 produce. An ordinary crop is about from 700 to 1000 
Families employed in agriculture, . . 27,077 weight the acre.. Barley, oats, flax, cotton, and tobac- 
Families in trade, manufactures, &ce. 27,996 co, are raised ; and it is said that 50, 60, and even 100 
All other families, .......... - 21,192 bushels of grain have been produced upon an acre, Of 
Malan Pet Ue ee Sarre 183,500 wheat, or rye, 30 bushels is the ordinary produce. Ken- 
Wemmles,'. a. 3 ue wee obs ose, 189,595 tucky is well covered with timber.» The princi; al 
- trees are the elm, the beech, the ash, the juniper, ‘the 
Si eh ca ned te, sare © \e OT S;090 sugar, the coffee, the papaw, the hackberry, and the. 
Population in 1801, ......... 317,800 cucumber, : wate 
: The mineralogy of this state has not been much exa- mineralo- 
Increase, ...... hed Ay EO ree 55,295 mined. Iron is found in various places. It is well gy. 
fitted for hollow ware, but not for malleable iron. A 
History. The history of this county is perhaps as interesting valuable gold mine has been discovered between Cum- 


and important as that of any other county in England ; 
but our notice of it must be very short. The Cantii 
inhabited it at the Roman conquest; they are supposed 
to have been a Roman colony. When Cesar invaded 
it, it was divided into four principalities, It was in- 
cluded in Brittannia Prima. The Romans appear to 
have paid particular attention to the defence of its 


berland river and Greenriver. Copper, su hur, cop- 
peras, and alum, have also Me Nite ia 
obtained from the earth in the caverns on. Greenriver. 
Coal is found in abundance, and in some places 
there is an appearance of potters’ clay, An im- 
mense quantity of marble, of a greyish cast, finely va- 
riegated, and susceptible of a high polish, has been 
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uatting, with one hand embracing the right knee, 
br the a of the other put under the left buttock, 
It was enclosed in four distinct wrappers. First, a man- 
tle of cloth and feathers, exactly like those worn at this 
day by the chiefs of Wakush and Owhyhee. Second, 
a hal of cloth, manufactured after the manner now 

ractised by the natives of the Sandwich and Fegee 
islands. In both these, the material of the cloth is nei- 
ther flax nor hemp, nor the product of any vegetable 
known in America as an indigenous plant ; and the pre- 
paration, the twist, and the manner of connecting the 
threads, is wholly unlike any fabric of the present indi- 
genes, or the European emigrants. Dr. Mitchill, and 
the most distiguished persons of New York, were de- 
cidedly of opinion, that there was a wonderful simili- 
tude between these cloths, and various cloths brought 
from the Pacific islands, with which they compared 
them. ‘The hair of the mumniy is a brown sorrel, or 
dark chesnut, and not either a sandy orablack. Third- 
ly, the next wrapper was a deer-skin, whose hair had 
been cut away by a sharp instrument, that had left in- 
cisions on the hide, exactly like those on the pelt of a 
beaver by a hatter’s knife; and, fourthly, the outside 
envelope was a deer’s skin that had been simply dried, 
without any cutting, or marks of any kind. 

Dr. Mitehill conversed with Mr. Gratz, the pro- 
prietor of the great cave, who confirmed the account 
we have given of its extraordinary length, windings, 
and saline contents. Mr. Gratz was persuaded that 
the chambers of this cavern had been formerly used as 
places ofrefuge. He had found heaps of mockasons, or 
coverings for the feet, all worn more or less, and thrown 
by like old shoes, and the materials and workmanship 
of these were completely different from those practised 
either by the red or the white men. 

There are in this state five celebrated hot springs, 
or licks, namely the higher and lower blue springs on 
Licking river, from some of which streams of brinish 
water are said to issue. 

The climate of Kentucky is moist, though it is said 
to be salubrious, except in the vicinity of ponds and low 
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tisms, and inflammatory fevers, then prevail. The ex- Kentueky.. 
tremes of heat and cold are unknown. In 1798, the “-\— 


maximum heat was 89° of Fahrenheit. In rin 
Wo an of He sears ees reine delightful A eed 
from the south-west blows during half that"ime. The 
very cold winds are all from the north and west. The 
winter generally lasts about two months, and is so mild, 
that cattle subsist without fodder. 


The principal rivers are the Mississippi, the Ohio, the givers, 


Big Sandy, the Tennesee, the Kentucky, the Green river, 
and the Licking river. The Kentucky rises in the 
south-east of the state, and runs through a north-west 
course of 280 miles, where it empties itself into the 
Ohio, by a mouth 250 yards wide. It has a rocky and 
irregular course, through banks generally rugged and 
precipitous. In the winter tides, it is navigable for 
boats of a considerable size for 180 miles ; but at Frank. 
fort they can pass only during half the year. Green 
River rises in Lincoln county ; and, after an irregular 
westerly course of 280 miles, runs into the Ohio, 120. 
miles below Louisville, It is at all times navigable for 
loaded boats for 80 miles. Licking river runs into the 
Ohio, by a mouth 150 yards wide, after a course of 180 
miles. It is navigable about 70 miles. 

The princi: 
Frankfort. Lexington stands on an able plain, 
about 120 miles in circuit, which is half encircled by 
Kentucky river for a course of 60 miles, so that it is no« 
where more than 20 miles from the town. It is the seat 
of several flourishing manufactures; and contains a_ 
handsome presbyterian church, a church for the Ba 
tists, one for the Episcopalians, a college, and 4326 in« 
habitants. The seminary, which is called the Tran-~ 
sylvania university, is under a board of 21 trustees, and 
has a president, 5 professors, and a teacher of French. 
The number of students, exclusive of those of medicine, 
is about 70. The library contains 1500 volumes ; and 
the annual revenue is about 2700 dollars. Frankfort, 
which is the seat of government, is situated on the east 
bank of the Kentucky, about 30 miles from Lexington, 
It has a population of 1090 inhabitants. 


The following Table contains a view of the manufac- Manufac- 
tures, 


grounds. In the winter, and early in the spring, the 
ground is generally very muddy, and colds, rheuma- tures of this state in 1810. 
Number.’ Value in Dollars. 
Tanneries jee 6 Vetule eee, Hides tanned 70,432 8,255,212 
Distilleries . . . . 2000 Spirits. . . . Galls. 2,220,773 740,242 
Looma SS ss 245450 Cloth ~ . . . Yds. 4,685,375 2,057,081 
Hemp : erty, 2 A SUERTE o, Vcc ORs a 5,755 690,600 
Maple sugar MPS ah MS career tart ime a Rg 308,932 
Powder mills . . . . . 58 Powder . . . Ibs. 115,706 38,561 
Fulling mills . . . . . 33 Cloth . . Yds. 53,038 78,407 
Salt works f PeAt ties ccee Salt . Bushels 324,870 324.870 
Saltpetre stow # SEN hee ROI | Pree ys 33,648 
Paper mis *s. > 6 ete iS Paper . + . Reams 6200 18,600 
Rope walks. = 6 the nae Cordage Tons 19915 - $93,400 ° . 
Cotton bagging manufactories13. | Bagging Yds. 453,750 (159,445 ep 
Spinning.machines . . . 15 Spindles 1656 4 
Forges Pate Waite. - 
FURNES oii cicl cate Sea : 
Total value 5,098,998 


The principal articles of export, which are hemp, 
wheat, and acco, are carried down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans; and the imports are 
brought up these rivers from the same place. The 
amount of exports, in 1801, was 626,673 do 


The legislature of Kentucky, called the general assem Govern- 
bly, meets on the 1st Monday of November, and consists ™ent- 


ofa senate and a house of representatives. The members, 
who aré limited to 38, are chosen by districts, and re- 


_ tain their seats for four years ; and one-fourth must be 


towns in this state, are Lexington and Towns, 


Kentucky, rechosen anni 


presentatives, limited to 100, are elected on 
the first Monday of every August. They must be 24 
old, and citizens of the United States ; and must 
Tevet Ulta plecalling Fears in the tite, ‘and 
the last of them in the county or town which they re- 
p , to whom the executite 
vernment is entrusted, is elected by the people once in 
four years, and must be out of office at least seven years 
before he can be chosen again. He must be an Ame- 
eh curiae Ppa cick! age, and must have resi- 


the governor dissents from any bill, it cannot become a 
law unless it is again agreed to by a majority of both 
ians, and Methodists, are the lead- 


; the Baptists being the most, and 
T are a few 


pee Rot ye es Foamy csi 
Exiseons Predineie’ 
clergymen, whose dcrines are with afew exceptions 
ictly Calvinistic. . 
This part of America was well known to the India 


phat 
railysctld in 
trict in 1782. Tn 


History. 


in 1754 and 1769. It was again 
Daniel Boon in 1770. The first fa- 
it in 1775. 
Virginia, and into a separate dis- 


Ist June 1792, it was received 
first settlers were harassed 


sactions of the Society of the Antiquar ies of Scotland, vol. 
i. p. 61, 62, ‘sn dob. 1818. Very copious informa- 
tion 


ing this state, may also be found in Mi- 
chaun’s rast t0 the Westward of the Alleghany Moun- 
ae 
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16, 17, &e. 
Jouw, a celebrated astronomer, was born 
at Wiel, in 


duchy 
1571, and was the son of Kepler, a 
officer in the army, eth balcbidates had 


He was sent in year 1589 to Tubingen ; 
1591, he studied mathematics at the univ: of 
, under the celebrated Maestlinus, who in 
life, made an oration in favour of the Coperni- 
“which is said to have turned the attention 

to the true system of the universe. He was 


K EP 
first admitted to the of bachelor, and afterwards Kepler. 
to that of master of phil y ; and after studying the. -—~— 
ology, he undertook the duties of the ministry for a short 
time. His passion for science, however, induced him 
to withdraw his views from the church, and to devote 
his whole leisure to his favourite studies. In 1594, he 
was invited to Gratz in Styria, to fill the mathematical 
chair in the university of that city ; and it seems to 
have been after he accepted of the appointment, that 
he embodied those speculations respecting the analogies 
and harmonies of nature, which he published at Tubin- 
gen in 1596, wohion the title of, Prodromus dissertatio- 
num cosmographicarum, continens mystertum cosmogra« 
phicum de admirabili proportione orbium ceelestium, deque 
causis celorum numeri, magnitudinis, motuumque perio- 
dicorum genuinis et propriis, demonstratum per quinque 
regularia corpora geometrica. To this work i added a 
paper by Rheticus, on the Copernican system, and ano- 
ther by Maestlinus. In order to discover why the pla- 
nets were six in number, and why the dimensions of 
their orbits were such as Copernicus had described 
them, he studied the properties of numbers and plane 
figures with success. It, however, occurred to him, 
that while the plane regular figures may be infinite in 
number, the number of regular solids was limited to 
five ; and he attempted to discover a relation between. 
their dimensions and the distances of the planetary or- 
bits. A cube, for example, if inserted. in the sphere of 
pers a he sup saan by its six es. the 
upiter ; and, in like manner, the other - 
lar solids ll deine the intervals of the a 


“orbits. When Kepler was afterwards asked by Thomas 


Lansius to. which of his own works he gaye the prefe- 
rence, he replied, that when he discovered the sublime 
secret of the five regular bodies, he valued it more than 
he would have done the possession of the whole electo- 


rate of Saxony. 

i wage a cry, of his work to the celebrated Ty- 
eho , who been too long familiarised with ce- 
lestial observations, to place any value on such wild spe- 
culations. He wrote to Kepler, and u him “ first to 
lay a solid foundation for his views by actual obser- 
vations, and then by aseenclons from these, to strive to 
reach the causes of things.” This advice, which con- 
tains the whole substance of what is called, the Baco- 
nian philosophy, no doubt induced Kepler to renounce 


these visionary 3, and thus, to lay the foun- 
dation of those tial discoveries, to which he was 
afterwards conducted. 


In the same year on which that work appeared, Kep- 
ler onlaiatedy of a noble family. ; ber in the year 
1598, he was ted for his religious principles, 
and was driven from Gratz, He was, however, recall- 
ed by the states of Styria; but as he did not think his 
situation sufficiently secure against future meveeenee, 
he accepted of a very pressing invitation trom Tycho 
to settle in Bohemia, and to assist him in his calcula- 
tions; and he accordingly removed thither with his fa- 
mily and books. in the year 1600. During this journey, 
he was seized with a quartan ague, which lasted eig 
months. 


Tycho introduced Kepler to the acquaintance of the 
Emperor Rodolph, which led to,his appointment as ma- 
thematician to the em , a title which he retained 
under the successive s of Matthias and of Ferdi-. 
nand. Notwithstanding this. kindness, ler com- 
plained of an unwillingness.on the part of his friend, 
either to promote his interest, or to make him acquaint- 
ed with his discoveries and improvements. The death, 


-charged with this, he acknowledg 
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Kepler of Tycho, however, in 1601, put an end to those feel- 


ings of discontent, which might soon have ripened into 
a serious quarrel, 2 , 

The mind of Kepler was deeply tinged with the er- 
rors of astrology. In 1602, he published at Prague, 
his Nova Dissertatiuncula de fundamentis Astrologie 
certioribus, ad cosmotheoriam spectans,in which he speaks 
of the possibility of predicting future events by the as- 
pects of the planets. And in another work on the same 
subject, which appeared at Frankfort in 1610, entitled 
Yerlium Tnterventens, he exhorts theologians, physi- 
cians, and philosophers, but principally Philip Feselius, 
to take care that they do not injure their own interests, 
by rejecting the errors of astrology; and he attempts 
to shew, that an influence may be communicated from 
the planets to the earth, through the medium of the 


light which they reflect. 


In 1604, he published at Frankfort; his Paralipome- 
na ad Vitellonem, quibus Astronomia pars Oplica tradi- 
tur, polissimum de artificiosa observatione et eattmatione 
diametrorum, deliquiorkmque Solis et Lune. ‘This work 
contains the method of calculating eclipses, which is in 
use at the present day. In 1605, published at 
Prague, his Lpistola ad rerum celestium amatores uni- 
versos, respecting the eclipse in the month of October 
1605 ; which was followed in the same year, by his 
Epistola de Cometa 1604, 8c, which was the prelude to 
his great work on the star in the foot of Serpentarius, In 
1606, be printed at Frankfort, his Sylva ieemnmets 
and in the same year, appeared his work, entitled, De 
Stella Novo in pede Serpentarii et qui sub ejus exortum 
de novo iniit trigono igneo, Libellus Astronomicis, Physicis 
Metaphysicis, et Astrolugicis disputationibus endoxis et 
paradoxis plenus. In 1608, Kepler published at Halle, 
a history of the new comet of 1607, witha discourse on 
the nature and motion of comets, and their indications. 
In looking at the sun in a camera obscura, he maintain- 
ed that he had seen Mercury on the sun’s disc, He 
published the same error at Leipsic, in 1609, in a pam- 
phlet entitled, Phenomenon singulare, seu Mercurius in 
Sole ; but in his Ephemerides for 1616, he acknowledges 
his mistake, and a himself on haying been 
the first that observed the spots of the sun. His fa- 
mous work, entitled Astronomia nova asrioroynros, sive 
Physica ceelestis tradita commentariis. de motibus stelle 
Martis ex observationibus Tychonis Brahe, ared at 
Prague in 1609. This work, as we have already shewn, 
(see our article Astronomy, Vol. II. p. 596,) conducted 
its author to the great discovery of the true form of the 
planetary orbits. In 1611, appeared his Dissertatio 
cum Nuncio Sidereo nuper ad mortales misso a Galileo, 
in which he announces to Galileo, the great satisfaction 
which his discoveries had givenhim. He expresses his 
hope, that he may discover other satellites round Saturn 
aut Mars. Hestates his astonishment, that telescopes 
had not been made formerly, particularly after what 
Baptista Porta had said of them in his Magia Naturalis ; 
and, in addition to many interesting observations, he 
conyectares that Jupiter had a motion of rotation about 

is axis. 

In 1611, he published at Augsburg, his Dioptrica:; 
item examen prafationis Jo maak Gala in Optica Eucli- 
dis; De usu Optices en Philosophia. This work was 


‘reprinted at London, in 16538. Descartes is said to 


have borrowed freely from it. When Descartes was 

ed that Kepler was 
his first master in optics, and that he understood more 
of the subject than all his predecessors, In the same 


year appeared his Sirena, de Nive sexangula, i 

Kayes he sec to haye eo Hy * 
the tendency of water to crystallize in angles of 60°. 

In 1615, Kepler published his Eclo, hones ex 
epistolis doclissimorum aliquot virorum et suis muluis ; 
and in the same year at Lintz, his Nova Stereometria do« 
liorum vinariorum, which he, is said to have composed, 
in consequence of a revenue officer having made a false 
ih Heer 7 bie wine at the time OF his marriage. 

is Bphemerides Nove Mat. Celest- ab anno 16 
peanae sk Lapis 1617. ey Sawn 

n the 15th May 1618, Kepler has left it on record 
that he ‘aemarte ee ene bs tn i the 
squares of the periodic times and the cubes ofthe dictan. 
ces of the planets. Inthe same year,hepublished atLintz, 
his Epitome Astronomie Copernicane in septem libris con- 
scripla, This work contained only the three first books ; 
the fourth appeared in 1622, and the three last in 1621. 
In 1619, he published at Lintz his Harmonices Mundi 
“libri quingue, geometricus, architectonicus, harmonicus, 
psychologicus, astronomicus, cum appendice continens mys- 
terium cosmographicum ; also his treatise De Cometis Li. 
belli tres astronomicus, physicus, astrologicus. Ejusdem 
‘Cometarum physiologia nova et paradoxos ; and another 
work entitled Prognosticon, §c. or the Prediction of Mis- 


the Comet and the Earthquake in 1618 and 1 
fest tte ORS Si Fr Anraperiucrigey a 
ames “Fy 2 od atte ts to 8} Ws 
there is a resemblance between the pit Hae jer 
venly bodies, as seen from the sun in their aphelia and 
ia, and the division of the musical octave ; but 
though this part of bis book is in every respeet absurd, 
yet he appears from this work to have studied music as 
a science, and also to have been practically acquainted 
with it. The discoyery. of the four aatellites of Jupi- 
ter, seems to haye first pointed out to him the error 
which a had committed, sls 
n 1624, appeared at Marpurg, his Chilias Logarith« 
morum, to which a supplement se added in tageeriile 


fortunes jor Governments and Churches, principally from ~ 
9, The 
to 


he also published his Hiyperaspistes, §c. quo libro doctri= © 


na prestantissima de parallaxibus, deque novorum siderum 
in sublima ethere discursionibus repetitur et confirmatur. 
After the death of Tycho, the emperor Rodolph com- 
manded Kepler to complete the astronomical tables 
wivch aire bes un. by his friend; but fe ee not 
able to his labours to a termination till th 
1627, when they at last appeared at Oe anes e 
title, Tabule Rudolphine, quibus astronomice Scientia, 
temporum longinquitate collapse, restauratio continetur, @ 
Fychone Brahe primum animo concepta el destinata anno 
Chr, 1564, exinde observationibus siderum accuratissimus 


post annum precipue 1572, serio affectata, tandem tra« - 


ducta in Germaniam, inque Aulam et nomen hi 
imp. anno 1598. The delay in the publication « this 
work, arose from the difficulties which epler experi< 
enced in ebtsining, the. iary means whi yee 
necessary for carrying it on. The em dolp 

had given orders in 1609, that, besides "ip & expence of 


the edition, the arrears of his pension, 9 
2000 crowns, and also 2000. crowns should ‘4 


paid; yet it was not tilltwo years < t these orde 

sre ceecnicds otiee Soke aia a Ee 
dinand, he experienced the same difficulties ; but after 
the year 1621, Feudinand. paid all is arrears, and all 


Kepler. 


the first that, discovered “y=” 
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bis Sportula Genelhliacis missa de Tab. 
nape ~eat create eal 

In this remote situation, Kepler suffere:| incon- 
venience from the irregular payment of his pension. 
He was therefore obliged, in 1630, to make a journey 
to Ratisbon, to solicit the arrears which were due to 


him; and, in of the fati (0b nimiam 
ee etc een coo 
a fever, of which he died, on that city, on the 30th of 
‘November 1630, in the 59th year of his age. 

As we have already given a brief view of Kepler's 
discoveries in our Hi of Astronomy, and in the 

of that article which treats of Physical Asrrono- 
my, we have directed the reader's attention, in the pre- 
—— inci to the events of his life, and 
the titles and of his various works. The 


; 


his infancy, to have been impressed with the con- 
ion, that there ies or laws to be disco- 
with 
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printing of this work; and his son-in-law Bartschius, 
‘who took the charge of the impression, did not live to 


i complete it. Lewis Kepler, the son of our author, who 


was a physician at Kenin » was with difliculty 
iled upon to finish an un ing, during which 
is father and his brother-in-law had died. 

Kepler left behind him many volumes of MSS. He- 
velius purchased these from his representatives, and 
has given a list of them*in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1674, No. 102, with the following remarks : 
* As to the MSS. of the celebrated Kepler, I pureha- 
sed them ail from his representatives for a certain sum, 
as well of those that have been published, as those that 
have never yet been publi ; which are a 
great many U icehel ohatedtcndann im and other 
celebrated 


uite digested, 

easily put in sufficient order for that 6 

also hie MSS. Chronology ; but I dé'not had 4 wiitten 
‘ i there are numerous facts and 


With the view of giving them to the world, Hansch 
Was presented to the emperor Charles VI. and obtain- 
ed from him a thousand ducats to defray the expence, 
and a pension of 300 florins during the life of the em- 
peror. With this pecuniary aid, he published at Leip- 
‘sic, in 1718, in one volume folio, Epi ad Joannem 
Keplerum, mathematicum scriple, inserlis ad 


All the 1000 ducats on. this volume, and being obi 
even to pledge the rest of the MSS. for 828 florins, 
Hansch was unable to publish the rest of the MSS. He 
— himself a the cana + rm < _— pur- 
pose, was unsuccessful in hi cation to 
this Society of lens hr a - 
is ti Murr of 4 to 
in London in 1761, made t efforts to se 

. and Dr. almost determined to pur- 
chase them. In 1773, 4000 franes were asked for them ; 


and some time afterwards, M. de Murr succeeded in 
ing them for the Imperial Academy of St. Per 
tersburg. The following are the contents of the 22 vo- 
lumes of MSS, four of ich were published by Hansch. 
1. Hi us Kepleri, 279 leaves. 
2. ‘Adversaria tabularam lunarium, &c, cum 


5. De magnitudinum. . 

6,7, 8. The letters which have been published and 

erty i rm ada pitty 

9, Epistole i, in Latin iy m 

meng Boerne = ona ‘ 

; idis Pabrieii.ad\Keplerum eum re 

spontiion seh 1609. : 
11. Litters. 


12. Letters which have been published, 
13, Demonstrationes motuum Mercurii et Veneris. 


; 
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14. Commentaria dvixdorz in theoriam Martis. : 

15. Documenta observatarum et examinatarum eclip- 
sium. 
16. Chronologia reformata Kepleri. , 

17. Note in Scaligeri et Petavii Doctrinam tempo- 
rum. 

18. Kepleri astronomica genethliaca et genealogica 
varia. , : 
19. Discursus de anno lunari. 

20. Kepleri Schede authentic Tabularum Rudol- 

hinarum. 

21. In 4to. Canon rectanguli spherici inchoatus. Me- 
diorum motuum lune correctio et constitutio. Tabula- 
rum Rudolphinarum emendationes. Tabula propor- 
tionalis, sed canon hexacontaton sive sexagenorum. 

22. In 4to, De quadrantibus libellus, along with 


_ other detached pieces. 


For a very full and able account of the discoveries of 
Kepler, see Dr. Small’s Account of the Astronomical 
Discoveries of Kepler. Lond. 1804. 8vo. 

KERBELA. Sea Mesuep Hossern. , 

KERGUELEN’S Lanp, or the Island of Desolation, 
isan island in the southern Indian ocean, which was 
first discovered in 1772, by M. De Kerguelen, who af- 
terwards visited it in 1773, and discovered some small 
islands in its vicinity. In December. 1776, Captain 
Cook fell in with the same islands. One of them he 
describes as about three leagues in circuit, and very 
high. The other is of the same size, and situated one 
league to the westward. These islands seem entirely 
destitute of interest. They were almost completely 
barren, and the few botanical and mineralogical obser- 
vations which Mr. Anderson made upon them, are not 
worthy of being repeated. The islands are situated in 
South Lat. 49° 20’, and East Long. 69° 30’. See 
Cook’s Third Voyage, vol, i. and Relation des deux voy- 
ages dans les Mers Australes et des Indes, faits en 1771, 
1772, et 1773, par M. de Kerguelen. Paris 1781. 8vo. 

KERMAN, anciently Caramania, (but not the Ca- 
ramania of Asiatic Turkey) is a province of the king- 
dom of Persia. It is bounded on the east. by the pro- 
vinces of Seistan and Mekran ; on the north by Seistan 
and Khorassan ; on the west by Fars, Lar, and Irak, 
and on the south by Mekran and the Persian Gulf. 
The large district of Burkind, in the south of Kerman, 
is covered with mountains, which approach the sea be- 
tween Cape Jask and the fort of Cohistry, situated in 
57° 20’ East Long. They then suddenly retire behind 
Minab, and do not again advance to the south un- 
til beyond Gombroon. Their general name is the 
mountains of the Silver Mines. The district of Nur- 
mansheer is about 90 miles long, and from 30 to 80 
broad. A range of mountains bounds it on the north 
and south, those to the south being the highest, and co- 
vered with snow during the greater part of the year. 
The soil is fertile, and the country well peopled. 

The province of Kerman contains no river of import- 
ance, and hence it abounds in desarts. The climate, 
which is by no means salubrious, is in some parts very 
cold, and in others very hot. Between Jask and Se- 
reek, plantations of palms were numerous, and the pro- 
duce of wheat was considerable. On the coast road, 
between Minah and Gombroon, fare a number of villa- 
ges, and a good supply of water. 

Pe cg te one of tite province, are Kerman, 
roon, mm, e, arabj ehroot, 
Mahim, and Rayun, is beret, Sane 
_ Kerman, or Serjan, as it is sometimes called, is the an- 
ent Caramana, and was formerly one of the most opus 
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lent and magnificent cities in Persia; but from its ha- Kerman, 
ive wars, it -has now lest “y= 
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ving been exposed to des 
its former splendour. In 1794, it was defended with 
the greatest bravery for several months’ by Lutf Ali 
Khan, until it was betrayed into the hands of his rival. 
The city was given up for three months to the fury of 
the soldie e walls and the public buildings were le- 
velled to the ground—great numbers of the inhabitants 
were massacred—and 30,000 were banished into the 
remote provinces of the empire. From this calamity 
it can scarcely ever recover. It is situated in an exten- 
sive plain, and so near the mountains, that it is nearly 
surrounded by two of them, The walls, which are of 
mud, are high, and have 19 or 20 bastions in each 
face ; and a dry ditch, 20 yards wide and 10 deep. It 
has four gates ; and the governor resides in the ark, or 
citadel, on the south side of the fort. There are nine 
principal caravanseras within the: walls, and many 
others of inferior note. Kerman is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, which 
are exported chiefly to Khorassan and the northern pro- 
vinces ; and for which they receive, in return, drugs, 
furs, silk, steel, copper, and skins from. Bockhara. 
These articles are sent to India, along with pistachio 
nuts, carpets, rosebuds, and bullion; and from that - 
country they import tin, lead, iron, chintz, wrought 
silk, spices, indigo, muslin, kheem-khob, gold brocade, 
china and glass-ware, broad cloth, hardware,-&c. The 
bazar, which, in one part, is neatly arched with a fine 
blue stone from the adjacent mountains, is well furnish- 
ed with articles of every description. The population 
of Kerman is about 20,000, among whom are a small 
proportion of Gentoos, There are also Armenians, Jews, 
and Hindoos. .In 1810, the revenues of the city were 
about £25,000. The position of Kerman is in North 
Lat. 29° 30’, and East Long. 56° 38’. 

Gombroon has already been described in a te 
article. The city of Bumm-is strongly fortified by a 
high mud wall, flanked with towers, and encircled with 
a broad and deep dry ditch. It has only one gate; 
and its bazar is pretty well supplied with dates, milk, 
and fruit. Its former fountains are said to have thrown 
their water to a great height ; and the gardens, which 
appear to have been inclosed by walls, and adorned 
with elegant summer-houses, produce the most deli- 
cious pomegranates. The former extent of the city is 
shewn by the magnitude of its ruins. 

Regan is a neat little town, surrounded by a mud 
wall. The fort is quadran 3 and the walls, which 
are in good repair, are high, and flanked with bastions, 
The town has but one gate, upon which a guard is con- 
stantly kept. iv 

Darabjerd, situated nearly at the western extremity - 
of the province, was once a large city ; but a great part 
of it is now in ruins. . It is finely situated in an exten- 
sive plain, and on the banks of‘a river, and is surround+ 
ed with groves of orange and lemon trees. The juice 
of these is exported to every part of Persia ; and tobac~ 
co is cultivated here to a great extent. . Four streets, 
crossing at right angles, proceed from the four gates ; 
and at their intersection is the market-place, which is 
covered with the largest dome in Persia. The princi- 
pal streets have also been covered with domes. It con« 
tains from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. alg “44 * 

Krook is the capital of Nurmansheer, and is built like 
Regan. It is however large, and is surrounded with a 
deep ditch. The governor resides here. : 

ahim, Tehroot, and Rayun, are small towns, sur- 
rounded with numerous gardens. The cattle belong- 


information in 
KERMANSHAYW,, is the capital of a fruitful and 
. extensive district of Persia of the same name, in the 
ince of Irak. It is the residence of Mahomed Ali 


of the county is very irregular. 
to south, is 674 English miles; its greatest breadth, 
from east to west, is 52; and it contains 1793 square 


Feet above Sea. 
Mangerton' ........ «+ « » 2698 

"tn chlo cosa the landed of 
estates are 

Pie yh ents snatch se Steaacioal peo: 

Ventry, Lord Innismore, Mr. Lock, Mr. Her- 

ring, Sir Benjamin Walsh, Lord Corke, Lord Headly, 

Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Edward Denny, and Lord 

years and three lives ; and a proportion of 
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the wool can be re; ed as of national importance. Kerry 
The horses of Iveragh are highly esteemed. They are ql 
small, strong, and durable; and can remain out all win- en aia 
ter, feeding upon heath, furze, and other shrubs. 

In the year 1811, the average price of various articles 
were as follow :—W: Se Ee 1s.; of a 
woman, 5d. ; of a carpenter, 2s. 8d. ; grazing a cow, per 
wakes 3a! Gy qrultae Waris, per Weak aPC il- 
kenny coal, per cwt. 5s. 6d.; lime, per barrel, 1s. 8d. ; 
potatoes, per stone, 4d.; fresh butter, per Ib. 1s. 2d. ; 
whisky, per gallon, 10s, 6d. ; beef and mutton, per Ib. 
5d.; cheese, Ib. Is, 8d. ; fowls per couple 1s. 1d. ; 


There are several marble and slate quarries in this Mineralogy. 
county. There are mines of copper and lead at Killar- 
ney. The copper ore is found at Ross island, in the 
lake of Killarney. The mines are leased by a company 
from Lord Kenmare for 31 years ; 15 of which are now 
os expired. His lordship receives one-eighth of 
produce in lieu of rent; and that he lets again for | 


£2000 annum, The ore is found in limestone rock. 


The coals consurhed by the steam engine, and in the 
mine, are brought from Swansea, and cost two guineas 
per ton. The whole works employ 500 men ; and, du- 
ring the years from 1804—1808, were attended with 
an expence of £50,000. There was also a copper 
mine at Mucross, which has not been wrought since 
1754. About £25,000 worth of ore was raised. Co« 
balt was found in the limestone extracted from it. 
Amethysts are found in the cliffs at Kerry-head. The 
Kerry stones, which are so often talked of, seem to be 
common rock crystals. 
Kerry is watered with several fine rivers. The Cash- Rivers. 


by ing, formed by the Feele and the Gale, is navigable for 


eight or ten miles. The Lane flows out of the lake of 
Killarney, which receives the Flesk. The Roughy 
runs into Kenmare river. The Mang, which is navi- 
to Castlemain, runs into Castlemain harbour at 

ingle bay, which only admits vessels of moderate bur- 


- den. The roads of Dingle and Valentia, Ventry bay, Harbours. 


and Ballynaskeligs bay, are small but convenient har- 
bours. Kenmare river forms a secure haven. The 
chief towns of this county, are Tralee, where the assizes 
are held, Killarney, Milltown, and Dingle. 

Kerry returns two members to parliament; and the 

incipal influence bel to Lord Kenmare. The 

i mountains, which are dry and healthy, are very 

; vob distri oy ao Killarney and Ban- 
try is very thinly peop population of Kerry, 
in 1797, according to Dr. Beaufort, was 19,395 ren 
or 107,000 inhabitants—the Catholics amounting to 
105,663, and the Protestants to 1337. The population 
has, however, greatly increased. See Smith's History 
of Kerry; Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland; 
and Wakefield's Account of Ireland. 

KESHO. See Tunxin. 

KESWICK is a small market town of E in 
the county of Cumberland, situated 228 feet e the 
leve! of the sea, on the east side of the vale of Keswick, 
and near the lower end of Derwentwater, on the lake 


of Keswick. The town consists of a long street, pro- 
tected from the north winds by the mountain of 
Skiddaw ; but contains no buildi any interest, 
A cotton manufactory has been ished here. Coarse 
woollen carpets, blankets, and some 
linens, are also made ; but the town is ipally sup- 


ported by travellers who come to visit the lakes, In 
5 
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1793, the number of visitors was 1540. There are two 
private museums in the town, which are open for pub- 
lic inspection. The Druidical stones at Castlerigg, 
about two miles to the south of the town, are worthy 
of being seen, In 1811, the population of the town- 
ship was 352 houses, and 1683 inhabitants; of whom, 
258 were returned as employed in trade and manuface 
tures. The maximum quantity of rain that falls at Kes- 
wick is 84.605 inches, the minimum 84.306, and the 
mean 68.5. See West’s Gride to the Lakes; and the 
Beauties of England and Wales, vol. iii. p. 239. 

KETTERING is a populous market town of Eng- 
Jand, in Northamptonshire. It is situated upon a small 
river running into the New. The town is but poorly 
built, but is gradually improving. The church, which 
has a nave, north and south aisles, a chancel, and a 
handsome tower .and spire; is a tolerably good build- 
ing. There is here a sessions-honse, a well endowed 
free-school, an alms-house, and two dissenting chapels. 
The manufactures of the town consist of sorting, comb- 
ing, spinning, and weaving tammies and: lastings of 
different sorts. In 1811, the parish contained 713 
houses, and $242 inhabitants ; of whom, 587 were re- 
turned as employed in trade and) manufactures. See 
Bridge’s History ef Northamptonshire ; and the Beau« 
ties of England and Wales, vol. xi. p. 194. 

KEW is a village of England, in the county of 
Surry, celebrated: for the royal palace built there by 
George III. and the magnificent gardens which belong 
to it. There isa fine stone bridge of sevem arches thrown 
over the Thames, from a design by Paine. _ There’ is 
here one of the royal palaces, which is held on lease. 
It is a small house, in a bad style of architecture. His 
present majesty, however, began, in 1802, a new pa- 
lace in the Gothic style, and of an embattled form, from 

the designs of James Wyatt, Esq. This palace is still 
unfinished. A very full account of the royal gardens 
of Kew, will be found in our article Horricutturs, 
vol. xi. p. 125. ; 

KEY, 1n Mostc, is a term ambiguously used by 
most practical musicians. Sometimes by this term 
they mean a scale or system of intervals; at others, it 
implies the lowest or fundamental note of the system, as 
above ; and, on other occasions, this term also designates 
one of the short levers on which the fingers act, in per- 
forming. on organs, pianofortes, &c. Writers, who have 
aimed at greater precision in their terms and writings, 
have made the following distinctions, viz. 

Key-note, called formerly ison or mese, the funda- 
mental or bass note of every mode or scale'of intervals, 
as above ; each tune, or piece of music, usually begins 
with its key-note, and invariably ends. with it; other- 
wise, as experience has shewn, the ear-would not be'sa- 
tisfied, or the subject of the tune seem closed and ended. 
The moderns consider C as..the principal or first key 
of the major mode ; and by a series of modulations into 
its successive or consecutive fifths, above and below, 
they derive all, the other key-notes. Mr. Liston first 
shewed how this modulation could be conducted, with- 
out departing from the harmonic relations of the. first 


key-note, or C, by returning sufficiently often to one of _ 


the consecutive 3ds or 6ths of this first. key-note ;: and. 
thus he extended’ the scale to: 59 notes in’ the, octave ; 
and Mr. Farey has now extended the same to. 612 
notes. See our article InrTERVALS. 

Key, or Mode, implies a system, or scale of inter-_ 
vals. The practical, and less correct: writers on’ music, 
have often asserted, that.akey or mode, whether ma- 
jox or.minor, consists’ only’ of seven: sonnds, which, in, . 
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the first or principal key, or mode major, are C, D, E, F 
G, A, and B 3 and, iis the principal minor key, or note, 
are A, B,C, D, E, F, and &; but Mr. Liston, in pp: 
59 and 61 of his Essay, shews that thg major mode C 
is not complete, or capable of covtett By euhiarmonic 
performance in it, (such as violins and voices actually 
accomplish,) without 10 notes instéad of 7 ; viz. ©, D’; 
D, E, F, X F, G, A, A’, and B. In like manner, in 
pp. 64 and 67, he shews that the first, or principal mi- 
nor mode or key A, requires also 10 notes, viz. A, B; 
C, D, KD, E, F, KF, G, and % G. 

Combining, therefore, these two scales together, it 
thus appears thaf 12 notes are required instead of 
7, a8 some still inconsiderately assert, for simply accom- 


panying, or producing the harmonics to’an ascending 


and descending bass octave, in the modes € major an 
A minor. It need, therefore, excité no surprise, that 
in modulating through all the keys or modes in use, so 
many as 59 notes become necessary ; but rather, how 
so few notes should suffice, which is owing to so many 
of the notes answering in various keys. 

Finger-Keys, manual keys, or clavier, are the short 
levers of the keyed instruments, by means of which 


_ they are played upon ; usually there are 12 of these to 


each octave, of the com or extent of the instru~ 
ment ; seven of them longer and broader than the other 
five, which are shorter and narrower, and stand up 
higher between the longer keys; according to the ar- 
rangement which is explained in our article Fincen- 
Keyed Instruments. 

‘The organ in the Temple church in London, has two 
of its short keys divided in their lengths, so as to pro« 
duce two distinct levers or keys, by which means’ the 
fingers can act occasionally on 14 notes in each octave, 
instead of 12: we have read, or heard, of attempts’ for- 
merly to divide more of the keys, one as early as 1683, 
by a Mr. Player, and thus to multiply the powers of the 
fingers in performance, as to improved harmony ; but 
so many difficulties, and liabilities to mistakes, in the 
hurry of performance, were thereby introduced, that 
we believe these divided finger-keys nowhere remain 
in use, except two of them in the Temple organ scale, as 
already mentioned. 

The late Dr. Robert Smith supplied the place of more 
finger-keys, in his improved harpsichord, by stops, to be 
moved by the hand, which put some notes out of ae- 
tion by the ordinary 12 finger keys, and brought others 
into action in their stead; and this mode remains yet 
in use in the Foundling-hospital organ in London, for 
four additional notes; but, within a few years past, Mr. 
Hawkes, and, since him, Mr. Loeschman and Mr. Lis- 
ton, have effected these occasional shiftings of the notes, 
belonging or attached to the ordinary finger-keys, by 
means of peda/s, or short levers, to be moved by the 
feet of the performer, which seems an improvement of 
very considerable importance in the practice of instru- 
mental music. In March 1811, John Trotter, Esq. 
took out a patent for finger-keys of equal width through- 
out, in two ranges, for facilitating the transposition of 
music into any key, during its pérformance, as may be 
seén in the second series of the Repertory of Arts, vol. 
xxii. p. 197. (@) ‘, 

KHARASM, or 
ed on the north by Turkestan, on the east by Great 
Bucharia, on the south by Khorasan, and on’ the west 
by the Caspian Sea It is about 350 miles im length 
and breadth ; and was once a’ powerful kingdom. The 
principal, produce of the country is cotton, larnb-furs, 
and a small quantity . raw silk, Cattle, furs, and:hides, 


Crorasm, isa'country of Asia;bound. . 


Key, 
Kharasm 


HL 


intervals, and a deep and 
. The houses are low, and 
roofs flat and covered with earth. 
eet ey 
i Jong. 58° 25’, 41° 30’. 
pees Travels. 
KHATMANDU, Karmanov, Catmanpoo, Jinosu, 
KaTutpoor, vneifyia aoe remeneeeuetae. orCasu- 
THAMANDIR, signifyi en Metropolis, are 
diSetant names which have been given to a city in 


the 

ee Se Proper, and reckoned the capital 
of that oft 
Ghoorkal 


CPE 
i ES 
ni 

if 


i , from being the residence of the 
i It is situated on the eastern bank 
of the Bishenmutty, which it stretches for about 
amile. Its is greater than a quarter of 
a mile, and never exceeds half a mile. The houses are 
built of brick and tile, with pitched or pent roofs. To- 
wards the street, they have frequently enclosed wooden 
balconies of open carved work, and of a singular fa- 


which, not excepting even 
the Rajah’s residence, are of a mean appearance, are ge- 
nerally two, three, and four stories high. The streets 


rous wooden tem 


or reservoir of water, 
the north-east quarter of the 


some of the superior roofs, are splendidly gilt, and have 
and singular effect. The number of idols 
is about 2733. 
ing the time of Jye Purkhaush, Khatmandu was 
to contain 22,000 houses, including, no doubt, 
. the i to the amount of 20 or 30, as 
ore oe, thee ctegrslperstirenbaged oor an 


oa ee of the town is estimated at 48,000 by 
Kirkpatrick, and that of the capital and its dis- 


of the Kingdom of Nopesl 
] 158, &e. London, 1811; 
and Dr. Francis Buchaned’e cost of Nepaul, which 


is now in the 
KHIVA. Seotictashums 
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built on the site of A/azata, the former metro 
Armenia, It stands in a plain celebrated by the bat- Khorasan: 
tle in 1514, in which 30,000 Persians encountered ¥ 
300,000 Turks. It is reckoned one of the most beau- 
tiful and best built towns in Persia. The streets, which 
are regular, are shaded with avenues of trees ; the walls 
are in good repair; and the ceilings of many of the 
houses covered with paintings in good taste, which are 
sw to have been executed about the period of 
Ismael. According to Captain Sutherland, it con- 
tains a population of 25,000. East Long. 45°11’, North 
Lat. 38° 30’. Distance from Tabreez 22 fursungs. See 
Macdonald Kinneir’s Geog. Mem. of the Persian Ema 
pire, p. 154. 
KHONSAR is a town of Persia, in the province of 
Irak, situated in a most interesting and romantic man- 
ner. It stands at the base of two parallel ranges of 
mountains, so very close, that the houses occupy the 
bottom, and at the same time the face of the hills to 
some height. Every house is surrounded by its own 
garden, so that the town is connected only by planta- 
tions. It is about six miles long, and about one-fourth 
of a mile broad. “ The hills,” says Mr. Kinneir, * af- 
ford an ample supply of water; and the appearance 
of the black and barren mountains, without a particle 
of vegetation upon them, hanging over these gardens, 
forms a contrast with the luxuriant and variegated foli- 
age of the plantations, which can hardly be pre. 
a person who has never visited this little paradise.” 
he traveller, in ing it from the west, 
over a road completely shaded on both sides, for about 


lis of _Khonsar, 


. five miles, by every kind of tree which the country pro- 


duces. There is no corn produced in the valley ; but 
the abundance of fruit enables the inhabitants to pro- 
cure e necessary in exchange for it. A kind of 
cider is made of the apples, but it does not keep above 
amonth, The women are celebrated for their beauty 
and vivacity. The town contains about 2500 families, 
and yields an annual revenue of 5000 tomauns. East 
Long. 50° 26’, North Lat. 3392’. See Macdonald Kin« 
neir’s - Mem. of the Persian Empire, p. 128. 

KHORASSAN, or the semen 2 | the Sun, is an ex« 
tensive province of Persia, bou on the north-east 
and east by the Oxus and the country of Bulkh; on 
the south by Cabul and Seistan; and on the west by 
Irak, Asterabad, and Dahestan. The northern and 
eastern parts are said to be a level country, intersected 
with ee and irregular ridges of lofty moun- 
tains. climate is in some temperate, and in 
others cold. The wind called Bad-e-semum, which 
blows for forty days every year in the deserts, is in« 
stantly fatal to those who are exposed to it. The soil, 
which is in general good, produces wine, fruit, corn, 
rice, and silk, in great quantities, and of the best qua- 
po but, in consequence of the incursions of savage 
tribes, its princely cities have been demolished, its com« 
merce ruined, and its fertile districts converted into so« 
litary wastes. The cities of Meshed, Ni r, Tur- 
shish, and Tabas, with their dependencies, belong 
to Persia; but the southern parts, including the city 
of Herat, are in the possession of the Afghans. 


The different ri of mountains to be con- Mountains. 
nected with each , and with the Hindoo Koh, and 
the range of Elburz. The mountains of Bamian and 


Goor, which separate Khorassan from Cabul, send out 

an immense branch to the south-west, as far as 34° of 

North Latitude, and 65° 20’ of East Longitude. Turn. 

ing suddenly to the north-west, it cuts the latitude of 
3. 


KID 


Kiang-nais $8°, and the longitude of 60°, and joins the mountains 


‘Kiddermin- 


ster. 


of Meshed. In passing from Seistan to Herat, and thence 
to Yezd, Capt. Christie found that the country was 


———" mountainous, diversified with tolerably cultivated plains, 


Rivers, 


Some of the mountains were very lofty ; and at Okul, 
half way between Ferrah and Herat, an immense range 
was seen to the east. 

The Oxus, which is the chief river in the province, 
rises in the mountains of Pameer, and is said to form a 
junction with the Jaxartes, before it throws itself into the 
Caspian. The Oxus is described as navigable for more 
than 200 miles, in which distance there are many fer- 
ries, with from 8 to 10 boats each. The cultivated 
lands extend only about three or four miles from the 
river. The Tedzen, or the ancient Ochus, is next in 
size to the Oxus. It seems to have its origin near Se- 
raks, and, after receiving many tributary streams, and 
particularly the Meshed river, it falls into the Caspian 
in North Lat. 38° 41’. . Herat, orsHerirood, (anciently 
the Aries,) rises a little to the north of Herat, and run- 
ning southerly, is lost in the sands between that city 
and the lake of Zerrah. The Murgab, anciently the 
Margus, issues from the mountains of Goor, and is al- 
so said to be swallowed up in the sands near Herat. 
The Ester, anciently Siderius, which is navigable for a 
short distance, is a considerable river, and gives its 
name to the province of Asterabad, where it flows into 
the Caspian. 

The capital of the Persian division of Khorassan is 
Meshed ; and Herat is the capital of the Afghan part 
of it. See. Herat and Mesuep; and Macdonald Kin- 
neir’s Geog. Mem. of the Persian Empire, for a fuller 
account of the province, 

KIANG-NAIS. See Curna, Vol. VI. p. 212. 

KIANG-SI. See Curva, Vol. VI. p. 214. 

KIDDERMINSTER, anciently Chideominster, is a 
market-town of England, in the county of Worcester. 
It is divided into two unequal parts by the river Stour. 
The town consists chiefly of two good streets, one of 
which runs parallel to the canal, and the road from 
Bewdly to Birmingham runs through the other, which 
is nearly a mile in length. The houses in the last street 
are the best ; but both of them are well paved, and 
cleanly kept. The houses are, in many places, cut out 
of the solid rock. The church is a handsome Gothic 
structure, standing on a very commanding situation on 
the brow ofa knoll, at the end of a street. The tower 
is uncommonly fine, the windows have a rich tracery ; 
and externally, it is in excellent order. At the east end 
of the church is a handsome Gothic chapel, which is now 
converted into a free school. There are here no fewer 
than eight charity schools for boys and. girls, to which 
several Sunday schools have lately been added. There 
are at Kidderminster 12 alms-houses, a dispensary, and 
25 friendly societies. The town-hall stands in the cen- 
tre of the market-place, and performs the several func- 
tions of a council room, a market house, and a prison. 

Kidderminster has long been celebrated for its manu- 
factures. It was once famous for linsey woolseys, then 
for friezes, and afterwards for tammies and flowered 
stuffs; but the carpet trade was not introduced till 
1735 ; and in 1749, the woollen carpets with a cut pile 
were begun. About 44 years ago, there were here 
1700 silk and worsted looms, 250 carpet looms, and 
about 5000 —— occupied in preparing the materi- 
als. The silk and worsted looms have been reduced to 
700, while the carpet looms have increased to 1000. 
The Staffordshire canal passes through this town in its 
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s to Stourport. The government of the town is 
A the hands of recorder, a bailiff and the justices ; 
and the corporation consistf 12 aldermen, and 25 
common council men. ‘There are three Peading socies 
ties at Kidderminster. 
In 1811, the population of this town was, 


Inhabited houses... .......... - 1546 
Familieg’ <2 ein csjasenemee eis ence ae - 1787: 
Do. employed in trade and manufactures 1569 
Males’ > Jp ose et one emeneay te oes S848 
Females) °. 5. taus aleimeaeser oycla tied LOO 
Total population ............. 8038 


See the Beaulies of England and Wales, vol xv. 

KIDNEY. See Anatomy, Vol. I. p. 837, and also 
Puysto.oey. 

KIDWELLY is a town of South Wales, in Caer- 
marthenshire. It stands on both sides of the lesser 
Gwendraeth, which is crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge. The new township stands on the east bank of 
the river, and the old township on the west bank. The 
town was formerly surrounded with a wall, one of the 
gates of which is now standing. It once had a flou- 
rishing trade ; but from the obstruction to the naviga- 
tion of the river by a sand bank, its commerce 
long been trifling. Engineers have, however, been em- 
rospect of success, upon a new 
plan, for improving its harbour. Some iron and tin 
manufactories have been carried on here; and the 
neighbouring country abounds in coal and iron ore. 
The parish church, which is a plain structure, stands. 
in New Kidwelly. The castle, which occupies a bold 
rocky eminence on the west side of the river, has.a grand 
and imposing appearance, and the remainsare in a very 
perfect state. In 1811, the parish contained 329 houses, 
889 families, and 1441 inhabitants. See the Beauties. 
of England and Wales, vol. xviii. p. 369. 

KIEL, is a town of Denmark, in the duchy of Hols 
stein, situated at the bottom of a bay of the same name, 
which forms a convenient harbour, resembling that of 
Palermo. The town contains three churches, an uni- 
versity, founded in 1650, and a college, established in. 
1768. In-1785, when Mr. Coxe visited, Kiel, there 
were 24 professors in the university, and about 300: 
students. The town is well built ; and the castle, which 
is finely situated, has an observatory. ‘The buildings, 
and the collections of the university, the hospital of St. 
e place, are well de« 
serving of being visited. Kiel is one of the most com- 
mercial places of Holstein. The trade has been much 
facilitated, by the junction of the two seas, across the. 
duchy of Holstein, by the canal of Kiel and the river 
Eyder, which passes by Rendsburgh, and falls into the 
German Ocean at Tonningen. This canal was begun 


in 1777, and was nearly finished in 1785.. It will be. 


able to navigate merchantmen of 120 tons burden. *. 
The promenade on the ramparts, and the promenades 
of Schlossgarten, Dorfgarten, and the road of Viburg, 
are beautiful, and’ well frequented. Population of the 
town 7000. See Cox’s Travels in Poland, &c, vol. v. 
p- 239. . 
KIEF. See KIOF. , 


KILDA, Sr. The name given to one of the western. 


islands of Scotland, is situated about twenty leagues 
westward of North Uist. Its exact position has not 
been ascertained ; but its latitude is about 574°, and its 
longitude somewhat more than 8°. The natives call 


it Herst, and it_is also called Hirta. It is not easy to. 


Kilda, St. 
—_—— 


portion of the British empire was deemed wor- 

lof attention from the zealous promoters of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, appears from the names given tothe 
ruins, ‘still visible, of some small religious edifices. In 
‘St. Kilda are the remains of three, one called Christ’s 
church, another St. Brianan’s, and a third Columba’s. 
In the island Boreray, a few miles westward of St. Kil- 
da, there are the remains of a building, and of a crucifix. 
On a rock, forming the east side of the bay, at the head 
of which stands the village of St. Kilda, is a ruin called 
Dun-fir-Bholug, ‘the castle of the men of quivers ;"’ 
and here ajso are remains of what have been supposed 
to have been altars. There is 2 similar nee on 
the islands of Boreray and Soay. In the <n island, 
is to be seen what is called Staller’s House. It is built on 
pillars, and between these are recesses, each dis- 
tinguished by its natae, viz. Simmidran, Bearran, Ral- 
li, and Raistalla. The whole is roofed with stones, and 
covered with earth. In a glen of St. Kilda, opening to 
the south west; is a structure similar to this, called the 
Female Warrior's House. 


but one, om which there is a bay opening eastward, hav- 
the extremity, uncovered 


water. As there is almost constantly a heavy 
swell ing on the beach, it is to land on 
a i on the north side, and in doing sothere 
is frequently much difficulty. It is sometimes - 
pom mes oe we tpree inten come alias len, 
on the side of the island. Li dauep-cthate, 
- this i has the of a portion of a more ex- 


from barometrical observa- 
made’by the writer of this article, to be 1453 feet 
pee mp tears noseres and The moun- 
tain Conagra highest ; next the sea, it is per- 
pendicular almost to the very summit. The rocks, Lan 
Boreray, Soay, Lavinish, &c. all present forms high- 
; and the whole group forms a scene 


_ 
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with that of the small islands next. St. Kilda, feeds 
about a thousand sheep, and a considerable number of 
cows. There area few horses-on the island, used for 
carrying home fuel. The value of a sheep varies from 
two to four pecks of corn. 

Sea fowl, which abound here, contribute largely to Birds. 
the subsistence of the inhabitants, and yield consider- 
able profit from their feathers. The fulmar, Procella- 
ria glacialis, breeds here in great numbers, and is the 
most valuable of the feathered tribes of this region. 
From its stomach it yields a supply of oil, and its flesh 
is a favourite article of food, both fresh and salted. This 
bird is never seen to feed ; but it brings supplies to its 
young. The people descend the rocks, by means of 
ropes made of slips of cow hide; and with a noose of 
horse hair, rendered rather stiff by means of twisted 
quills, so as to be kept open, and fastened to a long 
rod, they catch the fulmar by the neck, which prevents 
it disgorging its oil, which it would otherwise do in 
self-defence. The mode of catching the birds, is ges 
nerally similar to what we have described in our ac- 
count of the Farog Jslands. The dogs are taught here 
to search for the puffin, among the loose stones and 
earth near the sea; they go out by themselves, appa- 
rently very fond of the sport, and bring the birds care< 
fully home. The gannet, or solan goose, does not ins 
habit St. Kilda; but is found in great numbers on Bo- 
reray. The natives frequently take them with their 
fowling rods; but they are most successful when they 


‘attack them during the night, when all the birds are 


asleep except one or two, which are carefully avoided, 
because, if in the slightest degree disturbed, they would 
instantly take ae and alarm the others. Approach. 
ing the birds which are asleep the fowler puts fis mid- 

dle finger between the legs of one, and gently moves the 

feathers of its tail. On this, the bird utters a cry some- 

what like the word birro, lirro, and the others join in 

it. This is the signal for the fowlers that all is secure, 

and they cautiously to seize and kill their prey ; 

and almost always the whole number within reach are 
slaughtered, in defiance of the watchfulness of the cen- 

tine! 

From the first appearance of the village, a stranger population, 

might rs that the island was ie naites oy " 
great number of huts are built for preserving the fuel, 
which is turf, and for the stores of dried birds. The 
number of inhabited huts is small compared to these. 
The inhabitants in number are considerably under a 
hundred. At the time when the writer visited the 
island, there were 97 ; 40 males, and 57 females, dis- 
tributed in 24 families. According to Martin, the num- 
ber, in 1692, was 200. Mr. Macdonald, the author of 
the Survey of the Hebrides, found, in 1795, 87 inha- 
bitants ; and, in 1809, the number was 103. 

Like the le of some of the islands nearer the yfanners of 
mainland, the natives of St. Kilda are very dirty in the people. 
their persons; aud a very indifferent nose may be sen- 
sible of their approach. Their huts are cleaned but 
once in the year, from the filth which is carefully ac- 
eumulated in them, and which is preserved for enrieh- 
ing their fields. The straw is also removed from the 
roofs of the huts every spring,“and spread upon the 
arable land. 

The women of St. Kilda are constantly ~—_ ed Manufac- 
with the distaff, and spin very good worsted, w ich is tures, 
made into plaids and stockings, Every man is his own 
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Kildare. weaver, tailor, and shoemaker. They manufacture horn 


spoons; needles and fish-hooks out of nails and bits of 
iron ; and brooches out of halfpence and buttons. They 
also make earthen pots of clay brought from the long 
island, and use them for boiling milk. 

A few days after they are born, many of the children 
are seized with a peculiar distemper, which, for the 
most part, proves fatal, The same disease is common 
in the Westmann Islands, on the south coast of Iceland, 
and is fully described in the appendix to Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Travels in that country. The people of 
St. Kilda never connect themselves by marriage with 
those of the Long Island; and few of them ever leave 
their native spot even for a short time. They seem to 
be endowed with talent for music and poetry ; many of 
them, both men and women,. composing songs with 
great facility, and exhibiting-imaginations of no despi- 
cable cast. When they dance, all the party sing ; and 
the tune goes round, every one singing a portion and 
stopping, while the next takes it up instantly where the 
other left off. This has a singular effect; but it ap- 
pears greatly to enliven the dance. 

A missionary is settled here by the Society in Scot~ 
land for propagating Christian Knowledge ; and he is 
instructed to act also as schoolmaster, although, it is 
feared, the natives are not much troubled with his les- 
sons. The language is a corrupt dialect of the Gaelic, 
probably a mixture of Scandinavian and Gaelic ; and it 
would be of consequence to the poor people of St. Kil- 
da, to be taught to read either Gaelic or English. Much 
remains to be done to improve their condition; and, 
we hope, that this short notice may excite the benevo- 
lence of some, who may be able to exercise it towards 
them. 

It is pleasing to read the encomium addressed to the 
present i roan by Mr. Macdonald, the author of the 
Agricultural Survey of the Hebrides; and we are far 
from undervaluing the great exertions which Colonel 
M‘Leod has made. Yet we may express a hope, that 
while the people of St. Kilda are taught to cultivate 
their soil to the best advantage, their minds will not be 
neglected. 

M-Auley’s account of St. Kilda is not very accurate. 
Martin’s description is more correct ; but as St. Kilda 
was scarcely known to exist in his time, the propensity 
to amplify, and to raise trifles into importance, pervades 
the description. We doubt not, however, that, making 
some allowance for these, our readers will be enter- 
tained by a perusal of a work now become somewhat 
scarce, See also Macdonald’s Account of the Hebri- 
des. 

KILDARE, anciently Chili-dair, or the Wood of 
oaks, is an inland county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster. It is bounded on the north by Meath; on 
the east by Dublin, and Wicklow ; on the south by Car- 
low ; and on the west by King’s county and Queen’s 
county. It extends from north to south 403 English 
miles, and from east to west 263 English miles, form- 
ing an area of 389,198 English or statute acres, of which 
41,035 are bog. There are no mountains in Kildare. 
The county is a flat plain, exhibiting a general appear- 
ance of desolation and misery, from the wretchedness 

of the cottages, and the want of gentlemen’s seats. The 
Currag' of Kildare, the celebrated turfy plain on which 
the races are held, is nearly 5000 acres in extent, af- 
fording pasture to an immense number of sheep. It 
roma of the softest turf, and lies on a fine dry 
oam, 
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The principal proprietors are the Duke of: Leinster, 
who has 73,000 acres of what is called green land, or 
land fit for tillage and pasture, ahd all of which is let on 
determinable leases; Sir Fenton Aylmer, Who posses- 
ses an immense tract of land, including 18,000 acres of 
bog; Mr. Latouche, and Mr. Wogan Brown, who have 


estates from £ 6000 to £7000 per annum. The farms Agricul- 
in Kildare are generally of a larger size than in most ture. 


other counties ; and the leases, which formerly were for 
31 years and three lives, are granted at present for 21 
years and one life. Farms are often taken by partner- 
ship, and are frequently advertised to be let to the best 
bidder, The corn produced in Kildare is sent to Drog~ 
heda and Dublin. Wheat enters into the common 
course of crops; but ‘the fallows are every where bad. 
Farming is pursued according to the English plan. 
The ground is tilled with oxen and horses intermixed, 
the former being placed first. Six are generally yoked. 
together, three pair deep, with a plough of the most 
absurd construction. Fallows are never ploughed more 
than thrice. arrows are used only in seed time, and 
good rollers are unknown. Clover has been introdu-« 
ced. In the parish of Kilbury, there are quarries of 
limestone ; but lime is very little used as a manure, as 
it has always failed on exhausted soils. Limestone 
gravel is more valuable. Kildare has no determinate 
breed of cattle. The county isso much occupied with 
tillage and bogs, that cattle are no object. There are 
a few graziers, who exclusively fatten sheep purchased 
at Ballinasloe ; but there is no peculiar breed in the 
county. 


The following were the prices of labour and articles Prices of 
of provision, &c. in 1811 :—Wages of a man, per day, labour. 


1s. 6d. ; ditto of a woman, 10d. ; ing a cow, per 
week, 3s. 3d. ; grazing a horse, per week, 5s. 3d.; Kil« 
kenny coal, per cwt. 1s. 6d. ; lime, per barrel, 2s. ; hay, 
per ton, £3; beef and mutton, per Ib. 6d. ; eggs, per 
doz. 9d.; cheese, per lb. 8d.; potatoes, per stone, 5d. 


, 


Kildare, 
7 


and tenures, | 


The county of Kildare is full of springs and rivulets, Rivers and 


The river Barrow forms its south-west border, and re« canals. 


ceives the Green. Southwards from Athy, where it 
meets the Grand Canal, it is a considerable stream, and 
is navigable, and is ornamented with many delightful 
retreats. The Liffey runs in a circular direction through 
the north-east part of the county ; and the river Boyne 
rises in the Bog ef Allan. The Grand Canal from 
Dublin crosses the Liffey on an aqueduct, bridge; and 
near Claire there is a collateral cut to the Shannon. 
The county derives great advantage from the Royal 
Canal, which passes through the northern part of it. 


The chief towns are Naas, the assize town, Athy, Towns. 


Monasteraven, and Kildare. Naas, situated on the 
great post road between Dublin and Munster, lies near 
the Grand Canal. Near the entrance of the town is 
one of the Danish mounds, or Raths, at the foot of 
which are the remains of a house of Augustines ; and 
in the centre of the town are the remains of a monds- 
tery of Dominicans. Naas was once the residence of 
the kings of Leinster. Many of the houses testify the 
dreadful effects of the last civil war.—Athy stands on 
the river Barrow, and is a neat little town.—Kildare is 
pleasantly situated on a rising ground. There are here 
the remains of several religious houses; and there is 
a round tower, in good preservation, and built of white 
granite to about twelve feet from the nd. The 
rest of it is of blue stone. It is 130 feet high, and the 
door is 14 feet above the ground. 

There is no burgh in Kildare of sufficient extent to 


to the duke of Lei 4 
of the county is estimated at 11,205 
and 56,000 inhabitants. The Catholics are to 
Protestants in the ratio of 30 tol. The ion 
Catholics to Protestants called on the grand jury, is 
to 41. See Beaufort’s Memoir ; Rawson's S/atis- 
ical Account of Kildare ; Wakefield’s Account of Ire- 
¢ and W. Shaw Mason’s Statistical Account of Ire- 
sega ranean gece of Kil- 
i See Maynoorn, fer an account of 
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KILKENNY. 453 
parliament. The county is repre. the most considerable of which are in the district called Kilkenny. 
members ; and the political influence be- the Welch mountains; which consists, in general, of ==) 


dry land fit for tillage, and inclined by nature to grass, 
but perfectly unimproved, and almost uninclosed.* The 
common cattle here, are a mixture of the Irish breed 
with some of the long-horned English. There are a few 
of the native breed. The breed of sheep is rapidly im- 
proving in this part of Ireland. The state of tillage in 
the county is the same as in Kildare, already described. 
Fallows are here more attended to than in any other 
part of Ireland, The best farmers e their stubbles 
till Christmas ; give them a first hing before the 
end of January; even plough in spring; and never 
sow wheat till after three earths. Irrigation is practi- 


Vi- Prices of 
3 of labour. 
; grazing a cow, per week, 5s. 5d.; gra« 

; Kilkenny coal, ‘per cwt. Is. 84d. ; 
stone, 3d. ; Ib. 1s, 4d. ; 


y, per ton, £5, 11s. 103d. ; beef, per Ib. 44d. ; mut- 
ee pst id fer 10d. ; cheese, per Ib. 1s. 1d. : 


per couple, Is. 10d.; turkeys, 2s. 3d. 
The ite hills of Wicklow terminate in Kilkenny. Minerals. 
The stone whieh usually joins the granite, is silicious 
schistus ; and, lower down, argiliaceous slate. A few 
beds of marle, and limestone gravel, are found near the 
foot of Brandon Hill. Many of the lower hills consist 
ili breecia, which, when of a fine grain, is 
millstones. There are excellent quarries 
at 
ater 


are sent 


i 


: 


mi for a cen 
were discovered in 1624, but were first 
the father of the late Lord Wandesford: 


3 but for dryi 

erty thinniagbl 
are raised annually at this colliery. The collieries 
miles, and the number of colliers is 600. 
of 10s. per ton ; 
in some of the English collieries, they are de- 
livered at the mouth of the pit for 3s. per ton. A great 
this coal is conveyed to Dublin by the canal, 
and is sent to various parts of Ireland, as back carriage 
for cars, which go into the neighbourhoood. Manga- 
nese, iron ore, and copper ore, have been 
found in the county. The iron ore was smelted at 
Castle Coomer while the timber lasted, but the forges 
have been given up more than eighty years ago. 

There are valuable marble quarries in the lime- Marble 
stone district. marble is black, and contains many quarries. 
i ions of mad , of bivalve, and of turbina- 


2 cent, carbon, and 1 per cent. magnesia 
iron, ‘About 50 tons of it are 


is sawed and polished at a mill near Kilkenny. 
The rivers of Kilkenny are remarkable both for their Rivers, 

and utility. Suire, which for 

about sixteen miles Kilkenny from W: » has a 

winding and majestic course, and conveys the trade 

that passes between Waterford, Carrick, and Clonmel. 

It flows with great rapidity, and has a considerable 

width till it-approaches Waterford, where it becomes. 
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_* A very interesting account of the dairy farms in Kilkenny, will be found in Tighe’s Survey of Kilkenny. 
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contracted between two rocks, beyond which there is 
a wooden bridge. The banks afford very beautiful 
prospects. It is navigable for large lighters from Wa- 
terford to Clonmel, a course of about twenty-five miles. 
It abounds with excellent trout and salmon. The Bar~ 
row skirts, for about twenty miles, the eastern borders 
of Kilkenny. It is navigable to Carton, and thence 
communicates with the great canal. From the new 


bridge of Ross, to its junction with the Suire, it in ge-’ 


neral flows between very high land, and affords most 
romantic scenery. The Nore, or Newre, flows through 
the county for thirty-six miles. It receives many tri- 
butary streams, and is navigable for small vessels to 
Inistioge. The scenery from Kilfaine to Ross is very 
fine. The rivers in this county have been long famous 
for their salmon. The country people catch salmon 
with a snap-net suspended .between two cots, which 
are small flat-bottomed boats governed by paddles. 


~The fish thus taken, are sold chiefly at Ross and Wa- 


terford, On the Nare there are*several weirs for the 
catching of salmon. Most-of them are ebb weirs, open 
to the descending currents, and are fished only during 
the latter half of the ebb. 
weirs ; but the quantity of ‘fish has been greatly dimi- 
nished by the navigation and by mills. 

There are no manufactures of importance in Kilken- 
ny. The common farmers and cottars manufacture 
frieze, stockings, linseys, and flannels, for their own 
use, but very little for sale, except in Ivesk, There was 
a school at Kilkenny, where 12 children were taught 
the art of making lace. E 

The towns in this county are Kilkenny, the capi‘al, 
described in a separate article, Callan, Inistioge, Tho- 
mastown, Gowran, Knocktopper, Graigue, Durrow, 
Castle Coomer, and Freshford... The county sends two 
members to parliament, and the political influence is in 
the hands of the Earls of Ormond and Besborough. 

There are five round towers at Kilkenny, namely, 
St. Canice, Tulloherin, Kilree, Fartagh, and Aghaviller. 
‘They all stand close to churches. Gramy, or Grandi- 
sin Castle, situated on the banks of the Suire, is one of 
the most considerable remains of antiquity. As this 
county is one of the first in which the English settled, 
it is full of castles. 

In 1792, the population, as given by Dr. Beaufort, 
was 17,569 houses, and 100,000 inhabitants. The po- 
pulation in 1800, as computed for the hearth returns, 
is 17,212 houses, and 108,000 inhabitants. There are 
127 parishes, but only 31 churches, The Catholic po- 
pulation in 1800, seems to have been about 95,000, 
See Beaufort’s Memoir ; Tighe’s Survey of Kilkenny ; 
Wakefield’s Account of Ireland; and W. Shaw Mason’s 
Statistical Account of Ireland, vol. i. which contains a 
description of the parishes of Fiddown and Grange-Sil- 


ve. 

KILKENNY is a city of Ireland, and the capital of 
the county of Kilkenny. It is delightfully situated 
on the river Nare, over which there are two handsome 
stone bridges; and with the borough of St. Canute, or 
the Irish town, it forms a large town, which is con- 
sidered as one of the neatest and pleasantest in the 
kingdom. The houses are decorated with the mar- 
ble dug in the neighbourhood, and the streets of the 
town are paved with the same material. Many of the 
buildings are large and good. The most remarkable 
are the bishop's palace, the castle of the Earl of Or- 
mond, and the celebrated college or free school, a 
theatre, an asylum for dacepaks house-keepers, &c. 
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In the Barrow there are no» 
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The college, of which there is a fine view. from the 
walks, on the banks of the river, was founded b 
James Duke of Ormond, in*1682. The present b A 
ing was erected in 1784, at the expence of £5000, grant- 
by parliament. The number of students is about 
70, of whom 50 are boarded in the house, The ap. 
pointment of the master belongs to the provost and 
senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Ormond 
Castle is a magnificent and noble building, on the banks 
of the river, having its entrances flanked by two large 
and unequal round towers. The stables on the op 
site side of the road, are very fine. The little cathe- 
at by a fine gothie structure, with round towers, 

e theatre is small, but neat. It is private property, 
and is opened about a month i me a , 
the first rank perform, the female ‘performers being en- 

d from Dublin. The ruins of three monasteries, St, 
John’s, St, Francis, and the Black Abbey, still exist. 
The windows of the latter are much admired, There 
are only two churches in the city, but there are several 
Roman Catholic chapels, each of which has congrega- 
tions more numerous than both the churches. The 
city sends only one member to parliament. . The Earls 
of Ormond and Desart are alternately the patrons. 

The principal manufactures are those of starch, 
coarse woollens, and very fine blankets.. The town - 
contains 2870 houses, and 14,975 persons. West Leng, 
7° 15’, North Lat. 52° 38’.. See the works quoted in the 
last article, and Carr's Stranger in Ireland. ~ 

KILLARNEY isa market and post town of Ireland, 
in the county of Kerry. It is neat and populous, and 
is situated on the side of the lake of the same name. 
The town contains many handsome houses, and an ad-« 
mirable public school for Catholic children. The ve« 
nerable ruins of Mucross abbey are in the neighbour 
hood of that town. They are half embosomed in a 
group of luxuriant and stately trees. A prodigious 
yew tree, about seven or eight feet in circumference, 
springs from the centre of a cloistered court, the roof 
of which it covers with its leaves and branches. The 
town is much frequented by the strangers who come to 
see the charming lakes of Killarney. The etnies 
of the town is about 5000. For an account of the lakes 
of Killarney, see our article InELAND, vol. xii. p. 269 ; 
Young’s Tour in Ireland; Smith’s Survey of Kerry; 
Weldt's Account of the Lakes; Carr’s Stranger.in Irea 
land; and Wakefield’s Account of Ireland, vol. i. p. 66, 


&e. ; 

KILLICRANKIE, Bartie or. See Brrratn, vol. 
iv, p. 612. A full account of the battle will be found 
under the Life of Grauam,Joun, Viscount Dundee, in 
vol. x. p. 387, 388. 

KILMARNOCK is a large and flourishing town of 
Scotland, in the northern district of Ayrshire, 22 miles ~ 
from Glasgow, and 12 from Ayr. It extends about a 
mile and a half along the banks of a small river of the 
same name, which flows into the Irvine at the southern 
extremity of the town, It is finely situated in the 
heart of a rich, extensive, and fertile tract of land, 
which abounds not only in all the products of agricul- 
ture, but also in rich mines of coal, an article so neces« 
sary to the growth of manufactures, and to the comfort 
of life. Such is the abundance of coal in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town; that, in the summer of 1817, 
they were laid down to the consumer at somewhat less 
than fourpence per hundred weight, and vast quanti- 
ties are constantly Beh oo for Ireland, at the commo« 
dious harbour which lately been. constructed at 
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son Point, by his Grace the Duke of Portland. This 
ith the town of Kilmarnock, by a railway of ten mile 

Seana, cathads caipratiete oe easy and expedi- 
tious conveyance for the coals from his estates, but 


of view. 
appearance of the town is, in general, mean ; the 
greater bist ofthe houses being roofed with straw ; a 
great proportion of them consisting of only one story ; 
and many of the streets being narrow, and ill 

Great however, have lately been made, 
under the provisions of an act obtained for that purpose. 
Many commodious and houses have been built ; 
and such an alteration has made upon the appear- 
ance of the place, that, in those parts which are adja- 
cent to the cross, it may bear a comparison with most 
other towns of the same magnitude. Among the late 
improvements of the town, may be mentioned a hand- 
some town-hall, and an elegant and commodious read- 
ing-room. The butcher market also deserves to be 
mentioned as an improvement, which is built upon an 
_arch thrown across the river. A handsome academ 
has lately been erected here, which is furnished wi 
teachers in Latin, French, English, and the various 
branches of mercantile education. 

Kilmarnock is a of barony, and is governed 
by two bailies and a town council. Its original supe- 
riors were the noble family of Boyd, who possessed ex- 
tensive estates in the ae ‘fully we pee = 
a ing country. To this family it gave the title 
of earls of splinoeicy whlah win: feofeland te the 10> 
bellion of 1745. The superiority of the town, with a 
considerable part of the y which belonged to 
a There are two eae in 
this town, one of which is a collegiate our 

meeting-houses, belonging to different denomi- 
nations of dissenters. The population in December 


em in the weaving of cotton; but as there are 
any in this place who manufacture on their own 
the weavers ure, for the most supplied 
with work by different manufacturers in Paisley and 


is an establishment for calico-print- 
of considerable extent, at which a 
good deal of work is done. The chief manufactures 
of Kilmarnock, however, are those of leather and wool. 
Here are two tan-works, one of which is extensive, 
and at which a large quantity of leather is tanned and 
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the late war, the army contractors were furnished wi 


ed in the manufacture 
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and indeed the principal fabric of the town, are car- 
pets. These, till of late, were made chiefly for ge 
tation, and were considered of an inferior quality. t 
the general stagnation of trade, drove manufac. 
turers into the home market ; and they have now made 
such improvements in their modes of cleaning and dye- 
ing, that they are able to compete with any other ma- 
nufacturers in the kingdom. A great improvement has 
lately been made in the manufacture of carpets by an 
inhabitant of this place, who, by the invention of an 
ingenious machine, has greatly diminished the expence 
of weaving, and, at the same time, considerably impro- 
ved the fabric. wert 

It would exceed the limits, as well as violate the or- 
der of our work, to give a particular description of this 
useful machine, which appears to us capable of being 
extended to damask work, and various other branches 
of the weaving art. It is sufficient to state in this place, 
that one-fourth of the figure to be cast up, is formed 
by wires upon the surface of a barrel or cylinder, which 
is moved by the treddles, and which, by means of small 
levers connected with the harness, determines the 
threads of the , which are to be drawn or lifted by 
each tread of the workman. This machine enables the 
weaver to dispense with the assistance of the draw-boy, 
who was formerly an raps a wee attendant of every car- 
_pet loom ; and it saves all the tacks, or lashes used in 


Kilmar. 
nock 
Kinetdine- 
shire. 
—— 


throwing up the figure, which often amounted to 40,000 ° 


yards, and five-sixths of the time consumed in chang- 
ing the pattern, which frequently amounted to a fort- 
night. The inventor, whose name is Thomas Morton, 
has already made upwards of 180 of these engines, 
which are all employed in the carpet manufactories of 
Kilmarnock, Stirling, Bannockburn, and Glasgow. 

In the vicinity fe — rete oe are about 120 acres 
of nursery grounds, which not only supply the adjacent 
country with plants and shrubs, but furnish . great 
quantity for exportation. 

KILSYTH, Barrie or. See Brirain, vol. iv. p. 
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KINCARDINESHIRE, or Tue Mearns, is situ- 


Boundaries 


ated on the east coast of Scotland, between 56° 43’, and extent. 


and 57° 5’ of North Lat. and between 1° 47’ and 2° 30/ 
of West . from Greenwich. It is bounded on the 
east by the German Ocean, for the of nearly 35 
miles; on the north, by the river Dee and part of 
Aberdeenshire ; and on the west and south by the coun- 
y 4 Forfar, from which it is separated, almost through 
whole boundary line, by the river of North Esk. 
It is of a triangular form, extending $2 miles in length 
from south west to north-east, and 24 miles as its great. 
est breadth from north to south ; and comprehends an 
area of about 380 square miles, or more accurately of 
243,444 English acres. 
This‘ county, bein 
surface, altitude, and exposure, discovers a consider. 
able difference of climate in its different districts. The 
vicinity of the Grampians, (which even in summer are 
never entirely free from snow,) the great proportion of. 
its marshy and unreclaimed grounds, and the deficien« 
cy of hedges and plantations, are all unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, which probably render the climate colder 
the whole, than the latitude should give reason to 
The district situated on the north side of the 
Dee, though the most northerly division, is considered 
as the most , in consequence of its exposure 
to the south, and its shelter from the north ; while the 


much diversified in regard to Climate, 


tract on the north side of that river is much colder and : 
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Kincardine- Jater in the several seasons. During the drought of 


shire. 


Climate, 


Lakes. 


Rivers. 


summer, both sides. of the Dee suffer more from heat 
than any other part of the county. Along the coast, 
the winter cold is more moderate, and agricultural ope- 
rations may be carried on with less interruption during 
that portion of the year than in the more inland dis- 
tricts ; but the chilling east winds from the German 
Ocean, prevent the seasons from being more genial, or 
the crops more early. In the central portion, usually 
ealled the How of the Mearns, which is well sheltered 
both from the north and the east, the climate is more 
temperate and equable than in any other division of 
the county ; but is more liable to strong gusts of wind 
from the south-west, against which there is no interve- 
ning height in that direction for the space of sixty miles. 
In the Grampian tracts, the.climate, during winter and 
spring, is excessively severe, unless in a few deep glens 


- or vallies, which are uncommonly warm. 


The following Table, comtaunicated to us, and 
drawn up by Dr. William Young of Fawside, from his 
own observations between 1805 and 1816 inclusive, 
shews the state of the weather, on the east coast of the 
county, in North Latitude 56° 58’, 500 yards from the 
sea, and 150 feet above its level. 


‘ Average iG Da Days | Fair | Fiars Prices of 
Year. | Heat. | Cold. | Heat. | wil witl Days. Meal. 

3 q Rain. | Snow. 

|1805] 44° | 25° | 67° | 120] 82 | 213 |£0 18 oO 
1806, 45 | 20 | 64 | 128] 25 |212] 100 
1807| 43 | 20 | 67 | 124) 42 |199} 1 5 g 
1808} 44 | 20 | 7 100} 53 |213| 1 6 8 
1809} 44 | 17 165 | 127] 37 | 201} 1 83 0 
418101 43 {17 | 63 14120] 25 | 220] 1 0 O 
1811145 | 21 | 66 | 183] 24 | 208] 1 2 0 
1819] 44 |21 | 62 | 129] 35 | 202] 111 6 
1813} 45 | 26 | 63 | 114] 18 | 233] 1 0 0 
181443 | 18 | 64 | 107] 35 | 223] 016 6 
1815} 45 | 20 | 61 | 124] 23 | 218} 012 O 
1816, 41 | 15 |60 | 119] 39 | 208} 1 6 O 
Ave-l 4¢8] 20 | 64.4|120.4| 2.3/212.51 1 1 9 
raged 


There are only two lakes in the county worthy of 
notice, both of which are in the northern part of the 
Dee-side district. The one is the loch of Drum, in 
the parish of Drumoak, but partly lying within the li- 
mits of Aberdeenshire. The other is the loch of Leys, 
in the parish of Upper Banchory, the water of which is 
in general shallow, and capable of being drained, by 
deepening the channel by which it flows into the Dee. 
These lakes are nearly of equal extent, each being 
about three miles in circumference. Both of them are 
well stored with pike; and frequented by geese, ducks, 
and other aquatic wild fowls. 

Kincardineshire is well supplied with rivers and small 
streams flowing in a multitude of directions. The princi- 

of these are, 1. The Dee, reckoned the sixth river 
in Scotland in point of magnitude, which rises at the 
head of Braemar, and flows nearly due east, through a 
course of seventy-five miles, eight of which are within 
the shire of Kincardine, and fourteen more form the 
boundary line with the county of Aberdeen. Itis a 
pure limpid stream, flowing over a light gravelly bed, 
and * well stored with salmon, trout, ‘ik pocaay 
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with eels, which pass up the stream in immiense num- Kincardin 


bers during the months of May and June, and return to 
the ocean in September and’@ctober. Its , almost 


“shi 


every where clothed with wood, abournlin the most = 


pines scenery, and produce some of the largest 
natural firs in Britain, particularly near the source of 
the river, where many of these trees are from three to 
four feet in diameter, and from 50 to 60 in height be- 
low the branches. 2. The North Esk, which forms the 
boundary between the counties of Kincardine and Fora 
far, and has already been described in the account given 
of the latter in this work. 3. Bervie Water, a small 
river, but good trouting stream, rises in the centre of 
the county, among the braes of Glenbenvie, about 12 
miles west from Stonehaven, and falls into the sea at 
the town of Bervie. 4, The Cowie, a small river fow- 
ing from the foot of Kirloak, through a winding course 
of 12 miles, and falling into the sea at Stonehaven, 
There are, besides, the Carron, reaching the coast at 
Stonehaven ; the Feuch, rising in the forest of Birse; 
the Avon, which waters the vale of Strachan, or Strath. 
avon ; the Dye, which flows from the Grampians into 
the Fuech, at the church of Strachan ; the Black Burn, 
which runs into the loch of Drum; the Canny, which 
falls into the Dee at Invercanny ; and the Luther, 
which rises above the castle of Drumtochty, and, < 
ing the church of Fordoun, flows qeisrmrani through th 
How into the North Esk. , 

The principal mountains in the county are the Grame 
pians, which, proceeding across the island from Dum« 
bartonshire, terminate on the north of Stonehaven, 
within about three miles of the sea. This elevated and 
dreary ridge of dark brown hills stretches through the 
whole breadth of the prem from west to east, occus 

ing as of above 18 miles in length, and eight in 
Ereadth, PiThese hills, at the oneal comeaden are 
only 500 or 600 feet in height ; but rapidly rising into 
a range of lofty summits, they reach an elevation, in 
the west side of the county, of 3500 feet above the le. 
vel of the sea. The more remarkable of these moun- 
tains are Mount Battock on the west, the highest 
in the neighbourhood, on the top of which the three 
counties of Forfar, Kincardine, and Aberdeen, join 
their limits; Cloachnabane, or the White-stone-hill, 
about six miles farther east, remarkable for a protube« 


Mountains 


rance of solid rock on its summit, about 100 feet in | 
perpendicular height, which appears from the sea like ’ 


a wateh-tower, and forms a decided land-mark to the 
coasting vessels ; Kerloack, about four miles from the 
last mentioned, from the top of which a most extensive 
view may be commanded over the greater part of 
Aberdeenshire to tbe north, and southwards as far as 
the hills of Lammer Muir, in the Lothians ; Cairnman- 


earn, six miles more to the north-east, almost covered” 


over its whole surface with large blocks of hard stone ; 
Cairnamount, in the south front of the Grampians, 
about 2500 feet high, over which passes the — 
road from the How to Dee-side ; Strathfenella, also on 
the south, remarkable for its being cut off, on the north 
side, from the main body of the ridge by a narrow but 
pleasant cultivated vale. Besides the Grampians, there 
are the Garvock hills on the south, and the Arbuthnot 
hills on the east of the How, both of which are low 
ranges, never rising above 500 feet, and in most places 
cultivated nearly to their summits. 


To the north of Stonehaven, and over the whole of Mineralo- 
the Grampian district, granite is the most prevalent gy. 


stone; and southwards along the coast, and in the 
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the stones consist chiefly of sandstone, pudding- 
and rotten Benndstene of - 


| 


La 


be conveyed, that lime kilns are wrought to any consi- 

Plum-pudding stone composes a prin- 
the precipitous rocks along the coast. 
In some places, consisting of small gravel, it is manu- 
factured mto millstones ; and, in other situations over- 


hanging the sea-coast, it contains stones of ei ae 


which are occupied as nests by the sea fowl. 
‘this kind are the ssaubeedinng henteteoughpaiteet 
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and sterile: but, around Stonehaven, it = 
ire. 


is still eet A 
is 
ae 5 
rious, without two miles conterminous of the same ge- 
neral aspect ; but, Smale and 
planting, is likely to rival, in natural beauty orna- 
mental improvements, even the celebrated South Downs 
of Sussex. Supposing the whole county to be divided 
into 100 parts, 50 of these are occupied by hills 
aacal ie of culture ; souaalaly 
If, 8 are planted, 12 improveable ially 
reclaimed, and 30 only in-fall cultivation. a 
a a the shiv chidagubcedaeeel sides of Soil. 
river Dee, consists chi jite, 
eve yat-ter <renoy test. de oth demiephionatiaa: 
bles ; and, though not naturally productive, is capable 
of melioration, laiidieinienicaiediid stones on 
the surface, deep tillage, and the application of lime. 
Very similar is the soil in that portion of the coast dis- 
trict, which lies north of Stonehaven, except that it 
bears a ion of incumbent moss, almost . 
uc. 
ication of lime, but much 


ee ing dried peats as fuel. 
from Stonehaven, there are 
from the most fertile loam to the 
obdurate clay ; but the loam is 
and in some places to a considerable 
exists in 


great v; of soil, 
most 


bi 


susceptible of improvement, which has 
and successfully spied in plantations. 

The wild animals found in this county are, the roe- Zoology. 
deer, which breed in the woods on the south side of the 
Dee, but sometimes stray even into the How district ; 
Foxes, which are numerous over the whole coal ane 
particularly haunt the rocks along the coast ; 
which are incredibly numerous, and make great de- 
struction of the turnip crops; the badger, otter, wild- 
& wolige he barr or pape occasionally ; a en 

recently appeared, though former! 
mover basa Wi hben Been tore in the Mearns. Cfpse 
on the hills, partridges in the low country, and sea-fowl 
on the rocky coast, are all equally abundant. Wild. 
ete Na ates Nae ag 2 ad a 
ild- appear in large in 

Woveaber . The rai aR Aco 2 Rai 9 
plover, A latter arriving duly about Candlemas), ard 
even a few swans, are occasionally seen. The hunting 
hawk, or falcon, {fs still an inhabitant of the county, 
where it was anciently much renowned ; and the gold. 
en crested wren is a native on Deeside. The draco vo- 
lans, or flying dragon, has been seen in the woods, as 
Jarge as to measure four inches between the tips of the 
wi 


ormerly, this county was united with Forfarshire, 


from which it was ed by Kenneth IT. about the 
year 838 ;_and, pes he to iti i » WA&S Civil his. 


; given to his brother Mernia, from whom it takes the tory. 


name of Mearns, . But it is observable that it is always 
Su . 
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Kincardine- denominated The Mearns, and is considered as deriving 


shire. 


Antiquities, 


Property. 


Population. 


Agricul. 
ture, 


his designation from the ancient inhabitants, the Verni« 
pects of Ptolemy. In theGaelic lan age, it is still called 
Mhearn, pronounced Vearn. It is divided into 18 entire 
ishes, and contains also part of Nether Banchory, 
rumoak, and Edzel. Thirteen of these parishes, com 
posing the whole of the districts to the south of the 
Grampians, form the presbytery of Fordoun, which is 
comprehended in the synod of Angus and Mearns. On 
the north of the Grampians, the two western parishes 
are attached to the presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil, 
and the more easterly to that’ of Aberdeen. © In what 
regards the administration of justice, the whole county 
is considered as one district, of which the county town 
is Stonehaven ; and is classed in one justiciary circuit 
with Aberdeen and Banffshire.. But, in maritime mat- 
ters, it is divided into two districts, one of which, north 
‘from Stonehaven, and inclusive of thattown, is connect« 
ed with the seaport of Aberdeen, and the other to the 
south with that of Montrose. 

The principal antiquities observable in this county 
are, a small artificial island; founded on oak piles; in 
the loch of Leys, on which are the ruins of an ancient 
edifice; tumuli raised over the slain in the battle of 
Corrichie, near the estate of Glassil; Fenella’s castle, 
about a mile and a half west from Fettercairn; Green, 
or Queen, castle, on the end of the hill of Strathfenella ; 
Kame of Mathers, about six miles north from Montrose ; 
Whistleberry castle, about two miles north from Ber. 
vie ; and. Dunnotar castle, about a mile south from 
Stonehaven, all placed on the summits of lofty insula- 
ted rocks on the sea shore ; a Roman camp remarkably 
entire, near the mansion house of Fordoun, and similar 
vestiges near Stonehaven and Ury, supposed to have 
been the encampments of Agricola and Galgacus. 

The state of property is similar to that of Forfarshire, 
to the account of which we refer our readers. 


The valued rent of the county is “ £6,243 
The real rent in 1813 was nearly . £84,900 


The number of freeholders is about 75. There is only 
one royal burgh in the county, namely, Bervie, which 
unites with Montrose, Brechin, Arbroath, and Aber- 
deen, in sending a representative to parliament; but 
Stonehaven, a burgh of regality, and Laurencekirk, a 
burgh of barony, are more populous and flourishing 
towns; and there are also many thriving villages in 
the county, particularly Fettercairn, Auchinblae, Drum. 
lithie, and Johnshayen. > 
The population of Kincardineshire contained,— 


In 1801, males 12,102 In 1811, males 12,722 
Females . 14,245 Females . 14,859 
~ 26,347 27,581 


Of these, about one half are engaged in agriculture, 
and the other half in manufactures, fisheries, &c. 

The size, rent, and management of farms, the style 
of the houses, and the articles of produce, bear so great 
a resemblance to what has been stated under these 
heads in the sige ny of Forfarshire, that we must 
again refer our readers to that article; but the follow- 
ing table, from Mr. Robertson’s survey of the county, 
in 1807, will afford a concise view of the state of culti- 
vation and crops at that period :— 


English Acres. 
Wheat 1,247 Potatoes 1,160 
Bear 9,806 Flax : 236 
Oats . 22,784 Gardens . 472 
Pease . 1,742 Sown grass . 28,641 
Tusnips . . 6,142 Fallow . 2,619 


KINCARDINBESHIRE. 


Cultivated, 74,849 

Moot aR o1ecyaans Pers 
mproyi by tillage "me « 27,816. 

Hills, &c. unfit for tillage 123,470 - 


Total . 5 ~ . 243,444 ~ 

There is an equal similarity between the kinds of live 

stock reared in these two. counties; and, in the same 

work, and at the same period, it is computed. that Kin- 

cardineshire supported— ari 
Cattle, comprising cows, oxen, calves, &c, 24,825 


Horses of all descriptions Een 3,487 

_ Sheep fed on the Grampians _. . 21,565 
Sheep fed on the lower grounds . 3,392. 
Swine ‘ NEA PNET 478 


Kincardine. 
shire. 


a) 
King’s 
Bench, 


—— 


The manufactures of Kincardineshire are extremely Manufac- 
limited ; and it is chiefly in the towns.upon the. coast tte 


that any articles are produced beyond what, the wants 
of the vicinity require, In Stonehaven, Bervie, and 
Johnshaven, about one half of the population is suppos 
sed to be occupied in the manufacture. of osnaburgs, 
sacking, canvas, and coarse, linens; and. there: area 
few spinning mills and bleachfields,on a small scale. 
At Laurencekirk is an.elegant, manufacture of beauti« 
fully, varnished snuff-boxes; but the-art is carefully 
kept concealed, and the few hands employed in it are 
not able to supply the demand for these articles, 

The fisheries are by no means so numerous as might 
be expected in so extensive a line of coast, and have of 
late years considerably declined. The sea, or white 
fishery, is estimated to produce only about £6000 
yearly, and to employ about 300 hands, whose families 
included would make about 900 ofa fishing populas 
tion. The salmon fisheries, the most valuable of which 
are on the North Esk, let at nearly £3000, and give 
occasional employment to above 130 hands. 

The principal exports by sea are 
tons of salmon sent annually to London, and a few. 
tons of dried fish to Leith. The chief imports are 
coal, lime, foreign timber, flax. The shipping belong« 
ing to the different ports and creeks amounts only to 
about 800 tons burden, employing about 50 seamen ; 
but a very great gidqeinars of the traffic of the county is 
conveyed the ports of Aberdeen and Montrose. 

The roads of Kincardineshire in all directions are, 
generally speaking, commodidusly planned and pre« 
served in good repair. There, are several bridges over 
the North Esk, one of which is mentioned in the ac- 
count of Forfarshire ; but a very fine one, lately built 
by subscription near Marykirk, is particularly worthy 
of notice. 

A canal has frequently been to be carried 
through the How of the Mearns, and the Vale of Strath« 
more, to join the Tay about four miles above Perth; 
and as the middle space, for about 50 miles, is almost 
an.entire level, a few locks at the extremities only 
would be required. See Robertson’s Agricultural Sura 
vey of Kincardineshire ; Description of the Stratawhich 
occur in the Eastern District of the Grampians, by Liéu- 
tenant Colonel Imrie; Trans. Royal Soc. Edinburgh ; 
and Statistical Account of Scotland. (q) 

KING. See Government and Law. are 

KING’S BENCH, Court of, (Bancus regius,) is the 
supreme court of common law in England. It is calle 
ed the King’s Bench, because the king used to sit there 
in person, and is still supposed to do so, This court 
consists of a chief justice, and three puisne justices ; 
who are, by their office, the sovereign conservators. of 
the peace, and supreme coroners of the land. ° . 

The Court of King’s Bench is the remnant of the 
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Fisheries, 


in, about 50 Trad. 


Roads, 
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Regia; and although it hath, for some centuries and it has been calculated that one-third of the county _King’s 
usually sat at Westminster, yet it is not fixed to is bog land. Mr. Wakefield however informs us, on bt wa 
place, but follow the King’s court the authority of Mr. Bernard, that one half of the coun- Kishor. 
Seeiida<il peace ievcing ty is of that description. ; 
i imus ii The principal proprietors of King’s County, are Landed 
Lord Digby, who possesses the barony of Geshill, con- property 
taining 10,822 acres. Lord Ross, Charleville, 94 tenures 
icti Mr. D. R. Daly, Mr. Stepney, and Mr. Bernard, are the 

scendent. It keeps all inferior jurisdictions within the other proprietors. These individuals so much 
i i ivi of the county, that the remaining landholders are scarce- 
i ly sufficient to make a grand jury. The tillage farms 
requires, in every case here are small, pencgensing: Cemeas eerie 

; The rent of the county, without including bogs, moun- 
su in tain land, or towns, has been averaged at 35s. per acre. 
pererven Ors civil Lord Digby ts no leases on lives, and lets only for 
called the crown-side, 21 years. other proprietors grant leases, in gene- 
i ral, for 21 years and a life. Mr. Wakefield observed 
i some of the best farms in Ireland, in this county. 
have — The following were the prices of labour provi- Prices of 
sions in 1811. Wages of a man, per day, 10d. Of a labour, &c. 
is arrested woman, 5}. Grazing a cow, per week, 1s. 2d. Gra- in 1811. 
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is court is likewise a court of into which per lib. 7d; Feowls, per couple, 1s. 2d. Turkeys, 2s. 
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and of all inferior courts found in King’s County, are manganese, iron ore in 
limestone, freestone, and 


B. iii. ch. 4. and Jacob's Law Dict. the Shannon after winding through a great part of the 
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i parishes, and 15 churches, i 

miles broad, contracting Nes the wien of nae ip ee 
i i to 74,500. Si completion e canal, how- 
nas Eng. ever, the ion has iecromned.” S00 Beaufort’s 
«@ Map of Ireland; Sir C. Coote’s Statistical 

, and W. "s Account of Ireland. 
isa royal burgh of Scotland, in tlie 
pm being the Sliebhfloor mountains, which county: of Fife, situated on the coast of the Frith of 
it from Queen's county. This range extends Forth, nearly opposite to Leith, and on the sides of 
15 miles, and is traversed onl Ard me reat ae a dell opening towards the sea. It consists of a number 
only v 
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e feet wide, and is of lanes composed of mean loo! houses, to- 
of approach. without regard either pry deed we 
ity. King David I. invested it with the privi- 

leges of a royal burgh. Not many years ago were to 
be seen the ruins of a castle, which was oné of tlie 
usual seats of our ancient Scottish kings. An old build- 
ing, called St. Leonard’s Tower, stands in the middle 
town, and me asa Hat me npr and a rm 
stockings have long manufactu ere ; 
inery for spinning cotton and flax has lately 

rape oe to dint the town there 
wo tic , com parallel columns 
t diameters, and about 12 or 14 feet high. 
is also in.the neighbourhood a medicinal spring, 
the Ki Spa, which is altogether neg’ ected. 
1618, Dr. wrote a treatise on the nature 


Soil and ‘in the northern part of the county i 
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—yY~— of commerce in the island of Jamaica, is situa’ 
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KINGSTON, a sea-port town, and the princi as 

on the 
south side of the island, in 18° N. Lat. and on the north 
side of a bay or inlet of the sea, formed by the low 
neck of land, ‘at the point of which the town of Port 
Royal stands. This neck of land is nine miles in length, 
and two miles in width, at the broadest part,. fronting 
the city. The channel is deep enough to admit ships 
of any burden. A thousand may anchor in perfect 
safety ; and vessels of considerable burden may lie along- 
side the wharf to deliver their car, 

Kingston was founded in the year 1693, after the al- 
most total destruction of Port Royal by an earthquake 
the preceding year. The plan of it, drawn by Colonel 
Lilly, an experienced. engineer, was a elogram, 
one mile in length, by half a mile in breadth, regularly 
traversed by streets and lanes, crossing each other at 

right angles, except at the upper part, where a large 
square was left; but the town has extended consider- 
ably within these few years, to the west, east, and north, 
so that this square is now .nearly in the centre of the 
city. On the south side of the square stands the church, 
a large elegant building, with four aisles, and a fine 
organ. The tower, with a large clock, and the spire, 
are well constructed, and'are a great ornament to the 
city. On the north side of the square are barracks of 
brick for 200 men and their officers. The theatre is 
likewise on this side of the square; it was nearly thirty 
years without any performers, but it has lately under- 
gone a thorough repair, It is neatly fitted up, and at 
present the inhabitants are amused by a tolerable com- 
pany of performers, .A free school was established in 
ay 1729. _ There is likewise a poor-house and.public 
hospital, and a very handsome church has beén lately 
erected for those of the Presbyterian pefsuasion. The 
houses are in general built of brick, two stories high, 
the fronts being shaded by a) piazza below, and a co- 
vered gallery above. Accidents from fire rarely occur 
here, the kitchens being detached buildings, and there 
are wells and pumps in the principal streets, and fire- 
engines and leather buckets in the court-house, and the 
inhabitants are obliged to keep a certain number of 
these buckets, according to the value of their house. 

The well water in general is bad, a few wells being fed 
by subterraneous drains from the Hope river or other 
mountain streams, The rest are brackish, and very apt 
to cause a dysentery in habits not much accustomed to 
it; but the inhabitants of this town observe that the same 
effect is produced by the water of Spanish Town, which 
is taken from the Rio Cotese, and undergoes filtration. 

In the lower part of the town is the market-place, 
which is plentifully supplied with butcher-meat, “poul- 
try, fish, fruits and vegetables. Of the latter, be-’ 
sides those usually found in a tropical country, are ma- 
ny American oa European, suchas pease, beans, cab- 
bage, lettuce, cucumbers, artichokes of the finest kind, 
carrots, turnips, radishes, onions, leeks, and other small 
sallads. These are brought from the Liguanea moun- 
tains. There are also great quantities of the finest pine 
apples, which grow on the Long Mountain. Straw ben. 
ries and apples likewise grow on the higher mountains, 
and grapes might be cultivated to any extent in the 
lower parts of the island. : 

Kingston was constituted a city in 1802. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 12 common coun- 
cilmen, a recorder, two solicitors, and a treasurer. 

The population of the town is nearly 7500 whites, 
with 2500 strangers, 2500 free people of colour, 2500. 
free negroes ; 8054 male, and 9900 female slaves, total 
17,954; but as all may not have been returned; the 
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number of slaves 
ulation cannot be less 85,000. i 
ingston returns three mefhbers to the House of 
Assembly, and furnishes to the ss Wily island 
two troops of horse, two companies y, two 
battalions of infantry, nine companies in each, Viz. six 
of whites, two of Jews, four of Mulattoes, three of qua~ 
droons, and three of free blacks, well appointed; the 
batteaux, one captain, three lieutenants. The Surrey 
‘assizes are held here three times in the year, January, 
April, and August. | 
The situation of Kin, is highly favourable, rising, 
from the sea with sufficient acclivity to give it the com- 
mand of the sea breezes, which blow regularly during 
the greatest part of the year, and likewise to have a 
view of the ships coming down the coast to the har- 
bour of Port Royal, and up to the town. The heat of 
the night is tem by a land wind. The plain on 
which it stands rises with a gradual ascent to the foot 
of the Liguanea Mountains, a distance of about six 
miles, and’ is covered with country residences of the 
admiral, and many of the inhabitants, and towards the: 
mountains with sugar estates. " 
A hill, called the Long Mountain,’ crosses this plain. 
diagonally, beginning near Rock Port, and extending 


to near the Liguanea Mountains. » Over this towers the - 


first range of mountains in great deur, to the height 
of 5000 feet, and aetna te the hei t of pon 
with coffee plantations, villas, &c. ; above this range 
are seen the Blue Mountains. | ~ rae I 
The city being situated on a dry soil, is not incom- 
moded by any stagnation of water, and it is thorough- 
ly ventilated ; but the slope upon which it is p |, is 
attended with one inconvenience, that it- admits a free 
e to torrents of rain, which descend the streets: 


uring the rainy season with such impetuosity, as to | 


render them impassable for wheel carriages, and carry- 
ing accumulations of rubbish and mud to the wharfs. 
It would be a great improvement to have the streets 
paved, and a cut made above the town, to prevent the. 
torrents from pouring through the streets. ’ 

The thermometer, in the hottest patt of the year, 


sometimes rises to 96°, and is seldom below 76°. King- 


ston is hotter by about 3° than Spanish Town, but is 
sn subject to storms ss Mace “ vi} yet 
e following return of imports and exports, from 

the 29th Sept: 816, to the 29th Sept. 1817, laid be- 
fore the House of Assembly on the 10th of November 
1817, will show the scale of importance in which King~ 
ston stands as a sea port. : ; 

Imporis.—56,217 barrels flour ;'2863 barrels, 4064 
bags, 1085 kegs, bread; 1591 tierces, 396 barrels, 4476 
bags, rice ;. 19,827 bushels, 1243 bags, 7804 barrels, 
corn and corn meal; 202 barrels, pease ; 1481 h 
heads, 5131 casks, 2553 boxes, 397 quintals, 1 
239 tierces, 28,757 barrels, 866 kegs, pi | fish 
1,805314 staves and heading, 8,261006 ahnighess: 
7,672387 feet of lumber ;~680 horses; 1998 n ; 
202 asses; 2808 cattle. No account is here given of 
the beef, pork, and herrings, im from Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and North America. In 1816, 15,070 
barrels of herrings, and about the same peneny of 
beef and pork, as also dry goods, iron, and “ware, 
to a great amount ; wines, brandies, &e. &c. In 1817, 
16,915 gallons of brandy and gin were entered at the 
Custom House. : : 

Tonnage, from 29th Sept. 1815, to 29th Sept. 1816. 

North of the tropic—from Great Britain and Ireland 
35,162; America 36,032. Within the Tropic—from. 
the Spanish Main and neighbouring islands, 20,803, 
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be rated at 20,000, so that the Kingston. 
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‘ 12,520; most picturesque and beautiful collection of water to be — Kinross. 
, 95,138—1470 horses, 4735 mules, 438 asses, found in the lowland district of Scotland. The scenery 

reper: tas . i men on the south and east sides of the lake, composed of the “~~” 

KINGS vpon-Heuit. See Hutt: Lomonds and Benartie, forms a very striking contrast 

KINGSTON-vron-Tuames, is a town of England, with the level grounds which skirt the opposite mar- 
in the county of Surry. It is situated 11 miles from gin, while the scattered islets relieve the eye in wan- 
Westminster bridge, on the southern bank of the dering over the surface of the water. There is here 
Thames, which is crossed by a wooden bridge to Hamp- little that is very striking or bold, but a great deal that 
‘It consists of two principal streets, and se- is soft and soothing. ; 

The lake contains about 316.987 ‘Scottish acres. Its Lochleven. 
height above the level of the sea is supposed to be three 
hope The church is hundred and nine feet. Its greatest depth about eighty- 
handsome, has a tower with eight bells. seven feet. It contains four islands, the’ largest of 
here a free school, founded by Queen Eliza- which is called by way of eminence, the Inch, and con- 
charity school for 30 boys, rae & alms-house tains 28.44-4 acres. The next is the castle; 1.700 acres; 

i the third ‘is called Paddock Bower, containing 0.360 ; 
town-hall, built by Queen Elizabeth. The tt assizes and the last, or Reed Bower, contains 0.160. 
for the county of are held here. In this lake there are many kinds of fish, particularly Lochleven 

Kingston was cither a royal residence or demesne so trouts, pikes, perches, and eels. The trouts belong to trouts. 
early as the union of the Saxon heptarchy. Close to different species, which have not been distinctly: 
the north side of the church is a large stone, on whieh, racterised. The salmon trout, (Sa/mo trutta), the river 
it is said, the Saxon Late were crowned. Here was trout, (S.fario), and the char (S. alpinus), are well 
formerly the chapel of St. , on the same side, adorn- known, and termed in general Lochleven trout. 
ed with the — of the different sovereigns that had — These trouts are considered as a great delicacy, and 

at this place. It fell in 1730, and buried held in high estimation. They are sent regularly to 

he sexton, who was digging a grave, his the Edinburgh market, and likewise obtain a = 

daughter, and person. The sexton’s daughter was sale in the towns and villages in the neighbourhood, 

dug out alive, at the end of eight hours, and succeeded Attempts have likewise been made to convey them to 

her he bridge over the Thames is said, by “London packed in ice. We have not the means of de- 

at yoens 30 be asees pees 2) Oak tei t termining the number of fish which this lake might 
that of London ; and the corporation has a revenue for support. But when we consider the extensive 

fededeg Hawt i In 1811, the town and parish, and shallow water on the in of the lake, the nu- 

Ham, Hatch, and Hook, contained 716 . merous aquatic plants and shellfish which abound in 

38 families, and 4144 inhabitants, it, and consequent abundant supply of food, it 

N may be regarded as one of the most suitable natural 

NROSS, « town of Scotland, and the capital of fish-ponds to be met with in Britain; and, under proper 

county of the same name, is situated on a plain at penn gie A nenyit gered rage gente to the 

i ic: 


of one long street, which contains many excellent houses. e have stated there is a great extent of shal- Drainage of 
This place was once celebrated for its manufactory of low te gon talc Dae 0 commemher frente the lake, 
goods, but this branch of trade has greatly de- gm. Every intelligent traveller as he passes, expresses 
incipally i is astonishment that no measures have been ad 
the manufacture of cotton and of coarse linen, to reduce the level of the lake, and thereby reclaim a 
called Silesias, of which about L.4,441 worth were stamp- great extent of improveable ground, to free the air from 
ed annually. The ion of the town and parish pestilential exhalations, and ameliorate the climate by 
in 181], was 2214, of whom 287 were employed in venting chilling evaporations, Upon inquiry, he 
trade and manufacture. x ao hong whl icle. that plans have been proposed, which, if carried 
counties of into execution, would prove equally advantageous to 
north and west by the the health and the resources of the inhabitants of Kin- 
south and east by Fife- ross-shire. By means of a cut three miles and a half in 
is situated between 56° 9’, and 56° 18’ of , and at the estimated expence of £4664, the 
est from su of the lake might be lowered five feet. By this 
is 893,366 Scottish acres of und might be acquired 
about 13 miles, and its breadth from north to from the lake, besides enabling the neighbouring pro- 
south, about 11 miles. It is supposed to contain about prietors to drain their low wet grounds more effectually 
re or 42,536 Scottish acres. than the present level of the waters its them to do, 
The of this county is, upon the whole, mild Were the surface of the lake iwened inp two feet and 
from the north winds, half, 447,412 acres of ground might be reclaimed from 
by the range of the Ochil hills which form its northern the lake. To this proposed plan, the proprietors and 
_ boundary. It is, however, much exposed to the wes- tenants of the mills situated on the river Leven, a stream 
terly winds, as it is situated in a plain, which is pro- formed by the waters which flow from this lake, have 
jonged on the west towards Allos, and joins the How of hitherto offered objections. The most prominent of 
Fife on the southern ex- these which they have brought forward, and which 
tremity are uneven but not hilly. The more level and they have made the ground of a protest against the 
but a few hundred rapcemsse se hep « That the river Leven flows 
to the m in a winding course, that flat piece 
: ; of ground lying to the westward of Achmuir bridge, 
the quantity of water which they pour out, or for their called the aides} andt ternarcnl dqdthhalal the river there 
medicinal qualities. Bat the fresh water lake, of which oppose a natural barrier to the floods, that occasionally 
it boasts, has at all times been considered as one of the inundate the river, and of coursé prevent the dam- 
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dikes, sluices, and others, from being carried off by the 
impetuosity of the current.” We may, however, add, 
that such overwhelming inundations as are here appre- 
hended, can never happen, if the new cut be made of 
proper dimensions. Besides, the additional quantity of 
water gained, by the diminution of the surface of the 
lake, and consequent reduction of expenditure by eva- 
ration during the summer months, would secure for 
the mills, fed by waters from the lake, a more uniform 
supply during the-dry season than they can hope to 
receive in the present circumstance. As this patriotic 
measure, which Thomas Graham, Esq. of Kinross, had 
the merit of suggesting, and of urging with all his in- 
fluence, would prove of incalculable value to the pro- 
rietors of the lake and the grounds in the neighbour- 
a without injuring the interest of those who have 
hitherto opposed it, we earnestly wish that it may be 
soon executed. - ie 
This lake is chiefly a2 by aeee small streams. 
Queichs or Cuichs, and are 
denominated North Quiech and South Quiech, from 
their position with respect to the town of Kinross. 
They take their rise from the Ochils, to the north and 
west, about six miles distant from the lake. The Gar- 
ney takes its rise from the Cleish hills, on the south 
side of the county, and pursues a winding course to- 
wards the lake, into which it empties its black and 
mossy waters to the south of Clashlochie. Besides 
these streams, there are numerous springs around the 
margin of the lake, which likewise contribute to fur- 
nish a supply. The quantity of water poured into the 
lake by these feeders, and extracted by evaporation, 
being subject to considerable variation, the surface of 
the water in the lake is elevated or depressed, accord 
ing to these circumstances, about two feet and a half. 
The outlet of this lake is towards the south-east, at 
a place called the Gullet{Bridge ; and the waters which 
flow from it give rise to the river Leven. This river, 
in its course of nearly fourteen miles, through a 
ae of Fifeshire, and empties itself into the frith of 
orth at Largo bay. It gives motion to about 47 mills, 
at which 5970 persons are employed ; requiring a ca« 
= in buildings, machinery, &c. of £176,220 Ster- 


ing. 

The river Leven abounds with eels, ‘particularly du« 
ring the month of September, the period at which 
these fish descend from the lake to the sea, They are 
taken by means of nets placed in the river, and chiefly 
during night. Few of these fish are consumed by na- 
tives, but considerable quantities are sent to Edinburgh 
and the inland districts. 

The mineralogical structure of this county bears so 
close a resemblance to that of Clackmannan, already 
very fully described, that it would be superfluous here 
to offer any remarks. In zoology, the most interesting 
objects are the trouts which reside in the lake, and the 
various species of aquatic birds which breed.on the islets 
or frequent its shores, 

This county originally formed a part of Fifeshire, 
from which it was disjoined about the year 1426. At 
first it contained only the parishes of Kinross, Orwell, 
and Portmoak, but in 1685, the king and estates of par- 
liament disjoined from Perth and Fife other | in 
the parish of Portmoak, and in the parishes of Cleish 
and Tulliebole, and annexed them to Kinross. At pre- 
sent it consists of the parishes of Kinross, Portmoak, 
Cleish, Orwell, Tullibole, annexed to Fossaway, and 
part of the parishes of Abernethy and Arngask. ~ 

In the year 1811, this county contained 7245 souls. 
It sends, alternately with the county of Clackmannan, a 
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member to parliament. The number of freeholders at 

nt on the roll amounts to twenty. The sheriff 
court is held at Kinross, where are likewise the courts 
of taxation, and all the state public meeting®- 

The population of this county is chiefly su 

by agriculture. The soil, though rather light, is well 
adapted for all kinds of crops; and lime for manure is 
to be obtained in abundance. If we consider the proxi« 
mity to fuel, the abundance of fresh water, it seems ra« 
ther surprising, that in this county there are so few 
manufactures. Weaving is carried on in some places, 
chiefly of coarse Silesias, and different sorts of muslin. 
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The objects of antiquity in this county are numerous Antiquities, 


and interesting, and have been very faithfully described 
by the industrious and intelligent Si The one 
which attracts the greatest share of the travellers’ no- 
tice is the old Castle of Lochleven, situated on a small 
island, already mentioned, at the north-west end of the 
loch, and‘about half.a mile distant from the shore. It 
is said to have been the ancient habitation of Congal, 
son of Dongart, king of the Picts, It has been the 
scene of many memorable events in Scottish history, 
In the year 1335, it was valiantly defended by Sir Allan 
Wypont for King David the Second, against the Eng- 
lish party then in Scotland. In this castle Queen Mary 


Stewart was imprisoned on the 16th June 1567; resign~ _ 


ed the crown, with reluctance, in favour of her son 
James VI. on the 24th July in the same year; and 
escaped from her confinement there on the 3d of May 
1568, by means of George Douglas, youngest son of 
Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleyen. 

The ancient monastery of Portmoak, on. the north side 
of the Leven near the lake, was founded by E 4 
men, king of the Picts, and consecrated to the Virgin 
Mary. This monastery is supposed to have been the 
first place in Scotland, given by the Pictish kings, after 
their conversion to Christianity, to the Culdees. 

On the inch in Lochleven, anciently called St. Serf’s 
isle, are the remains of an old priory built by Achaius, 
king of the Scots, “in honorem et ad gloriam Dei 
omnipotentis et Sancti Servani.” In this isle the first 


_archbishop of St. Andrew’s was interred. Scotland- 


Well was a ministry of the ‘ Fratres Sancte Trinitatis 
de redemptione.captivorum,” and founded by William 
Malvoisin, bishop of St. Andrew’s, who died in 1288. 


As connected with the antiquities of this county, the Kinross 
House of Kinross, the seat of Thomas Graham; Esq, #°use 


ought not to be passed over in silence, as it is said to 
have been the first house of regular architecture in 
Scotland. It was built by the celebrated architect, Sir 
William Bruce, the pee, in 1685. See Statistical 
Account of Scotland; Sir Robert Sibbald’s History of 
the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinross ; and Dr. Walker's 
Essays on Natural History and Rural Economy. . 
KINSALE, which has been called the Plymouth of 
Ireland, is a sea-port town in the county of Cork. The 
town is situated at the mouth of the river Bandon, and 
is built under Compass-hill. It is about a mile in ex- 
tent. The chief street runs round Compass-hill, and 
there are others above, which are connected with the 
main street by steep lanes. The streets are narrow, 
but they contain many good houses. There are six 


parishes in the town and suburbs, Theharbouris very — 


commodious, and’ secure, The distance between Sandy 
Cove Point and Prehain Point, which form the en- 
trance to the harbour, is not half a mile, and between 
them is a safe passage in four fathoms of water. There 
is a light-house on a narrow point of land about five 
miles southward. The river isnavigable for large vessels 
for nearly twelve miles above the town, but large ships 
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‘Kinnle of ' ted by a bar from coming into the p.449, after examining its pretensions, very decidedlycons Kircher, 
4 recta a — hvahey Se apes : Re age natcee fra patea faak h been Kirkaldy. 


—Y~" Charles’ Fort, defends the entrance to the 


: 


A fort, to which the Duke of Ormond gave eanene of 
ur. it was 
begun bythe Earl of Orrery in 1670, and cost upwards of 
bares It stands at pemie tetance ae the town, = a 
neat and strong ; is garrisoned witha regimentof foot, 
and conimands the harbour socompletely, that vessels must 
pass within pistol-shot of it, When it was built, the old fort 
on the otherside of the river was turned into a block-house. 

This harbour was co much frequented, in time of war, 
with homeward and outward bound East and West India 
fleets, and also by large squadrons of our ships of war, that 
there was a rision in the leases, that the inhabitants 
should pay double rent in such a season. Kinsale sends 
one member to the imperial parliament. There are 12 


of the burgh bel to Lord de Clifford. There are two 
a ee and Scilly, on the opposite shore. 
Kinsale is a town of great antiquity. 
rated by charter in the reign of king Edward LII. a 
VILL. conferred upon the town a large standard, embroid- 
ered with the arms of England, When the-Spaniards took 
ion. of the town in 1601, the charter was forfeited ; 
after the place was reduced, and the Spaniards taken 
prisoners, it was restored. James II. landed here on the 
12th March, 1688; but, in the autumn of 1690, the earl 
of Marlborough took the old fort by storm, and obtained 
ion of Charles’ Fort and the town. 
There are at Kinsale about 400 boats, of about 20 tons 
each, called eee, waren 8 ieee in fishing, and 
i the markets of Cork, Kinsale, and Bandon. 
are good sea-boats, and are serviceable to 


It was inc 


f 
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ships in the way of pi Four men is the num- 
Poche aad or - ephopbatoter rom impress- 
ment. Money was coined in Kinsale in 1672. Some of the 


remain. Population 10,000. Distance 
miles, south-west. West . 5° 38’, 
? 42’,—See our art. IneLanp, vol. xii. p. 240. 
ev, or Kiev, is the capital of a government of 
same name. It is situated on the Dnieper, 
three small towns, namely, the fortress of 
its suburbs, the old city of Kiof, and the 
ns ped carpal bach definate 
is built regularly on an eminence facing 
has a rampart of nine bastions in good condi- 
barracks for the i magazines, officers’ 
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the 1 Ith century, was called Pethersky, because the monks 
pak | Sen agers m= Oe monte: apes 
bee now stands. ‘The vaults of the convent, which is 


na mesmates Youn «6 to ics 
saints. The old tee one a rising ground 
facing the north. It is fortified and defended by several 
horn- works, The cathedral, which stands here, is the seat 
of the tutelar of Kiof, and itan of all 
Russia. Most of the houses belong to the cathedral, and to 


the convent of St. Michael. The new town is situated be- 


KIRNBERGER’S Temrerament oF tue Musicat 
Scare, is an i douzeave, which he published at 
Berlin in 177 1, and which has been ly recommended 
to musicians ;_but the Rev. C. J. Smyth, one of the minor 
canons of Norwich cathedral, in the Phil, Mag. vol. xxxv. 


bestowed on it, and inferior to the Mean Tone system, and: 
others which have been proposed. (¢) 
_KIRCHER, Aruanasivs, a celebrated natural philoso« 
pher, was born at Fulda in 1601. At the age of 17, he 
an his studies under the Jesuits, and was soon distin- 
ished by the rapidity of his progress, both in science and 
iterature. When his studies were completed, he was ap- 
inted to teach phil phy. mathematics, Hebrew, and 
yriac, in the university of Wurtzburgin Franconia ; and 
he filled this situation with great credit till the year 1631, 
when he withdrew into France, during the war between 
Ferdinand II. and Gustavus, and spent some time in the 
Jesuits’ college at Avignon. In this situation he prblished, 
in 1635, his Primitia Gnomonica, a work which contains 
the description of many curious dials, a subject to which. 
he had paid particular attention. In 1643, he published at 
Cologne his Magnes sive de Arte Magnelica. Kircher was 
after this called to Rome, in order to fill the mathematical 
chair in the Roman college. After discharging this duty 
for 6 years, he undertook the professorship of Hebrew. In 
1646, he published at Rome, in folio, his Ars magna Lucis 
et Umbra, a work which contains much interesting matter, 
but pacticelnly an account of Kircher’s attempt to imitate 
the burning mirrors of Archimedes, and a description of” 
the magic lantern, of which he was the undoubted inventor. 
In order to ascertain the possibility of Archimedes having 
burned the gallies of Marcellus, he made Svorege to Sy- 
racuse, in company with his pupil and friend Schottus, in 
order to examine the harbour of that city. In 1650, he 
ublished his Musurgia Universalis, which he dedicated to 
Peopold, Archduke of Austria, and afterwards Emperor of” 


‘Germany. This work occupies 2 vols. and treats princi-~ 


ey of the theory and practice of music. In 1656, he pub-« 
i his Iter extaticum carlesté quo mundi opificium per fic 
liraplus ys Mg porn nova hypothesi exposuur, 
A second edition of this was published in 1660, to which 
was added the J/er extaticum terrestre seu Mundus sublerra- 
neus. Another edition of both these works was published in 
1671, with additions and illustrations by Gaspar Schottus. 

Kircher died at Rome in the year 1680, in the 80th year 
of his age. Besides the works which we have mentioned, 
he published a work entitled Obeliscus Pamphylius, Qcdi- 
pus jacus, in 4 vols. folio; Obeliscus iacus, in- 
4 vols, folio ; and China Iilustrata. His works extended to 
22 vols, folio, 11 in 4to. and 3 in 8vo, He employed him- 
self in ing, for the Roman college, a cabinet of an- 
tiquities, consisting of medals, mathematical instruments, 
rare animals, minerals, &c. This collection was finished 
by Father Bonanni, who published a description of it, 
which appeared at Rome in 1707, under the title of Mu-« 
seum Kircherianum. 

KIRKALDY,a royal burgh of Scotland, in the count; 
of Fife, lies in the bosom of the bay of the same name. It 
stretches along the foot of a steep bank, and consists chiefs 
ly of one street, nearly a mile in length, with afew smaller 
streets and lanes opening oneach side. The principal street 
is in narrow, crooked, and inconvenient ; but, in 
1811, an act of Parliament was obtained for widening and 
peving the streets, lighting and watering the town, which, 
so far as the trustees have been enabled by their funds to 
go, has been attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences, and there is now on each side of the street an ex- 
cellent pavement for foot The town is light-. 
ed, and is well supplied with water. There have been a 
few substantial, even elegant buildings, erected in the 
town and neighbourhood of late ; but the houses are ge« 
nerally rather mean, and many of them awkwardly placed, 
with their ends to the street, without any regard to uni- 
formity, The only public buildings worthy of notice are 
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Kirkaldy. the church and town-house. The former stands onarising a considérable trade has been carried on in importing li- Kirkaldy ; 
ground behind the town. It was.rebuilt in 1807,-and is nen yarn from Ireland and Germany. Flax and ashes are ‘__ || 
rather a handsome structure. ‘The town-house and prison _ the chief articles of import from tlie Baltic, There are 


is a plain old building of hewn stone, projecting a little in- 
to the street, and is ornamented with a tower and spire: 
it contains also the .guard-house and public weigh-house. 
The inhabitants have long felt the want of a suite of rooms 
for public meetings, assemblies, &c. and are now (1818) 
engaged in erecting a handsome building to remedy this 
inconvenience. The harbour, which is tolerably safe, but 
has no great depth of water, is situate at the east end of 
the town, and has been much improved of late years. In 
1796, an inner harbour or basin was added to it, capable 
of containing 15 sail of vessels of 150 to 200 tons, The 
outer harbour can accommodate 30 to 35 sail of ships. 

Kirkaldy was very early erected. into a royal burgh; 
but the precise date is unknown. It was granted in the 
year 1334 by David II. to the abbey of Dunfermline, in 
whose possession it continued till the year 1450, when the 
commendator and monastery sold tg the baifies and inha- 
bitants the burgh and harbour, with all the rights and pri- 
vileges. This Ciarter was renewed by Charles [. in 1644. 
The government of the burgh is vested in a council an- 
ually chosen, consisting of 21 members, of whom 10 must 
be mariners, eight merchants, and three craftsmen ; out of 
these are elected a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, and 
a treasurer, which form the magistracy. 

In former times, Kirkaldy enjoyed considerable prospe- 
rity and opulence, and in public assessments and similar 
documents, it was rated as the sixth burgh of Scotland; the 
only burghs on which higher assessments were imposed, 
being Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Perth. 
During the reign of James I. and the commencement of 
that of Charles I. it possessed 100 saii of vesséls, many of 
which were of considerable tonnage. From this latter pe- 
riod it appears to have fallen aan into decay. Between 
the year 1644 and 1650, and sffrtly after, in the subse- 
quent struggle with England, in less than 10 years 96 of 
its ships were taken at sea, The distress of the inhabitants 
was.ageravated by the oppression of the then existing go- 
vernment, to which they had become obnoxious, by the ac- 
tive part which they took in the religious differences which 
then agitated the kingdom. The battle of Kilsyth, in 1645, 
it is said left 200 widows of Covenanters in Kirkaldy. 

At the Revolution in 1688, the vessels belonging to the 
town were only 20 in number, and of small tonnage, and 
in 1760 they were reduced to two ferry-boats and one 
coaster. The trade has now greatly revived. There are at 
present belonging to Kirkaldy five vessels employed in 
the West India trade, two in the whale fishery, 26 chief- 
ly in the trade to the Baltic and British North America, 
five coasters, and three ferry-boats, making in all upwards 
of 6500'tons, and employing 350 seamen. Ship-building 
was carried on here with spirit about 15 years ago, but it 
has now greatly declined. Themanufactures consist prin- 
ned of ticks, checks, and sheetings, the greater part of. 
which was formerly sent to the London market, but now 
these goods are chiefly sent to Glasgow, whence they are 
exported to the West Indies and America. On an average 
of the last three years, the goods manufactured here and 
in the contiguous villages of Linktoun and Pathhead, a- 

mount to 2,032,321 yards, valued at £166,219 Sterling. 

Like every other manufacturing town, Kirkaldy felt se. 

verely the stagnation of trade in1816 and1817, which has 
reduced this average; the value of the goods manufac- 
tured in 1815 being £125,981. The trade is now again on 
the increase. There are several mills in the town and im- 
mediate neighbourhood for spinning yarn, which is chief- 
ly consumed by the manufacturers. There were also mills 
for spinning cotton yarn, but these being found unprofit- 
able, have been given up several years since, Of late years, 


two tan-works, and four salt pans, which make annual rg q 


15,000 bushels of salt. Immediately adjoitimg the town, 
to the east, is an extensive distillery ; and close at the back. 
of the town there is a coal-work, where 15,000 tons of coat 
ate raised yearly. There is a weekly market held on Sa« 
turday for the sale of grain, which is well attended. Kir« 
kaldy is the seat of a custom-house, the jurisdiction of 
which extends from Largs to Aberdour, and in all this dis« 
trict Kirkaldy has the only legalised quay for the shippin 

and landing of goods. A caieriytion hibeary was ieee tute: 
about 20 years ago, and now consists of 3000 volumes, in 
general well selected. There are branches of4 banks, viz. 
the Bank of Scotland, Fife Bank, Glasgow Bank, and the 


Commercial Bank of Scotland for the accommodation of 
this and the neighbouring towns. The house rents of the- 
burgh are about £6800 per annum. The corporation once: - 


ossessed a considerable extent of land, but this was, at 


ifferent times, sold, with the consent of the convention of 


Royal Burghs, to defray the expense of repairing the har« 
bour. The revénue of the town now consists of the shores. 
dues and anchorage, the impost of two pennies Scots 


pint on all ale and beer brewed or sold.in the burgh, the. 


petty customs, and some trifling feu-duties. It amounts. 


annually to abou: £550. Kirkaldy has produced several! - 


men eminent in their day ; amongst others, Michael Scott; 
who flourished in the 13th century ; and in the last cen- 
tury, Dr. John Drysdale, the celebrated Dr. Adam Smith, 
wad that able statesman Mr. Oswald of Dunikier. Kirka. 
aldy joins with Dysart, Kinghorn, and Burntisland, in re= 
turning a member to the British Parliament. Population. 
in 1811, 8679. West Long. 3° 10’, North Lat, 56° 8’. 
KIRKGHISES. See Tartfary. 
KIRKCUDERIGHTis a town in Scotland, and theprin« 
cipal in the stewartry of the same name. It is tite seat of the 
steward courts, and is situated on the river Dee, about 6 
milesabove its confluence with the Solway Firth, in Lat. 54°: 
49’ N. Long. 4° 43’ W. ; arrd is therefore about 31 leagues 


S. S. W. of Edinburgh, and 9 leagues S, W. of Dumfries. . 


In the valuable statistical account of Kirkeudbright, 
drawn up by Dr. Muter, the name is supposed to have 


derived from an ancient church in the immediate vicinity Name.. 


of the burgh, which had been dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
and of which some vestiges still remain. It has, however, 
been ingeniously suggested, that the learned doctor is mis- 
taken on this point, and that the name Kirke ight owes 
its origin to that of the ancient British fortress of Caerban- 
torigum, situated on Drumore hill, about 4 miles distant. 
Kirkcudbright was anciently a burgh of regality, and 
held of the Douglasses, lords of Galloway, as superiors. 


But, upon the forfeiture of the Douglas estates, James II. Set of the 
erected the town into a royal burgh, by a charter dated at burgh. 


Perth, Oct. 20, 1455 ; which was renewed and confirmed 
‘by a novodamus from Charles I., dated Hol use, 
July 20, 1633. This charter, m commoh with that of the 
other royal burghs in Scotland, involves the pernicious 

rinciple of self-election. It fixes that the town-council 
is to consist of 1'7 members, three of whom are magis- 
trates, who are to meet annually at Michaelmas, and vote 
out dwo or three of their number, and elect two or three 
new councillors in their place. 

The pecuniary affairs of the b of Kirkcudbright 
have been extremely well mi: _ The whole pro- 
perty originally contained in the charter of James II. 
remains entire, none having been sold or disposed of. 
The town rental, and other revenues, amounted, in 1787, 
to £333, and the debt to £1734; and in 1818, the to- 
tal revenue amounts ‘to £1198, and the debt, including 
some funds mortified for charitable purposes, to £ 4682. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
ee ee burgh to the principal 


yy. And no assessment has ever 
been im on the inhabitants, either for lighting or 
streets, for carrying any public work into 
for improvements made on the town. 
The chamberlain’s accounts are regularly audited, and an 
abstract is printed and circulated among the burgesses. 
The of me i macro in the stew- 
t ordinary spring ti of the water 
in river is about 30 feet, and at the lowest neap 
tides 18 feet. » As there is no difficulty in navigating 
the river, it is well calculated for commercial purpo- 
ses; but as the population of the stewartry is chiefly 
supported by agriculture, and as there is no internal 
commiunication with any of the manufacturing districts, 
foreign trade has scarcely any footing. The salmon of 
the river Dee is reckoned pecalianty excellent. The 
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been vastly improved oe the 
and 


One of the nage po ccathegerrg 
a expence was 
delrayed by the landlords of the stewartry. oe e 
t academy, containing a spacious room 
the i Mivary, hao sien belek erected ta 
the course of the two last years. 


_~ There is here no bridge over the Dee, but passen- 
= i ae ienlal aver th Gob bovtaiend 


» would 
> in i 
' of the inhabitants, give us reason 
a be accomplished at no very dis- 


ing can be finer than the environs of Kirkcud« 
on each side the ri 
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sameness and vulgarity of that of the greater portion 
of their agricultural neighbours, They are distinguish- 
ed for their hospitality. and urbanity of manners ; and 
a stranger will nowhere meet with more civility and at- 
tention. The lower classes are, for the most part, so- 
ber and industrious ; and all ranks are uncontaminated 
with the contagion of cant and fanaticism. 

In 1801; the population amounted to 2080; and in 
1811, to 2760 individuals. The assessments under the 
property tax act, on lands, tenements, &c. within the 
burgh, for the year ending 5th April 1815, were fixed 
at £ 346, and on the profits of trade, &c. at £296. 


Kirkend- 
bright. 


sa considerable part of the late improvements in Building 


Kirkcudbright, have been a nace set of the o 
tion of two building societies, and es the principle on 
which these societies have been organised is quite no- 
vel, and at the same time exceedingly simple and effi- 
cacious, it may not be improper shortly to elucidate it. 

One of these societies consists of 60, and the other of 
90 members; the regulations in both are similar, except 
that the monthly vrata of the one is greater than 
of the other, and that the houses are also superior. At the 
commencement, a general plan, suitable for the greater 
proportion of the members, was adopted, and specifica~ 
tions made for securing the proper execution of the 
work. One guinea is paid by each member at entry, 
and afterwards a monthly subscription of 10s. 6d. in 
the one society, and 5s. in the other. When funds 
are in this manner raised, sufficient to build two or more 
houses, estimates are obtained, the contract executed, 
and @ ballot takes place, to decide the right of property 
in the houses to be built that season. Each member is 
enabled to make additional improvements at his owa 
expence, receiving from the society the contract price ; 
and the contractors are also bound to execute all extra 
work at fixed rates. The member receiving a house, pays 
to the society, over and above his monthly contribution, 
five per cent, per annum, upon the sum expended in build. 
ing his house, in name of rent; so that the interest of the 
capital laid out by the association, is annually added to 
the monthly rae of the members, and by this 
means a progressively increasing rapidity in building 
takes place; and the society continues thus operating, 
until every member is furnished with a dwelling-house. 
The cost of a house depends upon the price of materials 
and labour at the time, and fluctuates from £200 to 
£240. To equalize the payments of the members, the 
sums annually e are all added together, and 
the total interest is paid in — proportions, by those 
who have got thiir houbes: he shares in each society 
are transferable ; but the a pens a share, 
must be acceptable to a majority of the members, and 
must be responsible for any debts due by the original 
subscriber to the association. 

The greatest number of the members composing 
these societies are tradesmen, and, independent of every 
other benefit attending the institution, a tendency to 
economise and accumulate capital is produced, Ina 
short time, each individual has a considerable property 
embarked in the concern, and is cheered by the pleas- 
ing and comfortable prospect, that at no very distant 

iod he will find himself the sole proprietor of a well 
nished substantial dweliing-house worth from £200 
to £ 240, acquired entirely by the monthly savings of 
10s, 6d. which, but for this association, might, in many 
instances, have been spent in an ale-house. These so- 
cieties were organised in 1808. 

But however correct and well founded the 

on which these societies are instituted may at 
SN 
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uch will depend on the number of houses to 
Pe meso, and on oe rapidity with which they are 
built. As matters-at present stand, 150 houses must 
be raised in the short period of 15 or 16 years, and that, 
too, without any reason for presuming a corresponding 
increase of population. Hence it is not improbable, that 
the number of houses may ultimately exceed the demand, 
while, to procure tenants, improper persons may be in- 
troduced, and the more respectable inhabitants are thus 
exposed to the risk of being burdened with a factitious- 
ly increased and redundant population. (3. R. M.) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, (Siewartry of ) The stewartry 
of Kirkeudbright, forming the eastern division of the 
ancient province of: Galloway, is bounded on the east, 
north, and west, by the counties of Dumfries, Ayr, and 
Wigton; and on the south, by the Irish sea and the 
Solway Frith. It is divided into 28 parishes, and, ac- 
cording to the survey of Mr. Ainslie, contains 449,316 
Scots, or 564,840. English acres.» 

The stewartry of Kirkcudbright is generally hilly, and 
uneven in its surface. But the district lying to the 
north-west of a line; drawn from the middle of the pa- 
rish of Irongray to Gatehouse, may be termed moun- 
tainous, when compared with the other or lowland dis- 
trict, where the hills, with a few exceptions, are much 
less high, and where, if the surface is not rocky, they 
are generally cultivated. At first view, one would be 
apt to conclude, that even the lower district of the 
stewartry was much better fitted for pasture than til- 
lage, and this, in many instances, is really the case. 
But the soil of the hollows between the little knolls or 
hills, consisting chiefly of a gravelly or hazelly loam, is 
often of an extraordinary fertility ; and in a wet sum- 
mer, the arable knolls are covered with luxuriant crops. 
A considerable extent of alluvial land along the Solway 
Frith, is endowed with the usual productive powers of 
such soils. In the greater part of the mountainous dis- 
tricts, the hills have a bleak and barren appearance, be- 
ing almost entirely covered with heath and moss; but 
in the parish of Carsphairn, on the confines of Ayrshire, 
the heath disappears, and the mountains are covered 
with grass, affording excellent sheep pasture. The va- 
ried surface of the country, affords many fine situations 


for building ; and several proprietors have armen f ; 


availed themselves of the natural advantages of the soil, 
whose beauties they have heightened by ornamental 


“plantations. 


Mineralogy. 


This district has the same generic mineralogical fea- 
tures as those which characterise the whole country on 
the southern declivity of the great high land to the 
south of the Frith of Forth. The rocks are in general 
stratified; and the strata run north-east and south. 
west, generally under an angle of 45°, and are either 
straight, or variously undulated or curved. The rocks 
are transition, floetz, and alluvial. The éransition rocks 
are granite, gneiss, greywacke, greywacke slate, clay 
slate, porphyry, syenite, flinty slate, and greenstone. 
The granite, syenite, and porphyry, at their lines of 
junction with the gneis, greywacke, and other rocks, 
present various intermixtures and veins, the considera~ 
tion of which have afforded to the Plutonians that 
kind of evidence which they consider sufficiently sa- 
tisfactory for the support of their notions in regard 
to the formation of the earth. Hitherto no consi- 
derable beds of limestone have been met with in this 
part of Scotland. The floetz rocks are conglomerate 
red sandstone, and portions of the coal formation. 
These occur but in small quantities, and their mine- 
ralogical relations still require elucidation. The allu« 
vial rocks are gravel, sand, clay, loam, marl, and peat. 
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Lead mines were wrought extensively in the parish Kirk 


of Minnigaff, from 1765 to 1790, and the uantity pro- 
duced, during that period” was oieuideaiie At an y 
early stage of the work, a tinnel was cut nearly a mile 
into the bowels of the earth ; and the ore was brought 
in boats from the vein to the furnace for smelting, at the 
mouth of the tunnel. Since 1795, the quantity of ore 
extracted has been gradually diminishing, and the mine 
is now entirely abandoned. . Of late years, attempts 
have been made to work a lead mine at Ruscoe, near ~ 
Gatehouse ; but hitherto without any adequate success, 
Coal has been discovered on the sea-coast, opposite to 
Whitehaven ; but the seams are so poor that they are 
not worth working, and this necessary is entirely im- 
ported from England. Lime and slates.were formerly. 
all imported, but of late years excellent slate quarries 
have been opened in three different places in the stew- ° 
artry. Lime of an inferior quantity has been found in 
the parish of Kirkbean. 

The stewartry 
fine streams. The Ken and the Deugh rise on the bor- 
ders of Ayrshire, and, after uniting, pass near New 
Galloway, and expand into the beautiful and romantic 
Loch Ken. The Dee falls into this lake, and gives its 
name to the refluent river, which falls into the sea five 
or six miles below Kirkcudbright. It is navigable for 
vessels carrying 200 tons to Tongueland bridge, about 
two miles above Kirkcudbright; and a little below the 
town it forms a spacious bay, termed the. Manxman’s 
Lake, where 100 vessels‘may lie in perfect safety, de- 
fended from the fury of the sea by a small island at the 
mouth of the river, The different salmon fisheries on 
the Dee let for about £900 per annum.. The other 
rivers in the stewartry, are the Urr and the Fleet, navi- 
gable for small vessels to Dalbeatie and Gatehouse, 
about four miles from where they fall into the sea; and 
the Nith and the Cree, which have their sources in 
Dumfries-shireand Wigtonshire, and divide these coun- 
ties from the stewartry. 


of Kirkcudbright is watered by several Riyersy 


The climate of the lower district of the stewartry, is Climate. 


rather moist in summer, but extremely mild in win- 
ter, where the snow seldom lies for any length of time. 
In the upper district, however, the frost is often severe ; 
and heavy falls of snow frequently cause considerable 
losses to the sheep farmers:. The climate has perhaps 
-been ameliorated, by the improvements of the soil. In- 


“termittent fevers, once very prevalent, are stated to have 


now entirely disappeared ; and if any reliance can be 


«placed on the ratio of the deaths to the whole popula- 
-tion, given in the statistical account of the parish of 


-Crossmichael, the chances of longevity are there great- 
er thanin any other district of the empire. 


There are no extensive forests in this. district ; but Woods 


there are considerable tracts of copse woodland, amount- 
ing in all toabout 4000 acres. The copsewood is ge- 


-nerally cut at the end of 25 or 30'years, although the 


‘pressure of necessity sometimes causes this to be done 


-at an earlier period. The value of this wood depends 


chiefly upon the quantity and the price of the oak bark 
which it contains, and upon its contiguity to the sea, 
-and consequent facility of exportation. Onan average, 
it may perhaps be reckoned at from £30 to £60 per 
acre. - 


The plantations made during the last 40 years, both pjantatio: 


with a view to revenue and ornament, have been very 
extensive. ‘Those on the estate of the Earl of Selkirk, 
‘cover about 800 acres: They were chiefly executed 
under the superintendance of the late Lord Daer, and 
-are universally allowed to have been designed with in< 
finite taste. Being chiefly planted on the rising grounds 


Edward I. invaded Galloway, he exported 
tities of wheat from Kirkcudbright to Whitehaven, 


iod, a great proportion 
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the contents are in corn crops, 

one-sixth in green crop or fallow, one-sixth hay, and 
- one-third ; and wheat is only permitted to be 
- evtciner aan the cere tn a In farms 
chiefly rearing cattle, the tillage is, as former! 
Petriced w one-third oF one-fourth of the arable lan 

it er Scots acre, on ti 

farms, may sshd pl mnbate vias wher 90 0035, bene 


ley 45 to 50, and oats 40 to 50 Winchester bushels. 


The implements of husbandry used in the tillage 
farms of the stewartry, will bear a comparison with any 
in thekingdom. Thrashing machines are generally in- 
troduced ; and the old Scots plough, which was long re- 
tained, owing to its being supposed best fitted for the 
stoney nature of the soil, now given place to those 
of Small, and other modern artists. The carts, which 

SSE eee heeseh, at it oer pyncee cite 
in neatness or ty. 


4 

‘Perm- The modern farm-houses and office-houses, which are 
houses, = excellent, are genérally built by the landlord. “The te- 
Hiant someti Be ph he Piel. eaondn tartan 
so expended. More generally, however, this is inclu- 
ded in the rent. 

ments. 
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The stewartry is every where enclosed, generally Kirkeud- 
with stone dykes of a very superior construction. These _ bright. 
vary from four to six feet in height. They are gene- Bs mg 
rally built three-fourths of their height double, and 
then are covered with a flat stone projecting two or 
three inches on each side, over which are placed one or 
more stones, to the height perhaps of eight or ten inch- 


es, laid —— The best dykes, however, are those 
built with locked tops, consisting of flat stones laid on 
edge, in lieu of single stones. This contrivance 


binds the top so firmly together, that it requires a con« 
siderable force to displace any one stone, Ye have, 
of late years, become much more common, especially in 
the moist lands requiring Patt 
The roads, which were formerly wretched, have been Roads: 
ved during the last 30 years. The 
new lines are laid out with considerable judgment ; and 
notwithstanding the hilly nature of the country, are 
uncommonly level. Asa proof of this, it may be men- 
tioned, that in the great road from Dumfries to News 
tonstewart, a cea ey ad 52 ies me acclivity, where 
greatest, is only one foot in forty. me very expen 
sive and elegant bridges have been lately Peas The. 
incipal arch of oe ore bridge, near Kirkcud- 
right, measures 110 feet in span; and the entire ex« 
of this bridge amounted to near £ 8000 Sterling. 
y the act of 1796, the road trustees are invested wi 
the power of assessing the landed proprietors to the ex- 
tent of 30s. Sterling on every one hundred pounds 
Scots of old valuation, for the purpose of forming paro- 
chial roads, bridges, &c. Tolls having been es 
on the other roads, the greater, part of them have been 


ing of black cattle, forms the great object, Breed of 


tember, when they are in best condition.. Those 
that are three years old, fetch from £10 to£15 a 
piece. They are reared on inferior upland districts, 
and are at two years old by the graziers, 
who the rich old pasture land in the lower dis« 
tricts, at about £6 or £8 a piece. There are many 
instances, in which one Scots acre of the latter descri 
tion of land, will feed a bullock sufficiently fat for the 
shambles in one season; and very large tracts only re- 
quire about 14 acres for the same purpose. Cattle of 
one year old are denominated stirks, and sell at from 
£3 to’ £ 5 a piece. 


A few of various breeds, are kept in the lower Sheep. 
district, though but little attention has been rete ip 
are 


improvement of the race. The black-fi 
universally kept by the sheep-farmers in the hilly dis« 
trict. They are rather smaller sized, and coarser wool- 
ed, than the sheep of Tweeddale and Cheviot. They 
endure cold and hunger to an incredible degree, fatten 
extremely well, and the meat is excellent. The dairy 
has always been a secondary object of attention with the 
Kirkcudbright farmers ; and the quantity of cheese and 
butter, manufactured for the market, is but inconsider- 
able. A very considerable number of swine are raised in 
the stewartry, about one third of which are exported. 

The Galloway breed of horses, long famed for their Breed of: 
superior spirit, and for their fitness to endure fatigues, Horses. 
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is now nearly extinct. The excellent roads that tra- 
verse every part of the country, admitting the employ-~ 
ment of heavy carriages, and the increased demand for 
draught horses, occasioned by the extension of agricul- 


ture, have contributed to diminish this hardy race. In _ 


veral parts of the district, however, they are still to 
be set with, and bring a high price. Such of the 
ordinary breed of horses, as have a considerable por- 
tion of the old blood, are easily distinguished by asmall- 
ness of head and neck, and a cleanness of bone not 
usual in draught horses; they are generally of light 
bay or brown, with their legs black, 

Cotton spinning was introduced at Gatehouse about 
the year 1788. Several mills, upon a very large scale, 
were erected for that purpose; and smaller establish. 
ments followed in different parts of the stewartry. 
These had a temiporary -success ; but their distance 


- from the regular markets for buying-the wool, and sell- 


Towns and 
villages. 


Price of 
labour. 


ing the yarn, occasioning a great extra charge, the 
works were soon abandoned. The spinning and ma- 
nufacturing of wool, ‘has been frequently attempted in 
different situations in the stewartry ; but although the, 
raw material is got in the neighbourhood, these at- 
tempts have not succeeded. The want of coal, and of any 
interior communication with themore populousand mer- 
cantile districts, seem to constitute an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the successful introduction of manufactures, 

Except Kirkcudbright, New Galloway is the only 
royal burgh in the stewartry. Its situation at the head 
of Loch Ken, is sufficiently romantic; but, destitute of 
all commerce, and being surrounded by a poor country, 
it never was of any consequence, and is now reduced 
to about 650 inhabitants. The villages are Maxwel- 
ton, Castle-Douglass, Keltonhill, Dalbeaty, Gatehouse, 
and Creetown. Of these Maxwelton is the most po- 
pulous. But although it is situated on the stewartry 
side of the Nith, it can only be considered as'a part of 
Dumfries. | Castle- Douglas is neat and well built ; but 
the want of manufacturing industry must prevent its 
having any great inerease. The central situation of 
Keltonhill attracts a considerable number of farmers 
and cattle-dealers to its weekly markets; it is best 
known, however, by its two great annual fairs, at which 
an immense number of horses, chiefly Irish, are dis« 
posed of. Dalbeaty lies on the Urr, about four miles 
above its confluence with the Solway Frith. It is an 
improving village, with about 800 inhabitants. - Gate- 
house, delightfully situated on the Fleet, four miles 
above where it falls into Wigton Bay, owed its rise to 
the introduction of the cotton spinning. It is a very 
neat and well built village, with upwards of 1000 inha- 
bitants. Creetown lies about 12 vailes farther up Wigton 
Bay, and has nearly the same population as Gatehouse. 

Farm servants receive from £14 to £22 per annum 
of wages, exclusive of their board in the farmer’s house; 
and women servants from £5 to £8, exclusive of ditto. 
Potatoes and oatmeal constitute a considerable portion 
of their food, but they generally have abundance of 
pork and mutton for dinner; and, in harvest, when 
the labourers in Lothian are half starved, those of Gal- 
loway fare extremely well. Cottagers are worse off 
than house servants; their whole wages, including 
house, meal, &c. probably amounts to about £30 or 
£35 per annum, The extra hands required in harvest, 
are generally engaged for its whole continuance, but in 
many instances harvest work is now performed by 
contract, at so much an acre. Four reapers are reck- 
oned adequate to cut a Scots acre in a day, at the ave- 
rage rate of working. The following is a statement of 
the money price of day labour at St, Mary’s Isle, near 
Kirkcudbright, in different years, viz. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. ° 


Years. | Winter. |Summer.] Years. Winter, Summer. 
1760 | 4d. | 6d. |) 1798 | 110%} 14a. 


1765 | 6d, 8d. 
1770 | 8d. 10d. 
1772 | 8d. 12d. 
1776 | 7d. 9d. 
1780 | 8d. 10d. 


1799 | 12d. }- 15d. 
1800 | 14d. | 16d, 
1802 | 16d, | .18d. 
1811 | 18d. | 22d, . 
1812 | 20d, | 24d, 
1791 .| 8d. 1816 | 18d. | 22d. 
1793 | 9d. 12d. | 1817 | 16d..| 20d. 


The following Table of the Kirkeudbright Fiar 
prices of the Winchester bushel of common oats and 
barley, for the same years as those included in the 
foregoing Table, will enable the reader to judge of 
the comparative ‘REAL wages of labour in this district, 
at different periods. during the last half century, with 
considerable accuracy :— 


'Years.{ Barley. Common Oats.]) Ycars.| Barley. 


1760 |None, 
1765 |None. 25. 2d. 
'1770|2s. 2d, | Is. 74d. 
1772|None. | 1s. 93d. 
1776|None. | Is. 34d. 
1780|1s. 11d.| 1s. 54d. 
1791/38, Od. | 1s. 93d. || 181615s. 4d. | 3s. 6d. 
1793 '3s. 2d. | 1s. 10 1817 |5s. Od. | 3s. 2d. 


1798 |3s. Od. | 28, 1d. 
1799|4s. 9d. | 3s. 8d. - 
1800|8s. Od. | 4s. 74d. 
1802|2s, sd. | 1s. 10d. 
1811{5s. 14d.| 3s. 33d. 
1812|6s. gd. |'4s. 2 


The rise in the money rate of wages in 1770, and 
its fall subsequent to 1772, appear to have been intimate- 
ly connected with the establishment of the Douglas and 
Heron Banking Company at Ayr. The facility with 
which discounts were obtained from this bank, gave, in 
the first instance, an astonishing impulse to improve- 
ment throughout Galloway. But its failure in June 
1772, only three years after it had commenced its ope- 
rations, by ruining a great number of the most opulent 
and enterprising individuals in the stewartry,, effectual- 
ly checked this incipient progress. During the Ame- 
rican war, improvements of every kind were ata stand, 
and have only been carried on with vigour and success 
since 1790. : : 

Owing to the ill success which has attended every 
attempt to introduce manufactures, the increase in the 
population of the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, during 
the last thirty years, has not been so great as might 
have been expected. Nor is this to be wondered at ; 
agriculture has no doubt been vastly improved durin 
that period ; but this, in many instances, has been ef 
fected rather with a diminished number of labourers. 


Population. 


’ The greater extension of farms, and the general intro- - 


duction of machinery into the labours of the field, has - 


enabled a much greater quantity of raw produce to be 
raised, with a comparatively small number of hands. 
The increase of population, though very considerable, 
has not therefore kept pace with the improvement of 
the soil. ‘ But owing to the absence of poor-rates, to 
the consequent spirit of independence, and the power- 
ful operation of moral restraint amongst the |} , their 
situation is perhaps more comfortable in Galloway than 
in most other districts of Scotland, The total popula- 
tion of the stewartry, which in 1801 amounted, ac- 


cording to the census then taken, to 29,058 individuals, 


of all ages and sexes, had in 1811 increased to 33,684 ; 
of this number 28,328 lived in the country, and 5856 
in towns and villages. _, Clea... 3 

Landed property is more equally divided in the stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright than in most of the counties of 
Scotland. In 1810, Mr. Smith estimated, that there 
were in the stewartry, . 


State of 
property. - 
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than in many other districts ; but this per- 


Beer rane. © geining ground. There were 142 
in ; 


oo . Real Rent. of the exorbitant powers of the clergy, paved the way Kirkeud- 
_ nant 1 estate above ......... £10,000 pty improvemeit that han sich taken place, = 
2 from £5000to.... 10,000 The inhabitants of this district are a strong, active, jis:ma. 
31 from 1000to... 5,000 and healthy race. The general diffusion of elementa~ 2) 
37 from  500to. 1,000 ry instruction has enabled them to acquire extensive 
972 ee of. 500 and solid information. But their dispersion over a 


large extent of country ; the want of public meetings ; 
of political privileges ; and of all collision of political 
opinion ; by depriving them, in as far at least as mat- 
ters of public interest are concerned, of all stimulus to 
mental exertion ; occasions a morbid uniformity of cha« 


freeholders on the roll 1818 iniform) 
Valued The valued rental of the stewartry is £114,597, 2s. 3d. acter, and an extreme sameness and insipidity of con- 
rent Scots. In 1792, Mr. Niven estimated the real rental at Versation. These cireumstances do not indeed affect 
£70,000 Sterling. The medium real rental of 1812, 
as ascertained by the property-tax commis- 
to no less than £201,745 Sterling. 
ins of antigui Pea 


the inhabitants of the stewartry, more than those of 
any of the other agricultural counties of Scotland. 
But they have a curse almost peculiar to themselves, 
The extraordinary ete of cattle-dealing, and 
the kind of universal jockeyship to which it gives rise, 
is attended with the very worst conseqrences. It not 
only has a strong tendency to induce habits of dissipa- 
tion, but is often accompanied with an extreme degree 
of vulgarity. The whole ideas of such persons are cen- 
tered in cattle, and extend to nothing else. They fre- 
fon Agrees when they meee need to buy aaa 

most important ti operations are neglect- 
2d; ‘or Welt to the tare’ of servants, in. order that the 


not have i business. We do not mean to 
iy, teak th bed tees instance this would be a just charac- 
en tg men re epee tobe ma- 
ny of them are men of enlarged m w 

Rerte id 


their farms on the most approved principles, 


by their neighbours. It is only a general outline that we . 
are now sketching ; and as such, we are afraid, it will 
not be found inaccurate.—This article has chiefly 


werk, ud, wnong tors; Smits Survey of Gooey, 

we 4 ith’s of Ga! s 

have been consulted. (J. n. mt.) ‘é 4 
KIRKWALL is the principal town of the 


Islands, of which a full account will be found under 
the article Onxwey Istanps. 

KIRRIEMUIR is a small town of Scotland, in the 
county of Forfar. It is situated on the south-west . 
side of a hill, near-a romantic glen, traversed by the 
small river Gairie.. The parish church, which js.a to. 
lerably neat building, is the only) public edifice of im- 

The town contains some good houses ; but 
is principally celebrated for its manufactories of Os. 
and coarse linen. In 1792, the amount of 
these articles manufactured in the town and neighbour- 
hood was about £30,000. Kirriemuir is a burgh of 
barony of considerable pe. The baron bailie is 
jointed by Lord Douglas, superior. In 1793, 
are lation of the town was 1584 inhabitants. In 
1811, the town and parish contained 955 houses, 1201 
families, 648 families employed in trade and manufac- 
tures, and 4791 inhabitants, being an increase of 370 
since the census of 1801. Distance from Forfar six 
miles, and from Dundee 20 miles. 

KISHMA, Kisuisn, or more Yee oot Jezira De- 
rauz, or the Long Island, is an i Persia, and 
the largest in the Persian Gulf. It is the Oaracta of 
the Greeks, It stretches for about sixty miles parallel 
to the Persian coast ; but its breadth no where exceeds 
twelve miles. The channel by which it is separated 


the other districts of Scotland, continued in a very un- 
civilized and unsettled state. But the _ The chan 
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Kistnah, as far as Bassadore, the extreme point of the island. 
Klausthall. Kishma formerly contained 300 villages, but not one 
—\~" half of these remain. Dates, wheat, and barley are 


produced in sufficient quantity for the subsistence of 
the inhabitants, and it was formerly the granary of 
Ormuz. They breed cattle and sheep, and are much 
occupied in fishing. An independent Arab Sheik, who 
pays homage to the Imam of Muscat, possesses the 
island. He resides in the fort of Kishma at the east- 
ern extremity of the island, but is not able to defend 
his subjects against the incursions of the tribes on the 
Arabian coast. The town of Kishma, situated close to 
the sea opposite the island of Larrek, is surrounded with 
a wall, and vessels may ride securely in the roads ; but 
there is a bank which is said to extend nearly two miles 
from a point southward of the town. The principal 
places in this island are the ports of Luft and Khan on 
the north-west coast, and Mion at the western extre~ 
mity of the island. On approaclting the port of Old 
Luft, which stands in North Lat. 26° 55’, the tide 
falls about 12 feet, the soundings become irregular, 
and the bottom rocky. The harbour is however safe. 
On the south coast is an excellent harbour formed by 
the island of Angar. It is so completely surrounded 
by the two islands, which are only three miles distant 
from each other, that a ship can anchor close to either 
shore at all seasons. A line-of-battle ship may lie within 
half'a mile, and small vessels within an hundred yards of 
the shore. The island of Angaris uninhabited; but Mr. 
Macdonald Kinneir observed upon it the ruins of acon- 
siderable town, and many reservoirs of water. It is co- 
vered with pits of salt and metallic ores, and also a soft 
rocky substance resembling lava. The hills are covers 
ed with shells of oysters and other fish, and abound in 
wild goats, rabbits, and partridges, In 1642, the Dutch 
endeavoured to take this island; but they failed in the 
attempt and were obliged to make their peace with 
the inhabitants by considerable presents. On the west 
side of the island, there was a nest of pirates, who were 
destroyed by the English in1809. The position of Kish- 
ma is in East Long, 56° 8’, and North Lat. 26° 57’ 30". 
See Macdonald Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire, p. 14, 15; Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, 
vol. i. p. 130; and Morier’s Travels in Persia, p. 6. 
KISTNAH, or Krisrnan. See Inpta, vol. xii. p. 63. 
_ KLAUSTHALL isa town of Germany, in the prin- 
eipality of Grubenhagen, and the kingdom of Hano- 
ver. It contains two churches, an orphan’s hospi- 
tal, a mint for coining money, and a small garrison, 
The town is open and regularly built, and derives its 
importance from the mines of the Hartz mountains in 
its vicinity. It is situated 1374 Paris feet higher than 
Gottingen ; and the lowest point of the mine of Ros- 
chofer is only 248 of these feet below the level of the 
same town. The richest mines here are the Caroline, 
which is 630 feet deep; and the Dorothea, which is 
612 feet. The Georgestollen is a remarkable conduit, 
nearly seven miles long, and 930 feet deep. It was 
‘begun in 1777 for the purpose of carrying off the sub- 
terraneous water of the mines. The Caroline mine, 
in the year 1780, produced every three months 54 
crowns at each part of the mine, and the Dorothea 
mine 04. This is a smaller produce than formerly, when. 
the Dorothea mine yielded, in 67 successive quarters, 
110 crowns. In the year 1735, there were coined at 
Klausthall may 4 week 600 marks of silver at the rate 
of 12 crowns the mark, which amounted to 374,000 
crowns a year. At Ludwiger Rechenhaus is a very cu- 
rious collection of all the machines either employed in 
mining, or that have been prepared for that purpose. 
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Bosenhof is the Vauxhall of Klausthall and Zellerfeld. Kleist, 


New Klausthall is the smalletown of Gittelde, which Klopstock. 


has several forges, and is remarkable ag,containing 
the ruins of Stauffenbourg, a chateau built by Hen 
Oiseleur ; and also the place called Heinrichewinkel, 
where Henry was occupied in catching birds when the 
German deputies came to offer him the imperial crown. 
Population 8000. An account of the remarkable con« 
duit called Georgestollen will be found in a work by 
M. Gotthard, written expressly on the subject, and en- 
titled, Authentisch Beschreibung vom bau des Georges« 
tollens. _Wernigerode, 1801. 

KLEIST, Cunistran Ewarp peg, an eminent Gers 
man poet, was born at Zeblin in Pomerania, in the 
year 1715. He studied law at Koningsberg, and af- 
terwards went to visit his relations in Denmark, at 
whose desire he endeavoured to obtain a civil appoint- 
ment; but his solicitations having proved unsuccessful, 
he resolved to devote himself to the military profession. 
Soon afterwards he entered into the Prussian service, 
and distinguished himself, in several of the great Frede« 
ric’s campaigns, as a brave, enterprising, and accom- 
plished officer. He attained the rank of major, and 
terminated his life at the battle of Kunnersdorf, on the 
12th of August 1759, after performing the most gal- 
lant exploits. Being attached | to the corps of General 
Fink, he attacked the flank of the Russians, assisted 
in storming three batteries, and received a wound in 
the right hand, which obliged him to hold his sword 
in his left. Having missed the commander of his bat- 
talion, he immediately put himself at its head, and led 
on the men, under a ie fire of cannon, to the attack 
of the fourth battery. "There he was wounded in the 
left arm, and compelled to carry his sword again in the 
disabled right hand. As he approached the pees 
his right leg was shattered by a grape-shot; and he 
fell from his horse with the exclamation, “ My lads, 
don’t forsake your king!” As the enemy now rushed. 
forward in great numbers, his body could not be re« 
moved from the field. Some Cossacks having come up, 
stripped him naked, and threw him into a’bog. In this 
situation, he was found by some compassionate Russian 
soldiers, who laid him on straw before a watch-fire, put a. 
covering over him, and gave hinisome bread and water. 
He was again stripped of his covering by the Cossacks, 
and lay for several Kouta in a state of nakedness, until 
a Russian officer ordered him to be carried to Frankfort 
on the Oder, where he was delivered over to the care 
of medical men. He died of his wounds 11 days after. 

Kleist was well advanced in years before he disco« 
vered any decided genius for poetry, and his talents 


were first called forth by an accidental impulse. The- 


productions, however, which afterwards flowed fro 


his pen, have secured for him a distinguished rank ’ 
among the poets of his country. He attempted variqus 


kinds of poetry—descriptive, lyrical, and epie; but he ex- 
celled chiefly in the faithful delineation of rural scenes. 
His most admired poem is that entitled, “ The Spring, 
or Vernal Season,” which has been lately translated into 
English. See Kleist’s Sammtliche Werke, with the au« 
thor’s life, by Korte, in 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1803. (z.) 
KLOPSTOCK, Freprric Taroruitus, a celebra- 
ted German poet, was born at Quedlinburg, in the year 
1724. Having received the rudiments ef his education 
at home, he was sent to the publie school of Quedlin« 
burg, where he distinguished himself by his intellec« 
tual powers, and cxeatied in bodily exercises. At the 


age of sixteen, he went to the college of his native 
piace ; 


where he made great apo! in his classical 
studies, and acquired a taste for elegant literature. His 


wr 
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‘ 


displayed itself in some pasto- 
an early period, <p conceived the 

design of his great epic poem, The iah. 
the year rakseteansarcaed the study of divinity 
university of Jena. But his ts were con- 
turned towards the great mobirked projected, 
of which he composed the three first cantos in prose. 
Afterwards, however, he resolved to t the versifi- 
Virgil as his model ; and having 


, determined 
poem in German hexameters. 

In 1746, he removed to Leipsic, where he became 
acquainted with a number of young men of poetical ta- 
lents, who published their essays in an occasional pa- 

, called the Bremische Beytrage, or “* Bremen Contri- 

ions.” [ri this werepu the three first can- 
tos of K 's Messiah, with a number of his odes ; 
which were received with such approbation, as 

him to persevere in hi ical labours. 

He left Leipsic in 1748, and went to reside at Lan- 
gensalza; where, in consequence of a disappointment 
in.love, he was, for some time, thrown into a state of 
mental dejection. * About this time he published ten 
books of his Messiah, by which his reputation as a poet 
completely established. The work, indeed, was 
with rapture by the lovers of poetry and devo- 
the critics looked upon it as forming an era in the 
was gene- 
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the inspi of genius it difficult to sup- 
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into the obscure regions of mysticism. His lyrical ef- Knaresbe 
spitited + yet not altogether free rough < 


fusions are remarkably 
from the characteristic defect to which we have allu- 
ded. His dramatic pieces are also written with great 
spirit and force, but are not properly adapted for thea~ 
trical ae (=) 

KNARESBOROUGH is a town of England, in the_ 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It is situated on a rocky 
eminence on the north-eastern bank of the river Nid, 
which issues from the bottom of the Craven hills, and 
flows below precipitous rocks, ‘in a beautiful glen. 
The town, which is tolerably | and well built, and 
contains many handsome modern houses, consists of two 
principal streets, and some smaller ones, along one 
of which runs the high road through Harrowgate to 
Boroughbridge; while along the other street, which 
crosses it at right angles, runs the road from Ripley to 
Wetherby. On dee eh bank, overlooking the river, 
are the venerable remains of a castle, built by Serlo de 
Burgh, baron of Tonsburgh in Normandy. It contained 
nearly two acres and a half within its walls, which 
were flanked with eleven towers. Part of the princi- 
pal tower still remains, and seems to have been built 
about the time of Edward III. It consists of three 
stairs above the keep, or dungeon. The roof of the 
dungeon is arched with stone, and supported by one 
round pillar, three feet in diameter. 

The parish church is neither spacious nor elegant. It 
contains several handsome monuments, particularly of 
the Slingsby family. There is here a spacious market- 
Se Sas wees in 1719. Besides a 
school-house, built by subscription in 1741, there 


’ is a dissenting chapel, built in 1778—a Quaker’s meet- 


ing-house, built in 1701—and a good stone bridge over 
the Nid. The principal manufactures are coarse linens 
and sheetings ; and a great trade is carried on in corn. 
Very fine liquorice is grown round the town. More 
than 1000 pieces of linen, each twenty yards long, have 
often been woven here in a single week. Knaresbo- 
rough sends two members to parliament, and is govern- 
ecl by a bailiff, who is also the returning officer at the 
election. The right of election belongs to the posses« 
sors of 84 bu holds. 
This town has long been celebrated for its fine medi- 
cinal spring, and was a place of great resort before 
Harrowgate and Scarborough came into such repute. 
The Sweet Spa, or vitriolic well, discovered in 1620, 
is situated in Knaresborough forest, about three miles 
from the town. The Stinking Spa, or sulphur well, is 
very foetid, and is used only for bathing. It changes 
silver to the colour of . St. Mungo’s Well is a 
cold bath, about four miles distant from the town. 
The famous Dropping, or Petrifying Weill, is in the 
long walk on the south-west bank of the Nid, and 
ite to the castle. It-rises in the declivity of the 
hh, at the foot of a limestone rock, about forty yards 
from the banks of the river; and, after a course of twen« 
ty yarde, it spreads itself on the ve ' arock, from which 
it trickles down in about forty places, creating a musi< 
cal kind of tinkling. The quantity of water delivered 
in a minute, is about twenty gallons. The rock, which 
is covered with plants, flowers, and shrubs, projects in 
a circular curve from the bottom to the top, so that its 
brow overhangs its base nearly fifteen feet. It is about 
30 feet high, 48 long, and from 30 to 48 broad. The 
that receives the water before it forms the well, 
been converted into a solid rock, through a distance 
of 24 feet; and the spring water, in running into the 
river Nid, has formed a rock some yards long. 
The walk from the Dropping Well to the high 
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_ Kneller, bridge, is remarkably fine, exhibiting a great variety of 
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The wars of the cross, which had originally been ex- 


charming prospects. On the other side of the river, 
near Grimbald Bridge, and at the foot of a perpendi- 
cular rock, is St. Robert’s chapel, which is elegantly 
hollowed out of the solid rock. It is 10 feet 6 inches 
long, and 7 feet 6 inches high. The roof and altar are 
finely enriched with Gothic ornaments. Behind the 
altar is a large niche, where there was formerly an 
image. There are also three heads; supposed to repre- 
sent the Trinity ; and another, supposed to be that of 
John the Baptist, to whom the chapel was dedicated. 
On one side of the entrance, shaded with spreading 
ivy, is the figure of a warrior, cut out of the rock, in 
the act of drawing his sword to defend the entrance. 
The borough and township of Knaresborough contain- 
ed, in 1811, 888 houses, 994 families, 837 families em- 
ployed in trade and manufactures, and 4234 inhabi- 
tants. See Hargrave’s History of the Castle, Town, and 
Forest of Knaresborough, 1798; and the Beauties of 
Bungland and Wales, vol. xvi. p. 634. 

KNELLER, Sir Goprrey, a celebrated portrait pain- 
ter, was born at Lubeck about the year 1648, and was 
the son of M. Kneller, surveyor-general of the mines, 
and inspector of Count Mansfeld’s revenues. Having 
exhibited an early passion for painting, his father, 
though he had destined him for a military life, sent 
him te Amsterdam to receive instruction from Bol, and 
he had also the good fortune to be honoured with in- 
structions from Rembrandt. He went to Italy in 1672, 
where he spent some time in Venice. In 1674, he 
came to England, without any intention of taking up 
his residence in this country ; but having been acci- 
dentally recommended to Mr. Banks, a Hamburgh 
merchant, he took portraits of him and his family. The 


Duke of Monmouth having induced the king to sit to’ 


Kneller, his majesty, who was engaged to have his 
portrait taken by Lely, insisted that he should sit to 
both artists at the same time. Kneller executed his 
portrait with such expedition, that he had finished it 
before Lely’s was dead coloured, This little event 
gained him reputation, and induced him to take up his 
residence permanently in England. Kneller was pa- 
tronised by’ Chales IT. James I. and William III. and 
he had the rare honour of taking the portrait of ten 
sovereigns. He was knighted in 1692, by William ITI. 
for whom he painted the beauties of Hampton Court, 
and who presented him with a gold medal and chain 
worth £300. He likewise took a portrait of George I. 
who raised him to the dignity of a baronet. 

In 1722, he was seized with a violent fever, of which 
he languished for a considerable time, and which car- 
ried him off in October 1723, in the 75th year of his 
age. A monument was erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, for which he left £300. - 


KNIGHT-HOOD, Orpers or. In the article Cui- 


VALRY, an account has been given of the origin of 


knighthood among the northern nations; of the cere- 
monies with which that dignity was in general con- 
ferred ; of the obligations which it imposed ; and of the 
powerful influence which the spirit of chivalry long 
exerted, and in all probability still continues to exert, 
over the people of Europe. One very important topic 
connected with the subject of that article remains to be 
discussed in the present, viz. the origin, history, or in- 
fluence of those separate orders of knighthood, as they 
were called, which had their rise, as is generally sup- 


sed, about the time of the crusades, and proceeded | 


indeed from an union of the two rinciples of valour 
and devotion, which we should seek for in vain among 
the records of any other period, 


cited by the eloquence of a priest, and recommended 
to all believers by the promises,of a pope, presented to 
the eastern world the strange spectacle of ehurchmen 
contending, sword in hand, for the truth of ‘the tenets 
which they professed, and the destruction of infidels. 
The more hardy tribes of the west, had, indeed, been 
long familiarized with such spectacles. . Although ec- 
clesiastics, both regular and secular, were absolved, by 
their tenure, from rendering military service in person, 
they were far from being always disposed to make use 
of their legal exemption from duties, to which they 
were so much inclined. They feared, or pretended to 
fear, the degradation of their fiefs, odd: the obliga- 
tions of their tenures be fulfilled by mercetmry hands, . 
The chapter of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, accordingly, 
continued to furnish the Bishop of Paris with horse 
and straw for the army of theking, till the middle of 
the Jith century. Even the church had, long before 
the period of the crusades, sanctioned this military rage 
by their example. Leo IX. marched against the Nor- 
mans at the head of an army, refused them peace, al- 


‘though they professed their willingness to comply with 


all his demands, and continued, in spite of all their 
entreaties, to ravage their country in the most cruel 
manner, with a force chiefly composed of banditti, and 
outcasts of every kind, who were glad to make their 
booty under so sanctified a standard. Benedict VIII. 
one of his predecessors, had violated, in a manner even 
more shameful, the precepts of that religion, of which 
he pretended to be the first minister. Not only did he 
arm all his bishops to fight with him against the Sara- 
cens, but after having overcome these infidels, and 
slaughtered a prodigious number of them in the field, 
he did not scruple to stain himself with the blood of 
their queen. He commanded her head to be cut off ; 
and reserved for his own share in the booty, her orna~ 
ments of gold and jewellery, In Spain, nothing was 
more. common than to see bishops following the king 
in his wars. When, about the end of the ninth centu« 

, the Normans made a descent on the coast of Gali-« 
cia, they varried every where fire. and desolation, and 
met with no check till they reached the territory of Ro- 
sinus, bishop of Compostello. That poke havin 
called together the counts of*the neighbourhood, ad« 
vanced himself at their head, covered (as Ferrera ex 
presses it) with the harness of charity—rushed upon the 
barbarians—slew their chief with his own hand—and 
foreed them to seek for safety in their vessels. Not 
even the authority of the council of Coyenga could 
overcome the public applause of this valorous action ; 
and, in spite of their fourth canon, which so expressly 
disapproves. of all sacerdotal combatants, St. Rosinus 
still occupies his place in the calendar, among the most - 
eminent of the holy. “ 

The consideration of these facts, arid of the state 
manners of which they are the-evident marks, will pre- 

e us to inquire, with advantage, into the true origin 

of the orders of knighthood, E 


The ambitious desire of an ancient origin, is not less Pretended 
conspicuous among bodies of men associated for parti-« antiquity of , 


cular purposes, than it is among families. There is no ‘h 


_ church which is not apostolic, if we are willing to be- 


lieve its bishop ; even those of Troyes and Clermont, 
the most insignificant in France, have long since added 
that.epithet to their titles. Monks who make profes« 
sion of humility, and renounce the world, are in. this 
particular the vainest of men. The Carmelites think 
they have made out a clear title and precedency, by 
taking Elijah or Mount Carmel for the patron of their 
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The only authority for the existence of Con- 
pretended antique—a stone 
at Rome, which gives, moreover, a different ac- 
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ing in common with either 
of ia, or George the 
i of Al Notwi i it appears, 
that removal of some relics of this St. the 
Candian to Italy, after the Franks had obtai 
session of Constantinople, was the real origin of this 
order, the ensign of which has since become so popular. 
Of all these legends, we may well say— 


nothing 


Sunt spine, triceque et si quid vilius istis, — 


Tn order to discover the true origin of the orders of True origin 
knighthood, we must come down to the time of the of orders of 
crusades, during the 12th century. The piety of some *™ishthood. 
merchants of Amalfi, who traded in Judea, induced Order of St. 
them to build a church in Jerusalem, which long after John, A.D. 
preserved its name of ‘he Latin, originally conferred !1°* 
upon it on account of the and rites of which 
ear to this church they 
hospital, dedicated to St. John the Almoner, 
for the reception of the sick and the pilgrims who fre- 
queuted the holy sepulchre. It is impossible to wish 


of any better authority for these facts, than that of Wil- 


liam of Tyre, who wrote in the same century.t He as- 
serts, that, as the founders had been Latin merchants, 
the monastery still retained the name of the Lalin. 
Fle seat Ween is now. to our 


who had had so 


ecclesiam Romanum a manu et 
? Patriarchee sunt emancipati.” 

When the princes of the west entered the Holy Land, 
the hospitallers took up arms in their cause. Some. 
remained attached to the of their institution, . 
and took care of the sick. ‘Persons afflicted with le« 
prosy were admitted into their body, that they might 
undertake the care of others in a similar situation ; and 
the rule was, that the master himself should be. 
a . But after all sick persons in the i- 
tal at Jerusalem had been massacred by the Infidels, , 
the order was obliged to retire into Italy, and received 
from Innocent IV. a di ion absolving them from 
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he government which this order afterwards esta- 
blished was a mixture of monarchy and aristocracy... 


Scipionis Maffei Marchionis Epistol. Tigur. 1712. : 


Notae ad Cantac. 
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The grand-master exercised the rights of sovereignty 
over the people of Malta and its dependencies. He 
coined money ; and had the disposal of the priories, 
bailiages, and commanderies attached to the order. 
All the knights, of whatever rank they might be, pro- 
fessed obedience to his commands in every thing not 
contrary to the rules of the society, or the obligations 
of religion. In all affairs, however, which respect reli- 
gion in the interests of the knights, an absolute autho- 
rity was exerted by the grand-master, and the council 
in conjunction ; the grand-master having no other pre- 
rogative than that of a casting vote. There were two 
councils, The ordinary council cov.sisted of the grand- 
master, the prior of the church, the conventual bai- 
lies, the grand priors, and the capitular bailies. The 
council complete was composed, in addition to these, of 
all the grand crosses, and of the two senior knights of 
each language. : S 

These languages were those of the different nations 
of which the order was composed; and these were 
in number eight, Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Arragon, Germany, Castile, and England. Of each 
of these languages, there were knights of different 
kinds, as, 1. Equites Justicie, who made proof of no- 
bility at their entrance, of four descents in all other 
nations except Germany, where 16 quarters were held 
necessary.—2. Eguites Gratia, who. made no proof of 
nobility, but had the order conferred on them on ac- 
count of merit. These were, however, incapable of at- 
taining the rank of bailie, grand prior, or grand-mas- 
ter. Besides these, there were serving brothers of two 
kinds ; 1. those of arms, who took a part in all the cus- 
tomary duties of the knights; and, 2. those of the 
shurch, who were priests entirely devoted to the servi- 
ces of religion in the different churches of the order. 

The influence of this order was extended through 
every part of Europe. Their achievements were con- 
spicuous, and they were long regarded as the most es« 
sential bulwark against the Turks. Ashmole is of 
opinion, that at one time their power was so great that 
“they possessed in Christendom about 19,000 manors.” * 
In England, their prior sat in Parliament as the first ba- 
ron of the kingdom, by the title of “ Prior hospitalis 
Sancti Johannis de Jerusalem.” 

The knights of St. John made profession of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity, according to the rule of St. 
Augustin, whose black habit they wore, originally with 
a plain white cross on the breast, but afterwards with 
one of eight points. In time of war they put the cross 
on a scarlet cassock. 

The order is now merely nominal, and the cross is 
conferred by several sovereigns, who lay claim to the 
title of grand-master. Among others, Paul of Russia 
celebrated a mock election of himself, with the con- 
currence of a company of comedians, and sold the in- 
signia, 

_ Scarcely had the hospitallers succeeded in transform- 
ing their society into one, uniting within itself the pro- 
fession of religion and that of arms, before certain ca« 
nons regular of St. Augustin, who, during the reign of 
the Saracens, had been entrusted with the care of the 
holy sepulchre, became desirous of imitating their ex- 
ample. Baldwin accordingly gratified them in this 
matter, and they assumed the title of knights of the 
holy sepulchre.” They were conspicuous for their va- 
lour and fidelity during the time of the Christian kings 
of Jerusalem ; but, on the loss of the Holy Land, took 
refuge in Perugia, and afterwards were incorporated 


with the knights of Rhodes. Their ensign was argent, Knights 
@ cross potent, or. hood. 

The origin of the order of the knights of the temple Kn 
succeeded close on that of the sepulchre. <Geéoffrey of wa 
St. Omer, and Hugh de Paganis, were its founders. 4. p, 1) 
These, along with a few other pious persons, animated 
with the desire of serving God, and bearing with much 
impatience the insults which the Turks poured on the 
pilgrims, established a society for the purpose of pro« 
tecting the high-ways to Jerusalem. Guieriniind! 
triarch of Jerusalem, and king Baldwin, willingly 
granted them their approbation. They took vows of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity, and engaged to keep 
the high-ways free of robbers; to be hospjtable to the 
poor, and to protect all who should be inclined to visit 
the holy sepulchre. Baldwin permitted them to build 
an hospital near the temple of the sepulchre, whence 
they derived their name ; and they established them- 
selves, in all respects conforming to the rule of St. Basil. 

The services which they rendered by their care as to 
the safety of the high-ways, soon spread their fame 
throughout Europe, and were the means of attracting 
to them great riches and splendid endowments. The 
wealth which they possessed was, indeed, in all proba« 
bility, the chief cause of the destruction of their order, 
which was accomplished by the machinations of Philip - 
the Fair, in the year 1312. A council was held at Vi« 
enne, at which the Pope, (Clement V.) king Philip, 
and Louis of Navarre, his eldest son, were present. 
There the Templars were accused of drunkenness, in« 
continence, and blasphemy, which crimes were confesse 
ed by many of the knights on being put to the torture. 
The council ordered all their possessions to be confis« 
cated and bestowed on the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem ; but the kings of France, Arragon, Castile, and 
England, appropriated a great part of their possessions. 
to their own use. The order contrived to get the de- 
cree of the council reversed, in so far as regarded Gers 
many, where they remained long after, but with little 
power. Jacques de la Maude, their grand-master, was 
burnt in Paris along with many of the brethren ; and 
the whole body were in England declared convicts and 
felons by a statute of the firstyyear of Edward II. 

In the same year with the.creation of the order of Teutonic 
the Templars, took place that of the Teutonic order. order. 
A German nobleman, observing the inconvenience to _ 
which pilgrims of his nation were exposed in the hos- 
pitals at Focowaleas where their language was unknown, 
erected an hospital in Jerusalem for their use. This 
hospital soon became rich by the liberality of its Gers 
man visitants. Pope Celestine created these hospitallers 
into an order of knighthood, under the obligation of li- 


ving according to the rule of St. Augustin, and “The 


nuing to fight against the Infidels during life. 
canna Fredacio th brought them ich ee 
rope, and proposed to them to occupy their arms in the 
conquest of Prussia. The infidelity of the people of 
that country was the pretence; but his real motive in 
this proposition, was nothing more than to get rid of a 
band SF arses whose unemployed valour began to 
incommode him. Being joined by the marquis of Tu 
ringen, they soon rendered themselves masters of Prus- 
sia, and built Marienburgh in honour of their patroness, 
the Virgin Mary. ‘This country they possessed till A. 
D. 1525, when Albert of Brandenburgh, their last 
rand-master, became feudatory to Sigismund, king of 
oland, who created him first duke of Prussia. From 
him the present royal family of Prussia derive their 


* See Ashmole, Introduction to the History of the Order of the Garter. 
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~The ensign of this order was a plain black cross 


white cassock. 
these, there were, about the same time, 

other orders of the same kind, which 

i themselves in their day by a diligent 
of the sword and the breviary ; but few of 
these succeeded in obtaining any settlements in Eu 
after the failure of the crusading expeditions ; and the 
few remaining kni: were gradually in ted in- 

the orders of the Temple, or of St. John, or into the 
Teutonic order. 


In Spain, however, the encroaching spirit of the Sa- 
alive the flame of devotion, and of patriot- 
ism ; the same cause ervof bighthes in the Hol 
religious orders nighthood, gave bi 
to similar establishments in the Kingdoms 
co Ma te DN The four principal orders m 
ee tingo, or St. James of Galicia; 
Saviour in Arragon ; of Alcantara ; and of Ca- 
During the subsistence of the Moorish king- 


the sovereign in every thi i 

Genpelthenal fardign evel dessetia sides. The rich 
commanderies distributed through every province of 
the peninsula attracted the young nobles to enter into 
these orders; and nothing could exceed the insolence 
of their demeanour. By a dexterous piece of policy on 
ee Ferdinand, having 
his power ly increased by the junction of the two 


and at the same time to have full 
opportun ing all their romantic dreams into 
execution by their military profession and pursuits, must 
have exerted a powerful inflnence on the idle and high- 
spirited nobility of the 12th century. These 

laid bold of human nature by the strongest of all attrac- 
tions ; and the magnificent possessions which they so 
soon obtained, are a sufficient proof how well their 
founders had calculated their measures, when 

broached the novel idea of enhancing the ardour of chi- 


valry <4 the’ enthusiasm of perpetual devotions, and 

the i cones he life of celibacy. 
One singular of the establishment of these 
in cannot fail-to attract the notice of 


who the history of those times. The 
of increased immediately to a most 
alarming degree. i valour was the only 
means of acquiring the rich rewards which these orders 


had it in their to bestow. The young knight, 
newly inted into an order, had ino ansbition ras 
of making himself remarkable by some feat of arms. 
deploying iv in the Enc, where they 

itself in w ived in a state 
of perpetual war, and amidst a succession of skirmish- 
es, found no other vent, on their establishment am 
the peaceful ki of the West, wanstivin pavdatel 
rencounters. capricious impati of insult, at 
all times the characteristic of the northern nobility, was 
now tenfold increased in each individual by the desire 


© See Maiti, Della Scienza Cavall. L ii © iv, 
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of nal or social distinction. The protection, too, 
afforded to the absurd punctilios of honour, and ridicu- 
lous ideas of satisfaction, by bodies so-set apart as the 
the religious orders, was more constant, as well as more 
— than any thing had ever before enjoyed. 
hat had heretofore been a tolerated abuse, became now 
a commended and a constant rule of practice. Doctors 
and jurisconsults set about reducing to order the fanci- 
ful rules invented by illiterate bravos, and Europe soon 
became acquainted with a new science—the science of 
knighthood, as it was called, or scienza cavallerescha. 


~ hood. 
—_—a_ 


he authors who were desirous of distinguishing Nature of 
themselves by a proficiency in this new science, went the science 
about the matter with all the coolness and precision so cane 


necessary in juridical writings. They entered into the 
most minute details concerning the nature of insults, 
the very mention of which can excite in us nothing but 
laughter. They examined them according to all the 
rules of logic, and every thing which concern 
ed them by the Aristotelic predicaments. 

The various modes of giving and returning the lie, 
formed another most ample subject of decisions; for 
there were affirmative lies, and negative lies ; lies uni« 
versal, particular, conditional, absolute, positive, priva« 
tive, certain, and doubtful.* Each of these species had 
its subdivisions: there was one, “ demente general pour 
la personne ;” a second, “ pour Vinjure ;” and a third, 
” fh mgr, linjure et la personne.” 

onour was a thing very difficult to be defined; for 
they had to weigh exactly the cause efficient, the cause 
formal, the material, and the final ; insomuch that there 
were twenty different modes of defining it, each 
by one set, and condemned by all the rest. It 
1s not to be wondered at after this, that the business of 
duels was treated of in the most lengthy manner: it 
was to hold the balance even among no less 
as fifty formulas of cartels. In a thousand situations, 
en pga ny Are en , there were 
difficulties Shether it should be beameahe or refused, 
Out of the equality or inequality of conditions and of 
persons, arose an infinite variety of speculations and 
specialties. + The very existence of such a science is 
sufficient to shew to what a dangereus extreme the de- 
rangement of the human faculties may be carried, un- 
der the grave shelter of academic formalities ; into what 
a total absurdity of principle, and into what a lamen- 
table, yet Judicrous, train of actions and manners must 
not they have fallen, who had learned to regard as ora- 
cles of wisdom, the hair-brained and drivelling profes. 
sions of this chivalric science. 

Asan instance of the height to which this infatuation 
was carried, it may be mentioned, that, in the year 14.50, 
Pozzo, one of the first jurisconsults of bis day, publish- 
ed decisions touching this science, not only in Latin, 
but in Ttalian also, (“ ut nemo rerum tam gravium igs 
norantiam simulare possit,’”’) by which his fame became 
extended throughout the whole of Europe. This author 
cited not only the maxims of the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters as his authorities, but had the assurance to quote 
the martyrs and the fathers as defenders and practition~ 
ers of duelling. He asserted that God himself had 
sanctioned the duel between Cain and Abel.t He en- 
tered into a serious disquisition as to which of the com- 
batants ought to be held victor, in case one had lost an 
eye, and the other a nose. He sought out different ex- 
pedients for saving the honour of a who died 
after the challenge, but before the day of contest ; but 


the one to which he gave the preference was this, that - 


See Poxs. lib. i. 15.1 6. ¢ 21, L vilis e 26, 
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Knighthood a relation should occupy'the place of the defunct, to 


» Knox. 


rove that he had not died of fear. As he was a_stick- 
er for fighting on equal terms, he contended, that.a ro- 
bust and healthy appellant should be sweated, bled, and 
purged, till he had attained a degree of .gracility and 
feebleness equal to those of the-respondent. If one 
party wanted an eye, the other must wear a patch ; if 
one was lame, the other must have a leg tied up be- 
hind, &c. &c. Pozzo is only one out of an enormous 
list of similar writers to be found in Ducange. ‘In all 
of these authors we find forms of prayer proper for 
duels. The combatants uniformly prepared themselves 
by taking the sacrament. The religious orders attend- 
ed all duels.in pompous array ; and their masters, priors, 
&c. were commonly appointed umpires of the fight. 
The pernicious influence which all this had upon the 
manners of Europe, is still but teo apparent, in the 


subsistence of a practice which could only have origi- 
-nated in a barbarous and credulous age, 


The belief in 
the interference of providence in all duels, (the only 
apology for duelling that could ever have had a shadow 
of reason on its side,) is now no more; and we there- 
fore surpass our ancestors in the absurdity of our con- 
duct, in the same proportion that we have the advan-~ 
tage over them in the justice of our opinions. 

KNISTENEAUS. See Canapa, Vol. V. p. 343, and 
Inranticipg, Vol. XII. p. 119. 

KNOX, Joun, the celebrated Scottish ' reformer, was 
born in the year 1505, in the village of Gifford, in the 
county of East Lothian. His father was descended 
from an ancient and respectable family, who possessed 
the lands of Knock, Ranferly, and Craigends, in the shire 
of Renfrew ; but the particular period when his paternal 
ancestors removed from the western to the eastern coast 
of the kingdom, cannot be exactly ascertained. His pa- 
rents were so far affluent in their circumstances, as to 
be able to give their son a liberal education, (which 


-was by no means common in that age); and, after ac- 


quiring the principles of the Latin language in the 
grammar-school of Haddington, he was sent, about 
the year 1524, to the university of St Andrew’s, at that 
time the most distinguished seminary in Scotland. The 
celebrated scholar Buchanan, (by whom he is always 
mentioned in terms of high respect,) was his contem- 
porary and fellow-student; and their preceptor, John 
Mair, or Major, professor of philosophy and theology 
in the university, who had acquired in France more en- 
lightened sentiments both in ecclesiastical and civil po- 
licy, than were generally prevalent in those times, ap- 
pears to have early inspired these distinguished men with 
some of the leading principles, which they subsequent- 
ly matured and advocated in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, Knox, in the mean time, applied to the scholas- 
tic studies of those days with great success ; and; after 
being created Master of Arts, he taught. philosophy 
{probably as a private lecturer in the university) with 
extraordinary celebrity. About the same time, he was 
advanced to clerical orders, and was ordained a priest 
before he had reached the age (25) which the canons of 
the church required. His studies, however, soon re- 
ceived a new direction, which led to a complete revo- 
lution in his religious sentiments, and future pursuits. 
Having entered upon a fuller perusal of the ancient au- 
thors and earlier fathers of the Christian church, he was 


‘attracted by the simplicity of their method of investiga- 


ting and communicating’truth ; and was especially en- 
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full belief of the Protestant doctrines. 


A ENG Me * 
gaged by the writings of Jerom and Augustine to a 
closer study of the sacred sqiptures, as the only pure 


‘fountain of divine knowledge? From this fime, (about 


the year 1535,) he renounced the study“ef scholastic 
theology ; and was gradually. led to a more comp 

hensive view of evangelical religion; but it does not 
appear that he professed himself a Protestant before the 


year 1542. 


This change of sentiment first appeared in his philo- 
sophical lectures, in which he began to forsake the scho- 
lastic path, and to recommend to his pupils a more ra- 


-tional and useful method of study ; and the suspicions 


of heresy which this innovation excited, were soon con- 
firmed by his 
that prevailed in the church. Finding it impossible to 
remain in safety at St. Andrew’s, which was wholly un- 
der the power of Cardinal Beatoun, the most determi- 
ned supporter of the Romish church, he retired ta the 
south of Scotland ; and, in a short time, avowed his 
The cardinal, 
not satisfied with passing sentence against him as a he- 
retic, and degrading him from the priesthood, hired as- 
sassins, says Beza, to waylay him, by whose hands he 
must have fallen, had he not been taken under the 

tection of Hugh Douglas of Langniddrie, into whose 
family he had entered as private tutor to the children ;" 
and in whose service he so conducted the religious in= 
struction of his pop as to allow the people of the 
neighbourhood to derive advantage from the lessons.* 
But he was not permitted to continue long in this em- 
ployment. Hamilton, the successor of Beatoun, sought 
his life with so much eagerness, that he was obliged to 
provide for his safety, by removing secretly from place 
to place; and at length, wearied out with such a state 
of continual apprehension, he came to the resolution of 
leaving his native country. He was persuaded, how- 
ever, by the lairds of Langniddrie and Ormiston, to re« 
linquish this design, and to repair, along with their sons, 
to the castle of St. Andrew’s, which was then held, in 
defiance of the regent, by the conspirators against 
Cardinal Beatoun, and where a number-of persecuted re- 
formers enjoyed the free exercise of their religion. In 
this place, our reformer conducted the education of his 
pupils in his usual manner, catechizing them in the pe 
rish church belonging to the city, and continuing his 


<5 


roceeding to reprehend the corruptions . 


expositions of scripture in the hearing of all who chose . 


to attend ; but he was soon constrained to take a more 
public part in the promulgation of protestant principles, 
in consequence of his election to act as colleague with 
John Rough, preacher to the garrison, His labours 
were so successful, during the few months that he 
preached in St. Andrew’s, that, besides the garrison in 
the castle, a great number of the inhabitants e 
town renounced popery, and made profession of te po 
testant faith, by partaking of the Lord’s supper after 
the mode of the reformed churches. After the ¢apitu- 
lation of the castle to a French armament in July 1547, 
Knox was conveyed to France along with the other pri« 
soners; and, in violation of the terms of surrender, was 
confined on board the galleys, and exposed to-all the 
ordinary rigours of such captivity, with the additional 
indignities which the Papists were accustomed to heap 
upon the heads of heretics. In the summer of 1548, 
when the galleys, in which these sufferers were confin« 
ed, were stationed on the coast of Scotland, his health 
was so greatly impaired by the severity of his treatment, 


* The ruins of the chapel at Langniddrie, in which he publicly catechized his scholars, and expounded to them the scriptures, are stillap- 


»parent ; and the place is popularly denominated John Knox’s Kirk. 
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that he was seized with a fever, which reduced him to 
the greatest mity. But even in this state of de- 
pression, his itude of mind remained unsubdued, 
ak ee eee eens with the most 
en ing hopes of release. When free from fever, he 
relieved the tedious hours of captivity, by committing 
to paper a confession of his faith, which he found means 
to to his religious friends in Scotland, aecompa- 
nied with an earnest exhortation, to persevere undaunt- 
ed in the faith which they had professed. 

After enduring a severe and tedious imprisonment of 
nineteen months, he was at length set at liberty, in the 
month of February, 1549, according to the modern 
computation ; and. immediately to England, 
where he was immediately noticed by the English 
council, and sent down as a Protestant preacher to Ber- 
wick. During the two years that he continued in this 
place, he gained numerous converts from the errors of 
Popery; and triumphantly maintained, before Bishop 
Tonstal of Durham, his charge of idolatry against the 
sacrifice of the mass.’ In 1551, he was removed to 
Newcastle ; and, about the end of the same year, was 


a by the privy council one of king Edward’s 


ins in ordi . About this time he was consult- 


t change in the com- 


munion office, com excluding the notion of 
the “ heist he 


at their reception, About the end of the year 155%, he 


in consequence of his disapproval 
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intimate friendship with Calvin, and fixed his ordinary 
residence during the continuance of his exile. About 
the end of the yous he published his Admonitions to 
England ; and, though now nearly 50 years of age, ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Hebrew language, 
which he had not previously enjoyed any opportunity 
of acquiring. While thus engaged in the prosecution 
of his studies at Geneva, and supported principally by 
remittances from his friends in England and Scotland, 
he was invited to become one of the pastors of a con- 
Fe am of English refugees in Frankfort on the 

aine, who had been permitted to use pent one of 
worship allotted to the French Protestants in that city, 
upon condition of their conforming, as much as is 
ble, to. the mode of worship used by the French re« 
formers. But a short time after his settlement in that 
office, Dr. Cox, who had been preceptor to Edward VI. 
having arrived at Frankfort with some other English 
exiles, they insisted upon introducing their own liturgy 
into the congregation ; and employed such crafty ma- 
chinations to render our reformer obnoxious to the Ger- 
man government, that he was obliged again to seek a 
refuge in Geneva. Soon after his return, he received 
such information from Scotland, as encouw him te 
revisit his nafive country, where he landed in the 
month of A , 1555; and, after remaining some 
time with his wife and her mother at Berwick, he set 
out secretly to visit the Protestants in Edinburgh. 
Here he found a number of the reformers assembled 
from different parts of the country, with whom he con- 
tinued longer than he had intended, preaching in a 


. private house to stecessive assemblies with little inter- | 


mission. He particularly exerted himself, and not 
oe a a: peer scar a — separation from 
‘opish church, b: in re ers to ab- 
stain from eheadands ua its blic rites, to which they 
had hitherto conformed. He accompanied several of 
the Protestant gentlemen to their country residences, 
where he ee almost daily to the neighbourin 
nobility and gentry ; and was, particularly, the guest 
Sir James Sandilands, at Calder House—of the Earl of 
Glencairn, at Finlayston—and of Erskine of Dun, in 
A shire ; where the greater part of the gentlemen 
of the Mearns made profession of the reformed religion, 
and entered into a mutual bond, or covenant, for its 
furtherance and support. In consequence of these pro- 
ceedings, he was summoned to appear before a conven 
tion of the clergy at Edinburgh; whither he repaired, 
before the day appointed, accompanied by Erskine of 
Dun, and several other friends of distinction ; but his 
adversaries, afraid to encounter a meeting which they 
did not he would dare to give them, deserted 
the diet, and left him undisturbed in his daily instruc« 
tions to large audiences, in the midst of the city. While 
he was thus employed in Scotland, he received letters 
from the English congregation at Geneva, urging him 
to become one of their pastors ; and, after visiting his 
Protestant friends in the different places where he had 
, he repaired to that place with his wife and 
mother-in-law, in the month of July, 1556. 

Here he spent two of the most peaceful years of his 
life ; and enjoyed all the comforts of literary society, 
domestic happiness, and ministerial success. All these 
personal advantages he shewed himself ready to forsake, 
upon receiving ing letters from Scotland ; and 
actually set out, in the autumn of 1557, on his way to 


that , when he was met on his journey by such 
unfav: e accounts, as ined him to remain 
some time longer on the continent. By his letters 


Knox. 
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Knox. however, and various publications, transmitted to his 
—\~— native country, he greatly contributed to encourage his 


friends, and ‘to extend the reformed opinions; and, 
about the end of the year 1558, he received another, 
and more animating invitation from the Protestant 
lords of Scotland, to join them in their struggle for the 
religious liberties of the nation. In the beginning of 
the following year, our reformer took leave of Geneva 
for the last time; and; having spent some time in France, 
landed at Leith on the 2d of May. 
His arrival struck terror into the hearts of the Po- 
pish clergy, who instantly informed the queen-regent 
of the event, and procured the publication of a sentence 
of outlawry against him, which had been pronounced 
after his former departure from the kingdom. “He ne- 
vertheless hastened, without a moment’s hesitation, to 
present himself voluntarily at Stirling, and to share in 
the defence and danger of the Pretestant preachers, 
who were summoned to stand trial in that city. On 
his way, he preached at Perth against the idolatry of 
the mass, and of image-worship ; when a priest having 
imprudently attempted, as soon as the audience was 
dismissed, to exhibit his images, and celebrate mass, the 
indignation of the mob was excited, and, in spite of all 
the exertions of Knox and the other preachers, the or- 
naments of the church were trampled under foot, and 
the monasteries of the place laid in ruins. The Pro- 
testant lords, having resolved to commence publicly the 
reformed worship wherever their authority extended, 
invited Knox to meet them at St. Andrew’s for this 
purpose ; and there, in defiance of the archbishop’s 
threatening to cause the soldiers to fire upon him in the 
pulpit, he boldly preached in the cathedral several suc- 
cessive days, and engaged the magistrates and inhabi- 
tants harmoniously to abolish the Popish service and 
ceremonies. Accompanying the forces of the congre- 
ation, he soon appeared also in the churches of Edin- 
urgh, where a similar reformation had taken place ; 
and accepted the invitation of the Protestant inhabi- 
tants, assembled in the Tolbooth church, to become 
their minister. Being soon after obliged to leave the 
metropolis, in consequence of its occupation by the re- 
gent’s army, he undertook a tour of preaching through 
the kingdom; and, within less than two months, tra- 
velled over the greater part of Scotland, diffusing the 
knowledge, and strengthening the interests, of the Pro- 
testant principles wherever he went. He greatly ex- 
erted himself, by letters to Secretary Cecil, and even to 
Queen Elizabeth, to procure assistance from England ; 
and was invited te meet the agents of that court upon 
the important business. He received their dispatches 
at Berwick, and hastened to lay them before a meeting 
of the Protestant leaders at Stirling ; whom he was the 
principal means of urging to such a renewal of their 
applications, as at length proved successful in securing 
the powerful support of the English government. The 
management of this political correspondence devolved, 
for a time, chiefly upon his hands; but this was a task 
for which he had no relish, and he expressed great sa- 


— tisfaction when he was relieved from the burden, by 


the accession of the younger Maitland to the pay of 
the reformers. “ His zeal and activity exposed him to 
the deadly resentment,of the Papists and the queen- 
regent. A reward was publicly offered to any one who 
should  eatewec or assassinate him; and not a few, 
actuated, by hatred or avarice, lay in wait to seize his 

rson. But all this did not deter him from appearing 
in public, and from travelling through the country, in 
the discharge of his duty. His exertions at. this period 


were incredibly great. By day he was employed in Knox. 


preaching ; by night, in writing letters on public busi- 
ness. He was the soul of the con tion ; was ale 
ways found at the post of danger ; and by his presence, 
his public discourses, and-private advices, animated the 
whole body, and defeated the schemes employed to cor« 
rupt and disunite them.” 

He had a principal share, along with some other mi- 
nisters, in drawing up the Confession of Faith and First 
Book of Discipline; and one of the six ministers who 
assisted in the first General Assembly, in the year 1560, 
About the close of the year, he sustained a heavy do- 
mestic loss by the death of his valuable wife; and, in 
addition to his other cares, was left with the charge of 
two young children. By the arrival of Queen Mary, 
he was called to new vigilance and vigour in support of 
the reformed cause ; and had even been lly de- 
nounced by his sovefeign as the ringleader of her fac« 
tious subjects, whom she would not fail to call to a 
strict account. A few days after her landing, she re- 
quired his attendance in the palace ; and held a long 
conversation with him, in the presence of her brother 
the prior of St. Andrew’s, apparently with the hope of 
awing him into submission by her authority, if not of 
confounding him by herarguments. ‘The bold freedom, 


however, with which he replied to all her charges, and ~ 


vindicated his own conduct, convincedther that the one 
expectation was not more vain than the other ; and the 
impression which she wished to make on him was left 
on her own mind.” It required all his energy to coun- 
teract the influence of her arts upon the Protestant 
nobles, and to keep alive the zeal of the nation; and: 
some idea of his pulpit-orations may be formed from 
the words of the English ambassador, who said of him 
toCecil, ‘ the voice of one man is able, in an hour, to put 
more life in us than six hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears.” His influence appears also- 
from his having been frequently employed in “ coms 
posing differences of a civil nature among the Protese 
tant nobility, and acting as mediator with the town- 
council in behalf of the inhabitants who. had incurred 
their displeasure. In the church of St. Giles, at that 
time the only place of worship in Edinburgh, he per« 
formed all the parts of ministerial duty, with the as- 
sistance only of a reader.” He preached twice every 
Sabbath, and thrice on the other days of the week. He- 
met regularly once every week with the kirk-session- 


for discipline, and with the assembly in the neighbours _ 


hood for the exercise on the scriptures. He attended,. 
besides, the meetings of the provincial synod and gene= 
ral assembly ; and, at almost every meeting of the lat. 
ter, he received an appointment to visit and preach in. 
some distant part of the country.” As he did not ins 
dulge in extemporaneous effusions, but devoted a part. 
of every day to study, those labours must have been 
oppressive to a constitution already much impairéd ; 
and on this account the town council, with the appros 
bation of the assembly, appointed the Rev. John Craig, 
minister of the Canongate, to be his colleague. His. 
public services daily became more extensive and im- 
portant, and he seemed to fill the office of a Protestant 
premier in the state, as much as the situation ofa Presa 
byterian pastor in the church. During the rebellion 
excited by Huntly in 1562, he contributed: most essen- 
tially by his journies, preaching, and letters, to pre« 
serve the southern counties in a state of peace, while 
the vigorous measures of the eouncil-erushed the insur« 
rection in the north. He maintained a public dispu- 
tation in the course of the same year, in the town ef 
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, against Quintin Kennedy, uncle to the Earl 
is and Abbot of Crosraguel. He employed all 
his influence, without success, to induce the Parliament, 
which met in the sammer of 1563, to ratify the treaty 
made in July 1560, and to secure the establishment of 
the Protestant religion. Having failed in this object, 
he laboured to prevent any injury to the cause, 
by publicly protesting against the queen’s marriage with 
any person of popish sentiments, and sustained unmoved 
her indignation on account of this interference. He 
wrote a circular letter, (agreeable to his commission 
from the church,) to the principal gentlemen of the 
Protestant persuasion, requesting ir presence in 
to counteract the op ive measures of 

Mary against certain individuals, who had insulted her 
“priest at Holyrood-house during her absence. This 
appli-ation was jounced by the privy-council to be 
treasonable ; and Knox was sum to stand trial 
for the offence before an extraordinary convention of 
per ss co sean hon iamusthedes 

i to ilu im to acknowled 
bhirervat, and thmow jacnseif'‘on the queens ss ies 
boldly determined to encounter the storm; and was 
triumphantly itted of the , as well as come 
mended for his eanour before the court. 

In March 1564, he contracted a second marriage with 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Ochiltree, a noble- 
man of amiable dispositions, who had long been a fa- 
tmiliar and stedfast adherent of the reformer. In the 


General Assembly, the liberties of the pulpit, and the 
the resistance to wicked ical 
rulers ; and continuing, in full conformity with his avow- 
ed princi to with the utmost freedom in 
the of St. Giles, he gave so much offence to the 
pet ck ee Darnley,) that an attempt was made to 

him from ing as long as their majesties 


Fey enc oar ar This was resolutely resisted by 
the + bout after the murder of Bissio, and 
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tonext meeting of parliament. “Our reformer had now 
pe yw from which he could take a calm 
and view of the bustling scene through which 
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he had passed, and of the arduous struggle, which he Knox. 
in, and which he had at “Vv” 


had been rege . 
length brought to a happy termination.”—“« He now 
po tar himself on of being released 
from all burden of public affairs, and of spending the 
remainder of his days in religious meditation.” He 
even secretly cherished the wish of resigning his charge 
in Edinburgh, and of retiring to that privacy from 
which he had been drawn at the commencement of the 
Scottish reformation.” But he had yet to undergo far- 
fasteners caer and ppaerptaedss: a 
the reformed religion endangered, peace of his 
country disturbed, by a civil war among the Protestants 
themselves. It is impossible to describe the anguish 
which he experienced at the assassination of the good 
regent Murray; and the grief, which he indulged on 
account of this mournful event, preyed so deeply on his 
irits, as to inflict a serious injury on his health. In 
the month of October 1570, he had a stroke of apoplexy, 
which affected his speech to a considerable degree ; 
and, though in a few days he was able to resume his 
duty of preaching, he never recovered from the debility 
produced by the attack. But, though so much weak- 
ened in body, that he never went abroad except on 
Sabbath days to the pulpit; yet, whenever he saw the 
welfare of the church and commonwealth threatened, 
he entered into the cause with all the keenness of his 
more vi s days. 
His situation became critical in April 1571, when 
Kirkcaldy, the governor of Edinburgh Castle, who had 
i over to the queen’s party, recefved the Hamiltons 
Into the garrison ; and their inveteracy against him was 
so great, that his friends were obli to watch his 
house during the night. Intimations were often given 
him of threatenings against his life ; and, one evening, 
a musket ball was fired into the window of the apart- 
ment in which he was sitting. At the earnest entreaties 
of his friends, who declared their determination, if he 
should be attacked, to shed their blood in his defence, 
he reluctantly withdrew to St. Andrew’s ; where he con- 
tinued with undiminished boldness to denounce the 
enemies of the reformed faith, and to withstand the 
encroachments made by its false friends upon the po 
lity and revenues of the church. ‘ While he was en-« 


in these contests, ae eee was 
y sensibly decaying ; yet he continued to preach, ak 
unable to to the pulpit without assistance ; 
and when warmed with his subject, he forgot his weak 
ness, and electrified the audience with his eloquence.” 
During his stay at St. Andrew’s, he published a vin« 
dication of the reformed religion, in answer to a letter 
written to a Scots Jesuit, called Tyrie ; and seemed to 
have intended this work as a dying testimony to the 
truth, which he had long taught and defended. From 
the rapid decline of his health, in spring 1572, there 
was every appearance of his ending his days at St. 
Andrew’s ; but, in consequence of a cessation of hostis 
lities, he was invited to resume his charge at Edin 
burgh, where he arrived about the end of August, and 
continued his public labours till the 9th of November 
following. On that day, he presided at the installation 
of Mr. Lawson as his colleague and successor, and ne- 
ver again left his own house. On the 1!th of the same 

month, he was seized with a severe cough, which 
ly affected his ing ; but was able to see and ad- 
his friends till within a few hours of his death. 
Persons of every rank came in tt numbers to visit 
him during his illness, none of whom he suffered to go 
away without exhortations, which he uttered with such 
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i i : tonished those who waited gious sentiments, severity of manners, and an’ impres-. 
am pe ag pack ent the 24th day of November, sive air of melancholy ; to Zuinglius, in his ardent at- 


1572, in the 67th year of his age, exhausted by. his ex- 
traordinary labours of body and anxieties of mind, ra- 
ther than worn down by the number of his years, - He 
was interred in the church-yard of St. Giles, (now the 
area of the Parliament Square) ; and his funeral was 
attended by Morton, the newly-elected regent, by all 
the nobility who were in the city, and by a great con- 
course of people. When his body was laid in the grave, 
the regent emphatically pronounced his eulogium in 
the well-known words, “ there lies he, who never fears 
ed the face of man.” t 
This eminent reformer was possessed, unquestiona~ 
bly, of strong natural talents ; and, Dalene his 
many disadvantages, was a stranger to none o the 
branches of learning cultivated in that age by persons 
of his profession. He united, in a high degree, the 
love of study with a disposition tp active employment. 
A desire to propagate the reformed tenets, aud to deli- 
ver his countrymen from the delusions of popery, was 
his ruling passion. An ardent attachment te civil liber- 
ty held the next place in his breast; and he laboured 
to advance these great objects with a zeal of the most 
disinterested kind, His mtegrity was above the suspi- 
cion of corruption ; and his firmness was proof equally 
against the solicitation of friends, and the threats of ene- 
mies. His impetuosity frequently exposed him to danger ; 
but he never neglected the precautions of prudence. He 
discharged his ministerial functions with the greatest as- 
siduity, fidelity, and fervour ; and no avocation or infir- 
mity prevented him from appearing in the pulpit. He 
lived in the utmost cordiality with his brethren in the 
ministry; and there is no record of bis having had the 
slightest variance with any of his colleagues. _In private 
life, he was both beloved and revered by his friends and 
domestics. When free from melancholy depressions, 
to which he was subject, and the morose influence of 
which he often lamented, he used to indulge among his 
acquaintances in innocent recreations, and in sallies of 
humour ; to which, notwithstanding the gravity of his 
general deportment, he had ayy SA strong propen- 
sity. Although, in the course of his public life, the 
severer virtues of his character were most frequently 
called into action, yet repeated instances of acute sen- 
sibility occur in his history ; and the unaffected tender- 
ness, which occasionally breaks forth in his private let- 
ters, shews that he was no stranger to “ all the chari- 
ties” of human life. - Most of his faults may be traced 
to his natural temperament, and to the character. of the 
age and country in which he lived. His passions were 
strong; he felt the utmost keenness on every subject 
which interested him; and as he felt, so he expressed 
himself, without disguise and without affectation. But 
he protested, in his last sickness, that, in his sharpest 
rebukes, he was influenced by hatred of vice, not of the 
vicious ; that his great aim was to reclaim the guilty ; 
and that, in using the means which were necessary for 
this end, he frequently did violence to his own feelings. 
He was austere, not unfeeling ; stern, not savage ; vehe- 
ment, not vindictive. ‘“ Those very qualities which 
now render his character less amiable, fitted him to be 
the instrument of Providence for advancing the Refor- 
mation among a fierce people ; and enabled him to face 
danger, and surmount opposition, from which a pers 
son of a more gentle spirit would have been. apt to 
shrink back.” (-Robertson’s History of Scotland.) He 
bore a striking resemblance to Luther in personal in. 
trepidity and popular eloquence ; to Calvin, in his reli+ 
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called Birken, which divides it into two parts, called 


tachment to the principles ét+civil liberty}-and in his 
exertions to advance, at the same time, the formation 
of the church, and the political welfare of the people ; 
and thongh not, peehapee equal in all respects to any of 
those eminent characters, is well entitled to be ranked 
next to them in honour, whether we consider the ta« 
lents with which he was endowed, or the important 
services which he performed. 

In this article, we have attempted nothing more 
than to abridge, (as far as our limits would admit, and 
as nearly as possible in the words of the author,) the 
able and accurate life of the reformer by Dr. M‘Crie ; 
and content ourselves with referring to that standard. 
work alone, both for farther details on the subject, and 
for the fullest notices of the most authentic sources of 
original information.: 

KNOXVILLE. See Trengsszz. 

KNUTSFORD is a town of England, in Cheshire, 
It is pleasantly situated on the banks of a small stream, 


High Knutsford and Low Knutsford. The town con- 
tains several good houses, and has a handsome modern 
church, with a very fine organ. The town is supposed 
to derive its name from Canute’s ford, as that king ~ 
forded the river here after having obtained a victory in 
the neighbourhood. Races are held annually in the vi- 
cinity ; and at that season the town is crowded with 
company... There are extensive cotton works in the 
town, and a silk mill, in imitation of the one at Stock- 
port. Shag velvets, and the best sewing threads, 
are also manufactured. The flax, from which the 
thread is manufactured, is brought principally from 
Treland, Russia, and Hamburg. The two townships 
of Upper and Lower Knutsford contained, in 1811, 
407 ace 529 families, 313 families employed in 
trade and manufactures, and 2357 inhabitants. . See- 
the Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ii. p. 286. 
KOANG-TON.. See Cuina, vol. vi. p. 209. 
KOAN-SEE. See Cuina, vol. vi. p. 209. 
KOEI-TCHEEO. See Cura, vol. vi. p. 214: 
KOLIVAN, or Kotuyvan, is-a village of Russia, si-. 
tuated on the rivulet Bielaia, in the district of Kusnetz. 
The silver mines, for which it is principally celebrated, 
lie between the rivers Oby and Irtish, near the moun- 
tains which separate Siberia from China. They were 
discovered in 1728, by Akinfi Nikitich Demidof; and 
were for several years wrought’as copper mines for his 
own private benefit, The secret was concealed till the. 
year 1743, when he made the discovery to the Empress 
Elizabeth, who appropriated them to the crown. These 
mines are situated near Voskeresensk, in the Mountain- 
of Serpents; and receive the name of Kolyva Mines, ~ 
because the ore was formerly smelted at that village. 
From the scarcity of wood; however, about Kolyva, 
new founderies have been crete at Barnaul, Novo-. 
paulofsk, and Susunsk, to the north-east of Kolyva. "The 
following is a state of the produce of the mines at dif. 


ferent periods: 
Foun of aiver 
Years between 1749 and 1762 . .» 8,000 to 16,000 
aatdbesducdexteuke 1763... 1769... 20,000... 32,000 
cresseeneateeaesee 1769. 42 1778.» 40,000 «+ 48,000 


The total produce, up to the year 1771, amounted to-. 
400,000 lbs. of ,silver, and:12,720 of gold. The silver. 
contains above 3.per cent. of gold,. 
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No fewer than 40,000 colonists are em) in the 
mines and foundries of Koliva. ite romtbarch 
the foundries, is carried twice a to St. Petersbur, 
on meee “81°90, North Lat. 54° 20’. 
See Coxe’s in Russia, vol. iii. p. 360; and At- 
vTAt MounTarns. 


Fhe Kelyms i frozen over about the 20th of 


tember, the ice breaks up about the 24th of May, 
when it deluges all the lower country ; nor do its wa- 


within their proper boundaries before the 
then i 
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meter falls to aie 4 

itself freezes. It becomes almost impossible to fell 

timber, for the hatchets break like glass. The ice on 

pe tent SY ee Std 7 ty a ence 
a musket. 

ot thaw, the river in litle more than wed 

27 feet ndi 


Near the source of 
and a storehouse for preserving provisions belonging to 
government ; and barks are constructed there 


i along its banks. Virchni, or the up- 
per Ostrog, about the middle of this river, is situated 
on the Yasashnoi, a mile from its di into the 
The most northern station is called Ni 
, Situated on an island in Lat. 68° 17’ N. and 
» 163° 17° E.- It consists of a church, 70 houses, 
1 a fort, enclosed in a square of palisades 8 feet high. 
nother station, called Seredni Kolyma, of 15 hou. 
of Rassians, and a church, stands in Lat. 67° 10" N., 


derable depth in the high sandy shores of the river, and 
on the margin of the Frozen Ocean. They are exposed by 
the washing of the floods ; and it does not a 


gy many 7 aay few 
than about halt way to the 
of salmon ascend in ber, 
and depart shortly after the river closes. Some of the 
others are common in the European rivers. Numbers 
are caught with the, seine in summer, and by means 
of other expedients in winter. 
KONGSBERG, or Conisseno, is a town of Nor- 
way, which is traversed by the river Lowe. It ischief- 
ly celebrated for its silver mines, which are about two 
miles distant from the town. No fewer than 36 mines 
were working when Mr. Coxe visited them, The deep- 
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est, called -Gottes in der Nord, is 652 feet per- Konigsberz. 
endicular. In 1769, these mines produced £79,000 >; 
ut when Mr. Coxe visited them, they produced from __ 

£ 50,000 to £ 54,000. About 2500 men -were then em- 

ployed. ts eae contains 1000 houses, and 6000 

inhabitants. Coxe’s Travels in Norway, &c. vol. v. 

p. 33, 34. - See also Norway. ; 

KONIGSBERG, or Krotewrecz in the Polish lan« 
guage, is a city and seaport town of Priissia, situated 
on the river Pregel, which flows into the Frische-Haf, 
and is crossed with seven bridges. It was founded in 
the year 1255, and was rebuilt on another site in 1264. 
Konigsberg is composed of 4 towns, and 16 suburbs, 
and is surrounded by a rampartabout seven Englishmiles 
in circumference. Aldstadt, or the Old Town, con= 
tains 16 streets, and 550 houses, of which about 100 » 
are breweries and malthouses. It has six gates, four 
bridges, and two well built towers. _Newstadt, or Lo-. 
benicht, was built in the year 1800, and Kneiphof was 
founded in 1324. This last part of Konigsberg is situ- 
ated on an island formed by the 1, and the houses 
stand on piles made of the alder tree, which has become’ 
as hard as iron from remaining long in the earth. It 
contains 13 streets, and 5 gates. The principal 
public buildings and curiosities at Konigsberg are the 
chateau ; the arsenal, (containing the Muscovite saloon, 
and the « table, valued at 40,000 rix-dollars) ; 
the gardens, stables, and mint, belon to the arse- 
nal ; the parish church of St. Nicholas; the hotel de 
ville, where the magistrates of the three towns, who 
were incorporated in 1724, hold their meetings; the 
Junkerhof, the church of Rossgarte ; the widows’ and 
and orphans’ hospital; the cathedral, containing the 
tombs of the margraves and the grand-masters, and also 
an »which has more than 5000 pipes, and which was 
completed in 1721; the Albertine college; the church 
of Haberberg, which is the finest in Konigsberg; the 
exchange ; the hotel de ville of Kneiphof ; the citadel ; 
the palace of Kayserling ; and the anatomical theatre. 
The university of this place was founded by the Mar- 
grave Albert, in 1544. It has 38 professors, exclusive 
of tutors, and in 1802 it contained $00 students. | There 
is also the lyceum of Frederic William, and the Gere 
man Society. The citadel, which is called Fredericksa 
burg, was erected in 1657, at the conflux of the two 
branches of the Pregel. It is a regular square, sure 
rounded with broad ditches and the river Pregel. The 
princi collection of cabinets in the town are, the 
royal library ; the collection of antiquities and yellow 
amber at the chateau ; the library of Wallenroth; the 
university library ; and the town library. 

The chief manufactures of Konigsberg are woollen 
stuffs, flannels, stockings, ribbons, Danish gloves, sail- 
cloth, wax, soap, English pottery, and works of yellow 
amber, which amounted, in 1776, to 977,639 crowns, 
There are here no fewer than 224 breweries of beer, 
135 distillers of brandy, and 80 turners of yellow amber. 

Konigsberg, which was formerly one of the Hanse 
towns, Rab always carried on a thriving commerce, Ves« 
sels, which draw more than eight feet of water, can- 
not ascend the Pregel, and remain at Pillau, which 
is the port of Konigsberg. On the other side, this 
town communicates with Poland by the Niemen, by 
means of a canal. Large Polish barks, called wittinnes, 
carry to Konigsberg grain, hides, skins, oak, and fir 
timber. About 600 or 700 ships arrive here annu- 
ally from the Baltic, and almost as many set out. 

‘The following was the state of the imports in 1800: 

ie 
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Tron A . 1 $0,000 lbs., 


Tron wire 110,505 - 
Alum 166,169 

Lead ie £9,992 

Brazil wood . 187,209 

Coffee. + 677,065 

Oranges and Jemon 186,390 pieces. 

Corinthian raisins 71,749 lbs. 

Indigo > 30,636 

Vitriol «+ . > otib 149,606 

Rice ore 220,224 

Tobacco . 1,156,795 

Sugar 414,672 

Syrup) +s 485,799 

French wines 4,000 barrels. 


Soda Pe STE EES 1,880 loads. ; 
Konigsberg contains about 4308 houses, and 54,000 in- 


* habitants. East’ Long. 20° 29’ 15", North Lat. 54° 42/ 
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KOOM is a city of Persia, in the’ province of Trak. 


- It is supposed by D’Anville to be the ancient Choana'; 


and was built in the year of pe. 203, out of the 
ruins of seven towns, which formed a small sovereign- 
ty. The Arabian prince, to whom it belonged, having 
been overthrown, the inhabitants of the seven towns 
founded the city of Koom, which was divided: into 
seven parts, each of which received the name of one of 
the towns. Koom is situated on an extensive plain, 
and on the banks of a small river, which is absorbed in 
the Great Salt Desert, and was long celebrated for its 
manufactures of silk. In 1722, this city was destroy- 
ed by the Afghans. A part of it has since been rebuilt, 
but it still resembles a vast ruin. The*principal pub- 
lic building is a beautiful college, with a celebrated 
mosque and sanctuary, erected in memory of Sidi Fa- 
tima, the daughter of Iman Reza, and grand-daughter 
of Mahomet. The tombs of Sefi the First, and Shah 
Abbas the Second, are still in the mosque, and are fre- 
quented by pilgrims from all parts of Asia. The pub- 
lic squares of Koom are small, The walls are lofty, 
with seven gates. The bazar crosses the town, from 
one gate to the other. In the time of Chardin, the 
chief manufactures were white earthen-ware, soap, 
sword-blades, sabres, and poniards ; and the number of 
houses was 15,000. Its lofty dome has been gilt) at 
the expence of the king. st Long. 50° 29’, North 
Lat. 34° 45’. See Chardin’s Travels ; and Macdonald 
Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, 
. 116, 

5 KRAKEN is the name of a fabulous animal, which 
has been described by Bishop Pontoppidan in his Na- 
tural History of Norway. Under the head of Sea Srr- 
PENTs, we shall have occasion to discuss this curious 
subject. 

KRISHNA. ‘See Inara, vol. xii. p. 105. : 

KUMISS is the name of a beverage made of ferment- 
ed mares milk, and originally used bythe Tartars. A 
full account of the process of making it may be found 


‘in the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. 


p- 181. It is prepared nearly in a similar way in Ork- 
ney and Shetland. See also Pallas’ Travels ; and Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. i: An -account of this beverage, and the 
method of manufacturing it among the Calmucks, will 
be found in our article Catmucks, vol. v. p. 268. 
KUR, or Cyrus, is a celebrated river of Asia, which 
rises a little to the west of the town of Khars, in Ar- 
menia, and falls into the Caspian Sea. It has been writ- 
ten Cyrnus, Cyrtus, Kyrus, Kyrros, Koros, and’ Koro, 
of old. At present it is called Mttkwari by the Geor- 
gians, and Kor, Kur, Kourr, or Kourra; but all these va- 
rieties generally subside inte Kur, or Cyrus. According 
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to Reineggs, the source of the river is'a-number of 
‘springs situated twelve miles south-west of the Tur- 
Kish city, Aghalzighe, or Akiske ; and, ‘after en 

ment by several streams, its course is du@, north, aintil 
passing this city and Borgami, in Upper Kartel, it 
turns eastward through the plain interposed between 
the.southern Caucasian mountains and the most north- 
ern, range of Ararat ; where, meeting the mountains 
which divide Georgia from Shirvan, the river takes a 
southern direction, and twenty miles from the Caspian 
sea divides itself into numerous branches, by the 
mouths, of which it is disembogued below Sallian: 

The Kur, in general, is yellowish and turbid, owing to 
the quantity of calcareous matter which it-holdsin solu-_ 
tion. Its course, for the most part, is tranquil, but rapid, 
and flowing between banks so steepin some places, that, 
it is remarked, a traveller may journey “for hours with- 
out the possibility of quenching his. thirst in summer, 
though the river be constantly before his eyes, if not 
provided with a leathern drinking flask, and. a long 
cord, to draw up the water.” It receives’ numerous 
tributary streams, as the Aragwi, 25 miles above Teflis; 
whose intermixture imparts a greenish hue fora certain 


‘space, the Ktsaj, Alasan, and chiefly the Araxes, | Afs 


ter the union of this celebrated stream, about 66 miles 
from its mouth, the Kur enlarges to the breadth of 140° 
yards, and is navigable to the Caspian. Higher -up*it 
is also navigable for. part. of its course to ‘Teflis, by 
means of rafts, whereby. various. commodities are car« 
ried from. the fertile domain of Mughran.: But’ this 
mode of conveyance is dangerous, and productive of 
frequent accidents. At the mouth a»very profitable 
fishery is carried on by the Russians, but there are com- 
paratively few. fish here, and in most ofthe other ri- 
vers in the country, owing to their rapidity. From 
their scarcity in the Kur at. Teflis, where it is ra- - 
weal the Georgians are said to call it Mquinari, or the 
7 
The banks of the Kur are partly covered with fo- 
rests, wherein the vine is uncommonly ‘plentiful, toge- 
ther with various other fruits; but towards its mouth 
there isa great barren plain, whole districts of which are 
overspread with dwarf marine plants, from which soda 
is extracted. Here the tortoise is seen, and is supposed to 
live on snakes. It has been affirmed, that these reptiles 
are in such abundance on the right bank, both of the Kur 
and Araxes, as to preclude a passage across the plain of 
Mogan. But this prejudice, which even enlightened 
persons entertain, is as ancient as the days of Plutarch, 
who relates, that Pompey was prevented from march- 
ing down by the Kur to the Caspian sea, on account of 
the number of serpents. The panther repairs to the 
banks of the river from Ghilan, taking refuge where _ 
they are covered with reeds‘and underwood. The wild 
boar inhabits the marshes at its mouth; while the lynx 
and hyzna are sometimes seen in the neighbourhvod. 
Jackals are numerous, and the forests are full of deer. 
The Caucasian pheasant is frequent among the bushes} 
and the francolin in low and reedy places. : 
The Kur, in its, course, .passes several celebrated 
towns and fortresses, as Aghalzighe, on which the 
Russians some time ago made am unsuccessful attempt, 
and alittle below which it traverses a narrow ridge call« 
ed Bedreh, defended by a castle on each side.—Tsgetta 
stands at the union of the Aragwi, where the Kur 
is crossed by a bridge; and it intersects Teflis, the 
capital of Georgia.—Sallian, near the mouth of the ri- 
ver, is denominated .a’city;-though composed only of 
several villages, Thus it appears, that the whole course 
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' said to have been entertain- 
reeds ot the latter with the 


was revi It was proposed 
the river Tscharuck, which flows into the Black Sea, 
with the Kur, as their ive sources are not far 


, that the two rivers 
that Pompey, who- forded the Kur 


his army across it at another on 
of crossing rivers is not aban- 
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KURDISTAN. 


he total num- 
by the Russians to 


_ calls the Straits of Nadeshda, between the islands Rau- 


koke and Mataua, is 16 miles across, and free of all dan- 
e"Nothing is known of the mineralogy of this chain, 


general, hilly, with steep and 

Creuked thausmetas in the interior. Se- 
veral of them contain small and rivers stored with 
fresh water fish. F 

Wood is in scarce, or low and stunted ; and 


Js are entirely destitute of it. There 
pecs lp mace a Bm ite bm whey A 
cause the climate is unfavourable. Wild roots, such 
as the inhabitants of the north are accustomed to sub- 
sist upon, are common ; and certain islands are visited, 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining them, and of catch- 
ing foxes or bears, F 
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of the Kur, from its source to the efflux, is through the - 


e canal. However, all - 


_of adultery, the offended husband challen 


_nel which separates the first island 
These people enjoy a fayourable character: They Manners. 
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According to information communicated to La Pe- 
rouse, none were inhabited'in 1787, excepting the first, - 
second, thirteenth, and fourteenth; and the natives of 
the thirteenth always wintered on the last. The total 
number ‘of inhabitants on the whole did not exceed 
1400. They were tributary to the Russians, who had 
exempted them from tribute since 1777, owing to the 
Searcity of sea otters. The Russians claim dominion 
overthe northern, and the Japanese over the southern 
islands. ™ 

The natives of the Kurile islands are of low stature, 
and swarthy complexion: those towards the north are 


said to resemble the Kamtschadales ; but towards the Natives. 


‘southern limits’ of the chain, they are distinguished by 
remarkably thick beards ; and ail the body is covered 
by ‘an unusual profusion of hair. tchew remarks, 
that they are named hairy Kurilians, and that it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain their origin, “as scarcely any peo- 
ple in this quarter, either Chinese or Japanese, or in 
any other northern nation of the Asiatic shores, ex- 
cept the Gilaks, near the mouth of the Amur, have 
any beard.” The men shave part of the head, but the 
women only cut ‘part of the hair in front. The li 
of the former are stained in the middle; those of the 
latter are entirely blackened, and their arms are stain- 
ed or tattooed as high as the elbows. They dress in 
the skins of birds and quadrupeds, which are patched 
br eg regardless of uniformity ; and the costume 
both sexes is nearly alike. Cloth, serge, or silk, 
ay if scarlet, is extremely acceptable; and pieces 
foreign manufacture are intermixed with what:com- 
poses their attire. Their langwege is soft and harmo- 
nious, They speak in a mild and agreeable accent, 
slowly and distinctly. 

The Kurilians derive their subsistence chiefly from 
the capture of wild animals and fish, though less than 
some nei ring nations, from the latter ; and th 
dig roots from the earth, but are little acquainted wi 
agriculture. Their habitations are excavated: in the 

d, and the floor and sides are covered with mat- 
tings of grass. Owing to the scarcity of wood in the 
islands, what is drifted ashore from more distant coun 


" tries, is employed ; and the wealthier inhabitants build — 


houses, which are supported on four posts, and fur- 
nished with articles from Japan. A man marries two 
or three wives, with each of whom he ‘has had a pres 
vious intrigue, and with whom, a tly, he 

‘not reside during the day afterw: Parturition is 
said to be uncommonly difficult among the women : 
and should there be twins, one is destroyed. ° In case 
ges the para- 
mour to a combat with a club, which is inte: 
between them, and three blows alternately dealt out 
until the one or other falls. If the husband declines 
to offer this perilous encounter, the price of his honour 
may be satished in clothes, furs, provisions, or other 
commodities. 


The Kurilians are 1 nampa Pagans. They wor. Religion. 
ey 


ship idols ; to which sometimes sacrifice the skin 
of the first animal they kill, while they themselves eat 
its flesh. On changing their huts, the skin and the 
idol are both left there. But when undertaking dan- 
gerous voyages, the idol is carried with them, and, in the 
event of imminent hazard, is thrown into'the sea. They 
are also accustomed to throw chips among the waves 
as an offering, when they attempt a of the chan- 
Cape Lopatka. 
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Kuzistan. are hospitable, honest, and inoffensive, and entertain a 
high respect for old age. Strangers from other islands 
are received with great demonstrations of ceremony 
and affability combined. Their arrival is awaited on 
the shore, and they are conducted to the huts, where 
they are entertained after the best manner of the host, 
who stands listening to the adventures of his guests. 
The narrative sometimes continues two hours ; and, 
when completed, the eldest among the islanders—as 
this task, or rather privilege, always belongs to senior- 
ity—begins a corresponding relation of what has oc- 
curred to himself and his friends. Previous to the ful- 
filment of the ceremonial, no conversation takes place 
among the others. Notwithstanding the mildness of 
their disposition, suicide is not rare. 


Trade, Trade, or manufactures, can hardly be said to be 


practised here. Nettles.aie made into stuffs, which are 
sold to the Japanese, who, together with the Russians, 
are the only nations visiting»the Kuriles. According 
to the eastern author, above referred to, a traffic was 
carried on from Jesso, with one of them which he calls 
Kitat-Soeb, and entirely by barter, as the inhabitants 
came down from the mountains to the coast, to ex- 
change skins, stuffs, and cloths, for rice, salt, tobacco, 
and other commodities, Of later years, however, the 
Japanese seem to have made permanent establishments 
on some of the islands. The Russian embassy to Ja- 
pan having experienced a contumelious reception at 
that island, resented it by an attack on the Kuriles. 
After returning to Kamtschatka, two armed vessels 
were dispatched from thence in 1807, which soon 
reached the settlements. . The Japanese made a shew 
of resistance with their bows and arrows, but speedily 
fled, leaving their habitations and magazines at the 
mercy of the invaders.. Here were found cannon, and 
arms of different kinds ; also beautiful lacquered uten- 
sils, books, and maps, together with a large provision 
of rice, salt, and tobacco. The Russians returned with 
considerable booty, among which were many interest- 
ing objects that they had fruitlessly endeavoured to 
gain a knowledge of during their residence in Japan. 
Although the Russian merchants have resorted to the 

- Kurile islands for a considerable time, little advantage, 
either commercial or scientific, has resulted from their 
visits. (c 

KUZISTAN, or the ancient Sustana, is a province 
of Persia, bounded on the south by the Persian Gulf; 
on the south-west, by the Tigris and the Shat-ul-Arab ; 
on the north-west, by the dominions of the pacha of 
Bagdad ; and on the east, by the river Tab, which se- 
parates it from Fars. This province is divided into the 
territories of Chab Sheikh; and those which form the 
government of Shuster. 

The Chab territories extend from the banks of the 
Tab to the conflux of the Karoon and the Abzal, and 
from the shore of the Persian Gulf to a range of hills 
which skirt the valley of Ram Hormuz to the south. 
The rivers which water this part, are the Karoon, the 
Tab, and the Jerahi. The greater part, of it consists 
of extensive’ morasses and sandy plains. The most fer- 
tile spots are in the neighbourhood of Dorak, the capi- 
tal, and on the banks of the Hafar and the Shat-ul- 
Arab, where alone rice and dates are produced. Wheat 
and barley are grown in small quantities. The north- 
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ern and western parts of the country afford pretty good Kuzist 

pasturage. 4 Mies —_~ 
_ The Karoon, supposedeby D’Anville to be the an- Towns. 

cient Choaspes, is a noble river, in. mgny parts more ; 

than three hundred yards in breadth, and navigable for 

boats of 25 tons burthen as far as Kishtibund, four miles 

from Shuster. ‘The chief towns of this part of the pro- 

vince, are Dorak, or Felahi, Ahwaz, Endian, Mashoor, 

Goban, and Jerahi, Felahi stands on low marshy 

ground, on two of the branehes of the Jerahi. | Its mud 

walls, which are about 16 feet: thick, are nearly two 

miles in circumference, and are flanked at regular Dorak, 

intervals with round towers. The population, which Folahi. 

amounts to about 8000, live in the suburbs, under the 

shade of the date trees. Its principal trade consists in 

the manufacture of the abba, or Arabian ‘cloak, which is 

exported in great quantities all over Persia and Arabia. 

Ahwaz, once a flourishing city, is now a wretched Ahwaz, 
town of 600 or 700 inhabitants. It stands on the banks 
of the Karoon. An old bridge, and a palace, are. the 
principal remains of the ancient city. There are some 
extraordinary excavations in the rocks. 

Endian, situated in North Lat. 30°18’, is divided Endian, 
into two parts by the Tab, and is nearly two miles in 
circumference. It trades with Bassorah and Bebahan, 
and has a population of between 4000 and 5000 souls. 

Mashoor, situated half way between Endian and Do- Mashoo 
rak, is about two miles from the sea, It has a popula~ 
tion of about 700, who trade with Bassorah and the 
Arabian coast. 

The revenues of the chab are about £50,000 Sterling 
perannum. He can bring into the field an army of 
5000 horse, and 20,000 foot. 

The other part of Kuzistan, which is attached to the 

government of Shuster, is the best. part of the province. 
It is fertilized by four noble rivers, namely the Ka- 
roon, the Abzal, the Kerah, or Haweesa, and the an- 
cient Gyndes. The principal towns, are Shuster, the 
capital, (see the article Sausrer,) Dezphoul, Shus, 
and Haweeza. Shuster contains nearly 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. Dezphoul contains nearly, the same num- 
ber. It stands in a spacious plain, on the east bank 
of the Abzal., The principal building is a handsome 
bridge of 22 arches, 450 paces long, 40 high, and 20 
broad. The ruins of Shus extend over a surface of 
about twelve miles. They consist of hillocks of earth 
and rubbish, covered with broken pieces of brick and 
coloured tile. The largest of these mounds is about 
100 feet high, and a mile in circuit, They resemble 
the pyramids of Babylon. Major Rennel regards these 
ruins as the remains of the celebrated city of Susa, 
while Dr. Vincent considers Shuster as occupying the 
site of Susa. t 

Kuzistan possesses a healthy climate; and. Shuster 
is the resort of invalids from the surrounding territories, 
In summer, its inhabitants avoid the excessive heats, 
by taking refuge in subterraneous. chambers during the 
day, and spending the night on the flat ryofs of their — 
houses. Periodical rains prevail from December to the 
end of March. Two crops of grain are obtained in the 
year. Indigo is cultivated near Dezphoul ; and excel« 
lent opium is extracted from poppies, which grow near 
Shuster. See Macdonald Kinneir’s Geographical M¢= 
moir of the Persian Empire, p. 85. 
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Laaland YP AALAND is an island of Denmark, remarkable for than drains from the lakes and ponds of the interior, Labrador. 
| B+ its fertility. It produces all sorts of 3 and running on a bed of solid rock, sometimes broad, but = 
Labrador. quantities of wheat are ex from itto rarely of an depth. The climate is remarkably rigo- ©™*'* 
““Y~" Copenhagen, and other rts of Denmark. It is, how- rous; and the winter lasts about nine months, from the 
ever, low, -marshy, insalubrious. The ci middle of September to the middle of July. But, on 
towns, are Naskow, the capital, which is walled, and this point, the following extract from a meteorological 
a considerable trade, with a rich hospital, and a good journal of the weather at Nain, in 57° of north latitude, 
harbour; Mariebow, situated on a lake near the middle ‘will afford the most accurate information, as far as ree 
ok. Sie Sand sirens, oa We south-east coast; and gards the state of the thermometer. 
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fou Vaviis Gatos = 

MARK, : , 650, &e. Highest, | Lowen : 

LABORAT: LY ie a furnished with all the a 
various kinds of chemical apparatus. An account of coe 760 | 36°0 | 52°37 
the different instruments and app: used in experi- Si asmine tk am ooh onwediheane 
peony Sage yt rae be found in our article Cuemis- = | Névember a1 0 30 reste 
LABDANUM, or Lavanom, is a resinous substance, fJanuary . 18 0 $e ie 3 
which oozes from the leaves of the cistus creticus, or February. | 32 0 27:0 10 7 
ladanifera. An account of this has already been March . | 270 | 250 43 
given in our articles Canpta, Vol. V. p. 366, and Cur- gf [Ae PO Ot Bor Car a 
mistry, Vol. VI. p. 123. See also Milburn’s rien! al Se mn Ae fh fib va 
- vol. i. 198 Juve j 17 0 33 0 | 450 
LABOUR. See Mipwirrny. eat <1 seo [a0 oot ars 
LABRADOR, a Bee ees tea a [September | 690 | 340 | 43 5 

between 

be and 71 of West . from Greenwich. It is Mean of all | 32 6 

‘Situat on. on the south the Gulf of St. 


son's Bay. A seas Mecsas, by tes Porte. vered, are a little iron ore, granite, hornblende, lime- 
and named Terra de Labrador, or “ploughman’s stone, ollaris, hematite, and the beautiful shini 
Ea desigation to which i seem to have very It spar, called the Labrador stone. This last menti 


5 tle It is frequently called also New Britain ; substance was discovered by the Moravian missionaries 
; its western coast is denominated the East in over the lakes, where its bright hues were 
4 Main, by the H 's Bay settlers. The whole of this from the water; and is supposed to be the 


vast tract of , as far as it has hitherto been ex- same article, which some of the early navigators brought 

| Aspect. | Maar from the coast as a specimen of ore. Its ses 

uneven, and covered with ; rocks have not been discovered, it is collected by 
i and the Esquimaux on the shores of the sea and lakes. 


| Tittle m few ghted shrubs the valli, in The animals of this coun neither nimelh 
¢ moss, or a i ; anima } country are very numes 4 
| some full of low crooked trees of the pine and rous nor various. Rein-ceer, whose venbih ote: 
birch The southern parts’ present some ap- lent, are tolerably abundant. Black and white bears 
oe ae ee ot nein: ond fe some of are frequently seen in considerable numbers, especially 
deep bays a little timber may be found. The native where the fish, ing retarded in their by the 
berg ks: vild celery, scurvy-grass, reddocks, and In- Cataracts, are collected in. one . Wolves, 
sallad. Pp aspect of the whole re- foxes, carkashew, mountain cats, martins, beavers, ot- 
gion is a heap of bare and rocks. The high- ters, hares, a few ermines, and plenty of porcupines, 
est mountains extend the eastern coast, from lati- eof goss: hy es cetera ee in this drea. 
tude 54° to latitade 59° or 60° ; but their elevation does ry region. The more permanent feathered inhabi-« 
not appear any where to exceed 3000 feet. There are tants, are eagles, hawks, horned owls, the red game, 
vast chains of lakes and ponds throughout the country, nd a smaller species, called the spruce . Ma- 
produced by the rains and melting of the mow; but ny mi birds frequent the woods and Jakes in 


ings are extremely fare. Gate tre Wiktel Ricame, summer and autumn, and some of the smaller sort are 
which « 3 but arenot remarkable for their beautiful plumage ; bat, after the 
more breeding season is past, they seek a happier climate be« 


“+ ~ - 9 See a notice on this subject, by the Rev, Mr. Steinhauer, in the * Transactions of the Geological Society,” vol. tis 
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fore the approach of winter. The curlews are extreme- 
ly abundant, and well grown, and excellent for éating. 
The sea fowl are remarkably numerous, especially in 
the little islands which lie along the eastern coast. The 
most prevailing kinds of fish on the coast, are whales, 
cod, and salmon, with a very few shell fish. There are 
no venomous insects or reptiles in the country ; but the 
myriads of small flies in the warmer months are exe 
ceedingly tormenting. se : 

Labrador is- very thinly inhabited, and the natives 
are a miserable and diminutive race. They consist of 
various tribes, who are perpetually at war with each 
other: and may be divided into two general classes ; 
the mountaineers, who inhabit the inland districts ; and 
the Esquimaux, who occupy the sea coasts. The for- 
mer resemble greatly the Hudson’s Bay Indians; and 
those of them who frequent the southern parts of La- 
brador, carry on a régular intercourse with the Cana- 
dian traders.. They are of a low statute, and have very 
small limbs ;, but are of a robust tonstitution, and ca- 
pable of enduring the greatest fatigues™in travelling. 
They travel chiefly by means of canoes, covered wit 
the rind of birch, which are sufficiently large to con- 
tain a whole family, with their articles of traffic, and 
yet so light as to be easily carried.on their shoulders. 
In consequence of the multitude of large ponds in the 
country, they contrive to go the greater part of the way 
by water, and, when these lakes fall out of their course, 
they place the canoe on their heads, and proceed over 
land till they meet with another opportunity of em- 
barking. Their chief occupations .consist in hunting 
rein-deer, catching seals, and collecting furs. These 
last articles they bring to the Canadian traders, and 
have the character of being just dealers, and good-na- 
tured people, They barter their commodities for blan- 
keting, fire-arms, ammunition, and spirits, of which 
last article they are immoderately fond. Some of them 
have been visited by the Roman Catholic missionaries ; 
and still retain an attachment to the priests of the Ca- 
nadian church, 

The Esquimaux were formerly settled at different 
places on the coast, almost as far down as the river of 
St, John’s; but, in consequence of their: quarrels with 
the mountaineers, who are their inveterate enemies, or 
of the encroachments of the Europeans, they have re- 
moved their habitations far to the north. They are of 
small stature, and ofa lighter colour than the other na- 
tives. They bear a near resemblance to the Green- 
landers, in their persons, language, and customs ; and 
are considered as having emigrated from the opposite 
coast of Davis’ Straits. ‘They have flat countenances, 
short noses, black coarse hair, and remarkably small 
hands and feet. They differ from the more inland na- 
tives, in having beards, whereas these other tribes have 
no hairon any part of their-bodies except the head. 
Their food consists chiefly in the flesh of seal, rein-deer, 
and fish, which, till-very lately, they used to eat altoge- 
ther raw, and sometimes in a putrid state.- Their dress 
is made entirely of skins, (except a little blanketing 
which they may have procured in traffic,) and consists 
of a hooded.close shirt, breeches, stockings, and boots, 


"generally worn at least in cold weather, with the hairy 


side inwards. The women are clothed exactly like 
the men, except.that they wear larger boots, and have 
their, upper garment ornamented with a tail, while their 
heads are joaded with strings of beads, or surrounded 
with a hoop of glittering brass like a coronet. Their 
houses in winter, resemble caverns sunk in the earth, 
and consist only of one apartment, which, though not 


‘barking, but utter a hideous kind of how). 
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very large, generally contains several brothers, or other ‘Labrador, 4 


relatives, with their wives and children. In summer, “~— 


they dwell in tents of a circwlar form, constructed of Esquimiaux, 


poles, and covered with skins sewed together; and 
which they are continually moving from place to place. 
They have always a great number of dogs about their 
camp, which serve to guard the habitation, and to draw 
the sledges ; or are occasionally used as food, and their 
skins made into clothing. These animals are larger 
than the dogs of the mountaineers, and have a head 
very like to that of the fox. They are incapable of 
e@ wea 
pens of these Esquimaux, are the javelin, bow, and ar« 
row, in the use of which they are said to be by no means 
expert, though they have no other means of defending 
themselves, and of procuring their subsistence. They 
all practise polygamy, but their families are not gene« 
rally numerous, The, wives live together very harmo- 
niously, and have all the labour to perform, except pro« 
curing food. They are continually at work, and sew 
very neatly with the sinews of rein-deer. The hus« 
bands are strangers to jealousy, and very readily lend 
one of their wives to a friend, like any other article of 


property. They have nogovernment or laws; andno © 


other punishment for the most detestable crimes than 
general censure. No man is held superior to another, 
except in as far as he excels in strength or courage, or 


“in the number of his family. They are a harmless 


people, not apt to steal from one another, or to give 
way to violent anger; but are sufficiently harsh to the 
RoE women, when they happen to give any offence. 
hey are dexterous in the management of their canoes, 
which they steer along the coast with wonderful exact- 
ness in the thickest fogs, without any aid from a com- 
s. They must be ranked at the same time in the 
owest scale of intellect, and are said to have no name 
for a number beyond twenty-one. 

The Moravian missionaries, since the year 1764, 
have been endeavouring, with wonderful perseverance, 
to bring those rude tribes to the habits of a civilized life, 
and the duties ot the Christian religion, They have at 
length succeeded in forming three settlements on the 
coast of Labrador, namely, Nain, Okkak, and Hopedale, 
which employ 25 missionaries, and contain altogether 
about 600 inhabitants, of whom above one-half belong 
to the congregations. The christianized Esquimaux are 
said to have been taught to sing with great softness and 
melody in their public devotions; and to readin their own 
language, those parts of the scriptures which have been 
translated for their use. See Particulars of the Coun- 
try of Labrador, from the Papers of Lieutenant Roger 
Curtis, in the Philosophical Transactions, London, vol. 
lxiv. ; Cartwright’s Tarnat (q) F 


LABYRINTH is the name of an ancient edifice ° 


built in such a manner, that any person who had once 
entered it, could not again find his way to tlie entrance. 


The few celebrated labyrinths were those of Crete, 


Egypt, Lemnos, and Italy. See the Travels of Ana- 
charsis, vol. iv. p.-441; and Pocoke’s History of the 
East, vol. i. p, 6. hea, 

LAC, or Lacca, is a substance by the fe- 
male of a small insect called the Coccus Lacca, which is 
found on several trees in the East Indies, =~ 

It is found chiefly in the uncultivated mountain- on 
both sides of the Ganges, and it is also produced in 
Pegu, and in other countries to the east. This substance 
is divided into four kinds, stick-lac, seed-lac, lump< 
lac, and shell-lac, which have already been described in 
our articles Curmistry and Dyzine. The best stick- 
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Lac Jac is of a red colour; that which is yellow or a light yellow colour, which being again dissolvedin _ Lace. 
~ 1 _. brown is bad. In the years 1805—1808, the following and the solution mixed with water, lets fall a “~~” 
Laccic Acid» quantities of seed-lac were sold atthe East India-house. little resin. This liquid contains the Laceic Acid, 
: 1803 ~ ‘586 ewt: sold for £1,181 united with a little potash and lime, from which it may 
7 ~1807 | weG'-. 3 us. 1,801 be separated by precipitating it with lead, and decom- 
1808 a ee) posing the laccate with sulphuric acid, just sufficient 


Seed-lac is seldom imported. In 1808, 19 ewt. sold secpastion ob tabeasht 
oluble i ohol, arid ether; and it is capa- 
is transparent or amber coloured. 412 o¢ water, alcohol, seve Sd 
and kind i fol- ee “7 
lowing ar¢ che quantities of shellac innported and sold ,, % ¢ Uhvows down lead and mercury from their so 
1803 to 1808 inclusive : utions in acids white; but it neither precipitates lime 
water, nor the nitrates of silver and barytes, 
£ 9,800 1806 743 cwt. £3,739 ren a sate fy Ae 
4, Itscombinations with lime, soda, and potash, are 
ee hs 1 | se 16S delinesooent< and soluble in alcohol. See ev Thogisas 
properties of lac, will istry, edit. vol ii. p. 177; weigger’s 
found under our article Cuemistry, Vol. VI. p.124, Journal, xv. 110. quoted . Thomson. 
dyeing, is explained under Dyetno, LACE is a delicate kind of net work, which is much 
i Transactions, vol. used for ornament in female dress. The meshes of this 
; Id. 1804, Part ii.; Mem, kind of net are of a hexagonal figure, wo se doe od 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, twisting or ting together threads 
A S ice. «Tach wares acx'abe wove ts. 
to the net to form the figures or pattern, according to 
ays Denman = sane tyr tothe some design ; and these thick threads, which are called 
Silent seed canine coast gi form the ornament of the lace. 
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| deep channel. The largest of these i day ; and, like jewels, and s stones, are va- 
square miles. _lued in propition tothe ical af precuring them, 
J hear tow mages Sy aera pit Islands is cocoa rather than any real difference in their appearance 
nuts, or qualities. 
usk of lace manufactured in England is generally called gngtish 
nuts, Co- Bucki ire, or Bedfordshire lace, after those dis- lace. 
ndia. tricts wherein it is made ; it is also called pillow lace or 
made bobbin lace, because it is woven upon a pillow or 
the fibres of the Laccadive cocoa nut. Their cushion by means of bobbins. The latter terms are 
con- chiefly used to distinguish it from an imitation which 
by machinery at Nottingham ; but by a recent 
this lace is made in the greatest perfection 
inery, and is called bobbin-net |The} bobbin 
consists of hexagonal meshes ; four of the sides of 
are formed by twisting two threads round 
other, and the other two sides are formed by the 
of two threads over each other. This is 
Jace which is known in France by the 
, being manufactured in that town. 
ind of lace is made at Honiton in Devon- 
is called Honiton lace. It is of the same 
i that made at Brussels, and it is also called 
is well planted with Brussels lace ; two sides of each mesh of this lace are 
north side of plaited of four threads, and the four other sides 
threads twisted together. The plaiting renders it mu 
these more durable than the twist lace, and it therefore bears 
i Laccadive islands a much greater price. 
in 1499, on his return from Calicut, but they have | The lace made at Valenciennes is very highly esteem- 
never been carefully examined. See Dr. Francis Bu- ed, but is not manufactured in England. All the six 
§e. poorerertnne ambnt emg hgh rye fle 
. ii ; and Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, vol. i. each mesh are so small, they appear like lozenges. 
p- 320. The Nottingham imitations of lace are of two kinds, 
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LACCIC Acip is the name of a new acid, lately point-net and warp-net. From the names of the ma- 
obtained by Dr. John from stick-lac. This substance- chines in which they are made, they are both a species 
having been reduced to powder, was digested in water, of chain-work, and the machines are varieties of the 
till it ceased to communicate any colour. The stocking frame. The warp frame makes a very close 
solution was ev to dryness,_and the residue di- imitation of the Brussels lace, but has very little dura- 
gested in The alcoholic solution was similarly _ bility. 
ant the dry residue di in ether. The | The Buckinghamshire lace is woven on a pillow, or Manner of 


evaporated, a) 
evaporation of the ether solution, left a syrup mass of cushion, which the woman or child who makes the lace fice. ® 


Lace. 
—— 


Point net 
frame, 
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laces on her knees. The threads are wound upon 
bbins, which are small round poe of wood, each 
about the size of a pencil ; round the upper end of each, 
a deep groove is formed so as to reduce the bobbin to 
athin neck, and on this part the thread is wound: a 
separate bobbin is used for each thread. To give form 
to the meshes, pins are stuck into the cushion, and the 
threads are woven and twisted together around the 
pins ; a piece of pecctanars is first fixed down upon 
the cushion, which has been previously pierced with 
small pin-holes, to shew the proper places for the pins, 
and on this parchment the design for the gimp, or thick 
thread, is also traced, to guide the woman in placing 
the gimp, so that it will be woven in between the fine 
threads which form the net-work. The work is begun 
at the upper part of. the cushion, by tying the threads 
together in pairs, and each pair is attached to a pin, 
which is stuck through the parchment into the cushion. 
The round form of the cushion allows the bobbins to 
hang down by their threads, on different sides of the 
cushion; and on whatever side the bobbins are placed 
they will continue. At the commencement of the work, 
all the bobbins are put on one side of the cushion, and 
are brought to the front-side, four bobbins, or two 
pairs at a time, to be twisted together. The woman 
takes one pair in each hand, and, with the finger and 
thumb, twists the bobbins over each other three times; 
the effect of this is to twist the threads of each pair to- 
gether, or round each other, and this is done by both 
hands at the same time. When the twisting, which 
forms the sides of the mesh, is thus completed, the ad- 
jacent bobbins of each pair are interchanged, in order 
to cross the threads of those bobbins over each other, 
and make the bottom of the mesh. To render this 
clear, suppose the four bobbins numbered: No. 1 is 
twisted round, 2 and 3 is twisted round 4. Then, in 
order to cross, 2 and 3 are interchanged, so that 1 and 
3 come together, and 2 and 4; and the next time that 
the twisting operation is: performed, these pairs of 
threads will be combined together. 

When a mesh, or half mesh is made, it must be secu- 
xed by putting a pin into the cushion ; and, in order to 
draw the twist work close, the pin is introduced be- 
tween the recently crossed threads, and carried up to- 
wards the top of the pillow, so as to drive the twists 
and cross before it, and concentrate or draw the twists 
into a small compass; the pin is then inserted into its 
proper hole in the parchment, and will prevent the 
threads from returning, These four bobbins are now 
done with for the present, and are put to one side of 
the cushion ; then two other pairs are brought forward 
into the front of the cushion, and are twisted and cros- 
sed in the same way; and, in this manner, the work 
proceeds, till a row.of meshes is formed all across the 
breadth of the intended piece of lace, and then the same 
bobbins are worked over again to makeanother row. In 
general, the number of bobbins and of threads is equal 
to 48 or 60 to every inch of breadth. 

The work-people perform these operations with great 
dexterity ; but the work nevertheless proceeds ve 
slowly, as it requires so many meshes to make a small 

iece of lace, and only one mesh is made at a time. 
Taking the threads at 50 per inch, if the piece of lace 
is one inch wide, it will have 25 meshes in the breadth, 
or 625 meshes in each square inch of length, or 22,000 
meshes ina yard. The price of a yard of lace of this 
description is seldom more than 18 pence. 
eee net frame is, as before stated, a variety of 
the stocking frame, which was invented by Mr, John 


LACE.’ | : 


Morris of Nottingham, in 1764 ; but it was not used to 
make lace in the first instance, being intended to make 
oilet holes for the cloaks, or ancle part, of stockings. 
The machine is an addition to a stocking frame, and 
operates on the thread in the same way as in stocking 
weaving, for a great of the process. An additional 
row ef needles is placed in front of the frame, which 
are called points ; these are fixed in a row upon a 
moveable bar, which is mounted in a frame, so as to be 
capable of being super to the row of needles of the 
frame, or removed from them at pleasure ; but it will 
always preserve its parallelism to the row of needles. 
The lace in this machine is formed of one continued 
thread, which is laid across the row of needles, and, 
by the action of the jacks and sinkers, is formed into 
loops, in the same manner as the stocking frame ; (see 
the article Cua1n-worx, Vol. V.) but previous to finisli« 
ing the operation of the chain-work, the row of points is 
plied between the needles of the frame, and the points 
being only half the number of the needles, they take 
every other loop, and, by a particular motion, Ee up 
those loops, and cast them over the neighbouring 
needles, so as to gather the loops two together, into 
pairs, and leave intervals between each pair; conse- 


quently, when the usual operations of the stocking« _ 


frame are resumed, the stitches will be found worked 
two into one. At the succeeding course, the row of 
points is again applied ; but the points are made to en 
ter between those pairs of loops, which were combined 
together in the last course, and separate them, but at the 
same time to combine together those loops which were 
separated the last time. These operations continued, 
form a net work of hexagonal meshes, which resembles 
lace, and when stiffened with starch, to make the 
meshes preserve their figure, has a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. The objection to this imitation of lace is, 
that it becomes loose and irregular, after being washed ; 
and if the thread breaks, the work will unravel in the 
same manner as stockings. 


Lace, 


The arp fran is also a variety of the stocking- Warp 


frame ; but t 
cause all the movements are adapted to be produced 
by treadles, leaving the hands of the workman to ma- 
nage the machine, which is a-piece of mechanism ap- 
plied in front of the row of needles of the frame. It is 
to be understood that the needles, and sinkers, and 
presser of the warp-frame, operate nearly in the same 
manner as the stocking.frame, except that there are no 
jack sunkers, because the thread is supplied to the 
needles in a different manner fromthe common stock- 
ing frame; and the operation of the sinkers is not to 
form the thread into loops between the needles, but 


only to move the stitches of the work backwards or for- . 


wards u the needles; and hence the nibs of the 
sinkers have no catches upon them,* that is the name 
given to the small projecting pieces which bear wu 
the thread, when the sinkers drop down, and carries the 
thread down into loops between the needles. — 

In the warp-frame, the piece of lace is not formed of 
one continued thread, as in the point-net frame; but 
there are as many different threads as there are needles 
in the frame. These threads are warped, or wound 
upon a roller or beam, the same as a loom ; and it is 
from this circumstance that the machine is called warp- 
frame. The roller is placed horizontally beneath the 
rows of needles, and the threads are carried up from 
it, and conducted -through the guides, and to the 
needles. ‘These guides are rows of small wires, with 
eyes throuzh the ends like sewing needles, Ce the 


e parts are very differently arranged, be- frame. 


Lace ma- 
nes. 


moving them sidewise, so 


needles, will be separated from each other, and those 
which were separated in the former instance will be 


warp-lace is more t than the point- 
pes ome og) mares meshes. are made of two 
or loops of chain-work drawn through each other, 
which is not so li a eee oe Syepeenaaet eben 


as a yard and a half; but it is 
into pieces of the breadth required, 
a row of wide meshes being formed at the intended line 
of division ; but before the piece is divided, it is extend- 
Gf td finns Me ah teh Ot temtbets peak, and the 
gimp, or thick thread, which flowers and or- 
naments, is worked in by the needle ; for, it must be ob- 
served, that the machine only weaves the plain net work. 
ing of the lace in this manner, takes more 
time than the weaving : It is performed by women and 


children. have an en a of the flow- 
er, or figure, are to work ; and thisthey are ena- 
bled to exactness, by: observing the 
course the is to take amongst the meshes of the 


y' 
A been an object.of research with mecha- 
nics, a machine capable of weaving the real 
VOL, XII, PART Ul, 
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twisted lace, like that which is made on the pillow: 
and no less than sixteen patents were obtained for this 
object before it was effected. The nearest approach to 
it was by John Morris, who invented the point frame 
in 1781, 

The difficulties attending this species of machinery, 
are gee Ey owing to the fineness of the meshes of 
lace ; and it is essential to any machine for making 
lace, in which the threads are twisted together, that 
the ends of the threads, or the bobbins on which they 
are wound, should be capable of passing one over the 
other, as before described in making lace on the pil= 
low: Hence the bobbins must be detached ; and it is 
very difficult to make and also to te upon so many 
small bobbins as a moderate breadth of lace requires. 


Mr. Morris attempted to avoid this difficulty, by By Morris. 


stretching all the threads in a parallel direction ina 
horizontal frame, and operating by machinery upon the 
middle part of the threads, to pass each one over its 
neighbour ; which, being repeated several times, pro- 
duced a twisting of the threads round each other, at 
each end of the frame, so as to make two pieces of lace 
at the same time. The crossing, which completes the 
meshes, was effected by interchanging the pairs of 
threads which were to be twisted together, But this 
process could not produce the real lace ; because, though 
the threads wert 


, ina nig-s8 
the piece ; and the others, 
threads, traverse across the 
breadth, not at right angles to the warp threads, as the 
weft in.cloth, but they proceed in an oblique, or dia- 
gonal direction, from one edge or selvage of the piece 
to the other, and then return in an opposite direction. 
It is the intersections, or crossin these diagonal 
threads over each other, which form the upper and 
lower sides of the he: mal meshes, as before men- 
tioned ; whilst the twisted sides are formed by the union 
of the longitudinal and diagonal threads. 

Mr. J 
fox making this kind of lace, which answered the pur- 
pose very effectually. The ground-work of the inven- 
tion, is to extend those threads which form the warp of 


the lace in el lines, and dis the diagonal 
threads u small bobbins, aioe cas detached, and 
are capable of passing round the extended warp threads, 


so as-to twist-with them: By this means, the number 
of bobbins is reduced: to-one-half. In this machine 
there are two horizontal beams, or rollers ; one to con 
tain the thread, and another to receive the lace; also a 
number of small bobbins to contain the thread. 

One roller is placed in the-under part of the machine, 
and the other inthe upper part, but both in the same 
perpendicular plane. The threads intended to form 
the warp, or longitudinal threads, in the piece of lace, 
are wound upon the lower roller, and ascend to the 
upper rollers, to which they are separately attached. 

-Those threads which are intended to traverse the 
piece of lace, (and are thence denominated diagonal 
threads, ) are wound each w a small separate bob- 
bin. The bobbins resemble the pirns used in a wea< 
ver’s shuttle, but they are made very small. Each bob. 
bin is a wire pin, round which the thread is lapped, in 

3@ 
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nm Heathcoat, in 1808, invented a machine Heathcoat's 


first ma- 
chine. 
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ace. the form of a small cone; and a slender spring is pro- ing of the threads throughout the whole ‘breadth of the 
“—\—" vided, to cause such 4 friction as will make the threads machine at the same time, ; 
Heatheoat’s draw tight, when pulled off from the bobbin. The pins by which the ufiformity of the meshes is 
First ma- These bobbins are so arranged, between the two rol- preserved, are all placed upon a moveabl , and are 
chine, lers above mentioned, that the threads proceeding from all inserted at once into the meshes formed by the two 


them, accompany the longitudinal threads to the upper 
roller, and are attached thereto. Each of the longitu- 
dinal threads, in its way to the upper roller, passes 
through a conical tube, or spindle, at the lower end of 
which is a small pinion ; and the spindle is so support- 
ed as to be capable of turning round. On the upper 
end of the spindle is a taper tube, composed of two 
parts, which, when put together, form-a tube; but the 
two parts will separate in the direction of the length 
of the tube. One of the parts of the tube, so divided, 
remains attached to the spindle, and is thereby sustain- 
ed, so that it will partake of the revolving motion of 
the spindle. : . 

The longitudinal thread whieh passes through the 
spindle, is conducted through the hollow part of this 
half tube, and through a small eye at the extreme 
point of it. 

The other section, or portion of the tube, can be se- 

ated from the spindle, and contains within its hol- 
By part the small bobbiri on which the diagonal thread 
is wound. 

When the latter section, with the bobbin, is applied 
upon the other portion which is attached to the spin- 
dle, the two form a long taper tube, or spindle, con- 


operations of twisting and crossing. The working of 
the machine is a regular succession of the three opera~ 
tions of twisting, crossing, and taking up the meshes. 

Thus the twisting is performed by the revolution of 
the ene and tubes containing the two threads to be 
twisted. 

The crossings are then made by one motion, which in« 
terchanges the bobbins containing the di threads. 

The pins are then all introduced at once to regulate 
the new meshes formed by the crossing and twisting. — 

This machine can be worked with great rapidity, by 
means of handles and treadles disposed in nearly the 
same manner as ina stocking-frame. It is calculated 
to make lace of such breadths as are usually made by 
the cushion, which seldom exceeds three inches ; but 
it is not capable of any great width from the circum~ 
stance of the convergence of the spindles and tubes to a 
centre, 

The object of this convergence is to obtain a sufficient 
space between the spindles for the pinions and bob« 
bins ; whilst the extreme points of the tubes, where the - 
pairs of threads issue, are necessarily very close toge« 
ther: and at these points the lace is formed. 


Mr. Heathcoat, in 1809, invented another machine, Heathcoat’, 
which is adapted to make lace of any required breadth ; second ma- 


taining a pair of threads, viz. a longitudinal thread, 
and as the mechanism is much less complicated, it has chine. 


which comes up from the lower roller, and 


. through the hollow spindle, and the half tube attached 


to it; also a diagonal thread, which comes from the 
bobbin contained in the hollow between the two sec. 
tions. 

These spindles are mounted in collars, so as to be 
capable of turning round by means of the pinion at the 
lower extremities, and when so turned will twist the 
bobbin and longitudinal threads together. : 

The number of these tubes or spindles is just equal 
to the number of pairs of each kind of threads ; and 
their arrangement is such, that all the pinions lie in 
the circumference of a circle, and the spindles and tubes 
converge to the centre of the same circle in the manner 
of radii. All the pinions can be moved round at the 
same time by rack-work, the teeth of which correspond 
with the pinions. This motion is to cause the pairs of 
threads contained in each tube to twist together ; and 
this twisting takes place in all the tubes at the same 
time, 

The crossing of the diagonal threads over each other 
is performed in the whole breadth at once as follows : 

hat moveable part of each divided tube, which con- 
tains the bobbin of diagonal thread, can be removed 
from the other portion, and the bobbin will come away 
with it ; also any of the separated portions, with the 
bobbins, will fit and attach to any of the parts attach- 
ed to the spindles. By a very ingenious piece of me- 
chanism, the whole number of these moveable parts 
can be detached from the spindles, and brought for- 
ward altogether until they are clear of the spindles. 


During the time they are so detached from the spin-. 


dies, one half of them are caused to move one space to 
the right, and the other half one space to the left. 

The lifted parts are then put back again, and attach- 
ed to the spindle ; but, by this operation, each spindle 
will have changed its diagonal thread, without having 
changed its longitudinal thread. This effects the cross~ 


superseded the use of the former machine. 

In this, like the first machine, the warp threads are 
wound upon a roller at the bottom of the machine, and 
are carried up to a work beam or roller situated at the 
bottom of the machine; also the di threads are 
wound upon small detached bobbins, and regularly in- 
terspersed between the warp threads ; but there is no 
farther similarity between the two machines. The 
pero wt small flat ripe about the sets and thick 
ness of a shilling, with a dee ve in the to 
wound the chee upon. These bobbins ssedtted thes 
a small carriage or frame, in which it is at liberty to~ 
turn round when the thread is drawn off; but thereisa - 
slight spring which makes as much resistance as is ne« 
cessary to draw the thread tight. The bobbins and 
their i are so thin, that, when placed side by — 
side in rows, they will not occupy more room than the 
breadth of lace they are intended to make. 

The longitudinal threads are stretched in a perpen 
dicular direction from the thread roller to the lace rol« 
ler, so as to form a row of parallel threads arranged at 
equal distances from each other ; and, to guide them, 
each thread is conducted through a small eye in a wire- 
resembling’a needle. Two rows of such guides are 
fixed on two bars, which are placed horizontally, and 
each bar is capable of moving a small space 
and will then carry the threads sideways with them, 
which indeed is the object of these rows of guides. 

On each side of the row of perpendicular threads is 
fixed an horizontal bar, called a comb-bar, the upper 
surface of which is cut into notches or grooves for the 
reception of the small carri which contain the bob« 
bins. The grooves are in the sides of the bars, 
and crossways or perpendicular the length of the bar. 
The comb-bar at the back of the row of threads is ex- 
actly correspondent with that in the front, and the in« 
tervals of the probes in both are the same as the spa« 


LA 


ii grooves 
comb-bars, and slide freely therein, so as to be ble 
iaiiat Tidend ek Netndes the 
of the opposite bar ; but 
ve two comb-bars is such, that 


fore uit the grooves of the other. 
phe the machine, all the bobbins of the whole 


for the reception of another such ruler ; but only one 
is used atatime. By means of these two rulers, the 
wumhaited from one comb-bar to the 
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the time that the bobbins pass, 
i threads one before the other, each alter 

nate thread falling behind its neighbour, by which 
means only one of the number of threads appear in 
front, and of course the spaces between them are ren 
—— double to what they would be if the whole num- 
perpendicular threads were at regular 
distances. After one half of the number of bobbins, 
that is one of the rows of bobbins, has’ passed between 
the threads, then, before the other row is passed, the 
rows of guides are so moved as to se’ those threads. 
which were placed behind each other in the former in« 
stance, and those threads behind each other 
which were ted in the former instance; conse« 
uently when the remaining row of bobbins is passed, 
whole number of bobbins will have passed between’ 
threads as we have described ; but as this is effected at 
two operations, bobbins of a double thickness can be 


employed. 

his ion of the bobbins into two rows, is also 
requisite for making the crosses, which is done by mo-< 
ving one of the rows of bobbins one space to the right 
or left without moving the other, and, when this is done, 
the threads proceeding from one row of bobbins, will be 
found crossed ‘over the other row of bobbins instead of 
being parallel tothem. That comb-bar, which is in front 
of the dicular threads, is moveable a small space 


; tothe right or left; and, when only one of the rows of 


bobbins is in this comb-bar, it is moved a space. The 
other row of bobbins being at the same time in the 
back comb-bar, will receive no motion. Consequently 


- when one of the rows is passed between the threads, so 


s0 as to bring the two rows into the same 
comb-bar, one row of bobbins will be found to be moved 
sideways with respect to the other, and this produces the 
crosses. 
The last operation to be noticed, is that of drawing 
the twist close, and giving form to the meshes. This 
is done, she tea are Lower ints, which are 
suspended in a frame, so that they can be brought down 
low enough, to be introduced between the threads be-« 
neath the crosses just made, and being then moved up- 
wards, these points will carry the twists and 
crosses upw before them, and draw them close, and 
also give form to the meshes, There are two rows of 
points; one which is used as above, to give form to the 
recently formed meshes ; and another row, which re- 
lieve former, and hold fast the last made meshes, 
whilst the first mentioned points repeat their action. 
The whole of Mr. Heathcoat's machine is very in 
niously contrived, and it works with great rapidity. 
The workman is seated before the machine, and em- 
ploys both his hands and feet, to give the different mo- 
tions. The machines are made of different widths, 
from 1 to 24 yards, and the bobbins are from 10 to 12 
inch in each row, that is, equal to 20 to 24 inch, 
f the machine is 2 yards wide, the number of bobbins 
will be from 1440 to 1728 ; but all these are passed be- 
tween the perpendicular threads in an instant, and it is 
rarely that any derangement happens. 
manufacturers of Nottingham have exercised 
much ingenuity in ing lace-machines, since Mr. 
Heathcoat uced his; but though their machines 
differ in the mechanism which produces the movements, 
they are all on the principle of Mr. Heathcoat’s second 
machine, and work by license under his 
This invention has been carried into France by some 
of Mr. Heathcoat’s workmen, who have established a 
manufactory at Douay. 
1 
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Mr. Heathcoat has recently invented machinery, by 
which his second machine is made to interweave the 
imp in figures or flowers at the same time that the lace 
is made. Hitherto the machines have only made the 
plain net, and the figures have been worked by:hand af- 
ter the net was finished. (J. F-) 
LACEDEMON, or Sparta, now Misitra, the ca- 
ital of Laconia, was situated at the foot of Mount 
Taygetus, and watered by the river Eurotas. It is 
said by Polybius to have, at one time, occupied so great 
an extent of ground, as to include a circuit of forty- 
eight Greek stadia, or about six British miles. There 
are no certain records of its origin; but it is generally 
said to have been founded about 1516, B. C. by Lelex, 
from whom it was first called Lelegia; and it appears, 
from Homer's description, to have been among the 
most considerable of the Grecian states in those early 
times. Its history is not distinguished by any re- 
markable personages or events, till the reign of Tyn- 
dareus, whose wife (the poetical Leda), was mother of 
the celebrated. brothers, Castor and Pollux, and of two 
sisters not less celebrated, Clytemnestra and Helen. 
The two sons having died in early manhood, the 
daughters were married to Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
princes of Argos and Mycenz. About 80 years after 
the fall of Troy, Lacedemon was wrested from Tisa- 
menus, grandson of Agamemnon, by the descendants 
of Hercules. Aristodemus, to whose lot Laconia fell, 
in the division of the subjugated countries of Pelopon- 
nesus, left twosons, Eurysthenes and Procles. The 
mother refusing to declare which of the princes (who 
were twins) was the first born, it was determined that 
they should succeed to the throne of their father with 
equal authority, and that the posterity of each should 
inherit the rights of their respective ancestors. The 
jealousy naturally consequent upon such a divided so- 
vereignty, led the succeeding kings of Lacedemon to 
court the support of the people; and thus produced so 
many concessions of authority, as at last to render the 
government of Sparta little better than a state of anar- 


-chy. In this situation of affairs, the celebrated Lycur~ 


gus,.generally reckoned the fifth in descent from Pro- 
cles, succeeded his brother Polydectes; but contented 
himself with acting as guardian of his nephew Chari- 


-laus,. who was. born after the death of his father, and 


whom he immediately presented to the Spartans as 
their king. Either. from a thirst for knowledge, or 
from the calumnies by which, notwithstanding his dis- 
interested conduct, his. character was assailed among 
the lawless LLacedemonians, he resigned the reins of 
government,-and resolved to- spend the period of his 
The insubordi- 
nation of Sparta, and the. miseries which it produced, 
became'in a short time so intolerable, that -both the 
kings and the people united in requesting him. to re- 


turn, and take upon himself, in quality of legislator, » 


the reformation of the state. Aware of the influence 
of religious sanctions on the human mind, -he took 
care on his way, to procure from the oracle at Delphos 
a high testimony to fis claims as a legislator. Having 
farther secured a strong party of friends to favour -his 
extraotdinary scheme of polity, he proceeded to reno- 
vate the Spartan citizens. He committed the execu- 
tive power of the state to a senate of twenty-eight, se- 
lected from the nobles, with the two kings as. presi- 
dents ; and to this assembly was assigned the entire 
privilege of originating laws. The assembly of the 
,peaple, on the other hand, was intrusted with the elec- 


tion of the future senators, and with the prerogative of 
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annulling or confirming (by sintple-votes, ‘without the Lacede- ~ 
i hich the senate Caseend: __ mon. 


liberty of debate,) the laws w 
The kings were nothing more than heredi sena~ 
tors, commanders-in-chief of the armies,an 
innovation ever attempted by a legislator, namely, an 
— division of the lands, and levelling of conditions.. 
The whole territory of Laconia was divided into 39,000 
shares, 9000 of which were allotted to the city of Spar- 
ta, and the rest to the other townships: His next step 
was to prohibit all’ use of gold and silver, even as a 
circulating medium, and to substitute a cumbersome 
coinage of iron money, ‘which rendered the accumula- 
tion of wealth inconvenient and almost useless, as well 
as abolished all foreign commerce and trades of luxury. 
Resolved to destroy every temptation to avarice, as 
well as to preclude every display of its gains, he or- 
dained that all the citizens, even the kings, should eat 
only at public tables, where the strictest temperance 
— be observed, He went so far as almost to anni- 

ilate private pro , by enacting, that every indi« 
vidual pies Tend sR he ae not ‘aaliadinbal alae ; 
and even that any one might take, without asking, 


whatever he wanted of his neighbour's goods, with the 
obligation of replacing it se lutcaeds By all these 


regulations it was his aim to exalt every individual; ~ 


and hence his laws farther required, that every citizen 
should, in the strictest sense of the modern term, be 
a gentleman. Every free Lacedemonian was prohibit« 
ed from exercising any of the mechanical or even agri-« 
cultural arts. He was itted to have no business, 
except that of the state; and for this, whether in peace 
or war, it was the purpose of education to qualify every 
man. Having attempted to provide against internal 
evils, by rendering his countrymen a nation of philoso« 

hers, he next secured protection against external vio- 
ence, by making them also a nation of soldiers, supe~ 
rior to the rest of mankind, In this view he began 
with measures to provide a strong and active race of 
subjects for the state. He directed that the young 
women should be trained, like the young men, to ath- 
letic exercises; and that both sexes should appear 
naked in the public places. He enacted that it should 
be disgraceful to be‘ unmarried, and unproductive of 
children to the commonwealth ; but, at the same time, 
disregarding the sanctity of wedlock, he held it a mat« 
ter of indifference, who might be the father of the 
child, provided only it was feakhy and well formed. 
To prevent, however, the natural evils of promiscuous 
concubinage, (which would have defeated the end in 
view, ) he decreed, that it should be a reproach, and a 
species of crime, for young men to be seen in company” 
with young women, and that even their own wives 
should be visited only by stealth. The Spartan legis« 
lator sacrificed to his political system, not only the 
moral feelings, but also the natural instincts of his’ fel« 
low-creatures. He appointed that all children, as soon 
as born, should be examined by persons set apart for 
the office, and that only the vigorous and well-formed 
infants should be preserved, while all that were defec- 
tive in shape or constitution, should be instantly ex- 
posed in the wilds of Mount Taygetus. Those, who 
were found fit for being reared, were delivered to the 
care of public nurses, to be brought up according to 
the mode prescribed. by law; and were, after the age 
of seven years, introduced into the public schools, where 
all were educated on the same plan. There, both in 
body and mind, they were moulded to suth a tempera- 
ment; as was thought most suitable for rendering them 
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so highly extulled by the military characters of ancient | Lacede- 
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reprobated, the boys were 
ly, conciseness of expression, and sati- 
rical strokes of 5 mane mene peincipetiy Songs 
to cherish an ardent and paramount love of their coun- 
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approached the years of puberty, their 
ania aekee ee ae Bae ee one 
No kind of remission or indulgence was permit- 
during military service; and, while the 
study, spare diet, and rigid 
camp was a place of rest, relaxation, and 


“ sag pe rem partie wag itted 
intermeddle wi litical or judicial irs; nor 
was either private » or domestic business, consi- 
dered as reputable ; bit it was every man’s duty to at- 
of instruction, and to bestow a portion 

his time on military and athletic exercise. Poetry 
and music were allowed, under the direction of the 
but rather on public festivals, than for pri- 
i So oan Cee gare erg age a 
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prescribed ; and, while 
all were trained from their youth to a ready and deter- 
mined style of reply, great care was taken to preserve, 
at the same time, a graceful, respectful, and eyen mo- 
dest demeanour. The young were constantly under the 
imepection af the old, to whom the reverence 
was recommended, and under whose eye a talent of 
circumspection and attention to rules was acquired. 
_To prevent the corruption of Spartan all 


tiof 

by law. Every thing that could humiliate their minds, 
and remove them to a distance from the condition of 
their haughty masters, was imposed u them. Even 
“lea wins putecribed to them ; and they Gere led 
drunkenness, in order to render it contemptible in 
eyes of the Lacedemonian youth. Nay, to prevent 
Cas increas at Dee Eoeneee boven what the eafety of 
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Greece, is not easily explained, in consequence of the 


contradii dnc tions given of the system by Xeno- 

phon and T seytiies It appears, however, to have a Laws of 
near analogy to the ent of the modern European Lycurgus- 
armies; to have performed all its evolutions on the 


company, as the principle of motion. According toThu- 
cydides, the enomoty, or lowest subdivision, consisted of 
$2 men, 4 of which formed a pentecosty composed of 128 > 
four of these again making a lochus or battalion of 512; 


2 
and four of these last completing a mora or division of Military 
the army. These divisions were commanded by genie- code. 


ral officers, named polemarchs, subordinate only to the 
kings, who were commanders-in-chief of the forces, in- 
vested with fuller authority in the field than in the city, 
but amenable to the civil power for the exercise of their 
supremacy. Eve gemonian was a soldier ; and 
the infantry is cal to have seldom been much fewer 
than 40,000 ; but those only who had attained the age 
of 30 years, were admitted to the honour of serving be- 
yond the boundaries of Laconia. The soldiers wore a 
scarlet uniform ; and the troops were abundantly pro- 
vided with all kinds of usefu gage, camp neces- 
saries, W and beasts of burden, with numerous 
artisans, urers, and servants from the Helots, that 
every warrior might have no other business but that of 
fighting, and be as much as possible at his ease when 
not engaged on duty. An advanced guard of horse al- 
ways preceded the march of the army ; and the form of 
encampment was directed to be as nearly as possible of 
a circular figure. The cavalry do not appear to have 
ever excelled, and the infantry were always heavily 
armed, even when circumstances seemed to require 
some other mode. In order to restrain the love of war 
and thirst of conquest, which could not fail to actuate 
a nation of soldiers, Lycurgus expressly prohibited his 
countrymen from engaging in uent wars with the 
same le, and from mae fy flying enemy when 
once decisively beaten. us he provided against 
the chance of foreigners acquiring the S; n disci- 

line ; promt f lessening to the enemy the danger of 

ight, secured to his countrymen the probability of a 
cheaper victory. 

Lycurgus, having completed his plans, and seen them 
fully recluced to practice, next proceeded to secure the 
continuance of the system. He would not consent that 
his laws should be committed to writing; but wished 
them, like oracles, which were only uttered by the 
voice, to remain engraved on the hearts of his people 
with all the authority of divine institutions. With the 
view of farther providing for their perpetuity, he as- 
sembled the kings, senate, and people ; and bound them 

a solemn oath, that they would make no alteration in 

laws which he had instituted till he should return 
from Delphos, te which he was going for the 
of consulting the oracle on some matter of public im- 
portance, ving obtained from the om a farther 
sanction of his institutions, which he transmitted in 
writing to Sparta, he put an end to his life by ab- 
staining from food ; that, by never returning, his coun« 
trymen might never be released from their oath.* His 
institutions continued in force for the space of 500 
years, and their influence soon became manifest in the 
martial spirit of poe! Se rwepaee They became im- 
patient for war, and eagerly sought an opportunity of 
exerting their newly acquired strength. * 


that he retired to Crete, where he died at a great age, and commanded his ashes to be scattered on the 
that the Lacedemonians might not be able to bring back his remains, and thus to seek a release from their obligation, ace! 
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One of the most important of their early struggles 
was carried on against the Messenians,-which origi- 
nated in a tumult at Linn, where the Messenian 
and Lacedemonians, (being both of the Dorian tribe, ) 
were engaged in celebrating the worship of Diana ; 
and where Teleclus king of Sparta, son of Archelaus, 
the contemporary of Lycurgus, was slain. The La- 
cedemonians complained, that the Messenians, hav- 
ing attempted to carry off some Spartan virgins, Te- 
Teclus received his death in their defence; while 
the Messenians averred that the pretended virgins 
were armed youths in disguise, for the purpose of 
assassinating the Messenian chiefs who attended the so- 
lemnity. New causes of dispute arose; and the Lace- 
demonians, resolved inst all measure of reconcilia- 
tiation, solemnly Lowi his! veh to persevere in the 
contest, and, according to some writers, to remain absent 


‘from their homes till: Messenia should be subdued.: 


Origin of the 
enmity of 
Argos. 


But the Messenians maintained ‘the conflict with equal 
advantage for many years, under their kings Euphaes 
and Aristodemus ; and it was not till after the death of 
the latter, that Spartan discipline and perseverance at 
length prevailed. The Messenians were completely 
subdued, and half the produce of their lands was ex- 
acted as tribute to the conquerors, Among the events 
of this war, an instance occurred of the singular spirit 
which prevailed in Sparta, and which is so generally ac- 
credited by ancient writers, as to authorise the belief 
that their accounts, though not altegether so consistent 
with each other, must have rested on some foundation: 
The absence of the Lacedemonians from their homes 
was at length felt in the city, as not only a domestic 
grievance, but also a public evil ; and in order to re- 
move the check thus imposed upon the population of 
the state, all the young men, who had jomed the army’ 
without having taken the oath of absence, were sent 
home to supply the place of temporary husbands to the 
women. After the termination of the war, the inno- 
cent offspring of this irregular connection, being slight. 
ed by the other citizens, and not submitting very pa- 
tiently to the disgrace attached to their class, were per« 
suaded to emigrate to Italy, where they founded the 
city of Tarentum. After a period of nearly forty years, 
the new generation of Messenians made a’resolute at« 
tempt to regain their independence; and, under the 
auspices of Aristomenes, a descendant of Hercules, 
through a long race of Messenian princes, sustained a 
desperate struggle with the power of Lacedemon ; but 
were again compelled to receive the yoke of the vic- 
torious Spartans, who repeopled the desolated tract, 
which they had thus acquired, by colonies of Asinidans 
and Nauplians, who had been expelled from their na- 
tural seats by the Argians. With these last mentioned 
people the Lacedemonians had previously been engaged 
in a severe struggle for the district of Thyrea, which 
was situated within their mutual limits ; and which was 
finally annexed to the Laconian territory, a circum- 
stance which gave rise to a long and deadly animosity 
between the two contending parties, A similar con- 
tention took place between the Arcadians, who enabled 
the city of Tegea to resist, with more than usual va- 
lour and success, the Spartan encroachments ; till at 
length the politic citizens of Lycurgus succeeded in 
forming a close alliance with these brave mountaineers 
whom they were unable to subdue, who afterwards 
proved the most serviceable auxiliaries in the ambi- 
tious schemes of Lacedzmon. 

As the Lacedemonian institutions were so unfavour- 
able to literature, adverse to all foreign intercourse, and 
productive of strict secrecy in their. own politics, there 


is little accurate ce) to be — in ancient Laced. 
writers with re, to the more early internal trans:  ™on. 
actions of their atabe: There wppenes: owever, to have pe 
been a constant and violent struggle amortg the nicely jistorical, 
balanced powers of the government ; and, in order to informatio 
restrain the overbearing spirit of the senate, king’ respecting 
Theopompus, who completed the first conquest of Sparta. 
Messenia, seems to have either originally instituted the 

order, or at least to have greatly clad the authority, 

of the popular magistrates, named Ephori. These were Ephori. 
five in number, elected annually by the people from 

their own body ; and bearing a near resemblance to the 

tribunes of Rome. ‘ The primitive design of their of- 

fice was merely to serve a3 vindicators of the constitu. 

tional rights of the people against any encroachments 

of the kings or the senate; but, by degrees, they ac- 

quired a more extensive authority, deciding on mea- 

sures of peace or war, determining the number of forces 

to be raised, and providing funds for their maintenance; 

holding courts of inquiry into the conduct of all ma- ‘ 
gistrates, supreme and subordinate; engrossing, in 

short, the whole administration of civil affairs ; and re« 

ducing the kings always to the situation of mere here-« 

ditary generals of the army. 

The Lacedzmonians were by this time by far the power of 
most powerful people of Greece. Masters of Messenia, Lacode- 
and ancient allies of Corinth, they in a great measure mon. 
commanded in Peloponnesus. _ Their ambition was un- 
bounded ; and they watched every opportunity of ex. 
tending their power. Whenever the Grecian states were 
involved in mutual wars, or agitated by internal sedi- 
tions, they were ready to interfere as mediators; and 
while, in this capacity, they usually conducted matters 
with much apparent moderation, they seldom failed to 
strengthen the influence of their own state. They uni- 
formly favoured the aristocratical or oligarchical parties 
in the different Grecian cities ; and having always, b 
this plan, a few chiefs in every place indebted to their 
support, they easily rendered these dependent leaders 
effectual instruments of securing to them the aid, and 
almost the submission of their respective countries, 

This policy they began about this time to pursue among 
the Athenians, whom they had assisted to liberate from 
the yoke of the tyrant Hippias. But, for an account 
of their proceedings in this affair, and also of their trans- 
actions in the Persian, Peloponnesian, and Theban wars, - 
we must refer our readers to the articles ATuENs, Epa- 
MINONDAS, and GREECE, cs 

A few of the more important of the intermediate and 
insulated events, however, which belong to the histo« 
ry of Lacedemon, and which affected its internal inte- 
rests more directly and permanently, require to be no« 
ticed, as far as our limits will permit. A short time af Insurrec- 
ter the conclusion of the Persian war, the Spartan com. tion of the 
monwealth was thrown into the utmost.confusion, and Helots. 
reduced to the brink of ruin, by a destructive earth. 
eid in its capital, and a formidable insurrectidn of 

e Helots. By the former of these calamities, 20,000 
lives were lost, and only five houses left standing in the 
city. The wretched slaves throughout the country, 
profiting by the disorder and distress whieh ensued, 
rose ina body to avenge their sotrcagy 800 secure 
their freedom ; but, by the exertion of king Archida« 
mus, a sufficient number of Spartans was assembled, to 
protect the metropolis; and the insurgents, many of 
whom were descendants of the Messenians, betook 
themselves in a body to the strong hold of Ithomé. 

The Lacedemonians, though singularly expert in the 
use of arms, were utterly helpless in almost every other 
occupation’; and b * the simple desertion of their slaves, 


Their united attacks still proving unsuccessful, recourse 


was again had to the old method of blockade ; and it 
Was the leisure of this tedious plan of proceed- 
ing, that the assuming vivacity of the Athenians on the 
sears, ane fhe supielding pride of the Lacedemo- 
nians on the other, occasion jose mutual animosi- 


ties, which led directly, though not immediately, to the 
+ sag oes sae sural So far did the suspicions of 
the ns arise, that they declined a continu- 
ance of the Athenian a ey pans Sree lott a their 
pote were tp sapepeiated y their dismissal, that th 
orthwith renounced the confederacy with the ee 
monians, and formed an alliance with Argos, the inve- 
terate enemy of Sparta. The reduction of the Helots 
was at length effected ; but nothing that they had ever 
suffered from their relentless oppressors, can be com- 
pared with a measure which was subsequently adopted, 
while the Lacedemonians were hard pressed during the 
ian war, and which is per- 
disgraceful that has been recorded in the 


lave: troops be removed from home, 
invited, by proclamation, such of the Helots as 
were willing to merit the gift of freedom, and the dig- 
panes wes Gert ace Se t themselves 
magistrates le trial. Havi 
thus discovered the more enterprising individuals, ~~ 
might have been most ready for insurrection, abou 
* selected, marched in solemn procession 
around the temple, under pretence of being admitted as 
freemen to the participation of religious rites, and then 
privately massacred by their unfeeling tyrants. 
Towards the usion of the Pe esian war, 
es 


cores ane 
nistration of the Spartan government. Its kings, al- 


2 Pr gm areal ag 
ic revenue in Sparta; for the better su of 
this powerful arm of eet ae 

ing still farther from the system of Lycurgus, were per- 
suaded, first by Alcibiades, and finally by Lysander, to 
solicit pecuniary aid from Persia, and to allow the intro- 
agg pan aoe on iene blic. This 
stream » speedily sa the rigid in- 
tegrity which fod hitherto. di neu the Spartan 
character, and smoothed the way for those alliances 
with the Persian court, which were too often construct- 
ed on principles hostile to the general liberties of 


Pre-emi- 
Georte is After the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Greece, | power of Sparta reigned paramount in Greece; and its 
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leaders acted a distinguished part in the assistance Lacede- 
rendered to Gyros in the expedition against his brother ™on- 
Artaxerxes. By the exploits of the ten thousand on ““Y"" 
that occasion, they had both learned to despise the Per- 
sian armies, and had exposed themselves to the ven- 
geance of the Persian monarch. The Asiatic Greeks, 
who were more immediately obnoxious to the appre- 
hended retaliation, and who had formerly paid alle- 
giance to the Athenian state, now solicited the more 
porate protection of Lacedemon; and a war with 
ersia, famed for wealth more than for warlike spirit, 
found a ready support among the needy states of Pelo- 
mnesus. The allied forces were conducted by the War with 
partan general Dereyllidas, who, without the splen- Persis. 
dour of any memorable victory, and therefore with less 
renown than his talents appear to have merited, accom- 
bes the emancipation of the Ionian Greeks from the 
ersian dominion. 

That modesty in command, united with dignity of Spartan 
manners, that contempt for wealth, and superiority in angi 
military and political knowledge, to which the institu- °) bighen 
tions of Lycurgus had fermed his countrymen, had, in to degenc- - 
former times, raised so high the character of the Spar- rate, 
tans, that the Grecian republics readily acknowledged 
them as their head, vider a willing obedience to their 
generals in united wa 3; regarded an individual of 
their nation at the public es with more curiosity 
and admiration than even the victors in the contests ; 
and manifested a respect for their character, as was 
never perhaps paid to that of any other people. Butin 
the long course of the Peloponnesian wars, and the ex- 
tensive communication with strangers to which it led, 
and the necessity of raising a larger public revenue 
which it imposed, the Spartan man was a altered 
and corrupted, and their high fortune gave rise to a 
haughty tyranny in their conduct, which gradually 
alienated the most ancient and attached of their Pelopon- 
nesian allies. Their implacable punishment of Elis 
(to whom a kind of religious supremacy was admitted 
among the Grecian states, but whose decrees against 
Sparta were avenged by the terror of the sword,) pro- 
duced a strong sensation against them among the Gre. 
cian people. A very considerable alteration had taken 
place also in their own civil arrangements ; though lit- 
tle information exists of the particular steps, and regular 

rogress by which these encroachments were produced. 
Bat, contrary to the system of Lsarges, (which allow- 
ed no distinction of rank or privileges except what arose and old 
from age and merit,) the families in the capital, pecu. laws infrin- 
liarly named Spartans, had engrossed the whole power 8*¢- 


po- of the commonwealth; and the rest of the people, un- 


tion of Lacedemonians or Lace- 

nians, was excluded from the higher offices. Those 
Spartan families who appropriated to themselves the 
superior dignities of the state, were distinguished by 

the name of Peers, though now greatly reduced in num- 

ber, began to widen the distinction between themselves 

and other classes, and to exercise their authority with 

less reserve and discretion, This overbearing conduct 
produced a dangerous plot, a short time after the acces- 

sion of Agesilaus to the throne, for effecting a complete 

change of government, by assassinating kings, ephori, d 
and senate ; but its leader Cinadon and his on Plot of Ci- 
being discovered and executed, the spirit of sedi 


der the general desi 


ition "don. 
was checked, and the exclusive bene na of the peers 
preserved. The unanimity and stability of the state 
were at the same time more confirmed, than had been 
the case for a long period, by the talents and manners 
of king Agesilaus, who possessed much of the genuine 
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Lacede- Spartan character, and paid equal res to the ephori, 

mon: senate, and people ; tian fess which at first extend- 
ed the power and fame of the Lacedemonian king and 
commonwealth, prepared the way for the final downfal 
of Spartan pre-eminence. . 

Agesilaus, commissioned with a powerful army to 
rotect the Greeks of Asia against the designs of the 
ersian monarch, entered upon a brilliant career of vic- 

tory equally productive of honour and spoil. He scat- 
tered, with little difficulty, the Persian forces that were 
brought against him ; passed from province to province 
as if on an uninterrupted march; excited the remoter 
parts of the empire to throw off the yoke, and made the 
great monarch tremble for his personal safety in the 
midst of his dominions. (See Acrsitavs.) 

This extraordinary success, however, urged the Per- 
sian court to employ a different weapon of defence. By 
_ the distribution of gold, the premise of subsidies, and 
the disposal of the Persian fleet,a powerful confederacy 
of the Athenians, Corinthians, Argives, and Thebans, 
was arrayed against the domineering commonwealth of 
Sparta. The defeat and destruction of their naval force 
by that of the Persians and Athenians under the com- 
mand of Conon, was the first fatal blow to their power ; 
from the effects of which they never recovered, and 
which was followed by a general revolt of their colonies 
and tributary allies. The subsequent victory gained 
by Agesilaus at Coroneia over the confederate Greeks, 
(the most sanguinary, according to Xenophon, that he 
had ever witnessed, ) and the advantages obtained by 
Praxitas at Corinth, still upheld the renown of the Spar- 
tan name ; and the peace procured by the Persian me- 
diation, through the able policy of Antaleidas, secured 
the supremacy, and served the interests of the Lacede- 
monians.nearly as effectually as the successful termina- 
tion of the Peloponnesian war had done. But the fatal is- 
sue of the Theban war which followed, and which their 
own overbearing interference had excited, together with 
the loss of half their territory by the restoration of the 
Messenian state, (which was a consequence of that 
war, )-completely broke their long established influence 
as leaders in Greece, and left the nation in a state of in- 
decision and disorder from which it never recovered. 
(See Greece and Eraminonpas). 

Before the power of Philip of Macedon had made 
much progress in Greece, the Lacedemonians had so 
far recovered their strength as to renew their oppres- 
sions on the adjoining states, particularly of Argos and 
Messenia ;_ but, though aware of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from the measures of the politic Macedonian, 
were either too degenerate, or still too feeble, to make 
any decisive effort in behalf of the falling liberties of 
Greece. At the assembly of the different states sum- 
moned by Alexander the Great to concert the expedi- 
tion against Persia, they were the only people who ven- 
tured'to remonstrate against the measure, (apparently, 
however, from a spirit of pride rather than from any 
settled principle of policy on the subject,) and o enly 

, in the strain of their ancient independence, 
that “ they had been accustomed to point out the way 
to such glorious deeds, and-not'to be directed by others.” 
But they were obliged to submit to the prevailing sen- 
tence of the assembly, and to concur in the appoint- 
ment of the Macedonian prince to the office of gene- 
ralissimo in the war. Unawed, nevertheless, by the 
power of Alexander, or by the terrible example of his 
vengeance inflicted on the city of Thebes, the Lacedz- 
monians, under their intrepid king Agis, the grandson 
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of Agesilaus, embraced every opportunity to thwart the 
measures of the great conqueror, and to vindicate the 
independence of their country. . 


hen the news of the victory at Arbel@-Had alarmi- 


ed the other states, by a dread of the growing Mace. 
donian power, more than 
liation of their old but despised enemy, Agis, more da. 
ring than prudent, and more ambitious of restorin 
Spartan supremacy than Grecian liberty, took the fiek 
with a powerful army, and marched against Megalopo- 
lis, the only Peloponnesian city which had acknowl] ig 
ed Alexander for its sovereign. But Antipater, who 
commanded in Macedonia, arriving speedily witha su- 
perior force, the Spartans and their allies were defeat-_ 
ed, and their enterprising leader slain in the battle, Eu- 
demidas, the son of Agis, a wise and virtuous prince, 
and a decided advocate of peace, restrained the ardent 
but ill-judged zeal of his countrymen, to prosecute the 
unequal contest ; and, when one of his subjects was 
magnifying the victories which their ancestors had ‘ 
ained over the Persians, as an argument in favour: of « 
hostilities against Macedon, “ Do you think,” said the 
king, “ that it is the same thing to make war 


it gratified them by the humi- : 


a hagse a “ 
thousand sheep, as against fifty wolves?” Of the sub-. ‘ 


sequent reigns, little more is known than the names of 
the kings, and of a few leading men; but amidst-all’, 


the revolutions of Greece, the shadow of eee ‘Still retainig 
y go the shew of 2 


was still retained at Lacedzemon. | It -was sti vern- 
ed by its own princes and senate, and had never sub- independ-. 
mitted to the humiliation of receiving within its walls &"°* 

a Macedonian garrison. A striking instance of its an« 

cient spirit was displayed ‘against Pyrrhus, when in 

his attempt to annex the Peloponnesus to his kingdom, 

and who had reached the capital of Laconia at a time-. 

when the army was absent on an expedition to Crete..- 

The women vied with the men in fortifying the city, 

and repelling the enemy ; and, after repeated attempts 

to carry the place by assault, the king of Epire was 
compelled to retreat. This was nearly the last expir- 

ing blaze of Spartan valour ; opulence and voluptuous- 

nese had long prevailed in place of the poverty and di8- Total de- 
cipline inculcated by the laws of tyoungas 
remarkable corruption of those laws had been intro. ™4™2¢ts- 
duced- during the administration of Lysander and Age- 

silaus, whose conquests had filled their country with 
wealth, and opened the sources of luxury and avarice. _ 

The most flagrant abuses succeeded in every depart. 


‘ment of the state, and threatened its total subversion. 


The ephori, instead of answering the end of their in- 
stitution as a check upon the despotism of the kin 
and the turbulence of the people, had become an arbi« 
trary-and corrupted ’body, tyrannizing over all’parties, 
The public meals, the last pledge of ‘Spartan tempe- 
rance, had been discountenanced ; and the lands had © 
accumulated in the possession of a few families, who 
lived in the greatest splendour, while ‘the rest of the 
population was doomed: to extreme penury. ‘In ‘this 
state of affairs, Agis, the son of Euda, ascended the 
throne; and, though his family was the most opulent 
in the state, and himself brought up in all the.ease of Attempt of 


| 


q 


f 


The most generacy ef 


luxury, he nobly planned the restoration of the ancient "form by » 


Agis and 


discipline, and the re-establishment of the neglected Cheeunniils 


laws of- Lycurgus. (See Acrs.) His failure and 
death left the whole constitution of Sparta in the ut- 
most confusion, and the country itself in a state of ra. 
pid depopulation. | His successor Cleomenes, animated 
with the same spirit of reformation, but less averse 
from sanguinary measures, determined to pursue a 
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LAC isa varnish to brass and other 
metals, in order to improve their colour, and preserve 
them from tarnishing. The different lacquers are 
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book De ira Divina, a learned and elegant, as well as Lactometer. 
_ There are numerous =" 


LAC 


complete treatise on the subject. 
editions of the works of Lactantius, the first of which 
was published at Rome in 1468, folio; and one of the 
most ample at Paris in 1748, in 2 vols. 4to. 
Lactantius, as a writer, is one of the most elegant 
and pleasing of the fathers. He was possessed of emi- 
nent talents, which he employed in the service of reli« 
ver a considerable portion of learning, are pe- 
culiarly distinguished sie thee beauty and clcqnaee at 
the style. He studiously imitated, in this respect, the 
great Roman orator; and is generally denominated 
“ the Christian Cicero.” He was an ardent investiga- 
tor of truth oe aren and earnestly zealous for the 
bad siseoiel pstabeey of Upon @IVGh i suppaant 
a im i temper, which is suppos 
to have biassed his conclusions on some paca acho gem 
he was distinguished altogether by uncommon upright- 
ness and simplicity of character; and though more 
successful in thact: Byecwee errors than unfolding 
sacred truth, he may be ranked among the ornaments 
of the Christian name in the age in which he lived. 
See Histoire Literaire de la France, tom. i. ; Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccl. t. vi’; Lardner’s Credibility of the G 
History, ii. ; and A Concise View of the Succession 
of Sacred Literature, by Dr. Adam Clarke. (q) 


LACTOMETER, is the name of an instrument, in Dicas’s lac. 
vented by Mr. Dicas, mathematical instrument maker tometer. 


in Liverpool, for ascertaining the different qualities of 
milk, or the richness of milk, from its specific —. 
en 


compared with water, its di of warm 
with a standard get Bec Sd Re we have never seen 
the instrument, we have taken the following descrip- 
tion of it from the Agricultural Survey of Lancashire. 
It is constructed with ten divisions upon the stem, 
similar to the patent brewing hydrometer, and with 
eight weights, which are to be applied my one ata 
time the top, to obtain the weight of milk ; an 
ivory ding ing-rule accompanies the instrument, upon the 
middle or slidi Se is laid down the lacto- 
——e oe ee 0 to 80; and 
opposite t are placed the various strengths of the 
milk, from water to 160; 100 having previously been 
fixed upon, from a number of experiments, as the stand. 
ard of good new-milk, and each of the other numbers 
bearing a i reference thereto. At one end 
of the sli -rule, the degrees of heat, from 40 to 100, 
are placed with a star opposite, as an index to fix the 
slide to the of the milk ; the whole being 
graduated to shew the exact of the milk, as it 
would appear in the of 55° of heat, al- 
though tried in any inferior or superior temperature 
between 40° and 100*:’thus the great inconvenience 
which would attend bringing the milk at all times to 
one re is avoided, and a simple mechanical 
method of allowing for the contraction and expansion 
substituted. And as skimmed milk, being divested of 
the particles of butter which existed before skimming, 
a to have a less d of affinity with that than 
new milk has, one side of the ivory see ea is 
ed to skimmed, and the other tonew. milk. 
yeneral Rule.—First, find the of the 
milk with the thermometer, and fix the sliding rule so 
that the star shall be facing the degree of heat the mer- 
cury rises or falls to ; then put in the lactometer, and try 
which of the weights, applied to the top, will sink it 
to some one division ares the number 
R 
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Lactometet. of the weight upon the top, and that of the division to- 
“—Y_~" gether, and opposite the same, formed upon the side, 
will be shewn the strength of the milk. 
Examples of New Milk.—If, in the paras of 
72°, the lactometer with the weight 40 sinks to nine 
upon the stem, fix the slide so that the star shall be fa- 
cing 72°; then opposite 49 will be found 100, the 
strength of the milk. Again, if in 60° the lactometer 
with 50 on the top sinks to 6 upon the stem, the slide 
being fixed for new-milk, so that the star shall be at 
60° degrees of heat, then facing 56 will be found 110, 
the strength of this milk in proportion towards the 
other, provided it is equally replete with cream. To 
discover which, it becomes requisite these two samples 
should stand a certain time, that the cream may rise, 
which, being taken off, they are to be tried with the 
lactometer again: and as- the cream is evidently the 
- lighter part, the milk will appear by the lactometer 
denser or better in quality thah before. Suppose the 
milk in the first example ‘to be 57 by the lactometer in 
60° of heat, then the strength by the skimmed-milk 
side of the rule will be 112. And admit the second 
example of new-milk to be 58 in 64° when skimmed, 
the strength would be 116. 
As a comparison, say— 
No. 1. Ney-milk 4 < 
Ditto skimmed : 


100 
112 


Difference 12 


No. 2. New-milk - - 110 
When skimmed . 116 
Difference 6 


From which it appears, that No. 1. has produced a 
larger quantity of cream than No. 2, and consequently 
may be deemed the better milk. Some instances have 
occurred where the strength of new-milk has only been 
about 80, and when skimmed near 100. Thus it may, 
without the least impropriety, be called a milk much 
better adapted for making butter than cheese ; the se- 
rum or whey in general being near the same density. 

The instances in which the lactometer may be use- 
ful, are, according to the same writer, in discovering 
what breeds of cattle are most advantageous ; what food 
in the winter season, whether carrots, turnips, potatoes, 
&c. are best ; what the effects of different pastures may 
be ; how far particular farms are best adapted to mak- 
ing butter and cheese ; how far the inconvenience of 
large cheeses in some dairies being too rich to stand 
may be prevented, by discovering when this redun- 
dancy of richness exists in the milk; and in fixing a 
prem for the sale of this useful article of life. 

A standard for skimmed milk may readily be fixed, 
by saying what strength the common saleable skimmed 
milk shall be by the lactometer, or what its specific 
gravity shall be in relation to that of water in the tem- 
perate degree of heat, and that an easy comparison may 
be made between the specific gravity of any milk, and 
its lactometer strength ; this instrument is so construct- 
ed, that one of specific gravity shall exactly correspond 
with three of strength; that is, the strength of 90 by 
the lactometer is a milk whose specific gravity is 1030, 
to common pump water 1000, From a number of ex- 
periments and observations, it is observed, that the 
common saleable skimmed milk in Liverpool is from 
52 to 64 of strength, that of new milk from 70 to 80; 
but it would be difficult to fix any standard for the lat- 
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ter, unless some mode could be devised to discover 
whether it was mixed with old milk or not, The only 
method would be, after fixing’the strength of it, to try, , 
by letting it stand, to discover if it producetthat quan- oe 
tity of cream, which as new milk it might reasonably’ i 
be expected to do. a 
Another lactometer, u a different principle, has Lactometer 

been recently constructed at the desire of Sir Joseph with glass 
Banks, by Mr. Thomas Jones, mathematical instrument es 


maker, Charing Cross., Sir Joseph has described it in | 
2 


the Farmer’s Journal, and it promises to answer the in« 
tended purpose. 

It consists of any number of glass tubes, of the same 
internal diameter, which is generally about one-third of 
an inch, and about 11 inches long. They are closed at 
one end, and open and a little flanched at the other; 
like the test tubes used by chemists, and are mounted 
on stands in the samme manner. At the distance of 10 
inches from the bottom of each tube is a mark, with 0, 
or zero, placed opposite it; and from this point the ‘ 
tube is graduated into tenths of an inch, and numbered 
downwards for three inches, so that each division is 
réoth of the tube. If several of the tubes are filled with 
new milk at the same time, and placed at the same tem- 
perature, the cake of cream will form at the top, and 
its thickness or quantity will be indicated by the divi-" 
sions. In this way experiments may be made on the 
relative quantities of cream produced by different sys- 
tems of feeding, or by different animals fed and placed 
under different circumstances. The per centage of 
cream is thus obtained by simple inspection. See 
Brande’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 393, 394. 

LADANUM.. See Lappanum. 

LADOGA, or Lapozsxor, is a large lake of Russia, }- 
in the government of Viborg, lying between the Gulf f 
of Finland and the Lake of Onega. It is about 175 ; 
versts long, and 105 broad, and is deemed one of the f 
largest lakes in Europe. The shores of the lake have : 
a flat coast, and a sandy beach. It produces a great 4 
number of seals. On account of the numerous shiftin 
sand banks, and the dreadful storms which prevailed, i 
Peter the Great, in 1718, projected the famous Ladoga i 
canal, cut along the southern shore, from the Volkhof 
to the Neva. It was finished during the reign of the 
Empress Anne, and was at first carried only as far as 
the Kabona, a rivulet which enters the lake to the east | 
of Schlusselburgh ; but it now stretches without inter- 
ruption from the Volkhof to the Neva. It is 673 miles 
long, 70 feet broad, and the mean depth of water is 7 
feet in summer, and 10 in spring. It is supplied by 
the Volkhof and 8 rivulets, and has 25 sluices. The 
barks enter through the sluices of the Volkhof, and go 
out through those of Schlusselburgh. In 1778, 4927 
vessels passed through this canal. The lake of Ladoga 
is connected with the Baltic by the Neva, with Lake 
Onega by the river Svir, and with Lake Ilmen by the 
Volkhof. See Navieation INtaND; Tooke’s Russian 
Empire, vol. i. ; aud Coxe’s Travels in Russia, vol. iii. 
p- 374, where the reader will find a plan of the Ladoga 
canal. Fak. sa: 

LADRONES, or Marin Istanps, a large archipe- situation’ — 
lago on the verge of the Pacific ocean, stretching from and disco- 
north to south about 200 miles, are situated between the very. 
11° and 21° of North Lat. and nearly under the 145th 
parallel of East Long. They were originally discovered 
by Magellan in 1521, who first gave them the name of 
Las islas de las Velas, from the peculiar sails of their 

rows; but afterwards denominated them Las islas de los 
adrones, from the thievish disposition and dexterity of 


EEE 


Ladrones. 


Aspect. 


LADRONES. 
ever, have occasioned a deplorable change in those re- Ladrones. 


the inhabitants. Nearly a century and a half elapsed be- 
fore the Spaniards proceeded to take formal possession of 
these islands,*or to make any kind of settlement upon 


years afterwards, a sinall-walitaty force was di ed 
ers, issi establishment ; but disputes 
the soldiery an 


the inhabitants were the con- 
subjected to 
conquerors, 


ho orm oi Assum . nearly 12 
I a black, ed, uninhabited cone, about 
40 toises above the of the sea, with the crater of 


a volcano on its summit; Urnc, a desert isle, three 
leagues in 
g these islands are numerous rocks, shoals, and 


render 
and there are 


productive. The decreasing 
state of the inhabitants, how- 


ly the 
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spects ; and the most delightful among them have been 
suffered to relapse, from a state of cultivated beauty, 
into the rudest forms of an im rable wilderness. 
In the year 1742, the island of Tinian, according to 
the description given in Lord Anson’s voyage, was one 
of the most interesting and healthy spots in the world. 
The land rose in gentle slopes from the beach to the 
middle of the island, occasionally interrupted by vallies 
of easy descent; and woods of lofty spreading trees, 
many of them loaded with salutary fruits, covered the 
rising grounds, The lawns, which skirted the forests 
in various directions, and of considerable extent, were 
clothed with a clean and uniform turf, composed of the 
finest trefoil, intermixed with flowers. This beautiful 
her! frequently extended a considerable space under 
e of the adjoining forests, which in many 
places were entirely free from all bushes and under 
wood. In these woods were found inconceivable quan- 
tities of cocoa-nuts and cabbages on the same tree, 
poanas, limes, sweet and sour oranges, and the cele- 

rated bread-fruit, besides a variety of wholesome 
vegetables, such as water melons, creeping a 
mint, scurvy-grgss, and sorrel. Cattle of a milk-white 
colour, with black or brown ears, and whose flesh was 
extremely well tasted, were seen in herds of some thou- 
sands, grazing in the meadows; and wild fowl of va- 
rious kinds, particularly duck, teal, curlew, and the 
whistling plover, abounded on the fresh water lakes in 
the centre of the island. Even domestic poultry rang- 


ed the woods in t numbers, and could be run down 
with little trouble. Every circumstance, in short, in 
the aspect of the country, and the habits of the animals, 


conveyed the idea of a place recently inhabited, and 
carefully cultivated. The climate also was peculiarly 
salubrious and ble, cooled by constant breezes, 
and short refreshing showers; and produced the most 
astonishing effects upon the diseased and debilitated 
frames of the seamen. But, in little more than 20 
years afterwards, the same spot, when visited by By- 
ron and Wallis, ner a picture almost in every 
feature, completely opposite to that which Anson be- 
held. The woods were overgrown with underwood, 
and parasitical plants, which obstructed every path. 
The lawns were covered with rank grass and reeds, 
furnishing a secure asylum to swarms of ‘centipedes, 
scorpions, and other venomous insects. The cattle 
were few in number, aiid so extremely shy, as to ren- 
der the pursuit of them a most laborious service. The 
air was so hot and oppressive, that the seamen could 
searcely make the necessary exertion to procure the re- 
quisite supplies of provisions ; and had so powerful an 
effect upon the animals which they were able to kill, 
as to render their flesh almost instantaneously putrid. 
The water was brackish, and full of ‘worms. The 
rains were incessant, while a suffocating heat continued 
to prevail; and the climate -proved so unpropitious, 
that many of the crew were seized with fevers. The 
fruits were much the same as at the period of Anson’s 
visit; but none of the vegetables, so salutary in the 
cure of scurvy, were to found. If the picture 
drawn by the first voyagers res d be supposed to have 
‘been overcharged in delightful sensations which a 
sickly crew would experience on reaching a verdant 
shore, the same reasons should equally have influenced 
‘the subsequent navigators, whose description presents 
so striking a contrast; and, after making every allow- 
ance for nt seasons and different feelings in the 
writers, the change must obviously have been great in 
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Ladrones. the state of the island, and furnishes a remarkable in- 
“——" stance of the effects produced by human culture on the 


Natives. 


soil and climate of a country, and of the rapid relapse 
into all their original wildness, when that influence is 
withdrawn. : ‘ 
With regard to the productions of these islands, in 
general, it may be farther stated, that sulphur, and 
some signs of metals, have been: discovered on Guam, 
and a pearl fishery near the coast of Saypan; that the 
cotton and indigo trees are very abundant on many of 
them, and that the most valuable productions of both 
the Indies might be easily introduced; that, besides 
the animals already mentioned, there are numbers of 
wild hogs of a large size, (some of which weighed 200 
pounds) guanacoes, particularly on Saypan, which are 
supposed to have been introduced by the Spaniards ; 
immense swarms of musqititoes, large black ants, a va- 


' riety of venomous insects, and a species of tick, com- 


monly attached to the cattle, but which was apt to set~ 
tle on the hands and limbs of the European visitors, 
and burying its head under the skin, caused a painful 
inflammation ; and that the fish on the coast have been 
uniformly found to be unwholesome. 

The inhabitants of these islands regarded themselves, 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, as the only human 
beings in the world, and had a tradition that the’ first 
man was formed of earth from the island of Guam. In 
colour, speech, manners, and government, they bore a 
great resemblance to the Tagals, the original inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines: They appeared even to Ma- 
gellan to have shade some advances in civilization ; and 
several monuments were observed by Anson and other 
navigators, particularly on the islands of Tinean and 
Saypan, which indicated the arts and antiquity of the 
population. Square pyramidal pillars, measuring about 
five feet at the base, and thirteen feet in height, each 
surmounted by a semiglobe with'the flat surface upper- 
most, so as to have the appearance of a large bowl, were 
observed in various parts of the islands, arranged in 
double rows. These pillars were formed of a composition 
of stone and sand, with a coating of plaster ; and seem to 
have fallen rapidly into decay, after the depopulation 
of the island took ‘place. The natives are tall, robust, 
and well proportioned ; of an olive complexion, darken- 
ed by the use of cocoa-nut oil ; with well grown beards, 
and long black hair ; sometimes tied up on the top of 
the head. The men wear very little covering, com- 
monly nothing more than a cap of palm leaves ; but 
the women have a kind of petticoat made of mat. Both 
sexes stain their teeth black, and many paint their bo- 
dies with a red colour.’ They are naturally acute, lively, 
and ingenious ; and the females are described as pecu- 
liarly cheerful in their dispositions, and graceful in their 
deportment. They are said also to be treated with great- 
er respect than is usual among uncivilized tribes ; and 
in the married state, to hold rather a superiority in point 
of privileges over the mén: Their houses, or rather huts, 
were formed by the palm tree, and divided’ by mats in- 
to different apartments, appropriated’ to’ distinct uses, 
as places for sleeping, eating, working, and holding 
provisions, Their utensils, though few, were ‘neatly 
made ; and their weapons, consisting only of lances or 
javelins, were formed of a tough strong wood, and 
pointed with himdn'bones. But the most striking in- 
genuity is to be seen in their canoes. called by the Eu- 
ropeans flying prows, or ‘prows, which are’ ‘considered 
as peculiarly adapted to. the nature of the seas and 
winds around these islands, and as altogether unequal- 
led for simplicity of structure, swiftness of sailing, and 
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ease of management. ‘I'hey are usually about. 40 feet Lagoon — 


in length, 4 in depth, ang little more than two: in 
breadth, formed sometimes of a single stern, but com 
monly of two pieces sewed together with bark, and 
caulked with bitumen. The mast is above 20 feet high, 
the sail of a square or rather triangular shape, and cap~ 
able of being accommodated in such a manner, as to 
enable the vessel to steer indifferently with either end 
foremost. The lee-side is perfectly flat, but the wind- 
ward side is curved: like other boats, and is also pro- 
vided with an outrigger or frame of bamboo, about 12 
feet in Pe resting on a log 13 feet long, hollowed 
out like a little boat, the whole being kept steady by 
braces from the head and stern of the main vessel, and 
serving to prevent its being overset: These prows will 
sail, with a briskjwind, at the rate of 20 miles an hour : 
and nothing can exceed the dexterity of the natives in 
steering, trimming, and righting them when overset. 
When such an accident happens, they discover 

expertnes et ee of mind in the water, to wh:ch 
they are in from their infancy, and are surpassed 
by few savage nations in the arts of swimming and 
diving. They were without any regular government 
before their subjection to the Spaniards ; but have a 
class of nobles among them, who preserve a high de- 
gree of dignity and distance in their intercourse with 
the other ranks, and are treated with great respect ; but 
possess no farther authority than what their persuasion 
can secure. These islanders, in short, the prac- 
tice of liberty to the utmost possible extent, and pur- 
sue their own pleasure without any controul. Every 
man avenges his own quarrel ; and hostilities frequently 
occur between the inhabitants of different districts ; but 
their wars, which are conducted with more acrimony 
than courage, are never sanguinary ; and the loss of one 
or two combatants decides the battle, and usually ter- 


‘minates the dispute. In order to qualify themselves for 


these martial exploits, they apply with much ardour to 
active and athletie exercises, such as running, leaping, 
wrestling, pitching stones, and throwing lances. Thei 

religion consisted chiefly in a superstitious dread of an 
evil being, and of departed spirits, whom their magi- 
cians (who also practise surgery) teach them to appease 
by stated fasts, and various ceremonies. They have 
also poets among them, who are greatly admired ; and 


“Tenor 
—_—— 


whose songs (which consist in eulogies on their an-— 


cestors and nation) the women are accustomed to sing 
in bands with a considerable degree of harmony of voice, 
and gracefulness of gesture. See Modern Universal Hiss 
tory) vol. ix. ; Anson’s Voyages, book iii. ch. i. ; Byron 
and Wallis’ Voyage in Hawkesworth’s Collection ; Mar= 
chand’s Voyage round the World, vol. ii.; and Morti- 
mer’s Observations during a Voyage to Teneriffe, &c. 
and the article Guam. (q). , 

LAGOON Isranp, is an island if the Pacific Ocean 
discovered in 1765, by Captain Cook, and so named 


from its having a Lagoon in the middle which occupies. ~ 


the greater part of it. It is of an oval form, and is co- 
vered with trees, principally cocoa nut trees, and palm 
trees. West Long. 139° 28’, South Lat. 18° 47’. See 
Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. ii. : 
LAGUNA, See Tenenirrs. wy 
LAHORE, a large and fertile province in Hindos- 
tan, lying between the 30° and 34° of North Lat. 
and extending about $20 miles in 
breadth. It'is bounded on the north by the province 
of Cashmere; on the south by Delhi, Ajmeer, and 
Mooltan ; on the east by the river Sutuleje, separating 


it from Northern Hindostan ; and on the west by the. 
5 


length, and 220 in. 


LAHORE. 
Seik chiefs. is one half of the produce; but the whole Lahore. 


divides.it from. i It was re- 
the Mahommedan in under Sultan Ba- 
, in the year 1520, and continued for some time to 
be the principal seat. of the Mogul government, before 
had established their power in the central parts of 
In 1582, as described by Abel Fazel, it 
cirears, which were subdivided into 234 


capable of furnishing 54,480 ca- 


the name of the Punjab. This spelling is some- 
times erroneously applied to the w province, but 


lead, and spices, 
_ To Cashmere, its exports are nearly the same ; and 
its imports shawls and uther cloths, saffron, and fruits. 
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of this assessment is never levied, and the ryots or cul- 
tivators are treated with considerable indulgence. Ow- 
ing, however, to the number of petty hostile states into 
which the country is divided, and the frequent devasta- 
tions to which it is |, many of its best portions, 
especially that which lies betwixt,the Jumna) and the 
Indus, are very imperfectly cultivated, and much of the 
land entirely waste. The inhabitants are composed of 
Jauts, Mahommedans, Rajpoots, and other Hindoos of 
lower castes, Seiks, and Singhs. The Jauts, originally 
a tribe of Hindoos, who erected a state in the province 
of Agra, but no longer exist as a nation, and are chief= 
ly found among the cultivators of the soil in Lahore. 
he Mahommedans, who are numerous, are, in the Seik 
territories, a poor, oppressed, and despised race, em~ 
epee chiefly in tilling the ground, carrying burdens, 
performing other kinds of hard labour. They are 

not allowed to eat beef, or say their prayers aloud, and 
seldom permitted to assemble in their mosques, of which 
few in the province have escaped destruction. The 
natives of the mountains are com of different class« 


borders are chiefly s, living in small forts, or 
Se Parr sca tt Ag and 
ions of the Seiks. The 


gh - 
They are chiefly descended from the Hindoos, 
whom they resemble in their cast of countenance ; but, 


indulge freely in spiritous liquors, as well as in opium 
and bang, and are rarely quite sober after'sunset. The 
whole lower orders of the Seiks, or Singhs, are tolera- 
bly well protected from the oppression of their chiefs, 
by the precepts of their religion, which teaches univer- 
sal equality among all who hold their faith, and by the 
condition of their country, which enables them easily to 
transfer themselves to the territories and service of a 
new leader. Owing, however, to the unsettled nature 
of the government, the whole province is in a mest 
wretched state of cultivation, and is one of the most 
thinly inhabited in India.. The, population, dispersed 
over a surface of 70,000 miles, is not supposed 
to exceed’four millions, It might otherwise, with its 
great natural advantages, the remarkable fertility of its 
southern plains, and the temperate climate of its north- 
ern, districts, form the basis of a powerful empire ; and, . 


Lahore 


Lalande. 
——— 


- ditch, or defences for cannon. The river on its no 
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from its topographical situation, has been consider- 
ed as the country from which Hindostan might best 
be ruled or conquered. See Malcolm’s Political Hise 
tory of India, and History of the Seiks ; Foster's Jour. 
ney Jrom Bengal; and Asiatic Annual Register, vol. xi. 
(1) AHORE, the capital of the last mentioned pro- 
vince, is situated on the south side of the Ravey river, 
in North Latitude $1° 50’, and East Longitude 73° 48’, 
It is a place of great antiquity, and has undergone 
many revolutions. After its capture by Sultan Ba- 
ber in 1520, it was for some time the residence of the 
Mogul sovereigns ; and was greatly improved by Acber 
and his immediate successors. It was afterwards for a 
Jong time possessed by the Abdalli Afghans of Cabul, 
by whom it is named Sikrei ;.and is now occupied b 
Rajah Runjeet Singh, the most powerful of the Seik 
chiefs.* But as Amristir, about 40 miles to the south- 
east, is the capital of the Seik nation, ‘Lahore has been 
greatly neglected, and may be said to be in a pro- 
gressive state of desolation. In 1665, it is'said to have 
been about a league in extent, and is still a town of 
considerable size with a good bazar. The walls are 
lofty and decorated on the outside, but hastening to 
ruin. The fort is a place of little strength, havi 
em 
flank, though about 300 yards in breadth, .is ‘neither 
deep nor rapid except at the height of the rains. There 
are several manufactories of matchlock barrels, which 
are esteemed the best in India, and also of cotton cloths, 
and curious carpets. But the wealthier inhabitants have 
migrated to Amristir, as a place of greater safety, and 
many of the best private houses are falling into decay. 
An avenue, celebrated by early Indian travellers, for- 
merly extended from Lahore to Agra, a distance of 
more than 500 miles, having an obelisk at the end of 
every coss, and at every ‘third coss a well for the re- 
freshment of travellers, The principal remaining cu- 
riosity in its neighbourheod is the magnificent mauso- 
leum of Jehangeer, within a wall (nearly 600 yards 
square, about two miles north of the city. Lahore is 
380 miles from Delhi ; 517 from Agra; 639 from Luck- 
now ; 1356 from Calcutta. See Rennel’s Memoir of a 
Map of Hindostan; Asiatic Annual Register, vol. xi.; and 
Asiatic Journal, vol. iii. (q) 

LAKE. See Puysica, Grocrapuy. 

LALANDE, Joserpu Jerome te Francats, a cele- 
brated:French astronomer, was born at Bourg in Bresse, 
in the department of the Ain, on the 11th July 1732. 
At the early age of six, he was: anxious to know how 
the stars were attached to the firmament; two years 
afterwards, his whole time was spent in writing ser- 
mons, which he preached inthe habit of a Jesuit; and 
in 1744, his time was occupied in observing the comet 
which then appeared. Having been sent to the Jesuits 
at Lyons, he conceived a great taste for poetry and.elo- 
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‘titled Etrennes historiques a Vusage 
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cc ane but ‘an eclipse of the sun, which happened 


t that time, turned his wiews towards astronomy. “"v""” 5 


His friends, however, had destined him for the bar, and 
in obedience to their wishes, he went to Paffs to study 
Jaw. A visit to the observatory, however, excited in 
young Lalande anardent passion for astronomy,and from 
that moment he abandoned for ever his professional 
studies, Having placed himself under the tuition of 
Delisle, at that time one of the most celebrated of the 
French astronomers, and professor of astronomy in the 
College of France, he made rapid progress in his new 
studies, and endeared himself to his master by the good« 
ness of his disposition, and by his ardent love of know- 
ledge. Lalande also attended the lectures-on natural 
philosophy delivered in the College of France, by Le-« 
monnier, another celebrated astronomer, who was much 
pleased with the progress of his pupil. The law studies 
of Lalande being now finished, he received the title of 
advocate at the age of 18; and, but for an accidental 
event, he would have been for ever fixed in the profes 
sion which had been chosen for him. When Lacaille was 
about to set off for the Cape of Good Hope, for the pur- 
pose of determining themoon’s parallax, and her distance 
from the earth, it was found necessary that correspondin 

observations should be made in the same meridian, an 


at the greatest distance from the Cape that could be con= — 


veniently obtained. Berlin was chosen as the fittest 
place for this purpose, being 85° distant from the Cape, 
and Lemonnier had indicated an intention of making the 
observations himself; but when the time of his departure 
arrived, he contrived to get his pupil Lalande appoint- 
ed in his stead, although he was then only 18 years of 
age. When the young astronomer was presented to 
Frederick, he shewed some astonishment at his youth, 
and remarked ‘the academy of sciences has, how- 
ever appointed you; and you will justify their choice.’? 
‘From that moment he was admitted at Court, welcomed 
by the academy, and became acquainted with the most 
eminent persons of Berlin, The observations of La- 
lande were made at the observatory of Berlin in 1751 
and 1752, and.he. has published an account of them, 
and of the results deduced from a comparison of them 
with the observations of Lacaille, in three memoirs, 
which appeared in the memoirs of the academy for 
1751, 1752, and 1753. Sy 
Lalande was elected adjunct astronomer in the aca- 
demy of sciences, on the 7th February, 1758. He was 
admitted associate‘on the 20th December, 1758, and 
pensioner on the 4th March, 1772. 
. The first separate work which he published, was en= 
de la province de 
Bresse, and appeared at Paris in 1755. | dies 
In 1757, he published his discourse, entitled L’esprit 
de justice assure la gloire, et la durée des Empires, which 
gained the prize offered by the academy, of Marseilles 
in 1757. ia By 


* The more recent accounts from ‘India communicate the following intelligence respecting the ‘personal qualifications and poli- 
tical conduct of this enterprising chief. To a fine and prepossessing figure he unites a countenance remarkably animated. His eyes 
are large, and of jet black, his forehead high, nose aquiline, mouth small, and smile expressive. He possesses a richly endowed mind, 
is well versed in the Eastern dialects, and speaks with fluency one or more European languages. He selects his ministers with great 
discrimination, and with a constant regard to their abilities. During the whole of his reign, war has been his delight; but, in a 
late attempt to conquer Kashmir, “he sustained a severe discomfiture through the treachery of his Sirdars, and. gave a cruel vent to 
his impatience upon ‘his unhappy attendants. He has little confidence in his own subjects as soldiers, but places his chief reliance on 
the hardy mountaineers of Afghanisdan. At Lahore he is said to appear to great advantage as the father of his people, administer- 
ing mild and equal laws, patronising genius, relieving poverty, and, without the tyranny of Indian princes, at once awing and attach- 
ing his subjects. He is amiable in private life, and courteous in his demeanour, though rather reserved in conyersation ; but is de- 

-ceitful in politics, and terrible to his enemies. Under his administration the Panjab is daily regaining its prosperity by rebuilding of 


viflages, clearing of canals, and sinking of wells. 
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tween the years 1775 and 1807, he published no fewer 
—ea volumes of that work. In 1770, he 
i his Dissertation sur la cause de l’elevation des 
dans les tubes capillaires ; and in 1769, - 
vols. 12mo. his Voyage d’un Francois en Italie 
dentition of Waly ther has boos yabliiod. 
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that his school became a seminary of disciples 
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then He 
with Dr. Dr. M yne, and Mr. Ramsden, 
and he considered himsel SP mee fortunate in 
having bad the honour to through the 40 feet 
telescope of Dr. Herschel. 
poe, A eames beer lant chy oe a niy 
in 1793 appeared his Bidbliographie Ast ique, in 
one volume 4to; a work which contains the most com- 
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demolished in 1788, a new one was constructed at the Lama, 

solicitation of Lalande, and furnished with the best in- Lambert. 
. struments which could then be obtained. The direce ““~V"" 
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tion of it was given to Lalande; and in 1789, he and 
his nephew began their observations. Between 1789 
and 1791; had observed about 10,000 of the north- 
ern stars, with very excellent instruments. 

. Lalande was a member of almost all the distinguish- 
ed academies and societies in Europe, and correspond- 
ed with all the principal astronomers of the age. He 
published no fewer 150 memoirs in. the Memoirs 
of the French Academy. . He died at Paris, on the 4th 
April, 1807, in the ‘75th year of his age. . 

the name of ‘Lalande is. not associated, in 

the history of astronomy; with any important discovery, 
yet there is perhaps no individual to whom this science _ 
is under deeper obligations. By the most unremittin, 
activity, during more than half a century, he exci 
a love for astronomy, and pena 5 to 
its progress in ev of the world: _ He the 
aoe also of paket Lega annual medal, which the 
Academy of Sciences awards to the author of the best 
astronomical memoir, or of the most curious observa- 
tion made during the year. A full account of the cha- 
racter and writings of Lalande will be found in M. De- 
lambre’s in the Memoires de l'Institut, tom. x. 

LAMA. See Tuzer. . 

van serge yaa eas an Mare os German 
philoso’ , Was at Miihlhausen, in the Sundgau, 
on the 29th of A » 1728. He was gallon 


a family which enignet fom Peles, Soe the 
igi Bearcat the revocation of the edict 


‘ef Nenten Notwithstanding his early disposition for 


stud , and the testimony which his first teach 
to 


ers bore 
jority of his talents, the limited circum- 


stances of his parents precluded the possibility of their 
conferring upon him the advan’ of a liberal educa-~ 
tion ; he was destined to follow his father’s trade, 


which was that of a tailor: But the genius of Lam- 
bert soon enabled him to surmount all the difficulties 
of his situation. In order that he might not lose the 
know of Latin, which he had acquired at school, 
he read 4, es oan light for th came within pt 
reach ; procu ight for the prosecution 
his nightly studies, by selling to his companions small 
drawi which he found the means of executing 
amidst his domestic occupations. A work on mathe- 
matics having accidentally fallen in his way, it laid 
Sy So es ren oh en genie) and from 
is book, without farther assistance or instruction, he 
taught himself the principles of arithmetic and geometry. 
ith such talents and industry, the uncommon sci- 
entific attainments of a youth of fourteen, in his unfa- 
vourable circumstances, could not fail to attract no- 
tice; and as he had learnt to write an elegant hand, 
he w4s taken from the shop-board, and placed, as a 
copyist, in the chancery of his native town. Soon af- 
ter, he went, as book-keeper, into the service of M. de 
la Lampe, who essed some iron-works in the 
neighbourhood of Miihlhausen. Here he learnt the 
French language. Two years afterwards, he was en- 
gaged by M. Iselin, at Basle, as his, secretary or amanu- 
ensis ; and in this situation he found opportunities of 
acquiring instruction in philosophy and the belles let. 
tres; while, at the same time, he successfully prose- 
cuted his favourite mathematica] studies. 
In the year 1749, M. Iselin recommended Lambert 
to M, de Salis, president of the Swiss confederacy, as.a 
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former sciences, as may be seen from his New Organon, Lambert 
and his Architectonic, he endeavoured to investigate Y 
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Lambert. proper person to superintend the education of his chil- 
—\~ dren; and, during his residence in the house of the 


© 


president, at Coire, his thirst for scientific information 
was amply gratified, by the use of a large and valuable 
library. Here he accordingly gathered in a store of 
useful knowledge in various sciences, and Jearnt seve- 
ral dead and living languages. Here, too, he began to 
exhibit some of 5 fruits of his mathematical attain- 
ments, by the invention of several machines for facili- 
tating scientific operations ; such as his mercurial chro- 
nometer, his arithmetical and logarithmic’ scales, and 
his machine for drawing in perspective. About this 


time, he was admitted a member of a learned society, _ 


instituted at Coire; and he was also elected a member 
of the Helvetic Society, whose transactions he enriched 
with a number of mathematical and physical treatises. 
After a residence of -several. years at Coire, he accom- 
panied his pupils on their travels through a great part 
of Germany, Holland, and Franee; and had thus an 
opportunity of conversing ‘with a number of the most 
eminent cultivators of science in Europe. In the year 
1758, he formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
celebrated philosophical mechanic Brander, at Augs- 
burgh; and wrote his Treatise on Photometry, in which 
he set forth new principles upon this interesting, but 
hitherto neglected subject. During ‘his residence at 
Augsburgh, he was chosen a member of the newly es- 
tablished Bavarian academy of sciences, with a pension ; 


and, at the same time, with permission to reside _ 


abroad, provided he contributed to their transactions ; 


an en ent which he faithfully performed. In the tificial light. i 
year 1763, he was appointed one of a commission employ- A lamp, in the most simple form, »has a wick, com 
ed to settle the boundaries between the territories of the ¥ 


Valteline and the duchy of, Milan; and, after the ter- 
mination of this business, he repaired to ‘Leipsic, where 
he published his New Organon, a comprehensive sys- 
tem of logic, ‘containing many original ideas, which 
procured ‘for its atithor no small portion of ‘celebrity. 
At length, on the invitation of the great Frederic of 
Prussia, who fully appreciated his'scientific attainments, 
he went to reside at Berlin, where he was appointed 
an ordinary member of the academy, and became ‘a 
valuable contributor to its ‘transactions. ‘On the esta- 
blishment of a college, for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the general improvement of the Prussian state, 
Lambert was appointed chief councillor for buildings ; 
which situation he held until his death, on the 25th 
of September, 1777. 

Lambert was not less esteemed for the amiable quali- 
ties he displayed in the intercourse of life, than he was 
cted on account of his scientific acquirements. 
In his manners and habits, indeed, he exhibited many 
traces of his originally humble situation in life; but 
these peculiarities were amply compensated by the ex- 
cellence of his heart, and his uncommon talents. © His 
morals were correct, and he was impressed with a deep 
veneration for religious truths. 

If we compare the difficulties with which Lambert 
had to contend, with the actual extent of his know- 

ledge, and the success with which he ted his 
scientific researches; he must undoubtedly appear to 
have been a man of no ordinary genius. Of him, it 
may be said with truth, that he derived his knowledge 
more from the resources of his own mind, than from 
books ; and, hence, he always places the subject of 
which he treats, in a new and original point of view. 
The sciences of logic, metaphysics, mathematics, 
were those which he chiefly cultivated. In the two 


our simple notions, as the Basis of all philosophical 
knowledge, with the same acuteness and precision as, 
the notion of quantity is treated in mathematics. The 
various branches of mathematical and physical.science, 
are aa indebted to the researches of this philo- 
sopher ; and his treatises on Practical Geometry, Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry, Optics, Astronomy, &c. may be 
studied with advantage, even in the present more ad« 
vanced state of the sciences, which he proposed to il- 
lustrate or extend. ; 
The following list, we believe, will be found to come 
prehend all his most important publications; 
Photometria, s. de mensura et gradibus luminis, coloe 
rum elumbre. Augsburgh, 1760. 8vo. This work is 
very scarce. Kosmologische Briefe. bid. 1761. 8vo. 
Insigniores orbite Cometarum proprietates. Ubid. 1761. 
8vo. Neues Organon. Leipsic, 1764.2 vols. Svo. Bey- 
trage zum Gebrauch der Mathematik. Berlin, 1765- 
1772. 8 vols. 8vo. Architektonik. Riga, 1771. 2 vols, 
8vo, Freye Perspectio. Zurich, 1759. '8vo. Second Edis 
tion, 1774. 2 vols. 8vo. Hygometrie. Augsburgh, 1774 
8yvo. : 
The “ Berliner Ephimersden,” an astronomical jour- 
nal, on the plan of 
iss M2 y undertaken at the suggestion of Lam- 
rt, : ; 
LAMBETH. See Surrey. f 
LAMP is a well known apparatus, for producing ar 


posed of several cotton threads, partially immersed in 
oil, contained in a flat dish, furnished with some small 
support, to hold ‘the upper end of the wick ina per- 
pendicular direction, a small height above the surface 
of the oil; this oil-holder, or dish, when suspended in 
a globular glass-case, is the common street lamp. When 
the wick is lighted, by the application of a burning 
torch, the heat of its flame causes the oil, which is 
contained in the wick, to boil, or rise in vapour ; and 
the combustion of this vapour, is the flame which pro- 
duces the light. ‘As'fast as the oil in the wick is carried 
off, by this vaporization, a fresh» ‘is drawn up, 
by the capi attraction of the wick, the oil: con- 
tained in the oil-holder. ’ ; 

Hence it appears, ‘that lamps and. candles, are) both 
of the same nature as gas lights The difference con- 
sists. in the materials | from which the is to be ex- 
tracted, and the manner in which: extracting of 
it is performed; but in all cases, flame is nothi 
more than the combustion of gas. In gas lights, an 
apparatus is previously employed, to make and pre- 


Lamp. 
—_——— 
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serve the gas, and to conduct it to the place where ar~ - 


tificial light is to be obtained from its combustion ; but 
in lamps and candles, the heat of the samé flame, which 
produces the light, is employed to vaporize the cqm- 
bustible matter, and form pas for its own maintenance. 
The. difference between ps and candles jis, ‘that 
lamps are supplied with the combustible matter in a 
fluid state, but candles are supplied witha solid mate- 
rial; and the heat of the flame must first be employed, 
to reduce the tallow or wax to a fluid state; and this 
fluid, which forms itself round the base of this wick, 
sustains the flame just in the same'manner as the oil in 
lamps. The process of burning in candles, has been ex- 
plained in our article Canptg, vol. v. p. 375; but, as 
the combustion is more perfect in well constructed 
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phericair ; hence all that’can be ‘attained in lamps is, Lamp: _ 
to cause a constant and liberal 
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carbonaceous matter; and it is most probable, 
ak ja ae ea i cane is chiefly 

particles of carbon, in a very minute state 
of di _ Combustion takes when the carbon 
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require, in 
pa ny atmosphere, in sufficient proportion to 


The relative affinities of oxygen and carbon increase 
or diminish Seming 8 Ge Cage of heat mbich they 
possess at the time of union; and, for this reason, the 
same carbonaceous matter, which, when properly heat- 
ed, will combine with oxygen in such a proportion as to 
produce flame, will only produce smoke, when. heated 

ss. degree ; and that degree of heat, which is 
sufficient to volatilize the carbonaceous matter, is not 
sufficient to create that affinity for oxygen, which will 
inflame it; but a higher degree of heat must be ap- 
plied, or we shall have smoke instead of flame. This 


we see, whenever a lamp burns with the wick drawn 
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for heat of the flame is carried off so rapidly by 
ion, that it is sufficient to heat all the 


ure which is for its in- 
Somers ice & ioosews Se Pa 
gas a8 is sufficiently heated, combines fully with the 
; and produces flame; another portion is heat- 
i to combine with the oxygen in that pro- 
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the requisite for a perfect lamp. 
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supply of atmospheric 
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air to be given to the flame. » sorctae 
n depends oy lamps. 


The pr supplying of oil to the flame, 
paecualipranes es Wick, The best material for a lam 
wick, is coarse cotton thread, very loosely twist 
but a coarse article has, of late years, been manufac- 
tured from the refuse of the tow of hemp and flax. The 
most common form of a wick, is several threads, put 
together, and twisted slightly round. each other ;_ this. 
is called the round wick. It burns well, when of a 
small size, but does not answer so-well for large flames, | 
because the vapour produced from the central part of 
the wick is not.sufficiently supplied with air. 

The best form of a wick, is a flat band, composed of 
a number of threads, disposed parallel, and united by a 
weft of very slight totton. If a very great body of 
light is required, the flat wick is bent into a cylindrical 
form, so as to form a circle of flame, and the air is ad- 
mane to the inside of the ring, as well as the out- 
8 

To make a lamp burn with a clear and steady light; 
the length of wick standing up above the tube or nozzle, 
which supports the wick, must be regulated according 
to its capacity for conducting the oil, otherwise the 
whole of the oil which it supplies will be volatilized 
by that portion of flame which surrounds the lower part of 
the wi In this case, the upper part of the wick, 
which is in the centre of the flame, will burn to a char- 
coal or snuff, which will be an extraneous body in the 
centre of the flame. This is an unavoidable evil in 
candles, and must be corrected by the constant appli- 
cation of the snuffers. In a lamp, a snuff must be avoid: 
ed, by ing the wick toa proper height. 

A snuff in the centre of the flame, produces a smoke, 
and a great diminution of light, which it occasions, 
by increasing the body of the wick ; and as the air can« 
not have free access to the wick in the centre of the 
flame, the gus there produced cannot burn immediately, 
bat must rise upwards, and will inflame when it gets 
high enough to meet the air, provided it then retains a 
sufficient heat. This ascent of the vapour before it in« 
flames, is the cause of the pyramidal form of the flame ; 
the vapour arising from the central of the wick be- 
ing obliged to rise to a greater height before it can meet 
with sufficient oxygen to burn. A snuff to a 
lamp or candle, occupies the space that should be fill- 
ed with flame, and thereby diminishes the heat; it also 
divides the flame into several small points, instead of 
being in one pyramid. The real point of the pyramid 
is wanting ; and great part of the gas which should 
form this point. rises in smoke, for want of sufficient 
heat to it burn when it has risen into the open air, 
On the, other hand, a wick, which is: too little raised 
above the nozzle, or tube which holds the wick, will 
not volatilize the oil so fast as it draws it up, because 
the heated body of wick through which the oil is dif- 
fused, is too small in proportion to the quantity of oil 
contained init: hence the action of the —_— is exerted 
upon too large a quantity at once to volatilize it per- 
fectly - Still ate volatilized is perfectly burned, and 
phon is not produced; but the flame is diminutive, 
and liable to be extinguished by any shock or current 
of air, bi § 

The simple lamp, of which we have pee with a 
flat dish of oil, is yery imperfect. The oil is liable to be 
spilled, and the oil vessel intercepts a considerable por- 
nie diate naelet ¥ fic ion, ' 
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Tamp. On this account, another form of the lamp is used in 
houses. ‘The oil vessel is a small globe, and the wick 
rises out of a nozzle formed on the upper side of it. 
The only objection to this is, that the surface of the oil 
sinks down as it is consumed, and at length the wick 
has to draw the oil up from such a depth, that it can 
only yield a diminished supply to the flame, 
Cardan’s The fountain reservoir is a very — method of sup- 
lamp, or lying the wick of a lamp with oil; See PlateCCCXLII. 
fountain re- Fy 1. In this, the reservoir AA, which contains the 
tpn store of oil, has only one opening in it, and that is 


CCCXLU. in a neck B proceeding from the lowest part. The re- 
Fig. ll. _ servoir must be inverted in order to fill it with oil ; but 
when it is in use, the opening into the neck is immer- 
sed beneath the:surface of the oil contained in the small 
cup er dish D. Where the wick C is placed, the oil in 
the cup D precludes the admission of air, and conse- 
quently the oil cannot descend out.of the reservoir. But 
’ when the oil in the cup D is so far diminished, as to 
allow a bubble of air to enter into the opening of the 
neck B, it will rise up into the reservoir, and allow an 
equal quantity of oil to descend into the cup for the 
supply of the wick. Butas this will raise the oil in the 
cup, soas to cover the opening into'the neck, no more oil 
can come out until that which isin the cup is consumed. 
By this means, as long as the reservoir contains oil, the 
oil in the cup must always preserve the same level, but 
will never run over. E represents the small nozzle, which 
holds up the wick in a perpendicular direction. It is 
a short piece of tube, with three projecting feet at the 
lower part, which stand in the bottom of the cup. 
This fountain reservoir, was known by the name of 
the lamp of Cardan in the time of Mr. Boyle. That 
. gentleman made one in an improved form, which is 
escribed in the early Philosophical Transactions. It 
consists only in making the cup D, into which the oil de- 
scends, of a considerable area, and forming a communi- 
cation between this and another small cup, which re- 
ceives the wick. By this means, the oil is less liable to 
descend in gluts. J 

Fig. 10. is a simple lamp, which has the property of 

supplying the wick very regularly with’ ol This is 
called the automaton lamp ; and a Mr. Porter had a’pa- 
tent for it in 1804. The wick is situated at f, at one 
end of a rectangular vessel AA, which contains the oil. 
The whole lamp is suspended by a wire loop R on cen- 
tre-pins at 4, in the manner of a seale beam, so that the 
lamp is at liberty to librate freely. The position of the 
centre & is such, that.the lamp will ineline as the’ oil 
contained in it diminishes, as is shewn by the dotted 
lines ; and the inclination will in all cases be such, that 
the surface of the oil will just reach to the proper height 
on the wick. The makers of these lamps have attained 
this end from experiment with great precision, and the 
drawing, Fig. 10. is taken from one of them. 

The best kindof lamp: is that of Argand; which was 
invented in France about 1784. The’ wick is a hollow 
cylinder or tube; and the upper part of it when light- 
ed, forms a ring or short tube of flame. A rapid current 
of air is made to pass through the inside of the tube aswell 
as the outside. To produce this: current, a cylindrical 
glass chimney is placed over the flame, and the rarified 
air which, ascends through the chimney, causes’ a eur- 

' rent to pass on each side of the flame that is on the 
outside and inside: of the ring 


Porter’s au- 
tomaton 
lamp. 

Fig, 10. 


Argand’s 
lamp. 


- of flame. 

This lamp is exhibited:in Plate CCCXLII. Figs. 1 and 
2,. the: former representing the external form, and’ Fig. 
2, a section of the part called: the burner, which’ con- 


Figs. 1, 2. 


LAMP. 3 


tains the wick. A, Fig. 1, is the oil reservoir, from 
which the oil descends into the oil cistern B, one drop at “= 
atime, and is thence convefed by a pipe C'to the burner AT#* 
E. The external appearance of the busier is a per- Pe 
pendicular tube, E; within this is a smaller tube F, cocxy 
(Fig. 2.) which is closely united to the former at the Fig. 1, 
lower end, but. both are open at top. The space be- 

tween the two tubes, therefore, forms a narrow Circular 
cistern, which is freely supplied with oil through the 

pipe C, but the oil cannot rise above the dotted line e, 
because the oil reservoir A is constructed in the man- . 

ner of the fountain. The wick G is a circular tube of 

cotton placed in the space between the two tubes E and 

F, and the top or upper end of the cottgn rises a little 

above the tubes at f. At that part the flame is pros 
duced. H is the glass chimney, which rises up to a con- 
siderable height, as shewn in Fig. 1.; the lower part 

is enlarged, and stands on a small circular gallery I T. 

The interior tube F', Fig. 2. is open at the lower end, 

and the air can freely enter therein as shewn by the =a 
arrows; and this air rising up through the tube F, 

must pass in contact with the interior of the circular | 
ring of flame. The-air for the supply of the external 4 
part of the flame enters beneath the gallery I 1, and rises * 
up within the glass chimney, which is contracted at the 
wlabe most favourable for projecting the air upon the 
flame. This chimney is one of the great improvements 
introduced by M. Argand. The heated air m the glass 
chimney, being lighter than the external air, is forced 
upwards by the cold air which rushes in beneath the 
edge of the glass chimney, and also uP the interior 
tube as shewn by the arrows. This cold air passing in 
immediate contact with the flame affords oxygen to 
it; and that portion of air which is not consumed 
becomes heated, and, by ascending the chimney, gives 
place to a fresh supply of air, so that a comstant cur- 
rent is kept up. 

Another valuable improvement, first introduced by 
Argand, is the mechanism to elevate or depress the 
wick at pleasure above the tops of the tubes E, and 
thereby regulate the height of the flame. In Argand’s 
original lamps, the wick was raised up by a and 
pinion, but the more modern construction is shewn in 
Fig. 2. The exterior surface! of the tube F, Fig. 2. has 
a spiral groove or notch formed round it, and the cy- 
lindrical cotton wick Gis stretched: tight over a short _ 
piece of tube or ring , which slides up and down up- 
on the tube F, a small tooth projects on the inside of 
the ring 7, and enters into the spiral groove. Now it 
is plain, that if the ring r is turned round, its tooth 
acting in the spiral groove will cause the tube to ascend 
and descend, and also the wick which is attached to it. 
To give motion to the ring r from the outside, a move- 
able tube is placed within the tube E and F, and in-- 
closes the ring + within it. On one side of this tube 
a notch is cut from top to bottom, and a second. tooth, 
which projects from the outside of the ring, enters,into 
this notch. The tube rises a little alove the top of the 
external tube E of the burner, and has three small wires 
p fastened to it, which descend to the gallery II, and 
are fixed thereto so as support it; the same wires also 
fit the interior of the glass chimney, and prevent it 
from being overthrown. By turning the gallery I I 
round, the tube attached to it is made'to turn round, 
and the projecting tooth of the ring r communicates 
motion to the ring also, A's before mentioned, the in- 
terior tooth’ of the ring, acting in the’ spiral groove, 
moves the ring 7 ‘and the wick up or down; the 
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But we have seena Lamp. 
gesting this plan in a 
ricoh and in consequence: of this, 
first made them in France. 


ve lately found a figure of such a lamp in an 

Italian work, entitled Le Machine, by Branca of Rome, 
published in 1629. , \ : 

The hydrostatic lamp, first described by Dr. St. Claire S* Claire's 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and afterwards ims bY°rstatic 
proved by Mr. Keir, is shewn in section in F ig. 3. FP proved by 
is the burner where the wick Gis placed. This may Keir. 
be constructed upon ’s plan, as we have already Piate 
a but the figure represents a flat wick G, with CCCXLII, 
a and pi 


We 


ion for elevating and regulating its height "8° 
shove tiiescrana, + ‘Soai'venornte co acted di 
bottom of the pedestal at A, and is closed on all sides 
except where a pipe a4 ascends to the burner E ; and 
also another pipe, which communicates with a small cis- 
tern R. The latter is open to the atmosphere, and is fill- 
ed with a solution of salt and water, which fluid being 
of er specific gravity than the oil, a column of it, 
which is equal in Stitud e to AB, will sustain a on 4 
column of oil, viz from A to the dotted line F, which 


coun 
in our article Hypropynamics, Vol. xi. p. 484, was in- 
tended to retain the oil of a lamp always at a constant 


is the level at which the oil will stand in the burner. 
The rtion of the column of water to that of the 
oil is generally as three to four. As the oil is diminished 
by burning, the height of the column of oil will be di- 
minished, and will no longer balance the column of 
water, which will therefore descend ; but on enteri 
into the vessel A it will displace the oil from it, an 
before the two come again to an equilibrium, the water 
will have restored to the oil column three-fourths of 
that height which it had lost by waste. As this loss of 
weight is to be reckoned on the surface of the large re- 
servoir A, it is very slow; and from the above con- 
trivance, the height of oil only of one-fourth 
of it. Therefore the height of the oil in the burner is 
sufficiently constant to supply the flame very re- 


A statical lamp for the same purpose is shewn in Fig. rae. 
. 4 It-was invented by M. Edelerantz. This is on the crantz’s 
same principle as Mr. Keir’s, except that the maintain. statical 
ing power to raise up the oil is the weight of the lamp /@™P. 


impervi and has a 
top of it to the top of the upper ' 
Suppose the two upper cisterns to be full of oil, a’ 


$ 


the lower one ; the oil in the second cistern bei 
air, the oil in it descends Sousa 
cistern, and enters therein ; but 
as contained air cannot 


through 
_ Wour; it ascends therein, and 
the oil so as to force it up the pipe, to the burner which 
is constructed, on A 's plan, asin Fig. 2. The 
height to which the oil will rise in the space between 
_ the two tubes EF of the burner, is regulated by the 
height of the 


from this vessel ex- 


; 
t 


of one night ; ey been made for 
staircases of a sufficient size to hold oil for a 
month’s consumption. 

lamp is called the French lamp, because the 


5 


“itself, or rather the weight of the = 
e 


of it, The 
oil reservoir is at AA, and is capa enlarging and 
diminishing its dimensions, The bottom of the pedestal 
is a cylindrical vessel LL, which is open at top, and 
within it is a hollow cylinder nn closed at the top; the 
two cylinders are closely joined together at bottom, and 
form a narrow circular space Ln between the two; this 

is filled with mercury. The real oil vessel AA is 
open at the bottom, and the lower edge of it is im- 
mersed in the mercury L », so that the oil cannot es- 
cape. A tube ab rises from the oil vessel up to the 
burner E, which is made the same as in Fig 2. Now the 
oil vessel AA, and the bummer E being filled with oil as 
high as the dotted line DD, it will not be able to es- 
cape, because the lower edge of the vessel is immersed 
in the mercury contained in the circular nn, but 
the oil will press on the upper surface of the oil vessel 
AA with a force ional to the altitude of the co- 
luran ; and to resist this the vessel must be loaded with 
weights x z, in addition to the weight of the burner and 
superstructure. As the oil diminishes, the oil vessel 
and the upper part of the lamp will descend and dimi- 
nish the capacity of the oil vessel A as much as the oil 
has Jost by burning; because the weight being constantly 
the same, it will always require a column of the same 
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altitude to keep it in equilibrium, viz: from I to D, 
Hence in this lamp, though the oil does not stand always 
at the same level, yet the lamp sinks as much as the oil 
wastes, so that it is always at the same height below 
the flame. R is a wire fixed perpendicularly to guide 
and steady the lamp when it rises or falls. 

Mr. Barton’s hydrostatic lamp is onthe same princi- 
ple as that of Mr. Edelcrantz, but is more complete, bes 
cause it is not so liable to be deranged by a small dif- 
ference of the load. In Mr. Barton’s the external ves< 
sel L is carried upwards to a sufficient height to employ 
water instead ef mercury; this will be when the water 
is as high as the dotted line KK, and it is evident that 
the effect will then be the same as before described. 

Mr. Barton does not employ the Argand-burner, but 
4 burners with wicks the size of that of a candle. 

The lamp which we consider the most perfect for the 
lek closet of a student, is the mechanical lamp of Carcel. 
Prive inthis the burner is upon Argand’s construction, and 
CCCXLII, the oil is always supplied to it by small double pumps 
Fig. 5. worked by a piece of mechanism in the lower part of 

the. pedestal. The advantage of this lamp is, that the 
oil can always be supplied in abundance without ever 
rising too high or sinking too low; the pumpsare adapted 
to raise more oil than the flame consumes, and the super- 
fluity runs over the top of the tube containing the wick, 

_and runs down to the pumps again, 

Fig. 5. is a view of this lamp, and a section of the 
part containing the mechanism for the gen AA is 
the oil vessel ; B the pumps from which the oil is ear- 
ried up by a pipe X to the burner at the top of the pe- 
destal. ‘The mechanism which gives motion to the 
pumps is contained in the space beneath the oil vessel 
A; the maintaining power is a clock-spring D, which 
must be wound up every day by a key like a watch. 
On the lower edge of the barrel is a cog wheel ef 108 
teeth ; this turns a pinion of 12 leaves on the arbor of a 
second wheel which has 84 teeth, and turns a pinion of 
12 on the arbor of a wheel of 96 ; this turns a pinion of 
12, on the arbor of which is a small crank to give mo- 
tion to the pumps B; on the same arbor is a wheel 
which turns a worm, and a fly or fan, to regulate the 
motion. To convey the motion to the pumps B which 
are in the upper chamber or oil vessel, a small arbor 
rises perpendicularly up through the bottom of the oil 
vessel. This arbor has a lever on the lower end which 

, the crank actuates, and on the upper end a double lever 
with two arms turning down to work the two pump 
pistons; the arbor of the lever passes through a tnbe 
joined to the bottom of the oil vessel, and a small glass 
is cemented round the tube to contain a few drops of 
treacle, which is viscid, and will not suffer the oil to 
leak down by the arbor into the wheel-work. 

Figs. 6 and 7 represent the double pump. It has two 
barrels or chambers, with a piston working in each. 
The pistons a 4 are only, small pieces of steel wire, and 
the chambers or barrels are holes drilled horizontally in 
a thick piece of brass B, the wires are accurately fitted 
to these.holes, and require no packing. The valves of 
the pumps are shewn in Fig. 7 ; and for the convenience 
of repairing them, they are situated in the joints be- 
tween the piece of brass B, which receives the pistons, 
and two others, plate E and F, one above and the other 
below ; the ascending pipe C is soldered to the upper 
piece, and all three are firmly joined together by a screw 
at each angle. 

These lamps are in great use in Paris; and we have 
found them answer their intended purpose better than 
any of the ethers which we have tried. ; 

Street Lamps. The common lamps for illuminating 


Lamp. 


Barton's 
hydrostatic 
lamp. 


Carcel’s 
mechanical 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6, 7. 
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the streets of London, are iepee a very imperfect con- 
struction, being only a flateoil dish for a burner, sus- > - 
pended.in.a glass vase. No provision is made for the en- : ti i 
trance of the fresh air, except through the sime chimn 

at which the smoke and heated air issue. From the de- 
fective supply of air, the flame is very weak, and the glass 
is soon obscured by the smoke. ‘To increase the light, 
some parishes in London have adopted lamps with 
lenses, to concentrate the light, and throw it upon par 
ticular parts of the foot-path; but as this must abstract 
the light from other parts of the space which should be 
illuminated, no advantage whatever is gained by this 
addition, - ' 

Fig. 8, and 9. ps pore Lord Cochrane's patent lamp, Lord Coch 
which possesses all the advantages without any of the ‘ne’s 
defects of the common lamp. The glass vase N, is rape mp 
made of a hemispherical figure, and the light is placed G¢ox uit, 
in the centre, so that the rays through the glass Figs. 8, % 
perpendicular to its surface. The top of the vase is : 
covered up by aclose cover K, fromthe centreof which . ‘ 
a chimney L rises up nearly to the top of the roof or 
head M, and terminates beneath the openings at the 
top of the same, where the smoke and heated air issue. 

To supply the lamp with fresh air, a curved tube f is 
carried beneath the oil reservoir e, and supplies a con< 

stant current of fresh air to the flame, which is situated 

just between the orifices, or mouths, at the extremity 

of the air pipe f, one being on each side of the wick, 

so that they project the air immediately upon the flame. 

The heated air, which is contained in the chimney L, 
cannot balance the cool atmospheric air which enters 
freely through the air-pipe f, and rushing by the flame, 
displaces the hot air; but, becoming heated, it will be 
forced up the chimney by the fresh air which follows 
through the air-pipe. By this means a most brilliant 
flame is kept up. Thatas little light as possible may be 

lost, the oil-vessel ¢ is made very narrow, and the light 
which is thrown upwards to the cover K, is reflected 
downwards again on the pavement. The head, or roof 

M. of the lamp, is made with holes all round the lower 

edge to admit fresh air, and has also an opening in the top . 
to allow the hot air to pass out; but both the air pipe : 
e, and the chimney L, are open to the.chamber or space ' 
within the head M, and the consequence is, that the 
flame is never disturbed by winds, because, by the 
blowing of the wind, the air in the chamber’KL is ren- 
dered more dense, it will increase the pressure equally 
upon the orifice of the chimney L, and upon that of the 
air pipe e, so that the two actions will be balanced. 

For the convenience of trimming and lighting this 
lamp, the roof M is made.to take off; but not the cover 
K. The chimney L is not fastened to. the cover, but 
to a piece which lays upon it:. this piece being lifted j 
up, as shewn in Fig. 9, will rise upon a joint, or hinge, 
at a, and the oil vessel ¢ being suspended on the same 3 
joint, will be turned up likewise, so that the part con- 
taining the wick will rise up through a hole*in the 
centre of the cover into a convenient situation for light- 
ing the wick or replacing the cotton, as seen in Fig. 9. 
The oil vessel e is of the fountain kind ; and when it is 
raised up in this way, the hole, or. orifice for the ad- 
mission of air, will be higher than the vessel, so that 
the oil can be poured in ;. but when the oil vessel is re- 
stored to its proper situation, as in Fig. 8. this hole will : 
be immersed. beneath the surface of the oil in the little 
cup which contains the burner, so that it can only af. a 
ford the oil.as fast.as it is consumed. Lord Cochrane a 
has two patents for these lamps, taken out in 1813, and J | 
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they are used to great advaatage in some districts.in 
London. (J. F.) 
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» A-very neat improvement upon the lamp has latel 
wnat Tae into this country from Fiance: The 
een the centre of which 
placed burner, which is supported upon a ver- 
stand. This cireular rim is supported by two 
eding pebeserd grndrrte ene 
a su a henisp 

shade of paper on ground glee, the lamp has the ap- 
pplied with its ol. either hydro- 
statically or ically, from the lower part of the 


y ign to the t article to enter 
vies of Sir H seBe aiarhapeiad "4 
um vy, respecti and com- 

bustion, or to describe the rs Serncortrerg ees 
which he has invented: There is one invention, how- 
ever, which has arisén from these discoveries, namely, 
a lamp without flame, which we shall here describe, as 
i be of great use even for domestic purposes. If 
cylindrical coil of thin platina wire, about the hun- 
dredth of an inch in diameter, is placed so that part of 
it surrounds the cotton wick of a spiral lamp, and part 
it is above the wick, and if the lamp is lighted so as 
the wire to redness; then if the flame is blown 
the vapour which ascends. from the alcohol will 
the upper part of the wire red hot, as long as 
i | remaining in the lamp. This red 


wire is le of kindling German fun- 
paper with nitre, so that a sulphur 
may be at any time lighted. It is of great 
that the wire should be as nearly as i 
diameter, as a wire of a 
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Mr. Gill used it for seve- 

room with great convenience, and 

no doubt that it will not only come into gene- 

a night lamp for domestic bur will 
ity in the arts. See the Annals of Phi- 

March 1818, vol. xi. p. 217. 

P, Sarery. See Coal Mines and Sarety 


NARK, the county town of Lanarkshire, is si- 
tuated on the northern bank of the Clyde, on an ele- 
vated situation, 32 miles south-west of burgh, and 


i 
f 


72327 


a 
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25 miles south-east from the of G » in 55° S4/ 
4 of North Latitude, and 3° 5’ of West Longitude from 
oe ee 

History. isa antiquity. It is su 
—_ tobe the Celatiact Pislesy,alamatzenShoving reseed 


either through or near the town to the site of its castle, 
formerly a station of that people, in the direction of 
Loudon-hill into Ayrshire. Atan after period, it seems 
y to have been a place of some im ; for here, ac- 
; cording to Buchanan, Kenneth II. in the year 978, 
held a parliarnent, or meeting of the estates of the realm, 
; the first mentioned in Scottish history. 
’ 
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~ Lanark was erected into a royal burgh by Alex- Lanark, 
ander the First, whose charter, together with those ™ 
ted by Robert I. and James V. were confirmed by "8%": 

est 8 I, 9 co je Saree from the ample 

vi they confer u the burgesses, prove that 
fy was at todets in the dine OF ‘Alexander, the princi 
place in this district of the country, and even then, the 
county town, and as such, its inhabitants had the sole 

ight of carrying on commercial business within the 
shire, all others being ibited from buying “ wool 
or leather within our said sheriffdom of Lanerk, or exer- 
cising any other merchandize,”—— or making and dye- 
ing cloths’”—* except burgesses of our said Tbergti2 
rter of Alexander I. 

In 1244, Lanark, according to Fordun, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, but from what cause it pro- 
ceeded is now unknown. : 

At this town, in 1297, Wallace made his first effort 
to redeem his country from a foreign sway, by taking 
the place, with a few of his friends, and killing Hesil- 
rig, the governor or sheriff, and upwards of 200 of his 
countrymen, in consequence of his wife having’ been 
unjustly put to death by Hesilrig’s orders. The castle 
of hantok, which was erected upon the site of the Ro- 
man station, or castellum, has undergone several sieges- 
It was built by David I. and, at times, was the residence 
of that monarch. From this castle, in the year 1197, 
is dated the charter granted by William the Lion to the 
town of Ayr, erecting it into a royal burgh. In the 
negociation which took place between Philip of France 
and John Baliol, relative to the marriage of Philip’s 
neice to Baliol’s son, Balio), in security of the lady’s 


' jointure, mortgaged this castle along with his estates 


m France and some other lands. 

Lanark has, from a very remote period, had the pri- 
views of keeping the standard for all weights that are 
used in Scotland, as appears from several authentic do- 
cuments ; particularly an act of parliament in 1617, 
narrating, that of old, the keeping and outgiving of the 
weights to the burghs and others, was committed to this 
town, and again of new committing to it “ the care of 
the weights,” for the public use of the realm, In con- 
sequence of enjoying this privilege, new standard 
weights were sent from London to Lanark at the Union, 
by — the other weights in Scotland should be re« 

This town is built nearly in the form of the letter K, 
its streets diverging from the centre in a similar man- 
ner; These are, the High Street, which runs east and 
west in a line with the Bloomgate, and terminates at 
the cross—a little below which the Bloomgate begins, 
and extends west to the’extremity of the town—the Well- 
gate, which branches from the cross in a south-east di- 
rection—and the Castlegate and Broomgate, which like- 
wisedivergefrom the same point towards the south-west. 

Lanark is governed by a provost, two bailies, a dean 
of guild, and 13 councillors; and has seven in 
rations. It is classed with Linli , Selkirk, and 
Peebles, in sending a member to the British senate. 
The number of inhabitants has increased greatly since 
the introduction of the cotton be mae and mb 
at present to about 3000. The ral aspect of the Public 
town is now much superior to Chat it was formerly, buildings. 
such new houses as are built being erected in the mo- 


dern style, and in. every respect more sora and 
catiandiate In hake are several public buildings, 
such as a town-house, near the centre of the town, 
with a cotinty-hall, a council-room, court-hall, and 
weigh-house, Immediately adjoining is the prison, 
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Lanark. containing the office of the town-clerk, &c. ‘The pa- 
‘“—\>" rochial church is situated in the centre of the town. 


-Manufac- 
tures. 


Scenery 
around 
Lanark. 


Stonebyres 
Fall. 


Corra Linn. 


It was erected in 1772, and is a large modern buildihg, 
with a square spire, and two be ls. The grammar 
schoo] a Renmceaie Street has, besides a commodious 
teaching room, a large room, containing a library for 
the use of the inhabitants, bequeathed by the late Dr. 
William Smellie, a gentleman well known for his skill 
in the obstetric art. In addition to.these, may be men- 
tioned the public markets and the county inn, the last 
of which is situated in Bloomgate Street, and was built 
by the subscription of a number of gentlemen interest- 
ed in the county, the magistrates of the town, and se- 
veral others. At Lanark are also two churches, or 
meeting-houses, belonging to such of the inhabitants 
as are of the Burgher or Relief persuasion. 

The principal manufacture. carried on here is the 
cotton manufacture, the staple of the county. A great 
number of the people are employed in.the weaving of 
muslins, and many at the spinnihg establishments of 
New Lanark. Formerly a great quantity of shoes was 
manufactured, and experieg to our army in America, 
during the war with that country ; but this manufac. 
ture has been long on the decline. The manufacture 
of stockings, cabinet-work, the making of candles, and 
tanning of leather, are also .carried on, Here are 
seven fairs annually for the transacting of business, 
and the buying and selling the produce of the county. 
They are, in general, well frequented, and often by 
people from a considerable distance. 

The country around Lanark is celebrated for its 
beautiful and picturesque scenery. The chief objects of 
attention, and which have long .and slanarecdly been 
admired, are the Falls of the Clyde—the scenes upon 
the Mouse, called Cartlane Craigs—and the great cot- 
ton.manufactories. There are three remarkable water- 
falls in this vicinity, viz. those of Stonebyres, Corra, 
and Bonnington. Stonebyres Fall, or Lin, is situated 


about two miles below Lanark, and consists of three - 


successive falls, over which the whole body of the river 
rushes into a deep chasm below. Its height is 64 feet. 
The ear-stunning noise, the lofty rocks which arise on 
every side, the variegated copse-wood which covers 
their summits, and the effect produced from the union 
of the whole, renders this cataract a scene of great 
beauty and interest. 

The Corra Linn is situated about a mileand a half 
from Lanark, in a southerly direction, and is reckoned 
the most picturesque of the falls.of the Clyde. Here 
the river, forming two separate falls of upwards of 80 
feet, rushes with impetuous ferce into a deep abyss, 
and with an incessant and overpowering noise. On 
every side, the qourse of the river is environed with 
rocks of a great height, of the most romantic forms, 
and covered with trees of every diversity of foliage. 
Upon the summit of one of the highest, and directly 
above the upper fall, stands the ruinous castle of Corra, 
formerly the residence of a family of the name of Som- 
merville; and in its near neighbourhood, the modern 
house of the same name, the seat of Miss Edmonstone. 
Between these, and situated in a very singular and ro- 
mantic situation, and immediately upon the verge of 
the fall, is a picturesque mill, whose feeble wheel, and 
rugged walls, totter, as it were, with the concussion of 
the waters. To describe, however, in adequate lan- 
guage, the beauties of the scene, or the effect it has 
upon every spectator of taste, would be a difficult task. 
The rushing of the stream—the rapidity of its mo« 
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tion—the dashing of its waters from rock to rock—the Lanark, 
thundering noise occasioned by these concussions—the “y-" 


height of the rocks—the ivy*clad and mouldering cas- 
tle of Corra—and the clouds of mist rising majestically 
from the abyss below—form altogether a scene unri+ 
valled in the island, and surp: by few in any other 
situation, 

From the Corra Linn, a walk conducts to the Fall of 
Bonnington, at the distance of about half a mile. 
walk is beautifully picenesqyy! Here, it passes avin 
groves of trees, intermixed with the honeysuckle, 
wild rose, and other flowering shrubs ; dete, it ap- 
proaches the brink of some precipice, from which the 
Clyde is seen deep ingulphed amongst rocks, thunder- 
ing and boiling through a broken and contracted chan- 
nel. Proceeding thus, a view is at length obtained of 
the Fall of Bonnington. 

This or linn, consists of one unbroken sheet of 
water, precipitating itself over the rock into the chan- 
nel below. Its height is about 30 feet; and though 
inferior in this and some other respects to the other 
two falls of Corra and Sores yet, with its accom- 
paniments of wood and rock, it presents a scene of 
much interest and grandeur, and well merits the at- 
tention of the stranger. 

Returning along the banks, a walk leads to a pavi- 
lion, near the house of Bonni m, a seat belonging to 
Sir Charles Lockhart Ross, Bart. from which, by the 
position of a mirror, another and reflected prospect: is 
obtained of the Corra fall pouring downwards, as it 
were, upon the head of the spectator, and which, from 
the singularity of the view, produces a pleasing and 
striking effect. From the windows of this summer- 
house a variegated and romantic prospect is obtained 
of the scenery down the river and the adjacent coun- 
try, comprehending the town of Lanark, the village of 
New Lanark, its extensive cotton-works, and many 
other objects at a greater distance. 

To the north-west of Lanark, and on the Mouse, 
there are also many fine scenes deservedly esteemed. 


The most remarkable,in this direction is Cartlane Craigs, Cartian 
at the distance of somewhat less than a mile from that Criige. 


town. This place, which extends nearly half a mile 
on both sides of the river, is a most romantic dell, bound- 
ed on either side by lofty rocks, diversified with natu- 
ral wood and plantations. The approach from the north, 
which is the most common point of entry, is particular. — 
ly striking. A level piece of ground, around which the 
Mouse makes a sweep, conducts to the mouth of this 
great chasm, which consists through its whole extent of 
a succession of grand and picturesque scenes, enlivened 
by the water of the river, flowing over an irregular and 
broken channel. In the most sequestered “part of this 
ravine, at some height above the Mouse, and embowers » 
ed in copsés, is a natural chasm inthe rock, called Wal- 
lace’s cave, which tradition and history céncur in assur 
ing us was often resorted to by that hero. : 

Nor is this place valuable merely to the admirer of 
the scenery of nature—the naturalist will also find 
ample scope for entertainment, whether by examining 
its geological formation, or its rich botanical treasures, 
many rare and curious plants presenting themselves on 
every hand in traversing its devious windings. An ac- 
count of the mineralogy of the Cartlane Craigs has 
been given by Dr. Macknight, in the Wernerian Trans. 
actions, vol. li, (D. 3. 

LANARK, New, is a well built and populous village 
of Lanarkshire, about a mile to the south of Lanark. It 
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Zant, is situated ina panel picturesqne situation on the 


~ 


New 


banks of the Cl which rise around it to a consider- 

by ed Chad wrap and are fine- 
ly variegated with woods rocks, the river passing 
Curtingh the rrp ch valby, be forming a small 
isle immediately to the village. 

New Lanark owes its erection to an extensive esta- 
blishment for the manufacture of cotton yarn, which 
was begun here by the late David Dale, Esq. in 1784, 
previogs to which time, the site of the was a 
mere morass, remarkable only for a mineral spring im- 
pregnated with iron, called the igh Sr the sur- 
rounding high grounds on the north side of the river 

covered with broom, furze, and fern. At this 
period, the ingenious inventions of Sir Richard Ark- 
ort were exciting considerable attention, amongst 

as were interested in the manufactures of the 
country ; and as a command of water appeared then to 
he absolutely necessary, for carrying on such manu- 
factures, Mr. Dale was no sooner ag eee with this 
situation, and its advantages, than he fixed upon it asa 
= well adapted for the purpose. Accordingly having 

the from the late Robert M‘Queen, o 
of Braxfield, Justice Clerk, and obtained some 


adjoini pant Degen Jie operations, by founding the 
first mill in April 1785, and cutting a subterraneous 
aqueduct through a rocky bank ofa considerable length, 
for the purpose of procuring a fall of water from the 


river. 

In the year 1788, a second mill was brilt; but be- 
fore it was finished it was destroyed by fire, and bei 
again rebuilt, was finished in 1789. ly afterwards 
two others were erected ; all of which are nearly adl- 

ing, and are each from 150 to 160 feet in length, 

from 30 to 40 wide, and seven stories high. 

As the town of Lanark, and the surrounding coun- 
try, could not su tJ > * . 
earry on these works, families were invited from a dis- 
tance ; y children were procured, from some of 
the charitable institutions in Edinburgh, for this pur- 


vancemen icularly since it came into the posses- 
sion of Wise Over sad Co. ; and besides, bein 
the first which was gs ase dg Bogie ‘ 
being still the largest in the island, 
in respect to the number of people to whom it gives 


and support. 
“Dated the male which are. situated om the right 
bank of the river, and to which they are parallel, is si- 
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wise, 1600 or 1700 are actually employed. ‘Their time 
of working is ten hours and a in the day. ; 
As the principal proprietor, and sole-manager of this 


establishment, Mr. Owen, has been éngaged, during a 


period of many years, in endeavouring to meliorate the 
condition of the working classes, it is hoped that a short 
account of the excellent moral and economical arrange- 
ments which have taken effect, or are in progress here, 
will not be unworthy of insertion. The institution for 
education may be first described. The building, which 
is centrically placed, and forms an ornamental part of 
the village, is 145 feet long by 45 broad, and of three 
Se rae area 
or und in fron’ und floor being un- 
peo A with the purposes of the institution, i en- 
tered from behind. The first storey in front is divided 
into three apartments, the other into two, the largest of 
which is fitted up, so as to sérve also a$ a general lec- 
ture room, or chapel, and being provided with a gal- 
lery, accommodates 1000 or 1200 persons. The day 
school is composed of children between the ages of tw 
and ten, to the number of about 360, who are divided 
into five classes, corresponding with the number of 
—_ in the institution. e youngest, or infant 

, under the age of five, are of course occupied only 
in those amusements which are suitable to their age, 
playing about in the area before the school, whet the 
weather admits it, under the charge of a male and fe- 
male superintendant, and whose principal office it is, to 
en amongst them habits and feelings of good 
will and affection towards each other. 

' The remaining four classes are taught, besides the 
usual branches of elementary learning, music, vocal 
and instrumental, dancing and the military exercise. 
The girls are taught sewing and knitting ; and when the 
further contemplated arrangements are completed, the 
8 will be instructed in gardening and agriculture, and 
the girls will attend in rotation at the public kitchen, 
in order to acquire some knowledge of domestic eco- 
nomy. The masters of the different classes, are parti- 
cularly instructed to make a well directed kindness, 
(instead of force and severity) the instrument of ex- 
acting from the scholars due obedience to the regula- 
tions of the school; and experience has, in this in- 
stance proved, that a system, combining amusement 
with instruction, and conducted under such influence, 
exonerates the master from all the difficulties which 
usually attach to his office. 

In the Lemon the institution is opened to the 
young people, who are employed in the manufactory 
during the day, when they are occupied for two hours, 
to the number of three or four hundred, in improvin, 
themselves in the different branches of learning, an 
in amusements, of which dancing and music ES a 

part. There is a concert once a-week at the 
institution, assisted by the village instrumental band ; 
and on these evenings, as well as on every other occas 
sion, the place is open, of course, to the visits of the 
older inhabitants, and of all respectable persons in the 


hbourhood. 
The next object of our notice, is the building lately 
erected for a public kitchen. It is of considerable dimen- 
sions, being about 150 feet in length, by 45 broad, and 
three stories in height. The nd floor comprises 
, a , Store-rooms, and 
su dants apartments. The upper stories are 
divided, eath into two equal apartments; those on 
the first being designed for eating rooms, and the two 
above for lecture’ and reading rooms, &c. to be open to 
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ers, The.obvious effect of such 


thus attained. 

There has long been granted to each householder, at 
New Lanark, a portion of garden-ground to cultivate ; 
but in order to increase the supply of vegetable food, a 
new public garden has been laid out by the company, 
which is to extend to seven or eight acres, It is surround. 
ed by a belt of planting, and a spacious walk for the re- 
creation of the work people. This promenade, and others 
formed for that purpose, to which they have access, 
commanding in every direction diversified views of a 
beautiful country, may comprise an extent of probably 


- not less than two miles; and in consequence of the li- 
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mited hours of labour which prevail at this manufac. 
tory, they are thus enabled to partake of that exercise 
in the open air, which the nature of their employment 
renders absolutely necessary for a moderate degree of 
health and happiness, 

The inhabitants here, in addition to these conve- 
niences, are supplied with provisions, clothing, and 
every necessary of a good quality, and at a reasonable 
rate at the store, which has been long established by 
the company, and conducted under regulations to in- 
duce, as far as possible, a provident expenditure of their 
earnings. Pothouses, and all their injurious conse- 
quences, have long been banished from the place. A 
fund for the maintenance of the sick and superannuat- 
ed, is supported by a contribution of one-sixtieth part of 
their wages ; and a surgeon, paid by the company, re- 
sides at the village. Many other regulations and ar- 
rangements besides these, exist at this establishment, 
which our limits will not allow us to specify. Suffice 
it to say, that these have produced, as far as they hi- 
therto have had time to operate, (according to the in- 
formation of the writer of this article) all the effects 
which the proprietors could wish or expect, both with 
respect to the mercantile interests of the concern, and 
the moral condition of the people. But although the 
datter enjoy alarge share of the comforts of life, when 
their situation is brought into comparison with that of 
many others, yet it is the decided opinion of the prin- 
cipal proprietor, Mr. Owen, that manufactures, when 
they constitute the exclusive employment of a popula- 
tion, cannot, by any possible arrangement, be made 
compatible with the possession of that degree of health 
and happiness to which human beings are entitled; 
and that this object can only be attained under a sys- 
tem, combining manufacturing with agricultural la- 
bour, and of which the latter is the basis. See Den- 
holm’s MS. History of Lanarkshire; Tour to the Lakes, 
by the same author; Statistical Account, &c. (p. J.) 

LANARKSHIRE, the name of one of the counties 
in the southern division of Scotland. , 

The county of Lanark is situated between 55° 14’ 
42", and 55° 56’ 10” of North Lat. ; and 3° 29’ 51", and 
4° 22’ 51" of West Long. from Greenwich. On the 
north it is bounded by the counties of Dumbarton, Stir- 
ling, and Linlithgow ; on the south by Dumfries-shire ; 
on the east by Peebles and Edinburghshires ; and on the 
west by those of Renfrew and Ayr. The length of Lanark- 
shire, from Queensberry-hill on the south, to near the 
eastern extremity of the burgh of Renfrew on the north- 
west, 1s §2 miles; and its greatest breadth, nearly in a 
line at right angles to its length, from the confines of 
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Peeblesshire on the east at Garvaldfoot, to thé source of Sanarke — 
the Avon, on the frontiers of Ayrshire on the west, is shire. 
33 miles. It contains an afea of 926 square miles, or ™ 
471,278 Scots statute acres. = ; 

Towards the south, particularly in the parishes of Face of 
Crawford, Crawfordjohn, Lamington, Coulter, and the country. 
upper part of Douglas, the county is hilly and moun- 
tainous. A ridge of lofty mountains, called the Lomwthers, 
stretches through the country from near the Clyde to. 
the south-western boundary, where part of the chain 
separates Lanarkshire from the county of Dumfries. 

From the southern extremity of Lanarkshire another 

ridge runs northward for many miles betwixt and Pee- 
bles-shire, A third chain, farther to the north, crosses 

the county towards the west, about 20 miles from the | 
southern limit. The eastern part of this chain is called 

the hills of Tinto, and the western part, separated from 

the eastern by the vale of the Douglas, the Haughshaw 

hills. The general surface of this hilly district is y 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Many of 
the mountains are of a great height; Lowther Hill is 
2450 feet high above the same level; Tinto 2236 feet ; 
Coulter-fell about the same height; and Cairntable, 
on the borders of Ayrshire, measures 1650 feet. ; 2 

To the northward of the hills of Tinto, Lanarkshire 
is, in general, a fine champaign and variegated coun-- 
try, declining to the north-west, and in many situations 
remarkable for its picturesque beauty, and the gran- 
deur of its scenes. ‘ ‘rt 

Many beautiful vales stretch alongst the numerous Vallié& 
rivers. The chief of these is the vale of Clyde, extend- 
ing from about two miles above Lanark, to within 
three or four miles of Glasgow, every where remarka- 
ble for its natural beauties, its numerous country seats, ‘ 
its waterfalls, romantic dells, orchards, hanging woods, 
and cultivated fields. 

The principal river of the county, and in point of com~ River? 
mercial importance the first in Scotland, is the Clyde; 
which, traversing the whole length of Lanarkshire, 
gives it the name of Clydesdale. It collects its supplies 
from no less than 1200 square miles of surface, includ- 
ing the areas described -by its tributary streams. Its 
farthest source is situated near Queensberry-hill, at the 
southern extremity of the county, at the head of a rivu- 
let called the Crook-burn, flowing into the river Daer, 
and which, after a course of several miles, is joined 
by a stream called Little Clyde; this last hag its rise ” 
near the mountain of Clydeslaw, in the vicinity of 
which the rivers Tweed and Annan have also their 
sources, 

The general direction of the river is towards the. 
north-west. In its course, by a noble sweep, it winds 
around the base of the mountain of Tinto; then leaving 
the hilly district of the county, and entering the more 
cultivated division, at no great distance from the south. 
ern extremity of the vale of Clyde, it'forms the ceJebrat- 
ed waterfalls of Bonnington, Corra, Dundaff, and Stone. 
byres, in the vicinity of the town of Lanark. Continuing 
to flow through this fine vale, it passes Hamilton, Ru- 
therglen, and the city of Glasgow, a few miles above 
which it first receives the influence of the tide; and then 
gliding onwards, with a smooth and gentle current, and 
passing Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Port Glasgow, itforms 
the Frith of Clyde, nearly opposite to Greenock, after 
a length of course from its most distant source to this 
pvint, including its various windings and sinuosities of 
1062 miles, and during which it falls no less than 1100 
feet. ; 

"The Clyde is navigable for upwards of two miles 
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above Glasgow for small vessels and steam-boats, and 
to that city for such as do not exceed 170 or 180 


tons. The of this navigation has been 
always considered by the inhabitants of Glasgow as an 
object of great imp ice; and from an ear riod, 


uch pee oe been paid to it, particularly of late 


pete ge the Clyde up to the city. This in- 
crease will appear from the following short statement, 
bed Antony article is indebted to ~ 
politeness of James Esq. city-chamberlain an 
superintendant of the Speiations upon the river. 


On the 8th January 1813, the number of vessels at 

the Broomielaw was 
116 amounting to 5691 Tons. 

On 28th May 1813 125... . 60356 

OnGth May 1817 157 . . . « 9203 

On 16th Jan. 1818 179, . » 10,907 

OF this last number there were 

30 of 40 tons. . * 29 from 60 to 100 tons, and 


48 of from 45 to GO tons. 
64 of from 60 to 80 do. 


The revenue of the river, from Sth July, 1816, till 
sth July 1817, amounted to £7028 : 0: 7 Sterling. 

The tide flows up the river about three miles above 

, and in’ spring tides even farther; the flow 

continues at an average about 4 hours and 20 minutes; 


tides 2 feet h A 

very subject to inundations. The most 
on record took place in the years 1712 and 
the former of these years, the water rose 18 
the level of the tide, and in 
12th of March, from 12 to 24 
expansion rr ryt a 

tri 
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Sof 100 tons and upwards. 


are Walston Well, in 
Well, near Airdrie ; 


rep 
their medicinal qualities; particularly those of 
Monkland Well and Blantyre, which, about 60 years ago, 


twixt the of Cadder and Old Monkland: it is 
and about a quarter of that extent in 
Loch, in New Monkland parish, is 
of a mile in length, and half a mile in 
To these succeed a number of others, as Ged's 
Loch, Jobnston Loch, both in the 


SIT acres, containing a supply to that na ion of 
11,857 lockfulls of water. see 

The climate of this county, like that of the island, is 
in general variable ; but from the situation of its seve- 
ral districts, and other local circumstances, there is a 
difference, to x certain degree, even in this respect. In 
the north-western, or low district of the county, near 
the mouth of the Clyde, the rains are reckoned to be 
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more frequent and lasting than in the country betwixt 

Hamilton and Lanark, or even somewhat farther south; 

but this regards only the level districts, for in the hilly 

part of the county bordering on Dumfries-shire, they are 

more frequent than in the central parts of the county. 

Owing to the attraction of the numerous mountains in 
that quarter, the heats of sufmer and cold of winter, 

are also greater in these divisions than nearer the 
mouth of the Clyde. The wind blows in this county 
from the south-west, at an average, for more than two- 
thirds of the year, and from this cause the trees almost 
universally incline in the opposite direction, The 
north-east and east wind, often continue for a considers 
able time during the spring months, and even somes 
times in May and June. 

The following Table shews the quantity of rain 
which has fallen in two different situations of the coun- 
ty, from 1807 to 1817, as indicated by two excellent 
rain gauges: 


Years.) Glasgow. Bothwell Castle.) Years. | Glasgow. Bothwell Castle, 

Inches. Inches. Inches Inches, 
1807 | 22.24 25.34 1813 | 1837 22.71 
1808 | 21.79 |* 24.60 18l4 | 19.52 21.62 
1809 | 25.13 24.44 1815 | 22.34 24.79 
18i0 | 21.43 25.01 1816 | 23.80 25,91 
181i | 27.80 33.18 1817 | 36.0 _— 
1812] 22.8 25 00 


The greatest degree of heat observed in the upper 
of the county for many years, was, on the 28th 

June 1785, when the mercury in the thermometer stood | 
at 854°, and at the same time, in the middle division 
at 84, Last summer, 1817, the heat for some days was 
also very considerable, the cee | at Glasgow, in the 
shade, standing at 85°. In the level district of the 
county in 1740, during the winter, the cold was so se- 
vere, that the mercury stood 23° below the freezing 
point, and in January 1768, it was 84° below it. On the 
14th January 1780, it stood 46° below the freezing 
point, and on the 22d January 1814, at 8° below zero. 

The mountainous district in the southern parts of the 
county bordering on Dumfries-shire, appears to be of 
primary formation. It consists chiefly of argillaceous 
rock, or schistus, in a position nearly vertical, ranging 
east and west, and contains frequent veins of heavy 
and calcareous spar, indicating the presence of metallic 
ores. This rock is covered occasionally by amygdaloid, 
or toadstone, called there Copper Craig, and by basalt, 
or whinstone, which, in many situations, obtrudes ite 
self into day. . 

Towards the north-west, a considerable difference 
takes place inthe geological structure of some of the 
mountains. Tinto, and its adjoining hills, which sepa- 
rate the mountainous district from the low — 
of secondary formation, and may be described as a 
mountain, superincumbent on grey wacke, and of this 
rock the great mass of the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Tinto seem to be com . The substance which lies 
immediately over it in the body* of the mountain, is a 
conglomerate, with a basis of clay, over which claystone, 
greenstone, and greenstone passing into clinkstone, and 
porphyry slate, successively appear till we arrive at the 
summit of the mountain, ane rene - compact fel- 

, and fe! hyry, with crystals of quartz, mica, 
felsper, and hocabenthee Some miles to the west- 
ward of Tinto, limestone occurs, and ‘beds of sand- 
stone. Indeed the last rock, called by the Werne- 
rians the old red sandstone, appears to compose the 
whole inferior districts -of Lanarkshire, though, in 
many places, it is broken inupon by rocks of a very difs 
$t ‘ 
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ferent kind. In the elevated ridges of hills and high 
grounds ranning parallel to the Clyde, are many rocks 
of granite and basalt ; and of this last, at the Cathkin 
hills, near Glasgow, there is a very remarkable rock, con- 
sisting of upwards of 100 columns, rising, at an angle 
of about 70°, to the height of more than 40 feet. 

This county is celebrated for its minerals. It con- 
tains excellent freestone, limestone, ironstone, coal, 
and granite. The most valuable freestone is found in 
the lower part of the district, with which the buildings 
in the city of Glasgow, and the adjacent country, are 
constructed. Limestone is to be met with in many 

laces, but principally in those parts of the country 
ying to the northward of the Tinto hills. In almost 
all the limestone rocks, are to be met with shells and 
other fossils, which are sometimes very numerous, and 
of many different species. r 

Ironstone is very abundant in some situations. It 
lies in regular strata above the limestone and coal; in 
others in contact with sandstone ; and in others again, 
it is to be met with in the form of balls, which are of an 
excellent quality, yielding upwards of 50 per cent. of 
iron, The ironstone found here, is entirely used in the 
different furnaces in the.county, Sacticolaidy at those of 
Clyde, Calder, Cleland, and Shotts. The richest mines 
are those of Calderwood and Crossbasket, in the parish 
of Kilbride, and which have been long wrought to 
great advantage. 

The most valuable metallic ores are, however, situated 
in the southern part of the county, where lead has been 
wrought for more than two centuries. The principal 
mines are at Leadhills, belonging to the Earl of Hope- 
ton, and let by that nobleman to the Scotch Mining 
Company. The most celebrated mine here is called the 
Susannah mine, which yields an ore of a very rich qua- 
lity. The veins of lead vary in width from a few inch- 
es to fifteen feet. Silver is extracted from the lead, in 
the proportion of 6 to 12 ounces in the ton. The num- 
ber of bars of lead smelted annually, amounts at pre- 
sent to 18,000, each weighing 9 stone weight. Of 
these, the Earl of Hopeton receives one-sixth part as 
lordship or rent. There are 850 men employed in these 

mines, who work only 6 hours in the 24, which, con- 


sidering the nature of the employment, is perhaps fully 


sufficient. ; 

In the same district of the county, gold is often 
found amongst the mountains in veins of quartz, or 
washed down into the sand of rivulets ; and one of the 
finest specimens which has yet been found, is in the 

esession of the Earl of Hopeton. Gold was first dis- 
covered here in the reign of James IiI. by one Corne- 
lius Devossec, a lapidary of London ; and a consider- 
able quantity of these pieces, called unicorns, coined 
from it. In the reign of James V. 300 men are said 
to have been employed searching for this precious me- 


tal for several summers, and to have collected gold to 
‘the amount of £100,000 se: 


Lapis lazuli, and antimony, have also been found in 
small quantities. A rhore valuable mineral than either 
of these, is, however, found here in abundance, viz. 
coal. It has been calculated, that the coal stretches 
‘through this county in one solid mass, over nearly 110 
square miles, or 55,000 acres ; and taking all the strata 
of coal into account, the thickness cannot be less than 5 
yards. Indeed, in particular situations, there are veins 
trom 7 to 8, 8 to 9, and 9 to 14 feet, or even more. At 
Cleland, it is found to be upwards of 22 feet thick; at 
Fullerton 244 feet; at Faskine 25 feet 8 inches; and 
at Garion Gill no less than 39 feet. 

The field of coal which has been most attended to, 
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lies adjacent to Glasgow, and is hence called the. Glas- 
gow field, which dips upon either side of the Clyde to- 
wards the river. This field, ike the others in the coun- 
ty, consists of 8 seams. The most remarkable of these 
are the first six, which have the following names, situa. 
tions, &c. 

Ist, The upper seam 4 feet thick, below which are 
strata of different substances 15 fathoms thick. 

2d. Seam or rough coal 40 inches thick, below which 
are 6 fathoms of strata of different kinds. 

8d, Rough Main, or main coal, 4 feet thick, the in- 
tervening strata betwixt and No. 4. 10 fathoms thick. 

4th, Humph coal about 30 inches, below 10 fathoms 
of different substances. » 
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5th, Splint Ell coal 40 inches in thickness; below lie 


strata of several substances from | to 10 feet. 


6th, Lower Main, or Splint Main, 7 feet thick ; this 


seam contains sometimes balls of ironstone. 

Below these seams are the 7th andthe 8th. The 7th 
seam, called Sour milk coal, is about 12 fathoms below 
No. 6, and measures about 3 feet thick, but is not at 
present wrought; and the 8th seam is lower still:10 
fathoms, being about 30 inches in thickness, and is 


‘likewise not as yet attended to. 


In some parts of the county, as at Calder ivon-works, 
the 2d and 3d seams unite, and form a seam of 10 feet 
in thickness; and at Woodhall, 16 fathoms above the 
upper coal, is a strata of candle coal about 8 inches 
thick, which burns with a brilliant light, and yields a 
much greater quantity of hydrogen gas for illuminating 
than the common coal. . At Pon‘eigh, in the upper part 
of the county, where the coal field appears to bea con- 
tinuation of that of Muirkirk, the seam is between 7 
and 8 feet thick. And in the parish of Lesmahagow, at 
Auchenheath, Nethanfoot, &c. there are very fine seams 
of candle coal, of a compact and close texture, which is 
much valued, and carried to a great distance, from the 
superior light which it yields, to that produced from 
the ordinary coal. 

At these different collieries, immense quantities are 
raised. In 1816, at Calder colliery, about 9 miles east- 
wards from Glasgow, 75,000 carts were put out; and 
at that of Govan, in the immediate vicinity of that city, 
the number raised that year was 60,000, each of 12 
ewt. There are in the county about 35 coal companies, 


who employ about 2000 workmen, and raise annually » 


from the mine, for home sale and exportation, 700,000 
carts of coal. 


co 


In the deep vales, sequestered dells, and woods of Botany, 


this county, are to be found several rare plants. The 
few following may be mentioned. Circwa alpina, moun- 
tain enchanter’s nightshade, in Hamilton wood; Vero- 
nica montant, mountain speedwell, in Cartlane Craigs, 
near Lanark; Mercurialis perennis, dog’s mercury, a 
poisonous plant, banks of Clyde ; Circaa lutetiana, en- 
chanter’s nightshade, Gilburnsyke, parish of Kilbride ; 
Impatiens noli me tangere, yellow balsam touch me not, 
in moist groves. Atropa belladonna divale, or deadly 
nightshade, in waste ground ; tulipa sylvestris, wild tue 
lip, near Hamilton; Convallaria majelis, lily of the 
valley, falls of the Clyde; Berberis vulgaris, barberry, 
in the woods about Lanark ; Antirrhiniém cymbalaria, 
ivy leaved snap dragon, on the old walls of Bothwell 
castle ; Cheiranthius fruticulosus, wild wallflower, Mains 
Castle, Kilbride, Bothwell Castle, &c.: Geranium luct- 
dum, shining cranesbill, CartlaneCraigs, Blantyre Priory ; 
Serapias latifolia, ‘broad leaved heleborne, in the woods 
of Bothwell, Hamilton, &c. and Humulus lupulus, hop, 
Craignethan Castle. 1 
The Bison Scoticus, or urus, described by Cesar, lib. 
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Since that year, however, the pepulation of some dis- Lanark- 


rance, near Kilbride. A) 
which is rarely to be met with, and the 


weasel, Mi vulgaris, which abounds every where. 
On the dry heathy spots, in the upper part of the coun- 
ty, you meet with the retreat of the Ursu smeles, or 

the rocks of Cartlane Craigs, and 


5 and 
pr sane wild cat, Catus ferus. fox, 
the hare, &c. are nearly alike plentiful in the cultivated 


and barren districts. 
Amongst the feathered tribe, may be reckoned the 


eter se pee the heron, Ardea major ; the 
goose ; a great variety of the duck kind. 

and copses are enlivened by the black- 
the bullfinch, and many other little 
the woods of Hamilton and 


To facilitate the administration of justice, Lanark- 
mvs Bam he a the jurisdiction of a sheriff-de- 
substitutes, magistrates of burghs, has 
Cun fony divided into three districts called wards, 
the upper ward, to the south-east; the middle 
termed from its situation; and the lower 
v west. These wards contain 41 
of certain parts Of the parochial dis- 
: Kilbucho, and Cathcart, which also be- 
Clydesdale ; and form, with the adjoini 


Peis feast users 


é 


srt 
at 


square miles, or 277,246 Scots acres ; the 
middle ward S02 miles, or 153,954 acres; and the lower 
ward 78 miles, or 40,078 acres. 
‘According to the census of 1811, the population of 
the county was as follows : 
Number of inhabitants in the ward 28,868 
“s “. in the mi ward 41,357 
in the lower ward 122,501 
Total in the county in 1811, "192,726 


period this 
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tricts has greatly increased, particularly that containing 
the city of Glasgow, its suburbs, and of the adjacent ba- 
rony parish, which contain at tt about 120,000 ; 


and allowing only $000 of increase for the other parts of 
the county. the population of Lanarkshire may now be 
stated at 205,000. : 


The greatest part of this county in former times be- Property 
longed, in right of territory, to a few noble and ancient —— 


families, particulary those of Douglas, Hamilton, Blan- 
tyre, Carnwath, Hyndford, Lee, and the Bishops of 
These great landholders held their property 
immediately of the crown in freehold ; in course of time 
this was partly again disposed of to another class of oc~ 
cu , in consideration of military service or ward- 
ing. Upon its abolition, such persons as held their 
lands by that tenure had it converted into feu holding, 
they becoming bound to pay the superior a yearly rent 
money or grain, nomine feudi firme. Others hold 
their lands by blench-holding, that is, by a simple ac- 
knowledgment, or, which is much the same, an siineine 
yearly duty of a penny money, a rose, &c. in acknowledg- 
ment of the superiority nomine firme. 
The valued rent of the county in Scots money, by 
which the land‘tax and other assessments are propor- 
tioned, is as follows: 


U ward, . Seceec LOn140 17. 2 
Mi A the nl iid a. gimes 68,988 7 1 
Lower ward, ....+.+- 30,989 12 7 
Total for the county, ... £162,118 16 10 


The number of freeholders on the roll (January 
1818) amounted to 99. Some of the qualifications for - 
privilege have been lately sold as high as £1350 
Sterling. 

There are three royal burghs, Lanark, the coun 
town, where the chief courts of the freeholders are held, 
and the members of Parliament for the shire elected ; 
the city of Glasgow, and the town of Rutherglen. The 
other towns are Hamilton, a burgh of barony, Strath- 
aven, Douglas, Biggar, Airdrie ; and many pes. and 
ena vil , as Leadhills, Carnwath, Carluke, 
tonehouse, Wishawtown, &c. 

Many extensive bi apes and natural 
this county, ogee 
and, from the Falls, downwards. These are supposed to 
amount to about 2200 acres, and are cut periodically in 
certain portions or allotments called hags. Till with- 
in these 70 years there was very little attention paid to 
the planting of wood. The late John Earl of Hyndford 
was the first nobleman who began to plant on a great 
seale ; and being much abroad as_ ambassador to ffer- 
ent courts, his designs were carried into gps Pe 
James Denholm, Esq. commissary of Lanark, his = 
ship's factor, who, in the curse ofa few years, reckon- 
ing from 1738, planted upwards of 1200 acres ; and 
since then t additions have been made. The pre- 
sent Lord Douglas has also planted very 1 tracts, 
extending at least to about 2000 acres; and the other 
landholders have in like manner paid much attention 
to this object. It is not easy to state what Lyf be the 
extent of the plantations in the county ; they likely, how- 
ever, exceed at this time (1818) 8500 acres. 

The orchards in Clyd 
They lie chiefly on the banks of the Clyde betwixt La- 
nark and Hasnilton, and may extend to about 360 acres, 
The principal orchards are those of Cambusnethan 
and Dalziel, The fruit of Cambusnethan in some sea- 


woods adorn Woods ana 
y near the banks of the Clyde, plantations. 


e are deservedly celebrated. Orchards, 
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sons has sold as high as £800 or £900; the. average 
may be reckoned between £500 and £600. So remark- 
able, however, has been the failure of the fruit in the 
vale of Clyde last year, 1817, that that orchard only 
yielded the sum of £51 10s. In 1801 and 1804, the va- 
lue of the fruit from the different orchards amounted to 
£5000 per annum; and in the first of these years half 
an acre of orchard-ground brought no less asum than 
£150. : 

The arable ground lies principally in the districts 
extending from the eastern’base of Tinto down- 
wards, alongst the Clyde, and its tributary streams 
to the extremity of the shire. The soil in the upper 
ward, particularly in the neighbourhood of Lanark, is 
light and friable; this shades into the clay soil, the cha- 
racteristic of that in the middle and lower divisions. 
The arable land along the. Clyde, above the falls, is su- 


_ perior to any in the lower part of the county, exceed- 


Live stock. 


Manufac- 
tures and 
ecommerce: 


ing in real intrinsic fertility the fine low grounds, 
which are 400 or 500 feet less elevated; and the har- 
vests are in these more elevated districts often earlier. 
The rotation of crops differs in different parts. In the 
lighter soils of the upper ward, the most prevalent me- 
thod is, to divide the arable ground into eight parts, 
and each, in its turn, undergoes the following rotation: 
First year, fallow, or turnips in drills, and manured, 
and a portion of potatoes; second, barley, sown with 
grass seeds ; third, hay; fourth, fifth, and sixth, pas- 
ture ; seventh and eighth, oats. In the middle ward, the 
following is prevalent: First year, the land is summer-fal- 
lowed, dunged, and limed, and wheat sown; second, 
beans and pease; third, oats, with grass seeds; fourth, 
hay, which is cut for one or two years, and afterwards 

tured, as long as it is thought fit to let it rest. Inthe 
ower ward the following rotation is the most appro- 
ved :—The farm is divided into five lots, and each ma- 
naged thus: First year, The land is spring-fallowed, 
manured, and potatoes planted ; second, wheat is sown 
as soon as the potatoes are taken up, and grass seeds 
sown among the wheat in the spring; third year, hay, 
twice cut ; fourth year, hay, once cut, and the after- 
foggage pastured; fifth year, the field having been 
manured, in the latter ‘part of harvest, with a compost 
of lime, and some kind of earth, is cropped with oats. 
Sometimes barley is sown instead of weal, and some- 
times the land is spring-fallowed. After the wheat and 
barley, it is sown with grass-seeds ; and thus the rota- 
tion takes in another year. 

The draught horses of this county are deservedly ce- 
lebrated. They are bred principally in the upper dis- 
tricts of the county, and purchased by dealers from all 
quarters, at the fairs of Lanark, Carnwath, Glasgow, 
and Rutherglen. The superior qualities of the horse 
has greatly diminished the number of oxen ; the num- 
ber of these now kept is inconsiderable, perhaps not ex- 
pia ee The cows here are a mixture of many dif- 
ferent kinds. Of late years, a° considerable attention 
has been paid to the improving of the breed; and, 
in consequence, they are gradually increasing in size 
and value, and may amount to about 30,000. Sheep 
are chiefly reared in the higher parts of the county. 
The numbers are continually varying, but may be sta- 
ted at 120,000. The rearing of swine has never yet 
been a great object here, though now more attended to 
than formerly. We have no rabbit warrens, and very 
few deer. Domestic fow}s are, however, in abundance, 
and vast numbers are annually brought to market. 

From the co-operation of a number of causes, which 
our limits will not allow as to investigate, the manu- 
factures and commerce of Lanarkshire have arisen to a 
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pitch of greatness and extent hitherto unknown in the 
northern part of the island, and rivaling the first com- 
mercial districts, either in Britain; or on the Continent. 


At an early period, the inhabitants appear*to: have been pn i 
much engaged in the buying and selling of wool; the commerce 


manufacture of coarse woollen cloths for home con- 
sumpt; the making of'malt; and brewing of ales. In 
process of time, these branches of business were exs. 
tended, and some of the produce of the manufactures 
were exported from Glasgow, in the lower part of the 
county, which was favourably situated for a trade of 
this kind ; and, owing to this and some other circum- 
stances, the manufactures and commerce of that city 
gradually increased, and attained, in a short time, apre= 
eminence over the other districts. In 1718, the first 
vessel belonging to Clyde crossed the Atlantic; and 
in 1735, so much had the trade extended, that Glas« 
gow counted no less than 67 vessels trading to foreign 
countries, with a tonnage of 5600 tons.. 

About the beginning, and towards the middle of last 
century, a, great ist of fine linen and checks was 
made, and immense quantities of yarn spun every 
where in the county, This encouraged the establish- 
ment of the manufactures of lawns and cambrics; which 
continued for many years to give empleyment to an. 
extensive population. In the mean time, commerce 
still continued to prosper, and an immense quantity of 
American produce, particularly tobacco, was imported 
into Clyde; no less than 57,143 hogsheads of that ar- 
ticle, the year previous to the breaking out of the Ame- 
rican war, having been imported by the merchants of 
Glasgow. Beside the linen, check, lawn, and cambric 
manufactures, which were carried. on, there were seve- 
ral others, as glass, the incle manufacture, and calico 
printing. 

The American war gave a severe shock to the com- 
merce of this district. By degrees, however, new chan~ 
nels of trade were found out ; and its effects began to be 
less felt, when the cotton manufacture was introduced, 
which soon became an object of great attention. -Cot- 
ton mills were erected in different situations in the 
county—the muslin manufacture commenced, and pros- 

ered; and thus manufactures and commerce went 
Fand in hand, with increasing success, to the present 
time. 

The most remarkable spinning establishment is that - 
of New Lanark, belonging to Messrs. Owen and Co. (see 
Lanark, New.) These mills contain, at present, 23,000 
spindles for the manufacture of water twist, besides the 
mule spindles, which form a large proportion of the 
spinning there. The Blantyre mills, the property of 
Messrs. Monteith and Co. produce also a great quantity 
of yarn; There are 8000 water spindles, and 22,000 - 
mules. In the vicinity of Glasgow there are also yery 
extensive works, particularly at Anderston, Woodside, 
the Gorbals, Calton, Bridgeton, Cowcaddens, Ruther- 
glen, Wyndford, Coal Quay, and Tradestown, The num- 
ber is 36, besides lesser establishments ; and if to these 
we add the others in the county, the total number will 
be about 42, employing nearly 450,000 spindles, and 
producing annually cotton yarn to the value of nearly 
one million Sterling. 

Besides a very great number of weavers employed 
in working the yarn, there are in the county five large 
buildings filled with pose looms, ‘which weave daily a 
great quantity of cloth, The number of looms employed 
in this manner amounts to 1500. Bleaching, callen- 
dering, and other operations relative to this manufae~ 
ture, are also carried on, At Glasgow there are 18 
callender works; at which upwards of 117,000 yards 
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, exclusive of about 30,000 glazed, 
dressed, or which do not pass u the 
of the callender. . Several other branches of bu- 
ing on the. cotton manufacture, are also 
to extent; as the dyeing of Turkey 
employs, at 10 works, between 300 and 
3 the printing of calicoes ; the ion 
id Seti. ok : 

(ae anteaters tg 
—and acetous acid, or vinegar. 
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The iron manufacture is also carried on to a great Lanark. 


extent. The number of works for smeltin 
and converti 


the ore, 


sire. 


it into pig-iron, is five—Clyde, Calder, yy nutac. 


Cleland, or Omoa, Shotts, and Wilsontown, The first tures and 
of these, has two blast furnaces; Calder one, Cleland commerce. 


two, Shotts two, and Wilsontown two. Besides these, 
there are about twelve founderies in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, where great quantities of pig-iron are 
converted into articles of general demand. The manu- 
facture of glass bottles was early introduced, and is still 
continued with success ; that of flint glass, or crystal, is 
of more recent date, but is carried on with taste and 


staple 
the following Table is subjoined, of the tities of spirit. In addition to these, may be mentioned the 
cotton imported into Glasgow in 1816 and 1817 making of ropes—the brewing of porter and acs, which 
is now an extensive and w siling of 4 business—the 
pottery manufacture—the distilling of spiritous liquors 
|__ 1616. 1817 sand. verjaue ethers inh diferent, paxtecol: thesenaiig, 
which our limits will not allow us to particularize. 
a a : 15127 23955 ena < the cotton ea 
ee ee 175 4477 contri! ially to the present prosperity of com- 
fanse i Oe, henslan. : uss re merce ; the annual value of the imports and exports 
Ss eh aS to and from the Clyde, amounting to an immense sum 
meres. Decice, end Sorinam, | 6813 Seton) 6635Serms/ the value-of the exports from that river, for 1815, be- 
eae ny ae 3382 ing no less than £ 4,016,181, 12s. 24d. Sterling ; and 
VGrat ate wees 75 these are likely‘still to increase, more especially since by 
wt 6 pei ere ygilauete an’ ia aces the t attention which has been paid to the er ms 
% ees Dott ege ing of the Clyde to G a very great the 
£25000 O28 13540 3990 foreign produce, and poe ge 4 is now i up 
Teel@ wi, )* 5. 50193 to the city, employing a considerable and anuually in- 
Toulin 1616, . .°. 42826 creasing number of vessels. The following Table shews 
the quantities of the im of the three principal ar- 
Increase in 1817, « + 7367 ticles of colonial produce into Clyde for 1817: 
~ 
f Sugar. Coffee. Rum. 
[Br. Plantation. For. & East Barrels| Barrels 
India. Casks.| and | Casks.| and | Puncheons. 
Casks. Packages. - | Bags Bags. 
1616. 1817. | 1816. | 1817- 1816. 1817.) 1816. | 1817. 
22,000 21,000) 1100 | 3100 | 3500 | 9400 | 2000 | 8700 | 5400 | 5000 
There are three canals connected with this county, In 


viz. the 
and that of Ardrossan. 
The first connects the firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
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prietors. uence of this assistance, the work 
tn! teat and the canal was finished in Ju- 
1790, when the ing of the navigation took place. 

is canal is raised Carron near the Forth by 
20 locks, to the summit level 156 feet, and descends to 


the Clyde, after passing a remarkable aqueduct over the 
river Kelvin, Pio locks, in the whole 39. The ex- 
treme the navigation is 35 miles ; the medium 
width of the surface of the canal is o- year ay a the 
bottom 27 ; the depth throughout whole being 8 
feet. Vessels of 19 feet beam, 60 feet keel, and draw- 
ing 8 feet water, can the navigation, the 


banks having been raised a foot since 1787. The canal 
=: wena with water by 8 reservoirs, which yield 

ly 24,902 lockfulls. In addition to these, are 
and feeders, by which an increased 
supply of 29,593 lockfulls can be obtained when 


tages to the country in a commercial point of view, will 
nascar from the following, state of its reverias at differ- 
ent periods. 
In the year 1774, the revenue amountedto . £678 15 73 
1780, . . . ’ . 6236 14 "M 
7 ‘ : . S781 18 
1792 ‘Gs . 4,122.0 8 
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Monkland 
canal. 
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In the year 1798, the revenue amounted to £22,170. 1 0 


1804, + i+ 20,872,177 
1810, 40,454 14 10 
1815, 46,974 16 10 
1816, 38,361 14 10 
1817, 45,000 0 0 


This canal connects the city of Glasgow with the ex- 
tensive coal fields in the parishes of Old and New Monk- 
land. It was projected and cut, principally for the 

urpose of supplying that city with coal. It is 35 feet 
in breadth on the level of the water, and 24 at the bot- 
tom ; its depth is 4 feet 6 inches ; and the upper and 
lower levels = a place called Blackhill, where the 
ground ascends to the east) are connected by 4 locks 
of 2 chambers, of 71 feet in length. The principal ar- 
ticle carried on the canal is coal ; but, besides this, there 
are also transported-iron, manure, &c. paying a ‘certain 
tonnage per mile; and as it is now connected with the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, its utility is ‘every year becom- 
ing more apparent, and more especially since boats have 
been established upon it for the conveyance of passen- 


rs. 

er About the year 1805, this canal was projected by the 
Earl of Eglinton. It was intended to form a commu- 
nication betwixt the city of Glasgow and the frith of 
Clyde at Ardrossan. A stock having been raised by 
subscription, a survey made, and legislative authority 
obtained, the operations were begun in 1807; and in 
October 1811, that part of the canal, betwixt Port Eg- 


linton, near Glasgow, and the village of Johnston, was » 


opened, being a distance of 11 ‘miles. Upon this part 
of the canal, which is all that has been yet finished, the 
sum of £110,000 Sterling has been expended. The 
cutting of the remaining part of it to the harbour of 
Ardrossan, is estimated at £ 143,000 ; but, owing to the 


‘ want of funds, the work is at present at a stand. When 


Roads and 
bridges, 


completed, its length will be 322 miles; its breadth is 
30 feet, and 43 in depth. Before it is completed, it will 
require 21 locks, viz. 8 betwixt Johnston and the sum- 
mit level, and 13 betwixt that point and the sea at 
Ardrossan. Besides the vessels employed upon this ¢a- 
nal for commercial purposes, there are 3 boats for the 
conveyance of passengers to and from ‘the city of Glas- 
ow. 

Previous to the year 1755, the roads were made and 
repaired by the statute labour, As the work was done 
with much reluctance, and ina veryindifferent manner, 
turnpikes were introduced about that time, and since 
then a great alteration for the better has taken place. 
The principal roads are those leading from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh ; from Glasgow to Carlisle ; from thence to 
Greenock, Ayr, Paisley, Lanark, Muirkirk, Dumfries, 
and Stirling ; and from Edinburgh, by Hamilton, into 
Ayrshire ; from the same city, by Biggar, to Leadhills, 
&c, ; and from Lanark to Edinburgh. From’ the great 
resort to the city of Glasgow, the tolls upon such of the 
roads in this county as ‘lead thither, let annually atia 
greatrent. These in the immediate’ neighbourhood, in 
1815, yielded £20,000 Sterling ; and onein particular, 
the Gallowgate toll, let at no less a sum than £ 5630 
Sterling, being nearly £100 more than the rent’ of the 
preceding year. 

The chief bridges in the county are upon the Clyde. 
In the upper part of the river, are the bridges over Lit- 
tie Ciyde ; and at Elvanfoot, alongst which the great 
road leads from Glasgow to Carlisle. Farther down, 
are Wolf Clyde bridge and Thankerton bridge. Hynd- 
ford bridge, two miles from Lanark, crosses the river 
where it is 140 feet in breadth, and is a very beautiful 
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structure, built about 40 years ago. The old bridge of La- Lanark. 


nark was erected about the end of the 18th century, It 
has three very fine semicirciilar arches, and had lately 
a gateway, but which is now removed. Garion brid. 

is situated nearly half way betwixt Lanark and Hamil- 
ton. It is the latest structure on the Clyde, and was 
opened 12th January 1818, for the accommodation of 
the public. Hamilton bridge was built in 1780. From 
a sudden inundation of the Clyde, part of it gave way, 
and fell into the river about five years ago, and it has 
neversyet been repaired. Bothwell bridge is an ancient 
structure, famous for a skirmish in the reign of Charles 
Il. between the covenanters and the king’s army, in 
which the former were defeated with great slau { 
Rutherglen bridge, near that town, was built in the 
year 1776. The old bridge of Glasgow. This is the 
most ancient structure, it is believed, on the river, hav- 
ing been erected by’ Bishop Rae in 1545. It consisted 
of eight arches. Two of : a on the north side, have 
for many years been built up. One of its arches fell in 
1671, and was again rebuilt: it was also since widened 
and repaired. Eastward from this bridge, is a very 
handsome wooden bridge erected in 1803, and poe. 4 
in the situation of a stone bridge, founded in 1794; but 
which, before it was pane tek. 2h was swept away by an 
inundation. 
lowest on the Clyde. 
opened for carriages in 1772.’ The aqueduct bridge 
across the Kelvin, and alongst which the great canal is 
carried, is a very strong and beautiful structure, about: 
three miles north-west trom Glasgow. It is the lar, 

in Britain, being 275 feet in length, and 68 feet in height 
above the river Kelvin. It cost the Canal Company 
£ 9058, and was founded in the year 1787. Excepting 
an old Roman bridge over the South Calder, the most 
ancient bridge upon the other rivers of the county is 
perhaps Avon bridge, near Hamilton. It was built 
previous to the middle of the i6th century. The old 
bridge of Partick, over the Kelvin below Glasgow, is 


The New or Jamaica-street bridge, is the © 
It was founded in 1767, and» 


shire 


likewise of some antiquity, ‘haying been founded about. 


the year 1577 ; and great part of it erected at the ex- 
pence of Crawford of Jordan Hill, whose arms are still 
to be seen on the west side. é 

A reference having been made to Lanarkshire in the 
article GLAscow, in this work, for an account of the 
Gorbals, in that county, the following short historical 
sketch and description of that barony is in consequence 
inserted here. 

The barony of Gorbals, including the populous vil- 


lages of Hutcheson Town, Lawrieston, and Tradestown, Hutcheson 


is situated on the south bank of the Clyde, immediately 
opposite to the city of Glasgow. The lands of Gor- 
bals appear anciently to have belonged to the see of 
Glasgow, with the exception of a certain space towards 
the easte*n boundary, which, in the 1$th*century, was 
the property (together with the grounds upon which 
the Bridgegate of Glasgow is built) of Lady Cam 

of Lochow. That lady having ‘erected an ‘hospital for 
lepers upon her lands near Gorbals, named St. Ninian’s 
Croft, she assigned the revenues thereof, tog with 
the feu duties of Bridgegate, for its support, and which 
were collected as late as the year 1634. 

Upon the erection of the barony and regality of Glas- 
gow by James II in 1450, the lands of Gorbals were 
included in that jurisdiction ; and, immediately after the 
Reformation, they were feued out by Archbishop Boyd 
to George Elphinston, merchant in Glasgow, whose son 
Sir George Elphinston, Lord Justice-Clerk, obtained 
a charter of confirmation from James VI. in 1611 of the 


Gorbals, 


Town, 
Trades- 
town, &c. 
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of the archbishop; and by which charter these 
finds disjoined from —- of Glasgow, and 
erected into a and regality with the 


a mt prog " sir George Elphinston 


usual powers 
having become insolvent, the y was attached by 
his creditors, and sold by them to Douglas, Lord 


Viscount Belhaven ; who, dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded in his estates by Sir Robert Douglas of Black- 
erston, by whom the barony of Gorbals was sold in 
1647 to magistrates and town-council of Glasgow, 
fea apne ane and af oe Hospital ; the latter 
ing purchased one e property at the pri 

of £10,666, 153, 4d. Rnaisend deasaiiver half being 

divided betwixt the magistrates and the Trades’ 
i magistrates of 


ae Soo lane 
lands and barony of Gorbals, till the year 1771, 
formed part of th of Govan. In that year the 


village and ground, containing about 12 or 14 
acres, were into a new parish ; and afterwards 
the lands of Little Gavan and P. ie, containing about 


= 


or 600 aeres, together with the whole barony of 
earenated inean, mammnacnes 
ish of D The village of Gorbals had 
y its origin soon after the building of the old 
of G a at an early period, from its si- 
as Bridgend. It had for many years, 
made little progress ; as we are inft that 
of the last century it consisted 
on each side of the great 
end of the old bridge. These were 


F 
A 


cipal business 


respect to the laying out of new streets or erecting 
buildings on this barony. Previous to that time, the on- 
so called, was that running south- 
bridge, and from which branched 
two or three lanes, as Rutherglen lane and Paisley lane, 
Jeading PO ee rer Since then, and in 1794, the 
directors of Hu’ 's Hospital have feued their pro- 
perty to the east of the old village of Gorbals, which 


now forms Hatcheson Town, having several broad and 
ious streets, and and well built houses. The 
House of G and other i have, in 

like manner, feued the tothe west; and in this 


eae 
in 1790, 


that ci 
It has been already mentioned, that an ital called 
Leper’s Hospital, was erected here about the middle of 
centu: 


3 
a 
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as a prison, &c. which was built by Lord Viscount 
Belhaven, about the beginning of the 16th century. 
The chapel is now used as a court-house, police office, 
&c. The old church of Gorbals, situated to the west of 
the main street, was built as a chapel of ease to Govan 
in 1729, and used as the parish church, till within 
these few years. Itis now a Gaelic el, where wor- 
ship in that language is regularly celebrated. The 
new church isa han e modern building, facing the 
Clyde, to the east of Carleton Place, with a fine spire, 
174 high ; it was erected in 1810. In Hutcheson Town 
is a meeting-house for a Relief congregation, built se- 
veral years ago, and in Tradestown, another for the Me 
thodists, on an elegant plan, erected in 1812. “ 

The barony of Gorbals is governed by a magistrate 
appointed by the istrates and town-council of Glas~ 
gow, who is one that body, and under whom are 
two deputies or magistrates resident within the barony, 
who hold regular courts for the discussion of cases, 
either civil or criminal. An excellent system of police 
has also been established of late years, which has been 
found of the greatest service to the public, by the pro« 
tection it affords to the persons en paperees of the 
inhabitants. 


Lanark- 
ire, 


de Hs 


The population of the parish of Gorbals, including 


Hutcheson Town, Lawrieston, and Tradestown, has of 
late rapidly increased. An enumeration was made two 
years ago, when it was found that the inhabitants 
amounted to 17,000; but, as the buildings have been 
still increasing, the amount of the population may. be 
stated at present, January 1818, at no less than 20,000. 
See Denholm's MS. History of Lanarkshire ; Nasmyth’s 
Agriculrure of Clydesdale ; Denholm's History of Glas- 
gow ; Hopkirk’s Account A the Forth and Clyde Ca- 
nal; Statistical Account. (p. 3.) 

LANCASHIRE is a maritime county on the north 
west coast of England. It is bounded on the north by 
Westmoreland, and a part of Cuinberland; on the east 
by Yorkshire; on the west by the Irish sea; and on 
the south by Cheshire. In shape, it is very irregular ; 
at the northern extremity, there is a considerable por- 
tion of it, oasiatly detached from the rest, across an 
arm of the sea. Indeed it may, in some measure, be 


regarded as composed of three peninsulas, of which this 


just mentioned is one. This is comprehended between 


the river Dudden, which separates it from Cumberland, 
and the Ken which divides it from Westmoreland; the 
second peninsula lies between the Ken and the Ribble; 
and the third between the Ribble and the Mersey, 
which is the boundary betwixt this county and Che- 
shire. The first of these, which Camden and other an- 
cient geographers call Furness-falls, and which is still 
known by the name of Furness, is in some places 14 
miles from north to south ; but in most, not above se- 
ven, and about 18 from east to west ; the line of coast, 
however, stretches upwards of 30 miles. The second 
insula, or natural division of Lancashire, which is 
comprehended between Westmoreland, that divides Fur- 
ness from the rest of the county, and the river Ribble, 
was called by the Saxons, Acmundi-ness ; by the Nor- 
mans, rdernesse ; and now commonly Anderness, 
extends about 25 miles from north to south, and about 
12 miles from east to west. The last natural division 
of the county lies between the rivers Ribble and Mer- 
sey ; it is the largest and finest part of Lancashire, ex- 
ee 22 miles from north to south, and ‘in 
some p' 35 trom west to east. 
The 
miles; its greatest breadth, which is at the southern 


Situation, 


Natural 
divisions. 


greatest length of the whole county is about 4 Extery 
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Laneashire. end, 45; its circumference 34 miles; its area covers 
—\~" about 1800 square miles; and the number of acres is 


Duchy. 


about 1,200,000. It is divided into six hundreds; Sal- 
ford, West Derby, Leyland, Blackburn, Amounderness, 
or Anderness, and Lonsdale. The number of parislies 
in Lancashire is extremely small, considering the size 
of the county, proving its thin population at the period 
when they were divided; they amount only to 61. 
There are 27 market towns, of which the principal are 
Lancaster, the county town; Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, nearly of a size, and next in population to London ; 
Bolton, Rochdale, Preston, Garstang, Wigan, Berry, 
Warrington, &c. It returns 14 members to Parliament ; 
two for the county; two for Lancaster ; two for Preston ; 
two for Clitheroe ; two for Wigan ; two for Liverpool ; 
and two for Newton. It isin the province of York, 
and diocese of Chester and-Carlisle, and in the northern 


- circuit, . 


Lancashire is a county palatine. The duchy was 
forfeited to the crown in the first year of Edward IV. ; 
and at the same time an act was passed to incorporate 
it with the county palatine. The landed property 
which his majesty possesses, as Duke of Lancaster, is 
of great extent, and lies in the most northern parts of 
the county. The court belonging to the duchy of Lan- 
caster, has the power of deciding all causes belonging to 
it ; and amongst its officers, has a chancellor, attorney- 
general, &c.; the offices of the duchy court are at So- 
merset- place, London. 


Surface and’ ihe surface of Lancashire varies very much; the 


soil, 


Climate. 


disjoined portion of it, or the hundred of Furness, is 
wild and rugged, and very similar to those parts of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, on which it borders. 
That part of the county which lies between the road 
from Garstang to Preston, and the sea, called the field- 
country, is flat; the southern portion of the tract be- 
tween the Ribble and the Mersey, is also flat from the 
sea to the hills, which lies on the borders of Yorkshire. 
The eastern portion of Lancashire is hilly, and in some 
parts mountainous, being connected with that ridge, 
called the Backbone of England. The soil varies near- 
ly as much as the surface ; a sandy loam of consider- 
able fertility prevails in the greatest portion of that dis- 
trict, which lies between the Ribble and the Mersey ; 
this soil is also found in some other places; but the 
most prevalent soil is of a stronger nature, and not nearly 
so warm and fertile. The substratum of the sandy loam 
is either red rock or clay marle. The substratum of the 
poorer soil is in general a cold clay. There is no 

velly soil in Lancashire, at least to any extent, and no 


- chalk or flints. Hence it will appear, that in respect of 


soil this county is not highly favoured ; nor is it bet- 
ter adapted to the purposes of agriculture, with regard 
to its climate. Under the article Enetanp, we have 
given many facts relative to the quantity of rain which 
falls in it. In this place, therefore, we shall merely 
state, that the quantity of rain which falls in every part 
of it is large; that the atmosphere, even when no rain 
is falling, is often cold and damp ; that the temperature 
of the summer months is low ; that the winter, though 
not often very severe, continues long cold and unpro- 
pitious ; that the springs are backward; and that the 
prevalent winds are the south-west and north-east. 
From the latter, however, Lancashire is.in a great mea- 
sure defended by the ridge of mountains which lie be- 
tween it and Yorkshire. On the other hand, this ridge 


of mountains, intercepting and breaking the clouds. 


Which the west winds bring from the Irish sea, contri- 


butes, in this way, to render the climate of Lancashire Lancashi , 


~ 


very wet. Fs r “a 
The principal rivers of this* county are, the Irwell, Rivers, 
the Mersey, the Douglas, the Ribble, thes€alder, the 
Wyre, and the Lune; they all direct their course to 
the west, and fall into the Irish sea. The Irwell rises 
on the hills that form the boundaries between Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. Its ‘first course is to Bury; it 
then bends to the west, and afterwards to the south-east, 
to Manchester, where its waters are enlarged by two 
streams: its course is again changed to the west, till it 
falls into the Mersey below Flexten. The Mersey 
rises on the borders of Cheshire and Derbyshire ; it di- 
vides Cheshire and Lancashire, for a course of nearly 
60 miles, about 35 of which are navigable from Liver- 
pool, where it falls into the sea, to the month of the Ir- 
well. The Ribble rises in the Craven Moors in York- 
shire: its course is first south to Clitheroe; it after- 
wards declines to the west to Rochester, and the vall 
of Ribblesdale, to Preston; and soon afterwards falls 
into the Irish sea, bya very broad estuary. “The Lune 
rises in the falls of Westmoreland ; and being formed 
by several streams, it flows through the valley of Lons- 
dale to Lancaster ; here it becomes navigable ; and two 
miles below the town, bears ships of considerable bur- 
den ; it also joins the sea by a very broad estuary. The 
Dudden, which divides the west side of Furness from 
Cumberland, at its junction with the sea, forms a con- 
siderable bay, at high water. The Crake, which-runs 
nearly parallel to the Dudder, connects Thursten wa- 
ter with the sea, at Leven sands, 


In describing the sea coast of Lancashire, we shall Sea coash 


begin at its southern extremity. The Mersey empties 
itself into a great estuary filled with banks, and crossed 
by a bar, over which, at low tide, there is but a foot or 
two depth of water ; but the tides rise very high, from 
21 to 28 feet. The coast here is very flat, and in some 
places the sea is encroaching on it, particularly between 
the Ribble and Morecombe Bay. In the estuary of the 
Ribble there are many sand banks, dry at low water, 
but on which the tide rises six fathoms, Morecambe 
Bay is a large gulf, between the mainland of Lancashire 
and the peninsula of Furness. Off the extremity of 
this peninsula are several islands, the principal of which 
is called Walney ; which is ten miles long and one 
broad. It is so low that it is frequently nearly inun- 
dated. It would appear that these’ islands were for= 
merly in one, and probably connected with the main 
land. 

In our description of the rivers and coast of this Sands. 
county, it will be seen that the former generally empty 
themselves into the sea, with very broad and shallow 
mouths, filled with sand banks. This is caused by - 
their taking their rise in the mountainous districts in 
the east county—the constant rapidity of their streams 
—and the shortness of their course. The sands of 
Lancashire most noted, are those of Laneaster ‘and 
Leven. By an inspection of the map of the county, it 
will appear that the shortest route to the Furness dis- 
trict is across these sands; hence, though this route is 
extremely dangerous, it is frequently pursued. At three 
miles from Lancaster the Lancaster sands commence. 
They are fordable at low water for a distance of about 
nine miles, The Leven sands lie between Cartmel and 
Ulverton. At spring tides the water sometimes rises 
15 feet over them. ! 

In the north of Lancashire are several lakes. Conis- Lakea, 
ton lake, or Thurston water, is about seven miles long, 
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Besides these -canals, several rivers in Lancashire Lancashire. 
have been rendered more fit for hay arp than they “y= 


to south; but ‘its“greatest breadth is not 
three quarters of a mile from east to west. 
Its greatest depth of water is forty fathoms. There 


is lake is much praised by Mrs. Radcliffe. It 

fish; and the char found in it is much es- 
teemed for its flavour. Esthwaite water is about two 
niles in length, and half a mile broad. It is nearly di- 
vided by two peninsulas, one of which projects from 
each’ of this lake is rather mild 
and i than bo! 

was 


gE 
i 


romantic, or picturesque. 
in it a floating island ; ‘but latterly 
There are several varieties 
it is 
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vi : 
It is fifteen miles long, with an average breadth of one 
po les ry a ge ay A eg 
500 yards, Its. greatest depth is t.201 feet. Itis 
famous for its char. 
a Oe ay Sap pee Sm canals than 
Lancashire. The com) artificial navigati 
was formed in it. This is called the 
emreene nae 
ersey , works near s. 
place where it into three 
The whole 
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naturally were. In order to render the Mersey, above 
Warrington, navigable as far as Manchester, through 
its communicating branch the Irwell, an act of parlia« 
ment was obtained near a century ago ; and the object 
has been effected means of wears, locks, &c.; but 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal has rendered this na~ 
vigation of little use or profit. ‘About the same time, 
the navigation of the river Douglas was also improved 
by artificial means ; but this has been since purchased 
by the proprietors of the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
who have, in part, subtituted an artificial cut for the 
natural channel of the river. 


The most abundant and valuable of the minerals of Minerals. 


Lancashire are its coals. Immense beds of them are 
found in the southern , and towards the centre ; 
but none, as has been already remarked, beyond Pres- 
ton. The hundreds of West y, Salford, and Black- 
burn, are most abounding in this valuable article. 
There is one ies of it almost peculiar to Lancashire. 
This is called el coal. It is found at Haigh, near 
Wigan. It burns with uncommon brilliancy, without 
smoke, It is very apt to fly into pieces, if not.placed 
on the fire in a particular position. It is very hard, 
and susceptible of a high polish. If broken transverse-~ 
ly, it presents a smooth conchoidal surface. Limestone 
abounds in the north and north-east parts of the county; 
but none is found in the south or western parts, ex- 
cept near Liverpool, where it is met with in small 
uantity, and at a great depth ; and near Leigh 
chester, where lime peculiarly adapted for tarras 
Mafle is abundant in the south and western 
ede wey wal Stone of various sorts abounds in 
ire. Quarries of an excellent sort are wrought 
near Lancaster. It bears an excellent polish. Lancas- 
ter is entirely built of it. At Holland, near Wigan, 
there are quarries of flap and grey slates; and 
quantities of blue slates are procured from the hills 
near Hawkshead. They form a lucrative branch of 
the export trade of the county. Scythe stones are ob« 
i to the metals, iron 
ore abounds in Furness ; and at Anglesark, near Chor« 
ley, is a lead mine, isting of several veins, inter- 
secting the strata of the county almost dicularly, 
and running in various directions. ese mines are 
noted for containing carbonate of barytes. In the north 
of the county some copper mines have been wrought, 
but not to much advantage. 


district, Lancashire is not cele- Agricul. 


As an agricultural 
brated. Its climate and soil are not favourable to agri- ture. 
culture ; pk cv ‘aga giieat toon the county bb 
spread so widely, and given employment to such a 
jes portion of its inkabitan itants, re io oametsemme Aco 
suffered to decline. In the south af the county there 
are few very large estates, ing become more 
minutel “divided since ftredction of Pontes 
tures. eomanry, formerly numerous and respect- 
able, have greatly dicabished’, ind most of tne’ Garni 
who have gained fortunes by agriculture, place their 
children Wik thaliifscharetic There are, however, still 
some estates, as well as farms of considerable ex~ 
tent, well “One of the largest estates in 
the ‘easy Penh not largest, bel to the Earl of 
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Laneashire. respect to agricultural implements, this county is not 
so far behind as many other districts, the agriculture 
of which is more celebrated. The ploughs in every 
part of the county are light and well constructed; there 
are no waggons; and single horse carts are by no 
means uncommon, 

The rotation of crops followed, is by no means judi- 
cious or profitable. In many parts, oats are sown for 
years together; and even in the Filde district, where 
agriculture is more extensively the object of attention, 
the land is cropped in a very severe and unhusbandlike 
manner. The points of agriculture for which Lan- 
cashire is most noted, are the application of marl; 
the cultivation of oats and potatoes; and its cattle: of 
the first, we shall speak afterwards. 'The climate. and 
in general the sail of the county, are favourable to the 
growth of oats ; and this grain constitutes the principal 
food of the labouring classes, even’ in the manufactur- 
ing districts: hence oats are cultivated to a very great 
extent, and in general with considerable attention and 
skill. Various inde are grown ; especially the tartarian 
and the potatoe oats. Wheat does not succeed well in 
this county, more from the coldness and moistness of 
the climate than from the nature of the soil, for in part 
of Furness, the low lands near the shore beyond Lan- 
caster, the Filde, and the south-west part of the county, 
there are excellent wheat land. There is still less bar- 
ley grown, and vate any pease or beans. For po- 
tatoes, Lancashire has long been famous; and indeed 
the cultivation of this root is here extremely, well under- 
stood, and their cookery not less so. Lancashire is said 
to have been.the first county in which they were grown, 
The best mode of cultivating them is on the sward; 
they are always drilled, and well hoed while growing. 
Great attention is paid to changing the seed, in order 
to prevent the curl. The produce, on a medium, is from 
200 to 300 bushels, of 90 Ibs. each, to the statute acre. 
Early potatoes are much cultivated, and with very great 
care and skill, near the large towns. 
4rass lands. Lancashire produces so little corn, that it is estimated 
the corn raised in it would not support its inhabi- 
tants more than three months in the year ; hence it will 
be concluded that the larger portion of its lands are un- 
der grass, which is the fact. In this department of 
agriculture, Lancashire presents little that is interest- 
ing ; its meadows produce hay not of very good quali- 
ty, owing partly to the soil and climate, and partly to 

e mode in which it is made. The common average 
of the best feeding lands will support one cow on the 
statute acre during the summer. 

There is one branch of horticulture for which Lan- 
cashire is celebrated ; the best gooseberries have their 
origin in this county ; and uncommon attention and 
zeal are still shewn for the purpose of raising large and 
new varieties. Meetings are annually appointed at dif- 
ferent places, at which there are public exhibitions of 
gooseberries, and other fruits, and flowers; at these 
meetings gooseberries have been produced which weigh- 
ed upwards of 17 dwts.; and one year a gooseberry 
tree yielded 21 quarts of fruit, which weighed 28 Ibs. 
avoirdupois. The manufacturers, who generally possess 
asmall quantity of ground adjoining their cottage, spend 
much of their leisure time in cultivating fruits and flow- 
ers, Vegetables of different sorts are cultivated with 

reat. care and skill near Liver *and Manchester. 
bout five miles from the latter place there are upwards 
of 60 statute acres planted with apple trees. 

‘There are no natural woods of any consequence in 
this county, and, in general, it is bare of timber. A 
mode of raising trees near the sea, which is generally 


Oats. 


Potatoes, 


Horticul. 
ture, 


Woods, 
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regarded as impracticable, has been followed with suc- 
cess in some parts of Lancashire, which deserves notice, 
In order to protect the young trees from the-sea air, they * 
are placed in holes, and sods raised round them, It is ( 
remarked, that the-syeamore, ash, alder, fir, and pla- : 
tanus, thrive best in this situation. 

This county abounds in bogs or morasses, called here Mossesy 
mosses, The principal are, Chat moss and Trafford 5 
moss. Attempts have been made to drain and improve 
these with considerable success. 

Of the manures employed in the greatest abundance, 
and with most effect, marl may be reckoned the chief. 
There are several kinds in this county. The principal 
are the blue, or reddish slate marl, which contains a 
large proportion of calcareous earth; and the strong 
clay marl, which contains less calcareous matter. The 
poorest lands have been improved by marling; and j 
though the expence is heavy, it is found to pay well. y, 

‘The Lancashire long-horned breed cattle have Cattle, - 
long been deservedly celebrated: on them Mr. Bake- “a 
well made his improvements: they are found in als 
most every part of the county, but the prime stock is 


bred in the Filde. Among the cow-keepers, all kinds 
are met with, but especially the Holderness and Der- af 
byshire. A considerable quantity of cheese is made in x 


this county, but none of it is of very superior quality, 
except what is made near Leigh; this is little inferior 
to the Dunlop cheese of Ayrshire, in mildness and 
richness; yet it is surprising’ that ‘the’ Jand here is 
chiefly barren, the soil being shallow, with clay under 
it. ‘The quantity made from a cow, is about 360 lib, 
fit for the market. There are very few sheep kept in 
the southern parts of the county: in the northern parts 
they are bred and kept upon the hills; but Lanca- 
shire is not a sheep district. It is said, there is not a 
single shepherd, properly so called, in the whole coun. 
ty. Almost the only sheep kept, are the black faced 
Scotch and Welsh. The Lancashire breed of horses 
were used by Mr. Bakewell, as the basis of his im- 
provements ; but in the county itself, little attention 
is paid to improving or keeping up'this breed: they 
are universally preferred to oxen for the purposes of 
husbandry. ae ' ‘ 
« The Filde is the principal district in this county Poultzy, 
which keeps a surplus stock of poultry. Poulterers 
also collect the chief part of what is brought to the 
Ormskirk market, from the cotta, and farmers, and 
retail them out again at the Liverpool market. On 
Martin Mere, are turned a number of flocks of geese, 
on a certain day, brought from different parts of the 
county. ‘Those flocks are so marked as again to be 
known. - Upon this mere, they continue till about 
Michaelmas, where they find sufficient food from the ; 
grasses, insects, &c. The proprietor of the water i 
claims half of the stock that remains alive for their 
summer's keep.” alee ¢ 
It has been observed, that there is a greater length Roads § 
of roads in this county, in proportion toits extent, than 
in any other county in the kingdom; in the north, 
and north-eastern parts, they are made of limestone : 
in the middle and southern parts, the roads are paved 
with stones, principally brought from the Welsh and 
Scotch coasts. On the road between Manchester and 
Liverpool, slag or copper scoria has been advanta- 
geously used. i pa ; : 
Lancashire is the most manufacturing ‘county, with- Mantfage 
out exception, in the kingdom. Its staple manufac. wes 
ture is that of cotton in all its branches; but as we 
have entered very fully into a view of this manufac. 
ture, in our account of the Statistics of Enonanp, our 
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ry rate at which ee er aay pen mas tenenbie, 
3:9:381. Nine hundred an «seven friendly Lancaster. 
mhsirrny! enrolled at that time; and the number “~Y"™" 


are also large works for smelting iron and , and 
glass, white black, vitriolic c. 
The camnmerce of Lancashire also very great: al- 


were a tribe, whom he calls the til, 
The Pm pe their itory, under Julius Agri- 
. Whitaker sa $s 


inguished . 
honours generally belonged to the king, but were some- 
Cleats bee Dhlaake! Bele thar date. 
quest, three noblemen held the honour of Lancaster ; 
but King confirmed it on his son, and thence- 
forward it seems to have been attached to those of royal 
In the time of Henry III. it was constituted an 
and in the time of Edward IV. the duke- 


Landed the 


of members was 104,776; or 16 in the 100 of the popu- 
lation ; the number of children in schools of industry 
was 1704. 


The population of Lancashire was ey thin before Population, 


it became a manufacturing county. In the year 1700, 
it amounted only to 166,200; in the year 1750, it had 
increased to 297,400: in the year 1801, it had augment. 
ed extremely, being 695,100: by the returns it ap- 
pears to have increased still further in 1811. At that 
time, 


‘The inhabited houses were Ps ° 144,283 
Families inhabiting them - - = 161,899 
Houses building = sed Sect ee 807 
seed houses = eo . 4269 
‘amilies employed in agriculture - - 23,305 
Families in manufactures - - ~ 114,522 
Families not included in these = - - 24,072 
Males - = - - 394,104 
Females é ie a ; 434,205 
; 828,309 

In 1801 - . - 695,100 

Increfse SG Ae “ 133,209 


The population in 1811, is nearly at the rate of 38¢ 
the square mile. The baptisms were | to 29, the ba- 
rials | to 48, and the marriages 1 to 108. See Aikin’s 
Manchester; Beauties of England and Wales; and 
Dickson's eee Survey. (w. s.) 

LANCASTER, a town of England, in the hundred 
of Lonsdale, in the of Lancashire, lies in 54° 4’ 
North Lat. and 2° 56’ West Long. It is 2394 miles 
N.N.W. from London. It is a borough, the civil go- 
vernment of which is vested in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
a recorder, 2 bailiffs, 12 common councilmen, or capital 
burgesses, &c, It returns two members to parliament. 
The right of election is vested in the freemen, who 
amount to about 1000. The returning officers are the 
mayor and two bailiffs. This town is situated on a gen- 
tle ascent, on the top of which stand the church and 
castle. The river Lune makes nearly an acute angle on 
the north side of the town. The direction of several of 
incipal streets are from it to the south, the church 
and castle being in some measure detached. Hence it 
will appear, that the situation of Lancaster is, upon the 
whole, striking. The houses are in general , be- 
ing built of an excellent freestone found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and covered with slate. Many of the streets, 
however, are narrow. The most é t, as well as 
the most interesting public building in Lancaster, is 
the castle. It is sup; |, that the Romans first built a 
castle on the site of nt one, and that part of the 
old foundations are visible ; and it is pretty well 
ascertained, that the large square keep was the work 
of the Saxons. But the main building was the work 
of Edward IIL. and his son John of Gaunt, whom he 
created Duke of Lancaster. Its walls cover an area of 
380 feet from east to west, by 350 feet from north to 
south. At present, the Se pata ta to the 
county goal, The summit very extensive 
i bracing the windings of the Lune, More 
cambe bay, the mountains of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire. The shire hall, a beautiful mo- 
dern structure, and the county courts, are attached to 
the The other public buildings are, the town- 
hall, theatre, custom-house, assembly-room ; and over 
the Lune there is a very grand bridge, which was 
bailt by the county at the expence of £ 12,000. 
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About a mile to the north-east of the town, is the aque- 
duct-bridge of the Lancaster canal, which consists of 
five arches, and cost £45,000. Barges of 60 tons can 
pass over it. This town has communication, by ins 
ternal navigation, with the rivers Mersey, Ribble, 
Ouse, Trent, Derwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, 
Avon, &c. This navigation, including its windings, 
extends about 500 miles into the counties of/Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Westmoreland; Cheshire, Stafford, 
Warwick, Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &e. There is 
scarcely any manufactory of consequence in Lancaster. 
It is chiefly celebrated for its cabinet ware. The spin- 
ning of twine, printing of cotton, and weaving of sail 
cloth, is also carried on to some extent. Ship-building 
has been carried on to_a considerable extent, and ves- 
sels of 450 tons have been launched here. The.river 
being obstructed by shoals,-only vessels of 250 tons can 
reach the quay. ° Its trade is principally to America and 
the West Indies. In 1799, 52 Vessels cleared out for 
the latter, with cargoes estimated at upwards of two 
millions ; but at present the trade is not so considerable. 
On the 30th of September 1800, the registered ship- 
ping consisted of 140 ships, 19,094 tons, navigated by 
1926 men. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, is an excellent salt marsh, of about 501 statute 
acres, which belongs to 80 of the oldest burgesses, or 
their widows. In. the year 1803, Lancaster contained 
1601 houses, and 9030 inhabitants. In the year 181}, 
the returns were as follow: : 


Houses inhabited, . . °: . 1694 
Families occupying them, . : - 1906, 
Houses uninhabited, === « ° . . 37 
Families employed in agriculture, . 182 
Do. do. in trade, th . 1260 
Allother families, 4 . ° 464 
Males, FE P . 4237 | 
Females, r 4 Fi e 5010 


Total ’ 9247 


LANCEROTTA.. See Canary Isxzs, vol. v. p. 356. 

LANDEN, Jonny, a celebrated ematician, was 
born at Peakirk, near Peterborough, in Nerthampton- 
shire, in January 1719. So early as 1744, he was a 
eontributor to the Ladies Diary ; but it was not till the 
year 1754, that he published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, his first paper, entitled, An investigation of some 
Theorems, which suggest several very remarkable proper- 
lies of the Circle, and are at the same time of consider- 
able use in resolving Fractions, the denominators of which 
are certain multinomials into. more simple ones, and by 
that..means facilitate. the computation of Fluents.. In 
1755, he published a small volume, entitled Mathema- 
tical Lucubrations, containing a variety of tracts relative 
to the rectification of curve lines, the summation of 
series, the method of finding fluents, and other branches 
of the higher mathematics. 

About the end of 1757, he published pro for 
printing by. subscription, the Residual Analysis ; and 
in 1758, he published his Discourse on the Residual 
Analysis, in, which he resolved.a great variety of pro- 
blems by an entirely new mode of reasoning, and point- 
ed out the superior elegance of his method to that which 
had been derived. from the fluxionary. calculus. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1760, 
he published A new method of computing the sums of 
certain Series, a subject which he afterwards pursued in 
his Mathematical Memoirs, which appeared in 1780. 

Hitherto Mr. Landen had lived as a farmer at the 
village of Walton, near Peterborough ; but in 1762, he 
removed to free he seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, where 
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he discharged the duty of land steward to that noble- 
man till within a few years of his death. 

In the year 1764, he published the first book of the 
Residual Analysis, in which he applies it go the drawing 
of tangents to the finding the properties of curve lines ; 
to describing their involutes and evolutes ; finding the 
radius of curvature, their greatest and-least ordinates, 
and points of contrary flexure ; and to the determination 
of their cusps, and the drawing of asymptotes. He pro- 
posed in a second book, to shew its application toa 
great variety of mechanical and physical problems ; but 

e never found leisure to complete this part of his plan‘ 

On the 16th of January 1766, Mr. Landen was e 
ed a member of the Royal Society-; and in 1768, he 
published his Specimen of a new method of comparing 
Curvilineal Areas, by which many. such areas le 
compared, as have not yet appeared to be vaeasiesbe 
any other method. In the same work for 1770, he gave 
Some new Theorems for completing the Areas of certain 
Curve Lines. : 

In the Phil. Trans. for 1770, he published A disgui- 
sition concerning certain Fluents, which are assi, 
by the Arcs of the Conic Sections ; where are investiga- 
ted, some new and useful. Theorems for computing such 
Fluents. This subject had been previously treated by 
Maclaurin in his Flucions, and by D’Alembert in the 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy ; but Landen had the 
merit of removing a very great defect in their methods: 
In the same year, he published his Animadversions on 
Dr. Matthew Stewart's computation of the Sun’s distance 
Jrom the Earth, a work written in a style of acrimony 
disgraceful to.a man of genius.. i Si 

In the same work for 1775, he published an Investiz 
gation of a general Theorem, fur finding the h of 
any Arc of any Conic Hyperbola by means v two Elli 
tic Ares; with some other new and useful Theorems de- 
duced from it. In this paper, he has shewn that both 
the elastic curve, and the curve of equable recess from 
a given point, with many, others, may» be constructed 
by the rectification of the ellipsis only, without failure 
in any point ;. whereas the elegant method by Maclau- 
rin, of ppvigt ees: them by the rectification of the hy= 
perbola and the ellipse, fails when some principal ny 
of the curve is to be determined, as the hyperbolic 
are and its, tangent.then become infinite, though their 
difference be at the same time finite. 


In 1777, he published in the Philosophical Transac- 


tions, A new Theory of the Motion of Bodies revolving 
about an Axis in free Space, when that Motion is disturb- 
ed by some extraneous force either percussive or accelera~ 
tive. In this paper, he considers only the motion of a 
sphere, spheroid, and cylinder ; but in consequence of 


his having afterwards found, that D’Al had. 


treated of the same subject, he purchased, the 


cules of that eminent author, where he found it stax 


ted, that some mathematician doubted, whether there 
is any solid whatever besides the sphere, in which any 
line passing through the centre of gravity will be a 
permanent axis of rotation. He was thus led to resume 
the subject, and he succeeded in pointing out several 
bodies, qrhieh, under certain dimensions, have that-re- 
markable property. This was published in a vo- 
lume of emits Shieh aca int 780, and which 
contains also a large appendix, with,a complete collec- 
tion of Theorems for the calculation of Fluents, princi~ 
pally investigated by himself. 


Mr. Landen published three small tracts on the sum~ 
mation of converging sines, in. which he explained and 


Thomas Simson, . 


- 


extended the theorems of De Moivre, Stirling, and 
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As a mathematician, Mr. Landen is entitled to avery Landett, 


high reputation ; but he po in no small degree, 
a coarseness of mind, a disposition to contemn the 
pursuits of others, which, we regret to say, is too often 
exhibited by those who exclusively cultivate the mathe- 


its matics. His treatment of Euler is by. no means hand- 


some ; and the controversy with Dr. Henry Clarke re- 
ing that gentleman’s translation of ’s trea- 
pn ahaginoa et mr on with i of lan- 
worthy of a man of genius. _ From the singu- 

ape many ys peal daaageriy Rig fo a 
those of his noble friend the Earl of Fitzwilliam, the vil- 
lagers often exclaimed, when they were seen to pass 
er, “ There goes Lord Landen and: Mr. Fitzwil- 
Mr. Landen left one daught 


k of Peterborough ‘ 
LANDES, Les, is the name of a «Raid in the 


Les. 
—_—_—— 


south-west region of France. It is bounded on the — 


Py ie rene spdihy the Me~ 
dan, which passes by 


t, and to 

have flowed as far as Dax. The villages and hamlets 

stand on spots of fertile ground, like islands, among the 
are 


sand. The for being mount 
ed on stilts, which raise them from three to five feet 
above the for the double of keeping 
them out of the water, which lies on: the. sands, 
and of them to see their sheep at a greater dis- 
tance on.the level ground. The principal towns are, 

Mont de Matsan.......... 2866 

ot AONEE 9) eio5.0, 0), suiasnia'a 5844 


FIER 0 atin ashen diate 4398 
The forests of pines and oaks cover about 2018 acres, 
and belong in general to individuals. The contribu- 
tions in 1803, were 1,207,597 francs ; and the population 


of the department 228,889. Mont Marsan is the capital... 
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generic distinction, comprehending both 
ic or ancient, Ps ogee 


ing asa 
: gecening n or land: 
ing. We shall arrange our observations in 
cites by 


1. An historical view of ornamental gardening, an- 
cient and modern. , 
2. The object of this art, and the principles of com- 
position to it. : 
3. The application of these principles to the different 
materials employed in forming a country residence. 
in 


4, The application of these prin opr p eoeed 
materials in compositions or ituent parts of a coun- 
try residence. 


5. The union of these constituent parts, in the for- 
mation of the different varieties of country residences. 
6. The practice of landscape gardening. 


Historys 


First epoch, 
1600 to 
200 B.C. 


Paradise. 


Garden of 
Solomon. 


Garden of 
Ahasuerus, 


and of 
Ahab. 


Garden of 
Alcinous. 


Garden of 
Laertes, 
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‘CHAP. I. 
Hisrory or oRNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


Wuar is known of the history of this branch of gar- 
dening, may be arranged in four different epochs. Ist, 
From the earliest accounts, that is, from about the tenth 
century antecedent to the vulgar era, to the second 
century before the same era; referring chiefly to the 
Jewish, and some of the Greek authors, as Moses, So- 
Jomon, Homer, Hesiod, Pausanias, &c. 2d, From the 
above period to the decline of the Roman empire, in- 
cluding the Roman poets and philosophers ; as Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, Pliny, Columella, &c. 3d, From the 
revival of the arts to the introduction of the modern 
style, or what ‘is properly- called landscape gardening, 


about the middle of the 18th century ; including Zano- 


ni, Clarici, &c. among the Itatians; Gesner, Trink- 
house, &c. among the Germans; Lobel, Liebault, &c. 
among the Dutch, and the United Provinces ; Bertrand, 
D’Argenville, &c. among the French; and Didymus 
Mountain, Temple, James, Switzer, &c. among the 
English. 4th, From the introduction of the modern 
style to the present time ; among the principal writers 
during which period may be reckoned Lauguier, Gi- 
rardin, Wattélét, &c. among the French; Hirschfield, 
Grohmann, &c. among the Germans; and Shenstone, 
G. Mason, Chambers, Wheatley, Mason the poet, Price, 
Knight, Repton, &c, among the English. We shall 
take a cursory view of each of these periéds, and in our 
progress, refer the more inquisitive reader to such 
works as will afford him ample information. 


Sect. I. Asiatic and Grecian Gardening. 


The first garden on record is known to every read- 
er. Moses, in describing it, no doubt intended to com- 
bine every sort of excellence of which he deemed a gar- 
den susceptible ; and it is remarkable, that in so remote 
an age, his outline should contain so much of .general 
nature. What was sketched by Moses, was ably com- 

leted by Milton, whose finished performance, ‘as Mr. 
alpole observes, exhibits all the higher beauties of 
the rural scenery of a modern country residence. Thus 
the origin of gardening, as of most other arts, is traced 
to the eastern nations, through the writings of the Jews. 
It is to be regretted, that Solomon has left so imper- 
fect an idea of the manner in which his garden was 
laid out, though he has made some degree of compen- 
sation for this omission, by the ‘hints of what it con- 
tained. Besides fruits and odoriferous flowers, there 
were baths, summer-houses, and water in various forms. 
It was powerfully enclosed, as is generally the case 
with eastern gardens to this day, for the sake of privac 
and seclusion. That it was contiguous to. some of his 
palaces, appears more than probable, from the circum- 
stance of Ahasuerus, one of his successors, being men- 
tioned as going forth from the banquet of wine into his 
garden, and returning ; and king Ahab wishing to ex- 
tend his garden, desired the vineyard of Naboth for 
that purpose, “ because it was near his palace.” 

The next garden in the order of time, was situated 
on an island in the Archipelago, on the confines of Eu- 
rope, and is that of the Phcenician king Alcinous. It 
is very minutely described in the Odyssey, and seems 
to have been little more than an orchard of four acres, 
containing three or four sorts of fruit trees, some beds 
of flowers or vegetables, two fountains to water it, and 
a hedge as the boundary enclosure. That of Laertes, 
also described in the Odyssey, was very similar to the 
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above. Both to have been placed adjacent to History. 
the house, atid Svidently intended for use more than 
ornament. Odyss. lib. v. 112... > 

The paradises of Semiramis, or, ac 
Bryant, (Anal. of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 100, &c.) 
ofa people called Semarim, ancient Babylonians, are 
the next in order. They were distinguished by their the city or 
elevated and romantic situations, and also by their ex~ Babylon. 
tent. ‘ When Semiramis came to Chanon,” observes 
Diodorus Siculus, (book ii. chap. 18.) a city of Media, 
she observed on an elevated plain, a rock of stupendous 
height, and o> aepPR FE 5 ecg 9 formed 
another paradise, exceedii ; ing the rock in 
the midst of it; on which she exectonanlabpaiis 
buildings for pleasure, commanding a view both of the 
plantations and of the encampment.” 

Where nature did not furnish an adequate site, art 
supplied the deficiency ; and hence those well-known 
stupendous mechanical constructions, entitled the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, and ranked among the ancient 
wonders of the world. ‘* This surprising and laborious 
experiment,” observes Mr. G. Mason, ( ssay on i 
in Gardening, p. 9,) ‘* was a strain of complaisance in 
king Nébackeduesaar to his Medean queen, who could 
never be reconciled to the flat and naked appearance of 
the province of Babylon, hut frequently regretted each - 
rising hill and scattered forest she had formerly delight 
ed in, with all the charms they had presented to her 
youthful imagination. The king, who thought nothing 
impossible for his power to execute, nothing to be un- 
attempted for the gratification ef his beloved consort, 
determined to raise woods and terraces, even within the 
precincts of the city, equal to those by which her na« 
tive country was diversified.” z 

The word paradise, among the eastern nations, seems 
to have had diferent shades of meaning, as well as the 
word garden of modern times. The paradise of Alci« 
nous was an orchard ; while those of queen Semiramis, 
seem to have included all the external scenery appro~ 
priated to a country residence, * ; 

Those of the Persians combined use: with beauty. piserent 
Xenophon in his Economics, makes Socrates say of the meanings 
Persian king, * Wherever he resides, or whatever place of the word 
he visits in his dominions, he takes care that the gar- 
dens called paradises, shall be filled with every thing 
both beautiful and useful the soil can produce.” Me- _ 
morab. Socratis, lib. y. p. 829. Lysander finds the Persian 
younger Cyrus in his paradise at Sardis. As he avows gardens. 
to the Spartan general, that “he planted the whole 
himself,’ it seems to have been of a more simple de- 
scription. But another paradise at Celene was very 
extensive, and abounded with wild beasts ; and we are 
informed, that the same prince there mustered the Gre- 

Cian forces, to the number of thirteen thousand.” De ~ 
Cyri Expeditione, lib. i. Aulus Geltius informs us, 
that the vivarium, or park of the Romans, which-con-~ 
tained game and wild beasts, was the same as the.pa- 
radise of the Greeks. ‘The Greeks, there can be li 
doubt, would in this, as in other particulars, copy from 
the Persians. Not 

_ The trees in the Persian gardens, were arranged in 
straight lines and angular figures, and the ground was 
covered with tufts of roses and odoriferous flowers. The 
kings themselves often assisted, as we have seen, in their 
culture with their own hands, A considerable variety of 
trees were introduced, ig. he the plane and the re- 
sinous tribe seem to have held conspicuous places. The 
Persian gardens, described by modern travellers, differ 
little from the aceounts derived from ancient writers. 
Figuerosa, who was ambassador from the court of Spain 


cording to Mr, Babylonian 


Deen aes 


informs us, that at Schiraz, the 


| tian, to that of Persia, in 1617 


were in squares and avenues, interming- 
Tal ouk chickens of 


was a large and beautiful 
vii. p. L114. 
John 


. Turning from Asia to Africa, we find only the fabu- 
lous the Hesperides. They are ranked by 
Pliny with those of Alcinous and Semiramis, ( Nat. Hist. 
lib. . 4;) and described by Scylax as situated to the 
east of Berenice, in Cyrenaica, rane wrk sa 
eighteen fathoms deep, steep on sides, two 
stadia in diameter, covered with trees of various kinds, 
, and interwoven with one 
Historical View of the Gardens of Antiquity, 
Among the fruit trees, were eh peed 
granates, mulberries, vines, olives, almonds, and wal- 
nuts ; and the ornamental trees included the arbutus, 


Grecion 


Pausanias, we learn, that they were highly elegant, 
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. and procured to this 
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Such are the scanty particulars which can be col- History. 
lected respecting the gardens of ancient Greece. Ifwe 
may be allowed to hazard a conjecture on the subject, 
we would say that the country of Greece, being by- 
nature more picturesque, its climate more temperate 
than the Asiatic regions, and its inhabitants compara- 
tively active and frugal, paradises of the most luxurious 
description would not find a place. Kitchen gardens, 
and ornamental orchards, would no doubt be general ; 
but had any very extensive gardens or parks been pos- 
sessed even by the princes, it is highty peabelia we 
should have had some traditionary hints respecting 


‘them, through their own, or the early Roman authors. 


That their poets and philosophers had a just taste for 
the beauties of natural scenery, is sufficiently evident, 
from Homer's description of the grotto of Calypso, (Jta- 
cemazionen zur Gartenkunst der Alten, bei Her von Baitin« 
€er &c. 1800,) and from various descriptive in 

esiod, Adlian, Theocritus, Atheneus, and other writers. 
It may just be remarked, however, that their descriptions 
enlarge chiefly on the shade, coolness, freshness, breezes, 
fragrance, and repose of such scenes, The picturesque 
isa j omer of beauty, which it is not clear that either 
the Greeks or Romans recognised so distinctly as the 
modern Europeans, 


Secr. II. Roman Gardening. 


The first mention of a garden in the Roman history, 
is that of Tarquinius Superbus, by Livy and, Diony- . ¢Poch- 
sius Halicarnassus, From what they state, it can only ~aigire 
be gathered, that it was adjoining to the palace, and “= ’ 
abounded in flowers, chiefly ies. The next in the arden of 
order of time are those of Lucullus, situated near Bai, 7" 
in the Bay of Ko. They were of a magnificence o Lucule 
and expence rivalling that of the eastern monarchs, "” 


Second 


general the opabes of the Roman 
Xerxes. They consisted of vast edifices projecting into 
the sea ; of immense artificial elevations ; of plains form« 
ed where mountains formerly stood ; and of vast pieces 
of water, dignified with the pompous titles of Nilus and 
Euripides. (Plutarch in vita Luculli; Sallust, &c.) Lu- 
cullus had made several expeditions to the eastern parts 
of Asia, and it is probable he had there contracted a 
taste for this sort of magnificence, which Varro after- 
wards ridiculed for its a a Lucullus had the 
merit, however, of introducing the cherry, the peach, 
and the apricot, from the east ; a benefit which still res 

We know Uttle of the gardens of the A 

e know li $ e Augustine age 
of Virgil and Horace, generally thought to be that 
in which taste and elegance were eminently conspicu- 
ous, Virgil and Propertius mention the culture of the 

ine tree, as beloved by Pan, the tutelar deity of gar- 

; that the shade of _ plane, _ s aie omen 
of its foliage, was particular e, and well adapt- 
ed for pa Site meetings. "The myrtle and the bay, 
they describe as in high esteem for their odour; and 
to such a degree of nicety had they arrived in this par- 
ticular, that these odours were discovered: to mingle 
well together, and the trees were planted adjoining each 
other for this purpose. Flowers, and especially roses 
and the narcissus, were in repute. 

From Cicero and the elder Pliny we learn, that trees 
were generally planted in rows, or in quineunx; and 
from these onthine and Martial, that the fashion of 
clipping trees was first introduced by Cneius Matius, a 
friend of Augustus. Propertius relates, that statues and 
fountains now became in vogue. A mode of forcing 
flowers and fruits, and of growing cucumbers in the 
winter season, was alsp in yse by means of tale cases, 


History. 


Pliny’s 
Laurentine 
garden, 


Pliny’s 
Tuscan 
villa, 
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Speluncaria) or plates of the /apis specularia ; which 
eneca and Pliny inform us could be split like slate in 

lengths not exceeding five feet. 
Sir Joseph Banks conjectures, that, by the same means, 

‘it is highly probable they had peach-houses and vine- 


ries. (On the forcing houses of the Romans, in Hort. - 


Trans. vol. i.) " Daines Barrington seems to be of the 
same opinion, which he considers more probable from 
the circumstance, that the luxury of cooling liquors with 
ice was in use about the same time; these two arts 
being coeval inventions in England. 

Of the form and extent of Pliny’s winter garden at 
Laurentinum, nothing very accurate can be obtained 
from his letters. ‘It was evidently: small, being sur- 
‘rounded by hedges of box, and where that had perish- 
ed, made good by rosemary. ‘ Vines, figs, ‘and mulber- 
ries, were the fruit trees, - He seems to have valued 
this retreat chiefly from its ‘situatioh relatively to the 
surrounding country, which he describes with delight ; 
* pointing out all the beauties of the woods, the rich 
‘meadows covered with cattle, the bay of Ostia, the scat- 
tered villas upon its’shore, and the blue mountains in 
the distance.” ‘(Preface to Girardin’s Essay on Land- 
scape, translated by D,’ Malthus, Esq.) Eustace men- 
tions that the same general appearance of woods and 
meadows exists to this day. ( Classical Tour, vol.i, p. 14) 

The situation of Pliny’s Tuscan villa was a natural 
amphitheatre, formed by the richest ge of the Appe- 
nines, whose lofty summits, crowned with groves of 
oak, are broken into a variety of shapes, their sides wa- 
tered by numerous springs, and diversified by fields, 
vineyards, and copses. Of the artificial part of the 
grounds, we have a particular and well known des- 
cription in Pliny’s Epistles, book v. letter 6th, which is 
of importance to our purpose, asshewing what was es- 
teemed good taste in the pleasure grounds of a highly 
accomplished Roman nobleman and philosopher. 

«It is almost superfluous to remark,’”? observes Dr. 
Faulkener, speaking of Pliny’s gardens, ‘ the: striking 
resemblance which they bear to one in the French or 
Dutch taste. The terraces adjoining to the house ; the 
lawn declining from thence; the little flower garden, 
with the fountain in-the centre ; the walks bordered with 
box; and the trees sheared into whimsical artificial 
forms, together with thé fountains, alcoves, and sum- 
mer houses, form a resemblance too striking to bear dis- 
pute.” «In an age,” observes Lord’ Walpole, «* when 
architecture displayed all its grandeur, -all*its ity, 
and all its taste ; when arose Pospainaite amphitheatre, 
the temple of peace, Trajan’s forum, Domitian’s bath, 
and Adrian’s villa, the ruins and vestiges of which still 
excite our astonishment and curiosity ; a Roman con- 
sul, a polished emperor's friend, and a man of elegant 
literature and taste, delighted in what the mob now 
scarce admire in-a college garden. All the ingredients 
of Pliny’s garden corresponded exactly with those laid 
out by London and‘ Wise on*Dutch principles; so that 
nothing is wanting but aparterre to make a garden in 
the reign of Trajan serve for the description of one in 
the reign of king William.” We consider these re- 
‘marks of this eloquent author .as dictated by too li 
mited a view of the subject. Because the Roman 
gardens were considered as scenes of art, and treat- 
ed as such, it does not follow that the Possessors 
were ‘without a just feeling for natural -scenery. 
Where all around is nature, artificial scenes even of the 
most formal description will please, and -may be ap- 
proved by the justest taste, from their novelty and con- 
trast, and other associations. If all England were a 
scattered forest like ancient Italy, and cultivation were 


‘relates to ornament in La 
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to take place only in the open glades or plains) where ‘Hlktdiy. 


would be the beauty of her payks and pleasure grounds ? 
The relative or temporary beatities of art should there- 
fore not be hastily or entirely rejected in ouPadmiration 
of the more permanent and absolute’beauties of nature. 
That the ancient Romans admired natural scenery 
with as great enthusiasm as the moderns, is evident 
from the writings of their eminent poets and philoso« 
phers ; scarcely one‘of whom has not, in some part of 
his works, left us'the most beautiful descriptions of ru- 
ral scenery, and the most enthusiastic strains of admi- 


ration of all that is grand, pleasing, or romantic, in land- 


scape ; and some of them, as Cicero and’ Juvenal, have 
‘deprecated the efforts of art in attempting’ to improve 
nature. ‘* Whoever,” says Mr. G. Mason, ‘ would 
properly estimate the attachment to rural picturesque 
among heathen nations of old, should not confine their 
researches to the domains of men, but extend them to 
the temples and altars, the caves and fountains, dedi- 
cated to their deities. These, with their concomitant 
groves, were generally favourite objects of visual plea~ 
‘sure as well as‘of veneration.” 


Secr. III. “French Gardening. 


‘As the French made the most i figure in 
gardening during this period, we sh: 
such notices as ‘we have been able to collect of its pro- 


countries in Europe. 


‘of a garden in France, is in the Capit. de villis et cus 
rits imperatoris Caroli Magni, prepared about the end 
of the eighth century, and referred to by Montesquieu 
as a “chef-@ceuvre of prudence, good administration, 
and economy.” It contains 70 articles, recommend. 
ing or proposing eve sible attention and pre- 
detdbensen ievdetlon noth cottains a list of the planta and 
trees to be cultivated. Among these, medicinal plants 
hold a considerable place ; there are but few shrubs, 
and only the common fruit trees. This monarch had 
domains in most parts of France, and gave every en- 
couragement, as the Abbé Schmidt (Encyc. Method. 
tomes 4 and 5.) informs us, to clearing away fo« 
rests, and planting vineyards and orchards. From his 
intimacy with the Saracenic Prince Haroun al Rase 
child, he introduced many»charming varieties of the 
rose, the best sorts of pulse, melons, and the finer sorts 
of fruits. He had a noble-palace at Ingleheim on the 
Rhine, supported by a hundred columns of Italian-mar- 
ble, and containing an immense number of apartments, 
The whole is consecrated by Nigellus in a Latin poem 
of considerable length. 


commence with ee : 
gress in France, and: pass successively to the’ other auc 
Charle- 
The earliest notice which we have been able to find magne. 


The next notice of a garden in France, unaccompas ‘A. D. 1s00. 


nied by any details, is that of the Hotel de St. Paul, at 
Paris, formed by Charles the V. in 1864. . The scene of 
the Romaunt de Rose is in a garden; but, excepting 
that there were edgings of violets and primroses, there 
is not a hint as toits form or productions. 
Little appears to-have been done in -France before 
the beginning of the 16th century, when, in conse- 
uence of the marriage of Francis the I. with the 
Gatehiter of Leo the S sane of what that illus- 
trious pontiff revived in Italy would be transplanted te 
France. Stephens and Liebault pees ir Mai- 
son Rustique towards the end of this century; from 
-which it appears, that gardening, and every other rural 
art, had made considerable im France. What 
aison Rustique, may be in- 
cluded in the directions given for forming arbours of 
jessamine, rows of box, juniper, and cypress, and the 
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Traité du Jardi- 
da raison de la nature et de Cart, with figures, 
From this book it appears, that considerable 
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i , as did every thing else, from Italy ; to 
vee eree sent to study the art. He 
, and seems to have determined on exceeding, 


at least in , every thing he had seen. His 
chief work is of Versailles 


E 


ul 


there 1s scarce- 


ly # country in for which he has not given de- 
signs. His taste manner continued in full repute 
for above a century ; and to have been in gene- 
ral v so late as 1771, 50 years after the introduc- 
tion of the modern style in En 3 for the editor of 


his doubts as to how it would be 
received in France, where he adds, « Le Notre's school 


is still ed, and every rich is anxious 
that his if it does not resemble, shall, at least, 
recal to mind those of the court at Versailles, 
Trianon, Meudon, Sceaux, or Clugny.” 
Dafresnoy. The editor, Millin, meutions Dufremoy, « cotempo- 
rary of Le Notre, as an artist a 
come- 
tee The French nobles, as Hirschfield remark- 
ee ee As they did 
not en rele opamp Sr little or no interest 
in the welfare of their tenantry ; all that had to de- 
pt rn ral rem ont : of field 
sports,(to w as a nation, are not ly attach- 
Eyelhce-tnailey of tapputing eas ces of 
a residence in town. The splendour of the court, and 
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X. vol. ii. octavo edit.) Public botanic gardens, esta- Hateey. ; 


cul- ers, groves nodding at 
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blished in Italy about the middle of the preceding cen- 
tury, (Istoria Botanico di Giacomo, Bologita, 1675,) led 
to an extension of the culture of flowers in private 
gardens, and rendered them less exclusively architec- 


opened tural than formerly. Warton, in his Essay on Pope, 5th 


edit. mentions, that in Adamo, a poem written and 
published at Milan in 1617, by G. B. Andreini, a Flo- 
rentine, “ the prints that are to represent Paradise are 


easy full of clipt hedges, square dp straight walks, 
n 


trees uniformly lopt, regular knots and carpets of flow- 
groves, marble fountains and 
water-works ;” a fact which gives rise to many curious 
reflections. Ina very complete and learned work, Is- 
toria e coltura delle piante con un Traltato dell Architets 
tura d'un Giardino, &c. published at Venice in 1726, 
B. Clarici, the same style is treated of and dis- 
yed in an elegant engraved bird’s-eye view of the 
palace and gardens of S. Gerardo , at Morocco, 
near Venice. In Percier’s Choix des plus celebres mai- 
sons de plaisance de Rome, Kraft’s Views, and Laborde’s 
Designs, may be seen the general arrangement of an 
Italian villa, both of the last century, and the present 
day. It differs nothing in the general features from 
the description of the French style which we have just 
iven ; but in detail is much more architectural ; and 
fhe area of the garden being less, the statues, termini, 
marble fountains, seats, &c. which characterize it, are 
placed more closely together. Their effect, however, 
1s well ized by the exuberant vegetation, rich 
display of oranges, and other fruits and flowers, and 
by the clear sky, and mild climate. 
From Italy the taste for ing, and especially Gardens of 
—— botany, was first carried to Holland and the Low 
Belgi i during the flourishi jods of Countries. 
Dutch commerce in the beginning of the 16th century. 
This attachment to the study of plants led to a great 
— of horticultural perfection among the Dutch, 
ultimately characterized their style. We are in- 
formed by Deleuze that, in 1560, exotic plants were 
more cultivated in the Low Countries than any where 
else. This taste, which had existed among them from. 
the time of the crusades, and increased by the commer- 
cial intercourse of the Flemings with the West Indies, 
was particularly prevalent under the Dukes of Burgun- 
dy. During the civil wars which afterwards deso 
these provinces, many of the estates of the wealthy were: 
ravaged and destroyed. Lobel, in his “ Histoire des 
Plantes,’ published in 1576, deplores the misfortunes 
of his time, and gives a list of the most considerable 
country seats and gardens which had been desolated by 
the pat d botanic garden ha 
rterre an ic $ appear to have ar- 
rived af perfection in these peter pone from, 
the great number of species, then introduced and culti- 
vated, requiring to be arranged in some regular form. 
This characteristic of the Dutch style is a very natural. 
invention of a plodding industrious le, with few 


. overgrown nobles, and occupying a dull flat country. 


The Dutch have still the reputation of excelling every 
other le in the culture of bulbous roots ; and it is 
only fy Holland that a citizen’s garden can be found 
wholly occupied by beds and knots of flowers, without 
either trees, shrubs, or culinary productions. 

To the flatness of the country may also be traced; in- 
some (degree at least, their attempts to ea dee agticy 
grassy terraces and slopes, ives ges, 
other topiarian works, Whilty ‘ey’ cantied to a greater 
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extreme than the Italians, of whose architectural deco- 
rations these verdant ornaments supplied the place. 
The climate of the Low Countries is particularly favour- 
able to pasturage; and turf work and parterres may, 
therefore, be termed the characteristics of the ancient 
Dutch stvle of laying out grounds. Of country seats 
ona grand scale, they necessarily had few ; but in these, 
there can be little doubt the Italian and French. ar- 
rangement would be imitated. There are two royal 
palaces at the Hague, joined to which are level gar- 
dens, bounded by a moat, and passed. by draw-bridges. 
The one is entirely in the ancient style, the other pare 
takes of a more free manner. In neither are many or- 
naments, buildings, or statues; but the utmost atten- 
tion is paid to neatness and culture. 

According to Professor: Hirschfield, little was done 
in the art of laying out grounds in Germany till about 
the time of Le Notre, when a,sort of gallomania seized 
the German nobles, and various avenues and parks were 
planted in the French style in the different states. No- 
thing of great consequence, however, was done previ- 
ously to the middle of the last century, when the gar- 
dens of Schoenbrunn were greatly enlarged, and mag- 
nificently laid out, under the Emperor Francis I. by 
Stockhoven, a Dutch artist. 

The Augarten at Vienna deserves to be mentioned. 
It was formed from a design of the celebrated German 
architect Fischer, during the reign of the Emperor 
Joseph. Its form is square; the boundary enclosure 
an elevated: terrace walk ; and the space within filled 
with wood, intersected by right-lined avenues and al- 
leys, some covered and shorn, and others natural and 
open. Attached is a public banqueting or coffee-room, 
free to every citizen. , 

The ancient, royal, and principal private gardens at 
Dresden, exhibit nothing remarkable in the way of art. 
They were formed chiefly during the electorate of Fre- 
derick Augustus, king of Poland, and are remarkably 
confined, and by no means interesting in detail. The 
situation and environs of Dresden every one feels to be 
delightful ; but there is perhaps no city. of the same 
rank on the continent, equally deficient both in ancient 
and modern gardens, 

Almost all the gardens of Prussia were formed du- 
ring the propitious reign of Frederick the Great. The 
Thiergarten is a sort of ancient park, on a flat sandy 
soil adjoining the gates of Berlin. . It is intersected by 
public roads leading to the city ; and contains private 
alleys and walks, a large place for military exercises, 
statues, and obelisks, and several public coffee-rooms 
and sheds for music and rural fétes. 

The royal gardens at Potsdam, laid out during Fre- 
derick the Great’s reign, are ina mixed style, very much 
in Switzer’s manner ; uniting straight with serpentine 
and naturally winding walks, with every appendage and 
ornament of the French, Italian, and Dutch taste. Vari- 
ous artists, but chiefly Manger, a German architect, and 
Salzmann,a gardener, (each of whom has published a vo- 
luminous description of his works there,) were employed 
in their design and execution ; and an ample history and 
description of the whole, accompanied by plans, eleva~ 
tions, and views; has been published by the late cele- 
brated literary bookseller, Nicolai of Berlin, The hill of 
terraces in front of Sans Squci,.in which every terrace 
wall has a glass roof placed against it for ripening fruit ; 
the superb picture gallery ; the magnificent architec- 
ture of the new and marble palaces; the avenues, open 
promenades, alleys, statues, fountains, and-other artifi- 
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cial decorations in the fore ground; the archi 


riches of Potsdam, the lakes, the river,-and extensive “= 


fir woods in the middle distance; and Pg es of 
bleak and barren sands, varied but little FS) of 
verdure, compose altogether a scene unrivalled in its 
kind, though less grand or elegant than it is artificial 
and picturesque. 


= 
i 


, 


Very little was done in Poland previously to the Gardens of 


time of the unfortunate Stanislaus Augustus. 
monarch built the beautiful e or villa of Lazenki, 


or the Bath, in a situation originally a marsh, from the 
designs of Camsitzer, a German architect. This beau. 
tiful piece of Roman architecture consists of a centre 
and two wings. The centre is placed ifthe middle of. 
a narrow part of the lake, and the wings are on oppo- 
site shores, joined to the centre by arches, with oran« 
geries over. The entrance is through a carriage por- 
tico in one of the wings, to which you arrive without 
seeing the water. On entering the orangery, the effect 
is surprising and delightful. In the lake, at one side 
near the palace, is an island, which served as the 
scenium to an open Roman amphitheatre of stone on 
the shore. The orchestra was placed close to the brink ; 
and in addition to the common business of a theatre, 
ships and naval engagements were occasionally exhibi- 
ted. The theatre was open to every person without 
exception; and the effects of the music and the per« 
formances, are still mentioned in raptures by the more 
elderly inhabitants of Warsaw. The grounds were not 
extensive, and, excepting near the palace, not highly 
ornamented. They contained various coffee-rooms, ice 
cellars, circles of turf, or dancing places, situations for 
tents and rural fétes, and three pavilions for the king's 
mistresses, connected by comainionl with the palace, 

The principal private gordon in the ancient style, was 
that of Villaneuve, late the property of Count Stanis« 
laus Potocky, a few miles’ from the capital, and now 
modernised. Judging from the excellent views of these 
gardens, painted by Canaletti, and now in the royal 
zamosk, or castle, in Warsaw, they were more in. the 
verdant and simple style of the Dutch, than in the 
enriched Italian or French taste. 


That Poland. 


ee a le 


It is questionable whether the ancient style was at Gardens oth 


all intr 
Great, Peterhoff, near Petersburgh, 
that monarch, through the French artist and author 
Le Blond, and is worthy of the patron and the de« 
signer. Its chief merits consist in its water works, 
which are equal if not superior to those at Versailles. 


The principal private ancient’ garden in Russia, is Gardens 


uced into Russia before the time of Peter the Russia. 
is the creation of Peterhos, 


qi 


that at Petrowsky Razumowsky, near Moscow. The near Mos- 


hedges and alleys are chiefly formed of spruce fir, which > 


are shorn, and seem to flourish under the sheers. It 
contains also a labyrinth, and a turf amphitheatre, on 
which the Count at one time had operas performed by 
his domestic slaves. : eat 

Sophiowski, in Padolia, is a magnificent residence of 
the Countess Potocki, laid out by a Polish architect, M. 
Metzel, in the manner of Switzer. It has a magnifi« 
cent terrace or promenade, and extensive avenues, con- 
servatories, and gardens. — ( 


Little or nothing appears to have been: done in the Swedish 
is ublished gardens. 


ancient style in Sweden. Hermand, who 
his Regnum Suecie, in 1671, mentions gardens only 
once. These belonged to the court, and were used, he 
says, for delight and recreation. The most beautiful 
were those between the Palatium and Vivarium. The 
latter contained some wooden buildings, in which were 
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kept specimens of lions, leopards, and bears. As kit- 

chen ; and botanists, the Swedes, even at the 
iod of which we now speak, were in a considerable 

state of advancement, Teel, etre a the 

of the l, given in the vo- 

lume of the adn Academica. 

* Sir John Carr, and Her von Lehmann, have mention- 


ed some ancient royal gardens at Denmark, which, how- — 
now 


are in a state of dilapidation, and could 
never have been considerable. 
of - The Spaniards to have had less taste for gar- 
— any other nations of Europe. The 
garden of Madrid was not formed till 1757, 
but they had at one time two or three ificent 
po eg French style; those of the Escurial 
and juez, from designs by Le Notre ; and that of Ii- 
defonso, of which we have not been able to learn the 


a seat of en and roma ® aroyal residence, 
are in oorish style, with straight cypress 
Salar auh ostdltes cake mle Granja, the seat of 
Don Ramon Fortuny, near Tarragona, appears to be in 
Po inynew as pan arabe wrmet 9 de ea dom 

of orange, olive, and other orchards, with vineyards ; 
and with an accidental mixture of rocks and picturesque 


Montserrat, near Cintra, a seat of the late eminent 
merchant Mr. Beckford, was laid out by his English 
gardener, but is in no remarkable. 

Wherever Europeans have settled, and enriched 
themselves in other quarters of the world, it is natural 
to suppose they would attempt to introduce their native 
_ style of gardening. We know of no remarkable in- 
stance applicable to that of the ancient ce Ngee 
that ofthe Dutch governor at the Cape of Good & 
In Lachman’s Travels of the Jesuits, published in 1767, 
it is described as a square enclosure, occupying 19 acres, 
with “ covered and open walks, natural thickets, and 
rills of water ;” and, “ on the whole,” says Father Pre- 
mare, “ is one of the most beautiful spots in the world, 
in which art had taken far less pains than nature.” 
Lachman’s Travels, vol. i. p. 37. 

One of the earliest notices which we find of a garden 
in England, is in Leland’s Jtinerary. He states, that 
“at Wresehill castelle, in Yorkshire, the gardeins within 
the mote, and the orchardes without, were exceeding 
fair. And the orchardes, were mountes, opere fo- 
piaris, writhes 


about with vo wine te Acer 
shelles, to com to the top payn.” (itinerary, 
&e. p. 60.) Such a mount still exists in the garden of 
the castle inn at pereaban ne om ay or 
degrees, but by a winding . Itis with an- 
cient wa a tenigeh topiaris. Leland also 


at Mori, i ire, and some 


the 
First park others of less note in the northern counties. 


The 
. have any notice, is that of Henry I, at oodstock, men- 
Henry of Huntington's history. Lib. 7. 
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The features of a pleasure garden in Chaucer's days, _/istory- 
oan be guessed at from three lines of his Troilus and ~ 


“ The yerde was large, and railed all the aleyes, 
And shadowed wel with blosomy bowis greene, 
And benched newe, and sondid all the weyes.” vy. 821. | 


During the century of disputes between the houses A.D 1400. 
of = i Lancaster, little or no attention could be - manne 
paid to the peaceful arts ; and accordingly we find no 4. D. 1500. 
other notice of a garden till the time of ‘eary VII. rtd 
when the royal gardens of Nonsuch were laid out and 4p. 1560. 
planted. These gardens were of limited extent, and con- 
tained only two or three species of shrubs, (see our ar- 
ticle Horticutture, where this garden is more parti- 
cularly described,) and fruit trees, with a bowling- 
green and dial. Not a vestige of any part of these im- 
provements remain at that seat, which is now private 
property, and arranged in the modern style. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, an Italian published Elizabeth, 
some Latin poems, in which he represents her majesty 4- D. 1596. 
as curious in flowers. In the same reign, Hentzer in- 
forms us, that there was in the privy garden a jet-d’eau, 
which, by turning a cock, wetted all the spectators who 
might be standing near. Hampton Court was laid out 
at the end of this reign by Cardinal Wolsey. The la- 
byrinth, one of the best which remains in England, oc- 
at only a quarter of an acre, and contains nearly : 

a mile of winding walks, There is an adjacent 
stand, on which the gardener places himself, to extri- 
cate the adventuring stranger by his directions. Swit- 
zer condemns this labyrinth for having only four stops, 
and gives a plan for one with twenty. Daines Barring- 
ton says, that he got out by keeping close to the hedge. 
It is not perfectly clear, that the whole of the ancient 

at ae gene were laid out during the Car- 

inal’s life. e know, that some additions were made 

in King William’s time, and others during the reign of 

George I. Here, in fact, the Dutch style was first dis- 
played under the first of these monarchs. 

James I, formed or improved the gardens at Theo- James I. 
balds, of which a description from Mandelso has alrea- 4. D. 1610. 
dy been given under the article Horticutture. The 
same author. mentions a royal garden at Greenwich, 
improved by this monarch. Lord Bacon attempted 
to reform the national taste during this reign, but with 
what success is not known, He wished still to retain 
shorn trees and hedges ; but proposed winter, or ever- 
green gardens, and rude or neglected spots, as speci- 
mens of wild nature. ‘As for the making of knots or 
figures,” says he, “ with divers coloured earths—they 
be but toys. I do not like images cut out in juniper, 
or other garden stuff—they are for children.” (Essay 
on Gardens.) 

The Gardener's Labyrinth by Didymus Mountain, was A. D. 1578. 
published in the reign of Elizabeth ; and Lawson’s New ch 

azles J. 


Orchard in 1626. -Both contain plates, exhibiting A.D. 1686, . 


“ knotts and mazes, cunningly handled for the beau- 
tifying of gardens.” 

In a Janua Trilinguis, published at Oxford during Cromwell, 
the commonwealth, we are informed that “gardening 4- D. 1650. 
is practised for food’s sake in a kitchen garden and or- 
chard ; or for pleasure’s sake, in a green grass plat and 
an arbour.” As to the formation of the ep Bm 
« The pleacher (‘opiarius) prepares a green plat e 
more choice Pate opt rarer plants, and adorns the 
garden with pleach work ; that is, with pleasant walks, 
and bowers, &c. to conclude with purling fountains and 
water works,” Chap. 32. We learn also this com- 
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History. 
—_—— 


rehensive author (Commenius) the ancient use of parks, 
e are told “ the huntsman hunteth wild beasts ; whilst 
he either allureth them into pit-falls, and killeth them, 
or forces them into toils, and what he gets alive he puts 
into a park.” Chap. 37. 
Charles Il. Weare informed by Daines Barrington, that Charles 
A. D. 1560. TT sent for Perrault and Le Notre ; that the former de- 
clined coming to England, but that the latter planted 
Greenwich and St. lanet parks. The magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, was laid 
out in this reign, and, it is conjectured, from a design by 
the same artist. (Beauties of England and Wales. Der 
byshire.) Waller the poet formed his residence at Bea- 
consfield about the same time. The grounds there be- 
ing very irregular, he has been at considerable labour 
in reducing the parts near the house and banqueting 
room, to regular slopes and levels, and in forming an 
oblong bason or canal. “It is but-justice to the memo- 
ry of this amateur, who was undoubtedly reckoned a 
man of taste in his day, that, in the more remote walks 
no appearances of art are discernible, or seem ever to 
have been intended. They are mere gravelled paths 
through natural woods, and exhibit a fine contrast'to 
the artificial scenes at Prior’s Park, 

It is conjectured, that one of the first garden builds 
ings was erected during this reign by Inigo Jones, at 
Beckett, near Farringdon. This banqueting-room is 
placed on a point of land, projecting into a lake, aud is 
surrounded with a broad base, or platform, protected 
by a parapet wall, and shaded by the far projecting 
eaves of the building. It consists of one apartment 
with a cellar below ; and the covered platform, or base, 
is conjectured to be for the purpose of angling. (Daines 
Barrington in His ge 

Lord Keppel, and the Earl of Essex, are mentioned 
by Switzer as eminent encouragers of gardening during 
this reign. The latter sent his gardener, Rose, to study 
the much celebrated beauties of Ve ersailles, and, on his 
return, he was appointed royal gardener. He produ. 
ced such remarkable dwarfs at Hampton Court, Carle- 
‘ton House, and Marlborough gardens, that London, his 
apprentice and successor, and afterwards a hurseryman, 
in his Retired Gardener, published in 1697, challenges 
all the world to produce the like. Daines Barrington 
thinks it probable, that forcing-houses and ice-houses 
may have been introduced by Charles II. since at the 
installation dinner, given at’ Windsor in April 1667, 
there were cherries, strawberries, and ice creams, 
Orangeries and green-houses had been introduced be. 
fore, oranges having been first planted at Beddington, 
in Surry, by Sir Francis Carew, previously to 1595, 
(Camden). And from one of Leland’s poems, entitled 
Horti Gul. Guntheri hyeme vernantes, we may conjec- 
ture that green-houses of some sort were known before 


his time. 
Gardensat__ Evelyn’s gardens at Sayes Court, near Deptford, and 
Sayes at Walton in Surrey, flourished about this time. Those 


Court, at Deptford, are described as_ most boscaresque, They 
contained a fine holly hedge, of which the owner was 

roud ; and complains in his letters to Ray and Sir 

Hans Sloane, that it was destroyed by the Czar and his 

servants, whe had taken the house at Sayes Court, to 

be near the docks. This edifice is now a miserable 
work-house; and of the garden, only the soil remains, 

James 11. "Little seems to have been done to the royal gardens 
4. D. 1085, during the short reign of James the II. His succes. 
‘ sor, Mr. Barrington informs us, ave vogue to clipt 
yews, with magnificent gates and rails of iron, not un- 

frequent in Holland, and about this time introduced 


. Were thus placed in England, 


into France; and in reference to the oj 


walls which they supplanted, called Pn (Hues 


ry Switzer, at Leeswold, in F lintshire, laid out by 

that artist in a mixed style, or what is called Bri 
man’s first manner; but they are far surpassed ry 
those of the Summer gardens at Petersburgh. Hamp. 
ton Court being at this time the actual residence of the 
royal family, the panies underwent considerable im« 
provements. An é opt alcove and arched trellis were 
ane - ed aj of one Fa the oy and four urns, 

aced Defore the principal part of the house, su posed 
{Daines Barrington in Archeologi ) to be the fires that 
tany received the pa- 
pet, of this king, who most probably had acquired 
some knowledge and taste in that science before he left 
Holland. Towards the end of this century, vegetable 
sculpture, and embroidered parterres, were probably in 
their highest vogue,a conjecture confirmed by the works 
of Le Blond, James, Switzer, &e. published during this- 
and the following reign. Sir William Temple's Essay 
on the garden of Epicurus had been reviously pub= 
lished. His picture of a perfect garden, is that of a 
flat or a gentle descent, of an oblong shape, lying in 
front of the house, and descended to by steps from a 
terrace, extending the whole length of the house. The 
enclosure ‘is supposed to be cultivated as a kitchen 
paren and orchard, . Such a garden he found at Moor 

ark, Hertfordshire, laid out y the Countess of Bed. 
ford, celebrated by Dr. Donne, Sir William describes 
it as “ the sweetest place, I think, that I have seen in 
my life, before or since, at home or abroad.’ 
. Lord Walpole observes on this description, that any 
man might form as sweet a garden, who had never 
been out of Holborn. It has long since been destroy- 
ed, and a beautiful lawn occupies its place, and. forms 
an appropriate fore ground. to the now ighly cultivated 
vale, probably at that time unenclosed, but varied with 
scattered groups of trees and cottages, as a distance to 
the garden described by Sir William. Temple, would 
form in its turn a landscape equally interesting. 


The more extensive.iron screens of this sort in ae 
fingiand, next to those of Hampton Courts. were form. A.D. le 


The principal alteration of the royal gardens, men- Queen 


tioned by D. Barrington, .as. having taken place in Anne. 


Queen Anne’s time, was that of covering the parterre 4 0: 
before the great terrace at Windsor with turf Swit- 
zer mentions, that her majesty finished the old gardens 
at Kensington, begun by King William. Wise, who 
had been apprentice to Rose, and succeeded him as 
royal gardener, turned. the gtavel-pits into a shrub. 

» With winding walks; with which Addison was so 
much struck, that he compares him to an epic poet, 
and considers these improved pits as episodes to the 
general effect of the garden. Wise and don afters 
wards turned nurserymen and designers of gardens, in 
which capacity they were nearly in ‘as great demand 
as was afterwards the celebrated Brown. They pa 

ular journeys every summer for this pur 23 an 
oo their nursery at Brom ton, which Ba die fest of 
any consequence established in this country, they are 
said to have gained £2000 a-year. To London and 
Wise, succeeded Bridgeman, who appears to have been 
a more chaste artist than any of his predecessors, He 
banished vegetable sculpture, and introduced wild 
Scenes and cultivated fields in Richmond Park; but he 
still clipt his alleys, Shongh he left to their natural 
growth, the central parts of the masses which they en« 
closed, : 


Blenheim, Castle Howard, and isideed almost all 
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the pri noblemen’s seats in the ancient style, were 
laid out this, the preceding, and part of the lat- 
ter rei the years 1660 and 1720. 


Nothing appears to have been done 
in the reign of I. 


Feign, (ue 
adn ing a string of detached ponds. 
led the way to subsequent chan 

Bathurst informed Dainc. i ~y 
that he was the first who deviated from the straight 
line, in pieces of made water, by following the natural 
lines of a valley, in widening a at Ryskins, near 
Colebrook ; aud that Lord Strafford, thinking it was 
poverty or economy, asked him to own 
little more it would have cost to have made 


reign. 
ho 


ci 

the French artist w ve the ae , but the execu- 

tion was superintended t by Dr. Blackwell, a physician 
urist of some note. As far as we have 


1 le to learn, the last extensive residence laid out 
in the ancient style, in the south of En 
tlandshire, finished ear 
1730. Kent had already returned from Italy, and been 
pri ta ok ae architect, and began to dis- 
play his genius a few years afterwards, as a landscape 


In this brief outline of the 
style in England, we have not 


of the ancient 
room to detail the 
private individuals ; 
been done in the 
lead the 
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ly a few stunted ash trees, 
though stone wall is still a formidable 
fence. The gardens of Holyroodhouse appear to have 
been exceedingly confined ; the boundary wall only re- 
mains, and there are some indications of the rows of 
trees which stood in the park, which seems to have 
extended to the base of the adjoining hill, Arthur's 
Seat. The palace of Scone, we from Adamson, 
a poet of the 17th century, was surrounded by “ gar- 
dens and orchards, flowers and fruits ;” and the park, 
in which are still some ancient trees, “ abounded in 
the hart and fallow deer.” 

Generally afew old trees in rows adjoin the other 
royal residences, and oldest baronial castles; but they 
give no indications to what extent art was carried in 
their disposition, till about the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, when the grounds of the duke of Hamilton were 

in all probability by a French artist. The 

ign of Chatelherault, an appendage to that palace, 

named after, and in imitation of, the residence of that 

illustrious family in France, there can be little doubt 

would be taken from the plan said to have been given 

Le Notre, for the original residence near the town 
that name, in the department of Vienne, : 

About the beginning of the 18th century, the Earl 
of Lauderdale is said to have sent plans, sections, and 
sacks of earth, from his domain at Hatton, to London 
and Wise in London; and these artists, it is added, 
formed a plan, and sent down a gardener to superin- 
tend its execution. 

Switzer, Laurence, and Langley, mention in their 
works, that they were frequently called into Scotland 
to give plans of improvement. Switzer to have 
resided a considerable time in Edinburgh, as he there 
pepo es , in 1717, a tract on draining, and other use- 

| and agricultural im 


provements. 
The Earls of Stair and Haddington, Van wrote on 
trees,) both great , before or about this time, 
ly consulted them ; as would, Fletcher 
of Saltoun; the rietors of Dun ie, Barn- 
ton, hall, , and particularly Cragie-hall 
a residence laid out with much art and taste, and next 


in rank, in these respects, to Hatton. New Liston, Dal- 
keith House, Hopeton House, and various other places 
near Edinburgh, are also in Switzer’s style. New Lis- 
ton and Hopeton House, planted, we believe, from 
1735 to 1740, were probably the last considerable seats 
laid out in the ancient style in Scotland. 

It is observed by the author of an “ Essay 
Rise and Pr 
Walker in Trans. R. I. Acad vol. xiv. part 3d,) “ that 
Fyrines Morrison, a minute observer, who travelled 
through that kingdom in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
does not once mention a garden, a8 appertaining either 
to a castle or to a monastery ; he only observes, “ that 
the best sorts of flowers and fruits are much rarer in 
Ireland than in England; which, votwithstanding, is 


Gardens at 
Hatton, 


on the Gardens of 
of Gardening in Treland,? (J.C. treland. 
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more to be attributed to the inhabitants than to the 
ayre.” In an inedited account of a Tour in 1634, also 
quoted by Mr. Walker, (Z'rans. R. I. A.) Bishop Ush- 
er’s palace is said to havea “ pretty neat garden.” 

. Some of the largest sculptured evergreens in Ireland 
are at Bangor, in the county of Down; and at Thomas- 
town, in the county of Tipperary, are the remains of a 
hanging garden, formed on the ‘side of a hill, in one 
corner of which is. a verdant amphitheatre, once ‘the 
scene of occasional dramatic exhibitions. 

Blissington gardens, if tradition may be relied on, 
were laid out during the reign of James the II. by:an 
English gentleman, who had left his estate at Byfleet 
in Sussex, to escape the persecution of Cromwell. . The 
first forcing house is supposed to have been erected in 
these gardens ; and the first plant stove at. Moyra, in 
the succeeding reign, by Sir Archibald Rawdon, an an- 
cestor of the Marquis of Hastings, * 

. In king William’s time, kndts of flowers, curious 
edgings of box, topiary works, grassy slopes, and other 
characteristics of the. Dutch style, came into notice. 
Rowe and Bullein, Englishmen, who had successively 
nurseries at Dublin, were, in these days, the principal 
rural artists of Ireland ; though Switzer and Laurence, 


. as well as Batty Langley, occasionally visited these 


Arrange- 
ment of 
country re- 
sidences, 


Fourth 
epoch, 
A.D. 1700. 

Chinese 
gardening, 


countries. 

Of the state of country seats in Ireland during the 
16th and 17th centuries, we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted to be able to give any general outline. If 
tradition is to be credited, they were more in the Eng- 
lish than in the Scotch manner ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, inferior to both in respect to domestic conve- 
niencies. 

Having now completed an historical. outline of the 
ancient style, or what may be, with equal propriety, 
called French or Roman gardening, in Europe, we shall 
proceed to our next ene which embraces the modern 


style. 


Sect. IV. Chinese Gardening. 


We have chosen this period to introduce what is 
known of the art of gardening among the Chinese ; not 
only because we have now brought down our history 
to the time it first received the attention of Euro 
but also because a previous account of it will serve 
greatly to facilitate our investigations into the origin 
of the English style. 

The first authentic notice of Chinese gardening re- 
ceived in Europe, is contained in the well known 
« Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,? &c. in a letter dated 
Pekin, 1743, giving an account of the emperor’s gar- 
dens there. Is was translated by Mr. Spence, under the 
fictitious title of Sir Harry Beaumont, whom Lord Wal- 
pole describes as having ‘ both taste and zeal for the pre- 
sent style ;””. and was published in Dodsley’s collection in 
1761. The chief features in the Emperor’s gardens were 
buildings, mock towns, villages, artificial hills, vallies, 
lakes, and canals ; serpentine bridges, covered by colon- 
nades and resting places, with a farm and fields, where 
his imperial majesty is accustomed to patronize rural in- 
dustry, by putting his hand to the plough; or, as it 

has been otherwise expressed, “ to play at agriculture 
once a-year.” 

» But some idea of the Chinese style must have been 
known from the verbal accounts of Chinese merchants 
or travellers, nearly a century before. A proof of 
this is to be found in Sir William Temple’s. Essay, 
written about the middle of the 17th century. He ine 
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dens, yet, for any thing he knows, there may be more 
beauty. in such as are wholly"irregular, ‘So 
of this sort,’”? he says, “I have seen in some places, 


but heard more of it from others, who have lived much » 


among the Chinese.” Referring to their studied irregu- 
leciape he adds, ** When they find this sort of beauty 
in perfection, so as to hit the eye, they say it is sharas 
wadgi, an expression signifying fine or admirable.” It 
appears from this passage, that the Chinese style had 
not only been known, but imitated in England nearly 
a century previously to the publication of the Jesuits’ 
Letters, ard, at least, 60 years before Kent’s time. Sir 
William Temple retired to Moor Park in 1680, and 
died in the year 1700. 

The first detailed account of this style, however, was 
brought to England by Sir William Chambers; and pub- 
lished in an essay in the appendix to his “ evans t) 
Chinese Buildings, &c. in 1757; and at greater ame | 
in his “ Dissertation on Oriental Gardening, in 1772; and 
commended, as G. Mason observes, by so good a judge 
as Gray. (Life, p. 387.) 

This author avows, that his information is not derived 
entirely from personal examination, but chiefly from the 
conversation of a celebrated Chinese painter; and it 


has been very reasonably conjectured, that he has ~ 


drawn, in some cases, on his own imagination, in order 
to enhance the reader’s opinion of Chinese taste, with 
the laudable end of improving that of his own country. 
In his Essay of 1757, which was published in French 
as wellas English, and was soon translated, as Hirsch- 
field informs us, into German, he says, “ the Chinese 
taste in laying out gardens is good, and what we have 
for some time past been aiming atin England.” With 
the exception of their formal and continual display of 
garden buildings, and their attempts of raising cha-~ 
racters, not only gree. eT pleasing, but also of 
horror, surprise, and en ent, Sir William’s di- 
rections, especially in his second work, will apply to 
the most improved conceptions of planting and form- 
ing pieces of water for the modern style; or, in other 
words, for creating scenery such as will always resem- 
ble, and often might. be mistaken for that of nature. 

By perusing the work of Sir William Chambers, some 
idea may be formed as to the probability of its having 
given rise to the English manner, and how far the two 
varieties of gardening still agree. 

There can be no doubt of the entire originality of 


‘their style ; though it may reasonably be conjectured, 


that their taste for ent? beauty is not exactly so 
conformable to European ideas on that subject as Sir 
William would lead us to believe. At all events, it is 
carried to suchan extreme, so encumbered with decep- 


tions, and what we would not hesitate to consider pue- ~ 


rilities ; and there appears throughout so little reference 
to utility, that the more mature and chastened taste of 
ans cannot sympathise with it. It is indeed.al- 
together a peculiar taste, undoubtedly ly na- 
tural to that people, and therefere not to be subjected 
to n criticism, oes eta 
«The Chinese gardens,” wea Lord W: 4 
“ are as whimsically pai pe as European 
were formally uniform and unvaried ; nature in them 
is as much avoided as in those of our ancestors.” In 
allusion to those of the emperor's palace, described in 
the Lettres Edifiantes, as of vast extent, and which con- 
tained 200 palaces all painted and varnished, he says, 
“this pretty gaudy scene is the work of. caprice and 
whim, and, when we reflect on their buildings, pres 


; Z Chinese 
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forms us, thet abongts he recommends regularity in.gare History. 
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sents no image but thiatiof unsubstantial tawdriness.” rious sentiments of other writers; and next enumerate _ History. 
At the same time, they do not seem to be altogether the first eminent practitioners and artists. - 


poll gear So to that from the ter- the first to Milton; and the former adds, that 
race at Lowther which is altogether wild and the Seasons of Thomson may have had a cone 
ic, and i i oun- siderable influence. Eustace is of cqininn, that we 
tains, with’no other than one or two native may, with nearly equal propriety, refer to Tasso’s ce+ 
what degree of estimation such a view lebrated description of the garden of Armida; and 
does not, however, appear; it would be ce ee dre see ped Garten Kunst der 
too much to conclude, that, because it existed in that Alien, &c. carries us back to the descriptions of the 
situation, it was therefore considered as eminently beau- pga | ms Homer; the vale of Tempe, by 
Elian ; and of Vaucluse, by Petrarch. To these opi- 
‘His Lordship’s other observations, as well as those of posemcime bhatt ly added a remark of Mr. G. 
Sir George Staunton and Mr. Barrow, do justice to the Mason, that “‘ were only classical authorities consult- 
material facts and general character of Sir William ed, it would hardly be sw that even from the 
Sie Landahip, = to “It is our ee Fe ro earliest ri considerable variation in taste had ever 
is’ ip, “ to improve nature ; a Chi y on Design in Gardening, p. 27. 
to her; his aim is to change ev r. Alison seems to consider the asddlatn wip latan dle 
i from what he found it. A waste he adorns with rived from our taste for the classic descriptions of 
trees; a desert he waters with a river ora lake ; and on Pret need vinke par age “In this view,” (alluding 
a smooth flat is raised hills, formed vallies, and to progress of art from the expression of desi 
ea iy ener gm oh to the expression of variety and natural beauty,) he 
The Chinese style most probably originated in that prensa oe eget modern 
country, as being an arrangement of verdant scenery, taste in gardening, (or what Mr. Walpole very justly, 
the most contrasted to common cultivation. So farthis and very emphatically, calls the art of creating land- 
i ust taste, as the only means left them of distin- scape,) owes its origin to two circumstances, which 
ing ornamental from useful scenes. The farther may, at first, appear paradoxical, viz. to the acciden- 
of obtaining distinction among the distinguish- tal circumstance of our taste in natural beauty be- 
po nee pe ee oe eer em prec wee eae enn w iffer- 
tiplying objects, or exaggerating expression. among ence or inferiority scenery of our own country - 
them seems to have attained that last culpable extreme, to that which we were accustomed peculiarly to ad 
the object of which is to excite admiration of the skill mire.” , 
of the artist : and the limited extent of individual terri- Sol mec A (Life and Letters, §c. Letter to Mr. 
tory, and the cramped state of the human mind in that How, dated 1763.) is of opinion, that “ our skill in 
country, seem to account for their approbation of this gardening, or rather laying out grounds, is the only 
expression. . taste we can call our own; the only proof of original 
An attentive examination of the great majority of talent in matters of pleasure. This is no small honour 
those seats in which appeared the first indications of 2 tous; since neither France nor Italy have ever had 
change of taste in this country, and throughout Europe, the least notion of it.” : 
ae least, to ~ eee eee aera siete tay te Regi tiny 
i oF oath aban ps bene ere EY ren, sere 
see a cae re beginning article; modern gardening; and Addison, and 
i (Theorie des Gartenkunst, 12mo, Lipsig, Kent, the champions of true taste.’ The efficacy 
ish) i te, of Bacon’s ideas, Mr. G. Mason considers to have 
, elle. méme Vidée de ses jardins des Chinois.” been “ the introduction of classical landscapes,” h 
Essai sur les jardins, Paris, 1774,) say so in express this does not very clearly appear from his essay, the o| 
terms grottos, root-houses, ject of which seems to be, to banish certain littlenesses 
i and puerilities, and to create more variety, by intro« 
ducing enclosures of wild scenery, as well as of culti- 
vation. The title of champion applied to Addison, al- 
basen tor hed: axcellent papaeint the Sipedtater No aia. 
however, soon disapproved of such expensive and yet “on the causes of the pleasures of the imagination ari- 
heterogeneous scenery ; and ene sing from the works of nature, and their superiority over 
arose 
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icity, the i the ruins those of art, published in 1712; and when applied to 

Phe ofthe Chinese ° Pope, it refers to his celebrated Guardian, No. 173. pubs 
é‘ lished the following year. inger, however, 

Sect. V. English Gardening. that the bi Avranches thrown out similar 


ideas, previ to the appearance of the Spectator. (See 


In the concluding part of the last section, we have “« Huetiana,” Pensée 51. “ Beautés naturelles préfera- 
expressed our opinion of the origin of the English, or bles aux beautés de l'art ;” and P. 72, “ Des jardins 4 
eibdre tol eying Ss oes) which, after the ut- 1a mode.”) 
most attention w | 


we been able togive thesub- . Mr. G. Mason, the third writer on the modern style, 
reluctant} (Pope and Shenstone being the two first, ) in reference 

at variance with that to Sir William Temple’s observations on the Chinese 
but as depriving us, manner, pret “ _ did «ore Temple 
, of the merit of entire originality. As imagine, not much more a century, 

| SU Re 
should ‘for themselves, we shall first state the va. country; or that so many adventurers in it would de 
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History, great justice to his observation, and prove by their 


Addison. 


Pope. 


Kent. 


works, how difficult it is to succeed in the undertaking. 
Yet to this whimsical exereise of caprice, the modern 
improvements in gardening may chiefly be attributed.’’ 
(Essay on Design, &c. p. 50.) No man could be a 
more enthusiastic admirer of the classics, a warmer pa- 
triot, or a more rigid critic, than this author; and it 
appears from another part of his work, (Discussion on 
Kent, p. 105.) that he was well aware, when he wrote 
the above passage, that the origin of the modern style 
was generally traced to Kent. That he should derive it 
from our attempt at the Chinese manner, we consider as 
a proof of candour and impartiality. Having now given 
the different views respecting the origin, we shall next 
advert to the improvement of the modern style, in which 
happily there is a greater unanimity of opinion. 

It is allowed on all sides, that Addison (who had 
many years afterwards a small retirement at Bilton, 
near Rugby, laid it out in what may be called a ru- 
ral style, and which still exists with very little altera- 
tion besides that of time,) and Pope “ prepared for the 
new art of gardening the firm basis of philosophical 
principles.” Pope attacked the verdant sculpture, and 
formal groves of the ancient style, with the keenest 
shafts of ridicule ; and in his epistle to Lord Burling- 
ton, laid down the justest principles of art—the atu 
of nature, of the genius of the place, and never to lose 
sight of good sense. In so far as was practicable on a 
spot of little more than two acres, Pope practised what 
he wrote; and his well known garden at Twickenham 
contained, so early as’ 1716, some highly picturesque 
and natural-like scenery, accurately described by va- 
rious cotemporary writers. (See Beauties of England 
and Wales.) : 

But it was reserved for Kent, the friend of Lord 
Burlington, to carry Pope's ideas more extensively into 
execution. It was reserved for him, says Daines Bar- 
rington, “to realize the beautiful descriptions of the 
poets, for which he was peculiarly adapted, by being 
a painter; as the true test of perfection in modern 
gardening is, that a landscape’ painter would choose it 
for a composition.” Bridgeman, the fashionable de- 
signer of gardens previously to Kent, Lord Walpole 
conjectures to have been “ struck and reformed” by the 
Guardian, No. 173, He banished verdant sculpture, and 
introduced morsels of a forest appearance in the gar- 
dens at Richmond; “ but not till other innovators had 
broke loose from rigid symmetry.” The capital stroke 
was the destruction of walls for boundaries, and the 
introduction of ha-has—the harmony of the lawn with 
the park followed. Kent appeared at this moment, 
and saw that all nature wasa garden ; “ painter enough 


to taste the charms of landscape, bold and opinionative , 


enough to dare, and'to dictate, arid born with a genius 

to strike out a great system ; from the twilight of im- 

perfect essays, he realised the compositions of the 
= masters in-painting.”. ** Kent,” continues his 
ordship, “« was neither without assistance nor without 
faults. Pope contributed to form his taste; and the 
— at Carleton House were probably borrowed 
rom the poet’s at Twickenham.’’. 

The various deviations from rigid uniformity, or 
more correctly, the various attempts to succeed in the 
Chinese manner, appear thus to have taken a new and 
decisive character under the guidance of Kent, a cir- 
eumstance, in our opinion, entirely owing to his having 
the ideas of a painter ; for no mere gardener, occupied 
in —_ Chinese, or even Italian manner, would 
ever have thought of studying to produce picturesque 
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effect. Picturesque beauty, indeed, we consider to History. 
it | recognised in this country, ex. ““"—” 


have ra but little te th 
ing by painters, previously to the time,of P 

w aval both a pai a and a poet. The Continued 
approbation of the modern style, as purified from the 
Chinese absurdities, originally more or less introduced 
with it, and continued in many places long after Kent's 
time, we consider to be chiefly owing to the circum- 
stance of the study of drawing and landscape painting 
having become a part of the general system of educa- 
tion: and thus, as Mr. Alison cbserves, our taste for 
natural beauty was awakened ; “ the power of simple 
nature was felt and acknowledged, and the removal 
of the articles of acquired expression, léd men only 
more strongly to attend to the natural expression of 
scenery, and to study the means by which it might be 
maintained or improved.” 

Kent was born in Yorkshire, and apprenticed to a 
coach painter in 1719. He soon afterwards came to 
London, discovered a genius for painting, was sent 
to Italy, patronised there by Lord Burlington, return- 
ed with his lordship, and lived with him in Burlington 
House till 1748, when he died at the age of 63 years. 
On ‘his first return, he was chiefly employed to paint 
historical subjects and ceilings, and the Hall at Stowe : 
is from his pencil. Soon afterwards he was employ- 
ed as an architect, and lastly as a landscape garden- 
er. It isnot known where he first exercised his 
nius as a layer out of grounds; probably at Clare- 
mont and Esher, two of his designs, both minutely 
described by Wheatley, and, judging from the age 
of the trees, laid out sometime between 1725 and 
1735. Kent was also employed at Kensington gar- 
dens, where he is said to have introduced parts of dead 
trees to heighten the allusion to natural woods. Ma- 
son, the poet, mentions’ Kent’s Elysian scenes in the 
highest style of panegyric, and observes in a. note, that 
he prided himself in shading with evergreens in his 
more finished pieces, in the manner described in the 
14th and 15th sections of Wheatley’s Observations. : 

‘ Claremont has been celebrated by Garth, and Esher 
by Warton, (in the Enthusiast, or Lover of Nature,1740;) 
and Mr. Walpole, with the authority of an eye-wit- 
ness, has very accurately delineated Kent’s manner of 
realizing landscapes ; and has expatiated on his’ merits, 
without concealing his few demerits in his profession. - 
«¢ According to my own idea,” adds Mr. G. Mason, “ all 
that has since been done by the most deservedly admired 
designers, by Southcote, Hamilton, Lyttleton, Pitt, 
Shenstone, Morris, for themselves; and by Wright for 
others, all that has been written on the subject, even 
the gardening didactic poem, and the ‘didactic essay 
on the’ picturesque, have proceeded from Kent. Had . 
Kent never exterminated the bounds of regularity, ne- 
ver actually traversed the way to freedom of manner, 
would any,of these celebrated artists have found it of 
themselves? Theoretical hints from the highest autho. 
rities, had evidently long existed without» sufficient ef- 
fect. And had not these great masters actually exe- 
cuted, what Kent’s example first inspired them with 
the design of executing, would the s uent writers — 
on gardening have been enabled to collect materials for 
precepts, or stores for their imaginations ?” P. 112. 


Lord Cobham seems to have been occupied in re-mo- Lord Cot 
delling the grounds at Stowe, about the same time that ham. 


Pope was laying out his gardens at Twickenham. _ His 
lordship began these improvements in 1714, pee 
ing Bridgeman, whose plans and views for altering old 
Stowe from the most rigid character of the ancient 
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le to a more and i lar , are still in 
Sumean Kent fas Seeciattve gta char an, 
first to paint the hall, and atterwards in the double ca- 

ity of architect and landscape er; and the 

est bui and scenes there are his creation. The 
character of Stowe is well known: Nature has done lit- 
tle; but art has created a number of magnificent build- 
ings, by which it has been attempted to give a sort of 
emblematic character to scenes of little or no natural 
expression. The result is unique; but more, as ex- 
pressed by Pope, “ a work to wonder at,” than one to 
charm the imagination. The friends of Lord Cobham 
seem to have considered Kent as the first who exhibited 
the new style to his country, if we may judge from the 
concluding lines of an epitaph to his memory, placed 
in the gartles 
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ET ELEGANTIORI HORTORUM CULTU 
HIS PRIMUM IN AGRIS ILLUSTRATO 
PATRIAM ORNAVIT 

Mt. 


Southeote is supposed to have been one of the first to 
follow the new system struck out by Kent, by improv- 
ing his own domain at Woburn, in Surrey. He 
ede gusles, ia macy fespette well sulied to e pur 

, says Mr. G. Mason ; but was rather too lavish of 
Fis decorations. Linge weve 
thirds of 

i d , two-thi 
ighest degree grenia, and 
vel walk, to al- 


popes, vba ly at ore! and 
7 varied by ‘difference of style, 


ten too narrow, and sometimes offensive, from the im- 

ility of concealing the fence. To this bordering 
walk, he thinks, may be attributed the intro- 
duction of the Phas is remarks refer to the year 
1768. In 1803, it repeatedly changed proprietors, 
and scarcely a vestige remained, to distinguish it from 
a common farm. 

Pains Hill, the creation of Hamilton, is su to 
have been one of the next specimens exhibited of the 
modern style. Hamilton was originally a er; 
but is said to have studied nee ae ee 

improvement of scenery. He purchased seats, and im- 
_ proved them for public sale. Pains Hill, which was his 
Hf) os nw are 2 pe Degg meen ae 
by garden icturesque scenery. Excepting 
eh phages distant ; but the grounds 
_ being considerably undulated, the views from the walks 
across the have some variety, and are always 

ble. a pty nya Hone few, described by 
Wheatley, which is in preservation. 

Hagley seems to have been improved about the same 
time as Pains Hill, Spee which, Lord Lyttleton 
might } te nae ints from the poet Thom- 
who w is guest. 
tied, and the distant rospects picturesque. A very 
ell, which pasced through the grounds in a sort of dell, 
was surrounded with shrubbery and walks, from which 
the park y formed a sort of fore ground, and some- 


times a middle distance to the offscape ; thus, in the 
language of Wheatley, “ blending the excellencies of 
the park and a garden.” The trees, the distant 


prospects, and the principal buildings, still remain ; but 
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the garden scenery has been 


moved, and the whole thrown into the 

Soon after the improv 
ton, “ the Pitt,” Mr. G. Mason informs us, “turn- 
ed his mind to the embellishment of rural nature,” and 
exercised his talent at the South Lodge upon Enfield 
Chace, “ The first ground surrounding the enclosure, 
was then wild and woody, and is diversified with hil! 
and dale. He entertained the idea (and admirably re- 
alized it) of making the interior correspond with the 
exterior . His temple of Pan is mentioned in 
Observations. But the singular effort of his genius, was 


a rerun we of the — ue arance of 
a bye-lane, on the very principles Mr. Price supposes 
ouight bopentiockios sae 


The Leasowes were improved about the same time. shenstone. 


It was literally a grazing farm, with a walk, in imita- 
tion of a common field, conducted through the several 
enclosures. Much taste and ingenuity was displayed, 
in forming so many points of view in so confined an 
extent, with so few advan in point of distance. 
But root houses, seats, urns, and inscriptions, were too 
frequent for the _— to be classed with a common, or 
even an improved or ornamented English farm. It was 
in fact intended as an emblematical scene, in which con- 
stant allusion was made to pastoral 3 and if we 
consider it in this light—in that of a sentimental farm, 
—it was just what it ttohave been. We regret to 
find that Mr. Repton should attack the taste of this 
amiable man, from a misconception, as we presume, of 
his intentions, by blaming him for not “ surrounding 
his house with such a quantity of ornamental lawn or 
park only, as might be consistent with the size of the 
mansion, or the extent of the property.’ We fear 
that if Shenstone had adopted this mode of improves 
ment, the Leasowes had never been distinguished from 
— got up by the common routine of professorship. 

henstone broke his heart, through the infamous cone 
duct of a Birmingham attorney, in whose hand he had 
placed the title-deeds of his estate. The farm is now 
much neglected, though the — and many of the 
urns, seats, and root houses still remain. 


Persfield was laid out so late as 1750. It is a small Morris, 


park, with an ee walk, carried along the brow 
of a romantic rocky of the river Wye, perhaps as 
faultless as the nature of the place admits of. “I can« 
not recollect,” says Mr. G. Mason, writing of this place 
in 1768, “ that any of the scenes on the Wye are the 
least adulterated by the introduction of any puerile ap- 
pen whatever. 


As Pope and Kent introduced English gardening, authors, 


so these are the principal voluntary artists, whose 
works exhibited and established its character. We shall 
now enumerate the principal authors. 


Pope’s Epistle to Lora Burlington has been already Pope. 
referred to, as well as Shenstone’s Unconnected Thoughts ; Shenstone. 


the former published in 1716, the latter in 1764. Mr. 


George Mason’s Essay on Design in Gardening, from G, Mason. 


which we have so frequently quoted, was first publish. 
ed in 1768, and afterwards greatly enlarged in 1795. 
It is more a historical and critical work than a didac- 


tic Deion mee 5 ; 

he grand fundamental and standard work on Eng- 
lish gardening, is the well known “ Observations on 
Modern Gardening ; published in 1770, by Wheat! 
It is entirely analytical, treating, first, of the materials, 
then of the scenes, and lastly, of the subjects of garden« 
ing. Its style has been pronounced by Ensor, inimita- 

3¥ 


t long since choked by the History. 
growth ofthe forest tres; and at last the fence was res eiaeipt 


ements of Hamilton and Lyttle. pj.:, 


+ Wheatley. 


a 


History. 


Mason the 
poet. 


Chambers. 


Professors. 


Wright. 


Brown. 
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ble ; and the descriptions with which his investigations 
are accompanied, .have been copied and peed by 
Mr. Alison in the first edition of his work on taste. 
The book was soon translated into the continental lan- 

s, and is judiciously praised in the Mercure de 
France, Journal Encyclopedique, and Wieland’s Journal. 
Mr. G. Mason alone dissents from the general opinion, 
enlarging on the very few faults or peculiarities which 
are to be found in the book. Mr. Wheatley was secre- 
tary to Lord Grenville, ard published only this work, 
soon after which he died. After his death, some re- 
marks on Shakespeare, from his pen, were published 
in a small 12mo. volume. 

The English Garden was published in four different 
books, the first of which appeared in 1772. With the ex- 
ception of the fourth book, it'was received with very 
great applause. The precepts for planting are particular- 
ly instructive. On the whole, the work may be classed 
with the ‘ Observations” of Wheatley; and these two 
books may be said to exhibit a clear view of the modern 
style, as first introduced and followed by liberal and cul- 
tivated minds ; ‘whilst the Dissertation on Oriental Gar- 
dening,” by Sir William Chambers, published in 1772, 
holds up to ridicule the absurd imitations of unculti- 
vated amateurs and professors, who had no other 
qualifications than those acquired in labouring with the 
spade under some celebrated ground worker. 

We shall now proceed to notice the principal pro- 
fessors to which the demand for the new style gave 
rise ; and by whom it was, in a short time, extended 
over the whole country ; not indeed in so chaste, va- 
ried, and original a taste as-is exhibited in the places 
and publications we have enumerated, but according 
to their different degrees of talent for imitating what, 
with one or two exceptions, it does not appear they un- 
derstood. 

The first of these is Wright, who seems to have 
been in some repute at the time of Kent’s death. . His 
birth and education, Mr.'G. Mason informs us, ‘* were 
above plebeian ; he understood drawing, and sketched 
plans of his designs; but never contracted for work, 
which might occasion his not being applied to by those 
who consider nothing so much as having trouble taken 
off their hands.” At Becket, the seatof Lord Barring- 
ton, he produced an admired effect on a lawn ; and at 
Stoke near Bristol, he is supposed to have decorated a 
copse wood with roses in the manner advised in the 
fourth book of the English Garden. He also designed 
the terrace walk and river at Oatlands, both deservedly 
admired ; the latter being not unfrequently mistaken 
for the Thames itself. 

The next professor, in the order of time, is the cele. 
brated Mr. Brown. He was bred a kitchen gardener 
at a small place near Woodstock in Oxfordshire; and 
was afterwards head gardener at Stowe till1750. He was 
confined (see Beauties of England and Wales, Bucks,) 
to the kitchen garden, by Lord Cobham, who, however, 
afterwards recommended him to the Duke of Grafton 
at Wakefield Lodge, Northamptonshire, where he di- 
rected the formation of a large lake, which laid the 
foundation of his fame and fortune. Lord Cobham af- 
terwards procured for him the situation of royal gar- 
dener at Hampton Court and Windsor. . He now at- 
tained the summit of his popularity. The fashion of 
employing him continued, says Mr. G. Mason, not on~ 
ly to 1768, but to the time of his death, many years af- 
terwards. Mr. Repton has given a list of his, principal 
works, among which Croome and. Fisherwick are the 
two largest new places which he formed, including at 
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Croome the mansion and offices, as well as the grounds. 
The places he altered are beyond all reckoning: Im- 
provement was the passion*of the day ;~*and there was 
scarcely a country gentleman who did rigt, on some 
occasion or other, consult the royal gardener. Mason, 
the poet, praises this artist, and Lord Walpole apolo- 
gises for not praising him. Daines Barrington says, 
** Kent hath been succeeded by Brown, who hath un- 
doubtedly great merit in laying out pleasure grounds ; 
but I conceive that, in some of his plans, I see rather 
traces of the kitchen gardener of old Stowe, than of 
Poussin or Claude Lorrain. I could wish therefore 
that Gainsborough gave the design, and that Brown 
executed.’? The works and memory,of Brown have 
been severely attacked by Mr. Knight and Mr. Price, 
and strenuously defended by Mr. Repton, who styles 
him his great self-taught predecessor. “ Brown,” ob-« 
serves Mr. G. Mason, “ always appeared to myself in 
the light of an egregious mannerist ; who, from having 
acquired a facility in shaping surfaces, grew fond of 
exhibiting that talent, without due regard to nature, 
and left marks of his intrusion wherever he went. His 
new plantations were generally void of genius, taste, 
and propriety ; but I 4 seen instances of his ma-« 
naging old ones much better. He made a view to Che-« 
ney’s church, from Latimer, (Bucks) as natural and pic- 
turesque as can well be imagined. Yet at the same 
place, he had stuffed a very narrow vale, by the side of 
an artificial river, with those crowded circular clumps 
of firs alone, that Mr. Price attributes to him. The in. 
congruity of this plan struck most of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, but was defended by the artist himself un- 

er shelter of the epithet playful—totally misapplied.” 
(Essay on Design, p. 130, 2d edit. 1795.) 

That Brown must have possessed considerable ta« 
lents, the extent of his reputation abundantly proves ; 
but that he was imbued with much of that taste for 
picrameeane beauty which distinguished the works of 

ent, Hamilton, and Shenstone, we think, will hardly 
be asserted by any one who has observed attentively 
such places as are known to be his, creations. What- 
ever be the extent or character of the surface, they are all 
surrounded by a narrow belt, and the space within is 
distinguished by numbers.of round or oval clumps, and 
a reach or two of a tame river on different levels. This 
description, in short, will apply to almost every place 
in Britain laid out from the time (about 1740) when the 
passion commenced for new modelling country seats, to 
about 1785 or 1790, when it in a great measure ceas- 
ed. The leading outline of this plan of improvement 
was easily recollected, and easily applied ; the great de- 
mand produced abundance of artists ; and the general 
appearance of the country so rapidly changed under 
their operations, that in 1772, Sir William Chambers 
declared, that_if the mania were not. checked, in a few 
years longer there would not be found three trees in a 
line from the Land’s-end to the Tweed. Brown, it is 


— 


said, never went out of England, but he sent pupils and © 


plans to Scotland and Ireland ; and Paulowsky, a seat 
of the late Emperor Paul, near Petersburgh, is said to 
be from his design. Potemkin’s gardener, Gould, was 
also one of his pupils, Brown, as far as we have learn- 
ed, could not draw, but had assistants, who made out 


plans of what he intended. He generally contracted — 


for the execution of the work. _ ; d 
The immediate successor of Brown, was his nephew, 


Mr, Holland, who was more employed as an architect 
than as a landscape gardener; though he generally di- 
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rected the disposition of the grounds when he wasem~ _ 
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years ago; and, till a sort of de- 
of taste took ten or twelve 
tensively consulted. Though at 
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each other, On the whole, however, we have no hesi- 


supported the credit of this country for taste in laying 


out 
it may be true, that “ in all liberal arts, the 
merit of transcendant genius, not the herd of pretend- 
edd what tadkctiees moatenie 
laying out » Ww uctions necessarily 
Tiiedl iefcenen.on the face of a coun- 
it i epee peniniae eiheewine aftheactadk tate 
from the effect which is produced. This 
_ forty years ago, when clumps and belts 
every horizon, could never be mistaken for 
professors as Kent, or such au- 
The truth is, as we 
such was the rage for improve- 
demand for artists of genuine taste ex- 
; and, as it is usual in such 
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all from one material, wood; 
but the modern style, as now d ed, had only three 
forms, a clump, a belt, and a single tree. Place the 
belt in the circumference, and distribute the clu and 
soaie sites within, and all that respects wood in one 
of places is finished. The professor required ne 
further examination of the ground, than what was ne- 
cessary to take the levels for forming a piece of water, 
which water uniformly assumed one and charac- 
ter, and differed no more in different situations, than 
did the belt or the clump. So entirely mechanical had 
the art become, that any one might have guessed what 
would be the plan given by the professor before he 
r. Price actually gives an in 
stance in which this was done. The activity of this 
false taste was abated in England before our time ; 
but we have seen in Scotland, | ene the years 1795 
and 1805, we believe, above a hundred of such plans, 
in part formed by local artists, and in by an Eng- 
lish professor, ie was in the habit of making annual 
journies in the north, taking orders for plans, which he 

drawn on his return home, not one of which dif- 

from the rest in any thing but magnitude.* 

The good sense of the country soon revolted at such 
monotonous productions; and proprietors were ridi- 
culed for ing immense sums in destroying old 
avenues and woods, and planting in their room young 
clumps, for no other reason than that it was the fashion 
to do so. hig oy this account, and partly because 
almost wy - in England had been metamor- 
phosed, an t lassitude had ensued which always 
succeeds over exertion, the career of improvement 
slackened its pace in England about the year 1780. 
Various causes contributed to diminish its course, till 
the almost decisive blow given by Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Price in 1794. 


The first symptoms of dis bation that were ven- Change of 
tured to be uttered gninst, the degradation of the new taste.” 


taste, to be contained in an epistolary novel, en- 
titled Vilage Memoirs, published in‘! 775, in which the 
yp of gardening are satirized under the name of 

r. Layout. <A better. taste, however, than that of 
Mr. Layout is acknowledged to exist, which the author 
states “ Shenstone and nature to have brought us ac- 
quainted with.” Most of the large gardens are said to 
be laid out by some general un er, “ who intro- 
duces the same objects at the same distances in all.” 
P. 143. The, tion of Girardin De la composition 
des paysages, ou des moyens d'embellir la nature autour 
des Habitations, en joignant Cagréable a Sutile, &c. ac« 
companied with an excellent historical preface by Da- 
niel Malthus, . in 1783, must have had considerab.e 
influence in purifying the taste of its readers. A poem 
in ’s collection, entitled, Some Thoughts om 
Building and Planting, addressed to Sir James Lowther, 
Bart. published in the same year, and in which the poet 
recommends, that 


«* Fashion will not the works direct, 
But reason be the architect,” 


must have had some effect. But the Essay on Prints, 


Theke plans’ were, in general, mounted on linen, which he regularly purchased in pieces of some hundreds of yards at a time, 
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History. and the various picturesque tours of Gilpin, published 
at different intervals from 1768 to 1790, had the prin- 
cipal influence on persons of taste. The beauties of 
light and shade, outline, grouping, and other in 
dients of picturesque beauty, were never before exhibi- 
ted to the English public in popular writings. These 
works were eagerly read, and brought about that gene- 
ral study of drawing and yp ey landscape among 
the then rising eration, which has ever since pre- 
vailed ; and will do more perhaps than any other class 
of studies, towards forming a taste for the harmony and 
connection of natural scenery, the only secure antidote 
to the revival of the distinctness and monotony which 
characterize that which we have been con ing. 
The coup-de-main, however, has been given to this sys- 
tem by the works of Mr. Knight and Mr. Price, above 
mentioned. Their effect -has gradual but certain ; 
- for, though at first they were violently opposed by profes- 
sors and periodical critics, yet they have carried con- 
viction to all men of taste; and even, as we have be- 
fore stated, have converted Mr. Repton himself. The 
object of The Landscape, a didactic poem, is to teach 
the art of creating scenery, more congruous and pictu- 
resque than what is met with in that “ tiresome and 
monotonous scene called pleasure ground.” Mr. Price’s 
Essay on the Picturesque, and on the use of studying 
Pictures, with a view to the improvement of real Land- 
scape, is written with the same intention ; but, as might 
be expected from a prose work, enters on the subject 
much more at length. In order to discover “ whether 
the present system of improving is founded on any 
just principles of taste,” Mr. Price begins by inquiring, 
. « whether there is any standard, to which, in -point of 
grouping and of general composition, works of this sort 
ean be referred; any authority higher than that of the 
persons, who have gained the most general and popu- 
lar reputation by those works, and whose method of 
conducting them has had the most extensive influence 
on the general taste??? This standard (which it will be 
recollected by the candid reader, is desired only for 
what relates to grouping and composition, not to utility 
and convenience, as some have unfairly asserted, ) Mr. 
Price finds in the productions “ of those great artists, 
who have most diligently studied the beauties of na- 
ture, both in their grandest and most general effects, 
and in their minutest detail ; who have observed e 
variety of form and of colour ; have been able to select 
and combine; and then, by the magic of their art, to 
fix upon the canvass all these various beauties.” . Mr. 
Price recommends the study of the principles of paint- 
ing, “not to the exclusion of nature, but as an assist- 
ant in the study of her works.’ He points out and 
illustrates two kinds of beauty in landscape; the one 
the picturesque, characterized by roughness, abrupt- 
ness, and sudden variation; the other beauty in the 
more general acceptation, characterized by smoothness, 
undulations, intermixed with a certain degree of rough- 
ness and ee ee intricacy and Hin? 
e choice of by Claude in his land- 


Gilpin. 


Knight and 
Price. 


Such beauty was 
scapes, and such, he thinks, particularly adapted to the 
embellishment of artificial scenery. These principles 


are applied by Mr. Price in a very masterly manner, to 
wood, water, and buildings. 

When the works of these gentlemen were published, 
they were opposed by professors, by a numerous class. 
of mankind who hate innovation, and with whom 
* whatever is is right,” including perhaps some men of 
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taste, who had not a sense of the picturesque, or had Hl 
mistaken the object of the bqok. cae ; 
The first answer to Mr. Prite’s work, wasg-letter by Professors, 
= ag — in which nonce obliges us to State, that 
r. R. mi is antagonist’s meaning, : 
the study of pictures with that of the Repton, — 


by confounding 
study of the principles of painting. Mr. Price pub- WF: 


lished an able answer to this uction, which, he in- 
forms us, was even more read than the ee essay. 

Two anonymous poems of no merit e their ap- : 

‘ance, as satires on The i 4 

pe res of = pring ; bea of an Essay on the . 

zcturesque, &c; by Mr. Marshall, was published in 
1795. There can scarcely be any thing more violent pola 
than this publication, One reason for his not approving 
of the essay on a nei. Aa ene t 
by his remarks on, the same subject, and on 9g ting ; ; 
the fact being, as we have already more than once : 
stated, and wish strongly to impress on the reader’s 
mind, that a taste for the picturesque is not so natural : 
as a taste for what is ap a grand, comic, or affecting, 
but requires a certain degree of previous study or pre- 
paration,—this preparation Mr. Marshall is evidently 
not furnished with. 

Among the second class, or those with whom ** what- Critics., 
ever is is right,” I shall just mention the periodical cris : 
tics, who, in reviewing these works, brought forward q 
all sorts of reasons against the use of the study of pic- 
tures, and deny (with truth perhaps as to themselves) 4 
the distinct character of the picturesque. Mr. Price 
they treat as “a mere visionary amateur,” and Mr. y 
Knight as “ a Grub-street poet, who has probably no ‘ 
other garden than the pot of mint before his windows.” 

The vague opinion of a great mass of country 
tlemen, tourists, and temporary authors, may be ) 
included, who, taking the word picturesque in its ex- 
treme sense, and supposing it intended to regulate what ‘ 
was useful, as well as what was ornamental, concluded 
that Mr. Price’s object was to destroy all comfort and 
neatness in country seats, and reduce them to mere por 
tions of dingle or jungle scenery. Such opinions we have ‘ 
frequently heard expressed by men, in other respects | 
of good sense. Even continental authors have imbibed § 
and disseminated similar exaggerations. ‘“ Egarés par c ; 

f 
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Gilpin, que a cherché ses V. én diverses pare 

ties de Anglers et So #seens araleneaae des veiles, 

pour y assujeter le genre pittoresque et romantique, ils 
ont pris l'occasion pour demander que V’art fit totale« ‘ 
ment banni des jardins. Ils adoptent le pittoresque 

d’un Salvator Rosa dans les paysages, comme le vrai na- 
ture dans l’art de faire des jardins, et on rejetté comme 4a 
un asservisement a ce méme art, toutes les régles qu'un 
Bridgewater (Bridgeman?) et un Brown avoient pub-— 

liées dans ce genre.” (Description Pittoresque des Jar- 

dins, du géut le plus moderne. Leipsig, 1802. Seeé also | 
Tubinger aschenbuch, fiir nature und Gartenfreunde, | 
1798, p. 194.) Of enlightened and liberal minds, who 
have in some degree opposed Mr. Price’s principles, we 
can only instance the late Mr. Wyndham, who, im a let- Wyndham, — 
ter to Mr. Repton, (Mr. Repton was at one period se« q 
cretary to Mr. Wyndham, when that gentleman was in 

office, ) written after the publication of his defence, com 

bats, not the works of Mr. Price, but the popular objec- 

tions to the supposed desire we age Nett thing : 

to the picturesque. ‘The writers of this school,” he <q 
observes, ‘“ shew evidently that they do not trace with gi 
any success the causes of their pleasure. Does the 
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that we receive from the view of parks and 
ae ane their several 
would to advan in a pice 
beaut in nature, ies ine 

in a painting; as 
flocks of deer. Saenaetitice ae 
ing to do with the purposes of habita- 
‘. Ley pe Se Rosa. Are we 

ive In eaves insborough’s Cou 
picturesque ees ees ; 
ren to go in rags? No one will stand by 
doctrine ; nor they exhibit it in any distinct 
shape at all, but only take credit for their attachment 
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consequences which they can never venture to avow. 
If they do not say so, the whole is a question of how 
much or how little, which, without the instances before 
you, can never. be decided.” “Places are not to be 
laid out with a view to their ce in a picture, 
but to their use, and the enjoyment of them in real fife ; 
and their conformity to these purposes, is that which 
constitutes their true beauty. With this view, gravel 
walks, and neat mown lawns, and, in some situations, 


es 

i the latter part of it which we 
entire, it is impossible to avoid suspect- 
ing, either that is a culpable obscurity in the 
works referred to, or that Mr. Wyndham had not suf- 
perused them. We are inclined to 
believe that there is some truth in both suppositions. 
We have no hesitation, however, both from a mature 
i of these 


to congruity and 


utility, are as distinct as can well be expected in a poem. 
Mr. Price never entered on that subject. His works say, 
“Your object is to produce beautifi wea word at least 
this is one object of your exertions. But you pro- 
a i ones. The beauty of your scenes 
is not of so high a kind as that of nature. Examine 

i To aid you in this examination, con- 
sult the opinions of those who have gone before you in 
the same study. Consult the works of painters, and 
learn the principles which guided them in their com- 


do. Connect your masses 
In short, apply their principles of paint- 
ing w er you in any imitation of nature, for 
the principles of nature and of painting are the same. 
Are we to apply them in every case? Are we to ne- 
glect regular beauty and utility? Certainly not, that 
would be inconsistent with common sense.” 
We next present the opinion of Mr. Stewart on the 
same as given incidentally in his philosophical 
isqui om the beautiful. (Essays, 1810. p. 285.) 
“ As to the application of the knowledge thus acqui- 
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red from the study of paii , to the improvement 
of natural landseape, I have:no doubt, that to a supe. 
rior understanding and taste, like those of Mr. Price, 
it may often suggest very useful hints; but if recog. 
nised as the stan to which the ultimate appeal is 
to be made, it would infallibly cover the face of the 
country with a new and systematical species of affec- 
tation, not less remote than that of Brown, from the 
style of gardening which he wishes to recommend,’’— 
* let painting be allowed its due praise in quickening 
our attention to the beauties of nature; in multiplying 
our resources for their farther embellishment; and in 
holding up a standard, from age to age, to correct the 
caprices of fashionable innovations; but let our taste 
for these beauties be chiefly formed on the study of na« 
ture herself; nor let us ever forget so far what is due 
to her indisputable and salutary prerogative, as to at- 
tempt an encroachment upon it by laws, which de- 
rive the whole of their validity from her own sanction,” 
287. 

We shall conclude by remarking, that, however indi- 
viduals have differed as to the theory of Mr. Price and 
Mr. Knight, yet all agree in admiring their respective 
seats; Mr. Knight's entirely, and Mr. Price's in great 
part improved by himself, without professional assist- 
ance. Nature has certainly done much for each, and 
especially for that of Mr. Knight ; but in both the ge- 
nius loci has been so happil » 20d cas that the 
rations of art have greatly heightened the natural ex~ 
pression of each, while a strict attention to convenience 
and use has not been forgotten in either situation. 
(See @ Description of these Seats in Mr. Repton onthe ap- 
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and Mr. 
Knight. 


proaching changes of taste in Landscape Gardening and 


Architecture. 8vo. 1810.) 

If we have dwelt longer on the writings of these au« 
thors, it is because we consider a knowledge of them 
of the greatest importance, not only to the introduc. 
tion of a better taste than has hitherto been displayed, 
even in the comparatively chaste periods of Kent, Shen- 
stone, and Hamilton ; but, as Mr. Stewart has express. 
ed, as leading to studies which shall “ hold up a stand« 
ard from age to age, to correct the caprices of fashionae 
ble innovations.” 

The general taste for drawing, as already remarked, 
in the present generation, and the late frequent prac« 
tice of making tours to the more picturesque parts of 


the island, have co-operated with Mr. Price’s work, in. 


refining the taste of the higher classes. Mr. Knight's 
learned and comprehensive “ Analytical Enquiry -into 
the Principles of Taste ;” Mr. Alison’s beautiful and 
profound essay on the same subject; and the Philoso- 
phical Essays on Beauty by Mr. Stewart, have un- 
doubtedly had considerable influence. The necessity 
of economising income has enforced the maxim, that 
* from truth and use all beauties flow ;” so that, as Mr, 
Repton observes, the characteristic of the present im- 
proved taste may be said to be “ a just sense of general 
ulilily.”” 

We confess, however, that this refined taste is by 
no means of a nature impelling to action; for, partly 
from a fear of doing mischief, and partly from the 
great attention, during the last twenty years, to war 
and agriculture, less has been done in beautifying 
country seats, or improving their scenery, as scene« 
ry, than appears to have been the case for at least 
two centuries before. Horticulture, and continental 
travelling, seem now to take the place of war and 
farming ; and so very little has been done since the 
late political changes in Europe, that Mr. Repton, 
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in his Fragments, published in 1817, expresses his 
doubts whether landscape gardening may not become 
one of the artes perdita. He observes also, that’ war, 
and war taxes, have depressed the spirit of elegant im- 

rovement—that the sudden acquisition of riches, by 
individuals, has divided wealth into new channels; 
«« men are solicitous to increase property, rather than 
to enjoy it; they endeavour to improve the value, ra- 
ther than the beauty of their newly purchased estates. 
The country gentleman, in the last century, took more 
delight in the sports of the field than in the profits of 
the farm; his pleasure was to enjoy in peace the ve- 
nerable home of his ancestors; but the necessity of 
living in camps, and the habit of living in lodgings at 
watering places, has of late totally changed his cha- 
racter pursuits; and, at the same time, perhaps 
tended to alienate half the ancient landed property of 
.” « The taste of the country has bowed 
to the shrine which all worship.”. « It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that the art of landsca 
gardening should have slowly and gradually decli- 
ned.” 

In confirmation of these remarks, it is worthy of res 
cord, that one of Kent’s first and best efforts, Esher, 


** Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham’s Tove,” 


selected and described as an example of modern gar- 
dening, by Mr. Wheatley ; and one of Brown’s most ce- 
lebrated creations, Fisherwick, (See Marshall’s “« Plant- 
ing and Rural Ornament,” and, Leicestershire in the 
«¢ Beauties of England and Wales,” have been sold in 
lots, and the mansions razed. to the ground. Let us 
hope, however, that those who are now engaged in vi- 
siting other countries, will shortly return with a re- 
newed love of their own; and. that landscape garden- 
ing, of which Lord Walpole affirms we have given a 
true model to the world, may yet flourish and perpetu- 
ate the credit we have obtained. 

The celebrated Lord Kames appears to have been 
the first who introduced the modern style into Scot- 
land, sometime between 1740 and 1750, by display- 
ing it on his own residence at Blair Drummond. An 
irregular ridge, leading from the house, was laid out in 
walks, commanding a view; over the shrubs,on the de- 
clivity, of portions of distant prospect.. One part of 
this scene was composed entirely of evergreens, and 
formed an agreeable winter garden. Lord Kames did 
not entirely reject the ancient style, either at Blair 
Drummond, or in his Essay on Gardening and Archi- 
tecture, published in the ‘* Elements of Criticism.” In 
that short but comprehensive essay, he shews an ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese style and the practice of 
Kent, admits both of absolute and relative beauty as the 
objects of gardening and architecture, and from this 
complex destination, accounts for that difference and 
wavering of taste in these arts, “ greater than in any art 
that has but a single destination.” (Vol. ii. p. 431. 
4th edit. 1769.) 

Lord Kames’ example in Scotland, may be compared 
to that of Hamilton or Shenstone in England ; it was not 
generally followed, because it was not generally under- 
stood, . That the Elements of Criticism tended much 
to purify. the taste.of.the reading class, there can be no 
doubt... Every person also admired Blair Drummond; 
but as every country gentleman could not bestow suffi- 
cient time and attention to gardening, to be able to lay 
out his own place, it became necessary to have recourse 
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ed, those who were em- 
that habit of mechanical 
, With 
1. In 
were itinerant pupils of Brown, or p 


to seater Ahrige as - ha 

M uir y 
Tmaticay which copies the nlost obvious 
out understanding the true merits of the ori 
short stk profes- 
sors in his school, who resided in Scotland; and 
thus it is, that after commencing in the best taste, Scote 
land continued, till-within the last twenty years, to pa- 
tronise the very worst. As a contrast to the style of Blair 
Drummond, and a proof of what we have asserted in re- 
gard to the style introduced immediately afterwards, we 
next refer to the grounds at Duddingston House, near 
Edinburgh, laid out about the year 1750. The archi- 


q 


, 3 


History. i 


Duddings 


ston. 


tect of the house was Sir William Chambers; the rural Chambers. 


artist, whose original plans we have examined, was a 
Mr. Robertson, sent down from London. . We know of. 
no example in any country, of so perfect a specimen of 
Brown’s manner, nor of one in which the effect of the 
whole, and the details of every particular part, are so 
consistent and co-operate so well together in producing 
a sort of tame, spiritless beauty, of which we cannot 
give a distinct idea. It does not resemble avowed art, 
nor yet natural scenery ; it seems, indeed, as if nature 
had commenced the work and changed her plan, de- 


Robertson. — 


termining no longer to add.to her productions those_ 


luxuriant and seemingly superfluous ndages which 
produce variety and grace. The eaereen plant- 
ed at the same time, and of the same age, seem to grow 
by rule. The clumps remind us of regularly tufted: 
perukes. The waters of the tame river neither dare to 
sink within, nor to overflow its banks; the clumps. 
keep at a respectful distance; and the. serpentine 
turns of the roads and walks, seem to hint that every 
movement to be made here, must correspond. 

The extent of this place, we suppose, may exceed 
200 acres. The house is placed on,an eminence in the 
centre, from which the grounds descend on three sides, 
and on the remaining side continue on a level till 
they reach the boundary belt. This belt completely, 
encircles the whole; it is from 100 to 300 feet wide, 
with a turf drive in the middle. One. part near the 
house is richly varied by shrubs and flowers,, and kept 
as garden scenery; in the rest the turf.is mown, but» 
the grdund untouched. A string of wavy canals, on 
different levels, joined by cascades, enter at one side of 


the grounds, and taking a circuitous sweep through the - 


park, pass off at the other. This water creates occa 
sion for Chinese bridges, islands, and, cascades. The 
kitchen garden and offices are placed behind the house, 
and concealed by a mass of plantation. Over the rest 
of the grounds are distributed numerous, oval uncon~ 
nected clumps, and some single trees. In the drive 


are several temples and covered seats, placed in situa~ - 


tions where are caught views of the house, some« 
times seen between two clumps, and at other times 
between so many as to form a perspective or avenue. 
There is also a temple on the top of a hill, partly arti- 
ficial, which forms the object from several of these 
seats, and from other open glades or vistas left in the 
inside of the belt. The outer margin ef this planta- 
tion is every where kept perfectly entire, so that there 
is not a single view but what is wholly the property of 
the owner; unless in one instance, where the summit 
of Arthur’s: Seat, an adjoins - hill, is caught by the 
eye.from one part of the belt, over the tops of the 
trees in its opposite periphery. . 

That this place has, or ¢ é 
we do not deny ; but they are beauties of a peculiar 


in 1790, great beauties, 
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would desire to ; but in great 
such as Se WillenChathers beids up to tidicale in 
his Dissertation on Oriental G ing, (See his Intro- 
duction, p. vi. to xi.) and Mr. Price, in his Essays on 

Yet Duddingston may be reckoned 
all future improvements in Scotland, till 
within the last tw years. The same artist laid 
i some improvements at H: 


House, Dalkeith, Dalhousie, Ni dry, the Whim, More- 
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many facilities for landscape scenery, that under the | History. 
idance of such an artist as Mr. Nasmyth, much 
uty may be preserved and created. 
/. There is now residing in Scotland, an English gen- Parkyns. 
tleman and amateur, who we believe is also employed 
professionally, Mr. G. Parkyns, author of an “ Essay 
on the different natural situations of Gardens,” prefixed 
to the quarto edition of Wheatley’s Work, of some de- 
signs published in a work on Architecture, by Mr. 
Soane, in 1798, and of some Plans and iptions, 
ublished in numbers in Edinburgh, since 1800. 
hese works are, on the whole, of ee 
merit ; the author appears to be a correct and elegant 
draughtsman, and a man of general taste. We have: 
not seen any specimen of his practical talents. Yate 
The first attempts to introduce the modern style in: Ireland. 
Ireland, are su to have been made by Dr. Dela- A.D. 1720 
ny at Delville, near Glassnevin, about the year 1720. ‘0 1818. 
Swift has left a poetical description of these scenes, D* Delany 


who, from being a mason, became a 
of considerable repute, and, at 


Kyle. 
Mawer. 


Nicol. 


White. 


Nasmyth. 


Since Mr. Ramsay’s time, no gardener of 
any note has settled in Scotland. The Mr. Kyle, 
at Moredun, Mr. Mawer, gardener at Dud- 

i , and afterwards nu and planner at 


ry, and Mr. Nicol, well known for his horticultural | 


Like Pope, Dr. Delany impressed-a vast deal of beauty 
on avery small spot of ground. As there existed an 
intimacy between these two. characters, it is su 
that Pope may have assisted his Irish friend. This ex- 
ample appears to have had the same sort of influence in 
Ireland, that the gardening of Lord Kames had in © 
Scotland. It gave rise to a demand for artists of the 
new school ; and the market was supplied by such as 
came in the way. Much less, however, was done in 
that country, partly from the abundance of woody 
and pi ue scenery in many districts, and part- 
vom other obvious causes. Mount Shannon, near 
imerick, the seat of the late chancellor Clare, is 


gave plans for policies; but it is as designers said to be laid out from his lordship’s designs, as are 
of ki gardens, and hothouses, that we have to be- chiefly the recent improvements.at Charleville forest, 
stow our approbation of these and various other similar, where one of the most comfortable and magnificent 


ly livin, ‘essors. 
1 Femme the rt inaction ft new ye 
in ‘to t time, annual journies hava 
pony ode White, and subseq y of Durham, 
Mr. i is son. 
r. White, senior, we believe, was a papil pf Brown, 


castles in Ireland has been executed by Mr. Johnston 
ef Dublin, from designs which were the joint produc- 
tions of Lord and ogi Charleville. 

Mr. Walker of St. Valori, a very beautiful spot near 
Bray, laid out by the owner, mentions Marino, Castle- 
town, Carton, Curraghmore, the retreat of St. Wools 


of much information on country matters, and ly stars, and Moyra, as exhibiting the finest garden scenery 
respected in . OF his professional talents we in Ireland. Powerscourt, and Mucross, near the lakes, 
have said enough, when we haye mentioned their are reckoned the most romantic residences, and are little 


Airthrie, near Stirling, and Bargeny in Ayr- 
shire, are the principal productions of this family. 
the talents of Mr. White, junior, 


are not aware; though we think it highly 
probable will partake of the general improve- 


a gentleman of much taste and science, being about 
to plant extensively, consulted Mr. Nasmyth, an emi- 
neue: leatecreen pene in Edinburgh, as to the 


improvement. Mr. Bo. 


indebted to art. 

We are not aware, that any English artist of emi- 
nence has been employed as a landscape gardener in Ire- 
land, the more common practice being to engage a good. | 
kitchen er from England, and leave every 


thing to him. A Mr. Sutherland was, in 1810, the — 
M‘Leish,. 


native artist of greatest repute. Mr. A. M‘Leish has 
since settled in this country, and, from. what. we know. 
of this artist, we have little doubt he. will contribute, 
in an eminent degree, to establish and extend a bet~ 
ter taste than has yet queen there. Though land~ 
scape gardeners from the capital have not been called, 
to Ireland, yet it has happily become not an unfrequent 
practice to employ eminent English architects,—a prac 
tice certain of being attended with the most salutary, 
effects. 


Hirschfield mentions Laugier, as the first French. English 
author who espoused the English style of gardening in 84"ening 
France, in his Essay sur ? Architecture, published iis Framer, 
1753; and next in order is Prevét, in his Homme-du 313, 
Goiit, published in 1770. About the same time, the first Laugier, 
notable example was preparing at Ermenonville, the seat Prevot. 
of Viscount Girardin, about ten leagues from Paris, An 
account of this place was written by Girardin himself Girardin, 
in 1775, and published in 1777, It was soon after 


for i of the range of Pentland Hills, be- 

hid Dregorn and prt ofthe Ochi File near A 

thrie, Alva, which struck us as in a grand and 

bi ing a We believe they have par- 

ially “been tarried into execution. Scotland has, so 
7 
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_ History. translated into English by D. Malthus, Esq. and is 


Watélét. 


Morel. 


well known for its eloquent descriptions of romantic 
and picturesque scenes. Ermenonville (still in the 
same family, but now rather neglected, ) appears to have 
been laid out in a chaste and picturesque style, and, in 
this respect, to have been somewhat different, and su- 
perior to cotemporary English places. Useless build- 
ings were avoided, and the picturesque effect of every 
object carefully considered, not in ‘exclusion of, but in 
connection with their utility. There is hardly an un- 
exceptionable principle, or even direction referring to 
landscape gardening, laid down in the course of the 
work ; and in all that relates to the picturesque, it is 
remarkable how exactly it corresponds with the ideas of 
Mr. Price. M. Girardin, high in military rank, had pres 
viously visited every part of Europe, and paid particu- 
lar attention to England ; and, before publishing his 
work, he had the advantage of consulting that of 
Wheatley, from which he has occasionally borrowed, as 
well as the writings of Chambers, Shenstone, and Gil- 
pin. He professes, however, that his object is neither 
to create English gardens, nor Chinese gardens; and 
less to divide his grounds into pleasure grounds, parks, 
or ridings, than to produce interesting landscapes, 
« paysages interessans,’ &c, He received the pro- 
fessional aid of J. M. Morel, the Kent of France, 
who afterwards published Theorie des Jardins, and 
robably that of his guest Rousseau, who seems to 
Live composed the advertisement to his book, M. 
Magellan, in the Gazette Litteraire de ’ Europe for 1778, 
in giving some account of the last days of Rousseau, who 
died at Ermenonville, and was buried in the island of 
Poplars there, informs us, that M. Girardin kept a 
band of musicians, who constantly perambulated the 
grounds, making concerts, sometimes in the woods, 
and at other times on the waters, and in scenes calcu- 
lated for particular seasons, so as to draw the attention 
of visitors to them at the proper time. At night they 
returned to the house, and performed in a room adjoin- 
ing the hall of company. Madame Girardin and her 
daughters, were clothed in common brown stuff, en 
Amazones, with black hats, while the young men wore 
“ habillements le plus simple et les plus propres a les 
faire confondre avec les enfans du campagnards,” &c. 
The next example of English gardening in France, 
is of avery different description, and is that of M. Wa- 
télét, the author of an Essai sur les Jardins, which ap- 
appeared in 1774. M. Watélét’s garden was situated 
in the suburbs of Paris, and contained about four acres, 
varied by buildings, grottos, temples, and inscriptions ; 
and was, on the whole, more in the Chinese style than 
in that of Kent or Shenstone. The author, who professes 
to take utility for the basis of his art, seems to have 
felt something wanting in this particular to his temples 
and altars; and is ridiculed by Hirschfield, (Sur les 
Jardins, tom. i. p. 168,) for proposing occasionally “ de 
faire paroitre aupres des temples, des autels, des arcs de 
triomphe, &c. une troupe de pantomimes vétues suivant 
le costume necessaire ——imitant des cérémonies, faisant 
des sacrifices, allant porter des offrandes,” &c. The object 
of such as attempt English gardening in France ona small 
scale, is still, more to imitate the garden of M. Watélét, 
than the ‘* paysages interessans” of Girardin. In much 
better taste is the Theorie des Jardins of J. M: Morel, 
po Sl ai and published in 1776. It appears 
from this judicious writer, that very little had been done 
in France up to the ype in which he wrote. One place 
only is mentioned besides Ermenonville as worthy of 
attention, Most of the attempts were made on a small 
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scale near Paris, in Watélét’s manner. ‘Soon after this, ~ History. 


Delille’s celebrated poem, Les Jardins, made its 


ance, and is perhaps a more wnexceptionable performs P&lille. 


ance than The English Garden of Mason. ThgFrench 
indeed, have written much better on gardening and 
agriculture than they have ised,—a circumstance 
which may be accounted for, from the general concen+ 
tration of wealth and talent in the capital, where books 
are more frequent than examples ; and of professional 
reputation in that country, depending more on what a 
man has pre fe what he has done. It does 
not appear that En ening ‘was ‘ever at all no- 
ticed 33 the court of ¥ ons The 
before the revolution, the 
leans, was laid out:in a romantic and irre, 
were some scenes in that of the Petit Trianon, especial- 
ly in the lower at of the grounds, now occupied by 
ruins, water, and a cottage, and in their kind very pictu- 
resque. Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, formerly a 
retreat of nt d’Artois, was laid out in the same 
taste. 


~During the consulate, Malmaison, the residence of Consulate. 


Buonaparte, was laid out avowedly in the English man- 
ner by a Scotch gardener ; and was afterw stocked 
with every variety of trees and shrubs from this coun- 


try. The Grand and Petit Trianon have also been - 


rtially subjected to this style, and more especially the 
Jatter. The dry arenarious soil of these places, joined 
to the great heats in summer, is particularly unfavour- 
able to the production of what constitutes one of the 
finest beauties of English | ena velvet turf ; 
which in no country or soil 2 ater in such perfec. 
tion as on the strong loams and under the temperate cli= 
mate of England. This, we learned on the spot, was the 
chief drawback to Ermenonville when in its _— 

ection, and will probably ever prevent an English 
garden from exhibiting in any other country that beau- 
ty which it does in England. There are a few excep- 
tions, referring to maritime districts, which afford use- 
ful hints to any who may think of displaying a British 
country residence in any of the continental states. 

For a more particular account of the present state of 
gardening, as well as. of that of rural architecture, and 
the general arrangement of country residences in France, 
we refer our readers to Craft’s Plans du plus beaux Jardins 
de France et d’ Italie, &c. Paris fol. 1809—10; Laborde’s 
Description des Jardins de la France, &c. 1812—15 ; 
the various works in French, Sur Architecture Rurale ; 
and Le Grand’s Histoire generale de l Architecture. 

It was our intention to have collected from these 
works, the characteristic particulars of the domestic and 
rural economy of France; but we have already far ex- 
ceeded the limits of this chapter of our article. We 
shall only therefore add, that the Grecian style is em= 
ployed not only in France, but everywhere on the Con- 
tinent, to the exclusion of every other manner of build 


mg. . 
The English style appears to have been introduced English 


garden of Mousseau, Gardens of 
y of the Duke of Or- the court of 
style, as Louis XVI. 


in Germany about the same period as in France, and, 8*dening 


in 


erma~ 


yf 


as might be expected, by private individuals rather than 5. 1759 1 


royal courts. The first example was a small spot, 13}, 


Garten der Schwobber, laid out about the year 1750, with Garden of 


winding walks, seats, and a rich co! 
plants and shrubs, in the neighbourhood of rmont, 
in Westphalia. The ‘fine pao ro Pao mee the 
valley of Pyrmont, form picturesque distances to vene- 
Hable exotics of different species, which form now the 
chief remains of this interesting parent of the new style 
in Germany. The’ next instance we shall notice, is a 


ion of rare Schwobber. 


‘ 


AN. 1816. 


Prussia, 
Berlin. 
Charlotten- 
burg. 
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id example exhibi Bia Te Marshal Lacy, at 


h, near Vienna, and which would probably 
originate in the family connec of that warrior in 
: It was out by the German architect 

7 Morrison, between 


+ rp Pipe agai , is rere 
ample of art applied to the embellishment of grounds in 
the E manner; but rather in the manner of 
Brown of Kent. The Prater, situated in an island 
on the Danube, in part an artificial grove, and in part 
an extensive nataral forest of venerable oaks and thorns, 
open to the public, is certainly the most natural and 
cturesque public park in Europe; as the grounds of 
are the. most majestic and extensive ex- 

— the ancient style of gardening. 

- aré now specimens of English gardening, more 
or less extensive, in the capital towns of every state in 
Germany ; but, with a very few exceptions, they are of 
a very inferior description, and such as, when the novel- 
ty of the style has away, are not at all likely to 

te this taste in these countries. From the arid 


constraint ; and from too many buildings and walks, a 


oe cee ees 

ects i le ine country, 
H ry Benue which” 
i the circumstance of few of 
those who lay out such gardens, having had a proper 


ue beauty. 
The English gardens in the vicinity of Dresden, Brans- 
wick, Ha . Prague, Toplitz, Leipsic, and other 
places, have given rise to those remarks, in which me 
those professedly English in Prassia, might be included. 
There are some ions which mi Poe pointed out 
at Cassel, (for views of these gardens, see /' Al- 
manach di Bogen Weimar, — iption du Pare 
de Weimar, et da. Jardin de Tieffurth, 1797,) 
the park of Piirstenstein near Breslaw, and the walk at 
Munich, laid out by Count Rumford, be referred 


to as less obnoxious to our general remark. 
The principal examples of the new style in Prussia, 
are the royal gardens at the summer resi of Char- 


lottenburg near Berlin, begun by Frederick the Great, 
but | laid out during the reign of Frederic. Wil- 
liam H. are not extensive, and are situated on a 
dull flat, washed by the Spree ; under which 
u circumstances, it would be wonderful 


if they Were véry attractive. In one part of these 
VOL. XII. PART II. 


gardens, a Doric mausoleum of great beauty, contains History. 


the ashes of the much lamented queen. A covered ave- 
nue of Scotch firs, leads to a circle of the same tree, 100 
or 150 feet in diameter. Interior circles are formed of 
cypresses and weeping willows, and within these, a bor- 
der of white roses and white lilies, (Lilium candidum). 
The form of the mausoleum is oblong, and its end pro- 
jects from this interior circle directly opposite the co- 
vered avenue. A few steps descend from the entrance 
to a platform, in which, on a sarcophagus, is a reclining 
of the queen: a stair at one side, leads to the 
door of a vault containing her remains. — a 


The gazden of the palace of the Heiligen see, is avow- Heiligen 
edly English, and is in much better taste than that at see. 


Charlottenburg. The palace is almost entirely marble, 
of chaste Grecian architecture ; and placed close to the 
lake, a covered way leads to the kitchen 100 feet dis- 
tant, disguised under the form of a temple rising from 
the water. These sumptuous works are the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. Langhans and Mr. Gontard; and it is 
said that Professor Hirschfield was consulted on the 


plan for the gardens. 


The Germans have no original author on the sub. Writers. 


ject of landseape gardening. Professor Baron Hirsch- 
field, almost their only writer on the subject, published 
his Theorie der Gartenkunst, in 1775, in 12mo0; which 
contains a succinet outline of the history and princi- 
ples of gardening, and seems to have been circulated 
with a view to procure information for his larger work, 
the first volume of which ap in Germany, in 
quarto, under the title of Ueber der Gartenkunst, and 
in Holland under the French title, “ Sur les Jardins,” 
in 1779, and the last, or fifth volume, in 1783. It 
contains a valuable assemblage of historical informa- 
tion up to that time, some interesting descriptions, 
drawn from Wheatley, Girardin, and other authors, 
and a just and comprehensive view of the principles of 
gardening: The work is illustrated with many plates, 
chiefly of buildings. 

The following are a few of the principal German 
works on gardening, besides those above mentioned.. 
Gallerie der Gartenkunst, Wien, 8vo. 1788. Hirschfield 
iiber der Verwandtschaft der Garltenkunst und der Maler« 
ey, (Gothaish Mag.) Garten und Parks, &c. Leips 
sig, 1808. Anweisung fiir ordnung der Garten in Eng- 
lischen Geschmack, Leip. 1794. a more’ coniplete 
list in Sulfer’s Theorie des beaux Arts, &c. 


The first gardens laid out in the modern style, are Modern 
those of the imperial residence of Zarskojezelo, begun style in 
in 1778 by Mr. Bush, an Englishman, and father of Russia 


their present superintendant. The ‘ous magnifi- 
cence of this euidelsee is well Sow A datatal 
birch forest, on ground Sane te Begin the 
ground-work of the am ens, te 
which they are Broad o-v is & immense areh"ot = 
tificial -work, over which is a lofty Chinese watch 
tower. The first group of objects is a Chinese town, 
through which the approach leads to the palace; a 
building, which with its enclosed entrance, court, of 
fices, baths, conservatories, church, theatre, and other 
appendages, it would seem like exaggeration to de- 
scribe. The rest of the garden scenery consists of 
walks, numerous garden buildings, with bridges of 
marble and wood, a large Jake, and extensive kitchen- 
gardens and hothouses. 
The best 
bourhood of the ee = » or indeed the oo 
ire, are the grounds jowsky, begun during the 
sign of Catherine, in 1780, from a design said to have 
8 Zz 


specimen of the English style, in the neigh- Paulowsky, 
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History. been furnished by the celebrated Brown, froma descrip- is highly elegant; and the attached conservatories, 
—_—" tion sent him by Gould, and finished afterwards during and stoves, and decorated lawn, form a splendid and “=~ 


the reign of Paul. This place possesses considerable My 


variety of surface, and a varied clothing of wood, the 
Scotch fir and aspen being natural to these grounds, 
as wellas the birch. Near the house, there 1s a pro- 


delightful scene, unequalled fa, Russia. \ 
Petrowsky Razumowsky contains both aa ancient Petrowsky 

garden, already referred to in our third section, and a Razumow- 

extent of ground, laid out in the modern style, S*Y- 


Gardens of 
Potemkin. 


Gorinka, 


fusion of exotics of every description, including a nu- 
merous collection of standard roses, which, with some 
of the American shrubs, require to be protected with 
straw and mats during winter. The Chevalier Storch 
has given a very interesting description of these gar- 
dens, in his Briefe iiber Paulowsky, Sc. 1802. We pass 
over several imperial and private English gardens to 
notice those of Potemkin, one of the most extravagant 
encouragers of this art that modern times can boast. 
The most extensive gardens*of this prince are in the 
Ukraine, but the most. celebrated were those be- 
longing to the palace of Taurida, now an imperial resi- 
dence in Petersburgh. The grounds are level, with se- 
veral winding and straight canals, and walks, adorned 
with numerous buildings, a rich collection of exotics, 
and most extensive hothouses of every description. 
Their grand feature, in Potemkin’s time, was the con- 
servatory, or winter garden, attached to the palace. 
The plan of this part of the building is that of a semi- 
circle, embracing the end of a saloon, nearly 300 feet 
long. They are lighted by immense windows, be- 
tween columns, with an opaque ceiling, and heated by 
common German stoves. They are too gloomy for the 
growth of plants, but those grown in the glass sheds of 
the kitchen garden, are carried there, sunk in the 
ground, and gravel-walks, turf, and every article add- 
ed to render an illusion to some fairy scene in the open 
air as complete as possible. 
all, it is said, never satisfactory, but when i}luminated. 
This palace, the original exterior of which was in a 
very simple style, and the interior most magnificent, 
is said to have been the entire design of Potemkin, but 
it was entirely remodelled at his death by Catherine, 
used as barracks by Paul, and is now very imper- 
fectly restored. (See Storch’s Description.) The 
gardens at Potemkin’s other residences, as well as 
many imperial and private gardens in Russia, were laid 
out by Mr. Gould, a pupil of Mr. Brown. Sir John 
Carr relates an anecdote on Gould’s authority, which 
was confirmed to us, in 1813, by the present gardener, 
Mr. Call, his successor, and deserves a place here. In 
one of the prince’s journies to the Ukraine, Mr. Gould 
attended him with several hundred assistants, destined 
to assist in laying out the grounds of Potemkin’s resi- 
dence in the Crimea. Wherever the prince halted, if 
only for a day, his travelling pavilion was erected, and 
surrounded by a garden in the English taste, composed 
of trees and shrubs, divided by gravel-walks, and orna- 
mented with seats and statues, all carried forward with 
the cavalcade. On another occasion, having acciden- 
tally discovered the ruins of a castle of Charles XII, 
of Sweden, he immediately not only caused it to be re- 
paired, but surrounded by gardens, in the English taste. 

The most extensive seats laid out in the modern 


‘style, in the neighbourhood of Moscow, are those of 


Gorinka, a seat of Count Alexy Razumowsky, and Pe- 
trowky Razumowsky. The former is remarkable for 
its botanical riches, and an immense extent of glass. 
The grounds are of great extent, but the surface flat, 
and the soil'a dry sand. A natural forest of birch and 
wild cherry clothes the park, and harmonizes the ar- 
tificial scenes. The mansion, built by an Englishman, 


, 


Their effect was after- 


large 

aud adorned with designs by Signior Camporezi. 
There is some variety of surface, abundance of birch 
and fir woods, with some oaks and aspens interspersed, 
and a large piece of water. Among the ornamental 
buildings is a cotton manufactory, in actual use as such, 
The practice of introducing manufactories as garden 
buildings, is very general in Russia, and almost pecu- 
liar to that country. The palace and gardens of Gount 
Alexy Razumowsky, and of Paschow, in Moscow ; of 
Zaritzina, a singular Turkish palace, built by Potem- 
kin for Catherine; of Astankina Count Chérémétow, 
Peckra, Prince Galitzin, and various others, would 
well bear description, but we are necessarily preclud- 
ed from doing this by our limits, and conclude by ob- 
serving, that extent, exotics, and magnificent artificial 
objects, is more the object of the modern style in Rus- 
sia, than scenes merely of picturesque beauty. We 
think this may be accounted for, partly from the gene- 
ral want of refinement of taste in that country, and 
partly for its inaptitude for that style. : 

The nobles of Russia, suddenly rendered aware of 
being distanced in point of civilization by those of most 
other European countries, are resolved not merely to imi-+ 
tate, but even to surpass them in the display of wealth, 
The most obvious marks of these, in the most refined ” 
countries, are necessarily first singled out by rude and 
ambitious minds, and large magnificent houses and 
gardens are desired, rather than comfortable and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful or picturesque scenes ; 
since, as every one knows, it ismuch more easy to dis- 
play riches than to possess taste. 

English gardening was introduced into Poland by 
the Princess Czartoryska, at Pulhawa. This lady, high- 
ly accomplished, of great taste, and much good sense, 
had been a considerable time in England. carried 
to Poland Mr. Savage, a gardener, and with his as- 
sistance, and that of Mr. Vogel, and Mr. Frey, artists 
of Warsaw, she laid out Pulhawa between 1780 and 
1784, and published in Polish, a folio work with plates, 
or English gardening, in 1801. The situation, like. 
almost every other with which we are acquainted in 
Poland or Russia, is flat and sandy; but is somewhat 
relieved by the Vistula. On the brink of this river, 
on a wooded bank, stands the house, a plain Grecian 
building, and with the grounds described by Burnet, 
in his view of Poland, (Chap. xi.) Independent. 
clumps of: shrubs are more frequent in these gardens 
than would be admitted by a good taste in England ;- 
but all Poland is a natural forest ; and as the grand ob- 
ject of improvement in every country, ‘is to obtain ap= 
plause by the employment of art and expence, artifi- 
cial forms, from their rarity, are better calculated for 
this purpose than such as are more universally beauti« 
ful, but so common as to want the charm of novelty, 
or whose beauties are too refined to be generally un« 
derstood. Thus clumps in Poland, may be as much 
esteemed, as groups are in England, on the same prin- 
ciple, that, in a wild country, e is less 
than butcher meat, because it is the common food. 

The other eminent examples of the modern style, 
are those of Count Zamoski at Zamoyst, and Count 
Potocki at Villaneuve, mentioned in < third section. 


Modern , 
stylein Pow 
land. 
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The first are of limited extent, but the latter, near War- 
Saw, are very extensive, and were laid out chiefly from 


near Wilna, were in a mixed style, 
and rich in botany, before they were destroyed by the 
retreat of the French army in 1812. Those of Colo- 
nel Lachanitzki at Poniemonia, on the banks of the 
Niemen at Grodno, are not extensive, but contain more 
romantic <= scenery than any we have 
seen in 


Our remarks, as to the present state of architecture 
and domestic arrangements of Russia, will nearly ap- 
Ply to Poland; but the amor patria, from superior 

jon and recent intercourse with every country 
in Europe, is of a much more active and intelligent 
nature in the latter country, and will, we are per- 
a Pee aml, patie P 


if her 
royal gardens at the Haga, near Stockholm, 
pete’ dnc h sabecama 0.98 He Shaaee 
in Sweden. They were begun by Gustavus IIL. 
with tie snslennae Of Udagretien,  Sowetish artot. and 


to be the first of Roman villas, “The gardens,” Mr. History. 
Eustace informs us, “ are laid out with some regard, 


both for the reba for pat Sa ane though 
symmetry prevails in , an S appear 
in i — others lian with statues ne refresh. 
ed by cascades, yet here and there a winding path al- 
lures you into a wilderness formed of plants, abandon 
ed to their native luxuriancy, and watered by stream- 
lets murmuring through their own artless channels.” 
Of Italian gardens in general, the same author observes, 
“ howsoever they may differ in extent and magnifi« 
cence, their principal features are nearly the same ; 
the same with regard to artificial ornaments, as well as 
natural graces, Some ancient remains are to be found 
in all, and several in most, and they are all adorned 
with the same evergreens, and. present upon a greater 
or less seale the same Italian and ancient scenery. 
fo og in general, it is true, much neglected, but 
for that reason the more rural. The plants. now aban« 
doned to their native forms, cover the walks with a 
luxuriant shade, break the long straight vistas by their 
fantastic branches, and turn the alleys and quincunxes 
into devious paths and tangled thickets.” (Classical 
Tour, vol, i. che18.) 


The modern Asiatic gardens a » from the ac+ Modern 


. They are surrounded and interspersed with rocks, counts of travellers, to be exactly the same as described style in 
covered with Scotch and spruce firs, and abound in in the earliest accounts of gardening in the east. The other coun- 
ofthe Turkish manner, which “'™* 


winding walks, Chinese, other buildings. There pene maa 
some 


Christiansand in 
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of considerable beauty, i 
Pr the English style bea bos imitated ; 
the of the court has it been avowedly i 


introduced. 
e are not aware that the English style has been 


in the modern , for a very small near 
Teton. These peed toed -wet nw so nom 
or refinement of taste. 

Very little more has been done in Italy than in 
Spain and Portugal as to English gardening, and in a 
great measure from the same causes—the stag- 
nation of mind, and the abundance icturesque 
scenery. The villa Borghese, is universally allowed 


ing in it differing materially from the Asiatic, 
Those of the grand Sultan, remain the same as in Lady 


Neagnea time. 

} specimens of the English style, we believe, are 
to be found near almost every great commercial city in 
the world ; and undoubtedly in the chief. towns of the 
British colonies. The governor’s gardens at Calcutta 
are highly spoken of, as are others in Madras, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Jamaica ; and slight efforts 
have been made in the neighbourhood of Rio de Janei- 
ro, and Buenos Ayres. In North America, the late 
— hLopeare pha Ferme Ornée at Lay ca was 

most elegant country residence in 

of the world ; but there are occasional English pte 
to be seen near New York, Baltimore, and other elder, 
cities ; and Montesquieu mentions several country re- 
sidences in the interior, in which some attention to or- 
nament was not deemed incompatible with agricultural 
improvement. ! 


Sect. VI, Remarks on the different Styles. 


The common practice of almost every author who has Remarks on 
written on the modern style, is to condemn indiscrimi- ‘he ‘ifferent 


nately every other taste as unnatural and absurd. _ If by 
unnatural, an allusion is made to the verdant scenery of 
uncultivated nature, we allow that this is the case ; but 
we would ask, if, for that reason, it follows, that though 
now absurd, these gardens were not as natural and rea- 
sonable in their day, as any of the manners and cus- 
toms of these times? Gardening, as a liberal art, is des- 
tined to create scenes, in which both beauty and use are 
combined ; admitting, therefore, that both styles are 
alike convenient, to say that the modern only is beau- 
tiful, is to say that there is only one sort of beauty 
adapted to gardening; or that there is no beauty but 
that of the picturesque; or that all former ages, and 
every other country, is in a state of barbarism with re- 
spect to this art, If we take the term natural in a more 
extensive sense, and apply it to the climate, situation, 
condition, and manners of a people; and if we allow 
these to be natural, why may not their gardening be na-~ 
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History. tural, as’ well as their particular customs and dress? 
—vY~" The gardening we now condemn so unreservedly, has 


Eastern 
Gardens. 


subsisted, as we have seen, from the earliest ages in 
warm climates ; and still prevails there, as well as in 
more temperate countries, whose inhabitants are not al- 
together ignorant of the modern style. It may, there- 
fore, be said to have grown up with mankind, and at 
all events must be perfectly suited to the wants and 
wishes of the inhabitants of such countries. In order 
to judge of the fitness or utility of a style, we must 
know the purposes to which it is applied ; and in order 
to judge of its beauty relatively to the people who em- 
ploy it, we ought to know what beauties are already 
most abundant in their country, as well as. something 
of the degree of their advancement in civilization. 
The gardens of the east, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, were used more as an arbpur or a conservatory 
in this country, than as places ofexercise and active 
enjoyment. The object was repose, indolent recrea- 
tion, sedentary or luxurious enjoyment. To breathe 
the fresh air, shaded from a tropical sun; to inhale the 
odour of flowers ; to listen to the murmur of breezes or 
fountains, to the singing of birds; ‘or to observe the 
minute beauties of the surrounding foliage, was and still 
continues to be the ordinary class of beauties desired in 
an eastern garden. A higher and more voluptuous kind, 
consisted in using it as a banqueting place, bath, or se- 
raglio, as is still the case in Turkey and Persia ; in feast~ 
ing the eyes with the sight of dancing beauties ; in ra- 
vishing the ears with concerts of vocal or instrumental 
music, and in firing every sense with wine. Exercise * 
was incompatible with that langour of body, which is 
attendant on a warm climate and a distant prospect ; in- 
consistent with security from wild beasts, and that pri- 
vacy which selfishness or jealousy-might dictate. Add 
to this, that the natural surface of warm countries is 
generally so parched with heat,+ as to be far less a, 
able to look on than the verdure of a limited space, kept 
luxuriant by water, If to these we subjoin the use of 
fruit, and, what is common’to every exertion of man, a 
desire of obtaining applause for the employment of 
wealth and skill, we shall include every object sought 
in an eastern garden. 
An eastern garden, therefore, appears to have been 
a collection of all those beauties found scattered about 
in general nature, in order to adapt them to the use and 
enjoyment of man. Let us now inquire how their plan, as 
far as we are acquainted with it, was calculated for this 
end. Moderate extent, and immediate connection with 
the house, are necessary and obvious ingredients in 
their design. The square form would be adapted for 
the enclosure as the simplest ; the trees would be rang- 
ed in rows, to afford continuity of shade; and the walks 
would run parallel between them, to admit uninterrupt- 
ed progress ; that walk parallel to, and close under the 
house, would be a‘raised platform or terrace, to give ele- 
vation and dignity to the house, to give the master a 
commanding view of the gardep, and to serve as a con- 
‘necting link between art and comparative nature. 
By leaving open plots or squares of turf in the areas, 


formed by intersecting rows of trees, a free circulation . 


of air would be facilitated ;'and ‘the same object, as 


* « The Persians do not walk in gardens so much as we do, but content themselves with a bare prospect, and 
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Pliny informs us, is promoted by the quincunx, which History. 


admits the breeze. from every. quarter ef the compass 
more readily than any other disposition. A. picturesque 
. or natural arrangement, would have the air, 


and defeated one of the grand purposes in view. The 
same reasons would guide them in their choice of 
spreading broad leaved trees; and to thicken their 
boughs, or deprive them of such branches as were too 
low, or tended to destroy the balance of the tree, the 
pruning knife would be occasionally applied. Water 
in every form suggests the idea of coolness ; but agi- 
tated in cascades, fountains, or jels-d’eaua, it is used to 
the best advantage, and the heat of the atmosphere is 
moderated in proportion to the evaporation which takes 
place. In still ponds or basins, it has another property, 
that of reflecting the objects around it. Buildings, as 
arbours, aviaries, covered seats, banqueting houses, 
baths, and grottos, would become requisite for their “ 
respective uses, and would abound in. proportion to the 
wealth or rank of the owner. Fruit trees would be 
introduced in appropriate situations for the sake of 
their fruit, and a choice of odoriferous flowers and 
shrubs would fringe the margin of the walks, to admit 
of a more easy inspection of their beauties, and nearer 
contact of their odours with the olfactory nerves; they 
would also be disposed in greater profusion, in curious 
knots or parterres near to the house, or in front of the 
resting places, or banqueting rooms. In time, even 
artificial objects of value, as dials, statues, vases, and 
urns would be added, in order to create as much varie~ 
ty and interest in a small spot as was consistent with its 
utility. u 

Such we have found, (sect. 1.) to be the general ar- 
rangement of eastern gardens; and as there seems no 
more obvious way of attaining the wants of those to 
whom they belonged, we may pronounce it to be per- 
fectly reasonable and natural. 

As to the more extensive paradises or parks in which 
wild beasts were admitted, and even whole regiments ex- 
ercised, we have but few authentic particulars respecting 
them. Those of the east must be regarded as royal ex- 
travagancies, calculated to excite astonishment and ad- 
miration at their magnitude, and the art and expence 
employed in their construction ; and if any reliance is 
to be placed in the account given by ancient authors of 


- 


“, 


the hanging gardens of Babylon, their design will be Hanging 
found shuaiety to unite this object with: the minor gardens of 
beauties of the confined garden ; to‘combine the splen- Babylon. 


dour of magnificence with the delights of the justest 
feeling of nature. They were situated over, or according 
to some, adjoining to king Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, 
or on a platform raised by lofty pillars, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, in the middle of the city of Babylon. 
They are said to have contained groves, fountains, 
and in short, every object which we.have mentioned, 
as’ appertaining to the more ordinary description of 
eastern gardens. Their object was to gratify his Me- 
dean queen, by that sort of verdant scenery and dis- 
tant prospect, to which she had been accustomed in 
the more romantic country of her birth. The height, 
then, would give that commanding of the 
water and shipping of the Euphrates and the city, 


the fresh ir. For 


this reason, they set themselves down in some part of the garden at their first coming in, and never move from their seats till they ate going 


out of it,” Chardin’s Travels, ch. vi. 


“« Nothing surprises the people of the East Indies so much, as to see Europeans take pleasure in exercise. ' They are astonished to see 


walk who might sit still.” 
+ ** Before the end of May, the whole country round 


Kinderley’s Letters from the East Indies, p. 182. 7 ; 
ox if puts on so parched and batren an aspect, that one would scarcely’think it . 


capable of producing any thing but the very few plants which still have vigour enough to resist the extreme heats.” Russel’s Aleppo,p. 18. 
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vou te more cool than below; the 
noise and bustle of the city would cease to be offensive ; 
the whole would be more to breezes and winds ; 
cannot help fancying, that so much enjoy- 
singular and elevated a situation, would pro- 
duce in the mind an impression of sublimity. But a 
faint idea of these gardens will be excited, by imagining 
the of Somerset House crowned with a por- 
tion of Kensington gardens; or of the summer garden 
of Petersburgh placed over the Kremlin in Moscow. 
. How and with what propriety the eastern style came 
afterwards to be ado: in Greece, Italy, France, and 
finally in England, is our next inquiry. ‘The principle or 
instinct of imitation, would be the first cause why the 
more distant nations, whether colonies from the east, or 
returning travellers or conquerors, adopted this parent 
style. . This is so obvious, as to require no comment be- 
what will be furnished by individual inquiry into 
our earliest tastes, habits, predilections in dress, 
amusements, furniture, and other matters of common 
life, The next principle is that of use or fitness, which 
would vary in application, proportionally to the distance 
and different circumstances of the imitating country. 
Thus it would not exactly apply in Greece or Italy, where 
the climate was more temperate, active exercise more 
eongenial, and the habits of the wealthy for a long time 
at least comparatively frugal. Add to this, that verdant 
shade, breezes, rills, waterfalls, and lakes, 
with their accompaniments of odours, murmurs, sing- 
ing birds, reflections of objects, were more liberally dis- 
tributed over the face of general nature. The more ac- 
‘tive character of man in such countries, would in time 


also iate to their use mew = natural abun- 
dance, a greater variety of fruits 
We know little of the private gardening of the 


Greeks, but a ight attention to this difference of 
Re ee re tana he the chao: 


ter assumed by the eastern under the ancient Ro- 
—— Tideene culture required for 


maans. 
ecting fruits and culi vegetables would give 
a the orchard and inten . This would 


simplify the obj of the ornamental garden, which 
would thus exhibit less a collection of natural beauties, 
than the display of te Serena of Uking exer 
cise, here a rather than a fatigne, and the gra- 
tifications of shade, cool breezes, and aromatic odours. 
A prospect of the surrounding couutry was desired, be- 
cause it was beautiful ; and w og ea 
eee, See erreees the garden or its boun 
ry fence, mounds or + rec cm potato in 
time prospect-towers to the houses. Greater 
extent would be required for more athletic recreations, 
and would be i in also by the wealth and pride 
of the owner for obvious reasons. Abrid t of la- 
bour would suggest the use of the sheers, rather than 
porcine on o> pl gm Ar Al pn pall 
trees. A row of low trees so thickened, would t 
the idea of a row of clipt shrubs. Hence at first hedges ; 
and subsequently, when art and expence had exhausted 
every beauty, and when the taste become tired of 
repetition, verdant would be invented, as af- 
fording novel, curious, and fantastic beauty, bordering, 
as do all extremes, upon absurdity. A more extended 
ee re itory, than oe 
suppose to have taken place in comparatively 
pave of the east, would lead to agricultural 
pursuits, and again would give rise to the various 
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arrangements of a Roman country residence which we History. 


know to have existed, and which it would be superflu- 
ous to describe. Various other circumstances might be 
added ; but enough has been stated to shew, that the 
gardening of the Romans was perfectly natural to them, 
under the circumstances in which they were placed ; 
it suited their wants, and produced scenes, which 
they found to be beautiful, and was therefore in the 
justest taste. To have imitated the scenery of nature, 
or studied picturesque beauty in a garden, wonld 
have been merely adding a drop to the ocean of beau- 
ties which surrounded them. Expence incurred for 
this purpose could never have procured applause to the 
owner, since the more like nature the production, the 
less would it excite notice. All that was left for man to 
do, therefore, was to create those beauties of art, conve- 
nience and magnificence, which mark out his dwell- 
ing place, and gratify his pride and taste by their 
contrast with surrounding nature. 

The gardening of the Romans was copied in France 
and Britain, with little variations, beyond those dictat- 
ed by necessity and the difference of climate. It was 
found to be perfectly beautiful and agreeable; and 
would have continued to prevail, had Britain continued 
in similar circufnstances to those in which she was inat 
the time of its introduction. But such has been the 

of improvement in this country, that the gee 
neral face of nature became as it were an ancient 
den, and every estate was lined out, bounded, and sub- 
divided, by stripes of wood, rows of trees, canals, ponds, 
walls, and h The credit or distinction to te ob- 
tained here, by continuing to employ the ancient style, 
could be no greater than what the Romans would have 
obtained by imitating nature. In their case all the 
was one scene of uncultivated, in ours it was 
one scene of cultivated, beauty. In this state of things 
the modern style was adopted, not solely from a wish to 
imitate the gardening of the Chinese, or a high degree 
of refinement in taste, but from the steady operation 
of the same motives which produced and continued the 
ancient style—a desire of distinction. The Chinese 
style, if introduced, would never have become purified, 
or ended in our simple style, had England remained 
an oO country like France or Italy, or a thickly 
wooded one like Poland or America. On this principle 
it may be affirmed, that the English style cannot please 
in these countries, otherwise than from its novelty, or as 
giving rise to certain associations with the people, whose 
name it bears. What delight or distinction can be 
duced by the English style in Poland, for example, where 
the whole country is one forest, and the cultivated 
spots only so many open glades, with the most irregu- 
lar and picturesque boundaries? But let a proprietor 
there dispose of the scenery around his residence in the 
Roman or French manner ; let him display a fruit or 
kitchen garden, bounded by high stone walls; a farm. 
subdivided by clipped hedges and ditches, and a plea- 
sure ground of avenues, stars, circles, fountains, statues, 
temples, and prospect towers, and he will gratify every 
spectator. The view of so much art, industry, and mag- 
nificence, amid so much wild and rude scenery, awake 
so many social ideas of comfort and happiness, and so 
much admiration at the wealth and skill employed, that 
a mind of the test refinement, and the justest taste, 
would feel the highest sensation of pleasure, and 
ve as much of such a country residence in the wilds 
of Poland or America, as he would of the most natural 
and picturesque residence of England, amid its highly 
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We trust we have said enough to prove, that every 


“—~ style of gardening must be considered’ relatively to 


the state of society, and of the country where it is em- 
ployed; and that the ancient and modern styles, view- 
ed in this light, are each perfectly natural, and equally 
meriting adoption, according to relative circumstances ; 
less than from any positive beauty, or advantages of ei- 
ther manner. We are consequently of opinion, that 
the ancient style, divested of some ingredients which 
relate to warm climates, and purified from the extrava- 

ances of extremes in decoration, would be in much 
Petter taste in some situations in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and the south of Ireland, than the modern style ; 
and that this style cannot, for a long series of years, 
afford any other satisfaction on the continent, than 
what arises from the temporary interest of novelty and 
accidental association. Itmay never be altogether lost 
sight of, in subsequent arrangements ; but whenever 
the influence of fashion has subsided, the beauties of 
the ancient style will be desired, as fulfilling better the 
objects in view, till landed property, in these countries, 
becomes enclosed, subdivided, and cultivated, as it is in 
England. 

Part of the prevailing antipathy to the ancient style, 
proceeds from a generally entertained idea, that the 
modern is an improvement on it; but the truth is, the 
two styles are as essentially and entirely different in 
principle, as painting and architecture, the one being 
an imitative, and the other an inventive art. 

Landscape gardening agrees with aneient gardening 
in no other circumstance, than as employing the same 
materials. It is an imitative art like painting or poe- 
try, and is governed by the same laws. The ancient 
style is an inventive and mixed art, like architecture, 
and governed by the same principles. The beduties 
which architecture and geometric gardening aimed at, 
were those of art and utility, in which art was every 
where avowed. The modern style of gardening, and 
the arts of poetry and painting imitate nature ; and, in 
doing so, the art employed is studiously concealed. 
Those arts, therefore, can never be compared, whose 
means are so different; and to say that landscape garden- 
ing is an improvement on geometric gardening, is a si« 
milar misapplication of language, as to say that a lawn 
is an improvement of a corn-field, because it is substi« 
tuted in its place. It is absurd, therefore, to despise 
the ancient style, because it has not the same beauties 
as the modern, to;which it never aspired. It has beau- 
ties of a different kind, equally perfect in their kind as 
those of the modern style. ‘The question therefore is 
not, whether we shall admit occasional specimens of ob- 
solete gardening, for the sake of antiquity, but whether 
we shall admit specimens of a different style, from that 
in general use, but equally perfect in its kind. 

If we have extended this chapter to a length that may 
seem uncalled for in a work of this kind, we are not, 
as we think, without weighty arguments in our justi- 
fication. The disgust excited in men of taste, first b 
the excess of buildings, which distinguished our imi- 
tations of the Chinese style, and subsequently by the 
tame apogee of that of Brown and his followers, 

which nothing but their novelty, and the overcoming 
force of fashion could render tolerable, has given rise 
to a number of critical works on the subject, of great 
merit and taste. These, especially the writings of Mr. 
Price, have been very generally circulated ; and while 
they have produced a salutary scepticism in the minds 
of the patrons of art, have excited, in almost every des 
scription of artists, such an ipdiscriminate and exclus 
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sive admiration of the picturesque, as is scarcely com- His 


tible with admitting that there is any ather species of 
uty, or any occasion in matters of taste, for the as- 
sistance of good sense. The retired courffry gentle- 
man, puzzled with so many different opinions, is thus 
deterred from improving, lest he expose himself to the 
critical severities of a picturesque traveller, or to the ri« 
dicule of the common sense of his neighbours. ; 
The historical view we have now given, points out 
the picturesque as only one beauty among a number ; 
and though of a superior class, yet not to be adopted 
indiscriminately or exclusively. Another motive with 
us has been, to expose and root out if possible, the 
strong and most unphilosophical opinions which are 
entertained of the ancient 23 gm by shewing, that they 
are founded in prejudice and a limited view of the sub- 
ject. Proprietors we know to be frequently deterred 
from the improvement of their seats, because to do so 
in such a way as to obtain the approbation of the popu- 
lar taste, the first step would be, to remove certain ter- 
races, avenues, and other remains of the ancient style, 
which they justly venerate. A third reason is, to pre« 
vent our forming erroneous expectations of our conti< 
nental neighbours on the subject of English gardening. 
It is almost the universal practice at present, to criticise 
the gardens of the continent, with a reference to gene- 
ral nature, or the English style ; and thus to at 
the whole of them as absurd and in bad taste. We have, 
we think, shewn, that the contrary is true, and that the 
imitation of the English style in many parts of the‘conti- 
nent, displays a worse taste than the continuation of the 
ancient system of improvement. A fourth reason is, to 
account for the share of attention which we mean to be- 
stow on the ancient style in the succeeding chapters of 
this article ; convinced as we are, that it merits occasional 
adoption in this country. If what we have submitted 
has the intended effect, the result will be a greater har« 
mony of opinion among artists and professors, greater 
decision of judgment in matters of taste among cou 
gentlemen, and more liberal views towards our conti- 
nental neighbours. ve 


CHAP. II. 


Or THE oBJECTS OF GARDENING, AND OF THE PRINCI« 
PLES BY WHICH THESE OBJECTS ARE ATTAINED, 


From the remarks in the preceding chapter, the Object of 
reader will be prepared to include under the objects of Gardening. 


gardening, as a generic term, all the various purposes, 
useful as well as ornamental, of a country residence: 
« Gardens and buildings, (Lord Kames observes,) may 
be destined for use-solely, for beauty,solely, or for both. 
Such variety of destination, bestows: upon these arts a 
great command of beauties, complex not less than vari« 
ous. Hence the difficulty of forming an accurate taste 
in gardening, and architecture ; and hence, that differs 
ence or wavering of taste in these arts, greater than 
in any art that has but a single destination.” (Ele« 
ments of Criticism, 4th edit. vol. ii, 431.) Not to con- 
sider the subject with a view to these different beauties, 
but to treat it merely as “the art of creating land 
scapes,” would thus embrace only a small part of the 
art of laying out grounds, and leave incomplete a sub- 
ject which contributes to the immediate comfort and 

iness of a great body of the enlightened and opus 
lent in this and in every country ;—an art 
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How to obtain their wish—the world’s applause.” 

, Mason. 
ep ancient authors eerecemte and gardening, 
ve rarely attempted to nan inci- 
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the different parts of buildings, should bear some pro- 
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pos should have Gaede sties to one another, and 
lays down canons for the individual proportions, and 


collective ary, eomeaced the columns of the different 
orders. These however, are not-principles, but mecha- 


to the modern style, considered as in- 
cluding what belongs to the conveniencies of a country 


nature or art; “ to discover and to shew all the 
of the place u which he is employed ; to 
y its defects, to correct its faults, and to im e 


pr goad utility, order, symmetry, scale, proportion, 
spoenelates, “ if,” as he observes in fort men 
« there are any principles.” Mr. G. Mason places the se- 
cret of the art in the “ nice distinction between contrast 


ty,” 
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der its principles as an inventive or mixed, and second- 
ly, as an imitative art. 


Sect. I. Of the Beauties of Gardening as an inventive 
and mixed art, and of the principles of their Produc« 
_ tion, 


Works of art, Mr. Alison observes, may be consider- 
ed, either in relation to their design or intention—to 
the nature of their construction for the intended purs 
pose—or to the nature of the end they are destined to 
serve; and their beauty accordingly will depend, ei- 
ther upon the excellence or wisdom of the design, the 
fitness ur propriety of the construction, or the utility of 
the end. The considerations of design, of filness, and 
of utility, therefore, may be considered as the three 

tt sources of the beauties of works of inventive art, 
They have been called relative beauties, in opposition 
to those of native and imitative art, which are hence 
denominated or independent beauties. There is 
a third source of beauty common both to arts of inven- 
tion ay ap ae aeap: ars accidental beauty, 
or such as is u ry , itrary, or tempora- 
ry associations. The beauties of objects, whether na- 
tural, relative, or, accidental, are conveyed to the senses 
by the different ities of matter, sounds, colours, 
smells, forms, and motion ; but form is the grand cha- 
racteristic of matter, and constitutes in a gent degree 
its essence to our senses. In our remarks, therefore, on 
the beauties of inventive art, we shall chiefly consider 
design, fitness, and utility, in regard to form. 

expression of des? 

and dispositions, as shall at once point out that they 
are works of-art. Thus regularity and uniformity are 
recognised in the rudest works of man, and point out 
his employment of art and expence in their construc. 
tion. Hence the lines, surfaces, and forms of geome- 
tric gardening should be different, and in some degree 
opposed to those of general nature. Irregular surfaces, 
lines, or forms, may be equally useful, alike works of 
art, and, pee Ry with reference to other beauties, 
may be more agreeable than such as are regular ; but, 
if too prevalent, they might be mistaken for the pro~ 
duction of nature, in which case they would lose the 
beauty of design; ‘“ but forms perfectly regular, and 
divisions completely uniform, immediately excite the 
belief of design, and, with this belief, all the admiration 
which follows the employment of skill and expence.” 
Ground in level or regular slopes, or in hills or hollows 
of ical shapes, woods of right lined boundaries ; 
trees, and jally such as are foreign to the soil, 
planted equidistantly in masses, in quincunx, or in 
straight rows; water in architect basins, regular 
or fountains ; walks, and woods, of uniform 

width and perfectly straight, straight walls and 


hedges, are easily di ished. from nature’s ma- 
nagement of these materials, and are highly expressive 
of the hand of man. 


Another reason why forms are satisfactory, 
Mr. Stewart (Philosophical Essays, 238.). derives from. 
the principle of a sufficient reason, adopted by Leib- 
nitz, “ is it, that in any thing which is merely 
ornamental, and which at the same time does not 
fess to be an imitation of gt renders iene oe 
displeasing? Is it not, at least in part, that irregula~ 
tities dia telithe? and that no pra anes can be 
imagined which should have decided the choice of the 
artist in favour of that particular which he has. 
selected? The variety of regular figures (it must be 
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is displayed by such forms Design. 
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Objects of acknowledged ) is infinite also ; but supposing the choice 
Gardening. tg be once fixed about the number of sides, no apparent 


Fitness, 


Utility. 


caprice of the artist in adjusting their relative propor- 
tions, prevents a disagreeable and inexplicable puzzle 
to the spectator.” q , 

In the progress of the arts, the expression of design, 
though at first difficult, becomes afterwards easy, and 
renders regularity and uniformity only expressive of 
common design. Hence, to confer a character of supe- 
riority in works of design, variety would be introduced ; 
and as uniformity was the sign of design, so uniformi- 
ty and variety would become the ‘sign of improved or 
embellished design. ‘* Considering, therefore, forms 
in this light as beautiful, merely from their expression 
of design, the observation of Dr. Hutcheson may per- 
haps be considered as an axiom with regard to their 
beauty, viz. That where the uniformity is equal, the 
beauty of forms is in proportion to their variety ; and 
when their variety is equal, their beauty is in propor- 
tion to their uniformity.” (Alison’s Essays, p. 106.) 

To this stage, in the progress of design, may be re- 
ferred the architectural ornaments introduced in gar- 
den scenery, such as seats, buildings, statues, urns; 
and in the later stages of the art, serpentine walks, la- 
byrinths, verdant sculpture, and many other improve- 
ments. The variety and embellishment thus conferred 
on ,the arts, produced in time many absurdities that 
we would not wish to see resorted to with a revival of 
the ancient style, unless in examples considered solely 
with a view to imitation.* The sculpture of trees, 
however, might, when first introduced, be greatly ad- 
mired, even by men of sense, for its novelty, and the 
discovery of a certain degree of skill in the artist; 
but as, in our times, they would neither be new or me- 
ritorious, they could scarcely be consistently introduced 
with a view to embellish rig: 

To prevent variety from degenerating into confu- 
sion, and, as Mr. Stewart characteristically expresses 
it, “ puzzle the spectator,” unity of intention must 
never be lost sight of. This, indeed, is necessarily im- 
plied in every work of art, since, without it, the slight- 
est attempt at design would only end in a chaos of ma- 
terials. ‘ 

Fitness, or the proper adaptation of means to an end, 
is the second source of the relative beauty of forms. 
Considered in relation to the parts of a building, it is 
generally denominated proportion, and refers to the 
adequate strength of certain parts to bear certain 
weights, &c. In the detail of the ancient, and in scenes 
of relative beauty in the modern style of gardening, it 
relates to the magnitude and situations of buildings, 
and other artificial objects, relative to natural ones—to 
the extent of the different scenes or constituent parts of 
a residence, compared to the whole—to the propriety 
and congruity of certain objects as ornaments—and, in 
general, to the adequacy of means to an end, whatever 
these means or that end may be. _ 

Utility is the third source of the relative beauty of 
forms. None of the other beauties will compensate for 
the entire want of utility in any scene of architecture 
or gardening. Objects at first thought beautiful, soon 
lose this expression when they are found to be of no 


use; and others, with first impressions the most disa- » 


greeable, are felt to become beautiful as they are known 
to be useful. “ This species of beauty,’ Mr. Alison 
observes, “ is in itself productive of a much weaker 


* As at a cottage and garden in the style of Henry the VIII.’s time, formed at Wobum by his Grace the Duke of Bedford, in which q 


clipt yews are very properly introduced to complete the illusion. 
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emotion than that which arises from the different sources bj 
of ornamental beauty; but it is of a more constant and & 
permanent kind, and much more uniformly fitted to exe 
cite the admiration of mankind.” (Lssays pn Taste, 
vol. ii. p. 201.) « To unite these different kinds of beau- 
ty ; to dignify ornamental forms also by use; and to 
raise merely useful forms into beauty, is the great ob- 
ject of ambition among every class of artists. Where« 
ever both these objects can be attained, the greatest 
ssible beauty that form can receive will be produced. 
ut as this can very seldom be the case, the following 
rules seem immediately to present themselves for the , 
direction of the artist : \ 
1. That where the utility of forms is equal, that will b 
be the most beautiful to which the most” pleasing ex- ? 
pression of form is given. ‘ 
2. That where those expressions are at variance ; 
when the beauty of the form cannot be produced with. : | 
out sacrificing its utility ; that form will be most uni- 
versally and most permanently beautiful, in which the % 
bo pee of utility is most fully preserved. Essays, ; 
vol, ii. p. 202. , t 


Some of the various modifications of utility, as ap- iy 
plied to country residences, may be here enumerated. % 
For the purpose of habitation, for example, good air bs 
and water, a genial climate, fertile soil, cheerful pro- 4 


spect, and suitable neighbourhood, &c. are known res 
quisites. 

Convenience must be joined to use, comforts to con« 
veniencies, and luxuries to comforts. Exercise, whe- 
ther in the shape of walking, riding, or driving, re- ; 

uires to be provided for; and recreation, whether in 5 

e common field sports, athletic games, or in botani- , 
cal, agricultural, and other useful, elegant, or scienti- ; 
fic pursuits, must be kept in view; rural fétes and 
amusements might also be enumerated. 

Accidental associations form the last class of relative Accidental — 
beauties, and are “ such associations as, instead of being Associ: 
common to all mankind, are liar to the individual.” 92s , 
« They take their rise from education, from peculiar ha- 
bits of thought, from situation, from ion ; and 
the beauty they produce is felt only by those whom si- 
milar causes have led to the formation of similar asso- 
ciations.’”’ (Stewart's Essays.) Among these may be 
reckoned, “ag 

1. Classical and historical associations. The influence 
of the former in architecture is well known; the lat- 
ter often adds charms to a spot, in no respect remark 
able to those who are unacquainted with its history. 
Classical associations, Mr. Stewart observes, “ have add- 
ed immensely to our natural resources, but, at the same 
time, warped our taste in various instances ;” acqui+ 
ring, as Mr. Alison adds, “ a superiority over the 
more permanent principles of beauty, and determming 
for a time the taste of nations.” : ; 

2. National associations are also frequently at variance 
with such as are universal, and have perhaps greater : 
influence than any other associations whatever.. ew. 
art’s Essays. ). , 

8. Personal associations, or such as arise*from the ac- 
cidental style of natural beauties, to which we have 
been accustomed in our youth. Many particulars come 
under this head, which it would be tedious to enume- 
rate; but one mode of vanity and selfish feeling de~ 
serves particular notice, as intimately connected with 
the business of the landscape gardener. It is that in- 
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terest which ete spew 1a oh agarns in men’s 
minds, “ rendering them alive to every trifling recom- 


”? (Stewart’s Essays, p. 468.) ~ 
to'what, in laying out grounds, is called 
appropriation, or such an arrangement as shall, either 
in reality or , render all, or the greater 
part of what we see from a country seat, our own. 
The si way of effecting this, is by shutting out 
which do not correspond with the idea, by 
means of walls or plantations. A more refined mode is, 
harmonising the scenery ; by adopting some of the 


colours, and nts in our own territo- 


Wheatley, “ one property of a riding is 
extend the idea of a seat, and appropriate a whole 


appropriation, and ridicules 
the family arms on the 


the neighbourhood, and on 


. compan 

stages & thicoat, bys 
is sort, by 
inns and public-houses o 


Repton, and, we believe, almost 
finds it a very principal 
ap riation 

sesiltte from 


into 


icturesque 

of na- 
ture’s choicest materials, will not long our in- 
tats ing we can 


The particular application 
* ancient style, and to such of country re- 
sidences as are laid out with a view to the beauties of 
design and utility, will be made in the course of treat- 
ing of the different materials and subjects of garden- 
ing- , 


Szer. Il. Of the beanties of gardening, considered as an 
imitative art, and of the principles of sheir production, 
Tus chief object of all the imitative arts is the pro- 


| 


these principles to the 


© Tt ty almost unnecessary to remark, no pd trite 


Sng several tarieties. Some of these varieties, we think, ean 


scenery, whieh, in truth, may be said to open « new souree of beauty to the imagination, independently 


sketching landscape 
creating & greater relish for natural arrangements of scenery. 
, VOL, XIL’ Pant i. 


_ out reference to an 
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duction of natural or universal 
and painting, are the principal imitative arts ; to these 
has been lately added gardening, an art which 
has for its object the production of landscapes by com~ 
binations of the actual materials of nature, as landscape 
painting has for its object their imitation by combina- 
tions of colours. Landseape gardening has been said 
‘* to realise whatever the fancy of the painter has ima- 
gined,” (Girardin) ; and “ to create a scenery more 
pure, more harmonious, and more expressive, than an 
that is to be found in nature herself,” (Alison.) Such 
are Mr, Alison’s ideas of the powers of this art; and- 
such appear in some degree, to have been those of Mr. 
Wheatley and M. Girardin. A more correct idea of its 
capacities, in our opinion, is suggested by the remark 
of Lord Walpole, when he represents it as ‘ proud of 
no other art than that of softening nature's harshnes- 
ses, and copying her graceful touch.” It has also been 
said, that it is ‘‘ to poetry and painting, what the re- 
ality is to the representation,” (Girardin.) But experi~ 
ence proves, that the former (the reality) is always ex« 
ceeded by the latter, both in respect to natural and pic~ 
turesque beauty. ; and thisreality is supposed to exceed 
any representation, if it is a scene of gardening, that 
is, if it is any given variety of ground, rocks, and dis- 
tance, as the basis to be furnis with wood, water, 
and buildings ; — rocks a or concealed, as the 
gardener may wish, or as the genius of the place 
require, and every other purpose effected, which is i 
the power of gardening to perform : When.all this is 
done, it will be a scene greatly inferior in beauty, not 
only to the imitative creation of a painter from the 
same ground work and materials, but to a similar scene 
roduced by nature. To put this matter in a clear 
Fight, let their be a natural scape, either of medio- 
crity or of any given beauty, with every circumstance 
so , as to be alike suitable for both arts ; and 
let a painter and a gardener, each attempt to copy it ac« 
cording to their art, with or without permission to im< 
ve its beauties, Which of the two imitations would 
Fontes beautiful, considered in the abstract, and with« 
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selfish or arbitrary association? 
Decidedly, in our opinion, the production of the painter, 
The great source of the beauty of every verdant 
landscape is wood; and so much of the beauty of all 
woods on accidental circumstances, in their 
rom the time of planting, till they attain a 
considerable age, and which circumstances cannot be 
said ically to be under the controu! of the garden« 
er, that however high our aim, however we may study 
the natural effects of time, and however correctly we 
may imitate them, at the end of all our labours any 
wood of art will always be far inferior to a wood of * 
nature under the same circumstances. For further il- 
Justrations we have only to appeal to such painters as 
have made landscape ml wee es study, and whe 
certainly. must be consi in this case as the best 


ur 

: ‘ what kind, or d of beauty then, can Jand- 
scape gardeni vat To this we answer, that, ab« 
stracted fom all relations of utility and design, it can 
seldom succeed in producing any thing*higher than 
picturesque beauty, * or such a harmonious mixture of 


eral sense, considering it as a species of the genus beauty, contain 


ice in 
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beauty, Music, poetry, History. 
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forms, colours, lights, and shades, as will-be grateful 
to the sight of men in general; and to such, more par- 
ticularly, as have made this beauty in some degree 
their study. This harmonious assemblage of objects 
may be grateful and agreeable, without being accom~- 
panied by any, or at all events by much general 
expression ; for example, of gaiety, melancholy, gran- 
deur, simplicity, or elegance; but it may also com- 
bine one or more of these poetic or general beau- 
ties in a high degree, and this, too, with or without be- 
ing picturesque. It may recal many other pleasurable 
emotions, if we admit the considerations of fitness, no- 
velty or its contrast to surrounding scenery, and utili- 
ty, or its adaptation to man. 

Such is our opinion of the capacities of landscape 
gardening. If it is lower than that of some authors and 
artists, we can only say, that it has been formed from 
the observation and experience of what actually takes 
place. The artist may and’ ought to aim at the high- 
est degree of beauty, which his own imagination, the 
genius of the place, and the views of the owner will ad- 
mit of ; but let him not proceed with, or hold out to the 
world, mistaken views of what his art can and cannot 
perform. 

From this view of the: powers of art, it will be suf- 
ficiently obvious, that with Price, Girardin, Knight, 
and other authors, we consider the principles of paint- 
ing to be those of landscape gardening, in that view of 
this term which limits it to “ the art of creating land- 
scapes of picturesque beauty ;” and in viewing it as add- 
ing to picturesque beauty, some other natural expres- 
sion, as of grandeur, decay, melancholy, &c. we con- 
sider it, with Pope, Warton, Gray, and Eustace, as 
requiring the aid of poetic mind; that is, of a mind 
eonversant in all these different emotions, or pleasures 
of imagination, which are called: up by certain signs 
of affecting or interesting qualities, furnished by sounds, 
motion, buildings, and other objects. 

If, taking a third view of landscape gardening, as 
* the art of laying out the grounds of a country resi- 
dence,’”? then, with popular opinion, we comprehend. 
under the term all the above beauties, with those of 
relative beauty, the principles of which have been the 
subject of the preceding section. 

The principles of landscape gardening then, as an 
imitative art, we conclude to: be derived from nature. 

1. As developed by the principles of landscape paints 


ing; and, 


2. As recognised: by poetic mind, or a mind alive 
- those general beauties or associations universally 
elt. . 
We consider this, perhaps to many, a tedious develope« 
ment of the principles of landscape gardening, called 
for by the vague and indefinite manner in which. the 
are spoken of by authors, no less than by artists ; and, 
as a proof of this, we refer our readers to the volumes. 
of Mr. Repton, of whose practical taste, in: many in« 
stances, we highly approve. 

We shall attempt; as a proof of our theory, a slight 
analysis of the principles of a composition, expressive 
of picturesque and natural beauty. For this purpose 
it is a matter of indifference, as fur as respects pictur- 


_ esque beanty, whether we choose a real or painted. land- 


Scape; but, as we mean also to investigate its poetic, 
or general beauty, we shall.prefer a.reality. We choose 
then a perfect. flat, varied by wood, say elms, with a 
piece of water, and a high wall, forming the. angle of a 
ruined building; it is animated by cows and sheep ; 


its expression is that of melancholy grandeur ; and,. 
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independently of this beauty, it is picturesque, that is, 
if painted it would form a tolerable picture. 
1. The first obvious piinciple which 
or any beautiful or expressive view, is a certain degree 
of unity in its expression. No ideas of gaiety or pret- 
tiness are phe § by this scene. All the parts unite in 
forming a whole, which the eye can comprehend at 
once, and examine without distraction. ‘ La vue,” 
says M. Girardin, “le plus vagabond de tous less ens, 
a besoin d’étre fixée pour jouir avec plaisir et sans las- 
situde.” Were this principle not prevalent, the groups 
of trees, the lake, and the building, would only please 
when considered separately, and the result would be 
as poor a production as a machine, the, wheels of which 
are accurately finished, and nicely polished, but which 
do not act in concert so as to effect the intended moves 
ment. 


2. It is true to nature; that is, the objects or mates Truth. 


rials are what they appear to be. The trees (which are 
neither veryjold,nor very young,) though in the distance 
diminished by their remote situation, we discover by 
their trunks and contour, to be still trees. They are not 
shrubs placed near the eye, with a view to produce a 
false perspective; nor is the fragment of building 
merely a disguised wall, because it has openings which 
have once been windows, and is crowned in one part 
by battlements. The water is natural, its surface be- 
ing below the level of the adjoining ground, not raised 
above it, as is often the case in artificial waters. ‘This 
completes the truth or reality of the scene. 

The necessity of adhering to truth, is still greater in 
painting, in which all objects must appear to be natu- 
ral, not only in forms and colour, but also relatively to 
the forms and colours around them. Objects, espe- 
cially those whose forms and dimensions are familiar 
to us, as men or horses, painted of different heights in 
the same plane, as for example in the distance, of the 
magnitude they appear in the foreground, would, from 
the acquired habit of measuring unknown, by known 
objects, give a falsehood to the scene, and appear as 
animals of a different species, or as monsters. 

It seems to be from the same principles of being 


true to. nature, that a gradation of scene, or what is _ 


called distance is required, or at least is so satisfacto 
in landscape. The mind, after being impressed with 
the effect of a whole, delights in examining its parts 
in succession ; the more simple and obvious the arran 
ment of these parts, therefore, the more readily does the 
mind acquiesce in their efiect. The eye of the artist, 
seizing on the nearest and most remote parts of a scene, 
readily marks an intermediate or middle distance; ne 
given extent seems necessary for this purpose: 


« To make the landscape grateful to the sight, 
Three points of distance always should unite ; 
And howsoe’tr the view may be confined, ; 
‘Three marked divisions we shall always find.” ° 
The Landscape, by R. P. Kurent. 


3. Having been pleased with.the impression of this pispositia 


landscape, and. having satisfied ourselves that its com- 
ponent parts are individually natural, let.us, in the 
next place, observe their disposition, or how in this re- 
spect they concur in forming a whole. 1. As to /ornis, 
we find that their disposition is in_ groups or masses. 


The largest group, for example, is placed towards one _ 


_side-of the picture in the foreground, another. towards 
the opposite side of the middle distance, including the 
building and adjoining lake; and the remote, or third 
distance, consists of a low line of wood, with project« 


ing groups or masses. 2. As. to colours, we find only _ 


ades this, Unity. 


‘ 
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iffer we green on the trees and 
ground. 3. As to the light, we find one large and 
anaes ae near the middle of the view, diverging 
into as it s the sides ; the clearest part 


: 
i 
ali 


these, near the water, par- 


. One 
takes of the principal ight, and those in the third dis- 
sti ei a sort of neutralization of 


eee b 
light, colour, shade. Such is the disposition of the 


or a order, in a complex view of the 
: to e, and prevent it from being dis- 
iplsted: ny scattered lights, confusion of forme, and. in- 


nection by mity. Suppose the reverse to be 
the case, ark thet the’ groupe were unconnected either 
by real or apparent distance of situation, the conse- 


t, would become a distinct object. The eye 
would have no resting place, and the assemblage would 
compose a whole. 

5. What comes next to be examined, is the relation 
which subsists between the com 


time being of opposite forms. 
2. In : to colour, the same kind of colour pre- 
vails in and in all of the ps, but is varied in de- 


isposition. In some 

ers a greenish ioe, 
and occasionally a bright 

the turf where the light strikes 


‘ to light and shade, those parts of the 
groups which rise above the horizon, and are backed by 
the sky, are dark, and generally darker than such as are 
backed by the ground, or by other adjoining groups. 
The prominent parts of each group, are lighter than 


the retiring or recesses among the spray and 
leaves. These prominent and retiring , in the near 
groups, are very numerous; in the di they are 
lost in the general wrial shade of the p- It may 
be observed as a principle, trees, from 
their rough surface, and consequent i ect reflection 
of li are always comparatively darker than water, 


buildi or nd. In creating real landscape, the 
earve in Retain ae shilaeaan tion plies eerremiels 
mentioned serve as lights. _ 

We have said nothing of the sky, the cows, and 
sheep, Suppose, then, in order to complete this sketch, 


grouped in the middle dis- 
tance, what will be the ion of the view? We 
think it would express very little to general observers ; 
but there being nothing glaringly offensive in the ar- 
rangement, it would be expressive of some beauty to 
him who had bestowed some attention to the subject of 
andscapes ; for . h it exhibits but little harmony 
of forms and colours, light or shade, it still possesses 
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enough of these ingredients to render it worth looking _ History. 
—_——— 


at as a picturesque view. 

It remains te account for ‘the general or natural 
expression of melancholy and deur, For this’ 
purpose let the building be the ruins of an ancient 
castle, whose lofty quadrangular form may be readily 
imagined from the walls we mentioned, as composing 
the ruined building. 

The character of grandeur, then, is not in this in- 
stance communicated to the picture, by the picturesque 
effect of the walls, which have no variety of form, light, 
or shade, in themselves, but by the mental associations 
to which they give rise in a cultivated mind. 

It will not be supposed from this, that we mean to 
recommend the introduction of artificial ruins in im-~ 
proved scenes, we have merely made choice of this ex« 
pression, as very obviously pointing out the distinction 
between picturesque and poetic or general beauty. We 
shall add a few other examples. 

1. Imagine the cattle and sheep removed, the surface 
of the ground covered by smoothly mown turf, and 
the luxuriant branches of some of the fore ground trees 
nearly reclining on the ground. The first expression 
would be that of beautiful, or elegant picturesque ; the 
next that of stillness, and consecration to man,—still- 
ness, as being without animals, or moving objects ; and 
consecration to man, from the mown surface, greatly 
heightened by the circumstance of the branches of 
trees reclining on the ground, which never can happen 
where sheep or cattle are admitted, and which forms 
the leading visible distinction between a group of trees 
in’ a park, and a group on a mown lawn. It is not 
from the smoothness of the turf, or any particular mix- 
ture of light and shade in the reclining branches, that 
this expression is produced, but from reflecting on the 
cause of this a nce, 

2. Imagine, instead of the smooth turf, uncouth rough 
ground, covered in some places with furze, briars, bram- 
bles, and led thickets ; the water fringed with rush- 
es, and ially concealed by aquatic shrubs ; and wild 
horses and deer forming the animated part of the scene. 
The expression would be eminently picturesque ; but 
there would also be an expression of wildness, not re- 
sulting from the picturesque qualities as such, but from 
mental reflection on the difference between this scene 
and one of cultivation. 

$. Imagine the view deprived of the lake and, the 
building, and consisting only of the wood and ground, 
with the heads of a ling row of willow trees a 
pearing in the middle distance, and the sound of a dis- 
tant waterfall heard through the trees. Here to pictu- 

ue beauty we have an idea of water—of an immense 
body of it in the lake or river which supplies the water- 
fall—and of the rocks, which their powerful ob- 
struction to a body of water. fo niet will here ree 
mark, how much of the sublime beauty of this scene de. 
pends on sound, which can never be included under pic« 
turesque beauty. The leading expression is that of su- 
blimity, accompanied by various associations of digni- 
ty produced by the and of grandeur suggested 
by the stream, after the -waters have renewed their 
tranquil course, and rolling, as we may imagine, ma- 
jestically along under the shade of the line of willow 
trees. 


Other examples of a more striking nature might be 
adduced ; but these instances we consider sufficient to 
shew the difference between a composition merely pic- 
tuxesque, and one expressive of general or natural beau- 
ty, and to prove our position, that both poetry and 
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Of the Ma- painting enter into the principles of landscape gar- 
terials of ening. 

Gardening» " ‘They will also shew, how very little the production 

of natural beauty is within the power of the landscape 

gardener. He may display it to more advantage. In 


the first example of expression, for instance, the build. 


ing, or such parts of it as more obviously show its real ° 


character, might be displayed by the removal of some 
over obtruding branches; and in the second, a gar- 
den seat, and some garden trees, as the lime, elder, &c: 
might add to the idea of consecration to man. In the 
third, a corn field or a barn in the distance, would aid 
the effect by contrast; and in the last, a bridge would 
determine the situation and reality of the river.’ But 
to attempt effecting these expressions by building a 
ruin, placing a garden seat in a paddock, or erecting a 
bridge where there was no water,’ would, however 
common in the infancy of the art, be now justly con- 
sidered ridiculous. : 

But much more might be done in improving the pic- 
turesque beauty of each of these scenes, provided the 
trees were already grown to maturity, and too nume- 
rous rather than too few; but if these trees are yet to 
plant, it is evident that only the ground plans of the 
masses and groups of trees, and’ of the breadth of the 
lawn, could be formed by the artist. But in doing this, 
he will still be guided by the principles laid down. To 
illustrate the application of which, both ih forming in- 


fant and improving mature scenes, is the business of. 


our succeeding chapters, 


CHAP. III. 


Or tHE MateriAts or GARDENING. 


Materialsof Wuartever style of gardening we adopt, the mate- 

gardening. yials with which we work in order to obtain the desi- 
red effect, are the same. Those of nature, are ground, 
wood, water, and rocks; to these, art has added build- 
ings; roads, walks, fences, and animated or moving 
objects, sounds, &c, may be considered as accompani- 
ments. 


Secr. I. Of Ground. 


Ground. The operations of art on this ponderous material, are 


necessarily of a very limited description. The most’ 


extensive and costly operations, to restore or create na- 
tural surfaces, even when attended with the desired ef- 
fect, afford less gratification to personal feeling than 
most other improvements, Ifa large space, naturally 
or artificially deformed, has been restored to natural 
beauty, we are delighted with the effect, whilst we re- 
collect the difference between the present and the for- 
mer surface; but when this is forgotten, though the 
beauty remains, the credit for having produced it is lost. 
In this respect, the operations on ground under the 
ancient style, have a great and striking advantage ; for 
an absolute perfection is to be attained in the forma- 
tion of geometrical forms, and the beauty created is so 
entirely artificial, as never to admit a doubt of its ori« 
gin. Long, therefore, after the improvement is finish- 
ed, the credit and the beauty remain to gratify and 

rm the owner. Improvernents on surfaces, what- 
ever be their object, ought to be made in scenes which’ 
are near the eye, or intended to be frequently seen ; at 
a distance, they are lost if the effect be on a small scale, 
and often better effected by wood, if on one of consi- 
derable magnitude. All operations on ground may be 


included under, 1. Those which have for theirobject Of the 
the beauty of art or design; and 2, Those where natu- Gardent 
ral beauty is intended to be produced. * . 
J. ‘Operations with aview to relative or avfficial beau- Ground, 
ty-—The forms in use for this purpose are few and sim- 
ple. They originate in, and are influenced by those ap 
of the house ; and are, for the greater part, bounded to relative 
by right lines ; and the surfaces are levels or slopes of or arti 
different degrees of abruptness. The magnitude as beauty. 
well as form of each of the figures in the ground imme- 1 
diately adjoining a house, or in a detached walled en- 
closure, should be regulated chiefly by the magnitude of 
the mansion, or extent and grandeur of the whole place, 
though they are often obliged to conform, in some de« 
gree, to the natural surface. When the ground slopes : 
from the house in all directions, narrow parallelograms # 
will be the prevailing forms both of the levels and 
slopes, the broadest level, and ‘greatest perpendicular 
depth of slope, being placed next the house, and the 
next broadest level, &c. in succession, till, after three or 
four levels, and as many slopes are obtained, the artificial 
surface shall finally blend with the natural, unless, as is 
frequently the case in the geometric style, a kitchen gar- 5 
den, or some similar scene of art, is joined to it. In this 
case, separation by some architectural or other accompa- 
niment, will, by forming a break in the order of forms, 
admit of adopting, in continuation of the artificial sur« 
face, such levels and slopes as the character of the scene 
may require, or a due regard 'to economy dictate. When 
the mansion, or scene of operations, is on.a surface na« 
turally flat, the levels will be of greater dimensions, 
the slopes smaller, and both forms fewer in number. ‘ 
But though parallelograms are the common figures em- : 
ployed, sections of polygons, trapeziums, circles, and 
eurvilinear figures, are frequently admitted. They are 
used A ae elevations, and in fortifications, 
which are the oe es of this of ancient gar 
dening ; and, t sot when pal wk the snsidion, 
should be reflected, as it were, by the grounds. - 
. The forms to be used, however, is a matter to 
determine. The principal difficulty is to arrange them 
together, so that they may concur in producing a whole 
or a good effect. In disposing, connecting, relating, 
and contrasting them for this purpose, the artist will 
preserve regularity and uniformity in the complex view 
of the whole, varying and harmonizing the detail ac« 
eording to the degree of beauty and variety he intends 
to produce. If he has duly prepared his mind by theo- 
retical studies, and practised architectural and land- 
scape drawing, his own feelings will suggest when he 
has attained the desired effect ; for the models of arti« 
ficial surfaces, which remain of ancient gardens, are 
poor uctions compared to what might be created 
m this way, through the judicious application of the 
principles of relative beauty. See’ Zerrace in the suc- | 
ceeding chapter. +o 
2. Natural beauly of ground.—As the right lines and Natural _ 
geometrical forms of the architect, take the lead in pee 
ounds of artificial beauty, so the flowing and broken °°" — 
ines, and undefined forms of the Jandscape painter, J 
‘take the lead in those of natural beauty. To create them 
in ground, is generally impracticable and unadvisable ; 
but where theyexist ed by accidental deformities, 
or incomplete in expression, through dullness in their ~ 
leading features, art may relieve from the impediments. E 
to beauty, even though the situation is some dis- ee 
tance from the eye. In recluse scenes immediately un- 
der view, art may aspire to create beauty even from. 
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especially from its opposite, a flat 3, 4 varied but dull surface, may often be im- Of the Ma. 
with deformities. In effecting all those pur- proved by a skilfal artist, By prs the character _ terials of 
principles apply. The first thing to indicated by nature, it will generally be found, that S™dening. 


| meeps 
in the mind is the desired surface, or that style of 


natural ground which is best to be imitated. [he 
next thing is to examine on what , forms, and 
lines, the natural beauty of this ground chiefly depends ; 


if undulating, whether the concave or the convex ‘pre- 
are then to be imitated in the improvement, ever keep- 
ing in view the important principle of a whole as the 
end of connection, and the other principles we have 
discussed as the means of producing it. 

1. The removal of accidental deformities, forms one of 
the commonest operations on ground. Old quarries 
and other pits, useless cattle ponds, open drains, 


of this description. As they have been raised by art, so 
i ing them, the best general rule is to restore 
the natural surface ; but sometimes the remains of fences 
are so numerous, that advantage may be taken of the 
earth to be removed, and some variety given to a sur- 
face otherwise dull and featureless. If the fence con- 
sists of a great number of turns of different lengths, by 
removing both the mound and of the surface on 
‘each side of the drain, a small winding hollow or vale 
may be formed ; the effect of which may be heightened, 
by placing the earth removed on adjoining indications 
of na eminences; not so as to form knolls, but so 
as to connect and harmonise with the prevailing idea 
of expression. The most simple and obvious improve- 
ment of exhausted quarries and dry pits, is to plant 
them ; but this, though it will form a series of pleasing 
scenes, is not always consistent with the general ex- 

ion to be created, caf tony ee gg ey 
ight destroy th of light and 


rom these spots, 
connection, ly of excluding distant ob- 
jects. In this case, they must be filled up by under- 
growths, or by lowering the adjoining surface in such 
& way, 5 not to interfere with effect, or a suf- 
ficient descent for the surface water. Where broken 
enters into the idea of the composition to be ef- 
open drains, or hollow pits, fine sources 
of picturesque beauty, ially if the nd is dry, 
or can be readily under-drained. This r, how- 


ever, can seldom be introduced as an original feature ; 
but in naturally leading to abrupt and broken 
lines, it may be more desirable to improve this expres- 
sion, than attempt creating a more polished surface. 

In cases of this sort, almost every thing depends on 
the introduction of wood, copse, and verdant rough- 
nesses, to harmonise the broken surface ; for mere bro- 
ken ground, without a character of luxuriance and wild- 
ness communicated by wood, is seldom better on asmall- 
er scale than a surface deformed by scars. 

2. Natural bumps or excrescences are not uncommon 
in many which have not been subjected to ag- 
ri or onthe When these are not large, the 
process of ing with the will remove them ; 
when they are of some they may often be- 
come sources both of poli and picturesque yee 
If they are numerous and so distributed, as that by 
removal of some, and the enlargement thro that 


means of others, may give an impression of undu- 
lation, ially i haved an a naturally irregular 
surface. If on a declivity, and covering rocks or huge 


stones, a mixture of flowing lines wi 


abruptnesses 
may be happily introduced. 


1 


the deficiency of expression, is owing to the hollows grouna. 
being in part clogged up, either naturally or by long 4 varied 
continuation under the plough ; and the swells lowered put yet dull 
In surface. 


in a corresponding degree by the same process. 
this case, the obvious improvement is to remove earth 
from the hollows, and place it on the eminences, ever 
keeping in view the natural expression, and avoiding 
to end the improvement by leaving the hollows gut- 
ters, and the eminences pointed ridges. This sort of . 
improvement is not a very obvious one, though often 
attended with svrprising effects, for every foot of depth 
taken from a hollow, and laid on an adjoining hill, 
adds two feet to the height of the latter. 


4. In recluse scenes, immediately under the eye, art Recluse 
may create a sort of miniature of beautiful ground. Man scenes. 


is but a puny object, compared to those of inanimate 
nature. He may overlook a distant hill separated by 
low ground ; but a mound of three paces in height, 
placed near the eye, confines the view, and all other 
objects being shut out, acquires, if apparently a work 
of nature, a degree of importance in his imagination. 
Winding walks, four feet below the surface, will sup- 
ply earth for accompanying them by wavy hills or 
swells eight feet high. If these hills or swells are form- 
ed and connected, so as to produce a varied and natur- 
al-like whole, with every change of position, a very 
suitable basis will be raised for a picturesque shrubbery, 
or flower garden, It was to this sort of art that Pope's 
garden at Twickenham was indebted for so great a va- 
riety of beauties in a small space; and the flower gar- 
den at Lord Harcourt’s, at Nuneham, near Oxford, 
was laid out under the eye of Mason the poet, on the 
same principles. 


All these observations, will be understood as refer- pistan: 
ring to grounds near the house. Distant scenes of a park, scenes. 
ills 


or mountains, are only to be improved by wood ; 

and these remarks, in so far as they extend, will sug- 
gest not what is to be removed, but what must be con- 
cealed. Many excellent remarks on this part of the 
subject, are to be found in the picturesque tours of Mr. 
Gilpin, referring to ranges of ej scenery in different 
parts of the country, of much of which he has given 
views. With respect to ground, as respects garden 
scenery, almost the only writer who has treated of it at 
length, is Mr. Wheatley, whose excellent book so fre~ 
uently referred to by all succeeding writers on gar- 
dane ought to be in the hands of every man of taste. 
In the — on ground in that work, the author con- 
cludes with a salutary caution which ought ever to be 
taken in connection with the wisest rules, “ a caution 
which has more than once been alluded to, must al- 
ways be had in remembrance ; never to suffer general 
considerations to interfere with extraordinary great ef» 
fects, which rise superior to all regulations, and perhaps 
owe part of their force to their deviation from them. 
Singularity causes at least surprise, and surprise is al- 
lied to astonishment. These effects, are not, however, 
attached merely to objects of enormous size; they 
frequently are produced by a greatness of style and 
character, within such an extent as ordinary labour may 
modify, and the compass of a garden include. The 
caution therefore may not be useless within these nar- 
row bounds ; but nature proceeds still farther, beyond 
the utmost v to which art can follow, and, in scenes. 
licentiously wild, not content with contrast, forces even: 
contradictions to unite. ‘The grotesque discordant 
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Of the Ma- shapes which are often there confusedly tumbled to- 
terials of gether, might sufficiently justify the remark, But the 
Gardening. Caprice does not stop here ; to mix with such shapes a 
form perfectly regular, is still more extravagant ; and 
yet the effect is sometimes so wonderful, that we can- 
not wish the extravagance corrected.” .Obs..on Mod. 

Gard, p 23. 


Secr. Il. Of Wood. 


Wood. Almost all the grand effects in both styles of im- 
provement are proc uced by wood, which, whether in 
scattered forests, thickets, or groups, or in compact 
geometric squares, avenues, or rows, constitutes the 
greatest charm of every country. -A tree-in itself is in- 
deed the noblest object of inanimate nature ; combines 
every species of beauty, from its sublime effect as a 
whole, to the most minute and refined expression of 
mind in the individual heauty.of its leaves; exhibits 
that majestic uniformity and infinite variety which con- 
stitutes the essence of relative beauty, and the natural 
expressions of individual species, are as various as are 
their forms and magnitude, their utility to man, and 
the situations, soils, climates, and other general and ac- 
cidental circumstances of which they are indications. 
Previously, therefore, to entering on the subject of wood, 
we shall endeavour to form some arrangement of this 
great storehouse of beauty. 

Trees, The hardy trees of Europe may be classed according 
to magnitude, form, colour, mode of growth, duration, 
and expression. - 

1, Magnitude. Trees of great height are, the. Eng- 
lish elm, ash, larch, Polish and Carolina poplar, &c.; 
but the laburnum, mountain ash, and evergreen oak, 
are very low trees. A medium in height may be found 
in the maple, pine, and birch. Some trees exceed in 
breadth, as the oak, Spanish chesnut, and Scotch elm ; 
others of different heights are very slender, as the Lom- 
bardy poplar, cypress, and bird cherry. ' 

- 2. Form. The oak and Spanish chesnut afford the 
most irregular and picturesque shapes with round 
heads ; the English elm, and ash, have long narrow 
forms and round heads ; the beech and horse chesnut, 
compact oval forms, with obtuse heads; the larch, 
spruce, and fir tribe in general, have conical shapes, and 
pointed spiry tops, &c. 

3..Colour. The Scotch fir, yew, and horse chesnut, 
are dark greens ; the larch and elm, a yellow green ; the 
abele, huntingdon willow, a silvery green, &c, 

4. Mode and time of growth. The nature of some 
trees is to lose their lower branches as they increase in 
height, as the fir tribe; and others have a tendency to re- 
tain them, as the wychelm. In some the branches de- 
scend, and often recline on the ground, as the lime tree 
and.platanus. Some are very compact in their foliage, 
as the horse chesnut ;. others very open, as the ash and 
the acacia. Some have drooping spray, as the weeping 
willow ; that of others tends upwards, as in the Lom- 
bardy poplar ; horizontally, as in theoak ; and obliquely, 
asin the Scotch fir. Some grow with rapidity, as de 
Carolina and Athenian poplars ; others very aay: as 
the oak and the stone pine. . 

5. Duration. The most durable of trees is the oak ; 
the least so, some of the poplar and fir tribe. A medium 
is to be found in the elm and lime. 

6. Expression. Some trees convey ideas of utility in 
the arts, and mark the attention af industry of man, 
as having planted them for this purpose, as the oak, 
ash, elm, &c, Others are known, or supposed to be 

2 


of little use, and convey ideas of neglect or of wildness, Of the M 
as the hornbeam, sorb, trembling poplar, &¢. Some in- _ terials 
dicate general improvement and artificial plantations, Se" 
as the larch and apcce fir; others garden s¢énery or w. 
plantations near ahouse, as the cedar, stone pine, and 
platanus. Some indicate rich deep soil, as the oak; and 
rich thin soil, as the elm; others chalk or gravel, as 
the beech ; rocky ground, as the ash; marshy ground, 
as the alder ; the proximity of water, as the willow. 

There are also natural expressions. belonging to 
trees, partly from general, cat partly from accidental 
association ; as strength and. stability to the oak, ease 
and elegance to the birch, sweetness to the lime, gloom 
to the cypress and yew, melancholy to the weeping 
willow, &c. : 

Shrubs may be similarly arranged, but we prefer ar- Shrubs, 
ranging them into magnitude, mode of growth, ever« 
green, deciduous, native, naturalized, and exotic., 

1.. Magnitude. Some shrubs are high, approaching 
to the character of trees, as the-mespilus and common _ ; 
holly ; others very low, as the butcher’s broom.and. 
dwarf birch. 

2. Mode of growth, including creepers,. as the ivy ; 
climbers, .as the virgin’s bower; trailers, as the bramble; 
compact forms, as that ofthe arbor vite ; open airy branche . 
es, as in the tamarisk ; and singular branches, as those of 
the stagshorn shumach. Some as shrubs soon acquire. 
picturesque shapes, as the thorn, holly, and elder. : 

3. Evergreens, as the holly, laurel yew, laurustinus | 
arbutus, &c. ‘; 

4. Deciduous, as the guelder-rose, lilac, syringa,-&c. 

5. Natwwe, as the holly, privet, hazel, 

&e. 
6. Naturalized, as the rose, syringa, lilac, laburnum, 


orn, briar, . 


7. Exotic, or foreign, asthe accuba, rhododendron, e 


ing detached from other trees, and, as nearly full 
grown. It is less intended to comprehend every cha- 
racteristic distinction, than to suggest to the artist the 
principal light in which he ought to view trees and 
shrubs. Nor could he with confidence attempt plant- 
ing, with even such a knowledge as could be ob- 
tained from the above arrangement, completed by in= 
serting all the names under their proper heads; for un< ‘ 
less he has seen the majority of the full grown trees 
himself, both singly and connected in groupsandmasses, 
and is scatter with the comparative rapidity of their 


(i 

azalea, &c. : tht 
The aboye arrangement refers to the plants as_grow- 2 
§ 


rowth in different. climates and soils, he cannot well . 
oresee the result of his labours, or look forward “ with 
the prophetic eye of taste” to certain beauty. _Of this 
there are numerous proofs, arising from the unjust. pree — - | 
ference given to exotics of unknown shapes and dura- : 
tion, in situations where the general form and situation : 
of the tree, or even of one or.two trees, is of the ute 
most consequence to the effect of a whole. How fre- ia 
quently on a lawn, or in a plantation near a house, do 
we see acacias, cutleaved elders, variegated sycamores, 
&c. where the oak, birch, lime, or Spanish chesnut, 
would have produced a much more impressive general 


- effect ! 


For the history, character, and culture of trees and 
shrubs in general use, see Planting and Rural Orna- 
ment, by Mr. Marshall ; Hunter’s Evelyn’s Sylva; and 
Hanbury’s Complete Body of Planting and Gardening. 

We shall now proceed to consider planting, with a 
view to relative and natural beauty, or, in other words, 
the ancient and modern style, 
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tion, will have a tendency to produce that sort of con-Of the Ma- 
nection required ; and, while it gratifies the proprietor’s _terials of | 
love of priation, will please the eye of the travel. Satdening. 
ler, who views the country as a whole, and delights to w 
observe the harmony and beauty of its principal fea- Geometric 
tures. planting. 
Having disposed of the whole, and of the parts, as 
far as respects their general effect and connection, what 
remains to be considered is, the sort of tree, manner of 
es the plants, fences, and future management. 
he “ne in view, _ alee of art and design, Species of. 
suggests the iety of employing different: species to tree. 
Gales hich tog seul tr sheet sheet antes 
rounding country. In a country of common firs, the 
spruce and silver fir, and cedar, afford a choice. In a 
country of oaks or elms, chesnuts, limes, and planes, 


house, or represent squares, triangles, 
the more minute parts, characterised 
than forms, such as avenues, rows, 
.&c. are contained in parallelograms, 
squares, or circles. In regard to the parts, masses and 
avenues should extend from the house in all directions, 
so far around the character of design ; and 
as much farther in particular directions, as the nature 
of the surface admi the distant beauties suggest, 
the mansion requires. In dis- 


FF 


these masses, whether on a flat or irregular sur- 
will be had to leave uncovered such a 


po Md Be meget age events admit a 
circulation of air, give breadth of light, and dis- 
(why inte teenires dered Uniformi- 

iety asa , and use as well as beauty in 
‘must be kept constantly in view. Avenues, 
and vistas, should serve as much as ible as 
y fences, or screens of shelter or 
shade ; but where this is not the case, should point 
i ificial objects, to be 
ond their termination. The outer extre- 
ificial plantations i 
woods, other artificial scenes, 


not be discoverable. In aid of 
cob trée which ils in the natural 
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two seats, 
mansions will thus each borrow a 

other. 
still existing proofs of the attention paid 


in former times, an instance of which 


ent connection 
Ditahley, and Heythrope, though the last 
nearl 
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form suitable contrasts. Where the plantations are ex 
tensive, the value of the timber must always be a prin- 
cipal object ; and, therefore, the contrasted trees should 
be chosen accordingly. Some species, however, are so 
7 adapted for this style, and as ornamental trees 
in both a that they ought seldom to be admitted 
near the house. Such, for example, as the horse ches+ 
nut, lime, Spanish chesnut, plane, lucombe oak, cedar, 
stone pine, &e, As the four last species mentioned 
are in exposed situations, liable to injury from extraor- 
dinary severe winters, a few hardier sorts, resembling 
them in general appearance, should be intermingled in 
the plantation, to preserve the larger masses in case of 
accident, but to conform with the eral effect in co- 
lour and. style of foliage, as well as in form. Different 

ies ought not in general to be mixed together in 

masses ; one, or at most two, conforming varieties 
is sufficient, more would destroy the breadth of colour 
of the mass, and the character of its surface. Different 
masses, avenues, and more minute parts, may, how- 
ever, be planted with different ies of trees; rare 
sorts may be also introduced in lines, along the front 
of many of the masses, hy al stars, pdtés-d’oye, 
&e. The snow-drop tree, from its tiful blossoms, 
and the birch and hazel, for the display of their: catkins 
during winter, are well calculated for walks adapted to 
that season of the year, and should be planted in front 
of firs, or other evergreens. Such also is the principal 
situation for flowering shrubs, and no plants can be 
more showy than the horse chesnut, common lilac, 
acacia, guelderrose, Portugal laurel, holly, birdcherry, 
mespilus, and laburnum, in similar situations, and for 
general purposes. In distributing the species of tree 
in general masses, the same general principles of com- 
position must be attended to, which we have pointed 
out as-far as respects form. The colours and character 
of the heads of the trees must be connected, and, at the 
same time, to a certain degree contrasted, in. order to 
produce an artificial and yet harmonious effect. 

It ma haps be asked here, whether the new va- 
rieties | pmaoe and other shrubs, obtained since 
the introduction of landscape gardening, are to be ad- 
mitted under this style of improvement? We answer, 
certainly. There can be little doubt they would de-~ 
stroy part of the allusion to.an aneient place; but we: 
do not contend for the revival of the ancient style, as 
producing imitations and illusive characters, or on ac- 
count of its antiquity, but as a distinct mode of garden.. 
ing. We would therefore not pr, Bad faults, or study 
its defects, but add to its beauties all the resources- 
furnished by the present improved state of the arts of 
design, as well as by the continued accession to our- 

of trees and shrubs, ; 
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The manner of disposing the plants is influenced by 
the same principle of avowed art; in rows, equidistant 
masses, in squares, or in quincunx, and in every case so 
as never to be mistaken for trees or shrubs sprung up 
accidentally. 

Fences.—Here the ancient style has a grand advan 
tage over the modern, in which, as far as respects the 
imitation of nature, all fences are to be considered as 
temporary, and therefore to a certain degree looked on 
as nuisances to be afterwards removed. Besides, their 
irregular and circuitous line is displeasing to many 
who do not understand ground plans, with a view to 
picturesque beauty, when the trees are grown up. But 
in geometric gardening, fences are to be considered in 
many cases as objects, and when not regarded in this 
light, their directions and limits are so minutely point- 
od out by the determined outline of the plantations, 
that the eye acquiesces-in their situation and use, 


- Fences of any common and economical description are 


employed to protect the trees’of open avenues, open 

roves, and single open rows. But the more common 
ikind are walls, which in the prominent parts ought 
to be well built of shaped stone, and substantially 
finished by raised or flat copings, bearing some rela« 
tion to the copings of the simpler parapets of the 
house. The gates necessary in these walls, as well as 
in some sorts of permanent verdant fences, supply oc- 
easion for such architectural forms and lines, as are ad- 


_vantageous in reflecting those of the mansion, and 


Manage- 
ment. 


Modern 
planting ; 
effect of the 
whole. 


strengthening the prevailing idea of dignity, art, and 
design. Every sort of fence belonging to the modern 
style, may be occasionally employed in the ancient, 
and besides walls, half sunk walls, and raised mounds 
with a walk at top, we may enumerate holly, yew, lau- 
rel, and other shrubs, either simple or chequered, by 
alternate deciduous or evergreen species, varied by 
arcades and standards, shorn into shapes, or in their 
natural growth. Hedges of flowering shrubs: may also 
be introduced ; of creepers on open palisades; and va- 
rious others of great beauty may be invented, or are to 
be found in books on this style of gardening. 
Management.—In this ect, also, the advantage is 
greatly in favour of the ancient style ; for as all opera~ 
tions of pruning and thinning in the other should bedone 


-under the eye of the landscape gardener, so all these ope- 


rations here may be performed by any labourer; the 
object being simply to produce a straight upright smooth 


stem, to ascertain height according to circumstances, * 


and allow each particular tree to attain its full size. 
Shearing or clipping is always a mere mechanical ope- 
ration; plain hedges, and close alleys, require only a 
line for a guide ; and in the case of arcades, or verdant 
sculpture, there is, or always should be, a frame of trel- 
lis work of correct design to guide the gardener. 

From the comparative brevity of this view which we 
have taken of planting under the ancient style,. the 
reader will perceive, that we are far from supposing it 
to take the lead of the natural method to which we 
now proceed, referring for more particular information 
to Le Blond, and other French authors ; and to Swit- 
zer's Ichnographia Rustica: ; 


Part II, Planting under the Modern Style, or with a 
view to Picturesque or Natural Beauty. 


This subject we shall consider as it respects the ef- 
fect of the whole, the parts, the natural surface, species 
of tree, manner of planting, fences, and:management. - 

1, The effect of the i as we have had repeatedly 
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occasion to observe, is always the first and the d On the 
consideration in every work of art, whether that art _terialsa 
has for its end the creation of objects of invention or Gade 
imitation, All planting, as respects the formation of a wood 
country residence, must necessarily be materially influ. 
enced by the character and situation of the house, as cnr 
the capital feature in the composition. To this feature, ytst 
the leading masses of wood and lawn, answering the whole. 
end of light and shade in painting, must invite and dis 
rect the eye in the general view of the place, Each 
must embrace it on one or on more sides, and diver, 
from it in masses suitable to its magnitude and t 
extent of the grounds, and in forms and ebaracters % 
of woody snrface, suitable to the natural, situation and 
the expression to be created. If the mansion is on a - 
declivity, the principal light should embrace the front 
which looks down, rather than those which look up, or 
on either side. The views from the windows suggests 
this t, and will point out in every other si- 
tuation, whether a flat, a hill, or an irregular surface, 
on which side or sides, the leading masses are to have 
their origin. To determine their magnitude form, and 
number would be impossible, without a plan or par- 
ticular case to refer to, To point out their style is suffi« ” 
cient, which must always be irregular like nature ; ge~ 
nerally stretch along such rising grounds as the situa~ 
tion affords ; and, like her, always combining a certain 
degree of uniformity or recognizable shape, even amidst 
the greatest seeming deviations from this quality of fi« 
gures, 
As the house indicates the commencement. of the 
masses, the character'of country surrounding the scene 
of improvement must determine the limits and style of 1 : 
their termination. If the lands are laid out in regular 
enclosures, bounded by hedges and hedge rows, the 
same style must prevail in the margin of the park ; at 
least in as many places, and to such a degree, as will 
produce connection ; and, if possible, as much farther 
as will harmonize the scene within, with the country 
without. If it is entirely or in part surrounded by fo- 
rest scenery, the termination is easily and completely 
effected, by attending to the style of wood and speci 
of tree prevailing without, for a moderate distance with. 
in the boundary. If bounded by the sea, or a large 
lake, an abrupt termination’-will be as natural. as it 
— be formal on the margin of a cultivated sur« 
ace. a 
2. The parts which enter into the composition of a The parts, 
mass of worn, and compose its varied and intricate re 
boundary by real or apparent connection, are thickets, 
groupes, and single plants. A single plant may either 
be a single tree, or a single shrub; a group, two or 
three plants, either of trees or shrubs, or both; connect- 
ed, yet contrasted in their positions ; and as they are - 
generally planted of some size, in order to be speedily 
out of the reach of cattle, they ought’ to be contrasted 
in the inclination of their stems, in order, as far-as-art 
ean‘ go, to transfer a similar variety to their branches 
and future growth. A thicket, or as it is called by Mr, 
Wheatley, a clump, (though undoubtedly he never 
had in his mind’s eye the round and evelilenaneiiah 
now pass by that name,) isa small irregular mass, or a 
cluster of groupes, and may coniaiatel het idaghelone, 
or trees and shrubs. Pas AG We, Sha 
Every one of these, though considerably detached, 
must be considered as belonging to the nearest mass 
either of wood, of building, or of rocks, or some other 
object of magnitude-which rises boldly into the air. A 
group, or a single» tree; equidistant from every other 


a 


s 


_ comparatively 
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object, can form no of any of them ; it cannot, 
therefore, enter into composition of a whole, and 
regarded as a spot in the composition, or 
particular beauties. Connection, there- 


may be used at the same time. When a considerable 

of unvaried line is to be broken into parts, a 

may stand detached from it, connected by afew 

ing trees in the interval between. This thicket, 
in its tarn, may have its boundary similarly varied 
by detached groups, and from these may stand out 
one or two single trees. The next break in the line to 
be varied, may be effected by two or three groups 
contrasted in disposition ; some attached ; others play- 
ing easily round them at moderate distances, but still 
so as to slide easily into a whole. By proceeding in 
ppt alieg m Ay aden formal and monotonous line, 
it may not only be varied, but changed in character, so 
as to present every variety of prominence and recess, 
With respect to the distances which these parts of forms, 
(speaking of them always with reference to their ground 
plan,) ought to be from the mass and from each other, 
almost every thing will depend on the situation. They 
may be at some distance on a flat, not to be viewed 
from an eminence considerably above its level; be-~ 
cause the effect of vision will, at a moderate distance, 
in this situation, throw a surface, scattered with single 
trees, intoa mass of wood. But on declivities, viewed 
from ite declivities or distant Fenevs the contigui- 
ty must be greater to form a breadth of mass. But here, 
asin most other instances, the a of sketching 
Jandseape, and ially trees, wi amore cor- 
rect idea of the effect iad the principle, and a more 
apt illustration of the practice, than a volume of the 


“justest and most minute instructions, 


Thickets may next be considered in regard to their 
form, that is, the form of their ground plan; and with 
groups and single trees in to the choice of spe- 
cies. Thickets are produced by nature, by the inroads 
of cattle, or other animals, grazing or cropping the 
herbage, and with it the young trees in forest scenery. 
On levels and sheltered situations, we find their form 
, because there appears no per- 
manent or reason to occasion their encroachment 
peels ae than on the other. od on varied 
surfaces soils, a preference is given by depasturin 
eter aee eee at on 
‘which is more deeply than the 
The plan of the thicket therefore et accord. 
ingly. In Pee? ese exposel to a particular 
wind, the thickets exceed in length, which will be 

generally to be in the direction of the storm. 

is too obvious to-be pointed out; but this 
every other observed in the groups and 
natural scenery, always merit study, and 
most frequently deserve imitation in creations of land- 


s of tree ought obviously to be those of 
the part of the mass to which they belong ; for thickets, 


and le trees, ought to resemble disjointed 
20 Now: nach 


ose masses. But in par- 
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ticular cases, for rendering a prominence still more pro- On the Ma- 
minent, or increasing the depth of a recess, a few _ terials of 
plants of similar or not discordant growths, but of dark- ©*¢ening. 
er or lighter greens, may at a distance add to the ef= wood, 
fect of each. By the same process, with more con- 

trasted species, where no other mode can be put in exe- 

cution, the formality of a single row may in some de- 

gree be varied in its situation and contour. 

3. The natural surface, we have already hinted, must Planting 
influence in a considerable degree the form and mag- *°erding 
nitude, both of groups and masses. The beauty of all $1 cet 
verdant scenery depends, more than on any other cir- 
cumstance, on the inequalities of the ground’s sur- 
face. Wood will almost always add to this beauty by 

i ing the eminences. A few trees on the sum- 
mit of a knoll, raise it to the character of ahill. A con« 
nected train of groups placed along the back of a ridge, 
produce at once a bolder and more varied outline, and 
render a feature prominent and beautiful, which was 
before dull or disagreeable in expression. To plant the 
hills, and leave bare the vallies, is therefore a good 
general maxim ; though carried to an undue excess, or 
used without taste or feeling, by Brown and other po- 
pular- artists. At the first introduction of the modern 
ms of gardening, all the bills were planted, but few 

them senitell more than a circular clump of a few 
yards diameter perched on-their summit. The country 
abounds in examples which ought to serve as beacons to. 
all future improvers, and warn them against an igno- 
rant adoption of any maxim, without duly studying its 
spirit and meaning. To plant a hill, is not to plant 
only its summit, but in all cases a part, and in many 
the ter purt of its sides. Their beauty individually 
requires this ; and the idea of a whole, renders their 
connection with other hills, by clothing more or less 
not only their sides, but the intermediate vallies or: 
plains, an essential consideration. In extending this. 

ice to mountain scenery, the powerful effect of wood 
may be nobly displayed by the hand of the master, who,. 
following the idea of the poet, shall ; 


** hill to hill unite, 
With sweeping train of forest and prodigality of shade.’” 
Mason. 


4. The species of tree. Were the imitation of natural gy.<; 
woods to he che Saees in all cases, the variety in the mre z 
plants would be limited to three or four native species, 
as a number are seldom found wild in Great 
Britain, within the limited extent of forest scenery, 
which would enter into the composition of a country 
residence. But if the style of nature be imitated in 
their arrangement, the variety may be much greater 
without interfering with general effects. Nature dis- 
seminates her plants by scattering their seeds, and the: 
offspring rise round the parent in masses or breadths,. 
depending on a variety of circumstances, but chiefly on. 
the facility which these seeds afford for being carried to: 
a distance by the wind, the rain, and by birds or other 
animals. So disseminated, they spring up, different: 
sorts together, affected by various circumstances of soil: 
and situation ; and arrive at maturity, contending with 
other plants and trees, and with the browsing of animals. 
At last, that species which had enjoyed a maximum of 
natural advantages, is found to prevail as far as this- 
maximum extended, stretching along in masses and an- 

lar portions of surface, till circumstances changing in: 

your of some other species, that takes the prevalence: 
4B . 
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In this way it will generally be found, 
that the number of species, and the extent and style of 
the masses in which they prevail, bears a strict anal 

to the changes of soi] and surface ; and this holds whens 
not only with respect to trees and shrubs, but to plants, 

rasses, and even the mossy tribe. 

_ With. this principle of distribution, any number of 
species may be admitted into improved grounds; com- 
mencing with the rare sorts near the house, as the 
centre of art and refinement, and ending with the com- 
mon trees of the country, at such distances as the ex- 


‘tent and style of the whole may suggest. The propor- 


tions of such trees as are only ornamental, and such as 
are valuable as timber, must be in some degree deter- 
mined by the character of the place, but chiefly by the 
taste and view of the owner. Beauty alone, without 
utility, will not long please ; and a few single groups 
and plants of the rarer species, in the grounds more im- 
mediately consecrated to man, will generally afford 
more satisfaction than a lavish display of exotics ; the 
former will always present a more luxuriant and thriv- 
ing display of scenery than the latter, and sooner attain 
the maturity of beauty. 

In determining the order of the sorts, regard. must 
be had, not only to choose forms and colours which will 
accord and form harmonious breadths of woody sur- 
face to the eye, but to place every species as much as 
possible in its natural situation. The more delicate 
sorts should be placed in sheltered, the more hardy in 
exposed surfaces ; the resinous tribe on hills and rocky 
ground ; and aquatics in low vallies, banks of rivers, or 
dells, using caution, however, not to display an expres- 
sion of moisture or bleakness, when the idea of dryness 
and shelter would be more desirable. In precarious situ- 
ations, a thin sprinkling of the best common hardy trees, 
as of the oak, birch, Scotch fir, &c. should extend over 
the whole residence in case of accident to the others. In 
such cases, it is always best to depend on the native, or 
naturalized trees, for general effect, and confine the 
introduction of foreign sorts.to the shrubbery or some 
other limited scene. Mr. Price has treated this sub- 
ject with much ingenuity; and in reprobating the 
common practice of mixing as many different sorts 
as can be procured, in order to produce variety, ob- 
serves, that “ variety, of which ie true end is to re- 
lieve the eye, not to perplex it, does not consist in the 
diversity of separate objects, but in the diversity of 
their effects when combined together, in a difference of 
composition and character. Many think, however, that 
they have obtained that grand object, when they have 
exhibited in one body all the hard names of the Lin-. 
nan system ; but when as many plants as can be well 
got together are exhibited in every shrubbery, or in 
every plantation, the result is a-sameness of a different 
kind, but not less truly a sameness than would arise 
from their being no diversity at all; for there is no 
having variety of character, without a certain distinct- 
ness, without certain marked features on which the eye 
can dwell.” 

5. The manner of planting is alike suggested by na- 
ture ; and'the plants ought to be inserted in such a 
way, that if any particular part were separately exami- 
ned, it might present clusters of groups—not equidistant 
plants. The effect of this arrangement will not be 
that composition of low and high, obli 
stems, and young and old trees, and low growths, 
which we find in forest scenery ; but it is all that can 
be done in imitation of it at the first planting; and sub- 
sequent thinning, pruning, cutting down, moving, 7n- 
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~ cle of planting. A plantation is too 


ue and upright ! 


versing, planting, and sowing, must be uséd from time. Of the 
to time Seomaiote the imitation or allusion, unless the teri 
owner will rest satisfied “with an inferior degree of be 
beauty. ca 

In plantations of trees alone, to plant thick is, we a) ; 
prehend, a great error, because it leaves so much to the Map 
risk of future tt; and even should this be ?'* 
bestowed, the first and second thinnings are of no more 
use than as faggot wood; but where trees and under- 
growths are mixed together, any degree of proximity 
may be admitted between the plants, because the trees 
will always overtop the low growths ; and if thinning 
is attended to, the low growths will be of as much va- 
lue during the first ten years as in the ether case. The 
best general rule is, to put in. the trees at such distan- 
ces, as that, when so far advanced as to require thinning, 
they will have attained such a itude as to be of 
use, as poles or timber ; and to up the intervals 
with under-growths, which may be removed or not at 
pleasure. ‘eee 

_ 6. The fences, in imitative planting, are to be consi- Fences. — 
dered as only temporary ; and. therefore, as a general 
rule, the cheapest fence the local. situation will afford 
will be the best, regard being had, that they shall en- 
dure till the trees, shrubs, and growths shall, in the 
given soil and exposure, haye attained a sufficient age 
to protect themselves against the injury of sheep and 
cattle. The present improved state of the manufactur 
of iron offers a very desirable accommodation in this 
respect, affording the best guards for single plants and 
groups; and iron idles, or hurdles indeed of any 
sort for masses, have a light and temporary pearance, 
highly congenial to igs of their a removal. 
The lines of the fences conforming to the irregular 
shapes of the masses will not be disagreeable to the 
eye, if those of the thickets are arranged with any re- 

ard to apparent connection ; for any objects, whether 
ines or forms, however deficient in beauty of them- 
selves, acquire a degree of interest, and even character, 
when connected and arranged in such a way as to form 
a whole. ' a 

When a plantation is finally to be com; both of 
trees and under-growths, thorns, sloes, hollies, barber- 
ries, and briars, may, in many cases, prevail in the mar- 
gin, which, when fence is removed, will form a pic- 
turesque phalanx, and protect the whole.: Partial in- 
roads, formed by cattle, will only heighten the variety 
and intricacy of such masses. 

7. So much depends on the fier management of Manage 
plantations, that we cannot avoid expressing. our deep ment. 
regret that so little attention is generally paid to the 
subject.. To consider that as finished which is only 
commenced, is a common failing ; but in no part of 
landscape gardening of more ppy consequences, 
both in regard to future beauty and use, than in, the arti- 
en allowed to grow 
up like a field of corn, and, like it, at the end of a few 

ears, is fit only to be swept down in a body. The 

eauty, grandeur, and e of thick plantations of - 
trees in a neglected state, is reduced inversely ‘as their 
progress to maturity ; for their side branches rot and 
drop off, the light is seen through a rank of naked stems, 


whose “ eae heads,” as the poet remarks, serve 
only to “ blot the fair horizon.” inning and pru- 


ning are the obvious means of averting these bad con-' 
sequences, where the plantation ists of trees alone, 
or in the greater part ; and the planter, from’ what has 
been already advanced, will effect this with a joint view 
to the value of the timber, and the picturesque disposi- 


cm ee 


Ma- tion of the trees. But we consider it 
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le not 
pruning, but to fol- 


if this suggestion were considered as a rule, 
with that of “ the hills and leave bare vallies,” 
the essential part of planting would be included in the 
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a question between their ‘present situation and their 
non-existence. The choice, therefore, as:to the situa- 
tion of water, must ever depend more on natu- 


hap- ral PRR AER I the mansion. Is 


then all water to be uded, that is not in the lower 
2? We have no hesitation in answering this 
question in the affirmative so far ‘as respects the prin- 
cipal views, and when a lower level than that in which 
the water'is proposed to be placed is seen in the samé 
view. But im respect to pees ren which Addi- 
son to episodes to the gen design, we 
ilioadiealey 20 even copy these on the sides 
or even tops of hills, which we have designated as acci-~ 
dental beauties of nature. ; 
A beautiful lake, or part of a circuitous body of wa~ 
ter, considered as a whole, will be found to exhibit a 
form, characterized by breadth rather than length ; by 
that degree of ity in its outline as a whole, 
which confers that, which, in common language, is call- 
ed shape; and by that irregularity in the parts of 
this outline, which+produces variety and intricacy. 
S ing the situation to be fixed on for the imitation 
of» lake, the artist is to consider the broadest and most 
circuitous hollow a% his princi 
water, and which he will extend or diminish according 
to the extent of aquatic views the place may require. 
From this he may continue a chain of connected masses 
pfevnes sch sore aa metering acai re 
in b e nd, in 
by the dlition of plontioiy tsar thech, Sal insenis 
his own views of iety and beauty. . The out- 
line of the plan of the , is to be varied by the con- 
trasted position of bays, inlets, and smaller i tations, 
on the same principles which we suggested for varying 
a mass of wood. Te-thavirsequlacity of catlinee $0 pais 
duced, islands and aits may be added on the same prin- 
iple and for the same objects as thickets and groups. 
This will complete the iswvne and beauty of the 
plan of the water ; but the grand effect of this element 
in landscape, depends on wood as its accompaniment. 
The variety and intricacy of outline, the refleetion of 
- forms and colours, the shady recesses and flickering lines 
of light, all depend on trees. These are not to be spa- 
ringly or indiscriminately scattered around the margin, 
but liberally in some places, for the sake of a contrast- 
ed mass of colour or shade, to relieve the bril- 
liancy of the water; and with discrimination every 
where to mark the beauties, and heighten the variety 
of the outline, without destroying breadth of effect, or a 
whole, either as respects the water alone, or the entire 
residence. 


The marginal banks of water are next to be consi- 
dered. 


In nature, they are tame or bold, gravelly or sedgy, 
stony or recky, wort to the character of the sur. 
rounding 


Of the Ma- 
terials of 
Gardening.’ 


Water. , 
Situation. - 


Lakes. : 


mass or breadth of - 


Margin, or » 
banks of « 


¢ ground. Art, therefore, must imitate each ¥"t- 


in its proper place, not always by a studious pictur- 
esque arrangement of the marginal accompaniments in 
each case, but by excavating the ground-work, plant- 
ing the trees and shrubs, and leaving the rest to the 
motion of the waves of the water. After the effects 
of one winter, stones or gravel may be deposited in 
spots suitable for stony or gravelly shores. But to en- 
ter into this, and many other circumstances in the imi- 
tation of lakes, would exceed one limits. We 
add two cautions. The first is, in all cases of the beau- 
tiful picturesque, so to arrange by puddling and under- 
draining, that a marshy appearance may not surround 
the lake ; and that rushes, and such aquatic plants, may. 
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terials of 
Gardening. 


Water. 
Islands, 


Rocks, 


their cha- 
racter, 


margin of the water. The other respects islands, which 
are the greatest ornaments to lakes. But that island 
which is placed in the centre, or in any situation where 
it does not connect with other islands, or with the 
shore, so as to form part of a prominence or recess, is 
injurious to the effect of the whole inversely as its 
beauty, when properly placed.’ 

Rivers and rills, we have said, are rather to be im- 
proved than created ; for we cannot sympathise with 
that taste, which directs the mimi of so noble a 
character as a river, or is satisfied with a nearly stags 
nated rill, We do not consider the river at Blen- 
heim as an exception, because that piece of water was 
formed by widening a considerable brook. We allude 
to those wavy nem pers canals, which are never mis- 
taken for natural scenes,’ and-in almost every case 
might be advantageously ex for a lake. 

The two leading ideas which belong to running wa- 
ters, are progress and impetuosity. ‘The first expres- 
sion may be heightened by counteracting any tendency 
to expansion ; by removing some of the circuitous and 
oblong projections of earth or stone in the banks; and 
sometimes by deepening its bed, or by substituting a more 
direct line for a circuitous course. The idea of mpetu- 
osity is indicated by its effects, in reverberating against 
high banks, or common banks, on which trees are situa- 
ted, and may be increased by augmenting the cause or 
the effect, and thus either digging and undermining the 
trees, cutting down the high banks on which the water 
acts, or placing very slight piers as jetties'on the op- 
posite hae: Picturesque additions to the marginal 
accompaniments both of rivers and rills will readily 
suggest themselves. Cascades and waterfalls may some- 
times be created ; and the occasional expansion of na- 
tural brooks into pools, affords a fine hint for imitation, 
when this form of water comes within a scene of im- 
provement. : 


Sect. IV. Rocks. 


Tt forms no of the geometric style of ening 
to imitate hocks; which are a material of Ceomaarl 
style equally unsuitable to be created. But though rocks 
cannot readily be imitated, their expression may some- 
times be heightened when desirable, and concealed 
when di ble. 

The character of rocks may be savage, terrific, su- 
blime, picturesque, or fantastic. be attending to the 
forms of the milder characters, and their connection 
with ground and trees, we shall discover whether, and 
to what extent, they may be improved. Savage rocks 
are too inhospitable to be permanently admitted, in any 
extent, near the eye. All rocks convey something of 
this idea that are not accompanied by vegetation; and, 
therefore, planting among’ or near them, is in ev 
case an improvement, where trees do not exist. A 
rocks are expressive of dignity ; those eminently so, 
are not greatly varied by projections from their surface : 
their beauty is to be augmented, either by increasing 
their surface in height or depth, or by connecting it 
if too scattered. The removal of a few feet of earth, 
or part of the bushes or trees from the’ bottom of a pre- 
cipice or ridge, and the implacement of a line of wood 
along its summit, will increase its real and a t 
height; a similar process with respect to the sides 
add to the idea of stability and’ continuation, If the 
parts are too much scattered, a few trees placed before, 
or bushes or creepers planted in the intervals between 
the parts, will connect them, and give the idea of a 


, will . 
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whole, partly concealed. But in this case, a consider- Ofthe } 
able breadth of surface is necessary, at least in one terials 


lace, otherwise dignity must give wa’ os ue 
bear . But the test tadiientiste of pad are not 
very fantastic in their form, even including such whose 
chief’ expression is picturesque beauty, are to a certain 
degree expressive of dignity. The slightest indication 
of a stratum or appearing above the surface, con< 
veys something of the idea, and ought not to be ne- 
glected. When they are discovered by alterations in 
the ground with a view to the formation of roads, fences, 
— water, or to ins pac of buildings, occasional 
antage may be taken eir appearance. A road 
across a declivity, may be accompanieth by a ledge of 
rocks, instead of a bank of earth. Ground merely 
broken and picturesque, will display a more sufficient 
reason for the appearance. The walls of a terrace, evi- 
dently in part founded on a rock, will give an idea of 
dryness, dignity, and security to the house ; and the 
margin of a stream displaying even large stones, in« 
creases the idea of impetuosity ; or in lakes, of the ac- 
tion of water in washing away the earth. Among imi. 
tations of wild scenery, detached stones heighten the 
illusion, and.carry back the mind to the aboriginal 
state of the country. Loose or detached fragments of 
rocks may often aid the effect of real or supposed 
masses. ‘The appearance of a large rude stone near a 
wooded rage unless of one evidently rounded by wa-~ 
ter or art, always leads the mind to the larger mass up 
the acclivity from which it has been broken and rolled 
down ; if partly sunk in the ground, and concealed by 
vegetation, the fertility of the imagination considers 
them as s of magnitudes which lie buried under 
the surface. All this, however, can only be success- 
fully accomplished in a country which, by the charac- 
ter of its general surface, does not preclude the idea of 
rocks. On a flat or a champaign country, the want of 
truth, or seeming truth, would render them disagree- 
able; and, indeed, did rocks exist in such a landscape, 
they should be hidden rather than displayed, unless of 
othe extraordinary itude and effect, as to form an 
exception to general principles. 


 Szcr. V. Buildings. 


Buildings, as materials of scenery, are entirely un- 
der the power of man ; and, from that circumstance, 
were carried to an unwarrantable excess in the decline 
of the ancient, and the infancy of the modern style. Im- 
provements on ground are forgotten by their effect ; 
that of planting may be accounted too di or too 
slow by ordinary minds; but a building is complete the 
moment it is rac 3 It a immediate Benes] 
to the owner ; and, being known as a costly object, 
crodiaid gnu to hive fx Cenesiatiee tatenale Thus 
wealth, confiding in its powers, nvultiplied garden build- 
ings to an excess, which ended in creating'a disgust, 
which still exists, in some degree, at ce 2 80 pee in 
improved scen Buildings, as i it archi- 
tectural compositions, are treated of under our article 
Civ. Arcuirecture. We shall here, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a consideration of their. effect as parts in a 
composition of verdant scenery, and to their natural 
expression in scenes of improvement in both styles of 


As parts of a verdant composition. Shenstone ob- as 
serves, that a landscape, to him, is never complete ing 
without a building or roeks ; and certainly, consider- verdant: 
light of a picturesque view, a build- °°"* _ 
t scenery, forms a bet. ~ 


ing it merely in 
ing, in addition to merely v 


ee 
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the Ma- ter picture, by giving a desirable feature or resti such a distance, obliquely, as that the eye may now Of the Ma- 
ef place for the eye. Considered, however, in the light readily comprehend the whole. By an optical law, it _tetials of 
of natural expression, the meanness of , and that objects are seen to most advantage when my 
grottos—the absurdity of hermits’ cells, heathen tem- a drawn from the centre of the eye to the sum= ,ccidental 
“ ples, and triumphal arches, mock chapels, ruins, Chi- mit of the building, forms, with a horizontal line also accompani- 
: nese buildings, &c.; and the inutility of all of them, drawn from the centre of the eye, an angle of 36°. ments. 
A render them ‘positive deformities in scenes of natural But as a knowledge of opties and perspective are abso- 
' or picturesque beauty. The last species break in upon lutely both for an architect and landscape 
ee ae omy gardener, we have not considered it n » in this 
by their , and suggest ideas of ostentatious rapid to apply them in the case of terraces, 
vanity im the owner, rather than of propriety and ele- views from rooms, views of buildings, &c. where they 
gance of taste. But though their excess is so are of the greatest consequence to the full effect. 
and so obnoxious, the occasional introduction of some Walks are the next accompaniment to home scenes, Walks. 
sorts may be made with propriety. Garden seats are without which, they cannot be viewed but in particu- 
necessary for shade or shelter; bridges for communi- ar states of the weather and the surface. They were 
cation between the banks of rivers or rills ; cottages, straight, angular, or in regular curves, in the geo- 
: metric style, and are in easy natural like lines in the 
sheds, as places of resort for cattle. — modern manner. Though avowed objects of art, they 
ought always to bear a certain analogy to the scenes 
ing no other means of obtaining a bird’s eye view. A Ghany poss hana yates formal kept edges in highly 
after all, is in many cases but a garden-seat; finished scenery, and edges blending with the gravel in 
and if beautiful in itself, and judiciously placed, we the picturesque manner, recommended by Mr. Price in 
can see no objection to its introduction in the garden- more wild scenes. Taste must determine their general 
scene of a princely mansion ; certainly none to more course, from the range of beauties to be displayed ; and 
than one of them, under the geometric style of plant- their particular turns, from local beauties and acciden- 
ing. ‘ tal circumstances. The principle of a sufficient reason 
© raise a monument in memory of a great public ma never to be lost sight of, in laymg out walks 
character, or consecrate an urn to private friendship, roads. 
or parental memory, can hardly be offensive-to any | One of the finest descriptions of hill or mountain 
mind. A sun-dial is both a useful and an agreeable ob- walks is, where it is carried along the side of an irregu- 
bra and statues and busts, in highly polished seenery, lar declivity on a perfect level ; such were called ter- 


i 
: 
i 
E 


the contrast in the kind of beauty displayed, recal race walks in the ancient style, and two fine speci- 
mind for a moment from contem the wide mens exist at Lowther Castle, near Carlisle, and at 
range of nature, to admire the of art concen- Craigie-Hall, near Edinburgh. 
trated in a single point. In this view, perhaps, there A walk by a wooded river, retiring from and meeting 
may be other objects of this description admissible in the stream, is one of the most interesting of valley walks, 
the more poli scenes of gardens, &c. as marble foun- of which there are fine examples at Downton Castle, 
tains, fragments of antiquity, &c. But when simpli- near Ludlow, and Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. 
i i ili idea, Fences are n accompaniments in both styles, Fences. 
more or less with the and have been already considered in some degree, in 
idea ; and unless they can raise up and maintaina more treating of the permanent materials of scenery. 
. interesting expression, they niust be regarded as inju- | Animated nature. Deer, wild, and tame hares, cattle, Animated 
rious rather than beautiful. sheep, game, singing patan all belong to a Se wae nature. 
. Z A and are to complete its beauty. Pheasants 
Sect. VI. Of a! ae accompaniments to the pere 14 chateuiae ‘ranging, r dianaver 6 r4 OE Eg: goin 
: manent materials of Landscape. den scenes, give a high idea of seclusion and removal 
Actlental Of these, the first are roads ; and of roads, the prin- from common nature. The cawing of rooks, the shriek- 
aceompani- cipal is the approach. This article of beauty, as well ing of the owl, the screams of peacocks, the notes of 
senie. as of convenience, ought to display to advantage the birds, are all desirable circumstances in certain situa- 
beauties of that part of the place it passes through, tions, and ought to be attended to, by introducing such 
many other beauties as may be displayed with- trees or plants as are favourable to their increase. The 
the principal, which are generally those smoke a cottage, or a farm house; the view of a distant 
front. In both styles, it ought to as- village, or the spire of a church, become interesting in 
cend to the house rather than descend, and pass along certain views ; and, with a thousand other instances of 
hollow rather than over inequalities of sur- natural ion, in a great measure beyond the reach 


. ‘7 ee ee 


or 
face. of art, will be sought for and turned to account by the 
Approach. In the geometric style, it was erally a wooded judicious artist. 
avenue, in one or in never ae ta the mater it a 
is a , gently waving line; ev 
ee hich 1 eo, gears either by some e CHAP. IV. 
variation in the , or by the position of a group, 
; or two or three trees. It may pass through Or TH2 UNION OF THE MATERIALS OF GARDENING, IN 
wood , or dove forest-like scenery. The first | FORMING THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF A COUNTRY 
view obtained of the house ought to be as favourable = RESIDENCE. 
as possible, and not of front, but rather fi ery ’ 
- an angular view, in trees. The second, or if | Havino now applied the principles of natural and a - 
, there are two or more, the last view, on a nearer ap- solution Ipaunht te the anil of gardening s v epdon pes 


rials of gar- 


should be different, and shew the entrance ly, we shall next apply the same principles to the for- gening, 
and porch, or portico ; the road approaching it at mation of those scenes of use, convenience, or ele. 
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1. The Mansion and Offices first demand attention, 
as the central feature of art and refinement. What re- 
Mansion lates to the design of these groups of buildings, be- 
and offices. longs to ARcuITECTURE; but the situation, aspect, style, 

and accompaniments, are within our province. 

In determining the situation, a great variety of cir- 
cumstances, some of a general, and others of a local 
or peculiar nature, require to be taken into considera- 
tion. Natural shelter, dry subsoil, the view of the house 
as seen from a distance, and distant prospect, be- 
long to the former ; and removal from the boundary or 
a public road, suitableness of the adjoining grounds 
for the garden scenes which accompany mansions, trees 
already there, or so situated as to aid the effect, &c. be- 
long to the latter. 2 

he aspect of the principal. rooms deserves particu- 

- lar attention in every: case, buf more particularly in 

bleak or exposed situations. “The south-east is, most 
commonly, the best for Britain; and the south, and 
due east, the next best. The south-west Mr. Rep- 


ton considers the worst, because from that quarter it’ 


rains oftener than from any other ; and the windows 
are dimmed, and the views obstructed, by the slightest 
shower, which will not be perceptible in the windows 
facing the south or east. A north aspect is gloomy, 
because deprived of sunshine; but it deserves to be re- 
marked, that woods and other verdant objects look 
best when viewed from rooms so placed, because all 
plants are most luxuriant on the side next the sun. 
“ The aspect due east,” Mr. Repton considers “ near- 
ly as bad as the north, because there the sun only shines 
while we are in bed; dnd the aspect due west is in- 
tolerable, from the excess of sun dazzling the eye 
through the greatest part of the'day. From hence we 
may conclude, that a square house, placed with its 
front duly copes to the cardinal points, will have 
one good and three bad aspects.” Fragments on Land- 
scape Gardening, Sc. p. 108. 

A mansion for the country, if a mere square or ob- 
long, will thus be deficient in point of aspect, and cer- 
tainly in picturesque beauty, or variety of external 
forms, lights, and shades. “ An irregular plan, com- 
posed with a combined view to the situation, distant 
views, best. aspects to the principal rooms, effect from 
different distant points, and as forming a whole with 
the groups of domestic offices, and other masonic ap- 
pendages or erections, will therefore be the best ; and 
as the genius of the Gothic style of architecture is bet- 
ter adapted for this irregularity than the simplicity of 
the Grecian, or the re larity of the Roman manners, 
it has been justly considered that the Gothic is, on the 
whole, the best style for country residences. Another 
advantage of an irregular style is, that it readily ad- 
mits of additions in almost any direction. 

Convenience, as well as effect, require. that every 
house ought to have an entrance and a garden front ; 
and, in general cases, neither the latter, nor the views 
from the principal rooms, should be seen fully and 
completely, but from the windows and garden scenery. 
Not to attend to this, is to destroy their contrasted ef- 
fect, and cloy the appetite by disclosing all, or the 
greatest part of the beauties at once. The landscape 
which forms the back ground to a mansion, the trees 
which group with it, and the architectural terrace which 
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‘stoves and winter-garden, may either be natural, that 


forms its base, are to be considered as its accompani- Union 
ments, and influenced more or less by itg style. The ao be. 
classic pine and cedar should‘aecompany the Greek and “3° 
Roman architecture, and the hardy fir, the o”le, or the 

lofty ash, the baronial castle. 

2. Terrace, Garden, and Conservatory. We obsery-.Terrace, 
ed, when treating of ground, and under the ancient garden, 
style, that the design of the terrace must be jointly in= Comservato- 
fluenced by the magnitude and style of the house, the "* 
views from its windows, (that is, from the eye of a per- 
son seated in the middle of the principal rooms) and 
the views of the house from a distance. In almost 
every case, more or less of architectural productions will 
enter into these compositions. = level = pie hyd 
be supported b slopes, but chi 
pe A walls conta o with the lines and ies of 
the house. These, in the Gothic style, may be furnish- 
ed by battlements, gateways, oriels, pinnacles, &c.; or, 
on a very great scale, watch towers may form very pic- 
turesque, characteristic, and useful additions. he ‘ 
Grecian style may, in like manner, be finished by pa- 
rapets, balustrades, and other Roman appendages. ~ 

The grounds enclosed by the terrace walks are ge- 
nerally ‘aid out in what may be termed terrace 
or borders of low select evergreen shrubs, roses, and 
flowers, and in a convenient place was formerly added a ~ 
bowling-green. Connected with this scene, and with 
the library, or some other public room, should be placed 
the conservatory; which, in the present improved state 
of horticultural architecture, and chiefly by the inven- 
tion of a solid iron sash bar, may be formed of any 
shape, extent, and dimension ; and so as thus to admit 
the full growth of the plants, &c. * f | 

3. Flower Garden and Green-house. When all the Flower gar- 
hot-houses, that are not mere forcing-houses, are at- den and 
tached to the conservatory, so as to form one extensive 8teenhouse. 
range, which is much the most desirable mode, the 
oe may be placed in the flower-garden ; and 

th should be at no great distance from the terrace. 

There are various styles of flower-gardens ; from those 
combining some degree of picturesque beauty, to the 
Dutch parterre, laid out in parallelograms or oblong 
beds. See Horticutrure. 

4. Winter Garden and Hot-houses. The name sug- Winter gar- 
gests the proper trees, shrubs, and flowering’ plants of den and 
this scene. Where the pine, camelia, rose,. exotic hot houses. 
and plant stoves are not placed in the kitchen-garden, - 
or arranged in connection with the conservatory en suite 
with the principal rooms, they may be placed in the 
winter-garden, by a glazed passage 
with the house. The arrangement of plants in the 


Se 


lend 
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is, in groups of each kind, in imitation of natural 

scenery, or according to Jussieu’s Systema Nature. Al- 

most any arrangement is better than the common mix- 

ture, in which the only guide is the height of the 
lants. - Say 

“ The Kitchen Garden should be placed near to, and Kitchen 

connected with the winter-garden, with concealed en- 8ren. 

trances and roads leadin, g to ‘ables onl ‘ew bulldings 

linary purposes, and to the stables  buildi 

for sf ial In these, if not otherwise disposed of, 

may be placed the forcing-houses. For what concerns 

the design of kitchen-gardens and orchards, see Hor- 

TICULTURE. 


These scenes, in the ancient style, with massy stone — a 


* See Remarks on the Construction of Hot-houses,” &c. 4to. 1817 ; and “ Sketches for Curvilinear Hot-houses,” 1810; Harding, St, 
Tames’ Street. The bar, leading to so important an improvement, is manufactured by 'W. and D. Bailey, 272, Holborn, London, 
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walls or ornamented s, and crossed immense 
holly hedges, ese ot UE cate grand in, oock than 

6. Drckask thn aasétion/6f this should, all other cir 
peraeperig oak, wend para a pin 
between them may e ens 
ee Meta leeeE wits the furnace, ‘shots, Sait 


, on the least, or on any given di ion or 
Glevation of the mercury frou the desired température, 


% prospect room. 
7. The term /awn is applied to that breadth of mown 
turf in front of, or extending im different directions 


from the garden front of the ; in the geometric 
style, varied by architectural forms, levels, and slopes ; 
its the ecion a pi e or painter-like dis- 


position of groups, so a8 to connect with the lead- 
masses, and throw the lawn into an agreeable shape 
Fo n very small villas the lawn may embrace 
the garden or principal front of the house, without the 
intervention SE ee ee 
from the park, or park-like b 
but in more extensive scenes it embrace a ter- 
race, or some avowedly artificial architectural basis to 
the mansion, ud é sunk wall, as the distant separation, 
ae.) eee i and Sen os am 
fence. come up to the terrace gar- 
den, i fy on a fat, or in many cases where the 
arc pr may bphmeare a ine EG ti 
. 8 The shrubbery is a scene in whi ie object is 
arrange a collection of foreign trees and shrubs in a 


oe ee French, pay ae eee 


garden, a garden of native, rock, mountain, or aqua- ‘Union of 
tic plants, aap ep flower-garden, or a Chinese gar. | the Mate- 
den, exhibiting only in flower, inserted in the pos aria 

d, and removed to make room for others when prsssnis BD 

1 ay sags we oted to the 

10. park isa dev to growth of The park. 
timber, pasturage for deer, cattle, and sheep, and for “i 
adding grandeur and dignity to the mansion. On its 
extent and eens oe ve rere ce tere 
tural design e house, chiefly depend the reputation 
and character of the residence. sles the gobasllinic-atble, 
the more distant or concealed parts were subdivided 
into fields, surrounded by broad stripes or double rows, 
enclosed in walls or hedges, and the nearer. parts were 
ret covered with wood, enclosing regular surfaces 
n the modern style, the scenery of a park is intend- 
ed to resemble that of a scattered forest, the more po- 
lished glades and shapes of lawn being near the 
house, and the rou parts towards the extremities. 

The paddocks or regular enclosures are generally 
placed between the family stables and the farm. . 

41, The Farm, or that portion of agricultural sur- The farm. 
face, retained in the hands of the owner for private cul- Bes 
tivation, was, in both styles, placed without, but ad- 
joining the park; and when circumstances admitted, 
near to the paddocks. In some cases, on a moderate 
scale, part of the park constitutes the whole, or a part 
of the farm, and is kept in aration. The trees inthis 


_ cultivated are arranged in natuyal-like masses, so 


as to give the idea of part of a forest scene subjected 
to the When the park is extensive and truly 


‘forest like, the effect of the whole is much improved by 


the contrast, and recals to mind those cha scenes 
in the woody districts of Germany where cultivation 


; smiles in the es and recesses of eternal forests. 


12. The ing, or drive, is a road indicated rather Riding. 
than formed, which passes through the most interest- 
ing and distant parts of a residence not seen in detail 
from the walks, and as far into the adjoining lands of 
wildness or cultivation, as the of the owner 
extends. It is also frequently conducted as much far- 
ther as the disposition of adjoining proprietors permits, 
or the general face of the country renders desirable. 

In P CCCXLIII. and CCCXLIV. the whole of Ptatrs 
these scenes are arranged in the usual manner, and near- C©C*4™1, 
ly as above described ; the one plate ting what exo 
may be called a vertical profile of a complete residence of 
the first rank in the geometric, and the other in the mo- 
dern pi has But though the ent exhibited in 
these will be found in a the most convenient 
in a flat surface, or one gently varied, we are far from 
recommending their universal adoption. Situations are 
always fertile in suggesting new ideas, which 


» Start even from difficulties, strike from chance;” 


and a mind already stored with a knowledge of every 
part of the subject, works from principles, and natural 
suggestions, than models. We would_rather see 
an original idea attempted than the most beautiful ar- 


t imitated. 

Plate CCCXLV. shews, in two general views, the ef- P&ates 
fect of both styles ; and Plate CCCXLVI. to be after- “te cent 
yan Seen is the working ground plan of Plate 
CCCXLIV. 


‘CHAP. V. 


Or tur UNION OF THE CONSTITUENT SCENES IN FORM- 
ING ResIDENCES OF PARTICULAR CHARACTERS. 


Iy the preceding chapter we have given a general 
idea of the parts or scenes, and their connection, which 
enter into a palace or a complete residence of the first 
order. We have now to notice their arrangements in 
different gradations of style, and these we must pre- 
viously acknowledge are so intimately blended, that we 
hardly know how to separate them, and give a distinc- 
tive character to each ; every country gentleman, from 
the occupier of the mansion to the cottage, adopting 
such luxuriant scenes as suits his icular taste, with- 
out reference to any thing but his own desires ; and 


‘this happy circumstance contribptes, perhaps as much 


Mansions, 


Villas. 


as the difference of situations, to the variety in the beau- 
ty and style of country residences. Mansions, villas, or- 
namented cottages, mag sory residences, and public 
gardens, may be said to include the leading distinctions. 

1. Mansions. As a specimen of this style, we shall 
give the arrangement at.Michel Grove in Sussex, the 
residence of R. Walker, Esq. from the works of Mr, 
Repton. , 

« In determining the situation for a large house in 
the country, there are other circumstances to be con- 
sidered besides the fences and appendages immediately 
contiguous. These have so often occurred, that I have 
established in imagination certain positions for each, 
which I have never found so capable of being realised 
as at Michel Grove. : 

«<I would place the house, with the principal front, 
towards the south-east. : 

« J would place the offices behind the house ; but as 
they occupy much more space, they will of course 
spread wider than the front. I would the stables 
near the offices. I would place the kitchen-garden near 
the stables. I would put the home farm buildings at 
rather a greater distance from the house; but these se- 
yeral objects should be so connected by back roads as 
to be easily accessible. 

: “T would bring the park to the very front of the 
ouse. 

« T would keep the farm or land in tillage, whether 
for use or for experiment, behind the house; I would 
make the dressed pleasure-grounds to the right and left 
of the house, in places which would screen the un- 
sightly appendages, and form a natural division between 
the park and the farm, with walks communicating to 
the garden and thé farm.” 

2. A Villa, being originally a farm house, we think that 
the Roman arrangement, in which the farm offices 
were joinéd to, or at least so near, as to form with it and 
the domestic offices one group of buildings, might be 
adopted as a characteristic distinction of this class of 
residences. The farm buildings should, in this case, be 
dignified with more architectural design than when 
placed at a distance; but still in due subordination to 
the mansion. Instead of deer, sheep may graze the 
park on the garden front, separated from the house by 
an architectural barrier, or in some situations, with a 
platform of gravel, and walks and knots of flowers. A 
glacis of turf, with a light fence below the slope, will 
be sufficient protection from sheep or cattle, and not 
impede the view of the lawn from the windows. The 
entrance-front may be approached through grass fields, 
not separated with common, but with picturesque fen~ 
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ces in the modern, and double hedges and slips of plant- Art of 
ing in the geometric style. ing out. 

If a corn field is seen from the approach, it will Grounds. 
heighten the expression of a villa or gentlemayp's farm. 

All or any part of the other constituent parts of a 
mansion, such as hot-houses, gardens, orchards, plea- 
sure-grounds, &c. may or may not be added, according 
to its extent, and the particular taste of the proprietor. 

But the great number of villas adjoining oe towns 
cannot have this characteristic distinction of a villa; 
they may therefore be designated cilizens villas, as a 
variety of the species. 

wer henge Cottage; we think, might be charac- Omamented 
terised by the en front opening into a picturesque cottages, 
orchard ‘fi a enen varied by groups of fruit trees, n= — 
stead of a lawn or park planted with forest trees. It 
may contain any part of the scenes of the villa, at the 
will of the owner. - ; 

If the situation of the house is elevated, so as to give 
a view from the principal rooms of a great: of the 
farm, it will be the more desirable. A desirable founda- 
tion for this improvement is an old English farm-house ; 
by adding to which one or et yea rooms, a very 
interesting group may be formed at little expence. . 

4. Temporary residences, as marine villas, ing or Temporary 
shooting boxes, seldom contain much land Tesidences, 
No hot-houses, and but little pleasure- dis here re- 
quired. What land there may be, should be appli 
to use rather than to beauty. ing of hunting 
boxes, Mr. Marshall observes, “ a suit of paddocks ' 
should be seen from the house; and if a view of dis- H 
tant covers can be caught, the back ground will be r 
complete. The stable, the kennel, the lea) ing-bar, are Fy 
the appendages, in the construction of hia simplicity, 
substantialness, and conveniency should prevail.” 

5. Public gardens. These, with very few exceptions, Public gar- 
have been in all ages and countries laid out in the geo- dens. i 
metric style. The Academus at Athens, is an ancient a 
example. The summer garden at Petersburgh, a mo- 


dern one. Even in China, where i ity in gar-~ ‘ 
dening is so much desired in general, Mr. Ellis (Journa F 
of the Embassy of 1816) informs. us, tliat “ the Fatee is 
gardens at Canton, the resort of the fashionables, con- j 


sists of straight walks ;” and however much our gar- 
dening has been praised and copied by tiple persons. 
on the continent of Europe, yet, with the exception of i 
Count Rumford’s walk at Munich, and the late Earl of ~ / 
Findlater’s at Carlsbad, almost all the others are very 
properly in straight lines. 
The object of public gardens is less to display beau- ‘ 
tiful scenery than to afforda free wholesome air, and an 
ample uninterrupted promenade, cool and shaded in. 
summer, and warm and sheltered in spring and winter. 
In a limited extent, these must be attempted in one - 
principal walk, which, for that purpose, should as much F 
as possible be laid out in a north and south direction. 
In more extensive scenes, certain covered walks may 
be devoted to summer, and certain east and west open 
walks, to spring and winter. The: broad, open, ‘and 
narrow covered avenues of the ancient style, are valu- 
able resources on a large scale ; these conjoiaed, and . 
laid out in a south and north direction, give in the cen- 
tre an opened sheltered sunshine walk in mid-winter ; 
and a close or covered avenue being lined out along 
each side of the open central one, will afford shady me 
walks for une, Se ee ree ow 
casual showers in spring. and. Cambridge af-. 
ford some fine, open, pe covered avenues, though far: 
inferior to many on the continent. Public 
Public squares, of such magnitude as to admit of be- squares. | 
4: 
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cause the gentleman who constantly resides at his Art of lay- 
place, must be a better judge of the means of improv- 3g out 
ing it, than the professor whose visits are only occa- Gtund® 
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of Hyde Pak 
Park, begun in 1810, chiefly from the 
surveyor of woods, Mr. Fordyce, will 
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sional ; for if this reason for a preference were granted, 
cuiplniis o's GA ald TS vale re hin 
companion of a sick man has an advantage over his 
physician. ; 


“Tm may be by any one; but 
Pte otis only acquires a knowledge of effects be- 
fore they are produced, and a facility in producing 
them by various methods, expedients, and resources, 
the of study, observation, and experience.” 

* He knows what can and what ¢annot be accom- 
plished within certain limits. He ought to know what 
to adopt, and what to reject; he must endeavour to 
accommodate his to the wishes of the person who 
consults him, al re, ples cases they may not 
strictly accord with his own taste.” Observations on 


Landscape Gardening,” p. 
ise plan than that ing’on the subject; 
would be to have the separate opinions of different land- 


gardeners and architects, for no ion need be 
followed if ore of ; while ha paoticbiey is, 
that there w be something valuable in each, and 
the ietor might finally, aided by the artist he pre- 
ferred, decide for himself, never, however, forgetting 
the idea of a consistent and beautiful whole. As to the 
expence, Girardin observes on this subject, “ N’allez 
pas le regarder . . . il vous en coutera bien d’avan' 


The intimate connection between landscape ening 
iety and citi ed the 


buildings, has given rise to an opinion, that the 
fnseape gardener ought to colnbihie the functions ot 
the i Mr. Repton justifies the idea, by referring 
to the many excellent houses built by Brown, with no 
other know. than that acquired by observation of 
all the best houses ; and of Kent, who was at once land- 
scape gardener, architect, and historical oa We 
are of opinion, that in the case of garden buildings and 
small villas, or ornamented ages, the knowledge 
br ale Burke ssidin ns ice sametces Se which 
it is necessary ev: ener should possess, 
will enable him $6 cieibsie Ge atin of both profes- 
sions; but such are the advantages of a division of la- 
bour in the fine as well as in the useful arts, that in 


and certain promenades in other all more extensive buildings, and indeed even in those 
directions, add to the ce of that city, already we have mentioned, we would recommend the employ- 
so richly endowed with local ment of a architect, jointly with a landscape 
gardener, as a surgeon consults with a physician in im- 

portant cases. 
CHAP. VI. The duties of the landscape er resolve them- 
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selves into the formation of a ‘p 


or design, and the 
carrying of it into execution. 


‘Gnounps. 
. Creed Sect. I. Of the Study of the given Situation, and Cire 
‘Te question has been agitated by tee es ais: abit d and. ek of a Plan of Improvement. 
come his own landscape ; er ; to which Mr. R On whatever occasion the opinion of ‘a landscape Study of si- 


gardener is desired, he should be furnished with a tuations. 


written or verbal instruction -as to the points to which 


pe he should chiefly direct his attention, with a complete 


map of the estate, an accurate detailed history and de- 
occigtion of Se ioenitive pa aera From these 
c 
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Art of lay- and such other particulars he will be able to.procure from 


ing out 
Grounds. 


topographical and county surveys, and similar works, af- 
ter a residence of a few days or weeks, according to the 
extent of the subject and season of the year, (spring, be- 
fore the leaves expand, being the most, favourable time,) 
every requisite information ; and to establish in his me- 
mory every thing relating to the situation and vicinity, 
He is then, and not before, to embody andmature his ideas 
of imprevement, directing his attention first to the situ- 
ation and aspect of the house and offices, the extent of 
the park, and the emplacement of the kitchen garden ; 
next to the general masses of wood, and then suc- 
cessively to the breadth of lawn, the situation and cha- 
racter of water, the plexsure ground, farm, and other 
details. .Before making up his mind on any part of the 
subject, he will often find it of importance to have sec- 
tions taken of the-grounds in different directions, levels 


_ of springs and rills, &c, and most frequently he will 


have occasion for stakes, for, marking dut lines on the 
ground ; of flag-staffs er poles, from 6 to 50 feet high, 
to-represent the. effeet of trees, and other objects ; of 
strips of white sheeting, to shew the effect of water, by 
forming a white outline on a perfect level ; of frames 
artially covered with boards, to shew the effect of 
Paildings ; and he may ‘even require boring irons, or 
pits dug, in order to inquire into the nature of the sub- 
soil. Being furnished with a plan of the present state 
of the grounds, such for example as of Plate CCCXLVI, 
which represents Plate CCCXLIV. in its previous state, 
he will, as he makes up his. mind on particular im- 
proyements, mark them down on this map in pencil ; 
and when the whole is finally adjusted, he will put 
them in red, or in any distinguishing colour, as is done 
in Plate CCCXLVI. by dotted lines. And on one or 
more general or panoramic views, as well as on the 
articular views which he may have taken. on dif- 
Prent spots, he will also mark in red the outlines 
that will be made by the improvements. adapted to 
the different situations. In tion to these, he will 
shew the effect, by geometrical sections taken in dif- 
ferent directions across the grounds, several of which, 
to shew the ground’s surface, appear in PlateCCCXLVI. 
His next operation is to make a vertical profile, such 
as Plate CCCXLYV. shewing the effect of the whole, 
supposing the alterations to be fifteen or twenty years 
completed, with such corresponding, panoramic, or 
general views, as are contained in Plate CCCXLIV, 
and with particular landscapes. It remains for him to 
give reasons in writing for all that he proposes; a. prac- 
tice which no employer or artist should ever omit to 
haye done, as such opinions remain as data, to be refer- 
red to concerning the management and future effects, 
as well as in point. of present or future justification of 
the taste, both of the artist and proprietor. This may 
be done in the following order: 1. Recapitulating the 
given instructions; 2. The characteristic of, features and 
other, details of the given situation and vicinage; 3. A 
description of, with the reasons for, the general outline 
of improvement ; 4. The description of, with the reasons 
for.the detail; 5. An outline of the future management ; 
6. Directions for the execution ; and 7. An estimate of 
the expence. j 
Tn all these discussions, proper references will, be 
made to the maps and sketches. Simple will 
of course be employed in describing future effects ; but, 
above all, simple sketches, which owe little of their 
effect to shading, and none to colouring, or finishing, 
are eerenaly necessary. 
Mr. Girardin seems to have been the first who sug- 
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gested this mode of obtaining an 
and his remarks on the fallacious effect of beautiful draw- 
ings instead of outlines, are well deserving" of attention, 
“Vous tacherez méme que cette esquisse ne agit qu’un 
simple Siig ‘6 ne Peer a apace que iat former won 
cipales objets, et la disposition générale d ande 
masses de Re ensemble. Un po bien nie ne 
manquera, pas. de yous seduire par l’agrément de. la 
faust woe habile R Sete 3 yous vous determineriez 
‘apres un dessein dont vous ne reussiriez peut-étre | 
a pices effect dans la nature, et il faut bien pert 


Mr. Repton has the merit of first employing this sys- 
ee 


of the lan which require alteration, . This 
1s fixed at one edge of the entire Jan , and. lies 
flat over part of it, so that when lifted up it shews the full 


put on rollers, to be preserved ali 
with the red-book of the place. These being delivered to 
the ietor, he will determine, after mature delibera- 
tion, whether or not he will adopt the whole, or any part. 
of the improvements, previously consulting those friends, 
whose taste or judgment.he considers adequate to form- 
ing a judicious opinion on the whole, or on any one 
part of the subject. “ Lorsque l’esquisse de votre en~ 
semble sera faite, alors vous réflécherez, vous concerte- 
réz, vous discuteréz avec des gene de goit l’ordonnance 
générale de la disposition qu’elle vous presente,” 

In this example of forming a plan, we have chosen 


a dull and nearly flat site where nothing has been done ; 


but it is evident, that the same general principles: are 
applicable to such places as are to be altered, dlarenished, 
or enlarged. ; 


Secr. II. Of carrying a Plan into execution. 


Whether this must be done by contractors, or by the Of carrying 
proprietor at his own risk, must depend on circum-~ # plan into 
stances, both respecting the knowledge, taste, and lei- “*°%4- 


sure of the proprietor, and the nature and extent of 
the improvements. Where: an entire new house and 
grounds are to be created, an eminent substantial con- 
tractor for the buildings, and another for the ground 
operations, will be found the most speedy and certain 
as to expence ; the work, in both cases, being liable 
to be regularly examined at stated periods by a neutral 
surveyor, accompanied by the original designer of the. 


improvements. ‘ ¢ 

If this mode is not the whole, or greater 
part, may be done under the eye.of the owner and his: 
steward; various, and as many parts as possible, being 
let by the job. We shall take a cursory view of the 
chie? objects of alteration or addition, and indicate. 
some things in each, which may in most cases be more 


inion systematically ; Art of 


shew the © 


ing out 
G 


- are - 


NN ne 


= 


ising, that whenever 
cost or intricacy of piece of work is considera- 
unless a contractor of some respectability is employ- 

done by the 5 Sob of 


i 


a contrac- 
iece of work at £1000, and which 
the 94, ar ging his mind, instead of letting 
to contractor, executes it himself and finds the 


The mansion, domestic ‘and farming offices, garden- 
— and hot-houses, may all be separately 


Ground. The removal of ground, fences, or dig- 
ging, may in every case be let by the job, and with 
ee Dae The extent of par- 
ticular contracts should, of course, be in proportion to 
the responsibility of the contracting parties. 

. The enclosures and the preparation of the 


soil — all extensive cases, be executed by con- 
tract ; the ing, or insertion of the plants, on 
which so much , should uniformly be done b 


day work ; excepting, pie those cases in whi 
a nurseryman will engage to put in a cer- 
ule sumiber of plasts of-s certain kind; tise} and ¥ 
etd suninteiss these there fas st: lent thvee' youre.” Yi 
some extensive cases, the land may be prepared by 


be contract- 
; as in every other, much will 
depend on the skill, activity; and experience of the 
general overseer. 


L 


‘Secr. 111, Deseriptionof Plates CCCXLIII.CCCXLIP. 
CCCXLYP. and CCCXLVI. combining a concentrated 
view, both of the Geometric and Modern Gardening. 

i of residences laid out, 

i in the modern style. Plate 

CCCXLV. Pig. 1. is a profile of a residence in 
the geometric manner, the trees su to be of fifteen 
The situation, as fir as natural 

ing, a flat, but 
with a gentlerise or ridge,running east and west near the 
centre, and on Seca cory ns by nero and gar- 

y placed. surrounding country is su 

posed to be in a comparatively uncultivated state, a 

mountainous or flat, with remains of natural forest 

scenery. Such situations abound in Ireland and Scot- 
land, and are to be found also in some English districts, 
as in Yorkshire, between Malton and Whitby. 

of ast is to create’ 8 ificent, and at 

time a comfortable residence ; and amidst 

3 


the same 
euch wild 
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will be better effected by adopting the ancient than the Art of lay- 


modern style of ening. For imitations of nature, ™g out 
surrounded by nature itself, will ever be s ay Seemle 


the original, and lose half their beauty from the want 
of contrast; but scenes of bold ith wood art in such 
a situation, raise at once a character striking and ori- 
ginal, and convey a thousand interesting ideas of hu- 
man art, industry, and refinement, which would be 
wanting to the other ; and the wild scenery around, 
while it strengthens these ideas, is itself, by contrast, 
heightened in expression, Even on the plea of the supe- 
riority of to artificial beauty, it may be said in fa- 
vour of adopting the ancient style in such cases; that no 
oxen beauty is lost, while much mew beauty is cre- 
ated. In sucha situation, very few external circumstan- 
ces can be supposed to influence the arrangement of the 
eomponent parts’ of the residence. The house, there- 
fore, is placed near the centre of the park on the ridge 
already mentioned, and with a south-east 


aspect. 
No. 1. Is the covered entrance, through a Gothic ar pyar: 
eade, with the porter’s lodge (No. 2.) at one end, CCCXLIIL 


washed by the waters of the moat, and the entrance 
hall (No, 3.) at the other. No. 4. Is tlie grand. stair- 
ease of the whole height of the building, and lighted 
from windows above the general roof. _No. 5. Is a cha- 
pel, with a billiard room under. No. 6. Is the library, 
communicating with a conserv , green-houses, and 
hot-houses, at No. 7., and by an t Gothic cloister 
(No. 8. under the chapel) with the drawing and din- 
ing rooms at Nos. 9, and 10. The rest of the internal 
arrangement is easily conceived. The whole Me ee 
is su to be roofed flat, and covered with | 
No. 11. Is the kitchen court. No. 12. The domestic 
stables and coach-houses, &c. No! 13. The farm-yard 
and farm. No. 14. The paddocks. No. 15. The walled 
orchard, with No. 16. a fruit-tree border surrounding 
it. No. 17. Is the kitchen garden. No. 18. The 
forcing-houses, with mushroom sheds, gardeners lodges, 
furnaces, &e. behind. No. 19. The gardener’s house, 
and watch room over. No. 20. The melon ground, 
anid pits for forcing’ asparagus, roses, growing young 
pines, &c. No. 21. Heaps of compost. “No. 22. Bac 
road for manure and fuel. No. 28. Modern flower gar- 
den, covered with wire netting, and’serving’ as an avi- 
ary. No. 24, Water engine house for forcing water to 
cisterns in the hot-houses. No. 25. U terrace gar- 
den, with No. 26. a jet d’eau. 27. Under terrace, or 
lawn. No: 28. Descent to the water, with a view to 
sailing or fishing from a boat, or setting off floating- 
bait, &c. No. 29. House for fishing tackle, and for 
fishing from in hot°or rainy weather. No. 30. Plea- 
sure-ground, consisting of broad gravel walks, accom- 
panied by an equal breadth of turf, and bordered by 
a phalanx of shrubs, rising in gradation to the highest 
trees, and arranged’in the Linnean manner. One half 
of these walks will generally be in shade, and the 
other fully exposed to the sun, so that a choice may be 
made according to circumstances. No. 3!. French par- 
terre. No. 32. Labyrinth. No. 33. Forrester’s house, 
with banqueting room over. “No. 34. Natural: forest 
scenery, blended and harmonized with the artificial 
plantations. No. 35. West entrarice. No. 36. Foun? 
tain which supplies a jet d'eau in the French parterre, 
(No. 81.) and in part supplies the largelake. No. 
87. Large triangular field, enclosed by fences, ‘tn the 
directions of the bounding strips, and under the trees. 
No. 88. Unenelosed ‘meadow land beyond” the park, 
harmonized by ro. $9.) ‘rows and scattered trees. 
No. 40, Open arable ‘lands, ' No, 41. Public road. No. 
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PLATE 
CCCXLY. 
Fig. 1. 
PLATE 
CCCXLIV. 


- tivated fields, encl 
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Art of lays 42. Principal entrance. No. 43. Park, which may or 


may not be subdivided by hurdle fences, in the direc- 
tions of the strips and avenues. No. 44. Embattled 
avenue, No. 45. Avenue-of platoons. No. 46. Walk 
to the farm. No. 47. Winding walks in the natural 
forest scenery. 

Fig. 1. of Plate CCCXLV. represents a general view 
of this residence. . : 

Plate CCCXLIV. is a profile of a complete residence 
in the modern style of laying out grounds ; the trees, 
as in the other specimen, being supposed, with the ex- 
ception of such as were already there, to be of fifteen 
years growth. 

This situation, as far as respects surface, is supposed to 
be exactly the same as the other, a flat, with a ridge or 
rise in-the middle ; but-instead of being situated. in a 
wild country, it is supposed to be surrounded by cul~ 

aad and subdivided by hedges, strips 
of plantation, walls, and other*fences. - A magnificent 
and comfortable residence is, in such a situation, to be 
created by a more refined display of art and human in- 
dustry than in the former case ; and wild nature, now 
banished from the general surface of the country by ex- 
tended cultivation, is to be invited back as a more ele- 
vated and distinguishing description of beauty, partly, 
as being more rare, and calculated: to strike, by con- 
trast, and partly as being more suitable to the taste and 
notions of man, after a certain progress in civilization 
and refinement. 

Scarcely any motive but general convenience-can here 
be supposed to influence the situation of the house ; 
the offices and gardens are disposed on the contrary 
side to the other, merely to-afford some «difference be- 
tween the two designs; but their general form, style, 
and elevations, are nearly the same, in order to exclude 
any classical associations which a Grecian building 
might have introduced, and thus have occasioned a par- 
tial judgment as to the effect of the new style of gar- 
dening, compared with that of the ancients. 

No. 1. Is the entrance portico for .carriages to drive 
under, a mode which should never, in our opinion, be 
omitted either in public or private buildings ; for what 
can be more ridiculous and inconsistent with our gene- 
ral attention to comforts and luxuries, than issuing from 
a warm room, and-walking half a dozen yards in the rain 
or wind to enter a carriage? No. 2. Hall and.grand 
stair-case leading to a cloister on-the first floor, extending 
round the quadrangle, and communicating with N: — 
the family stair. No. 4. Stair for married strangers. No. 
5. Stair for single strangers, &c. Ng. 6. Dining room. 
No. 7. Library. No, 8. Drawing room. No. 9. Mu- 
sic room. No. 10. Kitchen side. No. 11. Chapel. 
No. 12. Conservatory. No. 13. Glass varandah, or 
passage open on both sides, with a glazed roof, under 
which vines may be trained, leading to No. 14. Aviary; 
or garden covered by a wire netting, 40 or 50 feetfrom 
the ground, so as to include forest trees, in which na- 
tive and foreign birds may range undisturbed, &c. 
No. 15. Green-house. No. 16. Flower garden. No. 
17. Hot-houses. No. 18. Winter garden. No. 19. 
Open walk in ditto. No. 20. Covered walk formed 
entirely of evergreens. No. 21. Group of statuary and 
rock work for winter and early flowering plants. No. 
21. Passage, to No. 22. the kitchen garden. No. 28. 
Forcing houses of approved curvilineal forms, being seg- 
ments of spheres. (See note to cha .v.) No. 24. Gar 
dener’s house. No. 25. Orchard. No. 26. Melon 
ground. No, 27. Walk to farm. No. 28. Back road 
to stables. No, 29. Line of wire fence enclosing the 


leasure. d. No. 30. Part of the park fed by sheep, Art of 1a 
o. 31. Broad vel walk, with ane breadth of ing out 
turf on each side for such as Prefer walking on that ma- Grounds. © 
terial, shade and. cover being produced by plarfting trees py. 
in the line of separation between the gravel and turf. No. CCCXLIY, 
32. A similar walk in the park, or forest scenery, No. a 
33. Permanent sunk fence between the deer park and 
that to be grazed by sheep. No. 34. Bridge over 
the lake. No. 35. Park scenery. No. 36. Cultivated 
scenes, harmonized by bringing one arable field, No. : 
87. into the park, and extending trees, No. 38. and Fi 
grass, No. 39. among the arable lands. No, 40. Situ- 
ations for: furze, briars, ferns, and other low growths. 
No. 41. Approaches. No. 42. Public read. No. 43. 
Fields appropriated.to.the park, the fences of the pub- 
lic read being sunk walls. No. 44, Farm. No. 45. 
Barn. No. 46. Bailiff’s house and garden. No. 47. 
Straw yards. . No. 48. Rick yard. No. 49. Line in 
which a riding may be taken, or in which carriages 
may drive round the park, and from thence in’ any de- ‘ 
sirable direction, with a view to enjoying the beauties’ 
of a riding. 

Plate CCCXLV. Fig. 2. is a general view of this re-prage | 

sidence. CCCXLY. 
The whole extent of the park is not shewn either in Fig.2. 

Plates CCCXLIL. or CCCXLIV. ly because it is” 

unnecessary in conveying a general idea of style and 

arrangement, but principally because the necessarily 

limited yey of plates in a work of this nature, 

precludes the idea, on so small a scale. 

In these plans, a very slight shade is adopted as the 
aerial tint for the surface of the higher grounds ; and 
the lower levels are darkened in proportion to their 
depth. The situation of the sun is taken at south-east, 
and his elevation at 45°; whence it follows, that the 
shadow of every object, measured in that direction, will 
shew exactly its height. In the case of trees and coni- 
cal objects, the dimension must, of course, be taken 
from their centre or highest points. 

Plate CCCXLVI. is the working plan to Plate ppave 
CCCXLIV. The first thing to be observed in this plan, ccCXLYI._ 
is the original positions and divisions of the fields, and ; 
public. and private roads, brook and farm: houses: the 
crosses thus (x ,) on certain.lines, signifying that they. 
are to be removed ; the dotted masses re’ nt the forms 
of the proposed plantations ; and the dotted crosses ad+ _ 
joining these, the situations for single trees ; and the small 
circles (0,) the situations for groups.. The kind of tree to be 
planted, is represented by capitals, and the sort of shrub ‘ 
by small letters. These must refer to a p list of y 
trees and shrubs. The fences, culture, and other par- 
ticulars of the plantations, will be contained in- the - 
book of improvement, or, as it is termed by Mr. Rep- Hf 
ton, the red bvok of the place. | sand? 1g 

No. 1. Is the-site and outline of the house.and offices, 
which must be left for separate plans’ and details, or 
for the architect. No. 2. Site of the pleasure ground, 
terrace, gardens, kitchen-garden, hot-houses, &c. which 
must be explained and executed from separate plans, 
sections, and particulars, it being sufficient in this ge- 
neral plan to mark out their site, so as to admit of exe-_ 
cuting the grand masses of plantation. No. $. Lines of 
roads and walks, which may be executed independent- 
ly of the house and pleasure grounds. No. 4. Outline 
of water. No. 5. Sections of ditto, shewing the differ- 
ence between the t and former surface, the line 
a b being the level of the water. No. 6. General sec- 
tions across the residence, the line a 6 being that of the 
level of the ground on which the house stands. No, 7. 
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Fields to be retained. No. 8. Public road, to bebound- natural beauty in great Britain; and, if to this he can. Landscape" 
Peg oil open epic nee pete ones ce Be 
fo ill ri from the time so em- 
reather ys ge» cn ied ae z 
by others more died, of de kitchen garden, plenure e may the pupil, after such a course, to» 
nds, terrace, &c. and by the explanatory of have attained y staat ears, when he may com- 
Some ER Ca mence practising art. Before that ‘period of life, 
execute the most intricate design ; and if design we doubt whether any person, however great his na-— 
has been carefully formed from inspecting the premi- used miaoilality,qu:deibiateypean Inicre mcqgiced sultans 
ses, and general views have been minutely ta- ture taste and a sufficient stock of theoretical and prac- 
ken from points, Sn dntneeeeaty tical knowledge. Without these combined, and quali- 
shew the effect of future improvements confidence; fied by good sense, he may throw out occasional bril- 
and leave behind him a book of improvements, or; in Rep reC Sa e be relied on for 


pons onge. to their own crude notions, and produci Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 232. - 

hs afford no pleasure to any one’ but their oon yet ' Ps 

The a a MT en eaoengetaly, con - 

Secr. IV. Of the professional Education Landscape sulted on the art of gardening and laying out grounds, | 
% Gardener. v* 1. Geometric Style. 

_. Sir William Chambers complains, that, in his time, 1638. Traité du Jardinage, selon lee rtisons de ts No- 


. ture et delArt. 4to. ~ 
Hitchen garde Este Renton Coke teed _ 1673. Boycean D’Argenville, Theorie et Pratigue du 
B the f part. of this i es » >, invhis intro- Jardinage ; ou l'on traite a fond des beaux Jardins appel- - 
Juietion tp: Gieweatinns en. the, TS and Practice of lés communement les Jardins de plaisir. 4to. , 
Landscape fea. nat ies ede Lalter 0. Di, Pei 1702. Geometrie pratique des Maisons et des Jardins, 
states, that he forward(in1790webelieve)under P® Mallet. 4to. 
the protection of some of the first. characters of the 1719. I agrhtoore 8vo. 2 vols. 
ors. right, Eames, Hamilton, and some others, ace wt Le Blond’s Theory and Practice of Gardening, - 
ing to Mr. G. Mason, must be excepted ; but whe- 2. 
a= ps Spares ae me nameh ge 2. Modern Style. 
to this ingenious intelligent of men for their 1764. Shenstone’s Unconnected Thoughts on Modern 
attempts at landscape gardening ; since it is just as na- Gardening. 12mo. me 
tural, in the infancy of art, fora kitchen gardenerto | 1768. Mason’s Essay on Design. 8vo..- __ 
ee eee en ere ee 1770.. Wheatley’s Observations on Modern Gardening. 
experience has shewn, that the one 8vo. 
class ion thanthe 1772. Chambers’ Oriental or Chinese Gardening. 4to, - 
other. There is, indeed, a certain degree of practical 1776. Morel, Theorie des Jardins. 8vo. : 
knowledge requisite for both architects and landscape 1777. Girardin de la Composition des Paysages, ow des’ 
gardeners, which no person who has not studied asa moyens d'embellir la nature autour des habitations en : 
ily if atall obtain. joignant Cagréable d utile. 12mo. 
is i for a landscape gardener, 1785. Marshall’s Planting and Rural Ornament. 8vo, 
should, in our opimion, be sent for at least one year to — 1793. Hirschfield,: Theorie des Jardins, 5 vols. . 4to, 
i nurseryman, i he 1794, Parkyn’s Essay on the Different Natural Situa- 
may acquire a practical knowledge at once of the tions of Gardens. . 4to. 
names and culture of plants and trees, and the general ‘1795. Repton’s Sketches on Landscape Gardening. fok 
economy of a garden. If he is to act also occasionally 1797. De Lille, The Gardens, a poem. 4to. 
as an architect, he should next be sent for at least one 1798. Price’s Essays on the Picturesque. 8vo. 
year to- an eminent carpenter and builder, i 1807. 's Observations on the Theory and Prac» 
which time he ought to study the theory of carpentry, tice of Gardening. 4to.  (3..C. L.) 
as well as the mechanical ay op i and ~ gg 4 of | LANDSCAPE PAINTING. See Paintine. 
design i _On iti he LAND-TAX, isan annual impost, which supersed« 
has, previously to all this, had a liberal education, he ed all the former methods of rating either property or 
placed under lndacape gardener, where, persons in respect of their , whether by tenths . 
» in addition to the common routine of the profession, he or fifteenths, subsidies on hydages, scutages, or 
ight to be assiduous in sketching and studying the talliages. 
of landscape and buildings, in i ; and _ Inthe beginning of the civil wars between Charles 
in studying the principles of taste and of the fine arts, I. and his parliament, the latter, having no other suffi« 
in is ti af- cient revenue to support themselves and their measures, _ 
i in introduced the practice of laying weekly and monthly 
visiting the principal gentlemen's , and scenes of assesements of a specific sum upon the several counties 
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of the kingdom, to be levied by a pound-rate on lands 
and personal estates, which were occasionally continued 
during the whole usurpation. After the Restoration, 
the ancient method of granting subsidies was only 
twice renewed ; for the monthly assessments were now 
established by custom, they were raised by commis- 
sioners named by parliament, and, besides, produced 
a more certain revenue. These periodical assess- 
ments, as well as the subsidies which preceded: them, 
and the more ancient scutage, hydage, and: talliage} 
were, to all intents and purposes, a land-tax, and were 
sometimes expressly called so. Yet an opinion has 
prevailed, that the land-tax was: first introduced in the 
reign of king William ILE. because, in the year 1692, a 
new assessment, or valuation of estates, was made 
throughout the kingdom ; and, according to this valu- 
ation, the land: tax has eontinued an annual charge upon 
the subject. The method of raising it, is by charging 
——— sum upon each coiinty, according to the va- 
uation given in A. D. 1692; and this sum is assessed 
and raised upon individuals, (their personal estates, as 
well as real, being liable thereto,) by commissioners a 
pointed in the act, being the principal landholders of 
the county, and their officers. Blackstone’s Comment. 
b. i. ch. 8. 

In the year 1799, the land-tax, which, as has been 
already observed, was formerly an annual tax, was made 
perpetual, and offered for sale to the proprietors of the 
land, or to any other persons who chose to purchase it. 
In the course of the first year, after the passing of this 
act, upwards of £13,000,000 was purchased ; and, since 
that period, a great proportion of the land-tax has been 
redeemed. (z) 

LANGENTHAL is one. of the largest and finest 
villages in Switzerland. It is situated in the county of 
Berne, about half a league from the great road between 
Berne and Arau. It is remarkable for its fine bleach- 
fields, its dye-houses, and its manufacture of linen, and 
ribbons, one half of which is wool, and the other silk. 
This village is the depot of the cheeses of Emmenthal, 
and of the cloths which are manufactured in the can- 
ton of Berne. It has three fairs, and about 11,000 pieces 
of cloth are annually sold, and exported to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and America. The baths of Langenthal are si- 
tuated about half a league from the village. Distance 
from Berne 18 miles N. E. 

LANGHOLME, is a market town of Scotland, in 
the county of Dumfries. It is situated near the river 
Esk, and the great road from Edinburgh to Carlisle 
passes through it. The town consists principally of 
one street, which contains some good houses. Lang- 
holme is a burgh of barony, belonging to the Duke 


~ of Buccleuch, who is the proprietor of the greater part 


of the parish. About half a mile from the town is si- 
tuated the village of New Langholme, at the conflu- 
ence of the Wauchope and the Esk. It consists of about 
100 houses, built wpon a plain, on feus granted by the 
as of page AT ae A — manufacture was esta- 
ished in it, which employed about 100 persons. Lang- 
holme has a weekly ania and four fairs; one of which 
is held on the 26th of July,.and is one of the greatest 
in Scotland for lambs. Langholme Lodge, the seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, is situated near the town, in a 
delightful valley, surrounded with hills covered with 
wood. The population of Langholme is about 1500, 
and that of New Langholme 600. The population of 
the parish, in 1801, was 2039; and, in 1811, 2636. 
LANGHORNE, Joun, D. D. an English poet and 
miscellaneous writer of some eminence, was born at 
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Kirby- hen in Westmoreland ; but the precise year 
of his birth has not been ascertained. .Little rr tn 
tion has been preserved with regard to the particulars 
of his life. His father, the Rev. Joseph anghorne of 
Winston, died when his son was young; leaving him 
and his brother William to the care of their mother. 
The place of his education is not known ; his name is 
not to be found inthe list of graduates either of Oxtord 
or Cambridge. , 

- He first appeared as an author in 1758, when seve- 
ral pieces of , written him, were inserted in 
the Grand Magazine, a peri ! work published by 
Mr. Ralph Griffiths, the proprietor of the Monthly Re- 
view. His first publication was Te Deuth.of Adonis, a 
Pastoral Elegy, from Bion, 4to, 1659; which was fol« 
lowed, in the same year, by The Tears of Music, a Poem, 
to the M of Mr. Handel, with an Ode to the River 
Eden, 4to. aving taken orders, he became tutor to 
the sons of Robert Crancroft, Esq: of Hackthorne, in 
Lincolnshire ; and, in 1760, he published, at Lincoln, 
a volume of Poems on several Occasions, 4to, for the be- 
nefit of a gentleman in distress. Soon after he repair- 
ed to London, .where he engaged as a writer in the 
Monthly Review, espoused the interest of Lord Bute, 
and published various performances in prose and verse, 
In 1764, he published Sermons, in 2 vols. 12mo. In. 
the month of December 1765, he was appointed assist- 
ant preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, pieuabh I 
interest of Warburton, to whom he had dedicated his 
Letters of Theodosius and Constantia. In 1766, he pub- 
lished his Poetical Works, in 2 vols. 12mo. About this 
time, he obtained the valuable r of Blagdon in 
Somersetshire, which he held until his death, and was 
appointed a prebendary of Wells. In 1767, he mar- 
ried Miss Crancroft, the sister of his former pupils, who 
soon after died in childbed of a daughter, and was pa- 
thetically lamented by her husband in some verses to 
her memory. In the year 1'770, he published, in con- 
junction with his brother, Plutarch’s Lives, translated 
Jrom the original Greek, with Notes critical and explana- 
tory, and a new Life of Plutarch, in six vols. 8vo. He 
died, after a lingering illness, at Blagdon House, on the 
Ist of April 1779: 

been amiable and respectable. His works are very nu- 
merous; but of his prose writings, none have obtained 
much popularity, excepting his Solyman and Almena, 
Theodosius and Constantia, and his translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. As a poet, he exhibited undoubted marks 
of genius, imagination, and sensibility ; and some of 
his verses hold a respectable rank among the produc- 
tions of our minor poets. His chief faults appear to 
be an océasional redundancy of diction, and an affecta- 
tion of false and unnecessary ornament. See the Life 
of Langhorne, in Anderson’s edition of the Poets ; and 
the Gen. Biog. Dict. (z)° . 2 

LANGRES is a town of France, and the chief place 

of a district, in the department of the Upper Matte. 
It is situated at a greater height than any town in 
France, and has a fine appearance at a distance, when 
approached from the side of Vesoul. Some of the 
streets are wide, and many of the houses commodious 
and well built. The church of St. Martin, which has 
a lofty tower, is a large and handsome building. There 
is a fine promenade between the two gates on the road 
from Vesoul. Langres is famous for its cutlery, and 
its scissars have long been celebrated. There are also 
extensive works in the town. Population, 
7858. < ; 
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may properly be ished into Natural or Instinc- 


spans Sica Zor Conventional ; as the sensible signs, 
by which iation is made, ma he either 
immediately by nature, or formed by human 

of communicating the inward hts 
must’ be essential to a being destined to 

, each indi- 
vidual must for ever remain i aud solitary, in- 


of social union in which each class of animals 


isto subsist. The inferior » accomplish it by 


; sounds or cries, taught by instinct, I 
* stood also, as far as necessary, by immediate instinct, 
without i ion, and i t of experience.. 


metraction, t 
This limited extent of the power of communication, is 
sufficient for the of their being ; but for man, 
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faculties as rational beings, a far more 
of signs must be formed and employ- 
by the conventional use of which, all the various 


li 
i 


Soil ante and emotions of the mind may be 


declared. This necessity gives rise to what 
Py i Artificial or . : Lstineti 
to Natural Language.* 
Natural Language. 


Natore has established a connection between many 
of the feelings.and passions of the human heart, and 


the idea, that 


LANGUAGE. 


certain motions or changes in the external appearance 
pa an eon and recognised. The angry coun- 
tenance, scowling eye, the indignant frown, mark 
with precision what is passing within ; the placid look, 
the composed mien, the i it smile, give univer- 
sal pleasure. The same is the case with many other 
feelings. These natural signs are interpreted without 
peppy har se nm the savage nor the polished citizen 
are at a loss for their meaning. They are applicable, 
however, chiefly to the feelings and emotions, th 

they may occasionally be made to express also the dic« 
tates of the understanding. 


Language. _ 
bra al 


The natural signs, by which the inward thoughts and Classes of, 
feelings can thus be externally announced, ace three pmeer | 
classes: Modifications of the features of the face ; vari- signs. 


ations of the limbs or  antmihy Hays body ; and modu« 
lations of the voice. These constitute a primitive and 
uniform language, to which recourse can be had in every 
society, when conyentional signs are unattainable or in« 
pe amr ge de ree nett Ae : 
expression of men ings by the features 
the face is a matter of general observation. From 
ion, it has been justly remarked, much of the ex- 
of the art of the painter, and not a little of that 
of the statuary, is derived. A familiar acquaintance too 
with this class of signs, is of the highest importance to 
the actor; and, on many occasions, the orator will find 
his advantage in cultivating it. All this holds true of 
the ion of qe chew passions. These are of- 
ten fully exhibited in features. But not satisfied 
with this, many have gone farther, and maintain the 
countenance to be an index not of passion only but of 


Features of 


the face. 


character. Hence has arisen, what has been termed Origin of 
the science of physiognomy. It is well known how F706” 


much this has, in all ages, engaged the attention of in- 
genious men, and to how many discussions and inves- 
tigations it has given occasion. The examination of 
these belongs to the article of Puystocnomy. It is suf 
ficient to remark at present, that it is evident from uni- 
versal experience, and even from the ions, hows 
ever fanciful, of the physiognomist, that a class of na« 
tural indicating many of the emotions of the 
mind, unquestionably exist; and this forms one 
branch of natural language. The particular detail of 
these signs themselves, constitutes the chief part of the 


ap Soe ery science. 


the features of the face, we have another class Gettures 


of natural si 
gestures 

these, as well as of the former, must always be indispen- 
sable to the historical painter, the statuary, and the act- 
or, and ought never to be by the orator. In 
sadness and melancholy, the head is apt.to sink, and 


was formed and invented for the of an- 
totead bien inguaiensly comienhiat ad Tetil that’ 


nouncing or thought; and this idea we cannot but consider as just It enious " 

Speer ete or purpose of language, but that its real or definite object consists in the produc- 

ee cente a others np th ong il 9 that the production of certain thoughts in the mind of, 
must an 


to processes 
manner in which it is employed for the attainment of that ultimate object. Now it secms evident, that it is solely by the enunciation of the 


, that language 


i 
f 


can serve to produce thoughts in the mind of another. We conceive 
communication or annunciation of thoughts, feelings, or mental energies, the direct and 


, indicative of mental emotions, in the and motions 
motions of the body. The knowledge of vad Spee 
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Language. the arms hang down; in joy, the head is elevated ; in 
—_Y~" displaying pride, it is stiff and erect ; in contempt and 
indignation, its motions are quick and irregular; in 

gaiety and merriment, the corners of the mouth are con- 

‘tracted, and in some degree raised, the cheeks rather 

-drawn inward, and the muscles of the lower part of the 
countenance in a slight measure convulsed, which gives 

rise to laughter ; in admiration and surprise, the hear 

is‘thrown back, and fixed seemingly immoveable in one 

ition ; in fear, the arms are extended, the eyes open- 

ed wide, and the limbs often affected with tremulous 

and desultory movements. All these, and many other 

variations of gesture, are the instantaneous and involun- 

‘tary effects of passion. They may justly be said to be 
constituted by nature as interpreters of the feelings of 

the mind. This class of natural signs appears to be 
more-susceptible of extended application than some of 

the others, and the extension and, improvement of them 

Foundation has given rise to the art of pantomime, The extent to 
of the pan- which this art has often been carried, is very great. In 
tomimic arte ancient Rome, the exhibition of dramatic action, with- 


out. the accompaniment of words, was a common amuse- 


ment,.and-the audience were-never at a loss to follow 
‘the action through all its:parts. The modern panto- 
mimes, too, often exhibit both character and passion by 
the medium of action and gestures alone, with a high 
degree of accuracy. These exhibitions are unquestion- 
ee the productions of skill and art, but they are 
founded upon. the natural signs of the inward feelings, 
manifested in the .gestures and motions of the body. 
‘Were there no other means of communication, it is dif- 
ficult to say to what perfection this class of signs might 
in time be brought. »Savages, ignorant:-of each other’s 
language, ean thus make known their desires.and feel- 
ings without difficulty ; and all of us have often wit- 
nessed the readiness with which dumb men can, upon 
occasion, adapt their gestures'to the expression of their 
inclinations and wishes. 
Modula. A third class of natural signs, expressive of our in- 
tions of the ward feelings, is to be found in the instinctive modula- 
See tion. or tones of the human voice. These natural cries 
are uttered involuntarily even at the earliest period of 
life ; and-at every age, when the feelings are strong] 
-excited, they burst forth spontaneously, in spite of 
artificial refnnements, without design, and without re- 
gard to consequences. J oy; grief, suspicion, admira~ 
tion, despair, exultation, hope, fear, and many other 
emotions are*thus manifested. These modulations of 
the voice approach to, but are by no means of the same 
nature with the articulate sounds which form the ma- 
terials of artificial or conventional language. They are 
uttered only under the influence of passion or emotion ; 
they are taught by nature, and require no instruction to 
explain their meaning. From their near relation to 
words, however, they have obtained a place in gram- 
mar, and are commonly -stated as one of the parts of 
Interjece | Speech, underthe denomination of interjections. They 
tions. undoubtedly mingle in all empassioned discourse, and 
often contribute to the force and effect of eloquence ; 
still they can only be regarded as the natural and in- 
stinctive expressions of feeling. Among different nations, 
the number of those instinctive sounds which still claim 
an occasional place amidst'the use of conventional words, 
may vary, either from different inténsity of feeling, or 
from the fuller adaptation of words to the expression of 
passion ; but in all languages they do to a certain extent 
remain, occasionally employed by the orator, and fre- 
quently bursting forth to indicate the strength of the 
interpal feelings, . 


LANGUAGE. : ¥ 


These various classes of natural signs might undoubt- 
edly have served for carrying on some kind of inter- ™ 
course in the rudest stages *of human society ; but it Na = 
cannot be disputed, that their application iszextremely fcent for 
limited, and if man was ever to rise above the condition -aNi the pr 
of mere animal existence, he must have a mean of com- poses of 
munication more suited to his situation, and co-extensive Communic 
with his rational faculties. “Hence arises the necessity “™ 
of employing a different and more enlarged class of signs, 
indicating not only feelings and passions, but thoughts 
and ideas, objects, actions, and relations ; a class of signs, 
in short, rising from natural and instinctive, to conven- 
tional and artificial language. 


» 


Conventional or Artificial Language. 


The situation ef man as a member of society, and his Neeessity 

possession of powers and faculties as a rational being, for acon 
rendering a much more extended and enlarged mode of vente 
communication necessary for‘him, than could be ac. “*"6"S 
complished by mere natural signs, an obvious question 
arises, What means the Author of our Being has furnish- 
ed for the attainment of an object so important to the 
great ends of human existence? It is by no means in- 
conceivable, that any one of the classes:of natural signs, = 
or instinctive expressions of thought, might have been Materidls¢ 
adopted.as the ground work ofa more ‘ged conyen~ conventi 
tional language ; the features of the face, or the gestures *!4#0 
of the body, might perhaps have been moulded into 
forms, to each of which, an arbitraty but determinate 
meaning might have been attached, and these, united 
with rude inarticulate cries, might have served to carry 
on some kind of intercourse among men. But how in-. 
adequate must all these, even in their most. improved 
state, have-been, to.answer the ends to which speech is: 
subservient. All the variations of which they are sus- 
ceptible, could mark only a few emotions, but by much 
the greater and more important subjects of thought and 
volition would have been beyond their reach. It be- 
came necessary, then, that some other means of commu- 
nication should be foind to effectuate that intercourse 
upon which so much of human happiness and well bei 
depends. And such a mean of communication 
been provided by the Divine Author of our nature. 
The human voice is so framed and constituted, as to be Articu’ 
susceptible of articulate modulations in an almost end- modula 
less variety, and the power of forming at least to a cer- ° the¥ 
tain extent these modulated sounds, is possessed by all. 
men whose faculties are entire. In these articulate 
sounds, then, we find materials furnished by nature, 
and placed within the reach of all, which human inge-. 
nuity and industry-can easily form, by the aid of expe~, 
rience, into a collection of conventional signs, fit to!ex« 
press every thought of the human mind,  * 

But though the materials of language, as well as the. First in 
power of employing them, are thus provided by nature, sr 
it has been made a question, how mankind vere at first "!*"8 
induced or impelled to have recourse to this mode of — - 
communicating thought by the fabrication and use of 
articulate sounds. Children, it has been observed, learn 
‘to speak by imitation ; and it would appear by the ex- 
amples of one or two solitary savages, found at different 
times remote from human society, that where the op- 
portunities:of such imitation.are wanting, the use of ar- 

ticulate speech is nearly unknown. In what way then 
-was the use of , or conventional language, first in- ~ 
troduced and ? According to one class of writ- 
€rs, it was originally revealed, and taught to man by the - 
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ich could only have originated 
superior minds, who might first be led to it 
imitation of certain 


then gradually . 
members of their tribe, the mode of forming and apply- 
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originated, we 
may sxfely concinde, that this | could 
not be «. It would u extend no farther 


than the occasions of employing it, and as these, in the 
infancy of society, could not be numerous, the 
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ed, and a foundation laid upon which the entire super- Language. 

Graders eield tin HPeaaaeiabaaeel bath Seal 
The rudiments of articulate language being once Progress of 

formed, new occasions for communication would quick- !»suage. 

ly occur ; these would, of course, require the adoption 

of new articulate sounds for making the communica~ . 


composition ; 
with such variations su 


Such may be stated.to be the general outline of the 
formation and progress of language ; but it is a curious 
subject of inquiry by what particular steps, and in 
what particular lines the progress was accomplished ; 
what class of words may most properly be regarded 
as the ground-work of speech ;.and what was the mareh 
of the human mind, so to speak, in this gradual advance 
from the first elements, to all the varieties and forms of 
words. Ip such an investigation, we must, it is true,in 
a great measure rest upon conjecture, but still cireum- 
stances may be observed, which will serve to a certain 
degner to guide our inquiries. 

, then, it is to be observed, is the applica- Signifiea- 
tion of articulate sounds to denote and to. communicate tion of 
the emotions, feelings, and actings of the mind; now, ¥or4s at 
the only motive for making ae communications by pie, with- 
the use of language, must at first have been to obtain out distinc- 
the gratification of some desire or wish, for which the tion of 
concurrence of others was deemed in some way neces- verbs or 
sary. When the first articulate sounds, therefore, were "4S, &- 
made use of, it is most probable, that the mental emo- 
tion or desire, the wish for the concurrence of the per- 
son addressed, and the object to which these pointed, 
would all be included in one significant sound ; and of 
sounds containing this complex power, we may con- 
ceive the primeval movements of to have 
been formed. Still, however, in these complex sounds, 
the wish or desire of concurrence, which was the chief 
impelling motive to the employment of it, would be al- 
ways viewed as inant part, to which the 
other mgeets of the complex signification would be re- 
garded as subservient. In the constant intercourse of 
men, even in the earliest period of society, the necessi- 
ty of new communications, and of new modes of mak- 
ing them, must soon occur. Similar mental feelings or 
emotions might often be excited by totally different ob- 
jects ; and, on the other hand, the same object, under 
different circumstances, might give rise to very dissi- 
milar feelings. For the ion of these variations, 

iate articulate an would be rays that 

precise point, or precise object to which it was 

wished to bt attention, might be denoted. The most 

obvious and easy mode of accomplishing this, would 

be to retain the radical part of the primitive sound, and 

by variations or additions, to indicate the precise man- 
ner in which it was to be applied. 

We have already observed, that in the complex tmperative 
primeval sounds, the wish or desire of concurrence, mood the 
which was tne chief impelling motive of communi- = of the 
cation, would be viewed as the predominant part. To 7" 
this, therefore, the radical sound would be specaly ap- 
propriated, to intimate such desire, along with the deter- 
mination to have it gratified, if that was in the speak- 
er’s power. Now, these are precisely the character- 

4D 
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Language. istics of the imperative verb. We may therefore con- 
“—Y~"" sider ourselves as warranted in assuming the impera- 
tive verb, denoting in general our desire to accomplish 
an object, either by direct command, if we conceive 
ourselves possessed of power to compel it, or by request 
and supplication, if we can only attain it by the per- 
mission of another, as constituting the nucleus or radi- 
cal part of language, from which not only the other 
branches of the verb, but also the other classes of words, 
were gradually to be formed. 

Origin of For the ppm emis any object of desire by the 
the other concurrence of others, it is absolutely necessary, in the 
parts of the first place, that an action of some kind or other should 
verb, be performed ; action is, therefore, always. implied in 
the use of the imperative sign, whether in the way of 
command or entreaty. When the person addressed is 
willing to comply and éoncur for the attainment of the 
desired object, he will naturally signify this by repeat- 
ing the sign by which that with was signified, but by 
repeating it with such a variation in form, as may at 
once indicate that he complies with the wish, and that 
he is willing to concur for accomplishing it. Hence, 
besides the imperative, another branch of the verb, de- 
noting the willingness to comply, is formed. That in- 
tention of compliance may exist in various forms, it 
may amount to an absolute implied promise or agree- 
ment of concurrence, either instant or future; or it 
may amount only to an engagement, to be regulated by 
some intervening event. It is easy to coneeive that 
each of these would soon come to be denoted by vari- 
ations of one species or other upon the primitive ng 
rative sign. As soon as the action was performed, this 
too would be communicated, and for that communica-~ 
tion another variation would be formed, still referring 

to the first and radical sign. 

In this manner, we can easily conceive how all the 
parts of the verb gradually arose from the simple impe- 
rative sign, merely by following out the communica- 
tions of thought which the necessity of mutual aid must 
produce in any society. 

Origin of Although upon these grounds verbs may, and indeed 
nouns. | must be regarded as the real groundwork, or radical 
part of language, yet there are other classes of words, 
also, so necessarily connected with them, that the same 
principles which formed the different parts of the verb 
must immediately suggest the necessity of some farther 
variations. The subject of language, as already stated, 
is action. Now in the conception of every action, it 
cannot be doubted, that besides the operation itself, 
there necessarily must be other three component parts 
—the agent, the subject, and the effect produced; each 
of these it will soon be requisite tomark by correspond- 
ing vocal signs. The sudyect of the action is what first 
would assume a separate denomination, formed proba- 
bly at first by taking, as its radical part, the denomi- 
nation of that particular Action, or class of actions, most 
commonly directed upon it, or most generally exhibit- 


* This is not the place to enter into the metaphysical questions which have been started as to our real notions of what is termed sub- 
stance ; whether, as was long held by logicians, we are to understand by this term an unknown substratum, in which all conceivable qua- 
lites inhere, or whether, in fact, our notions of substance never go beyond merely a collection of qualities, commonly perceived by us unit- 
ed in the same object. The investigation of this point belongs to METAPHYsICs. In regard to the formation of language, it amounts 
nearly to the same thing which of the two opinions is well-founded. Whether we really conceive a substratum separate from qualities, or 
only view qualities themselves conceived as united and forming a whole, it is plain, that our giving a specific name to this substratum, or to 
this assemblage of qualities, implies a conception that something is regarded as permanent, essential to the existence of the object, and . 
constituting its individuality, in opposition to the idea which enters into all our conceptions of mere qualities, that they may equally be- 
long to many objects, and may be varied without destroying the nature of the object to which they pertain. If, after all, it is only guali- = 
ties which we can conceive, still we shall find, that in the formation and use of substantive nouns, as distinguished from attributives, the idea i 
of permanence is for the time conveyed, and the distinguishing idea of qualities, considered merely as qualities, is for the time kept 


out of view. 


ed by it.. Hence would arise the class of nouns, the La 
names at first of external objects chiefly, .the usual sub- “ 
jects of action, and as such for'the most part-exciting the 
emotions and feelings of the mind, afterwafds extend- 
ed to the mental operations themselves, and to the ab- 
stract conceptions suggested by human actions and hu~ j 
man conduct. i 
In regard to any specific action, the agent and the sub= 
ject are certainly completely distinct ; yet, in the course 
of human affairs, it continually occurs that they, as it 
were, change places; so that the agent in one operation 
becomes the subject in another. From this circum- 
stance, it takes place, that in language, no separate class 
of words, in general, has been formed for marking whe- 
ther an object stands in the one relation or the other ; 
yet still the distinction is in most cases atténded to, and ' 
the relation denoted either by a particular, though mi- ‘ 
nute, change in some part of the word, or by such a i 


ition in the sentence, as indicates in what relation it 

is to be held. & 

To complete the idea of an action, another part still Origin 
is wanting—the effect produced—that is, the change oc+ adjectives: 
casioned in the subject. Though this is intimately con- Z 
nected with it, it is by no means to be viewed in the , F 
same light with the subject itself. The subject is con- 
sidered by us as the permanent material, the effect as 
merely the form which this material is to assume. For 
the expression of this, then, a class of words must be 
devised, nearly allied indeed to those which denomi- 
nate the subject, yet so far differing, that they may be 
capable of adaptation to many different objects, and 
easily referred to any one with which, at the time, they 
happen to be associated. In this manner is formed the 
class of attributives, marking a quality or property on- 
ly, which may be predicated alike many individual 
subjects, and thus exhibiting a marked distinction from 
what is considered as permanent and possessed of that 
principium individuationis, which completely separates 
one object from every other.* Each of these qualities 
or properties might be named at first from the view of 
some object in which that quality was first produced by 
some particular action; and hence the attributive would , ¢ 
still retain the radical part of the primeval word, with * 
particular modifications to mark its new application ; 
and each attributive, when formed, would, from the 
natural principle of association, be applied to designate ‘ 
the same quality occurring in any other subject. } 

The radical and essential parts of language being Formetiafl 
formed in the manner described, all the other species of the othe 
or Classes of words, as well as all the necessary varia~ Parts of 
tions of the radical parts themselves, would gradually speech — 
follow in the constant use and habit of speaking. These, . 
in fact, are all nothing more than either modifica- 
tions immediately attached to the radical words, parts 
of these radical words themselves. put into a new posi- 
tion, or abbreviations for the sake of dispatch, easily re= 
solvable into their constituent parts. . The mamner in 


te 


i t and as 
well as the i structure and power of each, are 
xieeviln eines te bnl cf Cas. 


rr We have viewed the ve mene ve, 
such, always containing act 
have marked sleo, that in making a return to the 
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riations in every other, and thus 
formity in the of these several ions would 
arise. 


_ Nearly connected with the verb, we find what is 
termed the participle. This seems to have taken rise, 
merely from a wish to designate the action denoted by 
the verb, as either permanently or occasionally charac- 
teristic, of some or object to which the attention 
is directed. It is easy therefore to conceive, that in 
a. great. measure it would retain the radical part of the 
verb, modified however in such a manner, as to suit it 
to assume the form and texture of an attributive. 


Gy i ony be made the object of at- 
; in viewing a marble globe, we may direct our 
_ thoughts entirely to its roundness, without taking into 
view its other qualities of whiteness, smoothness 
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hardness ; or we may think of its hardness independent Language: 


of its roundness or colour. If then, we find any parti- 
cular mode in which objects may be placed sufficiently 
important, and occurring with sufficient frequency to 
Soreg Sentlack ote Sense en we shall naturally 
to mar’ le of existence by a peculiar term 
Ticabie ho auth '. special eolakives tnubpeoidati of any 
yject in which that relation or position occurs. In the 
employment of speech, one of the most common rela- 
tions and positions in which persons and objects occur 
to us, and one which most forcibly arrests our attention, 
7 how situation nate eaker, the person en to, and 
subject spoken of. ese peculiar relations perpetu- 
ally recurring, would soon fix the attention exclusively 
upon them, while the constant variations in the sub- 
jects ee a ore from the view any spe- 
cific object with which they could be associated. frente 
the relations alone being kept in sight, terms expres 
sive of the relations merely pe be formed, pos- 
sessing all the characteristics of abstract nouns, and 
in the — they are susceptible of the most 
general of any. To these, the denomination of per- 
sonal pronouns has been given; a denomination not 
perhaps in all respects strictly a iate, but suffi- 
ciently iptive for the purposes of language. How 
ouns were originally formed, is a 

matter of much uncertainty. Some have conceived, 
that they were derived from a word designating the 
hand, pointing with the hand being probably first em- 
ployed before a specific vocal sign, to denote these se- 
parate relations, was introduced. This, however ingeni- 
ous, is perhaps somewhat too remote a derivation. A 
more obvious one, we should think, may be found. Ad- 
mitting, what we have endeavoured to prove, that the 


radical part of all was the verb, and that ne- 
cessity gradually im man to introduce various mo-~ 
difications of that ical sound, by means of accent, em- 


is, el tion, or addition, to indicate its various 
parca for assertion, in tion, poe 
sition, promise, or desire, it may then easily con- 
onrev. Mase of aie iag ae me uniform. 
em; to mar! e relations of speaker, 
: Tad icedled or subject of discourse. As such pe- 
culiar modifications would, from the proneness of man 
to imitation, be similar through the whole community, 
it was an easy step to detach altogether from the com- 
plete verb, that part which had received the variations, 
and these detached parts, of course, would form the 
personal pronouns. 

The origin of all the other kinds of prénouns can 
occasion no difficulty ; the possessives va mae the 
personal pronouns in an adjective form; the other 
nouns, as well as the article, are merely definitive ade 
jectives, marking a particular position or relation in the 
same way as adjectives in general denote a quality cons 
sidered as belonging to an object. 

Of the variations of these different classes of words, 
of verbs by means of words, tenses, and voices ; of 
nouns by means of cases, numbers, and genders, this 
is not the place to treat ; these belong to Grammar, 
and are particularly detailed under that article. 


The real nature and force, as well as the immediate Nature and 


derivation of the other parts of speech, adverbs, 
sitions, and conjunctions, have been_perspicuously 
tailed by some late etymological. writers ; and we may 
regard it as now universally admitted, that they are in 
reality only nouns, adjectives, or verbs, in some abbre- 
viated or mutilated form, br ba for convenience or 
dispatch, and easily resolved, by skilful investigation, 


of 
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Language: into their primitive forms. The investigation. of this 
point, forms by far. the most. valuable and intere: 
part of Horne Tooke’s disquisitions ; for his analysis 
of abstract nouns and adjectives, although certainly in- 
nious, yet are often unsatisfactory, and “many cf 
is derivations altogether chimeri¢al and unfounded. 
Horne Tooke, indeed, was not the first who struck 
into that path, similar views having previously been 
entertained, though probably unknown to him, by 
the Dutch etymologists, Schultens, Hemsterhuis, and 
Linnep ; but his writings are most generally known, 
and he is regarded as the founder of the system, The 
system itself appears now to be so clearly established, 
at in tracing the formation of language, it is unne- 
cessary to go into fuller investigation of the origin of 
adverbs, prepositions, and. conjunctions, than just to 
observe, that the adverb is an adjective, with anoun 
united in an abridged and ious form ; the pre- 
position either a noun, or an aljective, with a nown un- 
derstood ; and the conjunction may generally be resolved 
into the form of a mutilated ‘verb. : 


No facts to _- The foregoing detail exhibits what appeat's to us a 
be found in fair and just deduction, from ‘the nature of ‘man, and 
history for the circumstances in which he-is placed, of the origin 
ee and gradual formation of language. It is admitted, 
actually in that itis whut, fromm the very nature of the subject it 
itsrudest must be, in a great measure theoretical or conj 5 
elements. It is evident, that we possess no documents from which 
we might learn the actual rise and ‘advances of this in- 
teresting art. Wherever ‘men ‘have been found in so- 
ciety, there always a language of some kind, more or 
less perfect, yet always a formed language, has been 
found to prevail; the earliest rudiments, therefore, or 
the first efforts at regular speech, are buried in entire 
Reaton of °Plivion. If all the languages in the world were origi- 
this. nally derived from one form of speech communicated 
from our first parents, it is easy to see, that however 
great and numerous variations might take place in it, 
yet the art itself would never be lost, the mode of com- 
municating thought in articulate signs could never be 
forgotten. Even if we were to suppose, that language 
arose untaught in many separate communities, yet 
still as the absolute necessity of such a mode of com- 
munication must have been powerfully felt even at the 
very commencement of society, the progress of speech 
to a certain point would unquestionably be most rapid, 
and a language, in a great measure completely formed, 
would very soon be in use. Upon either supposition, 
then, it ceases to be matter of wonder, that no where 
has a community been ‘found, who had not advanced 
beyond the first rudiments of speech, or among whom 

all the essentials of laiguage were not actually in use. 
Particular But though, from these circumstances, it is evident 
factsmay we can have no direct documents in which the earliest 
So some stages of language are actually exhibited, yet particu- 
mathe og lar facts oecur in many existing tongues, which serve 
organiza. *0 throw some light upon their origin and primitive 
tion of lan. Organization ; and these, so far as they can be traced, 
guage, tend to give validity to the conjectures now theoreti- 
cally thrown out, as to the mode in which the Various 
classes of words originated. It is true, as observed by 
a late writer, that in the more’ perfect and polished 
lan , such as the Greek and Latin, and we may 
gic add the cri and some others, the surface, 
speak, isso highly varnished, and ‘the joints so 
ctosely fitted, that it becomes difficult to get aie of 
the original materials, or discover the size and shape of 
the pieces thus nicely adjtstedl ; but in languages less 
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refined, such as the Hebrew, the Celtic, and the Gothic; 
the structure lies more open to inspectjon, Accords 
ingly it was in these less polished languages, that ety~ 
mologists first succeeded in discovering the feots ; but 
by degrees, aided by the light thus thrown upon the 
origin of words, men of acuteness and penetration 
have been able, in the best adjusted danigangees ‘even in 
the Greek, perhaps the most complete with which we 
are acquainted, to advance far in ‘unfolding their ori- 
ginal form and constitution. : : 
Wherever, then, we have been able fully to develope 
the primitive roots, we find them ultimately resolvable 
into verbs. In verbs we find, farther, that the émpera- 
tive contains always the radix of the verb with the 
least possible addition, and sometimes without any ad- 
dition at all. It is from verbs that the primitive nouns 
and attributives are immediately formed, all of them 
still retainmg enough of the roct, to mark disti 
pene origin. . Thus in Hebrew, janes — roots of the 
form ‘an im t brane! its grammar; 
Sune reas are all-either verbs, or plainly resolvable 
into verbs. In Greek, and its i 
Latin, the radical parts of the language have all been 
traced by the most skilful etymologists to the verb. In 
other original la: s, the same remark vines 3 
andit is observable,-that those very philologists who as- 
sert most strongly that nouns were the of Jan- 
guage, yet in dee nisallynin of SnsBiesduaall reat 
resolve them at last to a verb, as their ultimate source. 
Farther, in analysing the parts of the verb, we find that 
in Hebrew, for instance, the second person of the im 
perative, and the third person of the preterite, are the 
same ; and it is this part of the verb which all their 
graminarians and lexicographers unite in fixing upon 
as the root. In the Greek and Latin verb, the impera- 


tive of the present is that which alwa eS 
nearest to the root. In the Celtic and tc wah 
the modern lan: which have taken their origi 

from them, the imperative verb uniformly is that which 
0 wen often, without additional terminations or par- 
ticles, the full action and intention of the word ; and 
where some short termination is added, there is every 


reason to think that this was not the very earliest form, . 


but a subsequent addition. We seem warranted then 
in concluding, that the imperative of the verb is really 
the radical part, to which all the others at first were. 
adjuncts. Afterwards, it is true, new verbs and nouns, 
as well as other classes of words, would be formed from 
the primitives ; but these are plainly derivatives, hav- 
ing e rise fr: or: advanced “tHe of ae oo 
The proof ese principles might be ex 
esaimples from many different languages; but ach 
a copious induction, however useful and curious, d 
run this article into an inconvenient length. Those 
who wish to go farther, will find. upon examination, 
that in the principle now laid down, of — radix 
of the verb as the imperative part of it, “is an 
agreement in languages nearly universal. : 
It ‘might be a curious object of inquiry, were it 
practicable to arrive at any certainty in’ 
what was the nature of the original radical sounds or 
words, and from what principles did the application of 
the different articulate sounds to contain lar 
feelings, actions, or objects, at first arise? Here, how- 
ever, we have so few data to proceed upon, ‘that v 
little can be discovered; still something may be : 
The conjecture then, we may observe, is not imyproba~ 
ble, that the primitive eat Uy which men’s feelings 
were announced would be very short, perhaps most of 
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ingueze. them It seems evident also, that as the 
vowel are often uncertain and variable in their 


enunciation, would frequently be ae in 
peer, Pe No variation in them would affect 

of ‘the particular idea meant to be con- 
; it would be to the consonant sounds alone, in 

the diversity is fixed and obvious, that recourse 

must have been had as the radical and uniform signs 
by which ‘the diversity of ideas or feelings was to be 
marked. Each consonant sound might therefore have 
a\particular signification annexed to it, which it would 
always retain, with whichever of the vowel sounds it 
happened to be united. Farther, there is surely no- 
thing absurd or improbable in supposing, that when 
began to give names to what excited their feel- 
same or similar feelings would be expressed 
nearly similar sounds; that the expres- 
sounds being what formed the conso- 
whenever the desire or necessity of indicating a 
or idea once signified recurred anew, this would 
a repetition of the same consonant sound 
- been employed to make it known. 
different consonant, when enunciated, 
come to denote a icular range of ideas, 
themselves fovanan common quality, 
= what were rs of the 
—— range of ideas consonant 
ate se a express, must have been 
i , None possessing specific 
aptitude to render it more applicable to Suetlten than 
then, any general principles are to 
be traced upon which any lan has been origi- 
in the application of ‘parti 

to particular classes of , this must be 
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nent parts of those that merit the appe! 

tion of original tongues, as forming their roots within 
themselves, may in time elucidate some parts of this 
curious subject. In any such investigation, however, 
it would be absolutely necessary to examine each lan- 


ticular language, et is a pretty safe guide. It 


is only when rashly ied to various and discordant 


language that it is to bewilder and mislead. 
Coa ie ain ginal ngge 

into a point of ison, the much agi- 
tated question, whether all are derived from one, might 


ongm may 

with it much probability, strengthened by many curi- 
ee of actual coincidence ; but still ‘satisfactory 

i a iori is wanting—an evidence such as a 
radical analysis in the manner now pointed out would 
alone be capable of furnishing. 

‘Although we cannot attain to any ‘complete disco- 
very of the actual origin and progress of ‘the different 
languages spoken in vatious parts of the world, yet 


some interesting facts in regard to the transmission, Languages 
migration, and filiation of languages, are within our 

reach. A few remarks on that subject, may therefore 

with propriety be here introduced. 

From the most ancient and most authentic of all his- One primi- 
torical records, the Sacred Scriptures, we know the fact, tive lan- 
that all.mankind were originally descended from a sin- 849s. 
gle pair, and that our great progenitor did undoubted- 
ly possess and make use of articulate language. What 
the particular language was which was then employed 
we have'no means of ascertaining. We are, however, 
sufficiently warranted to conclude, that this primeval 
language must have consisted at first of very few and 
simple sounds, and that it was gradually extended as 
the new situations of men in society required new modes 
of expression. The primitive language, in all proba- 
bility, continued radically the same, though enlarged 
by accessions closely related to the parent stock, during 
the whole antediluvian ages ; and'there is little reason 
to doubt, when we take into view 'the longevity of the 
patriarchs, affording opportunities to men of different 
generations to mingle together, that from Adam down 
‘to Noah the language first made use of suffered no.es- 
sential change. » When the ‘tremendous event of ‘the 
deluge reduced the whole population of the earth to a 
single family, the primitive language, .as received and 
used by the patriareh Noah, would still be preservedin 
his family, and form the only language then used ‘amon, 
men. In this state, we find that language continue : 
tili the confusion of tongues at Babel, before which pe- Confusion 
riod, we are assured by the sacred historian, “the o nig 
whole earth was of one language and of one — 
Whether this primitive language was the same with 
any of the languages of which we have still any re- 
mains, ‘has been a subject of much dispute. That the 
primitive language continued at least till the dispersion 


: of mankind ‘consequent upon ‘the ‘building of Babel, 


there seems little reason to doubt. When, by an imme- 

diate interposition of divine power, the language of men 

was confounded, we are not informed to what extent 

this confusion of tongues prevailed. It is:unn oF 
to suppose, that the former language was completely Oot snag 
obliterated, anid entire new modes of speech at once in- guage not 
troduced. It»was quite sufficient, if such changes only obliterated 
were effected, as to render the speech of different com- 

panies or different tribes unintelligible to one another, 

that their mutual co-operation in the mad attempt in 

which they had all engaged might be no longer practi+ 

cable. The radical stem of the first language might 
therefore remain in all, though new dialects were form- 

ed, bearing among themselves a similar relation with 

what we find in the languages of modern Europe, deri« 

ved from’the same parent stem, whether Gothic, Latin, 

or Slavonian. In dentin of these changes, it is rea- 

sonable to suppose that the primitive language itself, 
unaltered, would still be preserved in some one at least 

of the tribes or families of the ‘human race. ‘Now in 

none of these was the ‘transmission so likely to have 

taken place, as among that branch of the descendants 

of Shem, from which the patriarch Abraham ‘proceed. 

ed. Upon these grounds, therefore, -we'may conclude, 

that the language spoken by Abraham, and by him trans- 

mitted’ to his posterity, was in'fact the primitive lan- 

guage, modified indeed and extended inthe course oftime, 

but still retaining its essential parts far ‘more complete- 

ly than.any other of the Jan of men. If these 
conclusions are well ‘founded, they warrant the infer- r= 
ence, ‘that, in the ancient Hebrew, there are still to be 
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ibanguage. found the traces of ‘the original speech. Whether this 
ancient Hebrew more nearly resembled the Chaldean, 
the Syrian, or what is now termed the Hebrew; ‘it is 
unnecessary here to inquire ; these languages, it’ has 
never been denied, were originally and radically the 
same, though, from subsequent modifications, they ap- 
pear to have assumed somewhat different aspects. 
Dispersion _ The dispersion of mankind was a necessary effect of 
of mankind. the multiplication and increase of the families of the 
human race; and in this dispersion, we shall find the 
great sources of new and essential changes of lan- 
A change of situation most generally infers # 
change of climate operating on the organs of speech, 
and still more extensively affecting the seman of 
‘tthe earth, the nature and number of human wants, 
-and the means of supplying them. . Most frequently, 
too, does the change of-situation give rise to new oc- 
- cupations and pursuits, and these to the widest and 
most essential differences in thé state of society and the 
modes of life, of manners, and of thought. Inall these 
‘changes, it is almost impossible that language should 
fail to undergo many alterations ; new objects and pur- 
-Suits require new expressions and new modes of speech ; 
and if the dispersed and migrating colonies be so com- 
pletely separated by barriers difficult to pass, that little 
or no communication with them can be had, it is easy 
to see, that where the languages originally brought 
with these colonies was scanty and incomplete, the 
change of language might be so great and so rapid, 
that the languages would soon appear to be totally dif- 
ferent, and much attention would be required to trace 
out the original affinity. As these colonies diverged 
still iarther, new differences would arise, till the origi- 
nal stem became often nearly imperceptible. 

Of the dispersion of mankind after the flood, we have 
a succinct account in the 10th chapter of Genesis. The 
three sons of Noah spread their families in different di- 
rections ; from Shem proceeded the Elamites or Per- 
sians, the Assyrians, the Syrians, and Hebrews; from 
Ham, the Cushites, Egyptians, Ethiopians, and inha- 
bitants of Africa; from Japheth, the inhabitants of 
Northern Asia, and of the greater part of Europe. The 
original language carried in each of these directions 
must have suffered numerous changes, se that in time 
it is not wonderful, that the traces of mutual analogy 
should in a great measure disappear ; still coincidences 
are occasionally discovered, elnah give ahigh degree 
ac rpeitaan to the notion of the common origin of the 
whole. 

When the first migrating colonies had established 
themselves in a particular ‘territory as a permanent re- 
sidence, the language which they carried with them 
would assume a peculiar and distinctive character; 
and if some ages afterwards elapsed before it was 
again necessary for any new colony to migrate, the par- 
ticular language of that territory would be so complete- 
ly formed and so firmly rooted among all the members 
of the community, that much of it would necessaril 
be carried along with any colonies that should: pavnaile 
be sent forth, and thus would form the language of any 
new settled territory. 

Itis a fact perfectly well ascertained, that migrations 
of whole communities in quest of new settlements were 
common in ancient times. Each of these national co- 
lonies, then, would bring with them their peculiar 
speech ; so that it is not in the least wonderful, that in 
many regions over which successive waves of popula- 
tion passed, a language should in process-of time arise, 
composed of several of the preceding ones, blended and 

gs 


amalgamated, as it were, into one common mass, and 
constructed with peculiar characters and ,idioms of its 
own, Thus, it is probable, Were formed the languages 
of ancient Greece and Italy; and thus it 4% evident 
also arose all the langaages of modern Europe. 


Proceeding upon these grounds, we may conceive yj; 
the original language of the family of Noah spread in of feng! | 
various directions; carried by one set of colonies through ginal 
Armenia, Persia, and the adjacent territories, into all tongue, 


the regions of the east, as far perhaps as Tartary and 
China, and forming the groundwork of the phen hie 
the ancient Persian, the Sanskrit, perhaps too of the ori-« 
ginal spoken Chinese, as well as of all the languages re- 


lated to each of them ; carried by another set into the - 


regions of Arabia, Egypt, Abyssinia, and the remote 
parts of Africa, and there giving origin to the old Egyp- 
tian, the Coptic, the A:thiopic, and their related tongues; 
again carried by a third set to Scythia, or the Russian 
territory, Asia Minor, Ionia, Greece, Italy, and gra- 
dually through the farther parts of Europe, and there 
constituting the radical groundwork of the old Pelas- 
gic, the Gothic, the Celtic, and all their kindred or 
derivative dialects. "Among those families whose mi- 
grations were least extensive, this primitive tongue, 
undergoing fewest changes, would retain most of ite 
original form; and thus it is probable, that in the 
language of Jacob and his descendants, of the Phceni« 
cians, the Chaldeans, and the communities connected 
with them, more of the primitive form and character 
remained, than among the remoter and more widel 
scattered tribes that spread through Africa and Eu 
rope. ? 
Te these theoretical views of the filiation of tongues 
cannot be fully and directly confirmed by the imme- 
diate comparison of the different languages as they now 
are found te exist, this is not in the least to be won- 
dered at, considering the inevitable changes many of 


them must have, undergone in their progress thro 


different countries; but if we attentively mark the 
precise manner in which such changes might be ex 
pected to operate, and make the necessary allowances 
on that account, in comparing the apparent ground- 
work of the languages scattered over the globe, a co« 
incidence will be found, far- closer and more striking 
than could at first be supposed. 


Changes in language, let it be observed, may take Causes of { 
place upon single words by a sort of caprice among change in — 


different tribes, introducing sometimes a tran: 
of letters, sometimes an insertion of letters, for the 
sake of a real or fancied euphony ; sometimes a con- 
traction or abbreviation of letters, probably for the 
sake of dispatch ; and sometimes a reduplication of par« 
ticular syllables, perhaps from some ideal emphasis at. 
tached to them. Of ail these occurring in the same 
language, we have examples familiar to us, both in 
our own vernacular tongue, and. in others with which 
we are generally conversant. But changes of this kind 
are particularly observable in the transplantation of a 
word from one language into another. Thus, gog?n in 
Greek became forma in Latin; from the Latin grana- 
rium we derive our word garner; the Celtic ros has 
become our horse, just as, in common Scotch, the Eng- 
lish grass is changed into garse, thirty into threity, 
cross Into corse. Consonants of the same order, too, 
are often interchanged; p is used instead of 6, d in- 
stead of t, g for k. An aspirate is very frequently 
thrown in, by which p in one! e becomes ? orf” 
in another ; d or ¢ becomes /h, and g or c the aspirated 
gh, In transplanting words, likewise, it is very coms 
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and use of 
words. 
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for one people to add, and another to take away, 

iar terminations which characterise different 

. The Latin became reign in English, 

, ciel, in French ; Ulirajectum was made Utrecht ; 

ndus became the French poids; sermo, on the other 
enerlene ng ot oratio, oration, and so of others. 
Nor is it only in regard to sound and form, that va- 
Triations ensue in ing words ; alterations slight- 


sign for the thing signified, and the thing containi 
ing contained. New cembsnitions are aon 


sometimes their form, and sometimes their application, 
in passing from one 
cane eee 

In the investigation of radicals, 

be proper first to begin by throwing off the 
and idiomatic terminations, retaining only 

ak re Rees ene is wens mart te 
corresponding word in different 

languages, marking the distinctive genius of each, and 
y to proceed from one to another, as along 
of a continued chain, till the remoter relatio 
rs pn We are at liberty also to consider 
letters of same organ as commutable, labials with 


Keepi these general ci in view, it will be 
sdoploes thet efinttios, sok chee otintien too, may be 
found, where none could at first have been suspected. 
That our term j is from the Latin dies, might 
at first seem a ; but by observing that from 
dies comes diurnus, from that the Italian giorno, the 
French jour and journée, we are at once led to the source 
of our . Bishop seems little related to epi. 5 
but w we find that the word was anciently bicop, 
and that 4 are consonants of the same organ, 
identity becomes evident 

If, , we wish to attempt the discovery of the ra- 
dical identity of languages, we must be prepared to 
meet with, and to make the necessary allowances for, 
multiplied changes in the modes we have enumerated ; 
and if these necessary allowances are made, the filia- 
tions of language often present a curious and interest- 
ing subject of nya aay Reaper The subject, however, 
is too extensive to be fully taken up in such a work as 
this ; a few remarks only on some of those languages 
which are best known to us may be introduced. 

Of the ancient languages of which any knowledge 
remains, the Hebrew certainly claims the first place, 
on account of its undou antiquity, its peculiar 
structure, and the claims it seems to have to be 
considered as either the same with, or at least the im- 
mediate descendant of the primitive tongue. It is a 
25 (ante Kiger yet those who a d it, 

must ever high importance as original 
vehicle of the pats of the divine will to man. In 
it the cases of nouns are denoted by itions pre- 
fixed; the tenses of the verbs are three—the past, pre- 
sent, and future, formed by certain additions to the root, 
and, properly speaking, it has but one conjugation. 
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It is regularly formed from roots within itself, and these. Languages 


roots are for the most part monosyllabic, consisting “ 


generally of three letters, sometimes- but rarely of 


four. 


tine and the neighbouring countries, in the earli 
times, as far at least as Syria, Mesopotamia, and C 
dea, seems pretty generally admitted., Of the other 


early languages, the ancient Persian, ,the Egyptian,. 
and the Scythian, we know so very little, that goon t 


be hazardous to say more, than that their relation to 


the Hebrew admits of little doubt. In spreading to; 
the westward through Asia Minor into Greece, this. 
ancient language transplanted by the Pheeniciansbecame,, 


through the medium of the old Pelassic, the nt of 
the Greek. Mats aa 


The Greek language is too well known to require Greek: 


any particular illustration. Its copiousness, elegance, 
and force, have been the subject of universal panegy- 
ric. The Greek language was evidently 2 Battin A 
in a rude state from Pheenicia into Greece and the Gre- 
cian islands; its most ancient dialect, the Zolic, the 


t of the Doric, exhibits probably the earliest form. 


in which it appeared in its new soil. Transplanted in« 
to Ionia, it assumed a softer aspect, suited to the dis- 
position of a poetical and musical people. Carried on-- 
wards to Attica, it became the language of business 
and active life in an enterprising, commercial, and. 
at the same time an intelligent and polished nation. 


There, aceordingly, as we find in the Atic dialect, it. 


was subj to abbreviations and contractions, adapt- 
ed for di » but, at the same time, regulated on. 
the truest principles of cnguore and taste. Though 
the Greek language is justly regarded as forming its 
words from roots within itself, and has accordingly 
been distinctly analysed into its radical primitives, yet 
these very primitives exhibit so full a resemblance to 
corresponding roots in Hebrew, that the identity of 
origin cannot be doubted. The duration of the Greek 

from Homer down to the times of the Lower 
Empire, exceeds that of most other languages; and 
even yet, although much corrupted, it holds its place 
in the countries where it once was fixed. 


From the earlier Greek proceeded the Latin, which Latin, 


is in fact little else than the Holic Greek, with a mix~ 
ture sate of some Etruscan and Sabine, and per- 
haps some German and Gaulic words gradually receiv- 
ed from the neighbouring countries. 

While these 
formed in early times, it is 
tions of the Gothic and the Celtic were also laid. How 
far back, however, we are to date the first formation 
of these languages, and in what order they spread 
through the and western countries of Europe, 
has been a subject of controversy, agitated with a keen« 
ness rather disproportioned to the importance of the 
subject. Both of them appear evidently to have been 
brought, at a remote period, from the regions border~ 
ing on the Caspian and Euxine Seas, by colonies pass- 


ing northward and westward in quest of a settlement. . 


It is not improbable, that at first the two languages 
were not very dissimilar ; and even yet many resem- 
blances in their nga a be age The ane 
spread throu nD ° » and was evident- 
ly the ate the Danish, the Swedish, the German, 
and the ancient Saxon. -Of one branch of the Gothic 
tongue, the Meso-Gothic, we have a valuable fragment 
in the translation of the Gospels by Ulphilas, written 
so early as the fourth century ; which, although only 


That this language was in fact the same with the. 
Pheenician, and other languages spoken through Pales-. 


we have mentioned were thus Gothic and’ 
robable that the founda. Celtic. 
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Language. a fragment, and consequently containing bat a small 
—y" part of its words and phrases, is still highly curious, 


from its exhibiting the early state of that language, and 
enabling us to ascertain the near relation of the Saxon, 
German, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon, 
to the Gothic, as well as the affinity of all’of them to 
the Phcenician, the original Greek, and! even the Per« 
sian and Sanscrit. The Cellic is by no means yet ex- 
tinct ; dialects of it are spoken in the Highlands. of 
Scotland, in Ireland, in Wales, in that part of France 
named Bretagne, and in the Spanish province of Bis- 
cay. Both, in the modes of inflection, resemble the 
Greek; in the roots from which vast multitudes of 
their words themselves are formed, the most striking 
similarity can easily be traced. 

Of the original language pf our own country, there 
is some difficulty in fixing-the origin. So far as can be 


- conjectured, it rather. appears, that. the earliest inha- 


bitants spoke the Celtic language, and that, by sue- 
cessive impulses of the tide of population, new races 
of settlers spreading in different directions, superindu- 
ced certain dialects of the Gothic. Accordingly, wé 
can collect from our venerable Saxon historian Bede, 
that in his day four languages prevailed in Britain— 
the Irish, the British or Cumraig, the Pictish or Scans 
dinavian, and the Anglo-Saxon. Of these} it is pro- 
bable that the relation was not very distant ; and if the 
ascending line were far enough followed up, they would 
all be found to terminate in one. 

The languages of the various other countries of Eue 
rope underwent similar revolutions; but it would be 
tedious to trace them through their separate stages. In 
the southern states, the Latin tongue had been uni- 
versally established, under the dominion of the Romans. 
The incursions and establishment of the northern tribes 
introduced new modes of speech, which, blending more 
or less with the native'tongues, gave rise to the various 
modern languages of southern Europe. 

Towards the north-east of Europe, the Slavonie 
tongue, with its affiliated dialects, Bohemian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Lusatian, Carinthian, Dalmatian, and the 
widely extended Russian, have for many centuries 
prevailed. The affinity of the Slavonic through its 
different dialects to the Macedonic Greek, is apparent 
in many of its inflections, but above all in its radical 
terms, when thoroughly analysed and stripped of the 
additions and mutations introduced in ‘the channels 
through which it has passed. 

While the primitive tongue appears thus to have been 
carried in various forms to the north and west, its pro- 
gress eastward gave rise to a different though not less 
remarkable set of languages. Of these the most emi- 
nent is the Sanscrit, a polished and elegant tongue, and 
fixed in the writings of its ¢lassi¢ authors at a period it 
is thought prior to the commencement of the Christian 
era. Both in the roots of verbs and forms of grammar, 
the Sanscrit is found to bear so close an affinity both 
to Greek and to Latin, that those philological writers 
who have attended to its structure, do not hesitate in 
considering it as a branch of that primeval tongue which 
was gradually transplanted into various climates, be- 
coming Sanscrit in India, Pohlovi in Persia, and Greek 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

he Sanscrit, though it has now in a great measure 
ceased to be a living tongue, is considered in India as 
the language of science ; and it is pretty certain, that it 
was the immediate parent of the numerous languages 
still spoken through that vast peninsula as far sh te 
borders of China. Two-and-thirty at least of those 
mote obscure and inferior languages, have been recog- 
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nised and distinguished by the missionaries at Seram- 
pore ; and it is worthy of ngtice, that while many of 
those vary considerably in their inflections, the radical 
parts of their words exhibit a similarity sufficient to ase 
certain their common origin. 


To the eastward of India, we find a language prevail- Chinese 
to those which language, 


ing, totally dissimilar in many 
have already come under notice, the language of China, 
made up in a great measure of monosyllables, and which 
can hardly be said to have any inflections for distin« 
guishing nouns, verbs, or attributives. Its distinct 
words are very few, but these are varied in pronuncia< 
tion by accent, emphasis, and other marks, to fit each 
of them for expressing many different ideas,—a mode - 
of speech so inconvenient and embarrassing, that re~ | 
course must often be had to the written character for 

indicating the particular meaning. These written’ cha- 

racters constitute in fact the substantial part of the lane 

guage: they are extremely numerous, amounting it is 

said to no less than eighty thousand, formed from 214 

roots, termed keys or elementary characters, each of 
which is itself significant, and by additions to which, 

not to the vocal sounds, all the varieties of meaning are 

conveyed. In this language, from its peculiar strue- 

ture, as well as in the languages of many remoter tribes . 
and islands, so many changes appear to have taken 

place, that the traces of the primitive language have 

almost ceased to be discernible. ! 


Having thus endeavoured to take a general view of Perfection 


the actual progress and filiations of language in the of 
different quarters of the globe, it remains only to notice 
the circumstances which constitute THE EXCELLENCE 
AND PERFECTION OF LaNGuAGE. These may in gene. 
ral be stated to consist in perspicuity and adequate copis 
ousness, affording accurate expressions for all the vari 
ous conceptions and separate ideas of the human mind ; 
precision, having always one definite meaning to each 
word ; regularity of structure; and euphony or h 

in its sounds. No language possesses all of these 
lities completely ; some, however, approach nearer than 
others to perfection. Any inquiries, however, into the 
comparative excellencies of each, and particularly the 
discussion of the much agitated question, whether those 
languages are to be deemed “most perfect, which; like 
the ancient Greek or Latin, mark the changes of nouns 
and verbs by inflections of the words themselves; or — 
those which, as the modern languages of Europe, have 
recourse to separate particulars and auxiliary words ? 
are subjects which belong more properly to Rurronre. 
The same remark applies to the discussions regarding 
the use of language in composition, and thé various 


‘modes in which it may be best adapted to the use of the 


poet, the orator, the historian, and the philosopher. 


It may be right here just to mention, the ingenious Wilkin's 
but visionary attempt of Bishop Wilkins to construct philosophi- 
a philosophical language and real character, in which the ©! lan- 
objects of knowledge were to be atranged under certain 88% 


heads and divisions, and words and characters to be 
formed with changes corresponding to each. ‘The im- 
practicability of reducing such a system to practice, 
and bringing into use even among the learned such a 
language, is too obvious to require discussion. _ tk 
The writers upon language most deserving attention, 
are mentioned under the article Grammar; to those 
taken notice of there may be added, Townsend On the 
Character of Moses, vol. iti.; Jenisch Comparison of 
European anguaige: and Dr. Dewar’s Dissertation on 
in the 7th volume of the Edinburgh Philoso~ 
phical Transactions ; Bryant's Mythology; Pezron’s 
Antiquities. (3) 


LAO 
LANGUEDOC. See Francs, vol. ix. p. 676, 679, 


705. 
LANTERN, Masic. See Optics. ‘ 
LAOCOON, in fabulous history, the son, it is said, 
of Priam and Hecuba, and priest of Apollo. _ He op- 
serpabr yen, oti thy emagpadarerac lite wpe 
i city the wooden horse, containing the crafty 
ee ene Pe note 
at this fatal machine. But the artifice of Sinon, 
ided by the infatuation of the Trojans, prevailed. At 
moment, when this insidious machine was 
‘to be introduced within the walls of Troy, and 
was in the act of sacrificing to Neptune, 
two enormous serpents issued from the sea, and attack- 
Oe pt ace madnpe rgmcaartorna Having 
attempted to is sons, serpents coiled them- 
selves round him and his children, squeezed them in 


| 


verses, however, it has been restored to its former 
Of the fact which has been so nobly ted 


, Es. b. ii. v. 199, et seq. 
The statue, which has been generally esteemed as one 
of the finest remains of antiquity, exhibits the most 
ishing dignity and tranquillity of mind, in the 
midst of the most excruciating torments. Ofthis group, 


we do not choose the trouble of naming them all. Such 
is the case ing the Laocoon, in the palace of the 


fea 
H 

Es 
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ed as the triumph of Grecian sculpture ; since bodily 
pain, the grossest and most ungovernable of all our 
passions, and that pain united with anguish and torture 
of mind, are yet expressed with such and di 
nity, as lessons of fortitude su toany taught 
in the schools of phil y- The horrible shriek 
ams ag area emits, Jee a P a imo gn 
poetry, which speaks to images 
ides beetliretl fooes all the omens, and hes 5 tiedusend 
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ways of ennobling 
shriek would have totally di ed the statue. 
softened, therefore, into a patient sigh, with the eyes 
turned to heaven in search of relief. The intolerable 
agony of suffering nature is represented in the lower 
parts, and particularly in the extremities of the body ; 
ut the manly breast struggles against calamity. The 
contention is still more plainly perceived in his furrows 
ed forehead ; and his languishing paternal eye demands 
assistance, less for himself than for his miserable chil~ 
dren, who look up to him for help. : 
A variety of critical disquisitions have been written, 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what period of the 
arts this chef d’euvre belongs. Winkelmann and Vis- 
conti ascribed it to the most brilliant- period of the 
Greeks; while Lessing, on the other hand, referred it 
to the times of the first Roman em . Visconti has 
since gone over rt the tae of Lessing, yess he 
proceeds upon different grounds. Pliny says, t! ny 
was soulgtened out of a single block; Ra hal, hates 
ever, discovered three; Mengs counted five; and it 
appears in reality to consist of six, including the plinth 


artists on which the altar rests, and to which the other — 
> 


of the block are attached. The right arm of the 
and two of the arms of the children, are wanting. 
These deficiencies have been supplied by arms, mou 
ed on the group in plaster of Paris. See Gillies’ Hist. 
of Greece, li. 177 ; Winkelmann’s Inedited Monuments ; 
Lessing’s Laocoon ; the Description of the Ancient Mo- 
numenis in the Museum Na , published at Paris in 
1805; and Plate CCXXXIV. Fig. 1. of this work. (z) 
LAON, the Lacdunum of the Romans, is a town of 
France, and the chief place of a district in the depart 
ment of the Aisne. It is beautifully situated on the 
summit of a hill with very precipitous flanks, and is seen 
on all sides at the distance of seven or eight leagues. 
The town covers the greater part of the level summit. 
An old castle occupies another part of it ; and on one 
place, the top branches out into two arms on the side 
towards Soisson, from which it got the name of Bibraz. 
On one of these arms, are the ruins of an ancient ab- 
bey, the outer walls of which still remain; and the 
hollow between them is covered with vines. The walls 
of Laon are not in good repair. There is a fine mall 
without the-walls, and a delightful walk around them, 
from which there is a mest extensive view. There is 
also a mall with young trees stretching across the sum- 
mit, and separating the town from the old castle, 
ee rie narrow om dirty, and the 
ses a and gloomy. e principal orna- 
ment of the-town is the teat, which ia a = and 
splendid building, with five very lofty towers. The 
open buttresses, and the long open windows in the 
square towers, give a peculiar air of lightness to the 
building when seen from a short distance. But ata 
considerable distance, and particularly in the night, 
they give it the appearance of a scaffolding, the light 
coming through in every direction. The great portal | 
is not unlike that of Rheims; but it is less elegant in 
the sculptures. There is a small spire on the south 
tower of the cathedral. The interior of the cathedral 
is very fine. In the nave, are ten circular pillars on 
each side with capitals ; two of them on each side hav- 
ing four small columns round it. Above the choir, is a 
most magnificent circular window of painted glass. 
There is another fine circular window in the nave, 
above an excellent organ, and at each end of the tran- 
sept. On the north side of the nave, in a small aisle, 
are deposited the remains of General St. Priest, whe 
ae 


its object; but the expression of the Laceoon, . 
It ig | Laon. 


Laos-Lao. 
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Lapland, 
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died at Laon of the wounds he »received in the came 
ign of 1814. A small and simple marble monument 
as been erected to his memory. The theatre of Laon 
is a neat building, with an end front finely sculptured. 
The public hospital is. situated out of the town, on the 
road to La Fere. Population 669). For the prece- 
ding article, we have been endebted to the MS, journal 
of a gentleman who recently visited the town. 
LAOS-LAO, or Muonc-Lao, a country of Asia, is 
situated in the peninsula of India, beyond the: Ganges, 
between the 12th and 18th degrees of North Lati- 
tude, It is bounded on the south by Cambodia; by Co- 
chinchina and Tonquin on the east; by Tonquin and 
Lac-tho on the north; and on the west by the king- 
dom of Siam; and extends about 400 miles from 
north to south, and between 100 and 150 from west 
to east. It is. almost entirely enclosed by lofty moun- 
tains covered with forests. In the interior are also 
several mountains of considerable height, which divide 
it into. rich and fertile vallies. Many of these moun- 
tains are so peaked, that the ascent is very difficult, 
and even dangerous; and the tops of some of them 
eannot be approached without taking a winding and 
circuitous direction. There are very few rivers, and 
no canals in this country, which forms an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to the exportation of its produc- 
tions, and its communications with the neighbouring 
states. The principal rivers is the Mecen, which is of 
difficult access, owing to its channel being so much im- 
peded by rocks and cataracts. This river; which has 
been supposed by some to be a branch of the Ganges, 
takes its rise in the mountains of Tartary, and direct- 
ing its course southward, discharges itself into the sea 
in Lat. 10° north. This country yields a great abun- 
dance of rice, and timber of the finest quality, both for 
building and joiner’s work. It produces also aloes 
wood, and other precious woods, and a tree, from 
which is extracted a varnish not inferior to that of Ja- 
pan ; but as the inhabitants are entirely ignorant of the 
art of preparing it, it is all carried'to China. Scarcely a 
tenth part of the land here is under cultivation, and 
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which is preferred to that of other oriental countries, 


The mountains of Laos cgntain several rich mines of | _ 


copper, iton, tin, and lead ; and the precious metals are 
explored in the sands of the rivers. Thére are also 
mines of rubies and beautiful emeralds. No country 
furnishes ivory in such quantities, and of such a supe- 
rior quality; and this, with gum-lac, opium, and me- 
dicinal plants, form its principal articles of commerce. 
It exports also elephants, wax, a great variety of bam. 
boos, and some cotton stuffs, 

This country was formerly an independent king« 
dom; but it now forms a part of the empire of Ton 
quin. The manners and customs of its civilized inha« 
bitants are in many respects similar to those of Ton- 
quin, for which see that article; but the more bar-_ 
barous part of the population live entirely secluded 
from strangers, and are scarcely removed from the most 
savage tribes. They are formed into wandering hordes; 
which have very little communication with each other ; 
so much so, indeed, that the language of one horde is 
scarcely intelligible to another. They are entirely un« 
acquainted with commerce, or the cultivation of the 
scl They live upon the natural produce of the earth, 
and engage in no kind of labours but what is absolute« 
ly necessary for the supply of their most indispensable 
wants. There are whole families in this country, who 
for several generations have been employed in the ca« 
pacity of beasts of burden. They carry bales of mer- 
chandise from Laos to Tonquin, and ‘sometimes from 
Tonquin to Laos. Men, women, and children, as soon 
as they are able to endure the fatigue of the journey, 
are engaged in this work. They form a distinct class 
of the community, and there is scarcely an instance of 
any of the children renouncing the profession of its 
parents, 

The capital of this country, which is called by the 


- Chinese Mohangheng, stands on both sides of the Mecen, 


and is a large city enclosed with palisades, See Ex-~ 
posé Statistique du Tunkin, §c. London, 1811. (p.) 


LAPLAND. 


Doartanp, the most northerly country of Europe, ex- 
tends from north to south about 500 English miles, and 
about 300 from west to east. Its limits are not very 
precisely ascertained ; but it may be said to be inclu- 
ded between the 64° of North Latitude and the North- 
ern Ocean, and between the North Cape and the White 
Sea. It consists of three distinct divisions, Russian, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish Lapland. Russian Lapland com 
prehends all that part of the country, which is situated 
to the east of the river Torneo, (which falls into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, about 65° 40’ North Latitude, after 
holding a course nearly due south) ; and is subdivided 
into three districts, one stretching along the north coast, 


~ another bordering on the White Sea, and a third inland, 


adjoining to the lake Enarak. Norwegian Lapland, the 
smallest division, is a narrow strip along the west and 
north coast, divided into three portions, named Nor- 
land, West Finmark, and East Finmark. Swedish Lap- 
land, which is the largest and most southerly division, 
occupies the interior part of the country, on the west of 
the river Torneo: and is divided into four provinces, 


“70°, and 


namely, Umea La mark, to the south ; Pitea Lapmark, Lap 


in the centre; Lulea Lapmark, and Torneo Lapmark, 


towards the north: The city of Torneo was. doubtless Moun: 


originally reckoned within the boundaries of Lapland ; 
but as- the Laplanders have been gradually driven 
northward, Merononiska, a town about 140 miles dis- 
tant from Torneo, is now generally considered as the 
boundary between Westrobothnia, and Lapland prope: 
ly so called. Lapland has been divid Wablen- 
berg into five zones, concentric with the Gulf of Both 
nia, and differing from each other in climate and pro- 
ductions. The first, extending obliquely round the 
Gulf of Bothnia, from North Latitude 64° to nearly 69°, 
and forming a zone generally 80 miles in breadth, is 
covered with forests of the spruce and Scotch fir, and 
named.woody Lapland. The second, higher and cold- 
er than the first, extending from latitude 65° to nearly - 
nerally only 6 or 8 miles in breadth, con- 
tains the Scotch fir, and is denominated subwoody Lap-« 
land. The third, higher than any of the preceding, 


stretches, like the second, from 65° to 70° of North La. 


a 
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, titude, generally about 12 miles in breadth, except 
to the north-east of Enontekis, where it is about 40°, 
the birch, but none of the pines, and is called 
ine region. The fourth, immediately behind 
ore eetond same a and still 
" ing, produces only the 
, a species of willow peculiar to pin. 4 cold 
and is named the lower alpine region. The 
mune wer the Gulf of Bothnia, extendin 
north si Lapland, and varying in breadt 
it is indented by the sea, on bret ele- 
whole, the greater part of it being 
of perpetual congelation, and covered 
snows, produces no trees, and scarcely any 
etation whatever, except a few hardy plants where 
the snow has been meited, is denominated the higher 
oe region. The whole of woody Lapland is so le- 
, that scarcely one of the mountains rises higher 
than 213 feet above the neighbouring plains; and in 
none of the three first zones is the height above the le- 
vel of the sea considerable. In those lower districts, 
however, are several mountains considerably elevated ; 
and one Pn named Quickjock, in latitude 67°, 
is 1140 above the level of the sea. The church of 
Enontekis is 1429 feet above the level of the sea, and 
thence to the top of the Lapland Alps the ground ri- 
ses constantly, but so ually, that it is practicable 
to go in a boat to the lake Kielesjarvi, which is in so 
elevated a situation, that the birch tree is scarcely to be 
found in its neighbourhood. The Lapland Alps, pass- 
i ae oan Ee of the country as high 
as the lake of Torneo, in nearly the same elevation 
the whole of their extent, and no part is con- 
to be lower than 2132 feet above the level of 
the sea ; buat the most elevated mountains occur in the 
southern of Lulea ; and. one of them 
mountain of Lap- 
point, 6178 feet 
This immense glacier is 
North Latitude, and 16)° East Longi- 
i Olmajalos, a 
4 ulpajegna, glacier othe 
and Tulpaj a very extensive ier, is 4050 feet. 
These mountains pee hon than 2700 feet above the line 
tion, and are the coldest regions of 
nd. Those of Getsetjack, Pernitjack, and Ridat- 
jack, lying to the north of the last mentioned, are sup- 
to be little inferior in height ; but, from 684° of 
orth Latitude, the alpine range, which continues with 
little interruption till it terminates at the North Cape, 
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of Lapland, the princi 


P chain, extending from the 


, and the western side of 


H. 


the Alps of Lyngen, which rise to an elevation of 


is 
z 
a 
fs 
} 


contains mon- 
of eastern Finmark, do not exceed an elevation of 
182 feet above the level of the sea; and those on its 
north coast are only 1279 feet in height. 

“ It is extremely entertaining,” says Baron Von Buch, 
* toclimb great and rapidly ascending heights in these 
climates.” “ The vegetation, with which we are familiar 
in the valliés, gradually disappears under our feet. The 
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Scotch fir soon leaves us; then the bircles become 


shrivelled ; now they wholly disappear ; and between “y 


the bushes of mountain willows, and dwarf birches, the 
innumerable clusters of berry-bearing herbs have room 
to spread, blae-berries on the dry heights, and moun- 
tain brambles on the marshy ground. We at last rise 
above them ; the blae-berries no longer bear ; they ap- 
pear singly, with few leaves, and no longer in a bush 
form. At last they disappear, and they are soon fol- 
lowed rs the mountain willows, The dwarf birch alone 
braves the height and the cold ; but at last it also yields 
before reaching the limit of perpetual snow ; and there 
isa broad border before reaching this limit, on which, 
besides mosses, a few plants only subsist with great 
difficulty. Even the reindeer moss, which rises in the 
woods with the blae-berry in luxuriance of growth, is 
very unfrequent on such heights. On the top of the 
mountains, which is almost a table-land, there is noice, 
it is true, nor glaciers; but the snow never leaves 
these heights ; and a few single points and spots above 
the level, are alone clear of snow fora few weeks.” “It 
isa melancholy prospect ; nothing in life is any longer 
to be seen, except perhaps occasionally an eagle in This 
flight over the mountains from one fiord to another.” 
On Akka Solki, one of these mountains on the west- 
ern coast, which is about 3392 English feet in height, 
the following limits of the different productions were 
accurately marked : 


Eng. Feet. 

Limit of snow in latitude 70°", . . . . . 3514 
Betula nana, or dwarf birch, . . . . . 2742 
Salix myrsinitis, or whortle-leaved willow, . 2150 
Salix lanata, or downy willow, rises above 

the Betula nana, and approaches the per- 

petual limit of snow. ; 
Vaccinium myriillus, or blae-berry,. . . . 2031 
Betula alba, or birch tree, . . . . . . 1579 
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Of the mineralogical structure of the mountains of Minerals 


Lapland, little accurate information has yet been col« 
lected ; but the following facts are enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, as the most important of those which 
have been ascertained by the observations of recent tra 
vellers. 1. The mountains of Norway and Lapland, 
are principally composed of primitive and transition 
rocks; flatz rocks occur very rarely; and alluvial 
rocks are uncommon. 2. Granite, contrary to the ge« 
neral belief of mineralogists, is a rare rock in Norway 
and Lapland; it even occurs but seldom in Sweden, 
and is to be considered as one of the least frequent of 
the primitive rocks in Scandinavia. 3. The granite 
frequently alternates with gneiss. 4. A newer granite 
sometimes occurs resting on mica slate, as at Forvig ; 
or connected with clay slate and diallage rock, as in the 
island of M 5. Besides the gneiss, which is as- 
sociated with the oldest granite, there is another of 
newer formation, which rests upon mica slate. 6. Gneiss 
appears to be by far the most frequent and abundant 
rock in Scandinavia, all the other primitive rocks aj 
aring in some degree subordinate to it. 7. In 
island of Mageroe, and = — quarters ov Norway, 
there appears a ies of sim agsregat mountain 
rock, composed w san nd fe x and diallage. This 
rock is the gabbro of the Italians, and a in Nor- 
way to be connected with clay slate. 8. All the mag- 
netic iron-stone of Scandinavia occurs in beds of gneiss, 
and not in veins, as has often been maintained by_mi- 
neralogists. 9. ‘The class of transition rocks in Nor- 
5 


Lapland. way, contains, besides 
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wacke, alum. slate, clay 


—.—" slate, limestone, and other rocks, well known to mine- 


Rivers, 


Lakes. 


Climate. 


ralogists as members of that class; as granite, which 
sometimes contains hornblende; syenite, which con- 
tains Labradore felspar, and numerous crystals of zir- 
con ; porphyry ; amygdaloid; basalt; sandstone. 10. 
The transition limestone of Norway is sometimes 
ular foliated, like that which occurs in primitive 
countries, and contains much tremolite. The coun- 
try abounds in mines of iron; and furnishes several 
also of copper. Lead, zinc, and arsenic, are not un- 
common ; and native gold has been found at Svappa- 
wara, in Torneo-Lapmark. But the rich iron ores form 
the chief treasures of the country, and might assist to 
introduce cultivation in those desert regions. ‘The ore 
is found in thick beds in the gneiss, and, when the sur- 
rounding substance is. worn down, appears in many 
places above the surface like mountains of iron. The 
bed of Junos Siwando, on the boundary between West~ 
ern Bothnia and Lapland, is from fourteen to fifteen 
fathoms in thickness. At Luossovara and Svappawara, 
several miles lower on the banks ‘of the Torneo river, 
are beds of the extraordinary thickness of 34 and 38 fa- 
thoms. But even this is still exceeded by the iron hill 
of Kerunaoara, about eleven English miles to the west 
of Jukasjerfivi, where the pure ore has been seen to 
the extent of 800 Paris feet. All these treasures, how- 
ever, have hitherto been turned to little account, as the 
ore must be conveyed by a land carriage of 46 English 
miles with reindeer, and in small Laplandish pulkers; 
and the furnaces cannot be erected nearer the mines, 
in consequence of the want of wood. The ore itself, 
though exceeding in richness that of Sweden, is very 
difficultly fusible, and yields an iron which becomes 
brittle when cold, unless it has been smelted with some 
of the better sorts of ore from Uto or Dannemora. 

The principal rivers of the country are, the Tana, 
which rises.in the distant mountains of Lapland, and, 
after running through East Finmark in a north-east 
direction, empties itself into a bay, or rather sound 
of the same name, in the North Sea; the Alten, which 
runs through West Finmark in a north-west direction, 
and empties itself into a bay, or rather sound, of the 
same name, which opens into the ocean ; the Pitea, 
which rises in the Lapland Alps towards the west, 
about 67° North Latitude, and running in a south- 
easterly direction, falls into the sea at Pitea, near the 
65° of North Latitude; the Lulea, which proceeds 
from a long succession of lakes in the Lapland Alps, 
and, running nearly parallel to the Pitea, falls into the 
sea at Lulea, in 653° North Latitude; the Tornea, which 
is formed by a number of streams uniting in one chan- 
nel, and running nearly due south through a long 
course, falls into the northern. extremity of the Both- 
nian Gulf at Torneo. Most; of the rivers in Lapland 
are of small size during winter; but, when the snows 
melt in summer, they swell to an extraordinary height, 
and frequently inundate large tracts of country. 

The lakes of Lapland are very numerous, and many 
of them of great extent. The most worthy of notice 
are Virih-jaur and Vastinjaur, to which no others with- 
in the alpine range can be compared, either in breadth 
or height, which amounts to 1862 feet. Hence these 
lakes may be considered as the centre of the alpine 
country of Lapland. 

The climate of Lapland is singular, especially as it 
affects vegetation. The tem re of the air is regu- 


lated, not asin other — of the world, by the latitude. 


of the place, but ~~: e height above the level of the sea, 


and the distance from the Gulfof Bothnia. Hence the 
temperature is remarkably similar through the whole ex- 


tent of country between the Bothnian* gulf and the al- 


pine ridge of mountains, about 69° of Nav Latitude. 
But in those parts which lie between the Lapland Alps 
and the Northern Ocean, the heat, excepting in some 
of the vallies, is almost entirely regulated by the lati- 
tude. In point of temperature, therefore, Lapland may 
be divided into two regions, the inland and the mari- 
time. In the former, the winter is very severe, and the 
summer very hot; in the latter, the winter is compa- 
ratively mild, and the summer cold; the one being in- 
fluenced by the temperature of the Frozen Ocean, and 
the other screened from its action by the alpine ridge, 
forming a circle round it. The following Table fur- 


nishes a comparative view of the mean temperature in 


both regions, by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 


At gy At Magid, 
68} a » 1429 
fect‘above the level] North Cape. 
of the 
January . . . . 0° 41’ 22° 087 
February. . . « 0 55 23 16 
March .../.. + 11 41 24 TL. 
April: + 0) sce 26 02 30 02 
May + +. 0.0 vc 36 56 84 07 
June 49 49 40 14 
Satya, Te 59 63 46 42 
August . 55 89 ‘43 70 
September 41 78 _ 387 62 
October « « 27 44 32. 00 
November 12 20 25 75 
December 1 OL 25 Th 
26 85 $2) 13 


Though the mean temperature at Enontekis is nearly 
6° lower than at the North Cape, yet is the former place 
better calculated for vegetation than the latter, and 


even brings to maturity certain kinds of corn, which is , 


uite out of the question at the Cape. The reason is, 
that the mean temperature, during the summer months, 
is much higher at Enontekis than at the Cape ; and the 
power of vegetation is regulated more by the heat of 
summer, than the cold of winter. In those countries, 
also, where the ground is long covered with snow, the 
temperature of the earth is considerably higher than 
that of the air, and this preserves it in a proper state 
for vegetation, in spite of the intense winter-cold of the 
atmosphere. Thus, at Enontekis the ground is con- 
stantly covered with snow, from the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the be, inning of May; while at the Cape, in 
consequence of the vicinity of the sea, it is more fre- 

uently exposed to thaws. Sometimes it happens in 
the Lapland Alps, that, when a colder summer than 
usual occurs, the snow lies during the whole year, and 
all kinds of vegetables are completely destroyed, except 
a few lichens, polytricha, and peltidea crocea.’ This 
is an event which: occurs more frequently in Norwegian 
Lapland, where there are greater rains during summer, 
which reduce the temperature of the air, and prevent 
the dissolution of the snow, or pag ties it Sie 
The progress of the seasons may ily ive 
fidan the folowing Table of Observations, we at | Uts- 
jocki, upon the river Tana, in 69° 58’ North Latitude. 


1797. y 
Jan. 21. The sun’s half disk seen above the horizon. 


May 5. First rain fell. wth 2 
June 5. The ice disappeared upon the river Tana. 
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Tune 28. The lakes were free from ice. The vegetable productions are not numerous, but Lapland. 
July 15. Night frosts began. more various than generally way wees Wahlenberg’s Vesivabl 
o> 18. The rivers froze. edition of the Flora Lapponica describes 1087 species des 23 . 
. ae of plants found in Lapland, more than double th ian” 
Nov. & The ital ot P oun in Lap a ian double the num- tions, 
Nov. 20. ‘The sun under the horizon ber observed by Linnezus. Of this number only 496 
_ are perfect plants; the remaining 591 are cryptoga- 
During the winter solstice, when the sun continues mous. Of grasses there are 102 species; of alge, 55; 


—— weeks = ose below the horizon, instead of fungi, 94; of musci, 200; and of lichens, 207. Of 
of a day-light, is only a twilight of afew the perfect plants, the snowy Alps contain 93 species ; 
—_ however, but at a person the subalpine region, 125 ; and the woody region, about 
or 


while the superior brightness of the moon and der, poplar, mountain ash, bird-cherry, and nineteen 
this season, with the aid of the aurora borealis, utinal willows. There are. no fruit trees in the 
reflection of the snow, supply in a mea- country, but a variety of berries are spontaneously ,pro- 
absence of the sun. The cold, at this time of duced ; such as black-currants, rasp-berries, craw-ber- 
frequently so intense as to freeze brandy ries junios -berries, bil-berries, andthe Norwegian mul. 
of wine. The lakes and rivers are covered berry, which grows upon a creeping plant, and is great- 
thickness ; and the whole face _}y esteemed as an antiscorbutic.* In the gardens to- 

country buried under snow to the depth at least wards the south, are raised cresses, spinach, onions, 
In the alpine regions, the lakes leeks, chives, orache, red cabbage, raddishes, mustard ; 

known to be frozen to the depth of a fathom currants, barberries, elder-berry ; wild-rose, colume 
bines, rose-campion, carnations, sweet-williams ; pota- 
impassable in winter, on account of theex- toes about the size of poppy-heads; French-beans, 
; the total want of subsistence for the rein« _broad-beans ; and tobacco when carefully managed ; but 
the violent of wind which overturn neither white cabbage nor. pease come to any perfec- 
drifting of the snow, when tion; and apples, pears, plums, and cherries, scarcely 
ers it impossible to go abroad tilla grow at all, though cultivated with the greatest atten- 
w has taken place, when a hard crust is form- tion. The most abundant native vegetables are sorrel, 


which is of great service on account of its antiscorbu- 
travel on their sledges with the utmost celerity. Du- tic properties ; angelica, which is highly relished as an 
ring a thaw the atmosphere is surcharged with vapours; . article of food ; and the lichen rangiferinus, which fur- 
but when the north wind blows, the air is clear and nishes the chief subsistence of the rein-deer during 
the sky beautifully serene. Thunder storms are not winter, and which the Laplanders frequently boil in 
uncommon in the of winter. Atthe sum- broth for their own use. Of the indigenous fruits, the 
mer solstice, the sun is as many weeks continually’above most delicious is the sie of the rubus arcticus ; which, 
horizon as below it in winter; but his light during when sufficiently ripened, is said to be superior in fra- 
ce, paler, and less brilliant than during the grance and flavour to the finest raspberries or strawber- 
heat is then extremely ive, especially ries. A small plateful fills an apartment with a more 
ir is by clouds of exquisite scent than the finest perfumes ; and it is pre- 
troublesome insects, which the natives have no possi- served in Sweden as one of the finest .sweatmeats. 
bility of avoiding, ery aa covering their heads with Except in a few sheltered vallies, and on the banks Agricul- 
f i i i i of the rivers in the southern districts, there are no agri- ture. 


themselves in the smoke of a fire. ‘“ The of cultural labourers in Lapland. In some places, a plough 
heat,” says Acerbi, “ was twenty-nine (on the of a peculiar construction, suited to ground full of la 

meter of Celsius) in the shade, and forty-five in the sun. ey a arene reparing the field for the ; 

The ground burned under our feet ; and the few shrubs _ but in general is dug by the labourer. The 

we met with in our way afforded us little or no shelter. in, which grows best, and is chiefly sown in Lap- 

ea barley, ees but in the lower regions 

we were under the necessity of wearing _ rye is occasionally cultivated ; and oats have been raised 
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a dress of woollen cloth as a ity from the in« even in the high level of Enontekis. It is found, that 
sects, and to cover our faces with a veil, which ina grain will not ripen in any district where the mean 
great measure our drawing breath.” In. tem ure of the three summer months does not 
many parts of Lapland, the days in summer are bright, to 474°, Its progress to maturity is extremely 
ene ee ne Seren: nee shorty > Yapid ; and the corn sown in the end of May is com- 
pmenaae eee i . At Altengaard, as monly cut down in the end of July. From the com- 
by Baron Von in 79° North Lat. the ther- mencement of the seed time to the end of harvest, sel- 
mometer generally stood at 70° or 72°in July ; and the dom more than sixty days elapse. As an instance of 
aan Sener ames Sa aeany ° the Pe PCTS a ommaey summer season of 
The of Lapland js generally sterile. Thegreat- Lapland, Acerbi affirmed, that, at Enontekis, a to- 
~pet shdiprenntapdetaaantiolh tethuac ion, bacco plant generally increases more than an inch in 
or gra plains, or a kind of turf com; of mosses circumference during the interval of 24 hours. The 
decayed by the frost, and im with standing Finnish colonists in Lapland sow considerable quanti- 
Water. are a few tracts of tolerable soil, espe- ties of turnip seed, which frequently succeeds ; and of 
cially in the more southern districts. this root the native Laplanders are so fond, that they 


‘The plante on the western part of Lapland, towards the sea, are analogous to those of Scotland and Iceland; while the most abua- 
- ‘beri 
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will often give a cheese, says Linnzeus, in exchange for 
aturnip, The Finns have introduced the cultivation 
of grain even into thecountry ef Alten ; and theirs may 
be considered as the most northern agriculture of the 
world. : 

The domestic animals of the Lapeetert are cows, 
sheep, dogs, goats, and rein-deer. The cows are fed du- 
ring winter on iy from the meadows, or on the moss 
used by the rein-deer, The sheep-and goats subsist on 
similar food ; and, notwithstanding the rigour of the cli- 
mate, are remarkably prolific. Theshe-goats constant- 
ly produce two kids, and sometimes three at a birth ; 
ied the ewes often bring forth twins twice a-year. The 
dogs are chiefly kept for-collecting the herds of rein- 
deer, and are trained to obey the slightest signal from 
their masters. The rein-deer are the most valuable 
part of a Laplander’s possessions, and the principal ob- 
ject of his attention. These animals have a considera- 
ble resemblance to stags ; and thgir whole body is of a 
grey colour, which becomes whiter before the hair falls 
off. . They cast their horns every year; the males im- 
mediately after the rutting season, in the end of No- 
vember ; and the females in May, after having brought 
forth their young. The new horns are at first flexible, 
and so tender as to occasion pain to the animal when 
roughly handled. Those of the male are often two 
feet and a half in length,‘and their points are as far 
distant from each other. -The height of the animal, 
from the fore foot to the top of the back, is generally 
four feet ; and the length, from the shoulder to the tail, 
two feet. The hoofs are constructed in such a man- 
ner, that, when the foot is pressed on the ground, their 
points are separated from each other, and striking to- 
gether every time the foot is raised, occasions a crack- 
ling: noise as the animal walks along. The rein-deer 
eat grass during summer, and feed with avidity on the 
great water horse-tail, even in a dry state ; but they 
will not eat hay; and subsist during the greater part of 
the year entirely upon the lichen rangiferinus, or rein- 
deer moss, which grows every where in great abun. 
dance, and which the animal easily contrives to reach 
under the deep covering of snow, where it is protected 
from the frost. They are said also to feed on frogs, 
snakes, and lemnings, or mountain rats ; and to be par- 
ticularly fond of human urine, which they greedily lick 
up wherever it has fallen. Of these useful creatures a 
wealthy Laplander often possesses a thousand, or more ; 
a person of the middle class from 300 to 700; and the 
poorer people from 50 to 200. The herds are com- 
monly tended by the children and females of the fa- 
mily ; and are driven home, morning and evening, to 
be milked. For this purpose they are tied, by a ro 
put round their horns, to a small pole stuck in the 
ground ; and all hands, master and mistress, men and 
maids, are busily employed in milking. When the 
milk does not come easily, they beat the udder with 
their hands to cause a greater flow ; and each female 
= yields about the same quantity as a she-goat. 

hen the young males are about a year and a half old, 
the Laplander * wise to castrate them by bruising 
the contents of the scrotum with his teeth, yet so as 
not to break the skin, which would generally prove fatal. 
These, if not put to work, become larger, fatter, and 
tamer than such as are left in their natural state ; and 
are counted of so great value to their owner, that the 
worth of any article is commonly expressed by equal« 
ling it to a gelt rein-deer; and: it is considered as one 


of the highest compliments to a friend, to tell him, that. 


he is as estimable as a rein-deer gelding. During sum. 
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mer, the gelt rein-deer and the hinds are commonly Lapland: ~ 
suffered to range the woods without any attendance; “= 
and every person is able to know his owfy deer by a S”imils. © 
particular mark, or incision, made in the ‘anifgal’s ear. 
After seven years of age, the males are apt to die, of 
the weakness and emaciation which succeed the cast- 
ing of the hair and horns; but the geldings live to the 
of 12 or 14 years.. They are subject also to various 
diseases; such as ulcers near the upper edges of: the 
hoof, which often render them completely lame, and 
unable to keep up with the herd; a vertigo, or giddi- Y 
ness, causing them to run round cntnnate, generally 
incurable, but sometimes removed by cutting the ears, al 
so as to produce a free discharge of blood ;-ulcerations 
in the flesh, an epidemic disorder, supposed to prove 
fatal by the animal licking and swallowing the. corro. 
sive matter from his own skin, or from others of the 
herd ; an affection of-the spleen, which is accounted ins 
curable, and so infectious, that those which are attack- 
ed are immediately killed. They are much tormented 
in summer by a species of gad-fly, ones tarandi) 
which deposits its eggs in the skin, and produce ulcer 
ations which frequently prove destructive to the fawns. 
Wild rein-deer abound in Norwegian Lapland; but - ‘ 
few are found in Swedish Lapland, except between 
Granoen. and Lycksele. They are considerably 
than the tame deer. Hares are plentiful, and in the 
winter season become entirely white. Three kinds of 
martens are found, especially in Norwegian Lapland, 
which are distinguished, according to the places which- 
they frequent, by the names of stone-marten, birch- 
marten, and fir-marten. The glutton is common in 
the country, and its skin is of great value for i 
muffs and gloves. The beaver is also found in some 
parts of Lapland, and in some rare instances are of a 
white colour. Otters of different kinds—ermines, a 
species of white wease irrels, which are shot with 
blunt arrows to preserve the beauty of their skins— 
mus lemnus, a species of marmot peculiar-to. Lapland 
—and field-mice in immense numbers, are all natives i 
of those high latitudes. Foxes also are extremely nu- ¥ 
merous, some of which are white, with black ears and 
feet—some red, or red with a black cross—some black, 
or black with long hairs on the back of a silver colour 
at their extremities ; the skins of which, known by the 
name of silver-haired, are highly valued in the north of 
Europe. Wolves, generally of a tawny hue, but some« 
times of a whitish colour, are also numerous, and ex- 
tremely destructive to the tame rein-deer. Bears are , 
common in Lapland, and, though subsisting principal- ’ 
ly on berries and herbs, frequently prey upon the cows, ; 
sheep, or goats ; but are not able to overtake the rein- 
deer—and, unless provoked, would rather avoid than 
attack aman. . pete. 
Many birds are found in Lapland,,which have not p;,a.; 
yet been discovered in other countries ; particularly the: 
Lapland wood-cock, which has its. beak turned up‘at 
the end; the Swedish mock-bird, remarkable for the 
variety of its notes, as well as the beauty of its plu-. 
mage, and called by the natives the bird of a ‘hun- 


dred es ;” the Lapland owl, a very rare bird; a 
species of magpie, called the Lapland erow ; the-three 
toed wood-pecker ; the great dark coloured wood-cock 


2 
with a very long beak, of which the lower half is red, 
&c. The only Birds which remain during winter, are 
partridges, crows, owls, and ptarmig: 
multitudes resort, in summer, to the h 
for the ing; and are well supplied 


with food from the berries.and insects which abound at 
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“Among these are observed the eagle and 
some of which are entirely whee owls, 
species of which is of a large size and whitish co- 

/ us numbers, which become ex- 

tremely tame during winter ; ravens, which are fre- 
SURMMUNAED che choeyeret Wechets saaet 
to out the eyes e sheep ; par- 

i Satan White la wanttr; 2 Destidd, 
ny: magpies, pigeons. 


i snow-birds, d. 


, little eared grebes, , cormorants, &c. 


ee rivers abound in excellent salmon ; 
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; and the sword-fish, shark, 
and porpoise, are sufficiently common. Holibut, skate, 
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circumstance noticed by this 
Se meas Bera in other countries ap- 
evening, and during the night time, 
i course in Lapland, flying 
i when the sun 
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country of Lapland. 
Lapland are wholly ignorant of their 
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are supposed to have been the people designated 

Gy tment ender the ets, Cynocephali, Trog- 

and ies, They disclaim the appellation 

of which is understood to be a term of re- 
and to ha ven 


ve been given to them by the Swedes 


bjugation io recse port etymo- 
about i 
Ws nly onto arb ey 


5 by others from the Swedish /appa, 
to their as some i 
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only. oe a animals are the common frogs, _ 


seg, grayling, gwiniard, lob- try 


’ tent of 150,000 


Esquimaux, and Greenlanders, all found in the same northern latitude, ¢ r 
eaed ties Wichans Cceagh Fadeade te ha eter Neve, ths Vnpinadans ont al weden, while the Finns, on 
ascended from Esthonia Finland. In the north of Norway, the Laplanders are called Finns; and the Finns who 
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Finland.* The Lapland langua 
having a considerable analogy to 

as distinguished by certain peculiarities, resembling 
the idiom of the Hebrew. It is described as possess- 
ing an elegant brevity, expressing by one word what 
in most languages would require several. It abounds 
in diminutives, but is barren in proverbs. It may be 
noticed as one of its singularities, that the names of 
fluids, metals, minerals, grain, herbs, and fruits are all 


bs heer only in the plural number. 
ie names of the first ten numerals are, 


cs fa sae Gut s 0 « 6 
Gouft . . 2 Zhieezhia . 7 
Golm .. 3 Kautze . . 8 
Nieja . . 4 Autze .. 9 
Vit 2. ee 5 Laage . .» 10 


The conversion of the Laplanders to Christianity 
cannot be dated much earlier than the middle of the 
17th century ; and itis still so very imperfect as to con< 
sist in little more than their receiving bapGut bearing 
Christian names, and anending, in a manner b 
pulsion, on a few festivals of the church, They are 
said to have still retained their ancient religion almost 
unmixed with-any of those additions, which half-con- 
verted nations generally make from Christianity. They, 
in general, acknowledge the king of Sweden as their 
lawful sovereign ; and conform to thé Swedish courts 
of jndicature established in different parts of their coun- 
A small number are tributary to Denmark and 
Russia. They are not a numerous people; and are 
calculated not to exceed 60,000, scattered over an exs 
uare miles. Even of this number, Baron 
Von Buch considers, that one-sixth part only is com. 
posed of the real Laplanders, and that the rest are pro« 
perly Finnish colonists, by whose gradual influx the 
population of Swedish Lapland is said to have doubled, 
in the course of thirty years. The Laplanders have 
a swarthy complexion, b! short hair, a wide mouth; 
hollow cheeks, and a chin somewhat long and pointed. 
Their eyes are weak and watery, in consequence, it is 
supposed, of their smoky habitations, or the driving 
and glaring snows of winter, which often have the effect 


com~< 


untry of depriving the natives of sight for several days after re~ 
gt 


nt froma hunting excursion. They possess great 
strength of body, and are capable of indiegenk extraors 
dinary degrees of labour. they are not less remarkable 
for swiftness of foot and bodily agility ; and are inured 
from their infancy to every kin activity and exer 
tion, They are rather of diminutive stature, a circum 
stance which has generally been ascribed to the seve« 
rity of their climate, and the scantiness of their diet. 
Their slouching gait and want of artificial heels, give 
them, however, the appearance of being lower than 
they are in reality ; and, as the boys have often the air 
of maturer years, and are employed in driving the 
sledges, it is not unlikely that they may have been 
mistaken by many travellers for men. The smallest 
person observed among them by Maupertuis, was a 
well proportioned woman, who measured four feet, 
two inches, and five lines; and Higsbrém frequently 
met with natives of the different provinces, whose 
height was between five and six feet. Even their 
swarthy complexion is more the effect of the smoke 


to have been originally 


is represented as Lapland- 
t of the Finns, and “—"v-~” 
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The other parts of, their dress are little different from: Lapland. - 


in which they are doomed to pass so great a portion of 
their existence, than a natural hue of their skin; for 
Linneeus affirms, that “the fairness of the bodies of these 
dark-faced people rivalled that of any lady whatever.” 
The dress of the Laplanders consists of a conical 
cap in the form of a sugar loaf, and of a ish co- 
lour, made with eight seams, which are covered with 
stripes of brown cloth, with a tossel of various colour- 
ed shreds on the top, and a border of fur round the 
lower part: sometimes the colour of the cap is red, 
and the stripes yellow. While engaged in hunting or 
in tending the rein deer, they wear also a kind of rid- 
ing-hood, which covers the whole head, breast, and 
shoulders, having only a small opening in front to look 
through. The. men rarely wear any covering about 
their necks, which are exposed naked to the weather, 
with no other protection but what is derived from the 
thick collars of their coats. The codt, which serves at 
once as shirt and outer garment, ‘is generally made of 
sheep-skin with the wool upon it turned next the skin, 
and reaches below the knees, when not tied up with a 
girdle, It is open in front half way down the bosom, 
below which it is fastened with hooks, as far as the 
lower part of the stomach. The collar is high and 
thick, quilted with cloth, frequently ornamented with 
different coloured threads, and extending a little way 
down the bosom on each side. Instead of pockets, they 
carry a little bag hanging over the breast, divided into 
two compartments, and containing their tobacco pipe, 
tinder-box, tobacco, and spoon. ‘The great coat made 
of kersey or rein-deer skin, with the hairy side. out- 
wards, is like the jacket, open only at the breast, and 
provided with an upright stiffened collar, with a run- 
ning string to draw it close about the neck. . The col- 
lar, the opening at the breast, the shoulder-band, the 
cuffs of the sleeve, and the bottom of the coat and 
jacket are commonly bordered with cloth or furs of 
different colours, and worked with threads of various 
hues. The mountain Laplanders also wear around 
their necks, when they travel, the skin of a fox’s cub. 
They sometimes wear gloves of tanned leather; but 
more commonly made of the skins of the fawn of the 
rein deer, with the hair turned outwards, and a lining 
of Cyprus-grass. A finer sort is made of the skin of 
the black fox or of the rein-deer’s foot ; and the upper 
part, which reaches above the wrist, is formed of cloth 
curiously worked with tinsel wire, and trimmed with 
otter’s skin. They use no stockings, but wear a kind of 
pantaloons of coarse cloth or tanned leather, or the skin 
of the rein-deer’s legs, fitted close to thelimbs. Their 
shoes are made from the skin of the rein deer, the 
soles being taken from the forehead, and the upper- 
leather from the legs of the animal. The hair of the 
sole is generally singed to render it less slippery in 
walking ; and the inside is carefully lined with a kind 
of soft hay, chiefly of the carz sylvatica. Sometimes 
they buy leather from their neighbours for boots; and 
a finer sort is made for salewwith the legs of coarse cloth 
neatly worked with tinsel wire, and the toe prolonged 
to a sharp point. They wear leather belts ornamented 
with tin, and with thongs of leather, to which are at- 
tached tin balls, keys, &c. hanging down behind. The 
women wear caps of woollen or linen cloth, with stripes 
and borders of yellow cloth, and ribbands of gold or 
silver tinsel, and use riding-hvods, when abroad, like 
those of the men. ‘Their jackets and great coats resem- 
ble those of the men, except that the former is gathered 
into plaits before and behind, and is rather shorter 
than that of the other sex, while the latter is longer. 


those of the men; but their gloves and shoes are ge- 
nerally, of white skins, and their girdles more ornae 
mented. They wear also kerchiefs, or mantlepf Rus- 
sian linen or cotton, and narrow aprons of the same 
stuffs, always furnished with a fringe or border. All 
their articles of dress are made by the women. 


The mountain Laplanders, or those who inhabit the Habitation, 


alpine country, have no fixed habitations, but live in 
tents, which they move from place to place, in quest of 
food for their rein-deer. These tents are usually nine 
feet in height, and about 12 feet in length. They are 
constructed by means of six poles or beams of wood 
nearly meeting at the top, and in winter fixed at the 
lower extremities in a wall of snow raised around the 
inclosed space. The tent is covered with walmal cloth, 
generally in two pieces, fastened together with wooden 
skewers ; and the ddor is simply a flap of cloth left be- 
tween two of the main beams, but sometimes extended 
on a wooden frame in the form of a pyramid, with a 
thong of leather tying the top or point of the door to 
the upper part of the opening by way of hinge, while 
the side to windward is carefully kept close, and en« 
trance allowed only in the opposite direction. The fire 
place, which consists of a square enclosure of low stones, 


is always in the centre of the tent, and above it is left a - 


hole in the roof to let out the smoke, and a small beam 
crossing the top of the principal poles to support the 
iron hook by which the Kettle is suspended. The sum« 
mer tent is covered with canvas cleth; and a small 
one, of the same materials, is carried by the Laplander 
in his hunting excursions at all seasons. The huts of 


the maritime Laplanders, and of those who inhabit the — 


woody region, nearly resemble the tents now described, 
in their whole form and structure, except, that in« 
stead of acloth covering, the roof is formed of the 
bark of the birch tree and sods of earth. |The internal 
arrangement is the same in both. The space between 
the fire-place and the door is used as a receptacle for 
fire-wood, and that behind the fire for the kettles and 
other utensils, The spaces on each side of the’ fires 
place are divided, by logs of wood, into three apart- 
ments, which may -be styled the bed-chambers; of 
these the space farthest from the door, accounted the 


most honourable, is occupied by the husband and wife ;~ 


that in the middle by the children ; and the outer one 
by the servants. It not unfrequently happens that two 
families dwell with the utmost harmony in the-same 
habitation, each occupying one side, and using the fire« 
place, with its front and back spaces, in common. The 
whole floor of the huts and tents is covered with the 
small branches of trees, and above these are usuall 

spread the skins of rein-deer, upon which the family sit 


or recline, as, except.in the centre, where the fire is © 


situated, no part is sufficiently high ,to admit of their 
standing upright. A thicker covering of skins is laid 
in the lateral spaces which are used as bed-chambers ; 
and, however intense may be the cold, the mountain 
Laplander always strips himself naked when he goes to 
sleep. His outer coat serves as a pillow, and a sheep's 
skin, with the woolly side inwards, as a blanket, above. 
which, if necessary, is laid a woollen rug. During sum< 
mer, a canvas quilt is commonly used as the upper co< 
yering, which the Laplander draws mip over his 
head as a protection from the musquitoes, keeps it 
raised in the middle by a leather thong tied to the poles 
of the tent, so as to allow a freer respiration in his hid 
ing place. At all seasons these dwellings are constant 
ly filled with smoke, which is considered as the best 
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from the gnats in summer, and from the cold 
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human beings should be able to exist, or, 
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discrepancies occur in the accounts of travellers on this 
that they cat all animals but swine, pork being to a 
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or coagulated together with its cteam ; or boiled down, !-apland. 


when quite fresh, to the consistence of gruel, in which 
state it is called sweet cheese ; or coagulated with ren- 
net, and boiled with meal; or drained in a napkin, 
when just beginning to ferment, and, when sufficiently 
firm, eaten’ with sweet cream. In winter the pew milk 
freezes as soon as drawn from the animal; and in this 
state is kept in small vessels of birch-wood, as an ex~ 
traordinary delicacy, to be eaten with a spoon as it 
thaws before the fire. In autumn it is collected in casks, 
or other vessels, in which it speedily sours ; and, as the 
cold weather comes on, freezes hard, It is frequentl 

mixed also with cranberries, and put into a clean paunc 

of the rein-deer, when it soon congeals, and, together 
with the paunch,.is cut into slices for use in winter. 
They make butter of the whole milk of the rein-deer, 
which the women accomplish by stirring it about with 
their fingers till it acquires the desired consistency. On 
making cheese it is necessary, on account of the extra- 
ordinary richness of the milk, to mix it with water ; 
and the cheese, which is still remarkably fat, is used 
cold, boiled, or roasted. The whey, boiled with meal, 
forms another preparation ; and sometimes it is kept 
for a long time merely in a viscid state. Besides the 
cealf’s rennet, the Laplanders produce a similar prepa- 
ration by infusing the saind of the cod-fish, or the in- 
ro oroen ines of the rein-deer, in a quantity of ripen 

use a t ion of venison in their dai 

rie F Soanthe Une tien the dried fish is consumed, : 
family of four persons uses at least one rein-deer every 
week ; and three of these animals are accounted equi- 
valent to an ox. This venison, s!aughtered as required, 
is cut into small pieces and boiled, which are ook, 
as they are eaten, into the fat previously scummed from 
the pot, and washed down by a ladle full of the broth 
taken occasionally during the repast. The legs are boil- 
ed for the sake of the marrow, which forms one of the 
greatest delicacies ; and the entrails are cooked for food, 
though never along with the meat. Even the bones 
are most economically broken down, and stewed as 
long as any oil can be procured from them. The lights 


| only are reserved for the dogs.. The flesh of the rein« 


deer is frequently prepared, also, by roasting on wood- 
en hagp ta the ground, and placed before the 
fire ; and occasionally parts of it are smoked by hang- 
ing in the upper part of the tent. It is killed only in 
winter, and always used fresh, The blood is preserved 
in bladders, kegs, &c. and mixed with a kind of gruel. 
Both the maritime aud mountain Laplanders eat the 
flesh of bears, beavers, wolves, foxes, seals, otters, glut- 
tons, squirrels, martins, and almost all quadrupeds, that 
can coniriye to catch or kill.* The Laplanders 

use of very little bread, except a little barley~ 

cake, baked with water, or milk, or whey, upon the 
hearth. The poorer people grind the chaff, and even 
some of the straw, ae with the corn. Sometimes 
the inner bark of the fir and pine tree, collected when 
the sap is rising, dried in the sun or over a slow fire, is 
ground into meal and mixed with the barley flour. An- 
other kind of bread is prepared from the Calla palus- 
tris or water dragon, the roots of which are taken up in 
spring before the leaves shoot out, dried, pounded, 
ground, boiled, till it becomes thick like flummery, and, 
after standing in this state three or four days to lose its 
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Lapland. bitterness, is mixed for use with the meal of bark or 


cases of hoarseness in spring and autumn—lu Lapland 
—Y~" barley. In times of great scarcity, bread is sometimes Saaes 


and rheumatic pains, epilepsy and headaches, scurvy "y= 
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Diseases. 


made from the ground seeds of the Spergula arvensis, 
or spurrey. The Laplanders are exceedingly fond of 
the Angelica sylvestris, which grows abundantly in ey: 
part of woody ——— and which they eat, either fres 
or dried, or boiled in milk, with great avidity, as at once 
a delicious sallad, and an antiscorbutic medicine. The 
use, in like manner, the Sonchus alpinus, a kind of sm: 
sow thistle, which has amilky stem of a very bitter taste. 
Among their dainties may be enumerated the inner bark 
of the fir-tree, fresh, smoked, or steeped in train oil ; the 
different city se upon the melting of the — 
thoroughly ri “n this winter reposi 3 and, 
above Wl eelitiibo: which they chew or sens, as the 
highest luxury, and when they can procure no more, 
will even masticate slips of the bag or chips of the cask 
in which it has been kept. They are greatly delighted 
with pepper, ginger, and othér spices ; and peculiarly 
gratified by a present of ardent spirits, of hin they 
prepare none themselves, but procure a little brandy 
from Sweden or Norway. Before swallowing the li- 
quor, they rub a little of it upon their foreheads or bo- 
soms, in the persuasion that it will thus be prevented 
from injuring their head or breast. Their sole beve- 
rage, in ordinary use, is water, procured in winter b’ 
dissolving the snow ; and for this purpose a quantity is 
kept always standing in a copper vessel in their huts. 
All the cookery is performed by the men, and in the 
dirtiest manner possible. The dishes and spoons are 
seldom washed, or, at most, only by squirting water up- 
on them from their mouths, and rubbing them with 
their fingers. 

The Laplanders are said to live to a great age; and 
it has even been affirmed, that some of them have com- 
pleted a century and a half. But, as they are little 
skilled in the exact computation of time, much depend. 
ence cannot be — on their own testimony ; and 
their premature looks of old age, and-.general wretched 
tenor of life, are not very consistent with such accounts 
of their longevity. Their long endurance of intense 
cold—their coarse and precarious food—their close and 
smoky habitations, and their neglect of personal clean- 
liness—~are not likely to prove conducive to vigorous 
health and long life. But, on the other hand, their 
roaming disposition—their employment in hunting, 
fishing, and tending the rein-deer, which habituate 
them to air and exercise—their partiality to various pre- 
parations of milk as an article of subsistence—their 
warm clothing, and careful precautions against damp 
or cold feet—not to mention their exemption from the 
dissipations of more refined states of society— are doubt- 
less favourable to the prevention of disease, and give 
credibility to the statements of their being a healthy 
race. At the same time, as in the case of most sav: 
tribes, it is highly probable that the great proportion 
of vigorous constitutions among them, may be ascribed 
to the circumstance of those who are of a weakly habit 
dying in infancy. Fevers, agues, and ‘dropsies, are 
rare ; chilblains, not more common than in other coun- 
tries ; the stone, gout, and jaundice, entirely unknown. 
Even coughs and colds, notwithstanding the severity 
of the climate, are very uncommon ; though a few cases 
of consumption now and then occur. Swelled necks, 
or goitres, similar to those in Switzerland—sore, or 
blear eyes, frequently inducing total blindness as old 
age advances—a swelling, or falling down of the uvula, 

ured by cutting off the affected part—colics, and other 
/disorders of the stomach and bowels; pleurisies, and 


move about, as occasion 


and St. Antony’s fire, deafntss and asthina among old 
people, are the most frequent diseases in Lapland. The 
great remedy employed in most of their diseases, 
cially for all aches and pains, head-ache, tooth-ache, 
pleurisy, lumbago, &c. is the actual cautery, which 
they apply by burning a piece of fine fungus, about the 
size of a pea, on the place affected, and thus producing 
a sore, by way of issue, which is allowed to remain 
open till it heals spontaneously. In hard imposthumes, 
&c. they apply a kind of plaster made from the loose 
ar bark of the birch, scorched, chewed, mixed with 
fresh turpentine from the spruce fir, and kneaded by 
the hands into an uniform paste, which brings forward 
the suppuration, and promotes its discharge without 
much pain. As an ointment for burns, they boil fresh 
cream to a thick consistence, Most of their other me« 
dicines are mere nostrums, or charms. They pretend 
to cure inward complaints by swallowing the blood of 
the seal, or the rein-deer, as warm as possible. T 
touch a diseased tooth with a splinter from a tree 
which has been struck by lightning ; and, in order to 
rub off the speck in a commencing cataract of the 
eye, they introduce a common louse within the eye- 
lids. Before reducing a dislocated or fractured bone, 
they cause the patient to swallow, in a drink, a little 
powdered silver or brass. As a remedy for sprained 
ancles, or other sprains, they bind the suffering part 
with the sinew of the rein-deer’s fore legs ; but, at the 
same time, reckon it essential to the cure, that a female 
patient must use the sinews of the buck, and a male 
those of the doe. 

ginning of December to the end of January, a sort of 
apathy, congenial to the season, creeps over the natives, 
and they spend in sleep more than one-half of the 24 
hours. ‘Their principal care is to keep themselves 
warm ; and little employment of any kind is carried 


on. 
The maritime Laplanders change their habitations 
only twice in the year, namely, in spring and autumn; 
and in this case. they leave their huts standing until 
their return. Those, also, who inhabit the woody re» 
ion are more stati . But the mountain, or wan- 
ering Laplanders, are continually moving: from plac 
to place, to procure food for their selec About 
the middle of summer they move with their families 
and ao ear the aay me seldom travelling above 
four English miles a . They spend it part -of 
the pore in fishing ; and, as suavaiinele: ational in 
fish, they find ne difficulty in catching as many as they 
desire, which they hang up and dry for future use. In 
this employment they are often attended on the lakes 
large flocks of sea swallows, which direct them to 
the places where the shoals of fish are most abundant ; 
and are rewarded with the small fishes, which are cast 
on the shore, or left for them in the boats. -They come 
duly at the same hour in the morning, as if to inform 
the fishermen that it is time to begin their work, and 
set off with the boats as guides, ready, by their cries 
and plunging into the water, to point out the most 
proper places for casting the nets. On the approach 
of autumn they return to the mountains, where 


to another. On their way from the coast in autumn, 
as the rein-deer are eta! te in that season, they 
generally kill a sufficient number of them, which they 


deposit by the way in a kind of hovel or storehouse, — 
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uires, from one wood or hill ~ 
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landers employ snow shoes, which are about six feet Lapland. 
long, and six inches broad in the middle, tapering to a ————" 


nd serve as a supply 
their families in the following spring, on their pro- 
the spring and autumn, when the 
is free from its covering of snow, the natives tra- 
vel on foot, and convey their tents and on the 
backs of Gaminder but, in the winter pagers 
sledges are eaeporing themselves and their 
furniture. The sledge is le of birch wood, and 
flat stern. The ends of the 
wooden to the round. 
ew ibm eciygie tod the rene 
at t, are nd fast with a 
are caulked within, and frequently 
eden outside to keep out the water. The 
most commonly used for travelling is so light, as 
in the arms, and is no larger than 
and thighs of the Laplander. It is 
to stern; but has occasionally a seal 
in fixed to the head, which covers the legs and knees 
of the to which is joi a rug, spreading 
and fastened by leather loops to the side, 
im ftom the snow. The larger sledges, em- 
conveying provisions and , have 
convex fon a head raphe N a hateh 
hich is raised by a projecting bolt, when any 
be drawn out, or stowed under the deck. 
are drawn by the female, or by gelt rein- 
, it requires great perseverance to break these 
i the harness. dn yoking them to the sledge, 
of untanned deer skin is put over t 
from which a rope made at Pate co: foes teat 
skin or the hide of an ox, passes under the belly be- 
tween the fore and hind legs, and is fastened to the 
a hole in the fore part of the keel. Another 
cloth, and embellished with tinsel, is 
on by way of ornament. A broad 
imes brought round the body of the deer, 
the belly to let the rope pass 
it steady in pulling the vehicle. 
halter, is fastened to the head of 
i animal is standing still, hangs 
The Laplander, when placed in 
of the halter about the thumb of 
ere h ng it beg violence from 
‘orward at great speed, 
oa tees eigen’ When the 
either hand, he pulls the rein 
When going down hill, he lates the 
of the sledge by the movement of his body ; or, 
descent ba np! fic og begs a rein-deer by the 
the back of the s , which the animal is 
by drawing backwards. When 
rein-deer to its utmost 
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int at both extremities. The upper part of the shoe ™ 
Pa flattish, the edge on each side 
convex, and furrowed lengthwise ; and in the middle 
of the broad surface is a place for the foot, with a band 
to fasten it firmly about the ancle. Many of the fami- 
lies in removing from one station to another, follow the 
sledges on foot, driving the herds of deer. In this way, 
they frequently travel by night as well as by day over 
an entire surface of snow, without the slightest vesti. 
of a track to guide their way, and with the snow dri 
ing in all directions ; yet, by observing the stars, or 
the course of the wind, they rarely happen to miss 
their reute. In these cases, they fix bells to the col- 
lars of the rein-deer, in order to keep together by the 
sound, when they can no longer seeone another. They 
are always provided with a steel, flint, and matches, to 
oat their pipes, or kindle a fire if requisite ; and when 
obliged to stop, in consequence of the severity of the 
weather, or the length of the way, speedily erect a small 
travelling tent, and take their repose as occasion or ne« 
TTS peecipel coup f the Lapland 

e principal employment of the ander, és 

cially ef the Didier scoeon, is Huntin 16 which he 
makes much use of traps and other snares, some of 
which are sufficiently ingenious. In order to take par- 
tridges and ptarmigans, they form a low hedge or fence 
of brushwood in the thickets, with small openings about 
a fathom from each other, just large enough to let the 
birds pass through them. In these, they place a fork- 
ed birch twig, in such a manner as to form a sort of 
arch, with the cleft stuck in the snow, and, in this arch, 
is suspended a noose of packthread, or horse hair, by 
which the birds are taken as they come running along, 
and attempt oF through the open spaces. They 
frequently catch the pelicans, cormorants, and other 
sea fowl on the rocks, by means of baited hooks fas- 
tened to ropes. They take also in snares, foxes, hares, 
ermines, martins, &c. ; and even the wild rein-deer are 
often caught by nooses suspended in the narrow passes, 
er by driving them into enclosed alleys. When the 
snow has fallen in large quantities, and the wild rein- 
deer, by sinking deep, are unable to run fast, the na- 
tives pursue them on foot in their snow shoes, and 
knock them on the head with clubs. But, in hunting, 
the Laplander makes much use also of the rifle gun ; 
with ‘hich, and the assistance of his dog, he rouses and 
shoots the wild deer even in the summer and autumn 
seasons. The hunting of the deer is attended with ex~< 
cessive fatigue, on account of the animal’s acute percep~ 
tion and extreme shyness ; and the hunter, upon per- 
ceiving one at half a mile’s distance, takes a circuit to 
leeward, creeping on his hands and feet till he comes 
within gunshot. In this way, a single hunter frequent- 
ly s the bear in open day, especially in the au- 
tumn, when the ani is more fearless, and is conti- 
nually prowling about in quest of the berries which 
abound at that season. The Laplander, taking his dog, 
with a cord tied around its jaws to prevent it barking, 
and holding the other end in his hand, advances to the 
retreat of the bear, and endeavours to keep on the lee- 
ward side, that the animal may. not discover his ap- 
proach by the scent. Should he miss his aim, or only 
wound the bear, his life is exposed to no small danger 
from the enraged animal. In his flight, however, he 
generally contrives to drop his knapsack, which the 
wild beast commonly seizes, and tears in pieces; so 
that the hunter either makes his escape in the mean 
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time, or takes the opportunity to fire a second shot, 
which usually proves effectual. At other times, when 
he has discovered the winter retreat of the bear, he co- 
vers the entrance of the den with branches, interweav- 
ing them so thoroughly, as to leave only a sufficient 
space for the animal to thrust out his head. Armed 
with his hatchet, he proceeds to rouse and irritate the 
sleeping inhabitant, who generally advances in the ut- 
most rage to the opening among. the branches ; but, as 
soon as he pushes forth his head, the hunter levels a 
blow with the axe, which rarely fails, if it strike him 
below the eyes, to fell him to the ground. They form 
canoes of thin planks, fastened together by means of 
cords, which are so light as to be easily carried on the 
back ; and which they guide with surprising dexterity 
in the most rapid currents, 

The maritime Laplanders, are principally employ- 
ed in fishing, and particularly during the summer sea- 


- son, when the Russian vessels are stationed on the 


coust, pursuing the same object, and purchasing the 
fish of the natives. At this busy period, they often lie 
out at sea in their boats for many weeks; and, by the 
disposal of their fish, procure meal for their su port in 
winter. Their condition is, however, very inferior to 
that of the mountain or field Laplanders ; and they are 
always eager to exchange their boats and earnings, for 
the greater freedom and better living of their pastoral 
neighbours. Their fish, train oil, and meal, is counted 
wretched poverty in comparison with the fat broth and 
full repasts of rein-deer flesh enjoyed by the moun- 
taineers, It is only when they are forced by necessi- 
ty, in consequence of the deficiency of their herds, that 
they betake themselves to the watery element in quest 
of that sustenance which they can no longer find among 
the mountains. With three hundred of these animals, 
they would be in a state of moderate prosperity ; but 
would live very miserably on the produce of one hun- 
dred. From their predilection for the pastoral life, 
they rarely apply themselves to improve the benefits 
of the more stationary residence, which they might 
have on the coast. Their huts, or gammes, are only 
calculated for a few months duration ; and are changed 
at least twice, and sometimes three times in the year, for 
the sake of procuring pasturage for the few rein-deer, or 
milk cows, in their possession. Some of these dwellings, 
which were seen by Baron Von Buch on the coast, were 
little calculated either for shelter or accommodation. 
They were not more than eight feet, in diameter, and 
four in height, nearly resembling a baker’s oven, with 
a square hole in the middle to serve as window and 
chimney. They were constructed of branches, and co- 
vered on the outside with grass, but so carelessly put 
on as to admit the wind in every direction. In these, 
during the absence of the men at sea, are crowded toge- 
ther as one family, a mother, daughter, daughter-in- 
law, and servant maids; but even in the little circle 
which they occupy, all confusion is prevented, by an 
exact allotment to each of their own space and side of 
the dwelling. A great part of the Swedish Lapland- 
ers in Kemi Lappmark, and especially in the Forsam- 
ling of Enare, live principally by fishing, like those on 
the coast ; and possess few rein-deer, but generally have 
ten or a dozen sheep. In summer, they subsist on fish 
from the lakes, and drink, as a luxurious draught, the 
water in which their fish has beenboiled. In winter, their 
diet consists ofdried fish, and soups made of water, fir 
bark, and rein-deer tallow, with a little ewe milk, and 
2 few mountain bramble berries, In the lakes and 
larger rivers, they take the salmon by means of nets, 


or by striking with the spear. This latter mode is Laplan 


practised chiefly during the night by means of lights or 
fires, and is described as singularly picturesque. 


ed to the end of a long crooked stick, so that*the burn- 
ing wood which it contains stands far above the boat,. 
Immediately behind the fire stands the fisher with his 
trident, which is a long spear, with five or six strong. 
barbed points; and behind him sits the pilot, who. 
moves the boat along with gentle and imperceptible 
strokes. The salmon is attracted by the blaze of the 
fire, and, raising himself slowly to’ the surface of the 
water, comes within reach of the spear. The silence 
of the moving boats, the crossing of the fires as they 
advance in different directions, the immdveable figures 
of the fishers hanging forward over the prow in readi- 
ness for the blow, and the sudden animation imparted 
to these seeming statues when the salmon is struck, 
render these fishing scenes peculiarly interesting to 
the eye of a spectator. The dexterity with which the 
Laplanders guide their boats down the most rapid falls 
in the rivers, is not less remarkable, and presents a 
spectacle as sublime as the last mentioned is beautiful, 
This, however, must be given in the words of an eye wit« 
ness. Baron Von Buch thus describes his sage through 
the fall of Eianpaika, below Muonianiska, “ I heard. 
the noise of the fall long before we approached it, while 
the river still glided on smoothly. Then followed se« 
veral falls, which were not high nor Iong, but the stream. 
became rough and agitated. Rocks began now to rise- 
along both sides, and points to appear above the sur- 
face. The agitated water presses through between the 
closely approaching rocks. The waves began to rear 
themselves up, to foam, and dash over, hey drove 
the boat with incredible rapidity down the abyss ; they 
dash over in the most wild and alarming commotion: the. 
sky, rocks, and woods, all disappear; and nothing is 
seen or heard but the foam and roaring of the water. 
The wave dashes the boat with one sweep against the 
rock ; but the bold pilot guides it with a strong and 
steady hand with still greater Bg a the wave, 
as if in sport, from one side to the other; and the next 
moment it is again floating on the no longer agitated 
current. ‘T’he two men in the fore part of the boat, 
have a most frightful appearance. Their fixed look ; 
their. eyes, which seem to start from their sockets, en- 
deavour to read every thought of the pilot, whether. 
they ought to row in the fall more. sapidiy or more 
slowly. Their own preservation depends on their cor- 
rect understanding of the thoughts of the pilot. Every 
muscle is stretched in the highest degree, and the arms 
only are in motion.” The boats. are as strong. as sea 
boats, and their huge helms seem made for large ships. 
In this way, the natives proceed down to Torneo with 
large burdens of butter, tea, fish, and hides; and dr 
the boat with incredible-labour along.the bank, when 
they come to the fall in ascending the stream. ’ ; 


he Laplanders discover considerable. tage in gine 
lelf arts an 


sledges and canoes are so artificially put together, that manufite 


making the various utensils which they possess. 


not a drop of water is able to penetrate their sides, 
From the wood of the birch tree, they form vessels 
of various capacities, from an ordinary ae wie 
to casks for holding the milk of the rem-deer. From 
the horns of the rein-deer, they manufacture spoons in 
a very neat manner, which they stain with figures toler- 
ably well designed. With no other instrument than a 
knife, they also carve their bowls and spoons with won- 
derful expertness. The steel of these knives they mas 
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iving way of the weaker party. A more sedentary . Lapland, 
= in their long winter imprisonment, is that of the “Y¥—™" 


ornament in a style of 
leather with the first 
of the birch, which yess fea small pie- 

having previously 


ground, and scrap- 
with a roundish knife, 
and, for two days, the li- 
skins replaced. By means. 
oat ge the leather a red stain; and dye 
They sae a sy the Mired cost, or tor- 
cement en _earthen-ware, by tyi 
r with a thread, and boilin the 
whole in fresh milk. The women 
foxes, fawns, otters, and other animals for sale, by strip- 
Sp et spememmaged acca and curing them with 
1 UagFncornagey aces gayle Tey ama pe] 
thickness, ing it a machine form: 
coats, gloves, harness, &c. in a very fanciful style. The 
Laplanders manufacture thread from the tendons of the 
hold before the fire, and beat 
to render them more pliant and 
divisible. They lay hold of them with their teeth, and 
filaments, moistening them occasionally 
i marrow. These ‘Slomants are drawn 
through holes of different sizes in a wooden or metal 
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Laplanders carry on some traf- 
Swedes, bartering skins, furs, dried fish, 
and short boots, for coarse flaunel, 


fic with 
and venison, gloves 


Fish, of mlmon, pike, tusk, cod ° 
pony ce Be mg oy -  w - 6 68,015 26 


Provision of vasious sorta, butte, cheese, butter, aalt 
beef, tallow, rein deer's flesh, and tongues, - 66,199 0 


24,870 0 
78,142 0 
221,226 0 


principal weapons.of the Laplanders in more 
times, were bows and arrows ; but now, they 
chiefly em fire-arms, and are in excellent 
oto still amuse themselves with throw- 
er Siete voll ea 
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fox and geese, played with pegs, upon.a board. The 
Poe at are said, by some Peeler to have a sort 
of trumpet called lur, and pipes made of the bark of 
mountain ash; but Acerbi affirms, that they have no 
idea of harmony whatever, and that all artificial music 
appears to. be banished from their solitary districts. He. 
affirms, that neither by the power of money or of 
brandy, could he ever prevail with any of the natives. 
to produce any thing like asong, except a monotonous. 
vociferation in a kind of fainting or fading voice, pro« 
longed and till the breath.is exhausted. He 
found as little poetry as music, in the song, of which 
the words and notes, equally unvaried, were as follows: 
—“ a good journey, my good gentlemen—gentlemen—= 
emen—gentlemen—a journey—journey— 
journey—my good gentlemen—gentlemen—a | 
journey—journey—journey—journey.” 


The Laplanders rarely intermarry with.the Norwee.Marriages,. 


gians or other neighbouring nations. Their matrimo- 
nial negociations are conducted with extraordinary for« 
mality and decorum. When a young man has select 
ed his object, he communicates his wishes to his own 
family, who repair in a body to. the dwelling of the 
young woman’s parents, carrying a slight present, such 
as a ring or ornamented girdle to the fair one, and a 
quantity of brandy to entertain the friends. When ar- 
rived at the hut, the suitor is left without, till he shall 
be invited to enter ; and as soon as the rest of the party: 
have entered, their spokesman fills out ab r of 
brandy, which he offers to the girl's father, and acs 
ceptance of which, indicates his approbation of the 
match to be pro . After the liquor has gone round. 
the company, leave is obtained for the young man to. 
present himself, while his advocate in a set s 
opens the treaty. The lover, upon being introduced, 
takes his seat near the door, at some distance from the 
rest ; and it is only when the parents. of the girl have 
signified their full consent, that he offers her the pre< 
sent which he has brought, and i wedding. 
clothes to her father and mother. imes a sum of 
money is given, both to the bride and to her parents; - 
and not unfrequently considerable bargaining is- eme 
ployed to raise the amount, All that the bride receives. 
on this occasion becomes her own private property ;, 
and among the better class, a wife, counting all ex. 
pences, commonly costs the husband about a hundred. 
copper dollars. Should the parents depart from their 
promised consent, it is an established law, that they 
must repay all the expences and presents, even to the 
brandy which has been drunk at the first visit. After. 
the parties have been in this manner betrothed, the 
oung man is allowed to visit the bride, whose favour 
opt endeavours to conciliate, by. presenting to< 
bacco, brandy, : whatever ae Shins “ it most ace 
ceptable. On marriage day, the bride appears- 
in her best. dress, but her head,, commonly closely. 
covered, is on this occasion only adorned with a ban« 
deau or fillet, while her hair. flows. loose upon her. 
shoulders. The banns are usually published only once. 
is some« 
times performed before, and sometimes after. the-enters 
taiument. The wedding feast is celebrated in.a frugal. 
and sober manner, without music, dancing, or any other 
festivity. Such of the guests as are able, make a pre- 
sent to the bride of money, rein-deer, or other useful 
article, to begin the stock, or furnish the dwelling of” 
the young couple. In some parts of Lapland, it is the: 
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Lapland. custom that the friends and relations of the parties meet 


Funcrals. 


Religion. 


together, a few days after the marriage, and partake of 
a idenely entertainment, consisting usually of a mess 
of broth, a little roast mutton, and mietheglin. The 
bridegroom usually remains with the parents of the 
bride for the space of one year ; and, at his departure, 
receives what portion they are able to give with their 
daughter, to establish the young people in the world. 
It is usual, at the birth of a child, to assign a female 
rein-deer, with all her future offspring, as a provision 
for the boy or girl, who is thus, when grown up, not 
unfrequently the owner of a considerable herd. 

The funerals of the Laplanders are conducted with 
little ceremony. The body, slightly wrapped in a coarse 
cloth, is carried to the grave by the friends and rela- 
tives, who are entertained. with a slight repast, and a 
small portion of metheglin. In former times, it was 
the custom to raise a heap of stories over the grave ; but 
an old sledge turned with its’bottom upwards, is now 
the only monument placed over the spot of interment. 
Before the conversion of the Laplanders to Christiani- 
ty, they placed an axe and tinder-box beside the corpse 
of a man, and beside that of a woman her needle and 
scissars, supposing them to require these implements in 
the other world. They likewise interred a quantity of 
provisions along with the dead body ; and, during the 
first three years after the decease of a relative, were ac- 
customed, from time to time, to deposit, in holes dug 
beside the grave, small quantities of tobacco, or of what- 
ever was most agreeable to their departed friend du- 
ring his life-time. 

From the time that so large a portion of Lapland fell 
under the dominion of Sweden, repeated attempts were 
made to convert the natives to the Christian faith; and 
the same object was diligently prosecuted by the Danish 
government. The Laplanders, however, continued to 
retain a strong attachment to their ancient mythology ; 
and, even so late as the middle of the 18th century, a 
great part of the nation secretly worshipped idols, while 
publicly professing the Christian religion. Their an- 
cient deities were Sufficiently numerous, but may all be 
arranged under four classes. 1. The super-celestial, 
namely Radien Atzhie, the chief divinity, and Radien 
Kiedde, his only son, to whom was transferred the 
power of creating and governing the world. 2. The 
celestial, namely, Beiwe, the sun, the fountain of light 
and heat ; Ailekes, and Ailekes Olmak, two deities to 
whom were dedicated the days of Friday and Saturday. 
3. The sub-celestial, namely, Maderatja, who kept the 
region of the air nearest the sun, and procreated all 
things; Maderakka, his wife, the protecting goddess 
of the Lapland women; Sarakka, and Juks-a ka, their 
daughters, equally adored with their mother, and to the 
latter of whom were particularly recommended the newly 
born children ; sift” Horagalles, the god of thunder. 
4. The subterranean, namely, Sairvo and Sairvo Ol- 
mak, the gods of the mountains, ‘who preserve the tra- 
veller from dangers; Saiwo Guella, the conductor of 
souls to the shades below ; Jabme Akko, or death, who 
presides also over the region of departed spirits, where 
the good, furnished with new bodies, enjoy, in an ex- 
alted degree, all the dignities and pleasures which they 
had left on earth, and are prepared to attain a more 
complete felicity in the presence of Radien ; Rota, the 
sovereign of the infernal regions, where the wicked are 
for ever banished, and the god who sends all diseases 
on men and beasts. The rein deer, and the rest of the 
brute creation, were also believed to partake of the 
peaceful enjoyments in the regions of Jabme Akko. 
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To these deities were presented various offerings and 
sacrifices. Upon any change of habitation, libations 
were made of whey or milk® to conciliate’'the guardian 
divinity of the place; and of brandy to the Lares or 
household gods, who were supposed to reside under the 
fire-place. To conciliate the favour of the deities to 
their children, sacrifices of sheep or deer were offered 
before the child was born; a dog was buried alive at 
the moment of the birth ; and some other animal killed 
when the infant was at the breast. Offeri and sa~ 
crifices were usually made for the removal of epidemic 
disorders, for success in hunting, &c. In these cases 
sometimes the whole of the victim was ted; 
sometimes only a part; sometimes metély the bones ; 
while the blood was sprinkled u staves, which were 


left on the spot, or mingled with the waters of an ad-. 


jacent river or lake. The liver of a bear, the horns and 
other parts of a’deer, taken in the chase, were very 
commonly consecrated to the deity of the place. ‘ Dif= 
ferent mountains and rocks, remarkable for their shape 
or height, were distinguished as holy places; and, to 
this day, the Laplanders abstain from hunting or pitch- 
ing their tents in the vicinity of these sacred spots, 
and sometimes pay them a respectful annual visit, dres« 
sed in their best clothes. All these sacrifices were per- 
formed ‘by a privileged class of men, named Noaaids, 
who divided the victims with great expertness, and wore 
at the time of sacrificing a peculiar habit. No woman 
was allowed to have any concern in preparing or so- 
lemnizing these rites ; but the females had a full share 
in the ancient magical arts of their nation. Their skill, 
indeed, is now nearly extinct, and not a wind is to be 
purchased along the whole of the coast. Buta few of 
these superstitious practices are occasionally observed, 
rticularly the Runic drum, Ganic flies, and Juoige. 
The Runic drum, resembling the head of a common 
drum, has its wooden frame hung round with brass 
rings, placed so near each other: as to rattle together 
upon the slightest touch. The skin or parchment 
stretched over the drum is covered with painted cha~ 
racters, representing the different deities, and other 
mystical figures, to the number of forty-five symbols. 
These drums are esteemed according to their antiquity ; 
and are preserved with great care and secrecy. In any 
affair of importance, they are consulted in the following 
manner :— ES sai 
A ring is placed upon the drum-head, which is then 
smartly struck with a small hammer made of deer’s horn, 
so as to drive the ring from side to side over the painted 
surface: and according to the course which it takes, or 
the figures which it touches, the omen is interpreted as 
good or bad. Private families have their own drum 
for ordinary cases; but in matters of public import, 
such as an epidemic sickness among the people or cat- 
tle, the Noaaids, or 
trained to the art, hold a public consultation ofthe ora- 
cle. During the ceremony, he makes a number of 
frightfui grimaces, and takes an unusual quantity of to- 
bacco ah brandy, by which he is at length so intoxi- 
cated as to fall into a deep sleep. Upon awakening 
from his supposed trance, he pretends to have been 


“conveyed to one of the holy mountains, where he had 


an interview with the deities, and delivers their direc. 


rivileged soothsayers, regularly - 


mg 


tions as to the proper sacrifice to be offered, which is _ 


commonly that of a well fed deer; at whose immola- 
tion the soothsayer himself is always the principal guest. 
Should the sacrifice fail in procuring the desired object, 


the simple Laplander consults another Noaaid, whose 


response commonly requires the sacrifice of another fat 
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yelling that can be ima- 
employed by those who are not 
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iving away wolf, other enemies of the 
herds. words and import are sufficiently simple ; 
but the mode of uttering them is accounted by no means 
unlikely to: alarm even the ravenous prowler in his 
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pensing their labours among them as missionaries, by Lapland. 
recalling them to better situations, is more likely to So 


prove successful. 
The Laplanders 

and have no accurate division of time, They begin 

year with the Friday before Chri ; and have names ~ 

for all the festivals, of which they are reminded by the 

clergy, who insist rigidly upon their attendance at 

church on these days, even in the most stormy weather, 

and from the greatest distance. They use no 

of their own; but the better instructed 


among them 
dish and particularly the clergy, have almanacks from Swe- 


den. The Laplanders employ, in place of these guides, 
a kind of instrument psn of rn small linters 
or boards, like the ancient Runic calendar of the Goths. 


They have no months, but divide time by weeks. The 
. following are their names for the days of the week ; 
Sunday, = 2 = + = | Sotno peivi: 
Monday, on Bo the phys or at 
Tuesday, + - Sars Tistaka. : 
Wednesday, - - - - Kaska vaku (i. e. mid« 
dle of the week.) 

Thursday, - - . - Tourestaka. 
Friday, . - - - Perictaka. 
Saturday, » - - ~ -  Larritaka. 

idni - - - - Kaskia. . 
The remainder of night, - -  Pojela kaskia. 
The morning dawn, - - Thelceteilyja. - 
Sun-rise, - - - = Petvi Morotak. 
‘Two or three hours after sun-rise, _Arciteec. 
eon ace the rein-deer, 8 or Arra peivi. 
Noon, or dinner hour, = - - Kaska peivi. 
Aftemoon, - - + -  <Eketis peivi. 
Sun-set, - - - - Pi eiviliti. 
Night, - ~ pee oe 


Leanis 
perienced i ~ ailing ae 
in prev upon any young men 
to accom: 5 ise ia Copacagen tblbapipumeedoadine 
ing of k. Notwithstanding the ingenuity and 
dexterity with which they construct their canoes and 
manufacture thread from the sinews of ani- 
mals, and sew the harness of the rein-deer, they dis- 
cover very little intellectual ability. In their persons 
they are dirty, and covered with vermin ; never cutting 
their hair, or employing any other comb than their fin- 
gers. In their manners they are destitute of any kind 
of delicacy, rising naked from their beds, and dressing 
themselves usly in the presence of either sex. 
They are described as very ignorant, which may well 
be supposed ; as extremely indolent, which is the case 
with most nations so little removed from the sav: 
state; as strongly addicted to the use of spiritous li- 
quors, which is so commonly characteristic of the inha- 
bitants of cold countries.* Some travellers have far- 
ther sti ized them as cowardly, covetous, and -knay- 
ish; adescription which appears to be more applicable 
to those who inhabit the woody country ing on 
Sweden, than to those who occupy the alpine regions, 
who are much more distinguished by their honesty and 


bg peculiarly the case with the maritime Laplanders on the northern coast, who are caleulated to consume the half of their annual 


earnings on Neg day bara, pins si,” shay ~iawgerh wr mean 


must be as nourishing as bread, because, like bread, it is prepared from 
of Ii 
ey tn 


ing the seyerity of their labour, or for the purpose of keep- 
boat with them in their voyages. ‘They do not drink to assist 
in their All is consumed at the mer- 


are wholly destitute of learning 5 Lieraar 
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Tapland. ‘hospitality. On the other hand, their state and man- a course of lectures on a Tuesday evening.in the Old 
Lardner” ners have been pictured in the most pleasing colours, Jewry; and the proof’ of the credibility of re ; 


as almost realizing the ancient descriptions of the gold- 
en age; as those of a people who enjoy undisturbed 
the blessings of freedom, contentment, innocence, and 
ce. There is good and grave authority, at least, for 
‘saying, that they are very attentive to religious duties, 
particularly observant of the Sabbath, and decently de- 
vout during the performance of divine service; that 
they are uniformly respectful towards their pastors and 
missionaries; chaste in their manners, and free from 
every kind of profanity in their speech; that beggars 
are unknown among them, and the wants of the aged 
and infirm duly supplied by their neighbours end re- 
lations ; that they are strangers to the vice of thieving, 
never needing to use such things as locks or bolts, and 
very generally sleeping with open doors in perfect secu- 
rity. See Lemmius de Lapponi Finmarchie Commenta- 
tio, a work which is held in high estimation for its ac- 
curacy by the northern literati; Acerbi’s T'ravels in 
Sweden and Lapland, where the substance of the last 
mentioned work is contained; Linnzus Lachesis Lap- 
onica, or Tour in Lapland, translated by Dr. Smith; 
aron Von Buch’s Travels through Norway and Lapland ; 
Skioldebrand’s Picturesque Journey to the North Cape ; 
Thomson’s Travels in Sweden ; Wahlenberg’s Introduc- 
tio Geographica to his Flora Lapponica. (q) 

LAR. See Laristan. 

LARCENY, (/alrocinium,) in the law of England, 
signifies theft. It is distinguished into two sorts: sim- 
ple larceny, or plain theft, unaccompanied: with any 
other atrocious circumstance ; and mixed or compound 
larceny, which includes the aggravation’ of a taking 
from one’s house or person. When simple larceny is 
committed, by stealing goods above the value of twelve- 
pence, it is called grand larceny ; when of that value, 
or under, it is pefit larceny. These offences are consi- 
derably distinguished in their punishment, but not 
otherwise. See Blackstone’s' Comment. b. iv.-ch. 17; 
and Jacob’s Law Dict. (z) é 

LARDNER, Naruaniet, Dr., was born at Hawk- 
herst in the county of Kent, on the 6th of Jime 1684; 
«nd was the son of Mr, Richard Lardner, a respectable 
minister among the Protestant dissenters. The place 
where he received his grammatical education cannot 
be ascertained; but, after studying a short time ata 
dissenting academy in London, under the care of 
Dr. Joshua Oldfield, he was sent, in the sixteenth year 
of his age, to prosecute his studies at Utrecht, under 
professors Dr. Uries, Greevius, and Burman. After 
three years residence at Utrecht; he removed to Ley- 
den, where he studied about six months; and returned 
to England in 1703, from which period there are no 
memorials concerning him till the year 1709, when he 
preached his first sermon in the 26th year of his age. 
In 1713, he was engaged as domestic chaplain in the 
house of Lady Treby, widow of Sir George Treby, 
Lord Chief Justice in the Court of Common Pleas; and 
at the same time as tutor to her youngest son, Brindley 
Treby. At the death of this lady in 1721, he seems 
to have been thrown. into considerable perplexity with 
regard to his future plans, having now preached (to 
use his own words) many years without being favour- 
ed with the approbation and choice of any one congre- 
gation ; but, about the year 1723, he was engaged, in 
conjunction with a number of ministers, in carrying on 


history having’ been assi, to his department, he 
came from that time Dieily Bocupied in p ring the 
first part of his admirable work on that sect It 
was not till the year 1729, when he was forty-five years 
of age, that he obtained a settlement among the dissens 
ters, as — one 7 Crutched Friars. In this 
situation, his time was chiefly employed in preparation 
for the pulpit, and in the sooner his rain work 
already mentioned ; but he found leisure, nevertheless, 
to publish several occasional pieces,* which not only 
extended his reputation among the dissenting deno» 
mination, but also attracted the regard of the most dis« 
tinguished characters in the church of*England. In. 
the year 1740, upon the decease of his colleague, Dr. 
William Harris, he was unanimously invited to under= 
take the pastoral charge of the congregation at Crutched 
Friars, in conjunction with some other minister of 
whom they were to make choice ; but, in consequence 
probably of an extreme deafness with which he had 
long been afflicted, and it may be of some other rea. 
sons, he declined taking any share in the pastoral of 
fice and continued to act in the capacity of assistant 
preacher. In the beginning of the year 1745, he re= - 
ceived from the Marischal Col of Aberdeen the des 

ree of doctor in divinity, a mark of respect which, be- 
ing bestowed without. solicitation, he did not think it 
unbecoming in him to accept; and in the following 
year he was appointed one of the corresponding mem« 
bers in London of the Society in Scotland for propa, 
gating Christian Knowledge. In 1751, he resigned the. 
office of morhing ie a at Crutched Friars, chiefly 
in consequence of his increasing deafness, and his ap~ 
plication to the important work in which he was en- 
gaged on the credibility of the Gospel history. This 
invaluable performance was finally completed in 1755, 
the supplement in 1757; and the Jewish and Heathen 
testimonies in 1767. Upon these works the labo» 
rious and learned author had. ey: the. 

rtion of his time during the space of forty-three years. 

n pursuance of the same design, he riext applied him- 
self to give an account of the heretics of the first and 
second centuries, but he did not live to complete his 
intentions, though he left such materials on the subject, 
as formed a posthumous publication of considerable va- 
lue. It is rather remarkable that he experienced very - 
limited encouragement in the prosecution of his literary 
labours ; that few men of the wealthy dissenters pur- 
chased his volumes ; that he incurred loss instead of ‘ac- 
quiring gain by the publication of most of them ; and 
that he finally sold the copy right of the Credibility for 
the sum of £150. In the summer of 1768, he was 
seized with an affection of the lungs, and was removed» 
to Hawkherst, the place of his nativity, where he had 
a small paternal estate, in the hope. that a change of 
air might recruit his strength. He died at this place 
on the 24th day of July, at the advanced age ‘of 85 

ears, retaining all his-faculties (with the exception of 
Kia hearing) to the last in a remarkably perfect degree. 
In consequence of his own particular request, no ser« 
mon was preached on the occasion of his death; but, 
some time after his decease, a stone, with an English 
inscription, was erected to his memory in Bunhill-fields, 
where his remains had been deposited. _ ‘ ‘ 
_ + Dr. Lardner’s mode of life was extremely retired, in 


*- Particularly his “* Vindication of the three Miracles, against Woolston ;” his “* Counsels of Prudence for the use of Young People ;” 


“and his “* Caution against Conformity to this World.” 
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consequence of his extreme deafness, as well as his in- 


pom genom 


literary characters of his own country. He 
was honoured with the friendsh ee 

clergymen of the church of Eng 
peated testi 


, and received re- 
for his character; 


truth, a temperate 


tnd buble statement of his sentiments ; virtues which 


—— of Dr. Lardner; but, 
while they ack pene ple ayer 1 ee 
wriungs, 


the eminent services which his 
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LA T 
creed which a Socrates might haye taught, and almost 
did in fact teach, without any revelation at all,.* 
LARISTAN, is the name:of a small province of Per« 
sia, which stretches along the northern shore of the 
gulf of the same name, from the 55th degree of East 
Longitude to the 58th. Itis bounded by Fars on the 
n west, and Kerman on the north-east. The pro- 
vince is diversified with plains and mountains, It 
is poor and unproductive, and is so extremely arid and 
destitute of water, that the inhabitants are barely enae 
bled to cultivate the date tree, and.a little wheat and 
barley. The coast is in the possession of several pira- 
tical Arab tribes, who reside in small towns and mud 


forts on the shores of the Gulf. Their. sheiks pay a. 


small tribute to the king... é, 
_Lars, the capital of the province, was formerly a mage. 
nificent city, but is now in ruins, It is situated in East 


Long. 52° 45’, and North Lat. 27° 30’, at the foot of 


arange of hills, ina wide plain, covered with palms. It 
contains many elegant buildings ;. and the bazar is said 
to be the noblest structure of the kind in Persia. It is 
built on a much greater scale than that of Shiraz, with 
loftier arches, and of superior workmanshi The 
houses in the town are convenient, and well furnished, 
Each of them has a badgeer and surdab ; the former to 
cool the inner apartments, and the other as a place of 
retirement from the insupportable heats of summer. 


The residence of the khan is in the middle of the town, - 


and is encircled with a strong wall, flanked with towers. 
The ruins of the famous castle of Lars, are still to be 
seen on the summit of a hill, immediately behind the 
town. The principal manufactures of Lars, are muskets 
and cotton cloth; and the ulation is about 12,000. 

The city of Tarem contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 
It stands on a plain on the banks of a salt river, and is 
amean town, consisting of a mud fort, encircled by 
wretched huts, formed of the branches of the date tree, 

The port of Congoon contains about 7000 inhabitants, 
and has an excellent roadstead, See Macdonald Kin- 
neir’s Geog. Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 81. 

LARYNX. See Anatomy, vol. i. p. 827, and vol. 
ii.p. 21.4 

ASSA.. See Tuiset: 

LATAKLAA, the ancient Laodicea, is a sea-port town: 
of Syria, in the pachalic of Tripoli. It stands on the 
moibemp side 8 small peninsula, which runs about 
half a league into the sea, The harbour, which is a sort 
of basin surrounded by a mole, is capable of holding. 
from 26 to 30 vessels; but it is now choked up, This. 

lace carries on a considerable trade in olives and to- 
ote of the last.of which about 20 cargoes are annual. 
ly sent to Damietta, for whichrice is obtained in return. 
Population about 5000, East Long. 35° 44 15’’, and 
North Lat. 35° $2’ 30”. See Volney’s Travels. 

LATHE. See Turnine. 

LATIMER, Huveu,, bish 
son of an honest yeoman at 
shire, and was born about the year 1470. At the age 
of four years, he gave so great proofs of a ready, appre- 
hension, that his parents, having no other son, resolved 
to. educate him for a learned profession ; and at the age 
of fourteen, he went to the university of Cambridge, 
where he applied himself. chiefly to the theological 
studies of those times. Having taken priest’s orders, 
he distinguished himself, at a very early period, by his 


of Worcester, was the - 


edition of the works of Dr. Lardner, in eleven volumes, 8vo. with a life of the author, by the Rev. Andrew Kippis, was - 


published in 178% atid « new edition in five volumes, 4to, has just been printed for T. Hamilton, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Latimer, zeal for the tenets of Popery, and his invectives against 
“y" the principles of the reformers ; but having subsequent- 


ly embraced the Protestant faith, principally through 
the instructions of Thomas Bilney, a devout clergyman 
in the university, he became equally ardent in promo- 
ting the cause of the reformed doctrines. His eminence 
as a preacher, and the exemplary life which he led with 
his friend Bilney, had a very considerable influence in 
spreading the new opinions ; and all the exertions of 
the opposite party were called forth to counteract his 
growing popularity. Doctor West, a of Ely, was 
at length constrained to exercise his authority as dio- 
cesan ; but, being aman of great moderation, he con- 
tented himself with preaching against the heretics, and 
forbidding Latimer to preach in the university. Doc- 
tor Barnes, however, prior of the Augustine Friars, li- 
censed Latimer to preach in the church of his priory, 
which, like most religious houses, was exempt from 

iscopal jurisdiction ; and here, in spite of all the ma- 
chinations of his adversaries, he continued for three 
years to address the most crowded audiences with dis- 
tinguished success and applause.. Even the bishop of 
Ely was frequently observed among his hearers, and 
eandidly acknowledged his excellence as a preacher, 


About this time, King’Henry VIII. desirous to conci- . 


liate the. Pope, had enjoined Wolsey to put the laws in 
execution against heretics ; and Latimer was summon- 
ed, among others, to answer for his avowed sentiments, 
According to some accounts, he consented to subscribe 
the articles which were proposed to him; but others 
affirm, that Wolsey was so pleased with his answers, 
that he dismissed him with a very gentle admonition. 
He had even begun to be in favour at court ; and hav« 
ing preached before his majesty at Windsor, was noti« 
tel with more than usual affability. He was not the 
less resolute in his adherence to the cause of the re- 
formed religion: and had the courage even to write a 
letter to the king, against a proclamation which had been 
issued for probibiting the use of the Bible in the English 

Though his remonstrance, which singularly 


language. 
aad sincerity and openness of his character, pro- 


duced no effect, yet the king, who had before been 


‘pleased with Latimer’s plain and simple manner of ad- 


dress, or who had at the time other ends to serve by 
his aid, received it with the utmost condescension. He 
was afterwards still more firmly established in the royal 
favour by the exertions which he made, in full consist- 
ency with his principles, to support the plea of the 
king’s supremacy. By the friendship of Doctor Butts, 
the king’s physician, and of Cromwell, the prime mi- 
nister, both favourers of the reformation, he was pre- 
sented to the living of West Kingston, in Wiltshire ; 
and, contrary to the advice of his patrons, he resigned 
all attendance at court, to devote himself to the duties 
of his parish. He extended his labours also with great 
diligence into the adjoining parts, wherever he obser- 
ved a deficiency of pastoral instruction ; and was rising 
rapidly in the estimation of all good men in those dis- 
tricts, when his enemies drew up ‘a charge of heresy 
against him, and procured a citation for his appear 
ance before Stokesley, bishop of London. But. this 
step only furthered his promotion ; for while he was 
greatly harrassed in the archiepiscopal court, by fre- 
quent examinations, and crafty interrogatories, and ur- 

ent injunctions, to subscribe their articles, the king, 

aving been privately informed of the treatment to 
which he was subjected, interposed his authority, and 
stopped all proceedings against him. Other accounts 
seem to imply, that he had previously made all the 
submissions which the bishops required ; but in whats 


ever way the matter was settled, he does not appear to 1: 
have fallen in the king’s estimation 3,and, soon after | 
the date of these troubles,*he was promoted to the see 
of Worcester, t h the iufluence of hig, steady 
trons, Cromwell Butts. In this station, he apphed 
himself with all his usual fidelity to the discharge of 
his office ; and proceeded, with as much zeal as the 
state of things would admit, in correcting the 
of Popish superstitions, In 1536, he attended the SeSe 
sion of parliament and convocation, in which the Pro« 
testant influence so far prevailed, as to abolish form out 
of the seven sacraments and to authorise the transla« 
tion of the Bible into English. Returning to his. bie 
shopric, and shunning all concern in.state affairs, he 
occupied himself entirely in the silent discharge of his 
ow yee duties, till the year 1539, when the act of the 
ix Articles was p , which reduced him to the ne« 
cessity of surrendering his office, or his conscience, In« 
stantly he resigned his bishopric, and retired to a pris 
vate situation in the country ; but being obliged to re« 
pair to London, in consequence of a severe bruise, 
which required better medical assistance than his neigh« 
bourhood could supply, he was soon discovered by 
Gardener’s emissaries ; and, upon an allegation of hav« 
ing spoken against the Six Articles, was committed to 
the 'Tower, where he suffered a severe imprisonment 
during the remaining six years of Henry’s reign. Im-« 
mediately after the accession of Edward VI. he reco« 
vered his liberty, and found his old. friends again in 
wer ; but he declined all their proposals to reinstate 
im in his diocese, and took up his residence with Crans 
mer at Lambeth. Here he occupied himself chiefly in 
redressing the grievances of poor s, who flocked 
to him in great numbers ; and assisted in preparing the 
first part of the English Homilies, He seldom failed, 
however, to appear in the pulpit on Sundays ; and, bee 
sides preaching the Lent sermons before his majesty, 
frequently officiated at St. Paul’s cross, and other 
churches in London. . 
_ After the death of Somerset, he withdrew from the 
metropolis, and made use of the king’s licence as a 
general preacher, wherever his services appeared to 
be required. -But, upon the restoration of Popery, at 
the commencement of Mary’s reign, he was once more 
silenced, together with all the Protestant teachers ; and 
in a short time, summoned to London before the ec« 
clesiastical council. _ He had long been persuaded, that, 
sooner or later, he should be called to answer with his 
life for the cause which he had espoused ; and, particu- 
larly, that, in the eye of Bishop Gardener, now prime 
minister, he was marked for proscription. Though 
forewarned of the designs meditati —— him, and 
of the approach of the messenger with the citation from 
court; he was so far from availing himself of the Me 
ortunity to escape, (which, it is, conjectured, would 
have been more agreeable to his enemies, than his ap« 
pearance,) that he instantly made ready to accompany 
the officer, and addressed him in language ‘ex ve 
of the utmost readiness to attend his orders, mes« 
senger, however, acquainted him, that he had no au- 
thority to seize his person ; and merely delivered the 
citation, took his departure without os Latimer 
prepared to obey the summons, pi eeded straight to 
the metropolis; and, on the day after his arrival, pre« 
sented himself to the council, by whom he was loaded 
with reproaches, and committed to the tower. Not- 
withstanding the infirmities of his advanced age, and 
the severity of treatment which he experienced, he 
bore his confinement with the utmost patience, and 
even frequently indulged in his habitual jocularity. 


LAT 
Being denied the benefit of a fire, even in the midst of 
winter, he said one day to t i 


= a wit of some in- 
tention on the part prisoner to effect his escape ; 
and, coming to him in person, required an explanation 
of his words. “* Yea, master, lieutenant,” said Latimer ; 
« for, you look, I think, that I should burn ; but, ex- 
cept you let me have some fire, 1 am like to deceive 
your expectation, for [ am like here to starve for cold.” 
after half an year’s imprisonment, he was 
with Cranmer and Ridley, 
of ing a public disputation with 
Popish divines. At these conferences, 
which were conducted in a most disorderly manner, it 
is observable, that, though Latimer avowed his inten- 
tion to shun argument as of no avail, and to content him- 
self with aires ee mel nw eet thengi 
controversy with more ability an 
his colleagues, who attempted to an- 
swer the ‘citations from the Fathers, in the quibbling 
style of the schoolmen, while the other adhered to the 


ete me teem 4 , and disclaimed all 
Then you are not hrysostome’s faith, nor of St. 

i faith >” said his ts. * I have said,” 
well, and brin 


* The 
rious and of our early literature. 
+ The of the 
taste of the age in he lived. “ Well, I would all men woud! 


peseth all the rest in doing hisoffice? I can tell, for I we 
and harkening that I should name him. There ie ome ant peoeete oil tne etlee, sail te Se nest agent yeaiate and 
, i most diligent preacher of all o' 
out i . 
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LAT 


off his hose and his other array, which, to look into, was Latitude, 
into his shroud, he Lawder. 


very simple; and being stripped i 
seemed as comely a person to them that were there 
r as one s lightly see; and, whereas, in 
clothes he appeared a withered and crooked silly 
old man, he now stood bold upri: as comely a fa< 
ther, as one might lightly behold.” As the ts 
were kindling, he said to his companion in suffering, “ Be 
of comfort, Mr. Ridley, and play the man; we 
this day light such a candle by God’s in 
England, as, [ trust, shall never be put out ;” and as the 
flame embraced his body, he repeatedly cried with 2 
firm voice, “ O Father of heaven, receive my soul !” and’ 
expired in a short time without any appearance of ex< 
treme agony. 

The general character of this venerable person is 
most honourable to the cause which he embraced, 
and presents a worthy pattern to every Christian 
bishop. He was always more attentive to the pur« 
suit of useful knowledge than of curious literature ; 
and, even in his advanced years, was regularly occu- 
pied with his studies many hours before sun rise, both 
in winter and summer. He avoided all interference in 
secular or political-concerns, and devoted himself whol« 
i to the discharge of his office as a christian pastor. 

‘ was a celebrated and popular preacher in his time ; 
and his manner of address in the = is described as 
having been remarkably earnest impressive ; but 
his sermons, which are extant, * though frequently 
marked by the most affecting simplicity, abound too 
much in the low familiarity, and even studied drollery, 


. which suited the taste of that age, and which had their 


origin with so many other deviations from apostolic ex~ 
ample, in the intel ebies church, and darkest pe- 

iods of Christendom.+ See Fox’s Acts and Monuments ; 
pes Ecclesiastical Memoirs ; Wordsworth’s Eecle« 
siastica' 


aphy. (9. 
TAwITObe ose Semasan and Greocrapny. 
LAUDER is a royal burgh of Scotland, in the coune 
ty of Berwick. It is situated on the river Leader, 
which runs into the Tweed below Melrose. The town 
consists principally of one long street, which contains 


throw nvoch light upon the state of morals and society in those times, and are ranked among the most cu- 
bishop's pulpit pleasantry may gratify the curiosity of the reader, and furnish some idea of the 


to their dutie as God hath called them, and then we should have 

i Who is the most diligentest bishop and prelate in all 
him who it is; I know him well. But I think I see you 
er in 
thers; he is never 


is 
he is ever in parish; he keepeth residence at all 


times; ye shall the way; call him when you will, he is ever at home, the diligentest preacher in all 
the phe is” at his plough, no or loytering can hynder him ; he is ever applying his busnyess; ye shall never 
find him idle, 1 warrant you. And his office is to hinder religion, to mayntaine superstition, to set up idolatry, to teach all kynds 
- of popery. He in read as can be wished for to set forth his plough, to devise as many ways as can be to deface and ob- 
scure God's ° Where the devill i« resident, and hath his ‘plough going, there, Away with books, and up with candles! 

the gospel, and up with the light of candles, yea at noon dayes! Where 


Away with and up with beades! Away with the light of 
ho Cea sally, MATRA tay PPVONAG; UY OAM UM oereidn Sod ketry, 


, paynting of images, candles, palmes, ashes, hol 


and new service of men’s inventing !—as though man could invent a better way to honour God with, than God himself hath appoyn' 


Imean. Away with clothing the naked, the 
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@preacher in England as he is. Who is able to tell his diligent 


They are lords, and no labourers ; but.the devil is diligen 


europe 
at his plough, He is no. unpreaching prelate, 
2 


LAU a Cee 


_ Lauder. some good houses, but it has no public buildings des 
—~—" serving of notice,.and no trade, Close by the town, on 


the banks of the Leader, stands Thirlestane Castle, or 
Lauder Fort, a handsome building, which was erected 
by Edward I. of England, and is now one of the seats 
of the Earl of Lauderdale. Lauder unites with Jed- 
burgh, Haddington, Dunbar, and North Berwick, in 
sending a member to parliament. The population of 
the town and parish in 1811 was 336 houses, and 1742 
inhabitants. 

LAUDER, Sir Joun, Lord Fountainhall, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1646, of the family of Lauder of Lau- 
der Tower, of which he afterwards became the repre- 
sentative, He was the eldest son of John Lauder of 
Newington, merchant, and bailie of Edinburgh. Ha- 
ving-early displayed a:predilection for the bar, he went 
abroad to finish his education at Leyden, and, after vi- 
siting Paris, he returned to his‘native country te pre- 
pare himself for the profession he had chosen, and 
passed advocate in 1668. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that his talents as a pleader were of no mean 
character, and that his practice soon became consider- 
able, for he seems to have appeared in causes of im- 
portance not long after he had put on the gown. He 
was one of those fifty advocates, who, disgusted with 
the partiality of the judges at that time composing the 
court of session, and more particularly with their arbi- 
trary endeavours to crush appeals from their sentences 
to the king and parliament, were so spirited as to desert 
the court in a body, in February, 1678 ; and who were, 
in consequence of this determined step, deprived of the 
res of exercising thé functions of their profession. 

e was afterwards restored, along with his companions, 
in January, 1679. Soon after this he had the honour 
of knighthood conferred upon him. Upon the occasion 
of Argyle’s trial for the alleged treasonable interpreta- 
tion of the test, in 1681, Lauder, with seven others of 
his brethren who formed the earl’s counsel, had near- 
ly been subjected to imprisonment by the ‘tyrannical 
Seotch administration of the time, for having, merely 
as an ordinary piece of duty to their client, signed a fa- 
vourable opinion as to the meaning of his expressions. 

In 1685, he was returned to the Scotch parliament 
as member for East Lothian, in which county his fa- 
ther had purchased the estate of Fountainhall; and he 
represented that shire for twenty-two years. When 
James II. made his attempt, in 1686, to pave the way 
for the introduction of popery, by endeavouring to pro- 
cure from his Scottish parliament the repeal of all pe- 
nal Jaws and tests relating to religion, Sir John Lauder 
made a vigorous stand in the house against the royal 
party, and seems to have materially contributed to their 
defeat, in regard to the chief object of their manceuvres. 
He was created a lord of session, under the title of 
Lord Fountainhall, by King William and Queen Mary, 
in 1689. In the same year he had a pension of £100 
Sterling granted to him; and, in 1690, he was made 
one of the lords of justiciary. 

His father, when in his dotage, having married for 
his third wife Margaret Ramsay of Idington, a design- 
ing woman, she had succeeded in persuading him to 
apply for a baronet’s patent from James II. which she 
had also managed, by her clandestine intrigues, and 
without her husband’s knowledge, to get constructed 


in such a manner as to make the title descend to his 


son by her, instead of to his proper heir.’ Lord Foun- 
tainhall, however, raised an action of reduction, and 
obtained its annihilation ; and anotherj-running in the 
proper line, being granted by William amd Mary, he 
soon afterwards succeeded to it. At that period, the 
office of lord advocate was frequently held in conjunc- 
tion with a seat on the bench, This situation was of- 
fered to Fountainhall in 1692, and was refused by him, 
because he was denied permission to prosecute the inhu« 
man perpetrators of the diabolical massacre of Glenco. 

\ He was twice married; first, to Janet, daughter of 
Sir Andrew Ramsay, Lord Abbotshall—and, secondly, 
to a daughter of Anderson of Balram ; and he had a 
numerous family by both these connections, Regular 
circuits having been established in 1707, Fountainhall, 
who by that time found himself too infirm to be equal 
to the fatigue of this additional duty, resigned his jus« 
ticiary gown to Queen Anne, though pressed by her 
majesty to continue to hold it ; and a little time before 
his death, he also resigned his seat as a lord. of session. 
In resigning these offices, he also gave up the salaries 
appended to them. | He died in September 1722... - 

d Fountainhall was most particularly remarkable 
for his uncommon industry and unwearied assiduity, 
and for his devotion to his profession, and accuracy in 
recording its doctrines and precedents. Besides -his 
occupation in the arduous duties of a lawyer and of a 
judge, he devoted much time to writing. Those MSS, 
which exist in his hand, are but a very sinall por« 
tion of those left at his death, as is manifest. from the 
frequent references he makes to numerous volumes, 

a variety of different letters and figures, The children 
of his second marriage being his executors, were too 
young to know the value of these writings, which was 
probably the cause of their being lost. Eight folios 
and three quartos now remain, said to have ann ori- 

inally rescued from a tobacconist’s shop, but which 
fortunately came at last into the Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates, who, in 1759, published from them. the 
two printed folio volumes entitled, Decisions of the Court 
of Session from June 6, 1678, to July 30, 1712, containi 
also the Transactions of the Privy Council, of the Crie 
minal Court, and Court of Exchequer, and interspersed 
with many Historical Facts, and other curious Anecdotes. 
There still remains much unpublished matter, of a his« 
torical nature, scattered through these MSS. which, it 
ishoped, may, at some period be arranged and submit- 
ted to the press, as they display considerable observa- 
tion, and afford much information regarding the politi- 
cal characters and transactions, as well as the manners 
of these interesting times. 

LAUNCESTON. | See Newport. 

LAUSANNE, the Lausonium of the -ancients; is a 
city of Switzerland, and the capital of the Canton de 
Vaud. It is built on three hills, and in ‘the adjoining 
vallies, and is situated 432 feet above the lake of Ge- 
neva, from which it is distant about two miles. One 
of the principal public buildings in Lausanne, is the 
cathedral.- It is a large-Gothic building, situated in 
the highest part of the town, and has a lofty square 
tower, terminating in a small pyramid, with lesser py- 
ramids at each angle. ‘The pores or entrance on the 
south side, contains many finely sculptured figures. 
The interior of the church is very fine.. The south 
window in the transept is circular, and filled with: 


Joyterer from bis cure, but a busy ploughman ; so that among all the prelates, and all the pack of them that have cure, the devill shall go 
for my money ; for he still spied his busyness. Therefore ye unpreaching relates, learne of the devill to be diligent in doing of your 
office. SLearne of tire devill; and if you will not learne of God, nor good men, for shame learne of the devill! Ad erubescentiam vestram 
dico. I speake it for your shame. If you will not learne of God nor good men to be diligent in your office, learne of the ae : 


int. Pawl’s. church, London, 1548. 


vand was enriched with the library. of M. de Quiros, 
ee ae ae we een pre Ned 
professor urch history. 
Maison de Viile, is a large stone building, with an arcade 
below, two stories above, and a small spire in front. 
On the north of the academy is the chateau, which 
the bailiffs inhabited. It was built at the beginning of 


the fifteenth century, by the bishop William de 
lant. The chateau, i wich the abl offices are 
kept, has its upper built of brick, and the lower 


projecting bastions of brick at 


vernment in 1808, and was directed by M. Ducroz, 
a celebrated painter, who spent 32 years at Rome. 
There is a good collection of natural hi and mi- 
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Roman. road, which went 
Vidi to. Ouchy, and Vevay, have also been dis- 
covered. In February 1807, there were found in the 
wood of Vaux, not far from Vidi, a subterraneous 

filled with arms and medals, and contain- 
ing four great amphora:, the remains of marble columns, 
iron and copper pens, silver and copper pins, a bronze 
statue of Diana, and other remains of antiquity. , 

The most interesting promenades at Lausanne, are 
that of Montbenon, at the gate of St. Francois; the 
Si situated on the top of a high eminence, north 

the town, which commands a 


? 


Gibbon, eerie 4 house of M. Dumolin), 
le ae Laps 


in Switzerland, in, the 
Canton of Berne, remarkable for the beauty and gran- 
deur ofits scenery. Lauterbrunnen is commonly visited 
by travellers from Berne. The journey from to 
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the town of Thun is performed in about 3 hours, and as 
there is no carriage road along the banks of the lake, 
travellers sail along the lake to Newhaus, which is ac- 
complished in less than three hours.’ The traveller ar- 
rives at Interlachen, through Unterseen, in less than an 
hour, and he generally ascends to a wooden pavilion, on 
the other side of the Aar, from which there is a charm- 
ing view of Unterseen, the Aar, the lakes of Brienz 
and Thun, and the mi hy summit of the Jungfrau. 
The journey from Interla en to the village of Lau- 
terbrunnen is generally performed in little more than 


two hours in a charabanc, The road passes through 


beautiful orchards and rich green fields, and then en- 
ters the valley of Zweylutschinen, defended on the right 
hand with magnificent and lofty rocks. The valley soon 
separates into two, namely, that of Grindelwald, and 
that of Lauterbrunnen ; the Black Lutschinen running 

h the former, and the White Lutschinen through 
the latter. The valley of Lauterbrunnen is now very 
narrow, and is flanked on both: sides with lofty calca- 
reous rocks, exhibiting the most extraordinary contor- 
tions in their stratification, and generally rising to the 
height of 800 and 900 feet. The rocks of Eisenflue, 
900 feet high, have a village of the same name on their 
summit, and are beautifully covered with wood. The 
singular cylindrical rock of Hunenflue presents at its 
base horizontal strata, while those above are highly 
inclined, and in gone confusion. 

The view up the valley of Lauterbrunnen from the 
village is extremely grand. On the right is seen the Stau- 
bach throwing itself over a rock about 1000 feet high ; 
and a little farther up, on the same side, the fall of the 
Spi ; beyond which, on the same side, is a mag« 
nificent bare wall of rock rising to the height of 900 
feet. In returning in an autumn evening from the fall 
of the Spisbach, the writer of this article had the 
fortune to see the scenery of the valley in all its beauty 
and grandeur. The deep valley, and its precipitous walls 
of rock, were almost involved in total darkness, while 
the red twilight shed a bright hue over the snowy flanks 
ae rx Jungfrau, the rae and the “prea 
which appeared through the extreme opening of the val- 
ley as if they were portions ofa different world. This 
appearance was still more striking at a later hour, when 
Saturn appeared over the Jungfrau, and when the lights 
in the cottages seemed like so many stars on the dark 
declivities of the valley. 

The valley of Lauterbrunnen is about five leagues 
long, and seldom half a league in width. More than 
twenty brooks rush over the rocks which enclose it ; 
and it is probable, that from this cause it has received 
its name, which signifies many springs. The village of 
Lauterbrunnen is situated 715 feet above the lake of 
Thun, and 2450 above the sea. See Juncrrav. 

LAVA. See Voicano. 

LAVATER, Joun Caspar, the celebrated writer on 
physiognomy, was born at Zurich, in Switzerland, on 
the 15th of November, 1741. His father, Henry La- 
vater, was a doctor of medicine, and a member of the 
government of Zurich; a man of a most respectable 
character, of a sound understanding, and great indus- 

, but by no means gifted with any uncommon ta- 


Lauter- 
brunnen 


Lavater. 


lents. His mother | more genius, a very live- 
ly imagination, and an insatiable thirst for knowled 3 
of every descripti Both his parents were remark- 


able for their piety. th, 
In his early youth, Lavater pees to have exhibit« 
ed no indications of superior talents ; on the contrary, 
his progress in learning was extremely slow. His 
rents were exceedingly attentive to his education ; but 
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Lavater. it seems to have been very difficult to fix his mind upon 


any particular study. As he was not permitted to join 
his companions in any of. their youthful sports, he 
Spent a great part of his time in modelling all kinds 
of figures in wax. It is remarkable that, for a long 
period, he was considered as. totally destitute even 
of the most ordinary talent of expressing his thoughts 
by language, and especially of the power of reasonin 

upon any subject ; insomuch that he was often taunte 

by his school-fellows on account of his apparent dulness. 

In the year 1753, he was seized with a dangerous 
illness. During the progress of his recovery, which 
was slow, he amused himself with optical experiments 
and drawing ; and throughout the whole of his sub« 
sequent life, he retained a fondness for these occupa 
tions. In other respects, this illness had a beneficial 
influence upon his disposition. About this time, Wie- 
land, the celebrated poet, came to Zurich, a circum< 
stance which excited considerable sensation in the town: 
Even the boys at school.talked with admiration of the 
man who understood so many languages, whose attain- 
ments in science were so great, and whose powers of 
observation were so wtitivallons Lavater was so much 
engrossed with this subject, that he could think of no- 
thing but Wieland; and although he only saw him 
once, he is said to have fr uently remarked, that 
Wieland’s image was issdelibly impressed upon his 
mind. From this period, he began to display a fond- 
ness for reading. He had recourse to his. father’s li- 
brary, where he perused a variety of books on differ 
ent subjects, but in a desultory manner, and without 
adhering to any regular plan. “He had neither patience 
nor resolution to read any work from beginning to end; 
whatever required laborious study or reflection disgust~ 
edhim. At a later period, he endeavoured, with great 
difficulty, to acquire a habit of steady and regular ap- 
plication, and even made it an inflexible rule never to 
lay down a book which he had; once begun, without 

rusing it to the end, whatever exertion it might cost 
Pim, and however small the entertainment or informa 
tion he might derive from it. 

Having finished his school education, he entered the 
academical gymnasium, or humanity college, in the year 
1758. Here he formed an intimate friendship with the 
two brothers, Henry and Felix Hess, and Henry Fuess- 
li, who were his fellow students of theology. Bod- 
mer and Breitinger, who were at that time the most 
distinguished professors at the gymnasium, did not 
fail to perceive the characteristic excellencies of La« 
vater’s understanding ; and they paid. particular atten- 
tion to him. and his. friends, Bodmer especially devot~ 
ed much of his time to them 3 a circumstance which is 
supposed: to have had considerable influence on the 
poetical talents.of Lavater. In the year 1759, he at. 
tended the philosophical. lectures; ‘and towards the 
end of that year, he was admitted into.the theological. 
class. His attention was now almost exclusively de- 
voted to the study of divinity. About this time, too, he 
composed many devotional ms ; some of which were 
afterwards. inserted in his Collection of Spiritual Songs. 


In the year 1762, having completed his theological, 


studies, he entered into the ministry. About this time 
@ circumstance occurred, which at once. developed the 
characteristic energy of his mind, and laid: the foun. 
dation of that celebrity which he afterwards enjoyed: 
Layater.and his friend. 


mitted 7 aasing magistrate in one of the bailiwicks. 
of Zurich. But although. the complaints.of his con-. 
duct became daily louder, and his guilt more evident;. 
yet.it seemed difficult to obtain redress, as the burgo.. 


; Henry-Fuessli (the celebrated: 
painter) had heard much of the acts.of injustice com-. 


master of Zurich was his father-in-law. Lavater and 
his friend first addressed an anonymoys letter to the 
unjust magistrate, containirit.a list of his offences, and 
threatening a public accusation, unless he gave imme- 
diate sntiafaction to those whom he had plundered. No 
notice having been taken of this letter, the two friends 
made their complaint public, in a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Unjust Magistrate, or the Complaint of a Pa- 
triot,” which was printed and introduced into the houses 
of the principal members of the government. The 
business was at length taken up by the council at Zu. 
rich; a rigorous inquiry was instituted ; and the av-~ 
thors of the complaint were called upon to make them- 
selves known. vater and Fuessli immediately step- 

forward, and boldly avowed what they had written. 


he magistrate, however, did not choose to await the » 


issue of the inquiry; but thought it prudent to ab- 

scond. The result of the investigation was such, as 

did equal credit to the patriotic exertions of the com. 

iners, and to the impartial administration of justice 

y the council of Zurich. The unjustly acquired pro- 

perty was restored, and the grail magistrate con- 
demned to a suitable punishment. 


With a view to his improvement, Lavater now un- 


dertook a journey through a great part of Germany ;. 
during which he had ve. <pidameln of visiting sik 
conversing with many individuals of the highest emi- 
nence in literature, and of making many observations. 
on the characters of men. After being absent about 
a year, he returned to his native country in 1764. Alu 
though he had at this time no living in the church, yet 
he preached often ; and the style and form of his ser. 
mons, though new, were much admired. His delivery 
was warm and energetic, and he possessed great clear- 
ness in the exposition of scriptural truths. In the 
year 1766, he married Anna Schinz, the daughter of 
a respectable merchant in Zurich. In 1769, he was. 
appointed pastor of the Orphan's Church ; a situation 
which gave him an opportunity, which he always. 
sought, of being useful, and of doing good. Here, too, 
he improved that talent for communicating instruction 
to children, which he afterwards brought to such per- 
fection. : : 

From an early period of his life, Lavater had been 
accustomed to observe, with. particular attention, the 


varieties of form in the human countenance, and to. - 


make drawings of such features as appeared to him to 
indicate any peculiarity of character. The more he 
observed, od more was he confirmed in his belief, that 
the essential qualities of the mind of every man were 
sensibly pourtrayed in the conformation of his whole 
body, especially of his head and face. The result of 


these observations induced him to. think, that it might | 


be possible to discover some certain principles upon 
this subject, which might be. systematically arranged 
in the form of a science. He both corres ed and 
conversed upon this.subject with his.friend Dr Zimmner« 


mann; and in spite of his oe and those of — 


other learned men, Lavater still continued to be per- 
suaded of the truth of his favourite theory. The’ prin« 
ciples from which he set out are to be found ina small 
work, published: by Zimmermann in 1772, entitled, 
“ John Caspar Lavater on Physiognomy,” being the 
fitst publication which appeared upon the sub. 

The first volume of his great work on Physiognomy 
was published in.1775, unio) the title of « Fragments,” 
which was soon followed by three other volumes, This 
work, which contains a: great many curious and interes 
esting observations, exhibits much delicate feeling, and 
refined, though fanciful reasoning, was read with great 
avidity ; and the theory of Lavater, although now al« 
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consigned to oblivion, became a fashionable study, 
among the learned and the unlearned, t the 


to have totally overlooked those 
circumstances which were most calculated to give his 
even the ap of ie science. He 


such 
Lea wanna we and nose ; 
might been, perhaps, better warranted in form~ 
conelusions respecting the acquired dispositions, 
feelings, and the passions of the individual. But 
this work must be considered as the produc- 
tion of a fanciful, rather than of a scientific mind, it 


isitely finished, and singular] ive. It may 
ee oe observe, that the aera repeater evn of 
Lavater’s Physiognomy, from which the English ver- 
sion was ‘Was not a mere translation from the ori- 
ginal German work, but, in many respects, a new trea- 
S vennuiatsiamiordhwoyeend revised by Lavater 
himeelf. An abri t of the work, in four volumes 
Svo. was published by Armbruster (1783-1786), which, 
ing to , contains, in a ve form, 
the whole essence of the large edition. 

In the year 1778, Lavater was i dean of 
St. Peter's church, which considerably enlarged his 
sphere of exertion. From this period he continued 
to publish numerous works, which were calculated to 
promote the knowledge, and advance the interests of 
religion. Having translated Bonnet's Inquiry into the 
Evidences of Christianity, he had the imprudence to 
dedicate the book to the celebrated Jewish phi , 
Moses Mendelssohn, with a chal manatees 
it icly, or to bis conviction of the truth of 
‘wargames, cpeativaais the Christian faith. Men- 
r answered in a style at once modest and man- 
'y; and Lavater afterwards repented of the step he 
had taken, and in public, that his zeal 
had led him the bounds of discretion. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution, La- 


in of reli- 
gion, of morals, and of social order, he lou 
claimed his abhorrence of the enormities which it oc- 
casioned, and strove to avert the nen nm im- 
pended over his native country. During the revolu- 
ti scenes which ensued in Switzerland, he pre- 
oma the character of a sincere and zealous pa- 
triot. He endeavoured to infuse a spirit of moderation 
into — and ae ceased onal his ao 
freely boldly, against all manner of oppression an 
injustice. His conduct, indeed, gave umbrage to the 
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members of the Helvetic Directory, and he became a Lavoisier. 
rtation, by which the ree “"\""” 
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victim to that system of depo 
volutionary faction endeavoured to rid’ themselves of 
all those who ventured 'to call their measures in ques- 
tion. The sentence against him, however, was after- 
wards recalled, and he was set at liberty. At the 
storming of the city of Zurich bam French army un- 
der Massena, in 1799, Lavater the misfortune to’ 
receive a ~ me in the breast. The wound was not 
considered , although he was obli to con 
fine himself to bed, and suffered great pai abv 
exerted himself, however, beyond his strength, in re- 
ligious and charitable duties, before his wound was - 
completely cured, he brought on a train of dangerous 
symptoms, which at length terminated his life, on the 
2d of January, 1801, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The character of Lavater was in the highest degree 
amiable ; he was a zealous and upright patriot—an ac- 
tive and conscientious minister of rigiomend a man 
of the most genuine benevolence. His moral conduct 
was, every occasion, most exemplary; and his 
whole life was t in unwearied efforts to promote 
the happiness of mankind. His virtues, indeed, seem 
to have contributed more than his talents towards ele« 
vating him to that height in the scale of celebrity which 
he held during his life. So great was his popularity at 
Zurich, that, in his walks, the people frequently flock- 
ed around him, and kissed his hand in token of their 
respect. 

We have already alluded to some of the works of 
Lavater. Among these, his physiognomical publica- 
tions enjoyed a very extensive, ceoagh epikecnersl cele~ 
brity. His other works, chiefly on religious subjects, 
are very numerous ; and some of them were extremel 

lar in their day, though now little read’ His 
sre was not very extensive—his powers of rea- 
soning by no means remarkable—and, in all his pro- 
ductions, he seems to give full scope to the play of his 
fancy, and to revel in the regions of enthusiasm. His 
pulpit eloquence, however, was much admired ; for his 
genius seemed better calculated to influence the feel- 
ings of an audience, than to display itself in writings, 
which were destined to be perused and coolly analysed 
in the closet. His Aphorisms on Man have been consi- 
dered as one of the best of his’ miscellaneous publica- 
tions; and his Schweitzerlieder, (Songs of the Swiss, 
and some of his devotional effusions, are still read an 
admired by his countrymen. See Leonard Meister’s 
Beriithmte Zuricher, and Beriithmte Manner Helvetiens, 
1782; K. L. von Haller, Denkmal der Wahrheit auf 
J. K. Lavater; J. K. Lavater’s Lebensbeschreibung von 
seinem Tochtermanne Georg Gessner, 1802, 1808 ; 
Meiner’s Briefe iiber die Schweilz, 2d edit. Berlin, 1788: 
and Jorden’s Lexicon Deutscher Dichter und Prosais- 
ten, (z 
LAVOISIER, Antuony Lawrence, the celebrated 
French chemist, was born at Paris, on the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1743. His father, being in opulent cireumstan- 
ces, gave his son every advantage which a liberal 
education could bestow ; and the genius of Lavoisier 
was directed, at an early period, to the study of the 
physical sciences, which he cultivated with great zeal 
and success. In the year 1764, he drew up a memoir, 
in answer toa question proposed by the French go- 
vertiment, on the best and most economical means of 
lighting the streets of a great city, which obtained for 
him the prize of a gold medal, and was printed at the 
expence of the Academy of Sciences, of which he was 


‘elected a'member on'the 18th of May, 1768. During 


this period, he distinguished himself as the author of 
several Valuable treatises on philosophical subjects, which 
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Lavoisier, were printed in various periodical works. His obser. 


vations on the experiments made with a view to prove 
the possibility of converting water into earth, will be 
found in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1770. ° In 
the course of various journies through different districts 
of France, he found opportunities of collecting copious 
materials for the mineralogy of that kingdom, which ser- 
ved as the foundation of a work on the revolutions of the 
globe, and the formation of the strata of the earth, of 
which he gave interesting sketches in the Memoirs of 
the French Academy for 1772 and 1787, 

The brilliant discoveries in chemical science which 
were made, about this period, particularly by the Bri- 
tish philosophers, attracted the attention of Lavoisier, 
who seems to have been fully aware of the great im- 
portance of these discoveries in the further prosecution 
of physical research. | Iny-his Opuscules Chymiques, 
which were published in 1774, heexhibited a clear and 
elegant view of the history sof pneumatic chemistry, 
along with some ingenious and accurate experiments of 
his own. In the year 1778, he entered into an exami« 
nation of Dr. Priestley’s dephlogisticated air, and pub- 
lished his proofs that this substance is a constituent 
principle of all acids ; and to this principle, therefore, 
he gave the name of oxygen. This was the first great 
step in his progress towards a new system of chemical 
science. He next proceeded to make experiments on 
the production of water, by burning oxygen gas with 
hydrogen gas, and on its decomposition into the same 
elements; and he at length completed his system, by 
his theories of combustion and oxydation, his analysis 
of atmospherical air, his doctrine of caloric, &c. In 
the year 1789, he published his Elemens de Ch mie, a 
a which has been much admired as a model of sci« 
entific composition. In these elements, the author com- 
pletely overthrew the previous theory of Stahl ; and, 
by a beautiful chain of logical reasoning, established 
one more consistent with the recent discoveries. The 
system of Lavoisier, however, was not received with. 
out opposition ; but its merit has at length been gene- 
rally acknowledged, and its principles were ultimately 
adopted by the most. eminent chemists of France and 
Great Britain. In order to complete the revolution in 
chemical science, Lavoisier and his associates invented 
anew nomenclature, which, after a violent controver- 
sy, has been pretty generally adopted. 

The talents and scientific acquirements of Lavoisier, 
pointed him out, upon several occasions, as a person 
whose services might be employed for the benefit of the 
pact In the year 1776, he was engaged by that en- 

ightened minister, Turgot, to superintend the manu- 
facture of gunpowder ; and his chemical investigations 
of the proper mode of preparing this article, were so 
successful, that he increased its explosive force by one- 
fourth ; while, by reforming the existing regulations 
with regard to the collection of materials for the manu- 
facture, he quintupled the produce. To the sciences, 
arts, and manufactures, he rendered many other most 
important services, both in a public and private capa- 
city. Having been appointed to the office of treasurer 
to the academy, he introduced order into the accounts, 
and economy into, the expenditure. He was a most 


he allotted a track of 240 arpents of land, on his estate 
in the Vendomais, for the purpose of experimental farm- 
ing. He was consulted hy the National Convention 


with regard to the best method of manufacturing as. 


signais, and of securing them against forgery. Having ™ 


been invited by a committet.of the Constituent Assem« 
bly, in 1791, to draw up a plan for ren@éring more 
simple the collection of the taxes, he produced a most 
posses on on the various productions of the coun- 

» and their consumption, which was afterwards printa 
a by order of the assembly, under the title of Rich. 
esses territoriales dela France. After having been one 
of the administrators of the Caisse D' Escom ie, he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the national 
treasury ; and into this department he introduced the 
greatest order and regularity. 

A life thus spent in the ‘cultivation of science, and 
talents thus actively and beneficially devoted to the ser« 
vice of his countr , ought to have secured for Lavoisier. 
the lasting esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the quiet 
enjoyment of that reputation which he had so well me« 
rited by his exertions, But he had the misfortune to 
live during a period, when talents, however eminent, 
and virtues, however conspicuous, were insufficient to 
pesiect their possessor from the wanton outrages of 
awless power, During the horrors of Robespierre’s 
usurpation, he seems to have in part foreseen the 
y= that awaited him, and used to observe to. La- 

e, that when stript of his property, he was pre» 
— to earn his sabduidies by his labore, His i 
ence, indeed, was his chief crime 3 or that, at least, 
which marked him out as a proper victim to the rapavi« 
ty of the existing rulers. Having been involved in 
charges fabricated against twenty-eight farmers-genea 
ral, Senden capitally condemned. A vain attempt was 
made to touch the compassionate feelings of the tribu« 
nal, by a description of the works, and a reca itulation 
of the merits of Lavoisier. The hearts of ese fero« 
cious instruments of oppression and cruelty were com« 
letely hardened against such an appeal ; and he sufs 
fered on the scaffold, on the 8th of ay 1794. 

Such was the unmerited fate of Lavoisier ; a man no 

less distinguished for the mildness and humanity of his 

rivate character, than for. his scientific attainments, 
Th his person he was tall, and his countenance indicats 
ed genius, intelligence, and benignity. The great in« 
fluence he possessed, on account of his fortune, his tas 
lents, and his situation in the treasury, was continual« 
ly employed in doing good. He was married, in 1771, 
to Marie-Anna-Pierette Paulze, the daughter of a far- 
mer-general ; a lady of pleasing manners, and consi« 
derable talents. and accomplishments. She engraved, 
with her own hand, the co p ites to his last work. 
This lady afterwards: gave her hand to the celebrated 
Count Rumford. pra 

The merit of Lavoisier, as a philosopher, particular. 
ly with regard to the services he rendered to chemical 
science, are’ universal] acknowledged. His own ex- 
periments were generally simple and well chosen, and 
performed with great accuracy ; but his talents were 
most conspicuous in the judicious use he made of the 
discoveries of others, which his enius enabled him to 
reduce into a lucid and doomed: system. In the Me« 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, from 1772 to 1793, 
there are forty papers of his writing, containing many 
valuable observations on. some of the most important 
subjects of physical research, One of the last of his 


philosophical works was a treatise on the perspiration of 


animals, which was first ‘read to the Academy on the 
4th of May, 1791, which contains the result a num~ 
ber of curious experiments, made with great delicacy, 
and highly interesting to the science of physiology. 
See Lalande’s Account of the Life and Writings of Las 
voisier ; Dict. Biog..et Hist. Gen. Biog. Dict. (z) 
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Flew subjects are more comprehensive than that of 
“Ie indeed, in every department of it, 
overloaded : with a mass of com- 
sometimes contradictory, often unintelli- 
commonly futile, and therefore almost always 
to the student, and disregarded by 

ligent practitioner. But, independently of 
monstrous an overgrowth, the main stem and 
of this noble science occupy a large space, 
and to be adequately conceived, would require a 
very ample delineation. Besides the principles com- 
or which ought to be commen, to all law, (we 
the immutable principles of morality and religion,) 


how various and important are the modifications of the 


fi 


lepend !—the 
from whatever causes originating ; the habits and cus- 

ibly grown up among them ; 
i ; the 


ened or less degree of 

ization ; the character of the popular superstitions, 
whether introduced by accident, policy, or imitation ; 
the nature of the government ; the agricultural or com- 
mercial facilities of the country ; and a thousand other 


causes which infinitely diversify the judicial systems of ay, 
different communities. It is not to be expected, there- ———— 


fore, that we should in this place attempt any thing 
like a detail of 80 comprehensive a subject. We must 
eonfine ourselves to such branches of it as appear to be 
of paramount impertance, or of which a detail, as far as 
our limits wili admit, may be the most generally inte- 
resting and useful. We mean to submit, therefore, 1s¢, 
Some observations on law in general ; 2d, An outline of 
the law of nations; 3d, An institute or abstract of A 
law of England ; and, 4th, A similar institute or abstract: 
of the iaw of Scotland. For the judicial establishments 
of other countries, with whose institutions it is less 
necessary we should be intimately: acquainted, we refer 
our readers to what they may find under the different 
correspondent articles of this work. We only here ob-« 
serve, that; with the exception of certain local customs,. 
the laws of Trelarid, and of the various extensive colo« 
nies dependent on Great Britain, are, with a few occa~ 
sional modifications, similar to those of England ; and 
that the enactments of the British Parliament reach 
to every quarter of the empire, either where it is ex 
pressly so provided, or where the general tenor of the 
enactment indicated such to be the intention: of 
the legislature. 


PART I. OF LAW IN GENERAL. 


Law, as applicable to human conduct in general, 
may be defined a rule of mora) action ing from 
a superior having right to command, and di to in- 
to obey. Of this authority on the one 
hand, and obligation to obedience on the other, the 


hepyines, it has proceeded 


bound to obedience, according only as he may 
- the connection of his happiness with the rule, would be 
to make i the measure of submission, and to 
to the blind caprice of inclination, preju- 
ssaiaeeiaeelinmecntion fom te 

ty i the 
Ry eo Sagal a pind apr 


i 


Ff 


telligent and. reflecting, to reconcile the observance of 
them, under some Sevuae circumstances, with the 
i of the individual ; how much oftener to the 
ho, uninstructed by contemplation, or blinded 


selfishness of vice or passion, so frequently in- 
pre- 


of the princi and their 
oe, of the rule. But with re, to 
ot human. institution, this ity to disobe- 

far ome nangsing in question is con 
must be greater. from which they 
proceed, even in their purest state, is ever liable to be 
disturbed by interest or error. There is hazard, there- 
fore, in every instance, that the obligatory principle 
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. no instance be denied, even by the intelli 


pss be absent, whilst, in some, that absence is obvious 
and certain. Hence a perpetual occasion to the igno- 
rant, that is, to the people in general of whom every 
community is com , to question the obligation of 
the laws. The obligations of morality, mdeed, can in 
t and re- 
flecting, without involving a contradiction in their con-- 
ception of the divine nature, since the moral constitu- 


_ tion-ef man, by which he judges of right and wrong, | 


approves and disapproves, proceeds from the same 
ing who has ordained the precepts of morality them- 
selves ; but in laws of iuman institution, such an argu- 
ment for the invariable presence of the obligatory prin- 
ciple, can have no place, and the intelligent must some- 
times unite with the vulgar in regarding the rule as 
wanting the essential characteristic of its authority. 


8. Of what use, then, is a principle which it may be Yet not the 
often difficult to discover, and which is always liable to less real. 


be misunderstood or perverted by those who stand most 
in need of the restraints of law? The principle it- 
self, we answer, is not therefore the less real ; nor is it 
possible to discover any other reasonable foundation on 
which, on the one hand, the authority of him who is- 
sues the rule, and, on the other, the obligation to obe« 
dience of him who is to obey, can be rested. In fact, 
it is for the most part sufficiently obvious, where selfish - 
views of an exclusive interest do not interfere to mis- 
lead the judgment ; and bad must be that system of 
law where it is not in most instances recognizable. 
Yet as it is often found, even where it is sufficiently 
apparent, to be of too fine or distant an application to - 
effect popular control, other sanctions more direct and 
impressive than the mere privation of the good conse- 
quent upon obedience, are commonly superinduced. . 
44 


Law. 


Origin of 

the various 
sorts or spe- 
cies of law. 


First, Reli- 
gion, or the 
divine law, 


natural, 


tevealed, 
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In morality, the reproaches of conscience, and the dis- 
approbation of our species, amounting, in aggravated 
cases, to direct hostility, constitute this sanction; in 
human institutions, it consists in the personal suffering 
of the offender, or the diminution of his estate by 
pecuniary penalties. Where the principle is less ap- 
parent, or peculiarly liable to be misapprehended 
or perverted, such superinduced sanction, it is ob- 
vious, becomes. still more requisite to secure sub- 
mission to the rule. . Yet it were absurd to regard 
this sanction as the test, either of the superior’s right 
to command, or of the inferior’s obligation to obey ; 
since, where the principle in question, that is, the good 
of the inferior, is altogether absent from the rule, or it 
may be his positive hurt plainly contemplated, super- 
induced sanctions, and these of the severest sort, become 
the most indispensably necessary. Whilst, therefore, 
on the one hand, these superadded sanctions are neces- 
sary to secure obedience to the law, there is, on the 
other, no principle but the good of the inferior, by 
which we can measure its legitimate authority.. Un- 
doubtedly, where its enactments are on the whole be- 
neficial, a wise people will, for the sake of the general 
system, yield their obedience, even in those cases where 
their good is obviously not contemplated ; nor, whether 
prospective reasoning be consulted, or the- actual expe- 
rience of nations, will they withhold their submission, 


~until, by an honest and accurate estimate of all the tre- 


mendous consequences of revolution, they plainly per- 
ceive a preponderance of advantage as the result. 

4. From the various relations in which the human 
species is placed, arise various classes or denominations 
of law ; some more, others less general: As, 

First, From the relation in which man stands to the 
Deity, arises religion, or the divine law, comprehending 
those duties which, as a creature variously endowed, he 
owes to the Creator, from whom these endowments 
proceed. Possessing life, reason, moral perception, the 
affections of the heart, and all the other sources of en- 
joyment incident to his condition, he recognises the 
duty of gratitude, as at once founded in natural senti- 
ment, and demanded by its own reasonableness. Pos- 
sessing intelligence, by which he derives a glimpse of 
that infinite wisdom and power which appear to per- 
vade creation, he in-the same manner acknowledges at 
once the sentiment and the duty of adoration. De- 
pendent from day to day for every good he enjoys, and 
conscious of the ennobling influence of communion with 
a Being so holy, so beneficent, so powerful, he feels 
his obligation to prayer, and delights in the exercise of 
it. Perceiving, in fine, that what are usually called the 
evils of life cannot, consistently with the notions of per- 
fection which he is forced from every consideration ‘to 
form of the divine nature, be otherwise regarded than 
as ultimately connected with a scheme of infinite be- 
neficence ; and awaiting, upon grounds of the highest 
reason, an immortality beyond the present existence, 
where the perfect wisdom of that scheme shall be fully 
disclosed, he recognises the duty of resignation, and de- 
rives from the practice of it a support and satisfaction 
infinitely beyond the reach of any philosophical pre- 
cepts unconnected with that principle. Thus, from the 
various points of relation between man and his Creator, 
may be deduced the various duties of religion, or those 
divine laws which the Deity has made it at once the duty 
and the happiness of all his rational creatures to observe. 

But to these obligations, which are common to ail 
the species, being the duties of mere natural religion, 
the doctrines and duties of revealed religion are to be 
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ner bound to believe and practise. 

Second, From the relation*in which, acpssaking of 
one common nature, the different individuals of the thies, or mo 
species, under whatever government or in whatever re- *! lav 
gion of the globe they may be placed, stand to one an~ 
other, arise the obligations of morality, or ethics. Hence ¥. 
the duty of benevolence, or an affectionate desire of the ’ = 
happiness of all men, prompting us tothe actual perfor =| 
mance of every kind office within our power. Hence 
likewise the obligations of justice, truth, candour, and all 
the-other duties which form the proper subject of the 
moralist. | 

Third, From the relation subsisting between men as Third, Ins 
constituting different nations, communities, or bodies ternational 
politic, is derived international law, or as it is usually wie or law 
though less’ accurately called, the law of nations; of ° ™°™ 
which we are afterwards to treat more at large. 

Fourth,From the relation subsisting between the diffe- Fourth, Ci 
rent individuals who compose one nation, or commu- Yil, or mu- 
nity, arises civil, or municipal law; being that body ™<‘pal laws 
of rules which, issuing from a supreme authority duly 
constituted by national consent, direct or implied, are 
obligatory on each individual alike, for the good of all. * 
Thus, there are as many separate systems of civil or 
municipal law as there are separate and independent 
communities, for no people can exist in a state of union 
without a system, of rules of some sort or another, by 
which their transactions and conduct may be more or 
less regulated and controlled. ; 

5, Each of these general departments, or sorts of Subordinate 
law, may again be divided into distinct subordinate divisions of 
branches, according to the subject or class of circum. &! sort or 
stances to which they more immediately refer. Thus, =—" 
civil law may be divided into political law, which re« 
lates to the principles of the constitution of the state, 
and the rights and duties of the governors and govern- D 
ed relatively to one another ;—into criminal law, which 
refers to the moral conduct of the citizens in cases of © 
such atrocity as are thought to affect the general peace 
and welfare of the community ;— into sacletiaseth law, 
which relates more immediately to the police of reli- 
gion, and the rights of the church and its functionaries ; 


superadded, which, as Christians, we are in like man- Law. 
Second, 


— into civil law, in a restricted sense of the word, or 

those rules which, in contradistinction to ecclesiastical, 

criminal, and other branches of the municipal code, 
a 


refer to contracts, succession, &c,;—into the law of 
process, comprehending the structure of courts of law, ‘ 
and the various modes, adapted to various circum~ 
stances, by which civil suits as well as criminal proce- 
dure must be conducted. And so of the other general 
departments of law. 
6. Like every other science, law has advanced gra- Outline of 
dually to its present state. At first, laws regarded the history 
only great inconveniences and concerns of highest im- °f'™- 
portance. Criminal laws extended only to such crimes i 
as were most dreaded, and in proportion as’ new and 2 
more artful disorders arose, new remedies were applied; i 
whilst civil institutions, properly so called, regulat = 
the public worship of the gods, the distribution of 
lands, marriage, succession. ‘To detail the of : 
law in different countries, and:to trace the ve im- b 
provements which one country derived from another in 
this respect, would be sufficiently interesting and in- 4 
structive. We here sketch only the outline. : i 
7. The earliest of all laws is that of nature, according Law of nae 
to which, men, in their wildest state, originally lived. ture, ) 
As in such a state they had little need of law, so the 
dictates .of nature were comparatively few and simple— 


a mere ray of that moral sentiment and right reason 
which God has intended should, in a more advanced 


stage of the social progress, direct and regulate our 
more frequent intercourse with one another. 
Peau! 8. So far as human regulations, it is scarcely 


to be doubted the first were those domestic rules 

to fore which the father of a family would have occasion to ob- 

serve in the control of it. Nor can these regulations, 

or first principles of human laws, be regarded as unim- 

t, since, in the earliest condition of society, fami- 
ies form so many distinct communities. 

9. When men began to unite in villages and cities, 
these more private regulations would be found inade- 
quate to restrain a more numerous society ; and a body 
_») ofrules, as well as an authority accompanied with great- 
er power than the merely paternal, became necessary. 
Afterwards, when many towns and districts united for 
their common convenience and defence, the judicial re- 
eas necessarily multiplied; and the Supreme 

thority from which they emanated and were to be 
enforced, issued, sooner or later, in the different states 
thus formed, in a Monarchy, an Aristocracy, a Demo- 
cracy, - a compound of two or more of these simpler 


magistracy. 
and 10. The conduct.of the justest and wisest individu- 
als in all their transactions of a public nature, would na- 
rae. turally suggest a rule of behaviour to ‘others, whilst 
evpivers. their counsels and advice would gradually acquire force, 
and be as a general regulation. Thus sages 

and philosophers were the first authors of laws. 
11. Moses, the most ancient of legislators, ordained 


‘o f 
_ 


Moses. 


as we are bound to believe, were dictated to him by the 
Deity himself, commonly denominated the deca/ogue, as 

ing distributed into ten commandments, he insti- 
tuted ceremonial laws for the regulation of their pub- 
lic worship, and political laws for their civil govern- 
ment. 


12. The lawgivers of nations bordering on that of 
the Jews, borrowed many of their institutions from the 
laws of Moses. 

13. Osiris, one of the earliest of the kings of Egypt, 


lands, and the distinction of ranks. He abolished the 
creditor’s right to reduce his insolvent debtor to sla- 
very in acquittance of the debt ; and, to insure a better 
chance of sound decision in the courts of law, he pro- 
hibited the use of rhetorical embellishment in public 


5 4 _ pleadings. : 

Amasis. Amasis annexed the punishment of death to murder, 
* calurnny, and perjury ; and they who, having it in their 
. er to assist a fellow-subject in danger of losing his 
b 3 ife, allowed the fact to take place, became liable tothe 
\ Somepe- This extraordinary people used to t the em- 
iM culias in- — balmed ce of their fathers with their creditors in 
) stitutions © securi of their debts, and if the pledge was not re- 
+ doc howe d some time before their own death, the deepest 
people, | -infirny was incurred.’ They had even a tribunal be- 
fore which they tried men after their death, that the 
: dread of umous omg reson the ae hand, 
and the hope of applause on er, might impel 
hs them to the practice of virtue. Their kings themselves 
* were subjected to certain exclusive regulations ; their 
4 food, in icular, and occupations, were the objects of 
} certain rules, from which they could make no de- 

L Viation without ibility to the laws. 
ot og of 14, In Crete, Minos instituted a community of tables 


and repasts ; he required all the children in the state to 
5 
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several sorts of laws to the Jews. Besides those which, - 


lated the worship of the gods, the distribution of an 
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be brought up together, proscribed idleness and luxury, Law. 
and enjoined the greatest reverence to be paid to the ““V"—"” 
divinity and to the fundamental laws of the state. 

15. Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian lawgiver, also in- Lycurgus of 
stituted, in imitation of Minos, a community of tables Lacedi- 
and a public education of the youth. He established ™™ 
senate which might temper the power of the kings by 
an equipollent authority. He prohibited the use of 
gold and silver money, that by thus obstructing com- 
merce, he might the more effectually encourage the 
military spirit. He forbade the exercise of any of the 
superfluous arts; ordained an equal distribution of the 
lands among the citizens ; and confined agriculture ex- 
clusively to the Helots, that the attention of the citi- 
zens might not thus be withdrawn from their martial 
exercises. He permitted a community of wives, wish- 
ing, as it would seem, to people the state without at 
fording occasion for particular attachments, or the more 
endearing affections, lest the aptitude of the men for 
military occupations might be thereby impaired. . With 
the same martial policy, unhealthy children were order- 
ed to be destroyed; for Lycurgus deemed the man un- 
worthy to live who wds incapable of bearing arms. In 
the same spirit, the youth of both sexes had. their ex- 
ercises of amtisement together, which they performed 
naked, and in public ; and one of the severest punish- 
ments to which the young men were subject, was that 
for inexpert theft—an extraordinary department of edu- 
cation, in which they were carefully trained as the 
means of rendering them enterprising, dexterous, and 
bold. And, finally, to secure these martial institutions 
from all mixture of foreign and less hardy manners, 
eno were strictly prohibited from. settling at 

rta, 

6. Draco, the first lawgiver of Athens, introduced Athenian 
laws of such extraordinary severity that they were said l@wsivers. 
to be written in blood. He visited the most inconsider- P**°° 
able offences with death; and even things inanimate 
did not escape his terrific enactments ; a statue, for 
example, having bruised a citizen by its fall, was 
banished the city. Institutions so ridieulous and dis- 
proportioned to offences, could not long be enforced ; 
accordingly they enjoyed not the same immortali- 
ty to which the enactments of other early legislators 
were destined, being quickly superseded by the milder 
and more equitable institutions of Solon. 

This celebrated Jawgiver had no difficulty in cancel- 
ling the institutions of Draco, which had necessarily 
become altogether unpopular. The law against mur- 
der was almost the only part of this sanguinary code 
which was retained; and every punishment was pro- 
portioned to the crime to which it was annexed. | He 
made no law against parricide, because such a crime, 
he said, was so horrible, that he would not, even by 
the mention of it, have his countrymen op aps human 
nature capable of it. They who died in the service of 
the state were ordered to be buried with great pomp, 
and their families were maintained at the public ex- 
pence ; and such as refused to bear arms in defence of 
their country were declared infamous. The institutions 
regarding marriage were improved ; the childless were 

rmitted to dispose of their estates as they pleased ; 
and the adulterer was thought a fit object for capital 
punishment. The associate of lewdness and debauchery 
was prohibited from speaking in public; «‘ for,” said 
Solon, “aman who has no shame is not capable to be 
entrusted with the people.” To speak ill of the dead, 
as well as of the living, was declared a crime ; nor was 
the character of the worthy, even after their decease, . 
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thought undeserving of the protection of the laws. It 
was the great purpose of Solon to protect the poorer 
citizens against the’ power and influence of the rich; 
and by dividing the whole body of the Athenians into 
separate classes, the last of which, consisting of the or« 
dinary citizens, being permitted to speak and vote in 
the assemblies, though not to participate in the offices 
and honours of their superiors, he conferred upon them 
a privilege which,. considerable even from the first, 
came at last (what he probably did not intend) to con« 
troul all the affairs of government, and rendered the 
people masters of the republic. He reformed also the 
Areopagus, increased the authority of the. members, 
echoed | them in particular to inquire yearly how 
every citizen maintained himself, and to punish such 
as, living in idleness, were not serviceable to the state 
by the exercise of some honourable or lucrative em- 
ployment. These celebrated laws were engraved on 
public tablets, and that the Athenians might the better 
retain them on their memory, they were written in 
verse. 
17. Romulus'and Numa Pompilius appear to have 
of kome, been the first legislators among the Romans who de- 
and pro- serve any notice. And yet so rude and uninstructed 
Gress of law was that people for a long period after their authentic 
- "pinins history commences, that it was not till about the year 
_ 300 of the city, that they appear to have had any write 
ten laws. About that time the discontents of the: ple- 
beians having risen to a great height on account of the 
arbitrary proceedings of their superiors, they justly 
conceived that a written body of law, duly promulgated, 
‘would be the surest means of controlling their oppres- 
sors, and securing their own protection. Accordingly 
after long and violent struggles they succeeded : depu- 

ties were sent to Athens and other Grecian states to 
collect the laws of Solon and of other renowned legis- 
lators, upon whose return ten persons, called Decem- 
viri, were chosen from the senate to select and arrange 
the most appropriate of the institutions thus: collected. 
The celebrated law of the Twelve Tables was the re« 
sult, of which Cicero, De Orat. i. 44, observes, omnibus 
omnium philosophorum bibliothecis anteponendam. No» 
thing now remains of this collection of laws but frag- 
ments scattered in different ancient authors, and chie ly 
in the writings of Cicero, but there is little doubt that 
it served, if not as the root, at least as the stem from 
which that immense variety of Roman laws’afterwards 
‘sprung, which was destined to become the rule of civil 
conduct to so many subject nations, and ultimately to 
mingle itself, more or less, with the municipal code of 
every nation of modern Europe. 

It were idle to select here any part of so great a body 
of institutions as more curious and important than ano- 
ther, of which the whole has been properly denomi- 
nated, a written collection of human reason a plicable 
to almost all the relations of eivil life. We shall only 
observe, that under several successive emperors abridg- 
ed digests were made of it, and particularly under Jus» 
tinian, whose collection, known by the title of the Cor. 

CorpusJuris PUS Juris Civilis, (See art. Crvin Law,) is the latest 
of Justi- and by far the fullest and most valuable that has come 
nian, down to modern times. 

Modern na- 18. The northern nations who over-ran the Roman 
tions of Eu- territories, naturally introduced their own rude institus 
Feudal _‘ tions into their new conquests, and particularly thefeudal 
institutions, Tegulations, so well adapted to the views ofa warlike 

ple anxious to retain permanent possession of their sets 
tlements, It is probable that the Roman jurisprudence, 
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which had so long flourished in Italy and some other Law. 

countries, and had begun to take root in almost all'the —— 

other districts of Europe, was.never entirely supplanted 

by the customs and laws of the barbarians; and when 

the revival of letters brought to light the high degree 

of refinement to which the Roman people had attained, 

their civil institutions naturally claimed a pre-eminent 

attention. The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi  ~ 

(if indeed that or any part of Justinian’s Collection 

ever entirely disappeared ;) the importance of the 

science of which it treated ; the beauty and excellence 

of its dictates, being the result of the reason acting upon 

the experience of the most civilized nation which the 

world had hitherto produced; the easy sadaptation of _ q 

the greater part of it to modern circumstances ; all con- 5 

tributed to recommend it to the attention of princes and ed with law 

legislators. It came therefore to be adopted in some of Rome. 

countries as the great body of their common law ; in 

others, it was only partially received, according as its in- 

stitutions corresponded with the native customs of the ' 

people ; whilst in all, its maxims were more or less ex« 

tensively incorporated with their own proper institutions, ; 
19. The various systems of jurisprudence which thus Variety and 
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gait 


grew up in modern Europe, compounded of the ‘iversity of” 
original laws and castienaae the mines ae who joode as 
supplanted the Roman. greatness, .and partly of the i¥ 
more refined institutions of that people, forma suffi« “ 
ciently: extensive branch of study. Fortunately: it is to ; 

the general student:more curious than useful. A know« : 
ledge of the laws of our own country, aided by some 3 
acquaintance ‘with such foreign institutions only_as are ae 
of acknowledged excellence, or of: the nearest atinity to — 
our own, constitutes an object of paramount: i Cdlictal obt 


tance. Without, therefore, attempting any detail of ; 

that nature, we shall here content ourselves with bring- applicable 

ing together a few observations applicable to:all systems to all sys- 
tems. 


of law collectively. fe 
20. (1.) We have said, that the ee of law is 1. Subordi- 
ultimately grounded in its reference to good of those ate institu- 
whom it is intended to control. In like manner, the tionsmustbe 
obligatory force of any inferior law may. be: considered Ss yeurd 
as more immediately derived from that which is Supe- derive their 
rior to it. Thus, with regard to families, corporations, authority 
and other subordinate societies, we can prescribe no- from, others 
thing which is contrary to the law of the state of which ‘hat are 
they make-a part ; the municipal law of each particu. 10" 8° 
lar state must prescribe nothing contrary to the law of 
nations; and this law must, in its turn, be consistent 
with those essential principles of morality and religion 
which the Deity evidently intended. to be obligatory on 
every individual of mankind.. And thus good civil 
laws are nothing else than natural law itself detailed, 
modified, and applied by the sovereign power in a state. _ 
If the inferior law contain any contradiction to the su- 
perior, it must, by the established nature of things its 
self, be ultimately and substantially inconsistent with 
the good of those who are required to obey it; and 
therefore wants, by that contradiction, the proper obli« 
gation of law. Such laws, when their deviation from. 
‘the principles of morals and religion is direct and im« 
mediate, excite detestation, and, in vated cases, ° 
horror. In the edict of proscription against the Prince 
of Orange, Philip II. promises to him who shall kill 
the prince, and to his heirs, 20,000 ecus, with the rank 
of nobility, and that on the word of a king-and as the 
servant of God. Nobility for murder! and its perpe- 
tration enjoined by a servant of God! Here insult 
and outrage is offered to every sentiment of honour, of 
- 4 
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of bigotry could have so entirely stifled in the breast of 
the tyrant who dared to publish the reward 

21. (2-) Nothing should be so dear to a le as 
laws w en intended to be a rampart against i 


substance and safe-guard of a rational liberty, and 
“ee 


The 
Lycurgus created between Lacedemon -and 
states, consists in this—that he has, as a primary 


lomettiey os to yield obedience at the call of the 
aoe: but at Athens, a rich man would go frantic 
to that his conduct depended upon the authority 
of any magistrate.” The first act of the ns on en- 
tering their office was to issue a proclamation in- 
viting citizens to /ove, rather than enjoining them 
to obey the laws, that their submission to them might 


2 ee 


r 


with such a state of ee aa sentiment, 


+ to the climate; the character of the soil ; 
the extent and local situation of the territory ; the man- 


» if not rather a ies of tyranny. Following ra- 

ple of Solon, legislators should > now 

laws only as the oR are fit to receive, not 

in the abstract ; since it is bet- 

together untouched than to or- 

dain laws which will either be imperfectly obeyed, or 

meee and thus the whole body of the 
incur 


'® minately with the rest of the le. It is the law, 
the and not men, who ought to rule. This constitutes the 
. difference between a free and an arbitrary go- 
vernment. “ Law,” says Plutarch, « is queen over 
mortals and immortals.” The edict, 1499, of Louis 

XIE. is a rare instance of imity in a prince 
sessing the absolute dispoal of the ws; “the law 
oe Lo says he, “is to be ed, notwithstanding any 
to the contrary which importunity may elicit 


24. (5.) In the best system of laws some are found 
which-relate to matters beneath the dignity 
al unwise, because, treating of things trifling or 
indidtrent, they lead wies?e arin to regard as trifling 
or indifferent what is essentially important. 
of _ 25. (6.) The style of laws should be simple, de- 
finite, conciee—burdened as little as possible with ex. 
ceptions, limitations, modifications—without subtlety, 
are not a system of dialectics—without 
artifice, becanse their prime intention being to advance 
the public morals, prosperity, and happiness, they 
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—— speak in the purest spirit of innocence and can- Law. 
ur. : 

26. (7.) Perhaps laws ought/always to commence - Presiie 
at once with the enactment. Preambles, originally in- bles impro-* 
troduced no doubt for the justification of the Tegisla- per. 
ture and the satisfaction of the people, are often unsa- 

i + because not containing a sufficiently strong 
and explicit reason for the enactment ; often imperfect, 
because not reaching to the whole of the enactment ; 
always superfluous, because if the law is bad; that is,’ 
contrary to the general welfare, it ought not to be en- 
acted ; if good, there is no occasion for an apology. | 
But if a reason be at any time thought necessary, ei- 
ther in the enactment itself, or in the writings of those 
who are authorised to expound it, that reason ought, 
Ist, to be worthy of the law: A law of Rome de- 
clares, that no blind man shall exercise- the office of 
advocate, because, says the law, he cannot see the de- 
corations of the magistrate—a paltry reason when so 
many better were obvious. 2d, The reason alleged 
should be true: Charles IX. of France was declared 
major at the commencement of his 14th year, in place 
of its termination ; because, says the Chancellor Ho- 
pital, the law respects the begun year as finished, where - 
the acquisition of honours is in question—as if the go- 
vernment of a people included nothing but the honour 
of him who was to govern. Finally, It should be de- 


duced by reasoning from what is real to what is real, 


and not from what is figurative to what is real, or from 
what is real to what is figurative. A law of the Lom. 
bards, 1. ii. tit. 87. prohibits every woman from marry- 
ing who turns nun; “ for,” says this law, “ if the 
man who, by the ceremony of the ring, has merely 
contracted, without consummating, a marriage, cannot 
without a crime marry any other woman than her with 
whom he has contracted, a fortiore she who has become 
the spouse of God, cannot.” 

27. (8.) Laws, to be obeyed, must be known. Hence 8. Promul= 
the absurdity, once so prevalent in some countries of gation of 
Europe, of expressing laws in a language of which the laws. 
eannio- dae ignorant. The English acts of parliament 
were at one time written in Latin, at another in French 
—a proceeding equivalent to a concealment of the very 
rules to which obedience was required. Among some 
nations of early antiquity, laws were composed in verse 
and sung to popular airs, that they might be the more 
generally known as well as easily retained on the me- 
mory. The Athenians engraved their laws on plates 
of brass, which they fixed up in’ public places; and, 
among the Romans, to commit to memory the Twelve 
Tables was an indispensable branch of the education of 
children. 

28. (9.) The Jaws which are borrowed from other 9. A jaw, 
countries, ‘sometimes appear to be the same with those equitable 
of the countries from which they have been derived, in one’ 
when, in truth, they are materially different. The try, 
Greeks and Romans punished the receiver of stolen ——- 
goods with the same pains as the thief himself, and some Senin: 
modern nations follow the example. In the former grafted into 
case, this state of the law was just, in the latter it is the code of 
otherwise; for among the Greeks and Romans, a pe- another. 
cuniary penalty was the only punishment of theft, and 
it -is just that man concerned in occasioning da- 
mage to another, should be obliged to repair it; but in 
England, in Scotland, and in France; (at least before the 
Revolution, ) the thief being punish with death, it is 
impossible in most instances,’ without confounding 
crimes, to punish the receiver- with the same severity. 

The receiver may often be altogether ignorant of the 
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Law. particular theft in question—the thief himself never 
can. The receiver it is true, by his very trade, en- 
courages, generally, the commission of the crime, and 
often renders the conviction of the criminal more diffi- 
cult ; but it is the ¢hief’ who has committed the crime ; 
all is passive on the part of the receiver, the thief is 
active; the latter must have overcome greater obstacles 
before he could arrive at such a point of guilt, and ac- 
quired greater boldness in the commission of crimes. 

10. Pervad- 29. (10.) There is a principle, capable of being re- 
ing princi- duced to considerable precision, which will serveias a 
ple of <a general rule for estimating the merits of the criminal 
—_ eg code of a people. A capital excellence in such a code, 
to adapt Consists in the punishment being drawn from the pe- 
punishment Culiar nature of the crime committed, and a corres- 
to nature of pondent defect in a deviation from this principle. .No- 
offence thing can tend more to connect the idea of punishment 
with guilt, as well in the bueast of him who is about 
to commit the crime, as of them who are witnesses of 
his punishment, whilst also it naturally conducts to a 
just proportion between the punishment and _ the of- 
fence. Upon this principle Montesquieu * has sketched 
the outline of a criminal code. 


Outline by _ “ There are,” says‘ he, ‘ four sorts of crimes; the 
Montes. _ first sort offend against religion; the second, against 
quieu on ~~ manners; the third, the peace of society ; and the fourth, 
this prin- the security of the citizens. The punishments proper - 
ple to each of these sorts of crimes, should be derived from 
the nature of each. 
Applica- ‘ The class of crimes which relate to religion, should 
tion of ptin- comprise such only as directly attack it, as are all cases 
prota of of simple sacrilege +; for crimes which disturb merely 


1. Against the exercise of religion, belong to the class either of 
xeligion. those against the public peace, or the security of the 
citizens. That the punishment of these acts of simple 
sacrilege may be derived from the nature of the thing, 
it ought to consist in depriving the guilty person of all 
the advantages which the national religion confers ; 
such as exclusion from places of public worship, ex- 
communication, &¢c. In matters relating to the pub- 
lic peace, or the security of the citizens, acts, though 
_ of a less open or direct nature, may be the proper sub- 
ject of human justice ; but in matters relating to the 
Divinity, where there is no public act, there is no 
ground for accusation. _ In that case, the matter is sole- 
ly between God and his creature; and to God alone 
it then belongs to make the measure and the time of his 
vengeance. But if, confounding the nature of things, 
the magistrate is industrious to detect such private de- 
viations from the national standard, { he introduces an 
inquisition which is not only unnecessary but highly im- 
politic, and destroys the liberty of the citizens by arming 
against them the united zeal of every timid and every 
intolerant conscience. The evil arises hence, that it is 
deemed necessary to avenge the Deity ;—as if it should 
not be our study rather to honour the Deity than to 
avenge him. Proceeding upon this idea, where shall 
unishments stop? If human laws are to avenge an 
infinite Being, they ought to be regulated by adequate 
notions of his infinitude, not spring from the  imbeci- 
lity, the ignorance, and the caprices.of human na- 
ture. 
2. Against  ‘‘ The second class of crimes, or those.against manners, 
manners, 


“ See Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses, par Jer. Bentham, who has enlarged upon this sketch of Montesquieu. =~ 
+ Les sacrileges simples—by which we suppose. Montesquieu means, all violent. and grossly indecent attacks é 0 
public mind, and adopted as a part of the law of the land, cannot be insulted without 


received religion ; which, being hallowed in the 
insulting the law itself, and the whole body of the people. 
Lee sacrileges cachées. 


one’s self. But we must here keep in view those of- 


‘supplied and explained. by reference to that realim- 
_port ; and even recurrence had to neighbouring insti- 
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are such as violate public ov private decency in the 
mode of gratifying the sensegy The punishment of these 
should in like manner be drawn from the. nature of 
the thing. Deprivation of all those adva' which 
society has connected with purity of manners; shame ; 
necessity of withdrawing from the view of the citizens; 
public infamy ; expulsion from the city, or even from 
the community; in short, the different sorts of punish- 
ment which are properly corrective, should suffice ‘to 
repress the shamelessness of either sex. In truth, such 
offences are less founded in criminality, or an intention 
to injure another, than in forgetfulness or contempt of 


fences which affect manners only,—1stot those crimes 
which, affecting also the security of the citizens, such 
as the abduction of women, and rape, fall properly uns 
der the fourth class. B 

«« The crimes of the third class are those which relate 3. Agai 
to the public peace, And here also the punishment the pu 
ought to refer to the nature of the offence, and be strict- P°*¢ 
ly corrective, as confinement, exile, and such penalties 
as tend to reform unquiet spirits, and bring them back 
to established order, But neither must such offences 
be confounded with those which include a violation of q 
the public security, but must be confined toa simple. * 
breach of police. > 

«« The penalties of the fourth and last class of crimes, 4. Ag: 
or such as offend against the security of the citizens, are the sect 
those which are more strictly denominated punish- of the € 
ments. They arise from a sort of lex talionis, which re- 7S.” 
quires that the society should withdraw its security card to 
from him who has deprived, or endeavoured to deprive, their: 
another of that security. This sort of punishment is sons or ] 
derived from the nature of things, is founded in reason, Petty. 
and has a direct reference to the very principles them-. 
selves of good and evil. A citizen deserves death when 
he has violated the public security so far as to have de- 
prived another of life. But this punishment of death 
ought to be regarded as an extreme remedy for diseased 
society. It may sometimes happen that when the pub- 
lic security with regard to property has been injured, 
there may be reasons for inflicting a capital pain; but 
it were perhaps wiser, and would: certainly be more 
agreeable to the nature of things, if the punishment in 
such cases were commonly confined to the loss of pro- 
perty. But as it usually happens that the property of. : 
others is attacked by those who have none themselves, 
corporal punishment supplies, of necessity, the place’ 
of pecuniary.” j 

30. (11.) As enactments cannot foresee and parti- 11, y, 
cularise every case, it is the business of reason to com- laws to 
pare the facts which are omitted with those which are const 
specified. With the public good in view asthe great pe ; 
rule of decision, the new law should be'compared with P*° 
the old; a strict regard maintained-to the whole tenor ; 
the real spirit and import considered rather than the 
mere terms; the defects and obscurities of expression 


tutions. Yet we must be jealous of an arbitrary exten- 
sion of one case to another, and above all in matters | 
penal, That subtlety which busies itself in drawing 
consequences is contrary to the sentiments of humanity, 


upon the doctrines of the - 
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i ith lis abridge them. Thus forms are every where so nume- Law. 
in favourable cases that a liberal in- rous as to embarrass the operation of the very laws ““\—™ 
terpretation can be allowed; in all others the evil which have established them ; a suit becomes an inhe- 
ritance ; ty remains uncertain; and the parties 
and their heirs are ruined in their endeavours to ascer- 
tain the right. ’ 
83. (14.) After the example of the Athenians, such 14. Revision 
laws should from time to time be carefully collected as of the laws. 
i i are superannuated, contradictory, or u that the 
statute, and national code may thus be purified and diminished, lest 
that contempt which awaits or has already overtaken 
j such laws, should like a gangrene ov those 
of pro are indis- also which pel Sgn ces Yet let this reformae 
The misfortune is, that it is the interest of tion be t with much precaution and solemnity, 
sometimes of the judge, to multiply these that the people may perceive the sacredness of the law, 
5s ea rene eaeemtememame ight which requires so much formality even to correct it. 
as as 
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PART If. OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


Thtroduction. the powers of Europe have made with one another, 
we discover certain ae that have been almost 

1. Eacu nation being considered as a moral being universally adopted by the different powers that have 

of living in a state of nature, the obligations of one nation made treaties on the same subjects. It is similar with 
towards are no more than those of individuals respect to custom—a custom received among the majori-« 

modified and to nations ; and this is what is ty of the powers of Europe, particularly among the 

called the law of nations. It is universal and expe Lethal (when it is not founded upon their particu-~ 

necessary, because all nati Jang aby fl it, and whe- constitutions) is naturally adopted by other powers, 
this natural, as far as it can apply to them ; and, in general, all na- 

and law, is the relation which a hu- tions give a certain d of attention to the customs 

oe as such, to God, to himself, and to admitted by others, it cannot be proved that 

the rest of the species. Henee writers on internation- they have ever been admitted by themselves. Itis 

al law commonly begin with a statement of the obli true, we cannot say as much of express conventions. 

tions arising from these three relations, ora view ofthe It nevertheless often happens, that a treaty made with 

law of nature ; and this law they apply as the rule in a particular power serves as a model for the treaties 

i i the same sort to be made with other powers ; and 

very often what takes place in one nation in virtue of 

treaty, is admitted in others as a custom: so that, in 
many points, the law of nations is founded on treaty in 
law of nature is insufficient, one country, and on custom in another. 

Tt is then the aggregate of the rights and obligations 
nations when they come to have intercourse peep mm a pe ht Hin Se te a 
carry on commerce i rity of them) whether by particular but uniform trea- 

n interest obliges them to soften the rigour of the ties, by tacit convention, or by custom, which forms the 

i positive law of nations. 

4. We find some vestiges of a positive law of nations {1s history, 
among the ancients, particularly among the Greeks and 
Romans ; but it is needless for us to go back so far. 

le The political situation of Europe is so much 

rights and obligations thus since the fifth century in cular; the introduction 

two ive law of the Christian religion, of the hierarchical system, and 

of nations between them. _It is called positive, particu- a}! its other important consequences ; the invention of 
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3, On the example of two nations, all the nations of pomp and luxury; the jealous ambiti powerful 
Peron od oreo Ager my Bren igo Viadee 7 the taultiolitatiods of all So? OF sllignses'; and 
rhe cca! Needy hed the introduction of the custom of sending ambassadors 

j ite ‘whi be ca i Loren iacsits ne aa geenre, fe i 
. positive of nations. there never existed our present of nations, that, in , it is neces- 
such a either oesontan sary to go no farther back than the middle centuries of 
of Europe or even a majority of them. In this sense, the Christian era: and, indeed, on many points, no in- 
i per- formation can be obtained by going farther back than 
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BOOK I. 


Or tue Basts or THE Positive Law or Nations. 


Cuap. 1—~of Treaties. 
1. As sovereign powers acknowledge no legislator 


obligations gyver them but God,they can have no rights and obliga- 
i general. tions between them but such as the divine laws impose. 


But they may add ‘to these primitive obligations, by 
renouncing voluntarily a part of their rights, or takin 
on themselves new obligations, after which they stand 
engaged to do, not to do, or to suffer; what they were 
not absolutely obliged to do, not to do, or to’ suffer, 
The'basis of these new rights and ‘obligations which 
form the positive law of nations, is then the mutual 
_ will of the nations concerned. This will may be decla- 
red by words, gestures, or other marks received as the 
signs of thought, or by: actions from which consent 
may be deduced ; or if may be presumed. For instance, 
what a nation has always done hitherto we may pre- 
. sume it will do for the future. Hence the different 
foundations of the positive law of nations, viz. express 
covenant, tacit: covenant, and custom, 
2. Express covenants made between nation and na- 
tion, are called public covenants, or treaties. 
3. For a covenant to be obligatory, five things are 
necessarily supposed: Jirst, That the parties have 
power to consent. 


tion be possible. 

First, The parties must have power to consent. The 
treaty must have been contracted in the name, and by 
the authority, of the sovereign power... Any thing that 
has been promised by the chief, or his agent, beyond 
the limits of the authority with which the state has 
entrusted him, is, at most, no more than a simple 
promise, which only obliges the person who pro- 
mises to use his endeavours to procure its ratification, 
without binding the state, which, of course, may re- 


fuse such ratification. On the contrary, every thing, 


that has been stipulated by an agent in conformity to 
his full powers, ought to become obligatory on the 
state, from the moment of signing, without even wait- 
ing for the ratification.. However, not to expose astate 
to the errors of a single person, it is now become.a ge- 
neral maxim that. public conventions ‘(but not simple 
military arrangements in time of war) do not become 
obligatory till ratified. The motive of this custom 
' ¢learly proves that the ratification can never be refused 
with justice, except when he who is charged with the 
negotiation, keeping within compass with respect to his 
public full powers, has gone beyond his secret instruc- 
tions, and consequently has rendered himself liable to 
punishment ; or when the other party refuses to ratify. 


: Second, That they have consented, The consent must » 
have been fully and clearly declared, either-by words, ' 
or by signs, to which custom has. attributed the same. 


value. It is totally indifferent as to the obligation, 


whether the words have been actually articulated, or: 


whether they have been committed to writing, Now- 


a-days, however, in order to facilitate the proof, they 


are always committed to writing. The form of the 
treaty is of no consequence: a simple promise, declared 


and accepted, has the force of a treaty between nations » c 
' tutions of the contracting 


as of a contract’ between individuals. ; 
Third, That they have consented freely. ‘The consent 
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Second, That they have consented.. 
Third, That they have consented freely. Fourth, That, 
the consent be mutual. And, Fifth, That the execu-, 


must have been a voluntary act of each contracting 

What has been extorted by physical necessity of 
is not obli , because the party has not consent- 
ed. What has been extorted by moral necessity, that 
is, by the fear of a greater evil, is obligatofy, if the 
violence employed by the other party was just ; but if it 
was unjust, the obligation ceases through default of title 
in him who wants to acquire the right. However, the 
security, liberty, and independence of nations, could not 
subsist, if, in default of'a superior judge, and in default 
of a right to judge in their. own cause, they did not ac- 
knowledge as just (with respect to external effects) all 
violence employed by each other. Therefore, the plea 
of fear cannot be opposed to the validity of treaties be. 
tween nation and nation, except at most in cases where 
the injustice of the violence employed is so manifest as 
not to leave the least doubt. 

Fourth, That the consent be mutual. The consent 
must be mutual, and must be given for the same ob- 
ject. When an error takes place with respect to the 
object of the covenant, it excludes the consent. It is 
of no consequence whether the error be involuntary, or 
owing to the insincerity of the contracting parties, or 
one of them, or to a third person, - ror 

The injury on the contrary that a nation may sus- 

tain from a treaty is not a justifiable reason for such- 
nation to refuse complying with its conditions, It is 
the business of every nation to weigh and consult its 
own interests; and as nothing hinders a nation from. 
acquiring a. right by a covenant with another, and it 
being impossible for any one to determine the degree 
of injury requisite to set a treaty aside, or to judge, in 
an obligatory manner, of the injury. sustained, the se« 
curity and welfare of all nations require that no ist 5 
tion should be admitted which would sap the fo 
tions of all treaties whatever. __ 
__ Fifth, That the execution be possible. The execution 
of the treaty must be physically and morally possible : 
so that if the accomplishment be physically impossible, 
either from the nature of the promise or from cireum- 
stances, or if the accomplishment interferes with the 
interests of a third party, or tends to ruin the nation 
which has promised, the covenant becomes, void, or at 
least ceases to be obligatory... ; 

4, Treaties serve either to confirm toa nation the Of the dif 
rights which belong to it by the law of nature, or a sorts 
change into a positive right what was before a natural % ‘eaties 
one. There are some treaties that are fulfilled at 
once; as treaties of boundary, of exchange, &c. And 
others which can be fulfilled successively only and as 
the occasion presents itself; such as treaties of com« 
merce, alliances, &c. These latter are called treaties 
in a more’‘particular sense, (federa), in opposition to_ 
transitory covenants (pacta (ransitoria). To this may 
be added, that treaties are sometimes miwed, including 
articles of both sorts. ae ins . 

5. Treaties, properly so called, are either personal Treaties 
or real, They are personal when their continuance properly se 
in force depends on the. person of the sovereign om ; a 
with whom they have, been contracted. .They are ,)\),Pon" 
real when their duration depends on the state, ,inde- ‘ 
pendently of the person who contracts i Sopeyeney. 
all treaties between republics must be real. All trea~ 
ties made for a time specified, or for ever, are also 
real. With respect to those which are made for an in« 
definite time, attention must be paid to the terms of the 
treaties themselves, to circumstances, and to. the consti< 
: states, in order to decide to 
which -class they belong. Of late, sufficient care, has , 
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this matter so fully as to leave no 
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but arrangements, 
the fulfilment a article of a treat 
of peace. The custom of i sihjecivend. emis 
the sixteenth century, till it is now become an establish- 
eb boda Sete pi to take on them that 
office guarantees, which, after all, 
are perhaps more frequent than useful. 


Cuar. IL—Of Tacit Covenants, Custom, and Analogy. 
words, or signs which 


what. have the same value as w so tacit consent su 
i i fat the signs substitates for 


i 
a] 


of the party that makes use of 
formed what we call tacit cove- 
as express cove- 
with regard not only to the nature of the obli- 
they produce, but to their irrevocability also. 


ene oF enpaiiean wiih Remeey de. 
to} is of a transitory nature; and 
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{ presents itself; nor 
even if, during whole ages, a nation has to 
_Tepeat such an action ition ever amount 
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that the nation will continue to 


Law 


tions is, a presumption 
act as it hitherto has done as long as it does not de- of Nations. 


clare its intention to the contrary, and as long as cir. 
cumstances do not change. This presumption may be 
founded on a single action, if the action be of a pre- 
sumptive nature. It is naturally. strengthened by time ; 
and a frequent repetition of actions uniformly under. 
taken, grows at last into an established custom. A 
custom does not uently rest on tacit consent, 
-buton the ed will of the party that observes it. 
One nation having a right to presume on the will of 
another, implies ar obligation on the other side to give 
timely notice before it abolishes, or deviates from, a 
custom ; so that no other nation may be induced,. by 
such custom, to take a that might be contrary to 
its interests. This obligation, although imperfect in 
itself, has much weight with nations united by treaties 


of friendship, and is generally acknowl] and ob- 
served by all the powers of Europe. 
8. often forms the basis of decisions in the Anafogy. 


affairs of nations. It is no more than the application 
of what has been determined by the treaty or custom 
in certain cases, to other cases which resemble them, 
and which have not yet been decided. The weight 
and justice of ah eas decision depends, there- 
fore, on the resemblance of the two cases. 


BOOK IL 


Or tue States or Evrore in Generat. 


Cnar. L—Of the States of which Europe is composed. 


1, Upon a view of the states of which Europe is oF the dif. 
composed, we see that there are some which are en- ferent de- 


tirely free and sovereign, and others which, though 


grees of 


they pretend not to an entire sovereignty, ought ne- sovereignty. 


vertheless to be considered as immediate members of 
the society of European nations. For a state to be en- 
tirely free and sovereign, it must govern itself, and 
acknowl no legislative superior but God. Every 
thing which is compatible with this independence, is 
also compatible with. sovereignty, so that mere allian- 
ces of protection, tribute, or v , which a state 


-may contract with another, do not hinder it from con- 


tinuing perfectly sovereign, or from being looked upon 


as occupying its usual place on the great theatre of 
Europe. The limits or s of a state make no- 
thing with respect to its sovereignty ; if it be totally in- 


dependent it is sovereign. All subordinate corps, on 
the. contrary, (whether communities, cities, or pro 
vinces,) which form but a part of a greater one, 
and which, consequently, do not enjoy an entire inde- 
pendence, are mediately by their sovereign 
in all transactions with foreign powers. It may and 
does happen, however, that the different members of 
states acquire a right, not only of governing 

ly in their own internal affairs, but of treating, of 
their own accord, with foreign powers ; provided al- 
ways that they adhere to the restrictions which their 
bonds of union and submission i Members of 
such states have then a right to treat each other, 
and to be treated by other powers, as independent 
states ; and ought to be looked upon.as immediate mem- 
bers of the society of sovereign states. Nevertheless, 
their sovereignty not being entire, the distinction has 
arisen of sovereign and i-sovereign states ; but as 
the law of, nations, with some few restrictions ex- 

At 


Law 
of Nations, 
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Nations of 
Europe, 
how con- 
nected. 
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cepted, applies to the latter in ‘the same manner as to 
the former, they mist both be regarded as the subject 
of the science of the European positive law of nations. 
The number of sovereign and demi-sovereign states in 
Europe has varied at different epochs. Sometimes it 
has been augmented by the division of a state into two 
or more, or by revolutions ending in the independence 
of some hitherto subjected part of a state: at other 
times the number has been diminished by the union 
(often caused by the extinction of families) of many 
states into one. 

2. There was no general connection existing between 
the states of Europe, till the Romans, in endeavouring 
to make themselves masters of the world, had brought 
the greatest part of the European states under their do- 
minion. From that time.there necessarily existed a 


_ sort of connection betweén them ;,and this connection 


was strengthened bythe famopis decree of Caracalla ; 
by the adoption. of the Roman laws; and by the in- 
fluence of the Christian religion, which introduced it- 
self insensibly into almost all the subdued states. After 
the destruction of the empire of the West, the hierar. 
chical system naturally led the several Christian states 
to consider themselves, .in ecclesiastical matters, as un- 
equal members of one great society. . Besides, the im- 
moderate ascendant that the Bishop of Rome had the 
address to obtain, as spiritual chief of the church, and 
his consequent success in elevating the emperor to the 
character of its temporal chief, brought such an acces- 
sion of authority to the latter, that most of the na- 
tions of Europe showed, for some ages, so great a de- 
ference to the emperor, that in many respects Europe 
seemed to form but one society consisting of unequal 
members subject to one sovereign. This order of things 
remained till the different powers, perceiving that their 
rights were violated, and shaking off the yoke of the 
Pope or diminishing his.influence, reduced all the pre- 
rogatives that the emperor enjoyed over the other crown 
ed heads to the mere point of precedence. Since that 
time there has subsisted no such general unequal con- 
nection between the powers of Europe, either in spiritual 
or temporal affairs. An exception might indeed be made, 
with respect to spiritual affairs, of those states which 
still remain attached to the Romish church; but as 
to temporal affairs, every sovereign state enjoys an 
equal degree of independence. However, the resem« 
blance in manners and religion, the intercourse of com- 
merce, the frequency of treaties of all sorts, and the 
ties of blood between sovereigns, have so multiplied 
the relations between each particular state and the rest, 
that one may consider Europe (particularly the Chris- 
tian states of it) as a society of nations and states, each 
of which has its laws, its customs, and its maxims, but 
which it cannot put in execution without observing a 
great deal of delicacy towards the rest of the society. 
There exist, moreover, particular relations between 
some members of this society, which bring them, more 
or less, near to each other. Some states are held to- 
gether by equal connections ; as where several states 
belong to the same sovereign, or where there exists a 
perpetual treaty, in virtue of which a particular sys- 
tem is established between states. The connections 
between others are unequal, such as those existing be- 
tween Catholic states in spiritual matters, or between 
the several members of a compound. state : and there are 
other states which have neither treaties nor commerce 
with each other. In- short, these relations are almost 
as various as are the conditions of the particular states 
-Yelatively to their power and constitutions. 
4. 
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Cuap, I1.—O/ the States of Europe, classed according-to of Nations 
their Dignity, Power, &c. ~ 8 


4 

1, The states of Europe may be distributed into dif. States a 
ferent classes, as great, little, royal, sovereign, demi- Europe ‘ 
sovereign, &c. han may be va 

2. The division of the great states according to their "0%! 
local situation, into northern, southern, eastern, and a 
western powers of Europe, has less to do with law than The mari- 
with politics, and with the particular interests that some. "™*P°"® 
times actuate neighbouring states. But there is ano- 
ther division which, though it depends in some mea« 
sure on the local situation of states, t not to be 2, 
neglected in treating of the law of nations; we mean the 
division into maritime powers, and powers not mari« 
time. It is common enough to call every’ state mari- 
time that is.situatéd on the borders of the sea, and is 
capable of carrying on commerce on that element ; but 
a maritime power, properly speaking, is a power that 
keeps up a fleet of ships of war; and in this accepta. 
tion of the term, there are only Great Britain, the Se« ’ 
ven United Provinces, Spain, Portugal, the Sicilies, _ 
Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, the republic of Venice, 
and, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
France and Russia, which can be called maritime : 
powers. The other powers have either never been 
maritime, or have ceased to be so. But this term, in a 
more restricted sense, is applied to those powers only 
whose principal strength consists in ships of war, or 
whose power by sea has a preponderance over that of 
the other powers on the same element. In this double 
sense, England and the United Provinces have, since 
the end of the seventeenth century, been exclusively dis« 
tinguished by the appellation of the maritime powers.. 


_— -—? 


BOOK III. 


OF THE INTERNAL ConsTITUTION OF A STATE, AS FAR 
ASIT RELATES TO Foreicn Powers AND THEIR Sup~ 
JECTS. : 


Cuapr. 1.—Of the Rights of a Nation with respect to its 
internal Government and Constitution. 


the soverei wer is lodged, not only at present, but °¥® 
che “- sdiopiien with re. ™ene 
spect to the manner in which this. sovereign power is 
to be exercised. Both these depend on the will of 
the state, foreign nations having no right to interfere 
in arrangements which are purely domestic. How-~ 
ever there are some exceptions to this rule, ,In case 
a dispute should arise concerning either of -the points. 
above mentioned, a foreign power may,. frst, Of- 
fer its good offices, and inte them if accepted ; se« 
cond, If called in to the aid/of that of the two. parti 
which has justice on its side, it may act coercively ; 
third, It may have a right, from positive title, to inter~ 
meddle; and fourth, If its own preservation requires it 
to take a part in the quarrel, that consideration overba- 
lances its obligations to either of the parties. These. . 
exceptions, and particularly the two last, have been sd 
extended by the practice of European nations, that no. 
internal dispute of importance can now arise in any of 
them but fereign powers find some pretence to take a 
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™ in it, ‘without looking upon their interference as a 
gtcen, Haaton af the ae of mations 


2. Suppose that the interior troubles of a state come 


ze oO to an open rupture between the sovereign and his sub- 
or 


~ 
ea 


Hew ep ep have: 


a 


wish to drive him from the throne ; or suppose that a 

or territory, subjected to another state, refu- 
Hohe eyrtapt ~ heer wnseeatee dengan itself in, 
dependent ; in ei these cases there are two points 
which must be separated in determining on the conduct 
that foreign powers ought to observe: first, The con- 
duct to be observed towards the old or new sovereign, 
or towards the people who, after having revolted, have 
declared themselves independent; second, The assist- 


jects, and that the whole nation, or part of it, should 


states ; consequently, any — 
w 


the opinions of the two parties should not 
differ with respect to the justice of their cause, it is also 
impossible those against whom succours are di- 


ml pe commonly decides whether he 
i offended shal! dissemble, or at most 
complain of the injury, or whether he shall seek retali- 
ation by violent means. 

.. When a nation acknow expressly or tacitly, 
the independence of the revolted state, or a prince re- 
Memovndepenestate eccapiod, Sixvign powers have 
no longer right to oppose revolution, nor is even 
their acknowledgment of its validity necessary. 


Cusp, IL—Of the different Rights of Sovereignty be- 
ing to the internal Goce s valahion te Yoo 
_ reign 8 and their Subjects. , 


1. The sovereign has right to forbid all foreigners 
tig ae a ee ne en 
1 Npcinemeaylips aap tos yee geo man (rhe 
such passage or entry not be prejudicial to the 
sate. Now-a-days, however, no power in Europe re- 


' fuses, in time of peace, to grant such permission to the 


emgrenel sncther er; nor is it even necessary for 
ch subjects to permission to enter a state and 
a77e San. pmemty into it. Thus then the liberty 
of entry passage may be considered as generally 


established between the powers of Europe; anditis Law 

particularly so among the states of the German empire, of Natwons. 

But as this liberty ought not to become prejudicial to 

the state, every power has reserved to itself the right, 

Jirst, To be informed of the name and quality of every 

foreigner that arrives ; and to this end, passports taken 

at the place from whence a foreigner comes ought to 

be regarded as authentic, provided they have been 

granted by persons having eagauly to grant them, 

such as sovereigns, magistrates, or foreign ministers ; 

second, Each state has a right to keep at a distance all 

suspicious persons ; third, Each state has a right to for« 

bid the entry of foreigners, or foreign merchandises ofa 

certain description, for a time or for ever, as circum- 

stance may require; fourth, The liberty of entry and | 
extends to individuals only. A number of ; 

armed men, before they enter the territory of a foreign 

state, must have an express permission from the sove> 

reign. This takes place also with respect to vessels of 

war entering a port to take shelter under the cannon of 

a fortress, unless this permission has already been grant- 

ed by treaty. 

2. The expences of government ought to be defray- Of the right 
ed by all those who enjoy the protection of the state, of taxing 
bse the rever-1e of af eure is meonieens for a 

¢ purpose, imposts must be raised. oreigner, en- 
joying the protection of the state, cannot, while he re- vile cid 
mains in it, expect to be entirely exempted from im- in the ter- 
posts, Besides, it may be made a condition of his ad. titory. 
mission. He may even be loaded more heavily than the 
native subj of the state, if no treaty between this 
state and his own specifies the contrary. Yet, as far 
as Concerns personal imposts, it is customary not to ex- 
act them from foreigners till they have for some time 
been inhabitants of the state. Imposts on real estates, 
on the contrary, and duties on the and consump- 
tion of merchandises, ought to be paid indiscriminate- 
ly by foreigners‘as well as subjects, unless they can 
prove an exemption. Consequently the tolls that are 
im for the maintenance of institutions of public 
utility, such as turnpike-roads, canals, &c. are collected 
indiscriminately from those who profit from such insti- 
tutions. 


3. One of the most essential rights in the hands of the Of the ju- 
canis is the judiciary power. It extends indiscri- ‘iciay 
inately to all who are in the territory, and the sove- PY 
reign is the source of it. But it must be remem~ 
bered first, That there are persons whose exterritori- 
ality exempts them from this jurisdiction, such as fo- 
reign princes and their ministers, with their retinues ; 
second, That the sovereign sometimes ore to foreign~ 
ers the privilege of being tried by their own judges, 
under the name of consuls, or some other title. 
The tribunals of a state being intended to supersede 
all acts of violence between individuals, foreigners, 
even though they should not live in the territory, are 
obliged to address themselves to these tribunals to ob- 
tain justice against the subjects of the state; and if 
those against whom they proceed should be only tem~ 
porary subjects, they must nevertheless plead at the 
same tribunals, But, on the other hand, the sovereign 
is, to all intents and purposes, obliged to administer 
justice to them as promptly and as impartially as ifthey 
were his own subjects. 
Foreigners have never a right to demand a prefer- 
ence in judicial proceedings, nor have they a right to 
demand judgment by a special court. And if (in ca- 
ses where the competence of the judge is indepesapie) 
the cause has been determined ing to form, anc 
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Law _ the judge is not suspected of having ‘acted contrary to 
of Nations. his uty, the sentence that he has pronounced in the 
. last resort cannot be called in question by any foreign 
power whose subjects may be dissatisfied with the de- 
cision. This principle is justified by the reciprocal ad- 

vantage of nations, 

But a formal refusal of justice, or an‘unusual delay, 
is a violation of the law of nations. And if a foreign 
subject has reason to complain of it, his sovereign may 
not only retaliate, but may make’ use of all the means 
employed by nations when their rights are invaded by 
others. He may make reprisals and even declare war 
to oblige the state, which has thus failed in its duty, to 
make a proportionate satisfaction. ay XE 

Sentences In determining the effect that a sentence pronoun 
pronounced ced in one state may have in other states, it is necessa- 
inonestate, ry to distinguish two points: its execution and its va- 


tah Sere lidity. With respect to the first, no sovereign is posi- 
another, tively obliged to execute in his territory a sentence that 


as been pronounced out of it. Nevertheless, (first, 
The particular connection subsisting between several 
states, and in virtue of which they form a compound 
state, may oblige them to execute reciprocally every 
sentence pronounced by a competent judge. Second, 
Sometimes states enter into reciprocal ungagements by 
treaty, for the oe of executing sentences. Third, 
Friendship and utility often induce a state not to re- 
fuse the execution of a sentence pronounced by a com- 
petent judge, when the usual request has been made 
with an offer of rendering the like service. 

With respect to the validity of a sentence pronoun- 
ced in a foreign territory, if such sentence has been 
pronounced by a judge every way competent, and is 
the result of a trial conducted in the usual mode, ac- 
cording to the laws that ought to serve as a basis for 
the decision, and if the cause has been judged defini- 

> tively, no foreign judge can admit of a second suit on 
the same cause, between the same persons: the sen- 
tence has the same force as the awards of arbitrators 
fixed on by the parties ought to have in a state of na 
ture. 
Right of 5. The end of civil society requires that the sove- 
punishing reign should have a right to forbid actions hurtful to 
crimes com- the state and its members, to award penalties for such 
ae iA actions, apprehend and judge the criminals, and exe- 
sner® cute the sentence pronounced on them. These rights 
collectively taken, together with their necessary concomi- 
tants, form the criminal power. This power extends 
to every one in the territory, whether subject or fo- 
reigner. So that though foreign sovereigns and their 
ministers may not be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
state, yet the sovereign is justifiable in taking such 
measures even against them as are necessary to save the 
state from the dangers into which their crimes would 
otherwise plunge it. 

A sovereign can punish foreigners whether they 
have committed a crime in his dominions, or whether, 
after having committed it in a foreign country, they 
seek shelter in his dominions. In neither case is the 
sovereign perfectly obliged to send them for punish- 
ment to their own country, nor’to the place where the 
crime was committed ; not even supposing they have 

’ been condemned before their escape. According to 
modern custom, to send a criminal back to the place 
where the crime has been committed, is more frequent- 
ly granted on the request of a power who offers to 
render the like service, than’ to send one from ‘the 
place where the crime has been committed’to his own 
country, or to some court of justice of his own ¢oun- 


ie ae . : 


try. This latter is never granted except in virtue of Law 
treaty ; or if it be, the sovergign must haye an extra- of Nation 
ordinary deference for the power that makes. the re- 
quest. 4 ye 
6. On the other hand, the sovereign, owing the pro- Reciprocal 
tection of the state to foreigners as well as to his sub- 2gainst sub- 
jects, is obliged to punish with the same scrupulous. J — ~ 
ness, and with the same rigour, all crimes committed 
against the persons and properties of foreigners living 
in his territories, as he would punish the same. crimes 
if committed against the persons. or properties of his 
own subjects. But with respect. to crimes committed 
out of his territories, the sovereign is not perfectly 
obliged to punish the criminal who seeks*shelter in his 
dominions, nor to execute a sentence pronounced 
against his person or property. However, the general 
good seems to require that those who attack imme- 
diately the safety ofa state, should not go unpunished ; 
and accordingly, in case of requisition, no. sovereign 
refuses directly to take cognizance of such crimes., : 
7. The criminal power being confined to the terri- Confined 
tory, no act of its authority can be exercised in foreign the territe 
countries without violating their rights, -Consequent- 'Y ° the — 
ly neither the pursuit of a criminal by armed men, YS" 
nor a seizure or carrying away by force, nor the con-_ 
ducting of a criminal by an armed force, can take place 
on a foreign territory without ypermission from the 
soverel : # 
8. The right of cancelling a criminal suit, or of par- Right of 
doning the criminal, can be exercised by no sovereign p2tdoning, 
beyond the limits of his territory.. A prince may par- ** &*en 
don a crime committed in his own or a foreign terri- 
tory, but this pardon cannot hinder a foreign sovereign 
from prosecuting the same person, for the same crime, 
when he can seize him. The prince who first-pardon+ 
ed him has no means of hindering the effects of such 
prosecution, but those of intereession; except in cases 
where the manifest innocence of the accused party au« 
thorises coercive means. : 


- BOOK Iv. 


Or TRANSACTIONS WITH ForErGN NaTIONS, AND THE 
RIGHTS THENCE ARISING. is 


Cuap. I.—Of the Liberty and Security of Nations. 


1. A natural consequence of the liberty and inde- sovereign 
pendence of nations is, that every sovereign has a states not 
right to make in his own dominions whatever ar- one to 
rangements he may judge proper for the internal se- Sc"i Oe 
curity of the state; whether it be to return the blow ya} transace 
he has received, or to ward off the one that menaces tions. 
him. So that, provided he has the -authority,’ and 
provided he is not bound down by as € he may 
build or rebuild as many fortresses as he thinks pro- 
per, as well on the frontiers as in the interior of his 
dominions ; he may augment the number of his troops 
and vessels; make treaties of alliance, of subsidy, &c. 
and, in short, do every thing that he thinks ‘necessary 
to enable himself to support a war without being 
obliged to give an aceount of his proceedings to any 
other power whatever. Yet such extraordinary ar« 
maments seldom fail to give umbrage to the neigh- 
bouring powers, and to create suspicions, which-every 
state ought to remove when they are unfounded. For 
this reason policy has introduced the custom of res . 
quiring coup lanliaese concerning armaments of this 


and of gi such as’ it to be satisfactory, 
to —_— epg ageing 

can given with sincerity, and when 
have been asked for in a becoming manner. Very 
a sovereign informs before hand the powers in 
friendship with him, that he finds it necessary to take 
such or such measures of security. It is, in general, 
only when a satisfactory answer cannot be given, that 
a sovereign pleads that independence of nations which 


omers with his giving any at all. z 

. Ona principle established on this custom, it. is un- 
that those powers who take umbrage at the 
i armaments of their neighbours, should 


2, Every state has a natural right to augment its 
ws by the iprovement of its internal 
a 


states. In such case there arises a collision of rights 
which authorises the latter to oppose by alliances, and 
even by force of arms, so dangerous an aggrandize- 
ment. ‘This is still more essential to states which 
form a sort of general society, than to such as are 
situated at a great distance from each other; and this 
ee See Seperr es apnea ioan 
essential principle in political system, to watch 
over and maintain the balance of power in Europe. 
8. In all ages nations have regarded with a jealous 
eye 
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among them. Hence the system for maintaining a 
balance of power among the eastern powers of Eu- 
rope, among those of the west, or those of the north ; 
among the states of Germany, or those of Italy ; among 
the Europeans in America, &c, The same principle 
may be applied to commerce, and more particularly to 
navigation ; but it never can be carried so far as to hin- 
der a state from extending its commerce by lawful means, 
or from augmenting the number of its vessels of war, at 


- least while it does not abuse its power by exercising or 


extending an usurped empire over the seas, 


Law 
of Nations, 
er) 


5, Every free sovereign state has a right to form Richt of 
with other powers whatever treaties pay sk to be. Bictnting 
conducive to its interests, provided such treaties do not tteaties 
violate the rights of another. Foreign powers cannot ®%*™ 


force a treaty upon a free state, nor can the dispose 
of ~ rights by treaties made between Ceamnlbiioe 
is 


iberty is reciprocally acknowledged by all the but often 


powers of Europe, as far as the theory goes ; but, in controlled 
practice, first, Modern history * i examples by more 


of a combination of powers having forced in- 
dependent states to accede, against their will, to treaties 
made by the combination ; and even of their having 
ut such states a the contracting parties without 
eigning to consult before hand. Second, In sur- 


powerful 
States. 


veying the weaker states of Eu we see that they are 


are 
Third, i it s that nations have them- 
selves contracted their of making treaties, by 
treaties they have already with other powers; and 
the demi*sovereign states are subjected to certain laws, 
which sometimes act as restraints on their liberty of 


Cuap. II. Of Commerce. 


1. The commerce carried on with foreign nations o¢ com. 
being one of the most efficacious means of augment» merce in 
Paw peer thir, riches, and power of a nation, it general. 


is of first importance to examine what are the 
rights of nations with respect to it. External commerce, 
that is, the commerce between nation and nation, has 
several branches. It consists in selling the superfluity ; 
in purchasing articles of necessity, as well productions 
as manufactures ; in buying from one nation and selling 
to another ; or in the merchandise from the 
seller to the buyer, to gain ight. 


ly, there exists a sort of general obligation commerce. 


on to carry on commerce with each other. This 

igation, however, is only an imperfect one; it does 
not go to hinder a nation to t its interests in the 
adoption of certain conditions or restrictions in the 
commerce that it finds convenient to carry on. Sup- 
pose even that one nation has, for a long series of 
years, carried on commerce with another, it is not 
obliged to continue so to do, if there are no treaties - 
or agreements which require it. Still less can one na-« 
tion oblige another to trade with it alone. It is per- 
mitted to promise one nation not to trade with such on 
such other nation ; but, this case ry if two na- 
tions think proper to trade with each , a third has » 
no right whatever to hinder it. In this sense, the lis - 
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‘Law -berty of commerce is conformable to perfect natural 
of Nations. right. . 
—yY~” ‘Generally speaking, the commerce of Europe is so 
far free that no nation refuses positively and entirely 
to permit. the subjects of another nation, when even 
there is no treaty existing between them, to trade with 
its possessions, in or out of Europe, or to establish 
themselves in its territory for that purpose. A state 
of war forms here a natural exception. However, as 
Jong as there is no treaty existing, every state retains 
its natural right to lay on such commerce whatever re-« 
striction it pleases. A nation is, then, fully authorised, 
Jirst, To prohibit the entry or exportation of certain mer- 
chandises. Second, To institute customs, and to aug- 
ment them at pleasure. Zhird, To prescribe the 
manner in which, commerce with its dominions shall 
be carried on. Fourth, To point out the places where 
it shall be carried on, or to exempt from it certain 
parts of its dominions. Fifth, To exercise freely its 
sovereign power over the foreigners living in its terri- 
tories. Sixth, To make whatever distinctions between 
the nations with whom it trades it may find condu- 
cive to its interests. 

8. The mere general liberty of trade, such as is 
acknowledged at present in Europe, being too vague 
to secure to a nation all the advantages that it is neces« 
sary it should derive from its commerce, commercial 

owers have been obliged to have recourse to treaties 
for their mutual benefit. _The number of these treaties 
is considerably augmented since the sixteenth century. 
However they may differ in their conditions, they turn 

enerally on these three points: First, On commerce 
in time of peace. Second, On the measures to be pur- 
sued with respect to commerce and commercial subjects 
in case of a rupture between the parties. Third, On 
‘the commerce of the contracting party that may hap- 
pen to remain neuter, while the other contracting par« 
ty is at war with a third power. 

4, With respect to the first-point, the custom is: 
First, To settle, in general, the privileges that the con- 
tracting powers grant reciprocally to their subjects. 
Second, To enter into the particulars of the rights to 
be enjoyed by their subjects who shall reside on the 
territory of the other power, as well with respect to 
their properly (particularly in regard to imposts, con- 
fiscation, sequestration, &c,) as to their personal rights. 
Particular care is usually taken to provide for the free 
enjoyment of their religion ; for their right to the be- 
nefit of the laws of their country; for the security of 
their books of commerce, &c. Third, To mention spe- 
cifically the kinds of merchandise which are permitted 
to be imported or exported, and the advantages to be 
granted relatively to-customs, tonnage, &c. 

With respect to the rights and immunities in case of 
arupture between the contracting parties, the great 
objects to be obtained are: First, An exemption from 
seizure of the'person, or effects, of the subjects resid- 
ing in the territory .of the other contracting power. 
Second, To fix the time that they shall have to remove 
with their property out of the territory; or te point 
out, Third, The conditions on which they may be per- 
mitted to remain in the enemy’s country during the 
war. 

In specifying the rights of commerce to be enjoyed 
at the neutral power, it is particularly necessary, First, 
To seompt its vessels from an embargo. Second, To 
specify the merchandises which are to be accounted 

«contraband of war, and to settle the penalties in case 
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-others, their functions are confin 
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of contravention. ‘Third, To agree on the manner in ’ 
which vessels shall be searcked at sea. ‘Fourth, Tosti- Nain 


pulate whether neutral bottoms are to nigke neutral ; 
goods or not, &c. 

5. Sometimes nations permit, either from custom or Of consuls. 
treaty, other nations to send consuls into their territo- - 
ries. We find instances of this as far back as the 12th 
century, when some states began to establish, at home, 
judges whose particular function it was to decide on 
matters purely commercial, and to whom was given 
the name of consuls. In process of time, some of the 
powers stipulated, in their treaties with the Mahome- 
tan and Pagan states out of Europe, for the right of 
sending consuls into those states to watch over the 
interests of their ee re trading there, and to judge 
and determine on differences arising amongst them 
touching commercial affairs, and sometimes even others. 
Following these examples, the Christian powers of Eu- 
rope began, in the fifteenth century, to send consuls 
into each other's territory ; but even at this day, the 
custom of receiving them cannot be looked upon as 
universally established. Besides, the rights of these 
consuls, where they are admitted, differ very widely 
in different states. Almost all the consuls who are 
sent out of Europe, exercise a pretty extensive juris« 

iction over the subjects of their sovereign. In Eu- 
rope, there are some places where the consuls exercise 
a civil jurisdiction, more or less limited, over their fel« 
low subjects residing there; in others, they can ex- 
ercise no more than a voluntary jurisdiction ; and in 
to watch over the 
commercial interests of the state, particularly the ob- 
servation of the treaties of commerce, and to assist 
with their advice and interposition those of their na< 
tion whom commercial pursuits: or connections have 
led to the place for which they are named. They as« 
sume their functions sometimes in virtue of credentials, 
but oftener by simple /etters of provision and letters of 
recommendation. Although they are under the parti-< 
cular protection of the law of nations, they are far from 
enjoying the advantages that custoni allows to mini- 
sters, either as to jurisdiction, imposts, religion, or ho-« 
nours; so that it is only in a very extensive sense of 
the word that they can be called public ministers. 
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The t part of the consuls out of Europe ap- 
sroniioodine nearer to the rank of ministers; some of 


them are, indeed, ministers and consuls at the same 
time. 

Sometimes consuls-general are appointed. These 
are to officiate for several places at the same time, or 
else they are placed at the head of several consuls. In 
other res their functions, as well as those of their 
vice-consuls, differ but little from those of simple 
consuls, ‘ 

Cuap. III. Of the Rights of Nations upon ihe 
x Seas. ; 


1. A nation may occupy and extend its dominion on 95 ¢he 
the sea, beyond the immediate vicinity of its ownparticu- more 
lar coast, either in rivers, lakes, bays, straits, or the ocean ; tant part 
and such dominion may, if the national security re- of the set 

ire it, be maintained by a fleet of armed vessels, == 
he empire of a nation on the seas, may extend as far 4 
as it has been acknowledged to extend by the consent 
of other nations, and beyond the boundary of its pros P 
perty. It xemains then to be considered, whether or 
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pean exercising over such part of its territories all the rights 


of 
straits, and gulfs, there are some which are ly 
which are 


are 
as under the dominion, and, in even 
the property of the masters of the coast ; and there are 
inion of which are still 


2. The following are acknowledged as free: 
The Spanish Sea, the Aquitain Sea, the North Sea, the 
‘Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the Straits of Gib- 
(2.) The three Straits between Denmark, and 
Sweden, are under the dominion, and are looked 
as the Ret oliepekt eaae sit. Setagee 
between Scot and Ireland, is under the 
dominion of Great Britain ; the Straits of Sicily are un- 
der the dominion of the king of Sicily ; the Gulf of 
Bothnia is under the dominion of the king of Sweden ; 

Seiecasnae Gueeest duedhnake 
i are all under the do- 
minion of the Turkish em . 3.) Other nations 
dispute with England her claim to the dominion, and 
in part to the property, of the four seas that surround 
her; particularly the British Channel, and the Straits 
They dispute with the lic of Venice 
jatic ; and with 
Genoa, her claim to the dominion over the Ligustic 
More than one dispute has arisen concerning the 

the Baltic. 

. With respect to the vast ocean, and the four great 
compose it, first, The enormous extent of each 
of these seas, and particularly that of the Indian Sea, 
i greatest disputes have arisen, renders 
it not only extremely difficult to occupy, but puts it ab- 
pana a BYTE yl the states of Eu- 
intai defend the possession of it. And, 
if this could be done, the want of a justificatory 
such ion would render it un- 


FE 


by the nations of Europe to any one 
The ocean, then, is free; and surely it ought to 
be so. After the vain i and contestations of 
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ail the powers of Europe now acknow- 
ocean and the Indian Sea to be exempt from 
and dominion, and to be the common pos- 
all nations, A nation may, however, re- 
liberty of navigating in the Indian, or any 
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fron acca se a hey de 
usively to lves. In general, they do 
id. foreigners to fish on them; but with respect to 

igation, as such.a prohibition would produce reta- 
liation, and as it is to the commercial liberty 
urope, foreigners. are now 
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whatever.regulations and restrictions it pleases, or from 
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of sovereign dominion. 

5. The sea surrounding the coast, as well as those 
parts of it which are land-locked, such as the roads, 
little bays, or gulfs, &c. as well as those which are situat- 
= within a shot of the shore, (that is, within the 

istance of three leagues,) are so entirely the pro P 
and subject to the Sndion of the onan bie looms 
that, first, He has the exclusive right to all the pro« 
duce of it, whether ordinary or accidental, as far as re« 
lates to. things unclaimed by any other lawful proprie- 
tor; second, He can forbid or restrain the navigation of 
foreigners in his roads, and their entry into his ports. 


upon Yet, in time of peace, this liberty is generally permitted 


to merchant ships, and even to ships of war to a certain’ 
number; third, He has aright to impose duties, tonnage, 
fees of entry, of clearance, &c. and he can institute 
tolls for the benefit ofhis navigation ; fourth, He may 
ire the maritime honours that custom allows to 
those who have dominion over any part of the seas. 
In short, the parts of the sea surrounding the coast 
ought to be looked upon as forming a part of the ter- 
ritory of the sovereign who is master of the shore.. 

6. The master of the shore cannot be said-to have a 
right to appropriate to his own use the wreck of any 
foreign vessel cast away on his eoast, nor the goods, 
&c. that, in a moment ef danger, have been thrown 
over board: This pretended strand-right, contrary 
most certainly to the laws of nature as well as those of 
humanity, was formerly exercised pretty generally in 
Europe. It has been restrained from time to time, 
| arioees J since the thirteenth century, by privileges, 
jaws, and a number of treaties ; so that it may now be 
considered as generally abolished in our quarter of the 
globe. Ifthere still remain some relics of it in a few 
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places, it is against such places only that it is made use- 


of by way of retaliation. 
7. The rights exercised on the sea near-the coast, are 
exercised also in those straits which are not wider than 


Straits. 


two cannon shots. It is for this-reason that the King’ 


of Denmark, by possessing the- rty and dominion 
of the poren a part of coun , claims there, not. 
only the maritime honours due to him as sovereign, but 
certain tolls or rates for the liberty of passing. . This pay- 
ment is now fixed by his treaties with other nations. __ 


8. Lessa wn to the extent of the rights. exercised 
on the seas adjacent to the landed territory of particu- 
lar states ; 


First, The Turkish Emperor exercises his right of 
proprietor and sovereign of 
a manner as not'to permit even the entry or navigation 
of it to any nation whatever, unless he has granted it 


by treaty. 

vf dj Denmark, wishing to,extend her 
rights as i over the seas adjacent to Iceland 
and Greenland, to the space of four miles from Iceland, 
and fifteen miles from Greenland, claims a right of ex- 
cluding foreigners from fishing, and even navigating 
in that . But this is disputed by many nations, 
and particularly by the United Provinces.in what.con- 
cerns the right of fishing. 

Third, Great Britain, claiming the property-andem- 
pire of certain parts of the four seas that surround her, 
empire over more distant parts, and maritime ho- 
nours. on all the seas, has very often had contestations 
with foreign nations, who, on their part, except bound 
by treaties, have never yielded her any thing more 
than what belongs to every masterof the shore. __ 

Fourth, The republic of Venice claims empire,_ 
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and particularly maritime honours on the Adriatic; 
but the neighbouring states dispute them with her, 
and recently she has not been in a situation to main- 
tain this pretended right. An annual ceremony is of 
little use towards it. 

Fifth, Genoa has no longer a naval force respectable 
enough to claim, with effect, the maritime honours 
which she pretends to be entitled to on the Ligustic Sea. 

Sixth, After many disputes with respect to the em- 

ire of the Baltic, and particularly with respect to the 
fiakioates of the flag, some of the states situated on its 
shores have agreed to yield those honours in certain 
districts, and to omit them reciprocally in others. 

9. The maritime honours about which there have 
been so many disputes, and which have ‘often led to 
violent acts, and even to war, consist ; first, In saluting 
with cannon ; and on this point, it is to be determined 
who shall salute first, ‘at what, distance the salute 
shall be given, with how many guns, and if the salute 
shall be returned gun for gun ; second, In saluting with 
the flag, or with the pendant ; and here it is to be fixed 
whether it shall be furled up, lowered, or hauled 
quite down ; third, In saluting with the sails, by lower 
ing, or hauling down the fore-top-sail. This last way 
of saluting is usually made use of by merchantmen, but 
vessels of war sometimes use it also. 

10. Merchants ships, even when they are armed, are 
obliged to salute all vessels of war, fortresses, and posts; 
as well with their cannon as with their merchant flag 
and their sails. 


BOOK V. 
Or Empassigs. 
Cuap. I.—Of Ministers, their. Rights, Duties, &c. 


1. By Public Minister, is commonly meant, the per- 
son whom the state has charged with its public affairs : 
in a more particular sense, the person who is. at the 
head of some department of the government; and in a 
still more confined sense, the person whom the sove- 
reign has appointed to superintend his affairs at some 
foreign court, This last sort of minister, (ambassador, 
in a general sense,) is that of which we are to speak 
here. The sending of this sort of ministers being 
a necessary means of treating of state affairs, the right 
to send them becomes one of the natural rights of sove- 
reignty. These ministers are now employed, not only 
to negotiate the affairs of the sovereign by whom they 
are sent, (though all their rights are grounded upon 
their acting in that capacity, ) but on points of ceremony 
also ; and, since the introduction of perpetual embas- 
sies, sometimes the principal business of such a minis- 
ter is, to watch over the interests of his master, and 
give him an exact account of every thing that passes 
and of which it imports him to be informed. What- 
ever difference a rigorous attention to theory might 
make as to prerogatives, &c. between negotiators and 
other ministers, in practice the same prerogatives that 
are enjoyed by negotiators are also sa ltipoll ty embas- 
sies of ceremony, perpetual embassies, and embassies in 
ordinary. ; ‘ 

2. The universal law of nations acknowledges but 
one order of ministers. It considers them all as public 
mandatories of the state which they represent, as far as 
relates to the business with which they are charged, 
and entitled to the rights essential to that quality, and 
to no other rights whatever. But the modern law of 
nations has established several orders of public minis- 
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ters, or ambassadors, which differs essentially in what« 
ever concerns the ceremonial. af 

Formerly, there was but oye class of public ministers, 
who were all called ambassadors. On their private af= 
fairs, sovereigns sometimes sent agents ; and. on mis- 
sions of ceremony, or of little im ce, they sent 
gentlemen of birth; but neither of these enjoyed the 
rights, or were honoured with the ceremonial, due to 
ministers. In the fifteenth century, ministers began to 
be received as the resentatives of their sovereign ; 
but the disputes ing from their rights in that ca~ 
pacity, and the expence which became more consider- 
able,as perpetual embassies grew more customary, 
gave rise to an order of ministers under the title of Re< 
sidents, much inferior to ministers representing their - 
sovereigns. These latter now took, exclusively, the 
title of Ambassadors. Residents were considered as 
the agents above. mentioned, even when they were 
charged with affairs of state. These agents were af= 
terwards called Chargés des Affaires, and the title of 
agent fell into disuse, except for those who were charg- 
ed with the private affairs of the sovereign only, or asa 
mere empty title. 

In time it became customary to grant to the es 
men of birth a certain ceremonial, which, though very 
vague in the beginning, sometimes came nearly to that 
of ambassadors, but er resembled the ceremonial 
of residents, The custom of the present century has 
raised them above residents, and H ss now form a se« 
parate order, between ambassadors and residents, call+ 
ed envoys. Many causes gave rise to.a multiplication 
of the qualities of ministers, i larly of the second 
and third orders. Hence ministers plenipotentiary, mi« 
nisters, ministers resident, residents, ministers ¢ 
des affaires. 

3. The next point to be considered relates to the re= Retinue 
tinue of the minister, and to his being acknowledged a mini 
in his diplomatic capacity. The military procession 
accompanying ministers formerly is fallen into disuse, 
except in the great embassies that the Turks send) to 
some European powers, and those they receive in re= 
turn. The retinue of a minister varies according to his 
order, In that of an ambassador, there are often se= 
veral gentlemen and pages, secretaries, clerks, (some- 
times a chancellor at their head) one or more inter- 

reters, a numerous train of servants, in and out of 

ivery, &c, With respect to his moveables, plate of all - 
sorts and in abundance, and several coaches and sets 
of horses, seem necessary accompaniments. The re- 
tinue of ministers of the -and third order is 
much less: the envoys have rarely any gentlemen, and 
seldom more than one secretary. The heavy 
attending embassies of the first order, and which must 
be defrayed either by the court who sends the ambas-. 
sador, or by the ambassador himself, have much con- 
tributed towards the disuse of tual embassies of 
the first order. Some courts, for different reasons, never — 
send any at all of the first order. Set BF Git 

4, Before a minister can expect to be acknowledged His let 
at a foreign court, he must produce @ letter of cre- of credence 
dence written by the sovereign who sends him to the 
sovereign who is to receive him. This letter makes 
mention of the motive of the mission, the name and 
quality of the bearer, and prays the to whom 
it is addressed to give full credit to what he shall say 
on, the part of his court. The form of these letters 
varies according to circumstances, but commonly they 
are in the form of. letters of council. One letter of 
credence may serve for two ministers sent at the same 
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imes, ought to punish, to the utmost rigour of the law, and Law 


as crimes of state, every act of violence committed of Nations. 
inst him by others: provided, however, that the 
offender commits such violence agairist the minister 
knowing him to be such, and provided he be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the sovereign. All the powers of 
Europe acknowledge this inviolability in ministers of 
all the orders from the moment they enter their terri- 
tory till they quit it; so that Christian states per- 
mit even the minister of an enemy, residing at their 
courts at the breaking out of a war, to return home in 
ect security. The Turks only have preserved the 
s custom of imprisoning foreign ministers on 
account of a rupture with their courts, In the course 
of a war, no minister can pass through, or enter in 
safety, the terri of an enemy, unless express per- 
mission has been obtained. . 

11. The universal law of nations acknowledges in His exter- 
the minister a perfect independence in every thing titoriality. 
that concerns, directly or indirectly, his functions as 
minister, and considers him in that as exter~ 
ritorial. But that part of the law of nations which is 
founded on custom, extends this exterritoriality still 
further. According to it, the minister, his retinue, his 
aad = Saas iages, are usually considered with 

to ights of soverei as out of the terri- 
tory where the minister ics pe as in the state 
from which he is sent. This is what is now under- 
stood by exterritoriality. As it is, however, the effect 
of the will of nations, it is susceptible of limitation, 
and is, in fact, limited in many 

. 12, In virtue of this exterritoriality, the minister Exemption 
and all those belonging to his retinue, as well as his of himself 
property, are exempted from the civil jurisdiction of and retinue 
the state. The minister can be cited before no tribu- "On ivi 
nal except that of the seem who sends him; but how far ex. 
we must except here, first, When he is a subject of the tended ; 
state to which he is sent, or when he is in service 
of the state to which he is sent; second, When he has 
voluntarily acknowled, the jurisdiction of that state ; 
third, When, as plaintiff, he is bound to submit to the 
jurisdiction to which the defendant is subject; and 
consequently is obli to plead, in case of an action 
against him arising from = titers ; fourth, With re- . 
spect to property, that which belongs to him in any 
other quality than that of minister is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state, and may be seized on for 
causes not connected with the quality of minister. 
Though, strictly speaking, the property belonging to 
him as minister is exempt from seizure during the time 
of his mission ; yet, mission once terminated, if 
he attempt to quit the state without paying his debts, 
the state may refuse to let rs depart, or at least to 
carry away his property ; and may even seize upon it. 

There ov istanens of this right having been exercised, 
though generally it is not. 

13. Ministers and their retinue (the latter less gene- from ¢rimii- 
rally) are exempt from the criminal jurisdiction of al jurisdic- 
the state to which they are sent. A crime, then, com. 4™ 
mitted by a minister, does not deprive him of the 
cial ion of the law of nations, and of that invio- 
lability which the interest of his sovereign requires 
him to preserve. Nevertheless if it be some crime im- 
mediately against the safety of the state, the sove 
has a right to act against him as against an enemy of the 
state. If the irons to the state require it, his person 
may be seized, and he may even be put to death like 
another enemy. But, on account of the consequences, 
it would be dangerous to establish the principle. It is 
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a custom among the courts of Europe, when a minis. 
ter has committed a crime of a private nature, to de- 
mand his recal; and if it be a state crime, to seize his 

erson and keép him confined as long as the state is 
in danger; and when that danger ceases to exist, to 
release him and send him home. But even imprison- 
ment is seldom had recourse to, unless the danger be so 
very pressing as to render it unsafe to send him home, 
or write for his recal. With regard to the retinue of 
ministers, it often happens that courts do not grant the 
same exemptions to them as to the ministers themselves, 

14, The general notion of the exterritoriality of the 
minister, and of his dwelling, seems to give him a 
great degree of liberty on the point of faligiots but 
this exterritoriality itself admits of modification on all 
the points not essential to the object of the mission. 
Every thing here, then, must depend on custom and 

articular conventions. P 

15. The exterritoriatity of the minister exempts him, 
and all his retinue, from the personal imposts to which 
as subjects of the state they would be liable. _ With re- 
spect to duties, either direct or indirect, on merchan- 
dises, an exemption from them is not essential to the 
quality of minister. 

Formerly it was the’ custom to defray, either wholly 
or in part, the expences of foreign ministers while 
on’ their mission. Since this is fallen into disuse 
among the Christian powers, they have generally sub- 
stituted in its room an exemption from duties. Ne- 
vertheless, the enormous abuse that has been made 
of this exemption at many courts has caused it to be 
much restrained, or entirely abolished. At courts 
where it still subsists, it subsists during the first 
months of the embassy only ; and where it is entirely 
abolished a gratification is given in lieu of it. 

It must be observed, however, that the dwelling 
and carriages of the minister are exempt from search, 
unless he consents to their being searched. 

16. The immoveable property that a minister may 
acquire, should it be even the house in which he lives, 
is not exempt from the ordinary imposts, any more 
than property of the same kind belonging to a foreign 
sovereign. Such moveable effects also, which it is 
clear a minister does not possess in his quality of mi- 
nister, ought to be subject to the ordinary imposts. 

17. A minister cannot, any more than another fo« 
reigner, demand an exemption from the ordinary tolls, 
intended to reimburse the expence of a public institu- 
tion of which he partakes in the advantages, for in« 
stance, for turnpikes, bridges, &c. ; neither can he de- 
mand an exemption from postage for his dispatches, 
&c. nor is this granted to ministers in general, not 
even to ambassadors. There may, indeed, be some 
motive for exempting them from post charges in those 
countries where the postage is become a sort of tax, as 
in Great Britain. 

18. Ministers being mandatories of the state, it fol- 
lows that their letters of credence and full powers must 
become void in case of the death of their own sove- 
reign, or of the sovereign to whom they are sent. 
They must then, in both cases, be provided with new 
credentials, without. which they can neither continue 
to negotiate, nor perform their other ministerial func- 
tions, nor demand the honours and prerogatives due 
them as ministers; in such a situation, all they can 
claim is their inviolability till they can quit the state. 
Nevertheless in. practice, when circumstances make it 
reasonable to suppose that the interruption will not 
continue any time, the court to which they are sent 
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not only continues to treat them as ministers; but some- 


‘Law 


times to negotiate with them also. But this depends of Nations 
gO! epe we 


wholly on the will of the sovereign at ‘whose court 
they reside.’ ” 

A minister whose credentials and powers authorize 
him to act for a certain time only, or per interim, can 
act no longer than during the time specified, or till the 
return of the minister whose place he supplies. His 
functions in either case cease without his being re- 
called in form. : 


a 


19. An embassy is sometimes terminated by a recal. Recal.. 


This takes place, first, When the object of the mission 
is accomplished ; second, On account of something that 
has no relation to the court at which the minister re- 
sides; third, At the request of a court, complaining 
against the minister and demanding his recal ; fourth, 


For reasons of state; for instance, by way of retalia- © 


tion, in consequence of an infraction of the law of na- 
tions, and, in general, in consequence of any dispute 
that threatens a rupture between the two powers. In the 
latter case, the minister is often ordered to depart with- 
out taking leave; but in the two former cases, (and 
sometimes even in the latter,) the minister, if present, 
ought to request an audience at taking leave. At'this 
audience, which is sometimes public and sometimes 
private, he presents his letters of recal, and makes a 
speech. If the minister be absent at the time of his 
recal, he may take leave in writing, annexing to his 
own letter his letter of recal. In both these cases he 
receives letters from the court where he has resided, 
which, if there be the least room for it, contain an 
eulogium on his character and conduct. After. this 
he receives the ordinary or extraordinary presents» in« 
tended for him, and his necessary passports. Having 
thus taken leave of the court, he takes leave of the 
other foreign ministers, ministers of state; &c. which 
is done in visits made in the same manner as his visits 
of arrival; and this ceremony ended, he takes his des 


parture. : i 
20. Sometimes a minister terminates his embassy 


himself, by quitting the place of his residence without of a minis- 
being recalled. This happens, first, When, in virtue of a 
his instructions, he may take leave without henge end a. 7 


ment have certainly a right to insist on his being bu- 


not tolerated in the country where he dies, is en! 


to a public solemn interment in the usual burial-place, is 


int which, in default of particular convention, must 
bs determined on the principles of the religionsof the 
country where he resided at the time of his death. In 
case the corpse is sent home to the country of the sove- 
reign who has sent the minister, it is customary to ex- 
empt it from the ecclesiastical dues known in some 
countries, commonly called jura stole, and which are 
paid by subjects only. 


Cuap. Il.—Of secret Embassies. 


Secret embassies are of several sorts. Sometimes a Of secret _ 


A of 
ried honourably ; but whether a minister of a religion «cee 


embassies 
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sovereign sends a person of confidence, to treat in se- fect obligations by refusing to permit or to do what Law 
cret of some affairs of importance, or that require dis- Ponts pa, phy oA dictate, and by doing what in ri- of Nations. 
patch, without giving him the quality of minister; or gour he has a right to do, but which humanity and “Y— 
See, Oana ire ee et tos omeme ly equity forbid. - Particularly, first, In refusing to ob- 
Bee cee mission be out of . Ifthe serve a point of simple custom ; second, In introducing 
court to he is sent, be informed of th alas. of into his dominions some partial right or law, to the pre- 
invi i- judice of forei 
_, From the nature of imperfect rights and obligations, 
can demand no it is clear that no violation of them can authorize the 
the ceremonial due to them as ministers while use of forcible means, or the infraction of perfect obli- 
forbear to discover their qualit as such; and, in gene- gations, in the pursuit of redress; but it is no less 
ral, they are looked upon by all the other ministers as clear that in order to obtain such redress a sovereign 
private persons. may make use of retaliation. He may, for instance, 
atien cemnlee thet ties cettien fatal 
Cuar. HL—Of State M ; sovereign, t soverei used to 
an acknowled 74h taapeh,ta.Diea 1.or tin tangy fethun Tp 
Pig with some other custom which is equivalent to 
7 it, Hemay introducea partial right or law to the pre- 
Every sove grants, in time of peace, a judice of such foreigners as have done the same with 
jntialbilion totthe, penseus of eamone respect to him or his subjects. By these means he re- 
i establishes reciprocity, or obliges unfriendly powers to 
ry Ge asa Oe 
8. A sovereign y. is perfect obligations in in- Of repri- 
Fm Hy: ye tn aa! am ch py It mat- sals. 
ters et whether. Shore sige re. inal and inherent, 
or w. ve acqui express or tacit 
San ines avy | in 
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. Sometimes it is agreed to them passports; Whether the state or its subjects be the offendin 
i i fer ol yi the state refhse to shake satisfaction’. the pros 
of each of its subjects coming within the reach 

of roared mapa gg gy race 
BOOK VL such have a right to be indemnified by the 
efate Sowhich Shay belpag ; and even the persons of 
cent 


Or ronciste MEANS EMPLOYED By A NATION IN THE subjects may be seized; but the life of an inno- 
Derence or Porsurrt or 17s Ricuts. Glamtatieen tiianecs mont OF chesialen’ a 


complains of a violation of bis natural or positive to suffer, or by which he does what he is ordinarily 
ought, unless his be of an indispu- pertastty. obliges to omitain. cpder, to abtain aetietctics 
nature, to begin sufficiently proving those for a real injury sustained ; all these acts are called re- 
as the violation of them complained of. x 

in due satisfaction byami- 4. One species of reprisal the most frequently em- Seizure. 
foresees that it would be useless Beges, is the ecinure. ofthe, property snd ms 
not of the subjects belonging to the state from w an 
injury has been received. This is done with a view of 
ing satisfaction by the confiscation of the proper- 
ty seized, if all endeavours should fail of obtaining it 


otherwise from the ing state. 
5, Whatever difference there may be in the different, Approxima- 


ies of reprisals, resemble one another in this, tin of re- 
Re Singa Tip PN aad Dap m n mt and that Prisalt to 
they are exercised separately ; but when all these spe- of war. 
cies of reprisals aré exercised at once, they form a sort 
of warfare ; indeed they no longer differ from actual war. 
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Cuar. IL.—Of the Commencement of War. 


are i imperfect 1. National war, as distinguished ingui frou civil, id’ con- 
obligation. In general, a sovereign vi his imper. flict between nation and nation, It never can be un- War, what? 


A 
i 
i 
f 
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Law 
of Nations. 


Offensive or 
defensive. 
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dertaken or carried on but by the pepe sein ba the sove. 
reign; but he may vest the right of ing war in 
such of his subjects as he thinks proper. Thus the In- 
dia Companies of England and Holland, who enjoy a 
territorial superiority with respect to their possessions 
out of Europe, have also obtained from their sovereigns 
the right of making war. Their troops and vessels 
ought therefore to be treated as lawful enemies. 

2. National wars are offensive or defensive. War is 
offensive on the part of the sovereign who commits the 
first act of violence against another, whether in. enter- 
ing his territory with an armed force, attacking him on 
the high seas, or in the territory of a third power. It 
is defensive on the part of him who receives the first 
act of violence. But it must be observed, that if a 
sovereign sees himself menaced with an attack, he may 
take up arms in order to ward off the blow, and may 


. €ven commence the exercise of those violences that his 


Reasons 
which justi- 
fy war. 


Of the de- 
claration of 
War. 


Rights con. 
sequent 
upon it, 


enemy is preparing to exercise against him, without 
being chargeable with having begun an offensive war. 
Such measures in such a case are no more than the 
means of simple defence. 

3. Nothing short of the violation of a perfect right, 
either committed, committing, or with which a nation 
is threatened in future, ¢an justify the undertaking of a 
war. On the other hand, every such violation when 
proved, and when amicable means have been tried in 
vain, or when it is evident that it would be useless to 
try such means, justifies the injured party in resorting 
to arms. . 

It is impossible that the sentiments of the belligerent 
parties should not be in direct opposition with regard 
to the justice or injustice of the war; yet if it be not 
manifestly unjust, their own welfare induces them to 


consider it as lawful, as far as Tespects the treatment of. 


the enemy, and the validity of conventions and treaties 
of peace. 

4. The universal law of nations acknowledges no 
general obligation of making a declaration of war to 
the enemy, previous to a commencement of hostili- 
ties. Many ancient nations looked on such a declara- 
tion as essential, and it was 
the seventeenth century ; but now-a-days nations con- 
tent themselves with publishing a declaration of war 
through their own dominions, and explaining their mo- 
tives to other powers in writing. The publishing of war 
in this manner is looked upon as so essential, that nations 
have often demanded a restitution of every thing taken 
from them by the enemy before such publication. 
Sometimes, however, nations over-rule such demands 
by insisting that the war has. been tacitly declared.. 

5. From the moment a sovereign is in a state of war 
he has a right, strictly speaking, to act as an enemy 
not only with respect to the persons and Property found 
in the territory of the enemy, but also with res to 
his enemy’s. subjects and their property which may 
happen to be situated in his own territory at the break. 
ing out of the war. He hasa right, then, to seize on 


their ships found in his ports, and on all their other. 


property, to arrest their persons, and to declare null 
and void all the debts. which the state may have con-« 
tracted with them. 

Nations, however, for their mutual benefit, have been 
induced to temper the rigour of this right. First, In 
many instances nations have stipulated, in case of a 
rupture between them, to give each others subjects 
residing in their territory at the breaking out. of a 
war, or coming to it not knowing of the declara- 
tion of war, a specified time for the removal of them- 

‘ 2 


practised in Europe tiil- 


LAW: : 


selves and their property, Second, Sometimes it is Law 
d to let the subjects of an enemy remain during of Nat! 
the whole course. of the war}-or so long as they live 

peaceably and quietly. Third, Besides u- 
tions taken between nation and nation, many states 
have provided, by partiqular laws and privileges, for the 
protection of the persons and property of an enemy’s 
subjects. Fourth, Generally a nation does not _ven= 
ture to touch the capital which the subjects of the ene« 
my may have in its funds, or which it may otherwise 
owe to such subjects. 

Where there are neither treaties nor laws touching 
these points, nations continue still to seize on all the 
property belonging to its enemy’s subjects which is 
carried into its territories after the declaration of war. 
Sometimes too we see a state make seizures provision« 
ally, till assurance is received that the state which has 
done the injury is ready to make reparation, or fulfil its 
obligations. 

hatever be the conduct observed towards the sub- 5 
jects of an enemy, his ambassadors er other public 
ministers are always obliged to quit the state as soon 
as a war breaks out; but they are allowed to d 5 
and to remove their property, without the least molesta«. 
brn. The Turks are the only nation who violate this 

We 


+ 


i 


Cuap. IIL—Of the Manner of Making War. 


1. The law of nations permits the use of all the ‘Laws of 
means ni to obtain the satisfaction sought by a ‘war. 
lawful war. Circumstances alone, then, must deter= ¥ 
mine on the means tobe employed ; and there- a 
fore war gives a nation an unlimited tight of exercising ) 
violence against its enemy. But the civilized powers 
of Europe, animated by a desire of diminishing the 
horrors of war, now acknowledge certain violences, 
which are as destructive to both parties as contrary to 
sound policy, as unlawful, though not entirely forbid- 
den by the rigour of the law of nations. Hence those 
customs wach are at present called the laws of war. 

These laws, which are sanctified by custom, and in 
some cases even by treaty, have been observed with 
greater punctuality. since war has been carried on by 
means of regular troops: nor does any civilized nae 
tion now think itself justifiable in departing from them . 
unless the enemy set the example; or unless an ur- 
gent. necessity, arising from extraordinary circum- 
stances, admit of exceptions authorised by reasons of 
war. : 

2. According to modern usage, | individual in. gyjgi¢ ? 
a state is not:allowed to fall depeche enilleay, even after < pee 
war has been declared against him. Soldiers, by the alone law. 
order of their commanders, and such other subject iy ae 
may obtain express permission for the pu aE 
their sovereign, may. lawfully exercise hostilities; and’ 7 
are looked upon by the enemy as lawful enemies ; but 
those, on the contrary, who. not being so authorised 
take upon them to attack the enemy, are treated by 
him as banditti ; and even the state to which they be-. 
long ought'to punish them as such. “chp 

If subjects confine themselves to simple defence, it 
would appear that cireumstances ought to determine. 
whether, acting by the presumed order of their sove- 
reign, they: ought to be treated as lawful enemies or. 
not. They are, however, generally treated with more 
rigour than those who act by express authority. — : 

3. Among the arms and other means of doing injury Uplawfal 
to.an enemy, there are several which custom has de- arms. - 


————— 


tions, unless have exercised violence against the 
enemy. , Retainers to the army, whose profés- 
sion is not to kill, or directly i » tRetcwaet yopumee 

&e. | not to be killed or 


= sesgtomts cbr ae in short, from the moment 
they are reduced to a state in which it is im le 
for them to exercise further violence against the con- 

» he is obliged by the laws.of war-to ‘ their 


no 
the 
Caer bataohen ote pore f erally hep 
guard till they are ran 


as shall Those who, regard- 
jew of these parole, take up arms while the convention 
oe , 


country 


modern usage, the generally carries his rights 
in this respect a fortieesthinr tb sabatin such subheets 
to bis domination, to make them swear fealty to him, 


ing troops g , 
them pay taxes, obey his laws, &c. and punish- 
sebele: dices who'abtenpt en hetriy hich tr dike 
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taken possession of, generally determines the conqueror __Law . 
in the alterations he makes in the form of govern. of Nations. 
mem, if he makes any at all. It is clear that the con- 


. queror is not obliged to preserve the constitution of a 


conquered country or province, nor to leave the sub- 
jects in possession of the rights and privileges granted 
them by their former sovereign, unless he has made 
them a promise to that effect previously to their subs 
mission. 
7. The conqueror-has a right to seize on all the pro- Right of the 


» perty of the enemy that comes within his power: it conqueror 


matters not whether it be immoveable or moveable, over the 
These seizures may be made, first, In order to obtain npr dieg 
what he demands as his due, or an equivalent; second, © 
To defray-the ces of the war ; third, To force the. 
enemy to an equitable peace ; fourth, To deter him, or, 
by. reducing his strength, hinder him from repeating 
in future the injuries which have been the cause of the 
war. And with this last object in view, a power at war 
has a right to destroy the property and possessions of the 
enemy for the express Pore of doing him mischief, © 

The modern laws of war; however, do not permit the: 
destruction of any thing except, first, Such things as - 
the enemy cannot be deprived of by any other means “ " 
than those of re apie toe sige it is at Me same 
time necessary to rive him of; second, Such thin: 
as after bemg taken cannot be kept, and which shige 
if not destroyed strengthen the enemy ; ¢hird, Such 
things as cannot be preserved without injury to the mi- 


, litary operations ; to which we may add, fourth, What- - 


ever is destroyed by way of retaliation. 

8. Itis in battles that the laws of war ought to be of patties, 
adhered to with the most scrupulous exactness, as well 
with to the arms made use of as to the treat. 
ment of the vanquished. 

The victor, he who remains master of the field of 
battle, ought to take care of the wounded and bury the 
dead. It is against every principle of the laws of war 
to refuse or neglect to do either. es 

It is, however, sometimes a question, who is. master 
of the field? and in such a case a truce is agreed on for 
some days, during which period both sides bring in 
their own wounded and bury their own dead. 

9. The taking of a fortress or fortified town is ef- Of a siege. 
fected by surprise, by a blockade, or by a siege. In 
the two last cases, the place surrenders by capitulation, 
or is taken by assault after being summoned im vain. 

All the means necessary to the reduction:of a fortress 
are justified by the laws of war; consequently there 
are cases which may authorise the demolition or burns 
ing of the suburbs. But, except in cases of necessity, 
it is now admitted that the besiegers ought to direct 
their artillery against the fortifications only, and not 
intentionally against the public edifices, or any other 
buildings either within or without the ramparts, ; 

10. Ifa fortress or fortified town surrenders -by ca- 0¢ the tak- 
pitulation, on that capitulation depends the fate of the ing of a for- 
garrison, arms, warlike stores, and of the inhabitants tress or for- 
and their property. ~~ tified town. 

The terms of a capitulation depend entirely on cir- 

cumstances ; they are usually more or less honourable 
as the situation of the besieged is more or less favour- 
able ; but if the place, tir being duly summoned, re- 
fuses to surrender and is taken by assault, those found 
in it are obliged to submit to the discretion of the victor. 
All that the garrison can ex is to have their lives 
spared if they immediately lay down their arms. It is 
however customary for the victor to forbid pillage on 
such occasions. = 
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of Nations. Crs4p, [V,.—Of Conventions entered into with the Enemy 
v 3 during the War, 


Conven- 1. The belligerent powers often enter into conven- 
tions of war. tions either at the beginning or in the course of the 
war. By these conventions they promise not to make 
use of such or such arms, or such or such means of in- 
juring each other ; settle the conditions and the man- 
ner to be observed in the exchange or redemption of 
prisoners of war; make arrangements relative to pass< 
ports, safe conducts, &e adjust the terms of a truce, 
&e. 

2. As a security for the tulfilment of conventions made 
in the course of the war, it is still customary to place 
hostages in the hands of the party who would suffer by 
anon-fulfilment. ' If the other party breaks his engage- 
ments, it is allowable to treat his hostages with severity, 
but not to take their lives, urlless for some crime that 
they have committed, or by way of retaliation, 


Hostages. 


Cuar. V.—Of Allies, Subsidies, and Auxiliaries. * 


Of theright 1, A sovereign may be obliged to join his forces to 
of one pow- those of another power, sometimes in fulfilment of his 
er to assist treaties of alliance, and sometimes in consequence of a 
= particular connection existing between him and such 
power; or he may do it from his own choice. In none 
of these cases does he act against the law of nations, if 
the cause he espouses be not unjust. To a sovereign 
so situated there result two sorts of rights and obliga- 
tions ; first, Relative to the power whom he assists ; 
second, Relative to the enemies of that power. 

2, Alliances are simply defensive, or they are offen- 
sive at the same time. An alliance is simply defensive 
when the allies promise to assist each other in case either 
should be attacked first, or be in danger of an attack 
by some other power; it is offensive and defensive, 
when they promise to assist each other, not only in case 
of a first attack, but even should either of them make 
the first attack on some other power. 

Both sorts of alliances are either general or particu- 
lar. They are general when they extend to all wars in 
which either of the allies may be engaged; and parti- 
cular when directed against a particular power, or con- 
fined to a particular war. 

Alliances are formed sometimes before, and sometimes 
after, the beginning of a war. As to their duration, it is 
sometimes for a definite, and sometimes for an indefinite 
space of time, and sometimes for ever. The allies either 
promise a specific number of troops, or vessels, or of 
both ; or they promise a certain aid in money; or to 
assist each other with all their forces; or finally to make 
common cause. 

3. Simple treaties of subsidy must be distinguished 
from alliances. A treaty of subsidy is a convention by 
which one power engages, in consideration of a’ cer- 
tain sum of money, to bring into. the field a specific 
number of troops, &c. to be in the pay and service 
of another power. The time for which such troops 
are to remain in service is sometimes determinate and 

sometimes not. 

A power often receives a subsidy in consideration 
of engaging to keep a certain number of troops, &c. in 
readiness for service, and sometimes of engaging only 
rent power to augment its own forces. 
in relation 4, Strictly speaking a belligerent power has a right 
to allies of to treat as his enemies all the powers who lend assist~ 
the other. ance to the enemy, from whatever motive, or in con- 


Alliances. 


Subsidies.’ 


Rights of 
one bellige- 


ai 


sequence of whatever treaty. Policy however, has ins Law _ 
duced the powers of Europe.to depart from this rigor. of Na 
ous principle. They now admit, first, That a sove- \ 
reign who furnishes in virtue of a*treaty of ae 
subsidy, does not thereby become the enemy of the. * 
yes against which those s act; second, That as 

ong as a sover sends to the assistance of his ally 

no more than the number of troops, &c. stipulated 

in the treaty of alliance, and does not authorise them 

to serve upon any other footing than that specified 

in the treaty, such sovereign ought to be looked upon a 
as an auxiliary, and not as the enemy of the power 
against which his troops make war ; and, of course; 
that such sovereign ought to be permitted to enjoy his . 
= of neutrality. This is more especially the case 
when the aid of an auxiliary is the consequence of a 
treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded before the 
beginning of the war. 

We have seen some powers claiming the rights of 
neutrality even while they were furnishing the . 
est part of their troops, and contributing principally 
to the resisting of the enemy and the continuation of 
the war; but imperious circumstances and motives of 
policy only can induce the enemy to treat such powers 
as neuter. : 

When two powers become allies in form, by-carry/ 
ing on the war in common, and with all their forces, 
without doubt they may and ought to be treated as 
enemies by the adverse party. ; rue 


Cuap. VI.—Of Neutrality. 


1. To observe a perfect neutrality a state must, Obii 
Jirst, Abstain from all Sor dipation a warlike eupeal. implied y 
tions. Second, It must grant or refuse nothing to one eutrality. 
of the belligerent powers, which may be or ne-= 
cessary to such power in prosecuting the war, without’ 
granting or refusing it to the adverse party; or, at 
least, it must not establish an inequality in order to 
favour one of the parties more than the other. Seay 
The moment a neutral power deviates from these 
rules, its neutrality is no Saale perfect but limited: 
and, indeed, though neutral states sontetimes promise 
more, and enter into a sort-of conventional neutrality, 
a limited neutrality is all that the laws of neutrality 


impose, ee 
2. It is now generally aclnewiedee that a neutral Modern la 
power ought not to transport to either of the bellige-' of nations 
rent powers merchandises unequivocally intended for with res 
warlike pu . The list of. these “merchandises, *° "*¥tral 
commonly called contraband, has been differently com. °°" 
ed in different treaties of commerce. Sometimes 
this list has been swelled out with merchandises 
which are not evidently and unequivocally intended 
for the purposes of war, though they may be useful'to 
the enemy;- and at other times such merchandises 
have been expressly declared not contraband. «This 
last ought to be presumed also between powers that 
have no treaty with each other. i hesiain 
Besides this, the maritime powers have begun, es- 
ially since the latter end of the 17th century, to 
issue declarations at the beginning of a war, adver- 
tising neutral powers that they shall look upon such 
and such merchandises as’contraband, and forewarning 
them of the penalties they intend to inflict on those 
who shall be found conveying them to the enemy, 
These declarations are rather advertisements than: 
laws ; nor can their effects be by any means extended: 
to those neutral powers with which the powers that 
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issue them have treaties of commerce in which the 

OS ee has been made, th 

3. a pri , the cannot 
Sie ie ta ie. aves. eee. tl te oe beanies 
as a lawful prize in a court of admiralty. 

- The customary, as well as conventional law, au- 

thorizes every sovereign in Europe to institute courts 
i and other superior tribunals vested with 

determine on the legality or illegality of 


his 
is kind 


the latter wars of the late century, the 
neutral powers complained that the belligerent powers, 
itain particular, had encroached on 

of neutrality, either in swelling out be- 
bounds the list of contraband merchandises, 


ry, according 
alleged) neutral vessels save neutral 
sequence of these imputed encroachments, the Empress 
of Russia drew up in 1780, at which time she was 
among the piri powers, certain principles relative 
neutral commerce, which oe crn eeaet eet te the 
belligerent powers, accompanied with a tion 
that she would maintain them by force of arms, Hence 
system of armed neutrality. 
5 dee rmecee O<, ine Sytem SS Srindy necteality 
Jirst, neutral powers have a right to enjoy a 
free trade with the and roads of the belligerent 
neutral vessels make neutral 
found in neutral ves- 
not to be confiscated ; third, That no merchan- 
be contraband which have not been 
’ declared so in treaties made with the belli t pow- 
or one of them ; fourth, That a place shall 
looked upon as blockaded except when surrounded 


entrance manift fo or pit yan h, That these 
Greer pc bas oF ait 4 isions touch. 


remained neutral at 
formed successively 


63r. 
serve as a basis for a like system in future wars; and Law 
experience has fully confirmed the conjecture. * of Nations. 


Cuap. VII. Of Making Peace. 
1. The enemy ought, strictly 


speaking: to put an Of the first 
end to the war as soon as he has obtained or can ob- overtures 
tain the satisfaction demanded, a compensation for the fr peace. 
expences of the war, and security for the future. But 
it is policy that usually determines the duration of a 
war. Sometimes the demanded satisfaction is never ob« 
tained, and sometimes the war is carried on for ven« - 
ce or conquest's sake, after satisfaction is or may 

obtained. 

The first overtures for peace are sometimes made by 
one of the belligerent powers, and sometimes by a neue 
tral power, their common friend. The negociations 
also are sometimes opened by the belligerent powers 
themselves, and sometimes by a neutral power that 
interposes its good offices, or becomes mediator. These 
negociations are carried on at the court of one of the 
belligerent powers, at that of a mediator, or at any 
other place named by the parties as the place of as- 
way i the congress, : 

2. When the negotiators have come to an agree 0f prelimi- 
ment on the points which are to serve as the basis of nary trea- 
a treaty of peace, and certain difficulties remain to be ties of 
done away which are not of importance enough to ing Pe 
duce the parties to continue or renew the war, prelimi- 
nary treaties are generally agreed upon. These treaties 
differ as to their form ; sometimes are mere mi« 
nutes, and sometimes they have all the clauses usually 
found in formal treaties. In general, when signed and 
ratified, they are obligatory, even before the definitive 
treaty is concluded, and remain so if the definitive 
treaty should not be concluded, unless stipulated others 
wise. 

When the preliminary is concluded, the par- 
ties continue to negotiate on the points that remain un- 
settled, in order to the conclusion and ratification of the 
definitive treaty. ms i a 

3. In a trea peace, we may distinguish the ge- Of defini- 
neral articles, which bear a sthotiit vendita leeie to ich tive treae 
other in all treaties of peace, from the particular ar- ties of 
ticles; which being proper to the treaties in which P°°* 

are inserted are not susceptible of comparison. 
fter the introduetion usually follow the general ar- 
ticles, respecting the re-establishment of peace and 
friendship, the cessation of hostilities and contributions, 
the exchange or release of prisoners of war, and the 
eral amnesty. 

Then follow the principal particular ‘articles, which 
after having specified and renewed the treaties that are 
to serve as the basis of the peace, treat of the matters 
which occasioned the war, and particularly of what 
concerns possession, whether there are concessions or 
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‘Law com 
of Nations. the uti possidetis has been adopted. 3 
Y The treaty concludes with specifying the time when, 
and sometimes the place where, the. ratifications are to 
be exchanged. ‘ 

4, Sometimes foreign powers are called in as gua- 
rantees of a treaty. A guarantee may extend to the 
treaty in general, or be confined to some particular ar- 
ticle or articles of it; in the former case it is called gene- 
tal, in the latter particular. It may also befor one 
of the contracting parties only, or for-all of them. 

In general a guarantee engages to maintain. the 
treaty, by promising to lend assistance to the party who 
shall complain-of an infraction of it, and who shall de- 
mand such assistance. 

A intee has no right to oppose the alterations 
that the contracting parties may afterwards make in 
the treaty by mutual consent; but neither is he oblig- 
ed to guarantee the treaty wHen:so altered. 

5. The treaty of peace being signed and ratified, it only 
remains to publish.and ‘put it in execution. The former 
is generally done with solemnity; the latter often meets 
with a great deal of difficulty, particularly when an in- 
vaded territory is to be evacuated, or provinces, &c. 
are to be ceded to a power that is not in possession of 
them at the time of making the treaty of peace. These 


Of guaran- 
tees. 


Of the exe- 
cution of 
~treaties. 


PART Ill. OF THE LAW OF ENGLAND. 


Fottowne the method of Justinian’s body of the 
Roman law, modern writers of digests or institutes of 
the codes of their respective countries, have commonly 
arranged their subject under the three great titles of 
Rights of Persons, Rights of Things, and Actious, or 
the several sorts of legal process. This division is ei- 
ther not logical in itself, or is expressed with great in- 
accuracy. All law relates to rights of persons only. 
Things have no rights ; and to them, therefore, as pos- 
sessing rights, law can have norelation. Actions, also, 
-or the different kinds of legal process, are nothing else 
than a particular class of rights, of which the several 
members of the community may avail themselves as 
much as of their rights of any other description. But 
if, on the-other hand, Justinian, and the writers who 
have followed him, mean only by rights of persons, 
rights of things, and actions, three great classes of rights 
comprehending the whole subject of law, there seems 
no good objection to the arrangement, although the ex- 
pressions ra have used are sufficiently inaccurate, and 

iable to misapprehension. 

Certain rights arise from the status, condition, or rank 
of men in society, as the ecclesiastical and military 
states,—from their more usual and intimate relation to 
one another, as governors and governed, husband and 
wife, &c.—and from kindred or affinity, as parent and 
child. From this status, relation, and affinity, proceed 
what may be called, in a more limited and peculiar 
sense, the rights of persons. 

Another class of rights is more immediately connect~ 
ed with property ; and this being divisible into two 
‘great species, real and personal’ property, hence a cor- 
respondent distribution of this class of rights into the 
two subordinate divisions of real and personal. This 
class of rights may be denominated rights arising from 


property. 
A-third class of rights may ‘be arranged utder the 


Law 
of England. 
—_—\— 


‘by such means the-embers*ef war are éntirely extin« 
_ guished. 


‘quiries on this subject, may consult the following 
works : 
“translated by the Rev. J. Towers, with Notes, 4to, 1750. 


a 
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tions to be made, or whether the principle of - 


difficulties sometimes occasion particular conventions, 


Law 
and even congresses of execution ; and itis fortunate if °f? 


% 


‘Such of our readers as may‘ wish to éxtend their in« 


Cumberland’s ‘Treatise on the' Law of Nature, Latin, 


? 


Grotius Jure Belli ac Pacis. There is a trans- 
lation in folio, 1738, with all the valuable notes of 
ac. 

Toten, ‘System of the Law of Nature and Na= 
tions, translated from the Latin, with Notes by Dr. 
‘Turnbull, 2 vols. 8vo. 1763. 

Puffendorft’s ‘Law of Nature and Nations, translated 
from'the*Latin by Carew, with Barbeyrac’s Notes, folio, 
1749. 

Burlamaqui’s jh 8 Natural and Political Law, et 
in French, translated by Nugent, 2 vols. 8vo. 1763. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 

Mably’s ‘Droit Publique de ¥ \ 

Wicquefort’s Ambassadeur et ses Fonctions. 

Vattel’s Droit des Gens, translated, with Notes, 1797 
8yvo, m 
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title of actions, being the several modes of jute pro- Law 
cess to which every member of the state has right as of Engl 
the means by which he may claim or defend all or any 
of his other rights. 

We shall, accordingly, in the following abstract, ob- 
serve this threefold distribution of rights. But as it 
may sometimes serve to place the rights both of per- 
sons, strictly so denominated, and those arising trom 
things, in a stronger point of view, we shall occasionally 
regard them in a negative or violated: state, or, as it is 
more usually ‘expressed, under the aspect of private 
wrongs. The several modes by which these rights are 
acquired and transmitted will also fall to be considered. 
And under Actions, besides what is more proper to the 
subject, we shall introduce some notice of the different 
sorts of courts, their jurisdiction, &c. — Retr 

A fourth division of our subject will relate to Crimes; 
which may be as the rights conferred by na- 
ture, or derived law, in a state of such gross vio~ 
lation as occasions alarm, by occasioning insecurity, to 
every member of the community. And hence this 
‘branch of the subject has by writers on the law of _ ' 
land usually been denominated public wrongs.—We sh 
premise a brief Introduction on the sources and com~ 
ponent parts of the laws of England. ah ety ates 


Introduction. 


1. The municipal law of d, or the rule of Laws of 
civil conduct prescribed to the inhabitants of that king. Eng! 


2. The lex non scripta, or bee er aa -ineludes Unwrit 
not only general. customs, or the commion law properly 
so called, but also the particular customs of ‘oertadn 
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of the kingdom ; and likewise those particular 

ws that are by custom observed only in certain courts 
and jurisdictions. 

hen we call these parts of the law leges non scripta, 

we would not be understood as if all ora were 

at present merely oral, or communicated from former 

~ the present solely by word of mouth, but because 

eir original institution and authority are not set 

down in writing as acts of parliament are, but receive 

ir bindi wer, and the force of laws, by long 


and ii i , and by their universal rece; 

tion throughout the kingdom. z 
-$. This unwritten, or common law, is p ly dise 
ingui ble into three kinds: First, General customs, 


rt affect only the inhabitants of 
i districts, Third, Certain particular laws, which 
custom are adopted and by some particular 
courts of general and extensive jurisdiction. 
+ First, As to customs, or common law 


ings and determinations in the king’s 
of yastice tre guided and directed. This for the most 
settles the course in which lands descend by in- 

i ; the manner and form of acquiring and trans- 


ferring property; the solemnities and obligation of con- 
tracts; the rules of expounding wills, deeds, and acts 
of i ; the ive remedies of civil injuries; 


the several species of temporal offences, with the man- 
ner and degree of punishment; and an infinite num- 
ber of minuter particulars, which diffuse themselves as 
extensively as the ordinary distribution of common jus- 


acquired and transferred by writing; that 
ity unless sealed and delivered ; 
construed more favourably, and 
strictly ; that money lent upon bond is re- 
erable by action of debt; that ing the public 
peace is an offence, and punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, All these are doctrines that are not set 
down im any written statute or ordinance, but depend 
merely oo am i usage, that is, upon common 


5. Second, Tien caseusd beitich of the ox eukienlews 
particular customs or laws which af- 
y the inhabitants of particular districts. 

. These particular customs, or some of them, are with- 
out doubt the remains of that multitade of local cus- 
tors before mentioned, out of which the common law, 
’ gs it now stands, waa collected, at first by King Al- 
fred, and afterwards by King Edgar, and Edward the 
Confessor: each district mutually sacrificing some of 
its own special es, in order that the whole king- 
dom might enjoy the benefit of one uniform and uni- 
versal system of laws. But for reasons that have been 


now f , particular counties, cities, towns, 
mane, ap were ery early indulged with 

ivilege of abidi ir own customs, in con- 
pA anand tape ag a Ho which 
eens ere to them by several acts of par- 


custom of gavel kind in Kent, and 
some other parts : i , (though perhaps it 
was also general till the Norman Aw 9| ken 
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dains, among other things, that not the eldest son onl Law 
of the father shall succeed to his inheritance, but ail of England. 


the sons alike; and that though the ancestor be attaint- 
ed and hanged, yet the heir shall succeed to his es« 
tate, without any escheat to the lord. Such is the cus 
tom that prevails in divers ancient boroughs, and there- 
fore called borough-English, that the youngest son shall 
inherit the estate in preference to all his elder brothers. 
Such is the custom in other boroughs, that a widow berough- 
shall be entitled fer her dower to all her husband’s ee. 
lands ; whereas at the common law, she shall be eng, 
dowed of one-third part only. Such also are the spe< 
cial and particular customs of manors, of which every 
one has more or less, and which bind all the copyhold 
and customary tenants that hold of the said manors, 
Such likewise is the custom of holding divers inferior 
courts, with power of trying causes in cities and trading 
towns ; the right of holding which, when no royal grant 
can be shewn, depends entirely upon ‘cnbdecetal and 
established usage. Such, lastly, are many particular cus« 
toms within the city of London, with r to trade, 
apprentices, widows, orphans, and a variety of other 
matters. All these are contrary to the general law of 
the land, and are good only ‘by special usage, though 
the customs of London are also confirmed by act of par- 
liament. 

7. To this head may most properly be referred a Custom of 
particular system of customs used only among one set ‘merchants, 
of the king’s subjects, called the custom of merchants, © /¢v mer- 
or lex mercatoria ; which, however different from the “@"™ 

eral rules of the common law, is yet i into 
it, and made a part of it, being allowed, for the benefit 
of trade, to be of the utmost validity in all commercial 
transactions; for it isa maxim of law, that “ cudlibet 
in sua arte credendum est”? 

8. Third, The third branch of the leges non seripta, or 3d, Pecus 
unwritten law, are those peculiar laws which by cuss liar laws 


tom are and used only in certain courts and ju- = 
risdictions.. And by these we understand the civil and Shs 


canen laws. See Civil and Canon law. 

9. Let us next proceed to the /eges scripte, the writ- Written — 
ten laws of the kingdom ; which are statutes, acts, or law, 
edicts, made by the king’s majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lord’s spiri andtemporal _ 
and commons in parliament assembled. The oldest of consists of 
these now extant, and printed in our statute books, is **™** 
the famous magna charta, as confirmed in parliament 9 
Hen, LI. though doubtless there were many acts be- 
fore that time, the records of which are now lost, and 
the determinations of them perhaps at present current~ 
ly received for the maxims of the common law. 

10. Statutes are either general or special, public or which are 

} A general or peblie act is an universal rule either pub- 
that regards the whole community; and of this the lic or pri- 
courts of law are bound to take notice judicially and ex ‘+ 
officio, without the statute being particularly pleaded, 
or formally set forth by the party who claims an ad- 
vantage under it. Special or private acts are rather ex= 
ceptions than rules, being those which only operate 
upon particular persons, and private concerns: such as 
the Romans entitled senatus-decreia, in contradistine- 
tion to the senatus-consulta, which the whole 
community ; and of these (which are not promulgated 
with the same notoriety as the former) ‘the judges are 
not bound to take notice, unless they be formally shewn 
and pleaded. -" 

11. Statutes also are either declaratory of the com-~ declaratory 
mon law, or remedial of some defects in it. Decla- remedial, 
ratory, where the old custom of the kingdom is almost 

4. 
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Law fallen into disuse, or beeome disreputable; remedial, 

of England. when made to supply such defects, and.abridge such 
superfluities in the common law, as arise either from 
the general imperfection of all human laws; from change 
of time and circumstances, from the mistakes and un« 
advised determinations of unlearned (or even learned) 
judges, or from any other cause whatsoever. And this 
being done either by enlarging the common law where 
it was too narrow and circumscribed, or by restraining 
it where it was too lax and luxuriant, has occasione 
another subordinate division of remedial acts of parlia- 
ment into enlarging and restraining statutes. 

12. These are the several grounds of the laws of 
England ; over and above which, equity: is also fre- 
quently called in to assist, to moderate, and to explain 
them. What equity is, and how impossible in its very 
essence to be reduced to stated)rules, we shall not here 
inguire. Weshall only obserye, that (besides the li- 
berality of sentiment with which the common law 
judges interpret acts of parliament, and such rules of 
the unwritten law as are not of a positive kind,) there 

' are also peculiar courts of equity established. for the be- 
nefit of the subject ; to detect: latent frauds. and con- 
cealments, which the process of the courts of law is not 
adapted to reach ; toenforce the execution of such mat- 
ters of trust and confidence as are binding in con- 
science, though not: cognizable in: a court of law ; to 
deliver from such dangers as. are owing to: misfortune 
or oversight ; and to: give a more specific relief, and 
more adapted: to the circumstances’ of the case, than) 
can always be obtained by the generality of the rules 
of the positive or common law. This isthe business of 
our courts of equity, which, however, are only conver- 
sant in matters of property. For the freedom of our 
constitution will not permit, that in criminal. cases: a: 

ver should be lodged in any: judge: to construe the 
Jase ctheribiod than according to the letter. This cau- 
tion, while it admirably protects the public liberty, can: 
never bear hard upon individuals. A man cannot suf- 
fer more punishment than. the law assigns, but he may 
suffer fess. The laws cannot be strained by partiality, 
to inflict a penalty beyond what the letter will warrant ; 
but in cases» where’ the letter induces any apparent: 
hardship ithe crown has the power to pardon. 


Equity. 


BOOK I. 


Or tHe Ricuts or Persons. 


Cnap. L—Of Parliament ; and of Magistrates, supreme 
and subordinate. 


Relation of | 1. The most universal public relation by which men: 
governors are connected together. is. that of government;, name- 
and govern- ly, as governors. and governed ; or, in. other words, as 
magistrates and people. 

2. Parliament is the legislative branch of the sue 
preme power of Great ‘Britain and Ireland, consisting 
Its consti. Of the king; the lords spiritual and temporal; and the 
tuent parts. knights, citizens, and burgesses, representatives of the: 
commons. of the realm in parliament assembled. The’ 
consent of these three states is required, to: make: any. 
new law. that can bind the subject. 

- 8. The power of parliament is so transcendent and 
absolute, that it cannot be confined, either for causes or: 
persons, within any bounds. It has sovereign and un-: 
controllable authority in making, confirming, enlarg- 
ing; restraining, abrogating, repealing; reviving, and! 
expounding of laws, concerning matters of ‘all possible? 
denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, militas 


Parliament. 


Its power, 


ae 


ry, maritime, or criminal. It is, without doubt, acourt | baw! | 
of record over which none other can have jurisdiction. of flan 

4. Every member must be* above twenty-one years — x 
of age; and before he is permitted to his séat, Commons, 


must take the oath of allegian piven 
to the amount of £ 100; and unless he makes satisfac- 


ce, supremacy, and abju- rrembers, 
tion within two months, it shall be deemed an act of 


ration. A member has privilege of speech while in the 
parliament. . Every member is privileged from arrest 
4 
ees xia and thereupon a commission may issue. é 
pe T. ar 


forty days after prorogation, forty days before the 
next assembling. The person of a peer is always sa« 
cred; but neither peer nor commoner has privilege 
against an indictable offence. A member who is a tra- 
der, may be served with legal process for any just debt 


peached or questioned in any court or place out of 
separate house emselves) are, to be attended by Pv! 
pra sages of yr in anes of appeal, &c. ; voenalid of aren 
proxies; to enter protests; and to regulate the election 
of the sixteen peers of North Britain. But their most 
distinguishing privilege is that of exercising the judi« 
cial authority as a court of appeal of the last and high- 
est resort. ; "a 

6. The peculiar privileges of the commons (who sit Peculiar — 
by themselves in another house, ) relate principally to privileges” 
the raising of taxes, and the elections of their members. °°" _ 

7. With regard to the first, it is the ancient indispus ™°"* 
table privilege and right of the House of Commons, pene 
that all grants of subsidies or parliamentary aids do be- 0s si 
gin in their house, and are first betewed by them ; al- nave with 
though these grants, to be effectual, require the assent them. _ 
of the other two branches of the legislature. 

8. With regard to the election of members, three Election of 
things may be considered. 1. The qualifications of the ™embers. 4 
electors... 2. The qualifications of the elected.’’ $; ‘The ; 
proceedings at elections. , 

9. As to the qualifications of the electors, And, first, 2¥lifica- 
those of electors of knights of the shire. 1. 


by 14. Geo. III. c. 58,) the knights of the shi 
be chosen by im whereof e »man_ shall have 
freehold to the. value: of forty shillings by the year 
within the county; which (by subsequent statutes) is 
to be clear of all charges and deductions, except par= 
liamentary and parochial taxes.. The knights of shires 
are the representatives of the landholders, or landed in« 
terest. of the kingdom. Their electors. must: therefore 
have estates. in lands. or tenements within the county 
represented. These estates must be freehold, that is, 
for term of life at least. 2. No person under twenty 
one years. of age shall be capable of voting for any mems 
ber. This extends to al] sorts. of members, as well for 
boroughs as counties ; as does also the next, viz. 3. No 

m convicted of perjury, or subornation of perjury, 
shall be capable of voting in any election. 4. No eo 
son shall vote in right of any freehold granted to him 
fraudulently to qualify him to vote. Fraudulent grants 
are such as. contain an ‘agreement to recover, or to de< 
feat the estate granted; which agreements are made 
void, and the estate is absolutely vested in the person 
to whom it is so granted. And to ‘the better 
against such frauds, itis farther provided) 5. That every 
voter shall have been in the actual possessi 


house; and proceedings in parliament cannot be ims 
e peculiar privileges of the lords (who sit in a Peculi 


ion, or re« 
ceipt of the profits, of his freehold to his own use for 
twelve calendar months before ; ria it a to him 
by descent, marriage, marriage-settlement, will, or pro= 
wastes ire benefice or office. 6. That no person shall 
vote in respect of an annuity or rent-charge, unless 


+ 


, under the above mentioned 
have the vote. 8. That only one per- 
son shall be admitted to vote for any one house or 
r t the splitting of freeholds. 9. That 
qualify a voter, unless the estate has 
been assessed to some land-tax aid at least twelve 


tain statutes. And from these it appears, 1. t 
must not be aliens borti, or minors. 2. That they must 
not be any of the twelve judges, because they sit in the 
lords’ house ; nor of the clergy, for they sit in the con- 
vocation ; nor persons attainted of treason or felony, for 
are unfit to sit any where. 3. That sheriffs of 
mayors and bailiffs of boroughs, are not 
in their respective jurisdictions, as being re- 
i arias) tered we i Son 
eligible to knigh ts of another. 4. t no persons 
concerned in the of any duties or taxes 
created since 1692, except the commissioners of the 
‘reasury, nor certain other inferior officers enumerated 
the statutes ; nor any persons that hold any new of- 
fice under the crown created since 1705, are capable of 


being re-elected. 7. That all 
be actual knights, or such no- 


ires and en as have estates sufficient 
Knights, and by no means of the degree of yeo 
This is reduced A ee one 
That every knight of a shire shall have a 
freehold or copyhold to the value of six 
annum, and every citizen and bur- 


peers, rsons qualified to be 
knights of shires, and members for the two 
iverities, which somew t balances the ascendant 


of this qualification the member 
must make oath, and give in the particulars in wri- 
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13. The king is the supreme magistrate of the Law 
realm. The crown of the united kingdom is descendi- °f England. 
ble, making no distinction of »whole or half blood, to $m,’ 7, 
heirs-male or female ; and ‘when it descends upon fe- ,, Oeradinn y 
males, the right of primogeniture prevails. ‘The course magistrate, 
of its descent is subject to limitation by parliament ; 
the legal successor, upon the demise of a king, is im- 
mediately invested with all the ensigns, rights, and 
prerogatives of sovereign power. 

14. Whenever the royal ‘prerogatives are suspended Suspension 
by indisposition or other causes,— The lords, spi-°of regal au- 
ritual an , and commons assembled, lawfully, poet a 
fully, and freely represent all ‘the estates of the peo. “PP 
ple ;” and it is their duty to provide the means of 
supplying that defect, and to appoint a regency under 
such limitations as may be deemed reasonable. 

15, The duties incumbent upon the king are, to go- Duties of 
vern his people according to/law, to execute judgment the sove- 
in — and to maintain the established religion, ‘eign 
(which he is bound ‘more especially todo by the co- 
ronation oath,) according to the laws and' customs of 
the realm. —“ e king is assisted in his councils by his 
parliam ent, hi s, and his privy council ; and bee 
ing so rovided with counsellors, is supposed’ incapa< 
ble of doing bie 3 but his advisers and ministers are 
punishable for wickedly deceiving him. 

16. The prerogatives of the king are either’ direct His prero< 
or incidental. The direct are ‘such positive substantial 8*'ves. 

" the royal character and authority, as are gt 
in, an ring from the king’s political person. Inci- 
dental bear divaye a relation to Lomething else distinct 
from the king’s person ; as that no costs shall be ree 
covered against the king; that he never can be a joint 
tenant ; that his debt shall be preferred before that of 
the subject ; that where his title and a subject’s con« 
eur, the king’s title shall be preferred; an heir must 

y the king’s debt, though he be not named in the 
Bond ; and in all cases the king’s debt shall be satisfied 
before that of a subject, and for which there is a pre« 
rogative writ—He is supreme head of the realm in 
matters both civil and ecclesiastical. No suit or ac« 
tion can be brought against him, for the courts have 
no jurisdiction over him; so that if any person has, in 
point of , a demand upon the king, he must 
pate im in his court of chancery. All persons 

in any part of his dominions are his subjects ; 
or in any part of the world when under his dominion. 
Under the direct prerégative is comprehended also the 
power of rejecting bills proffered to him by the lords 
and commons; making treaties and alliances with fo- 
reign states; coining money; conferring titles of ho-« 
nour; oning offences, with some exceptions; send- 
ing receiving foreign ambassadors ; of making war 
and peace ; of issuing reprisals; of granting safe con- 
ducts, &c. He is considered as generalissimo over all 
the military forces in the united kingdom; has the 

er of raising and regulating fleets and armies ; can 
ikewise restrain his subjects from going abroad, or re« 
cal them from foreign parts. 

17. The king is also the fountain of justice, and Is the foun 

conservator of the peace ; all jurisdictions de~ ‘sin of jus- 

rive their authority from him; therefore he may "> “* 
erect courts, prosecute offenders, pardon crimes, (ex- 

cept impeachments by parliament), and issue pro- 
clamations, if not to the common law, sta« 

tutes or customs of the realm, and no proclama- 

tions can create an offence iF havnrvanlet aguas 

He is likewise the fountain ani office; 

whereby he is enabled “ reward those who have 
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Law been meritoriously serviceable to the state. He has 
of England. also the power of conferring upon any one the privi- 
—Y~" lege of precedence; of converting aliens into denizens, 

&e. e can likewise erect corporations, is the arbiter 
of domestic commerce, by the establishment of markets, 
and the regulating of weights and’measures, &c. 


And head 18. The king is head, and supreme governor of the 

of the church, regulating synods, nominating bishops, and 

church, —_ yeceiving appeals in all ecclesiastical causes. 

What ifa 19. If an usurper obtains possession of the throne, 

usurper ob- and takes the coronation oath, the people are bound to 

va _~ obey him; for by statute they are compelled to obey a 

“ae king de facto, and not a king merely de jure. 

Queen reg- 20. A queen regnant, is where a female holds the 

nant. crown in her own right, and. such a one has the same 
reaps prerogatives, rights, dignities, and duties, as 
if a king. ; t 

Consort. The queen consort enjoys divers prerogatives above 


other women, and is consideyed a public person, ex- 
empt from the king; she can purchase lands, and con- 
vey them, make leases, grant copy-holds, and do 
other acts of ownership, without the concurrence of 
her lord: she has separate courts and officers, distinet 
from the king’s ; may sue and be sued alone, without 
joining her husband; but at her death, both her real 
and personal estate go to the king, if she has not pre- 
viously disposed of them by will; which she can do 
without license from him. _ She is considered in all le- 
Dowager. gal proceedings as a feme sole—A queen dowager en- 
joys the same privileges as a queen consort; and 
though an alien, is entitled to dower; but she cannot 
marry without the king’s license, nor is it high-treason 
to violate her person. 
Subordi- 21, Subordinate magistrates of the state are, 1. She- 
nate magis- riffs, 2. Coroners, 3. Justices of the Peace. 4. Con- 
saat stables. 5. Surveyors of the highways. 6. Overseers 
of the poor. 

22. Sheriffs are the keepers of each county, annually 
appointed by the king; who are said to be vita justi- 
li, to serve process, and to return juries for the: trial 
of men’s lives, liberties, lands, and goods; vita legis, 
to execute process, and make execution; and vila 
rei publice, to keep the peace, A man nominated 
sheriff, should have considerable landed property, that 
he may be enabled to answer the king and his people 
if he should be guilty of neglect. To execute his va- 
rious duties, the sheriff has under him many inferior 
officers; as under sheriffs, bailiffs, and jailers ; who 
must neither buy, sell, nor farm their offices, on forfei- 
ture of £500. He has the power of calling out the 
posse comitatus to defend his county,against the king’s 
enemies, or to pursue and take felons and traitors. 

23. Coroners are permanent officers of the crown in 
each county, elected by the freeholders, as sheriffs 
were formerly ;_ whose office is to make inquiry where 
any one comes to a violent death; to inquire of lands 
and goods, and escapes of murderers, treasure trove, 
wrecks, deodands, &c.; and also in particular cases to 
supply the office of sheriff. He is a conservator of the 
peace. - 

24, Justices of the peace are judges of record, (for 
none but justices of record can take a recognizance of 
the peace) appointed by the king’s commission within 
certain limits, for the conservation of the peace; the 
principal of these is the custos rotularum,.or keeper of 
the records of the county ; and two or more justices of 
the peace can inquire of, and’ determine felonies and 
other misdemeanors, They hold their sessions four 


1. Sheriffs. 


2. Coronefs, 


3. Justices 
of the 
peace, 
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times in the year, and do other acts committed to their 

charge, by a number of statutes, A of 
25. Constables are officers, of hundreds and town rh 

ships, sworn and appointed at the leet,—whé-ought to 


possess honesty, knowledge, and ability, to perf 
the office tain f tn wea 


upon them. They are empowered 
to preserve the peace, to keep watch and ward, and'to 
apprehend offenders. : 


The king is the principal conservator of the peace, 
and can delegate power to any one to preserve it. ‘The 
lord chancellor, lord treasurer, lord high steward, the 
justices of the King’s Bench, and: master of the rolls, 
are all conservators of the peace, and may commit the - 
blac thereof, or bind them in recognizances'to 

eep it. Die 7 

26. Surveyors of the highways are officers appointed 5. Survey. 
annually in every parish, to remove annoyances in and ors of hig 
direct the reparation of the public roads. were 

27. Overseers of the are substantial house- 6. Overse 
holders, appointed annually in every parish, to relieve of poor, 
such impotent, old, blind, and other persons, being poor : 
and not able to work, as are settled in each parish, by ; 
birth, by parentage, by marriage, or by forty days 
sidence, accompanied with nolice, or with such circums 
stances as are held equivalent to notice. ay 


Cuap. Il. Of the Clergy; of the Military and Maritime 
States ;_and of the Private Relations of Husband and 
Wife, Parent and Child, Guardian and Ward, Mase 
ter and Servant. 


1. The clergy comprehends all. persons in holy ors wh 
ders, and in otcediastical offices. A Clerpianah taanie and the 5 
be.compelled to serve on a jury, nor to appear ata privileges. 
court-leet or view of frank pledge, which almost every 
other person is obliged to do: but if a layman is sum- 
moned on a jury, and before the trial takes orders, he 
shall, notwithstanding, appear and be sworn.. Neither 
can he be chosen to any temporal office, as bailiff, 
reeve, constable, or the like, in regard of his own con- 
tinual attendance on the sacred functions. During his ; 
attendance on divine service, he. is privileged from ars 
rests in civil suits: in cases. also of felony, a clerk in i 
orders shall have the benefit of his clergy, without bes 
ing branded. in the hand; _and may likewise have it 
more than once: in both which particulars he is dis- 
tinguished from a layman. . But as they have their | 
privileges, so also they have their disabilities, on ac- 
count of their. spiritual. avocations. Clergymen, we 
have seen, are incapable of sitting in. the House of . 
Commons; and by statute 21. Henry VIII. ¢. 13. they 
are not (in general) allowed to take any lands or tene« a 
ments to farm, upon pain of £10 per month, and total _ | 
avoidance. of the lease; nor upon like pain to keep 
any tan-house or brew-house ; nor shall engage in any : 
manner of trade, nor sell any merchandise, under for« oa 
feiture of treble the value. - sole te i 

2. An archbishop or bishop, is elected by. the ehap- archbi- 

ter of his cathedral church, by virtue of a license from shops and 
the crown, which is always to be accompanied with a bishops, 
letter missive from the king, containing the name of _ fee 
the “bole whom he would have them elect: and if .4 
the dean and chapter delay their election above twelve: 
days, the nomination shall-devolve to. the king, who- 
may by letters patent appoint such person as he : 
This election or nomination, if it!be of a bishop, must "s10G 
be signified by the king’s . letters it to the arch- i 
bishop of the province, if it be of an archbishop, to 4 
the other archbishops and two bishops, or to four 


bishops ; requiring them to confirm, invest, and con- 
secrate the person so elected ; which they are bound to 
i without any application to the 
After whieh, the bishop elect shall sue 
ities, shall make oath to the 
a take restitution of his 
of the king’s hands only. And 
| re epeer ceitergger cen a3 
appointed ; or i archbishop or bishop, 
to confirm, inyest, and consecrate ach hidice 
y shall incur all the penalties of a premunire. 
* ‘ i is the chief of the cl in a whole 
province ; and has the inspection of the bi of that 
«province, as well as of the inferior clergy, and may de- 
\prive them on notorious cause. The archbishop has 
.also his own diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal 
° —— jon, as in his province he exercises archiepis- 
er * punememnemalee tories eha-hisheys Devkienithe 
administration of certain 
the sacred order, ist. pri 
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are council of the bishop, 
to assist him with their advice in affairs of religion, 


ecclesia, is one that has full 
EN a agen bop peciekodp mad 
is called parson, persona, because, by his person, the 


he is in himself a body corporate, i protect 
and defend the rights of the church, (which he perso- 
nates perpetual succession. A has, dur- 
the freehold in himself of the parsonage 
house, the glebe, the tithes, and other dues. 
_&, The method of becoming a parson or vicar is much 
there are four requisites necessary ; 
presentation, institution, and induction. 
iemisengite holy orders of deacon 
is i liturgy and canons. 
One may cease to, be. a parson or vicar: 1. By 
2. By cession, in taking another benefice. 3. 
consecration ; for, as was mentioned before, w 


B ignati 5. By deprivation, 
0. ‘A carae is the lowest degree 


ver 
: 
4 
3 


baer the 
are sometimes appointed by the minis- 
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the church, and make rates and levies for that purpose; Law 
but these are recoverable only in the ecclesiastical court, of England. 
They are also joined with the overseers in the care and 
maintenance of the poor. There are a multitude of 

other petty parochial powers committed to their charge 

by divers acts of parliament. : 

12. The military slate is constituted of the whole sol Military 
diery of the country. That part which is called the state. 
militia, cannot be sent out of the United erty Bac 

' 13, Officers, soldiers, and mariners, who have: been Its privileg- 

in his Majesty’s service, are enubled at the close of the es. 

war to use any trade or occupation they are fit for, in 

any town in the kingdom, notwithstanding any custom 

or statute to the contrary. Soldiers or mariners in) ac« 

tual service, may make nuncupative wills, and dispose 

of their chattels, without the usual forms that 

are at other times required: The military of the coun- 

try are en by martial law. 

14. The maritime state consists of all officers and sea= Maritime 
men employed in his Majesty’s navy, who are impres- state. 
sed or volunteer into the service ; neither soldier nor 
mariner can be arrested for aless sum than £20; and; 
if a seamen, after the debt is discharged the sheriff is 
bound to return him safe to some officer empowered to 
receive sailors; upon the sheriff's failing so to do, he 
is liable in a penalty of £100, 

15. The law recognises marriage simply as a civil Spon 
contract ; the spiritual courts take notice of all inces- eae ion 
tuous or unscriptural marriages. By this union the 
husband and wife become one mn in law ; so that, 


; 


if an estate be ted to an husband and wife, and an- 
other person, the husband and wife take but one half. 
16. Marriage is voidable when solemnized without How mar. 


license or publication of banns in the church of the tage void- 
parish where the parties dwell, in the time of divine et _ 
service, three several Sundays, or holy days, and if the cap ihr, 
ceremony be performed before a Jess number of witnes« 
ses than two, besides the minister; it is also voidable 
where the p ms are : boy Lat 3 fourteen years of 

, or a girl under twelve years of age ; by a pre-con- 
he if pomerecatic with bodily knowledge py ime 

inity ; affinity by marriage ; and some real in- 

rmities. The common law will not allow these disa- 
bilities after either of the parties is dead. When par 
ties contract to marry, one above the age of twenty-one 

ears, and the other under, the one of full age is bound 

ut the minor is not. : 

17. A party, marrying by license, if a minor, Consent of 
and not having been A before, must have the parents or 
consent of a r, if living ; if he be dead, of a guar- — 
dian lawfully appointed; if there be no such guar- a8 ee 
dian, then of the mother if she is unmarried ; if there 
be no mother, then of a guardian appointed by the 
court of chancery. The guardian whose consent is 
in between that of the father and that of the 
mother, must either be a testamentary guardian ap- 
pointed by the father’s will, or a guardian appointed 
by chancery ; but the marriage of an infant, without 
such consent, may still. be where banns are regu- 
larly published ; unless a dissent is openly declared by 
the parent or guardian in the church or chapel at. the 
time of publishing ; in which case the banns are void. 

18. No license can be granted by any archbishop; 7 j-oncos, 
bishop, &c. to solemnize any marriage i other 

than that of the parish wherein the parties or 
either one of them shall have dwelt for the space of 
four weeks, immediately before the granting such li- 
cense ; but the statute does not prevent the archbishop 
of Canterbury from granting special licenses, 
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Law 19. If any of the persons whose consent is necessary 
of England: he non compos mentis, ny sea, or refuse to consent, 
La Chan. and the lord chancellor shall declare it to be a proper 
cellor may Marriage, it shall be as effectual as if such person had 
supply con- consented. z ; 
sent of pas 20. The parties contracting in marriage must be both 


rents, &c, willing and able to contract themselves, and of sound 


rst memory. __ ; rn f 
cumstances. , 21+ Conditions against marrying generally, are void 


of inlaw. A bond for the procurement of a marriage, al- 


Consent ° “ * : 
ies. though a good'bond: in law, is.bad’in equity. 
es 22. Itis-a peculiar incident of: iages, that they 


relating to are governed: by the Jaws of the country in which they 
law of mar- are celebrated, 


riage. 23. During the civil war, marriages were frequently 
performed by justices of the peace ; and such marriages 
were declared valid ‘by 12 Car. IIc. 23. 

24. A natural child, during hisuninority, cannot le- 
gally marry without the consént of a ian named 
by the court of chancery. 

Incidents 25. When the marriage is consummated, the law de- 
consequent nominates the parties baron and feme ; the consequences 
pera are shortly’as follows : 


26. A man may covenant with other persons to stand 
seised to her use, or make other conveyances to her use, 
but cannot covenant with his wife, to stand seised to her 


use. 

27. If the .feme obligeé take the obligor. to “huss 
band, this is a release-in law. If a man promises’ be- 
fore’ his marriage ‘to leave his’ wife worth a certain sum 
of money; in case of'her surviving him, it is good. 

28. In trials of any sort, husband and wife are not 
allowed to be evidence for or against each other. 

29. A’‘husband and wife may have sureties of the 

against each other. 

30. The freehold, or right of possession of all her 
lands of inheritance, vests in the husband immediately 
upon the marriage, the right of property still being 
preserved to her. 

31. As’chattels ‘vest wholly inthe husband, equity 
in most cases will take care of the wife’s interest when 
ealled upon, and see her properly provided for. 

32. If a feme sole takes a husband, her debt becomes 
that of the husband and wife ; but the husband is not 
liable after the death of the wife, unless there be a 
judgment against both during coverture. 

83. Where a man marries a widow, executrix to her 
late husband, her evidence shall not be allowed to 
charge her second husband with more than she can 
prove to have actually come to her hands. But if a 
man marries an administratrix to a former husband, 
who in her widowhood wasted the assets’ of the in- 
testate, the husband is liable to the debts of the intes- 
taté during the life of the wife; and this shall be 
deemed a devastavit'in him. 

34. A wife cannot ‘convey either goods, lands, or any 
thing whatsoever, without the consent of her’husband. 

35. The husband must maintain his wife with’ne- 
eessaries according to his degree and estate, but if she 
contract above his degree or quality, ‘he’ does’ not be- 
come chargeable. ’ 

30. When a woman leaves her husband by her own 
Sree wili, and the separation has become notorious, who- 
ever gives her credit does it at his peril, for the hus- 
band is not answerable unless he takes her again: of 
if there is tt ee by consent, and the’ wife has a 
separate allowance, those who trust her do it upon 
her own credit. ' 

37. The wife of a man who is civiliter mortuus, or of 


Li A. W. ; 


one transported for felony, may sue’and be sued as a “Law 
Seme sole, : of Engla 

38. In some cases, the*command ofthe husband, 
either express or implied, will privilege )wife from 
oe for the crimes she may nee if commit. 
ted in his ce, unless they be mala in se, as for 
murder and the like. nf 

39. A man ‘must answer for the trespasses of his 
wife: if a feme covert slander ‘any person, the husband 
and the wife must be sued for it, and execution is to 
be awarded against him, 

40. Where a wife joins in a' fine or recovery, she is 
bound. By the custom of some cities and boroughs, a 
bargain of sale by the husband and wife, where the 
wife is examined by the* mayor or other officer, binds 
the wife after the husband’s death. “So in some places, 
a surrender of a copyhold by husband and wife, the 
wife being examined by the steward, binds the wife. 

41. If a feme covert levies a fine of her own inheri« 
‘tance without her husband, it. shall bind her and her 
heirs, because they are estopped to claim any thing in 
the land, and cannot be admitted to say she was covert 
against the record ; but the husband may enter and 
defeat it, either during the coverture, to restore him 
to the freehold held jure uxoris, or after her death, 
to restore him to his tenancy. : 

42, In the civil law, the husband and wife are con« 
sidered as two distinct persons, and may have separate 
estates, contracts, debts, and injuries ; and therefore, in 
our ecclesiastical courts, a woman may sue and be sued 
without her husband. 7 

43. If baron and feme are divorced causa adulterii, Divorce 
which is a divorce a mensa et thore, they continue baron ai et 
and feme: it is otherwise in a divorce a vinculo ma- pada 
trimonit, which dissolves the marriage. iaied 

44, If'a man is bound to a feme sole, and after mar- 
ries her, and they are divorced a vinculo malrimonii, 
the obligation is revived. . 

45. The most usual and direct injuries to a husband Injuries 
are, 1. Abduction, or taking away his wife. 2. Crimi- proper to 
nal conversation with her. And, 3, Beating her—to ™attiages 
each ef which is assigned its proper technical form of 
legal redress, ; 

46, Children are, 1. Legitimate, or those who are Parent 
born in lawful wedlock, or within a com t time child. 
after. 2. Bastards, are those born out of lawful wedlock ; 
and also children born above nine months after the Children 
husband has had’no access to his wife. Ina divorce a either legi 
mensa et thora, if' the wife breeds children they are timate, 
hastards, unless access be proved: in a voluntary sepa~ 
ration, the law will sup access, unless the contrary 
be shewn. If there be an apparent impossibility of 
procreation on the part of the husband, the issue of the 
wife shall be bastards. hl 

47. In the case of a'divorce in the'spiritual court a vin« 
culo matrimonii, all the issue born during coverture are 
LAER! he Baio of lebeitd-lentoa cael tants TMMMMMR ates of 

48. uties o ts en we ties o 
mate children are, 1. Maintenance, where they are un- parents te, 
able to work through infancy, disease, or accident. metre 
2. Protection. 3. Education. ? 

49. The power of parents over children, is correc- Power of 
tion and consent to marry when ‘under age. The du- parents. 
ties of legitimate children to parents are obedience, And duti 
protection, and maintenance. = ot aan 

50. The ri of a bastard are such only as he can — ¥ 
acquire; for he is incapable of inheriting any thing, Rights of 
the law considering him as the son of nobody ; thou, 


or bas' 


ral 
he may gain a surname by repute, and a putative chitdreyy. 
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father for- some. purposes, that is; by a man’s acknow- 
nd..Jedging it to be his child. If a man declares a child 

tobe iein wentre sa mere, and dies before its birth, 
such child does not \gain sufficient reputation by the 
declaration, to entitle it to take a bequest from its fa- 
ther; but if he had devised an estate to it generally, as 
to the child such an one is encien/e with, the bequest 
ists Guanine ward 

bl. i 1 ward are, pro tempore, reciprocall 

t ssa tiinieiins Fight coneh, dacienenvpapent cd 


52. The natural and legal guardians of a child are its 
; for if an estate be left to an infant, the father 
common law the guardian, and must account to 
his child for the profits ; but an executor is not justi- 
fied in paying a legacy left a child to its father: for if 
oeilea father becomes insolvent, prod eta CaS 
to pay it over again. A father may by deed or 

will assign a guardian to his infant children. 

58. Guardians for nurture are of course father and 
mother till the infant attain the age of fourteen years : 
and in default of father or mother, the ordi may 
assign some discreet person to take care of the infant's 
personal estate, maintenance, and education. 
Guardian in socage, is where the minor is en- 
to some estate in lands, and then by the common 
law the guardianship devolves upon such of his next of 
kin to whom the inheritance cannot possibly descend ; 
as where an estate descends from the father’s family, a 
relative of the mother’s will be appointed ; so vice versa. 

55. Guardians by socage for nurture, continue onl 
till the minor is fourteen years of age: for then, in bot 
cases, he is presumed to have discretion to choose his 
own ian, 


56, Guardian by statute, is where a father appoints 
a ian for his child, born or unborn, by deed or 
which he may do to any person except a Popish 
recusant, wntil it attain the age of one-and-twenty years. 
57. A. guardian is bound, when his ward comes of 
ppm yo SO de ee ee RT 
u 
his 
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pon his behalf, and to answer for all losses through 
when 


to here take notice that the legal remedy is by action of 


trespass, to recover of them and damages. 
59. The relation een master and servant arises, 
where one for a i sum, or an implied contract 


for remuneration, undertakes to do certain work or ser- 
vices for another. n 
60. First, Menial or domestic servants are persons 
. hired without particular time Jimited. The law 
t  construes this hiring to be for a year; and no master 
can put away such servant, nor such servant leave his 
master after being so retained, either before or at the 
end of bis term, without a quarter's warning; but a 
master, may turn away his servant instantly for any 
breach of morality.» Second, ices are 

leiioerised ottGtbecha tn-aree icular trade 
or business. They may 
Se em 
able cause, either at the request of themselves or mas- 
ters, made at the quarter-sessions, or by one justice 
with to the quarter-sessions. If an apprentice 
with whom less than ten pounds has been given, run 
away from his master, he is compellable to serve out 
his time of absence, or make satisfaction for the time, 


persons 
under a master or mistress by deed indented, to _poreal 
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within seven years after the expiration of his original _ Law 
contract. Third, Labourers are hired by the day or of England. 
week, do not live intra meenia as of the fami- bret sped! 
ly, and are regulated by a number of statutes. Fourth, “”°U"* 
Stewards, factors, and bailiffs, whom the law considers stewards, 
as servants pro tempore, with regard to such of their &c. 

acts as affect their master’s employ. 

61. Persons having served seven years as apprentices Privilege _ 
to any trade, have an exclusive right to exercise that Consctuent 
trade in any part of England. Slidinations 

62. A master is answerable for the acts of his ser- ship. 
vant if done by his command, either expressly given Liability of 
or He a in all matters that are honest and lawful} masters for 
for whatever a servant is permitted to do in the usual acts of ser- 
course of business, is equivalent to a general command; V@h's- 
so if a man invariably deals with a tradesman in ready 
money, he is not answerable for what his servant takes 
upon trust. Ifa servant by his negligence, and not 
wilful default, does any damage to a stranger, while 
actually employed in his master's service, his master 
shall answer his neglect. 

63. If any person gives a false character of a ser- Penalty for 
vant, or a false account of his former service; or if giving false 
any servant shall give such false character, or shall al- character of 
ter a certificate of a character, he shall, upon convic- S¢tvant. 
tion before a justice of the peace, forfeit £20, with 
10s. costs. In an action against a person who had’ 
ee a false character of a man to the 
plaintiff, who was thereby induced to take him into his” 
service, and this servant having soon after robbed his 
master of to a great amount, for which he 
was executed: the plaintiff recovered damages against 
the defendant to the extent of the loss. 

64. The most direct and ordinary injuries to a mas- Injuries 
ter are, 1. Retaining his servants; and, 2. Beating proper toa 
them ;—the legal remedy of both of which classes of ™45te™ 
injury, is by action on the case for damages. 


BOOK II. 


Or Reat AND Persona Estates. 


Cuar. I. Of Corporeal and Incorporeal Hereditaments, 
Tenures, Freeholds, Estates less than Freehold, Estates 
in Remainder, in Reversion, §c. 


1. The obj of dominion or pro are things, Things reat 
which are by the law of England distributed into two ° personal. 
kinds; things real, and things personal. Things real, 
are such as are permanent, fixed, and immoveable, 
which cannot be carried out of their place, as lands 
and tenements; things personal are goods, money, 
and all other moveables, which may attend the owns - 
er’s person wherever he thinks proper to go. ___. 

2. Hereditaments, by which is meant whatever may Heredita- 
be inherited, are of two kinds, corporeal and: incorpo- ments 
real. Corporeal consist of such as affect the. senses, "bat 5 
such as may be seen and handled-by the body: incor- 
are not the object of sensation, can neither be 
seen nor handled, are creatures of the mind, and exist 

in contemplation - 

~: Carperesh : \ niepdimeanat :consist. wholly: of sub- Corporeal 
stantial and anent objects; all which may. be marmat 
comprehended under the general denomination land 
only. For land comprehends, in its legal signification, 

any ground, soil, or earth whatsoever. It legally. in- 

cludes also all castles, houses, and ; other buildings ; 

for they consist of two things; and; which. is the 


Law 
of England, 


Incorporeal 
heredita- 
iments 3 
namely. > 


Advowsons, 


Tithes, 


‘Commons, 


Right of 
way, 


Offices, 
Dignities, 


Franchises, 
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foundation, and the structure thereupon: so. that if I 
convey the land or ground, the structure or building 
passes therewith. Land has also, in its legal significa- 
tion, an indefinite extent upwards as well as down- 
wards. Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coelum, 

4. Incorporeal hereditaments are collateral to, and) is- 
sue out of things corporeal; such as advowsons, tithes, 
commons, ways, offices, dignities, franchises, corodies, 
annuities, rents, &c, These we shall briefly consider, 
and then return to corporeal hereditaments. 

5. Advowsons.—An advowson is the right of presen- 
tation to a church; and he who has such right is call- 
ed the patron of that particular church. Ifannexed to, 
or in possession of the manor from whence:it sprung, 
it is called appendant, and will pass with the manor, 
but if once separated, it becomes an advowson in gross, 
or at large, and is also .either presentative, where the 
patron has the presentation ; or collative, where the bi~ 
shop and patron are one and the same person ; or dona 
tive, where the king, or subject by his licence, founds a 
church or chapel, and ordains that it shall be solely in 
the gift of the patron. \ 

6. Tithes are the tenth part of the increase of the 
profits of land and stock, given as a remuneration to the 
ministers of the gore. They are predial, when of 
corn, grass, hops, and wood ; mixed, as of wool, milk, 
pigs, &c.; personal, as of manual occupations, trades, 
Fcheries, and the like. Animals that are fere nature 
are not tithable. ‘ 

No composition for tithes made since the 18th Eliz. 
ce. 10.is good for any longer term than three lives, or 
twenty-one years. Land may be either wholly or par- 
tially discharged of tithes by custom, and such custom 
is.either.de modo decimandi, or de non decimando. A 

modus decimandi, is the taking of tithes in any other 
way than in kind ; but this must be certain, invariable, 
and beneficial to the m. A modus for one spe- 
cies of tithes will not discharge the payment of ano- 
ther. Ifa modus is so rank and large, that it could 
not have been made before or in the time of Richard I. 
it is bad. 

A prescription de non decimando, is a claim to be en< 

tirely discharged of tithes, and is personally confined 
to the king and clergy. 
__ 7. Commons.—Common of pasture is the right of feed~ 
ing cattle on another’s land, the property in the soil 
or common land being in the lord. Such:common may 
be without stint as to number and time. Common of 
piscary is the liberty-of fishing. Common of turbary is 
the right of carrying away the soil. Common of esto- 
vers is the liberty of taking necessary wood for the use 
or furniture of a house or farm. A tenant may take 
reasonable botes or estovers, unless restrained by co~ 
venant. id of _ : or ther . 

8. A right of way may either be enjoyed solely, or by 
any citar of facatiana held by immediate grant or 
prescription, and may also be given by implication ; as 
where I purchase a piece of ground of a man situate in 
the midst of his land, and at the same time acquire a 
right to pass over, or make a way through his land to 
that which I have so purchased. 

9. Offices.—A man may have a right to exercise a 
public or private employment, 

10. Dignities—A man may have a property or es« 


tate therein, 


11. Franchises ave a royal privilege subsisting in the 
hands of a subject: as to hold court leet, manor, or 
3 ‘to have waifs, wrecks, &c. . 
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12, Corodies are a right of sustenance charged upon — Law _ 
any particular person or estate. * of Eng 

13. Annuities are certain yearly sums ble on- Corodentl 
ly upon the person of the granter, the security for which anmuitial 


may be merely personal.—A rent charge is a burthen 
imposed upon, and issuing out of lands. 7 
14, Rent service has l service incident to it, and Rents, 
Rent charge is where the owner of the rent has:no fu« 
ture interest or reversion expectant in the land. Quit. 
rent (quieli reditus) is an ancient invariable sum aris- + 
ing out of copyhold lands. Rack rent is where an he- 
reditament is let at its full value—We return to corpo- tend 
real hereditaments. val 3 ' 
15. And first of tenures, or the different sorts of hold- Tenures. — 
ings. The feodal constitution, although nearly in sub= 
stance abolished by 12. Car. Il. ¢, 24, still in a great” 
measure regulates the forms by which landed pro-- 
perty is transmitted.—Free socage is a tenure by any 
free, certain, and determinable service, This Ps tier 
a relic of the Saxon liberty ; includes petit serjea i ‘ 
which is holding lands of the king, by rendering him + 
annually some small implement of war. | fm 
16. Tenure in burgage, is where the king or other ‘Tenure in 
person is lord of an ancient borough, in which the te- burgage, 
nements are held by rent certain.—The te send son ‘a 
succeeds to the burgage tenements upon the death of _ 
the father. wperlt will 
17. In gavel-kind tenure, the tenant is of age suffi- in gavel- 
cient to alien his estate by feoffment at the age of fif. kind, 
teen years. The estate does not escheat in case of an \ 
attainder and execution for felony. The lands descend 
to all the sons equally. caddy ii 
18. Pure villenage was a precarious ‘and slavish te« In pure 
nure, at the absolute il of the lord, upon uncertain ser-'villenage. 
vices: from hence by general consent’ or encroach-< 
ment have arisen modern copyholds, or tenure by co- 
py of court roll; in which lands may be still held at the 
nominal will of the lord, regulated by the custom of the » 
manor. These are subject, like socage lands, to servi< - 


S| 
’ 


ces, relief, and escheat, and also to heriots, wardships, © | 
and fines upon descent and alienation. rey ioe ei 
19. Privileged villenage, or villein socage, is an eX« tp privi- © 


alted species of copyhold tenure, upon base but certain leged ville- 
por subsisting only in the ancient demesnes of nage. 
the crown, whence the tenure is denominated the tes 
nure in ancient demesne. Copyholds of ancient demesnes: 
have divers immunities annexed to their tenure, as they 
cannot pass by any common law conveyances but mere- 
ly by surrender, and are held by copy of court-roll ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, though not at the, 
will of the lord, The attempt to alienate such lands in 
any other way than through the hands of the lord, in- 
curs a forfeiture. ts4 ( of win rina 

20. Frank-almoign is a tenure by spiritual services; ana Fran} 
whereby many ecclesiastical and eleemosynary corpo-valmoign. — 
rations now hold their lands and tenements. |" " 

21. Next of the different sorts of estates. An ‘estate Rstates. 
of freehold, liberuwm tenementum, is the actual possession — 
of the soil or land, created by livery of seisin in common — 
law ; and then the occupier is said to be seised in his ; 
demesne, as of fee. F ds are either of inheritance Estates of 
or for life only, and the fee or right is either absolute or —— 
limited. , Tenant in. fee simple absolute, is he that has *°"™ 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to hold ‘to himand» . 
his heirs for ever, An estate in fee, qualified or base, 
is an estate to, the holder of it and his heirs till a certain 
event happen, or to be deft if such an event occur. ° 

22. tenements may be entailed, The word tenes Estates ta 


ee he ee See 


aif 


that savour 
is, which issue out of corporeal 
___ ones, or which concern, or are annexed to, or may be 


or cme Haein, Mes 2. Legal, or cre- 
ated by operation w. 
ni stra is where an estate is created by 


_ overture, of which her issue might by any bility 
have been heir, sipun tho banbaed.tiyig, tie worn 


years, is where a tenant is let into 


ae ‘An estate a 
if anly fer ball e yore ot 8'querter, the law recognizes 
him as a tenant for ATER oe enn ate 
reditament is the lessor, and he to ; the 
lense is made the lessee. A lease for so many years as 
another shall live, is void. 


mining, and is allowed reasonable ingress and egress to 
away his goods. 

30. Amestate at sufferance, is where a man lawfully 
enters upon an estate for a certain term, and after its ex- 
VOL, Xi, PART IL 


LA W. 


; is determined ; as where 
_ remainder, is where an estate is limited to take effect, 
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piration keeps illegal ion of it. Such aone shall Law 
y double rent, which may be distrained for ; or dou- of England: 
le the yearly value of the premises, which can only 
Te peer ot. By action of eth = b 
31. Estates upon ilion, are either upon ition on condi- 
pre salon apie, con 
ected thereto, &s 


forfeits 


implied or expressed. Estates upon co 

are w certain performances are connect 
that must necessarily be performed ; as in the 
an office, private or public, which may become 
ed either by nonuser (neglect) or misuser (abare) 3 So 
in the case of estates upon condition expressed, if those 
conditions are legal an ible. ; 

32. Estates upon condilion expressed, are where an on condition 
express qualification or provision is annexed to. the &xpressed ; 
grant of an estate, on the or non-performance of 
which the estate so. fags may be defeated ; as, first, 

Vivum vadium, which is where a man borrows a sum of as, 1, Vivum. 
money of another, and grants him an estate until the vadixm, 
profits of that estate y him. Second, Mortuum 9 jgy,. 
vadium, or m * which is where a man grants an tuum oa- 
estate in fee, or for a term of years, as a security for a dium, 

sum of money lent, &e. When such an estate is cre- 

ated, the mortgagee may enter, but is liable to be dis- 

possessed upon the*performance of the conditions, which 

the mortgager may do at any reasonable time after the 

time ified, provided he pays all expenses ; this 

is called the equity of redemption. Also a mortgagee 

may call upon the m to redeem his estate, orin . |, 
default to be for ever foreclosed from redeeming it. Ska i 
Third, Estates held by statute merchant or slatute staple, statute e: 
which are very similar to those held in viowm vadium. merchant, 
And, fourth, Estates held by elegit ; so called from the and, 4. By 
writ of elegit founded upon statute West. 2, by which elegit. 

the sheriff, after the plaintiff has obtained judgment for 

his debt at law, is empowered to give him some part, 

or the whole of the defendant’s lands and tenements, 

until his debt and are fully paid. 

23. Remainder is an estate limited to take effect and Rstatesin 
be enjoyed after another particular estate in possession remainder. 

i are granted for life or 


years to A. with remainder to B. in tail. A contingent Contingent 


remainder. 


either to an uncertain person, or upon an uncertain 
event, 

34. An executory devise, is such a disposition of lands pyecy 
by will, that no estate shall yest thereby at the death of a 

e devisor, but only upon some future contingency, 
without any mt particular estate to support it ; 
as where one pr yi land to a feme ale 8 a heirs 
upon her da: marriage. Here is a old in futu- 
ro, and Pa limitation up be void in a deed, but 
is good by way of execu’ vise. 

35. rb is the pul of the residue of an 
estate to the granter, to commence in possession after 
the determination of the particular estate which he has 
granted out of it. 

86. Merger is where two estates, the one less, the Merger, 
other greater, meet, in_one and the same per- 

e same right; they then are said 
to be merged. 


37. Severalty, is where one tenant holds in his own Estatesin 
sole right, without any other person being joined with severalty. 
him, 


$8, Joint-tenancy, is where an estate is granted to Joint-te- 
two or oe Coens ; in which eae law prea nancy. 
them to be joint-tenants, unless the words of edeed | 
expressly exclude such constructi on. Thy must have a 
unity.of interest, of lille, of time, and of possession ; they 
are seised per my et per tout; so that upon the decease 
4M 


Reversion. 
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Law _ of one, the interest remains to the survivor or survivors. 
of England. By whatever means the jointure ceases or is severed, 
by either of its four constituent unities being destroy- 
ed, the right of survivorship, or jus acorescendt, the same 
instant ceases with it. 

39. An estate in coparcenary, is where an estate of 
inheritance descends from the ancestor to two or more 
persons, who are then called parceners, and they all 
together make one heir. The properties of parceners 
are in most respects like those of joint tenants ; they 
may be compelled to divide their estate by any of the 
parceners sueing out a writ of partition, or obtaining 
a decree in a court of equity. : 

40. An estate in common, is where two or more per- 
sons hold lands by distinct titles, but have a unity in 
the possession ; as one may hold in fee simple, the 
other in tail. Persons thus helding lands, are styled 
tenants in common. 


Coparcena- 
ay. 


Estate in 
common. 


Cuap. II. Of the. Title to Real Estates.—By Descent, 
Purchase, Escheat, Occupancy, Prescription, Forfei- 


dure, 


Mere pos- 1, There are several stages or degrees requisite to 
session, its form a complete title to lands and tenements ; the low- 


cont tung. °st is the mere naked possession without a shadow of 
dested. right. This may happen where one forcibly, or by 


surprise, turns another out of the occupation: which in 
law is termed an actual disseisin. In all such cases 
the rightful owner may repossess by a variety of reme- 
dies; but if neglected by him who has the legal 
right, this actual possession may ripen into a perfect 
and indefeasible title ; and, at all events, without such 
actual possession, no title can be completely good. A 
man having an actual right of possession, may exert it 
whenever he pleases, by turning the disseisor out. 

2. Descent is the descending of an estate from an 
ancestor dying actually seised of the estate, to the heir- 
at-law, which shall descend ad infinitum, but never 
lineally ascend. The rules of which are, 1. The males 
are admitted before the females. 2. Where there are 
two or more males, the eldes shall inherit, but the fe- 
males all together. 3. The lineal descendants, in infi- 
nitum, of any person deceased, shall represent their an- 
cestor, or stand in the same place as the person himself 
would have done, had he been living. 4. On failure 
of lineal descendents, or issue of the person last seised, 
the inheritance shall descend to his next collateral kin- 
dred, being of the blood of the first purchaser, subject 
to the three last and the next succeeding rules. 5. And 
this collateral heir of the person last seized must be the 
next kinsman of the whole blood. 6. In collateral in- 
heritances, the male stock shall be preferred, or kinsmen 
descending from the blood of the male ancestor shall be 
admitted before those from the blood of the female, 
unless where the lands did in fact descend from a fe- 
male. 

3. If a man becomes possessed of lands in any other 


Title by 
descent. 


By pur. 
chase, 
law, he is said to take them by purchase; so where 
lands are devised to an heir at law saddled with the 
smallest limitation, he is said to take them by pur- 
chase ; the consequence is, they are descendible to the 
owner's blood in general, and not to the blood of any 
icular ancestor. ‘ 

4, Lands held by escheat) are such as revert to the 
lord upon the blood of the person last seized becoming 
extinct ; upon a bastard dying intstate and without is- 


By escheat. 


‘A, 


‘have existed. Custom-is a local u 


_(2.) By alienations con 


—(L.) F 
‘1. For high treason. 2. Misprision of treason. 3. Pe- 


form than they would have descended to him by act of ° 


‘ feited. (6.) Waste, is a spoil, or 
. the inheritance: such as removing things once fixed to 


sue ; and upon a man leaving no other heirs but’aliens, — 
ete is a subordinate species of forfeiture. of Eng 
. Occu is the taking possession of ghose things =~ 
Whidl hid Batre “io bwnere, The Ine wAoorices oe. BY oct 
cupancy only in the case of a tenant ‘pour autre vie, °F 
dying during the life of cestui que vie, or him for 
whose life any lands or tenements are granted, For 
where heirs are mentioned in the limitation; the heir 
shall take possession as a ial occupant, and it shall 
be assets in his hands. there is no special oecu- 
pant in whom. the estate may vest, the tenant pour atm 
tre vie may devise it by will, but it shall be subject to 
the testator’s debts; and in the case of intestacy, it 
shall go to the executors as a chatttl interest—An 
island rising in any part of'a ‘river shall’ be the property 
of him who owns the piscary, and has the freehold of 
the soil. If a river suddenly its course, and 
byt eta on a man’s ground, he may claim what 
ie river has left ; but if this happens gradual de- 
Brees, the one who loses his soil has no a i 
iim who,has the dereliction in his favour. I 
rising. in the sea vest in the crown, as also land left 
suddenly dry ; but if by small and almost imperc 
Holly ie it shall belong to the owner of the adjacent 
and. : i 
6. Prescription is a ‘personal’ immemorial usage ‘of gy p, 
enjoying such a right as may be created by grant, as scription, 
right of way or common, the law supposing a grant to 
sage, and is establish- 
ed by being “ used so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” Custom binds parti 
places, persons, and things concerned therein; as in 
the case of gavelkind lands, and h- English. Sq 
7. Forfeiture is a punishment annexed by law to By forfe 
some illegal act or negligence in the owner of things ture. 
real. Forfeitures are occasioned, (1.) By crimes. 
to law. (3.) By disclaim. 
y simony. (6.) By waste. | 
eitures for crimes or mi: eanours are, 


Lelie) 


7. 


er. (4.) By lapse. (5.) 


tit treason, or felony. 4. Assaulting aj , or striking 
any one in the presence of the vet ipal courts 
of justice. 5. Sicinacive’ 6. a os recusancy. (2.) 
Alienations, or conveyarrces which induce a forfeiture, 
are, 1, Those in mortmain, made to corporations; where- 
by lands become inherent in one dead hand, 
to the statute law, unless those ions have'a li- 
cense to hold in mortmain. 2. Alienations: made to 
aliens. $8. Those made by particular tenants, when 
larger than their estates will warrant, and thereby put- 
ting the remainder in j ly; here the remainder- 
man is entitled to enter. (3.) Disclaimer, is where a 
man holding ofa lord, and neglecting torender him due 
‘services ; and upon an action bei to recover 
them, and he disclaiming to hold:of jhis lord, he incurs a 
forfeiture. Copyhold lands are liable to a variety of for- 
feitures, regulated according to the customs of the differ. . 
ent manors. (4.) Lapse, is a forfeiture of the right of 
presentation to a vacant church, by neglect ofthe patron ~ 
to present within six calendar aidethtitooat the vacancy. 
(5.) Simony, is the corrupt presentation to.an i 
tical benefice, whereby the presentation becomes for- 
destruction, inany cor- 
poreal hereditament, to the prejudice of him that has 
the freehold of'a house ; reducing the number of crea- 
tures in ponds, dove-houses, warrens, &c. cutting down 
timber-like trees, as oak, ash, elms. 


Crap. T11.—Of Title by Alienation.—Of Alienations in 
By Deed, and the several sorts of Deeds. 


4 alter 6 7 
AOA Ss a 


forth he quantity quality of estate granted ; 
and this depends much the w : as, To have 


u 

‘and to hold to him and his heirs, creates a fee simple: Zo 
have and to hold to him and the heirs of his body, an 
: To have and to hold to him for ever, an estate 


tion or reservation to the grantor of a rent or other thing. 
4. The condition, which is either express or implied. 5. 
The warranty, which is acovenant-real annexed to lands 
and tenements, whereby a man and his heirs are bound 
to warrant the same, 6. The covenants, whereby either 
a on paneneigaiins tes Ue. Komtte facts ; 
or } himself to perform, or give something to the 
party with whom he covenants. 

4. Livery of seisin, is the corporeal delivery of the 
ofa thing conveyed, which ceremony is ab- 
necessary where a freehold passes at common 
ifa man die before he has made an entry upon 
I his heirs shall not be en- 
titled to enter, but the heir of him last seised ; and this 
is one reason why 


to indorse the livery of seisin on the back of 
deed i the manner, place, and time of 
oe bangin gebmeeiya pa ma 
serve to convey real property, some 
or arge or discharge it. ”. 
conveyances are, 1. Feoffments. 2. Gifts. 
Grants, 4. Leases, 5. Exchanges, 6, Partitions. 


L, A W. 


life, being a freehold, must pass by livery. 
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Derivative are, 7. Releases. 8. Confirmations, 9. Sur- | Law 
renders. 10. Assignments. 11. Revocations. of England. 
7..Feoffment is a conveyance of the actual possession p.eas that 
of an hereditament; therefore it can Dy aad adopted convey pro- 
where livery of seisin can be had of the thing convey- perty, 
ed; so that a person must be in the actual seisin, to Feoffiment. 
pass the seisin to another. ; 
8. A gift is properly a conveyance of lands in ail, Gift. 
and when founded upon no yaluable consideration, is 
void to those that were creditors at the time of the do- , 
nation, but valid as to subsequent ones. 
9. A grant is the common law conveyance of those Grant. ~ 
things of which no livery can be made; as of rever-~ 
sions and remainders, and other incorporeal heredita- 
ments, all of which are said to lie in grant. 
10. A lease is the granting possession of any tene~ Lease. 
ment to a person for life, years, or at will. A lease for 


11. An exchange, is a mutual grant of equal interests, Exchange: 
as an estate of toheritance for an estate of inheritance, 

a chattel interest for a chattel interest, &c.; entry is 
absolutely necessary to complete the exchange; for if 

either die before entry, it is voidable by his heir; 

and if die, it is ipso facto’ void. ™ 
12. A partition is the division of an estate held in Partition, 
joint-tenaney, in coparcenary, or in common, that each 

tenant may hold in severality. : 

13. A release is the relinquishment of a right or in- Release. 
terest in lands or tenements to another who has an 
estate in possession in the same lands and tenements. 

14. A confirmation is a conveyance of an estate, or Contirma- 
right in esse, that one has in or to lands, to another “°™ 
that has the ion thereof, or some estate therein, 
whereby a voidable estate is made sure and unavoida- 
ble. It is also defined to be the approbation or assent 
to an estate already created. 

15. A surrender is the yielding up of a less estate by Surrender: 
one in possession, to him who has a greater estate in , 
the same lands; as the surrendering of a particular 
estate to the reversioner or remainder-man. 

16. An assignment is a transfer, or making over to Assign- 
another, of the whole right one has in any estate. ment, 

17. A revocation is the execution of a power reserved and Revoca+ 
by the x to himself or some other person in a 40n. 
former deed, of calling back the estate.—A defeasance ; 
is a collateral deed made at. the time of making some 
other conveyance, containing certain. conditions, by 
the non-performance of which the estate becomes for- 
ei 

18. Conveyances by statute, depend much on the To which 
doctrine of uses and trusts, which are a confidence re- maybe add- 
posed in the terre-tenant, or tenant of the land, that he © convey- 
shall di of the profits according to the direction of Syamic. 
Cestui que use, (i. e. of him to whose use any other man 
is enfeoffed of lands or tenements,) or Cestui que trust. 

The statute of uses, having transferred all uses into 
possession, (or rather porbe drawn the possession to 
the use,) has given birth and operation to three other 
species of conveyance. 1. A covenant to stand seized. 
2. A bargain and sale enrolled. $. A lease and release. 
A covenant to stand seised to an use is, where a person 
covenants to stand seised to the use of another, in con- 
sideration of blood or marriage, A bargain and sale 
differs from the covenant to stand seised, as it must be 
in consideration of money, though that consideration be 
only nominal ; and the use so limited must be to the 
bargainee. As a release of lands can only be given to: 
him who has the possession or seisin, it is necessary, 
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where the freehold is to be conveyed to a stranger with- 
out the formalities of livery, that an estate for a year or 
other definite time be made to him, that he may be 
capable of receiving a release. 

19. Deeds, which do not convey, but only charge 
real property, are, 1. Obligations. 2. Recognizances. 
3. Defeasances, Obligation, or bond, is a d contain- 
ing a penalty, with a condition annexed, for payment 
of money, performance of covenants, and the like; if 
without a condition, it is called single, (simplex obliga- 
tio,) -but if there be a condition, and that condition 
is performed, the bond becomes void. Recognizance 
is an obligation of record, which a man enters into be- 
fore some court of record, or magistrate duly autho- 
rized, with condition to do some particular act; as to 
appear at the assizes, to keep the peace, to pay a debt 
previously contracted, &c. A Defeasance on a bond 
or recognizance, is a condition Which, when performed, 
defeats or undoes it, and imfay be indorsed upon the 
back of the bond. ; 

20. Assurances by matier of record, are conveyances” 
of lands and hereditaments, Witnessed and substantiat- 
ed by some court of record ; these are, 1. Private acts 
of Parliament. 2. The king’s grants. 3. Fines. 4, 
Common recoveries. 

21. Private acts of Parliament, are calculated to give 
such reasonable powers to a person in possession of an 
estate, as he may be barred of | by the stipulations under 
which it is limited ; as granting leases, settling a join- 
ture, &c. 

22. The king’s grants are also matters of record ; 
these are contained in charters or letters patent direct- 
ed to all his subjects. In grants by a private person, 
implications run strongly against the granter; but itis 
the reverse where the interest of the crown is concerned. 

,23. A Fine, is an amicable composition and agree- 
ment of an actual or fictitious suit, whereby the estate in 
question is acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
parties. A fine bars the right of all strangers, unless 
they make claim within five years after proclamations 
made ; except they be feme coverts, infants, prisoners, 
persons beyond seas, and persons of non-sane memory ; 
who have five years further allowed them and their 
heirs to put in claims after their legal incapacities are 
removed. 

24. A common recovery is an actual or fictitious suit, 
or action, (carried on to judgment.) for land, brought 
against the tenant of the freehold; who thereupon 
vouches another, who undertakes to warrant the tenant’s 
title ; but"upon such vouchee’s making default, the land 
is recovered by judgment at law against the tenant ; 
who in return obtains judgment against the vouchee 
to recover lands of equal value in recompence. A re- 
covery is an absolute bar, not only of all estates tail, but 
of remainder and reversions, expectant on the determi- 
nation of such estates, 

25. Assurances by special custom, are where copy-hold 
lands held in ancient demesne pass from one owner to 
another, This is effected, 1. By surrender, which is the 
yielding up of the estate into the hands of the Jord to 
be regranted according to the custom of the manor, 
upon the conditions expressed in the surrender. 2. 
Presentment, which is made by the homage of such sur- 
render ; and usually made at the next court baron held, 
or by custom at any other subsequent court. 3. Admit- 
tances, which are of three kinds, 1. Upon the voluntary 
grant of the Jord, when lands have escheated or revert- 
ed to him. 2. Admittances upon the surrender of an- 
other ; and then the lord is esteemed merely as a con< 


Oo : 


duit through which the land passes to the surrenderee, aw: 

3. Admittances upon descent ; when thelord takes no- o f 

tice of the heir as his tenafit, instantly upon the death © 

of his ancestors. ” ~ 
26. A devise is the Beperden of a person’s proper- Devise, 


ty to take effect after death. The deed containing this in- 
tention is called the testator’s will; which, to pass real “at 


estates, must be in bgp ee pa signed by the testator, 
or some other person in his presence, by his. express 
direction, and subseribed in his presence by three or 
four credible witnesses. If the will is only to pass copy= 
holds, or terms of years, and other personalities, sign- 
ing only will be sufficient, without the form of wit- 
nesses, ~ 
27. The execution of a will in a court of law, is Probatec 
proved by calling one of the subscribing witnesses, who — or 
proves, that the testator executed his will by signing ™’ 
and sealing in his presence ; and in the presence of the 
two subscribing witnesses; but where a bill is filed to F 
establish a will, all the subscribing witnesses living 
must be examined, unless they are abroad, and then 
their hands-writing must be proved; as if they were 
dead. 
28. By the statute of wills, no person under the age Who ca 
of twenty-one years can devise any manors, lands, te- devise 
nements, or other hereditaments; but a male infant >eaeat 
above fourteen years old, and a female infant above 
twelve years, are capable of bequeathing personal pro- 
rty. 
Les 6 And here it may be remarked, that all things what m 
whether real or personal, hereditable or moveable, of be devise 
which a man has the absolute property, he may by the 
law of England devise by will. A nuncupativeorver- Nuncups 
bal will, extends only to personal property. But a co- tive will, 
dicil, which is a supp! ‘to'a will, and may be either Codicils, 
written or verbal under the same restrictions as regards 
wills, is a form under which, #f written and duly eaecut~ 
ed, real estates may pass. ; 
80. The construction put upon wills shall be as fa- How 
vourable, and as near the intention of the testatoras the are tobe _ 
‘rules of law will admit; and where the intention is construed, 
‘clear, too minute a stress shall not be laid on the strict . 
and precise signification of words. : 
31. An executor, is he to-whom another man com- Adminis. 
mits the execution of his last will and testament. ‘The ‘tation an 
appointment of an executor is essential tothe making SccNter A 


of a will, and it may be performed ‘either by express 7" 
words, or such as strongly imply the same ; but if the a 


testator makes an incomplete ‘will, by not naming an 
executor, or if he names ineapable persons, or if theex~ 
ecutors named refuse to'act; in any of these cases, the ie 
ordinary must grant administration to some 1; cum Admit 
testamento annexo. Where a person dies wholly intes- trators. 
‘tate, without either making a will or naming ‘execu- 
tors, then general letters of administration ‘must be 
granted by the ordinary to such administrator as the 
statutes of 31st E. IPI. c. 11, and 21st Hen. VIII. €. 6, 
direct. The office of an executor and administrator 4), .:,o9 
are very much the same, except ‘that an executor is pearly alike 
bound to perform a ‘will, which an administrator is not, 
unless where a testament is annexed to his administra- 
tion, and he can do nothing before letters ‘of adminis- 
tration are granted ; but an executor may do many acts 
before ‘he proves ‘the ‘will; as, Commence an action, _ 
assent to a | > &e. mens 

' $2. Ifa pars b> takes upon himself to act as an ex- 
"ecutor, he is in law “an ‘executor of his -own 
“wrong, de son tort; but, lo¢king de the goods, or bury- 
ing the corpse of the — . not amount to such 


posers 


an intermeddling. He cannot bring an action in right 
rime gnome Nord pS PT oer rap 


eA at intment of an executor vests in 


oe emma estate of the testator 
not otherwise ; bat wherever courts of equi- 
have seen on the face of the will sufficient to convince 

, that the testator did not intend the executor to take 
the surplus, they have turned the executors into trustees 
for those to whom the law would cast the surplus in case 


of a complete int , t.e. the next of kin; as where the 
executors are called executors in trust, or any 
other jon occur, shewi the office only to be in- 


tended them, and not the beneficial interest. Soa pecuni- 
tora sole executor affords a sufficient ment 
to exc’ him from the residue ; as it Roce me 
~ e a testator to give expressly a part of the fi to the 
oe yhapu ie titenibabesradis the whale: If the tes- 

the residuum to a person who dies in his life- 
of which this bequest is lapsed, 
h he has no legacy, shall be a trus- 
-next ‘kin, because the ‘testator has ex. 


Of injuries ta real , the following may 
Proper- be noted as the principal ; First, Di ion, or ous 

ter from the freehold. Second, Trespass. Third, Nui« 
sance. Fourth, Waste. Fifth, Subtraction. Sizih, Dis« 


turbance. 
1.Our- 95. Ouster is the di another of his lands 
ter 5 and may arise by the following causes, 


ee en 
2. Intrusion, which entry of a stranger a 

nednediede bi Gaceralintth, kcteev hive ts vemainder or 
wrongful out 
iscontinu- 


4 


present tenant or possessor was origi 
Saasurdeadindy vis tiiew Wischueicnes 
Ses a He seta nam Ope 
right of property, but never 

sight, us falls within none of the 
mentioned. i ion or ouster of 
arise from the amotion of him who 
Ssupny cotionateal? marci 
securing a certain sum of money; 
‘borrower the sum for which it is holden 
estate is ined by lapse of time. 
‘The unwarrantable entering upon another man’s 


the 
but 
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bring an action 
8, if a guardian or trustee for 
husband seised jure uxoris, or a person 
estate or interest determinable upon a life 
after the determination of their respec- 
‘hold over and continue in possession of 


without the consent of the per- 

‘thereto, lucy are adjudged to be trespas- 
is Wanita eitaeeebaiete inconve- 
damage ; is either ic or private. 
sptoune presi eredlindautte ete euclveb wenad's 


a house so near mine that my ancient window 
wp, or the water from the roof of his house 


jie 
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or hereditaments, 
as, 1. Abatement, which is the entry of a stranger af. ~ 


645 
falls upon mine; by keeping animals or carrying on = Law 
pot a , from whi wiciehich animes onke te’ *tthiaia, 
render the air unwholesome; neglecting to scour a 
ditch, &c. So, where any ene neglects to do, or does 
any act which inconveniences or damages another, 
it is a nuisance. Nuisances to incorporeal heredita- 
— ee — asa — obstructing another that 
a right of way, either by stopping it up or placin 

impediments to his annoyance ot on coos 4 
fair or market within seven miles of my private fair or 
market, whereby I am injured. 

88. Waste ‘is the despoiling houses, lands, or woods, 4. Waste; 
to the prejudice of him who has a right of common, 
or of a remainderman or reversioner who hasan inhe- 
ritance in cy ;, for if such a one has only a re- 
mainder for life, he is not entitled to sue for waste ; or 
even during the continuance of an intermediate estate 
of freehold to take effect before his expectancy. Ac- 
cident by fire is no waste, and no person is answerable 
for damages that may arise therefrom, except upon spe- 
cial ent. 

$9. Subtraction is the non-performance of suit, duty, 5. Subtrac- 
custom, or service, by whom it is due. tion 5 

40. Disturbance is the hindering or disquieting any and 6. Dis- 
one in the lawful enjoyment of an inco 1 heredi- turbance. 
tament.—All these several injuries to oat seeeintes are 
redressed by appropriate legal remedies, the technical 
particulars of which cannot here be detailed. 


Cuap. 1V.—Of Things Personal. Title to Things Per 
sonal, 1. By Occupancy and Prerogative. 2. By 
Succession. 3. By Custom. 4. By Marriage. 5. By 
Forfeiture. 6. By Judgment. 7. By Grant. 8. By 
Contract. 9. By Bankruptcy. 


1. Things al are comprehended under the ge- thin 
neral name of chattels ; and are, 1, Chattels real. 2. pedieeal arb 
Chattels personal. ‘ either. 

2. Chattels real ave immoveable ; as interests in lands Chattela 
and tenements, that are bounded by a definite time of real, 
duration ; as estates for years, estates at will, and 
estates upon condition. 

3. Chattels personal are things moveable, which may or chattets 
be cramofiervedd foun: place to Property in chat- person 
tels nal in possession, is where a man has not ons 
ly the right of enjoyment, but has also the actual 
session ; and such possession he can have in all inani- 
mate things, as goods, plate, money, vegetable :pro- 
ductions when severed from the ground, garments, &c, 
none of which can be divested out of the owner’s pos- 
session but by his own consent, and if without his con- 
sent, he sustains an evident injury, which it is the bu- 
siness of the law to prevent or remedy. 

4. But with regard to animals, which havein them- Quid juris, 
selves a power of motion, the Jaw makes a material as to ani- 
difference. Animals are classed into such as.are domi- mals domt- 
te, and such as are fera nature ; in suchas are domite = oe hog 
nature, as horses, kine, sheep, poultry, and the like, aj opr, 
man may have an absolute property ; for these will not 
stray from a man’s house or person, unless by accident 
or fraudulent enticement: in either of which cases the 
owner dees not lose his right of property, until they 
have been sold in market overt; but in such animals 
as are fere nature, a man can ‘have no absolute :pro- 

A qualified in animals fere nalure, is per Qualified 
industriam hominis, a man’s reclaiming them _by runing in 
art, or by confining them within his own immediate fe 
power, so that they cannot escape and use their natural’... f 
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. sa liberty ; such as deer in a park, hares or rabbits in an years be made to the bishop of Oxford and his:succes- Lay 

of England. enclosed warren, doves in a dove-house, pheasants or sors, in such case his executors or administrators, and of England» 
partridges in a mew, hawks that are fed and command- not his successors, shall have Tt: ek a 

ed by their owner, and fish in a private pond or in © 9, Custom is the acquiring property by thfrcustom 3. By cus— 

trunks. Bees are also fer@ nature, and are not the or local usage of some particular place; asin the case tom 


roperty of any person until they are hived, and not 
then if they are no by the person from whose hive 
they swarmed, for they are his as long as he can pur- 
sue or keep them in sight. A man, indeed, may have 
a qualified property in almost every thing personal that 
can be enjoyed, even in air, light, and water; for if a 
man obstructs another's ancient windows, corrupts the 
air of his house or gardens, pollutes his water, or un- 
pens and lets it out ; or if he diverts an ancient water- 
course that used to run to the other’s mill or meadow, 
the law will animadvert thereon as an injury, and pro- 
tect the party injured. 
6. Property in action is where a’ man has not occu- 
pation, but merely a bare right to occupy the thing in 


question, the possession whereof may however be re-" 


covered by suit or action of law: it is then called a 
chose in action, as money due on bond ; and these cho+ 
ses may either be express, as a contract to pay a certain 
sum; or implied, as, where a covenanter fails to per- 
form an act engaged to be done, he shall pay damages 
tohim who sustains an injury by the breach of cove- 
nant. 

7. Occupancy gives the first occupant a right to those 
few things which have still no legal owner. 1. Such 
as the goods of an alien enemy, restricted however to 
captors authorized by the king’s proclamation, and to 
goods brought into the country by an alien enemy af- 
ter a declaration of war without a safe conduct. 2. Any 
thing found which does not come under the descrip- 
tion of waifs, estrays, wreck, or treasure-trove. 3. The 
benefit of the elements, light, air, and water, as far as 
they are previously unoccupied, or may be occupied 
without injury to another; as where I have an an- 
cient window overlooking my neighbour’s ground, he 
may not erect any blind to obstruct the light, &c. 
4, Animals fere nature, under the restrictions of the 
game laws. 5. Property arising by confusion of goods ; 
as where one intermixes his money, corn, or hay, with 
that of another, the law gives the entire property, 
without any account, to him whose original dominion 
{or property) is invaded. 6. Literary property, where- 
in, however, the author has an exclusive right of print- 
ing and reprinting his works for the term of fourteen 
years, and at the end of that term, if the author himself 
be living, the right shall then return to him for an- 
other term of the same duration ; and a similar privi- 
lege is extended to the inventors of prints and engrav- 
ings for the term of eight-and-twenty years, besides an 
action for damages with double costs. And many sub- 
sequent statutes have been enacted to guard the rights 
of literary property. 

8. Succession is where a chattel interest is given to 
corporations aggregate of many, as dean and chapter, 
mayor and commonalty ; in which one body of men 
may, by succeeding another body, acquire a property 
in all the moveables of the corporations; for in the 
judgment of law a corporation never dies. And in 
sole corporations which represent a number of persons, 
as the master, of an hospital, &c. they have the : same 
power as corporations aggregate, to take personal pro« 
perty or chattels in succession, But in sole’ corpora- 
tions which represent ‘no others than themselves, as 
bishops, parsons, and the like, no chattel interest. can 
regularly go in succession ; and therefore, ifa lease for 


of, 1. Heriots, which are a customary tribute.of goods 
and chattels, payable to the lord of the fee on the de- 
cease of the owner of the land, 2. Mortuaries, which 
are a sort of ecclesiastical heriots, being a cononet 
gift due to the minister in many parishes on the de: 

of his parishioners, now regulated by statute. 3. Heir- 
looms, which are personal chattels, that, contrary to 
the nature of chattels, descend by special custom to the 
heir, along with the inheritance, and are in general 
such things as cannot be taken away without dismem~ 
bering the freehold. ' 

10. By marriage.—The chattels of the wife are vest- 4, By mar- 
ed in the baahind in the same degree of property, and riage. 
with the same powers, as the wife (when sole) had over q 
them, provided he reduces them to possession, by ex~ ‘ 
ercising some act of ownerhip. | In, real. estates, he ’ 
only gains a title to the rents and profits during cover+ 
ture, (unless he takes them afterwards also by the curs — 
tesy,) but in the case of a chattel real, as a lease for 

ears, the husband shall receive the rents and profits of 
it, and may sell, surrender, or dispose of it during co- 
verture. If he survive his wife, such chattels are to all 
intents and purposes his own. Yet if he hasmade no 
disposition thereof in his lifetime, and dies before his 
wite, he cannot dispose of them by will, but they shall 
remain in her possession. ,So also in choses in action ; 
as debt upon bond, contracts, &¢, these the husband 
cannot have, unless he reduce them to possession ; but 
in case the husband survive the wife, the law is very 
different with respect to chattels real and choses.in ace 
tion; for he shall have the chalte/s real by survivorship, 
but not choses in action. isl Yo 
_ 11. Forfeiture.—The forfeiture of goods and, chat-. 5. By for- 
tels takes place upon conviction of the following crimes ; feiture. 
1. High treason, or misprision of treason. 2. Petit 
treason. 3. Felony in general, including felo de se. 
4. Manslaughter. 5. By conviction of excusable. homi- 
cide. 6. By outlawry for treason or felony. | 7. By con« 
viction of pelit larceny. \8. By flight in treason or felo~ 
ny, even tho h the party be afterwards acquitted of 
the fact. 9. By standing mute when arraigned of felo. 
ny. 10. By drawing a weapon on a judge, ox striking 
any one in the presence of the king's courts, By pra- 
munire. 11. By pretended prophecies, upon a second 
conviction. 13. By owling, (ex g wool.) 14. B 
artificers residing abroad. 15. By challenging to jig 
on account of money lost or won at gaming, All these 
forfeitures commence from the time. of conviction, and 3 
not from the time of committing the fact, as in forfei- 
tures of real property, Yet a fraudulent conveyance of 
them to defeat the interest of the crown, is made void 
by statute 13 E. c. 5. Pek yp a 

j2. Judgment.—By judgment consequent. ona suit 6, By judg- 

at law, a man may not only recover, but may also origi+ ment. 
nally acquire a right to personal property ; as where:a 
man. agrees to buy a horse at a stated sum, the vendor, . 
or persen selling, has a right to the. sum agreed upon 
as soon as the contract is made; and the law gives 


. him a remedy by which he may recover the possession 


of that right. In popular actions, commenced to re~ 
cover penalides given by particular, statutes to. those 
who will sue for them, no mpc ey ae eaapived right, 
but may originally acquire'a right to the penal sum in 
question, on judgment ; and it is not in the power of 


fae the crown to release an informer's interest whenever 


* ance of a chattel personal in possession, without any, 


gift more properly into a grant. These 
ts may be made either in writing or by word 
o ~~ ed by ae a of which de- 
possession is strongest and most essential 
me § bat such deeds of gift made to the use of the 
owner are void ; and if made to any other person, with 
— eee amen itors, are also void, 
By con- 4 ‘act.—This is an agreement upon sufficient 
i consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing, 
which may be either ex or implied, either exe- 
cuted or e “aa cs ms penn teh where 
one agrees to buy a y or any thing else for 
a stated price; an implied contract is, where one em- 
ee otras weetnda dine. Here the 
ns ; 


Executed, is. where one agrees to change his 
. horse, or to do any other act with another, and it 
,immediately. _ Executory, is where a contract is to be 
consummated at a future period. And in all contracts, 
where one fails on pa oa me agreement, he shall 


the other party such damages as he has sustained 
apt adhhanatineehindl 
os, 1. Sale 14 +The most usual species of contracts are, 
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expressed or 
executed on 
if cloth be delivered, or (in 
i make up a suit of 

it upon an implied contract to render 

made, and that in a workmanly manner. 
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or sometimes their value) be restored at the time ap- 
ith (in case of hiring) a stipend or 
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‘Those who may become bankrupts, are persons using . Law 
the trade of merchandise; and the acts whereby they ° Exgian:, 
may become bankrupt are, 4. Where,one endeavours ,°;, \; 
to avoid his creditors, or evade their just demands, as pankruptcy. 
by denying himself; but this denial is not sufficient, ‘ 
the debtor is sick in bed, or engaged with company, 
or if the denial is made to one who comes in behalf of 
a creditor, and not the creditor himself. 2, Departing 
the realm with intent to defraud creditors. 3. One 
procuring himself to be arrested. 4. Suffering himself 
to be out-lawed, with a view to defraud his creditors. 
5. Departing from: his dwelling-house, or otherwise 
absenting himself from his creditors, 6. Making any 
fraudulent conveyance of his lands or goods, or in fact 
committing any act with intent to bafile the demands 
or claims of bond fide creditors. 5 
18. The proceedings on a commission of bankrupt Proceedings 
are, 1. By petition to the lord chancellor by one cane on a com~ 
tor to the amount of £100, or by two to the amount of Mission ae 
£150, or by three or more to the amount of £200 ; **™krurt 
such debts must be proved by affidavit, upon which 
the chancellor grants a commission to such persons as 
to him seem good, who are then styled. commissioners 
of bankrupt. When the commissioners have met, they 
are first to receive proof of the person’s being a trader, 
and having committed some act of bankruptcy, and 
the amount of the petitioning creditor’s debt ; and then 
to declare him a bankrupt if proved so, and to give no- 
tice thereof in the gazette. They at the same time 
appoint three meetings; at one of which, an election 
must be made of assignees, or persons to whom the 
bankrupt’s estate shall be assigned for the benefit of 
the creditors; and no creditor. shall be permitted to 
yote in the choice of assignees whose debt on the ba- 
lance of accounts does not amount to £10; and at the 
third meeting at farthest, which must be on the forty- 
second day after the advertisement in the gazette, (un- 
less the time be enlarged by the lord chancellor) the 
bankrupt, upon notice personally served upon him, or 
left at his usual place of abode, must surrender himself 
personally to the commissioners, 
19. Ifa bankrupt lias made an ingenuous discovery Discharge 
of all his effects, and has conformed in all to of a bank- 
the law, and the creditors, or four parts in five of them ™P* 
in number and value, (but none of them creditors for 
less than £20), will sign a certificate to. that purpose, 
and it be allowed by the chancellor, or two judges by him 
appointed for that , he shall have a decent and 
reasonable allowance for his future support, and to put 
him in a way of honest industry.. And he shall be 
clear from all debts owing by him at the time he be- 
came a barkrupt, even though judgment shall have 
been obtained against him and he lie in prison upon 
os for such debts. ply rH 
7 injuries by which perso? roperty May Injuries to 
be affected a so oo and salteplied. as well as the personal 
technical forms by which they may be redressed, that Property. 
we cannot here attempt even an enumeration of them,— 
We refer to the following book for a view of the mode 
by which redress is obtainable against injuries in gene- 


BOOK III. 


Or Suits or ACTIONS. 


1, Wrongs or injuries, which are an infringement. of %°aress of 
the civil individuals, are remedied either, by suit or 


7 action. 


Law. 
of England. 


Courts of 
judicature. 
what, 
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1, By the acts of the parties, or, 2. By the operation of 
law. Redress by the latter of these modes, (of which 
only we are here to speak) is by suit or action in the 
courts of justice. 

2. A court is a place wherein justice is judicially ad- 
ministered, by officers delegated by the crown for that 
eer being either a court of record, or not of re- 
cord. A court of record, is where the acts and judicial 
proceedings are enrolled in parchment: these rolls are 
called the-records of the court, and are of such high 
and supereminent authority, that their truth is not to 
be called in question; nor shall any plea, or even proof 
be admitted to the contrary. All courts of record are 
the king’s courts, in right of his crown and royal dig- 
nity; and therefore no other court has authority to 
fine and imprison ; so that the very erection of a new 
jurisdiction, with the power of fine and imprisonment, 


-makes it instantly a court of record. A court not of 


Court of 
Viepoudre. 


€ourt 
Baron. 


Hundred 
, Court, 


County 
Court, 


record, is the court of a privaté.person; such as the 
courts baron, &c. ; : 

3. The Court of Piepoudre, curia pedis pulverizati, is 
the lowest, and at the same time the most expediti- 
ous court of justice known to the law of England. It 
is a court of record incident to every market or fair, of 
which the steward of him who owns or has the toll of 
the market is the judge; and its jurisdiction extends 
to administer justice for all commercial injuries done in 
that fair or market, and not in any preceding one; so 
that the injury complained of, must be done, heard, and 
deterinjeiod, before the determination of the fair or 
market. A writ of error lies in the nature of an appeal 
to the courts of Westminster, which are bound to issue 
writs of execution in aid of its process after judgment, 
where the person or effects of the defendant are not 
within the limits of this inferior jurisdiction, 

4. A court baron is incident to every manor, is not a 
court of record, and is holden by the steward within 
the said manor, and is of two natures ; the one a custo- 
mary court appertaining to the -holders ; the other 
a ride of éttiead ror This aay hold a plea of any 
personal actions where the damages do not amount to 
forty shillings. Proceeding may be removed from 
hence into the county court, by a precept from the 
sheriff, called.a tolt; and also into the superior courts, 
by the king’s writ of pone. 

5. An hundred court, is only a larger court baron, 
being held for all the inhabitants of a particular hun- 
dred, instead of a manor. Jt is no court of record; 
causes are liable to removal from hence, and may also 
be reviewed by writ of false judgment. 

6. A county court, is incident to the jurisdiction of 
the sheriff, and is not a court of record ; it may hold 
pleas of debt or damage under the value of 40 shillings, 
but by special writ called a justicies, the sheriff is em- 
powered, for the sake of dispatch, ‘to do'the same jus- 
tice in‘his county court, as ‘might otherwise be had at 
Westminster. Proceedings may also be removed from 
hence into ‘the king’s superior court, by writ of pone or 
recordari, / 

7. The court of common pleas, or common bench.— 
The judges of this court are at present four in number, 
one chief, and three puisne justices, created by the 
king’s letters-patent, who sit every day in the four 
terms to hear and determine all matters of law arisin 
in civil causes, whether real, personal, or mixed an 
compounded of both. ‘These ‘it 'tikes-cognizance of, as 
well originally, as upon removal from the inferior 
courts before mentioned. A writ/of errdr, ‘in the na. 


ture of an appeal, lies from this court into the court of , Bn! a 
o! 


King’s Bench. rey 3 iglar 
8. The court of King's Benchvis the supreme court of oo) 


commen law in the kingdom, consisting of a P jus- 


: “ ; : King «9 
tice and three puisne justices, who are by their office Bench; Le! 


the sovereign conservators of the peace, and supreme 
coroners of the land. Though the king used to sit ; 
here, and still is supposed so to do, he did not, neither 4 
by law is he empowered to determine any cause or mo- 7 
tion by the mouth of his judges. This court may fol- 
low the king at his pleasure. 

This court keeps all inferior jurisdiction within the its exten 


bounds of their authority, and may either remove their authority, — 1 


proceedings to be determined there, or hibit their 
progress below. It superintends all civil corporations. 
im the kingdom. It commands magistrates and others =~ 
to do what their duty requires of them, in every case 
where there is no other specific remedy. It protects 
the liberty of the subject by speedy and summary in- 
terposition. It takes cognizance both of criminal and 
civil causes ; the former, in what is called the erown 
side, or crown office, the latter in the plea side of the { 
court. But on the plea side, or civil branch, it has an 
original jurisdiction and cognizance of all actions of 
trespass, or other injury alleged to be committed: “ 2% 
et armis ;’ of actions for forgery of deeds, maintenance, ~ 
conspiracy, deceit, and actions on the case, which al, 
lege any falsity or fraud ; but no action of debt, or de« 
tinue, or other mere civil action, can, by common law, 
be prosecuted by any subject in this court by original 
writ out of chancery ; though an action of debt given 
by statute, may be brought in the King’s Bench as-well h 
as in the Common Pleas. 1) uptiast : 
This is also a court of appeal, into which may be re- Is alsoa — 
moved, by writ of error, all determinations of the court ceurt of of 
of Common Pleas, and of all inferior courts of record in Pe. 
England, and to which also a writ of error lies from 
the court of King’s Bench in Ireland. Yeteven this is 
not the dernier resort of the subject, for if he is not'sa- 
tisfied, he may remove his suit by writ of error into the 
House of Lords or Court of Exchequer, according to 
the nature of it. bi aft 
9. The Court of Exchequer is inferior in rank, not Court of 


only to the court of King’s Bench, but ‘to the Common Exchequen 


Pleas also; but is an ancient court of record, of law, 

and equity. The’preliminary business of this court was 

to bring actions to recover debts due to the crown; but 

as by a fiction almost all sorts of civil actions are now 

allowed to be brought in the King’s Bench, in like | 
manner, by another fiction, ‘all of personal suits ee - 
may be prosecuted in the Court of Exchequer. um 

10. The High Court of Chancery, in which the lord Court o 


‘chancellor presides, ‘consists, ike ‘the court of exche- Chancery. — | 


quer, of two distinct tribunals; the one ordinary, be- 
ing a court of common law; the other extraordinary, avd 
being a court of — This latter court is now be- abe 


-eome the court of the greatest judicial —— 
and from this court of equity, a8 from ‘the other | 


‘rior-courts, an appeal ‘lies to the House of Peers, ' 
there are these differences between appeals from a 
court of equity, and writs of error from a court of Jaw, 
1. That the ‘former may be ‘brought upon any interlo- 
cutory matter; the latter upon nothing but a definitive 
pene 2. That on writs of error, ‘the House of 
sord ounces ‘the jt ‘; On appeals it gives 
direction 'to the court below ‘to'rectify its own decree. 7 
11. (The*Court of Exchequer Chamber ‘has’no origi-.gourtof — 
nal Jurisdiction, ‘but is‘only “aveourt ‘of a a 
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rect the errors of other jurisdictions, and to determine 
causes by writs of error from the common law side of 


dubious cases referring selves to the opinion of the 

judges, who are summoned by writ to advise them. 
13. The courts of assize and nisi prius are com 

of two or more commissioners, who are sent twice in 


every year round the kingdom (except London and 
Mi where courts of nisi prius or sittings are 
holden in and after every term before the chief or other 


udges of the several superior courts, and excepting 
ian Sine renee Geanties where Se omits are holden 
once a to by aj ive counties 
Se ee ent hed ss ae tein ein 
dispute in the courts of Westminster-Hall. They usu- 
ir circuits in the respective vacations af- 
Trinity terms. “ a 
Ecclesiastical courts (which were separated from 
courts by Willams the Conqueror,) or 
istian, are, 1. The court of the arch-deacon, 
is the lowest court in the whole ecclesiastical 
appeal lies to that of the bishops. 
chal pedary at ager g/ got yaat eleper der 
H or the trial of all ecclesiastical 


whence an lies to the ki in chancery (that i, to 
a court of delegates inted unter the king 8 greatseal) 
as supreme head church. 4. The court of pecu- 


arches; whence also an appeal lies to the king in chan- 
ore, Ces Reweanlare coms. vibe is established for 


bona notabilia within two different dioceses ; the jadgeis 
w 


called the judge of the prerogative court, from 

an Tiss to the ki in chancery. 6. The court 

of (juices delegati which is the great court 

of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, appointed ‘by the 

king’s commission under his great and issuing out 
, to represent his royal person, and hear all 


of 

appeals made to him. 7. A commission of review, which 

is a commission sometimes ted in extraordinary 

cases, to revise the sentence of the court of delegates. j 
15, Of courls military, the ny pes is governed by 

the laws of chivalry ; but even this one seems now in 

disuse. Courts martial are annually established by act 


of parliament, being onl 7 

16. Marilime courts = lL ‘The court of admiralty, 
which has jurisdiction over offences committed upon 
the seas, or in parts out of the reach of the common law. 
2. The court of delegates; and, 3. The lords of the 
privy council, and others authorised by the king’s com- 
mission for prize causes. 


17. Courts of a private or special jurisdiction are, 
1. The forest courts, including the courts of attach. 
regard, sueinmote, and justice-seat, all of which 
pg Cong ng Sepa! Ses prance ge 
sewers, whose jurisdiction is to over! repairs of 
sea banks, and sea walls, the cleansing of rivers, pub- 
lic streams, &c. 3. The Marchalace’ and the pel 


court, having jurisdiction twelve miles round the king’s 
palace. 4. The courts of the principality of Wales. 
5. The court of the duchy of Lancaster. 6. The courts 


of the counties palatine, and other. royal franchises, 
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7. The stannary courts of Cornwall-and Devon, to ad- Law 
minister justice among the miners. 8. The courts of of England. 
London, and other corporations; to which may be ree ™ 
ferred the courts. of requests, or courts of conscience, 

and the modern regulations of certain courts baron, and 

county courts. 9. The courts of the two universities, 

which enjoy the sole jurisdiction, in exclusion-of the 

king’s courts, over civil actions and suits whatso- 

ever when a scholar or privileged person is one of the 


posed pasts, except in such cases as where the right of free- 


old wm question, 

18. Injuries to the rights o sons are redressed by Suits or 
suils or salen hichuce p Pt to be the le: 2 actions are 
mand of one’s right, and these are, 1. Personal. 2. Real, either, 

8. Mixed. 

19. ft) Personal actions are, where a satisfaction is (1.) Per- 
claimed of damages for some injury done either to per sonal ; 
son or personal property. 

20. (2.) Real actions concern real property only, such ((2.) Real ; 
as lands, rents, commons, and other hereditaments. — 9r, 

21..(3.) Mixed actions partake of the nature of both, 3.) Mixed. 
such as actions for waste, brought by him who has 
the inheritance in remainder, or reversion, to recover 
the land upon which the waste has been committed, 


po- and treble damages in pursuance of the statute of 


Gloucester. 

22. The general and orderly parts of a suit in the 
courts of common law are, 1. The original writ. 2. The of « uit or 
process, $. The pleadings. 4, The issue-or demurrer, action in 
5. The trial. 6. The judgment and its incidents. -7. = tate 

. . * non 
ine proceedings in nature of appeals. ‘8, The execu- )) 

23. (1.) The original writ must be regulated accord- (1.) The 
ing to the circumstances upon which the action is original 
founded, either detinue, trover, trespass vi et armis, Writ. 
&c, An original writ is from the court of chancery 
directed to the sheriff of the county wherein the in- 
jury is committed, or supposed so to be, requiring him 
to command the wrong-doer either to do justice to the 
complainant, or else to appear in court and answer the 
accusation against him. tever the sheriff does in 
pursuance of this writ, he must return or certify to the 
court, cagptes with the writ itself, it being the king’s 
warrant for the judges to proceed to the determination 
of the cause. 

24. (2.) The process is the means of compelling the: (9) pre. 
defendant to appear in court to answer to the original cess, 
writ. This is called original process, when founded 
upon the original writ, to distinguish it from mesne or 
intermediate process, which issues pending a suit, as to 


-summon juries, witnesses, &c. 


The primary in process is to give notice to the Primary 
party an obey the priginal writ. This notice is given, step, and 
except in trespasses real or presumed against the peace, ae” 
by summons. If the defendant disobeys this monition,.¢.4. dis. 

practice now is, to sue out a capias in the first in- obedience. 

stance upon the supposed return of the sheriff; and if 
the sheriff return non est inventus, or that he is not in 
his bailiwick, a testatum capias issues, directed 'to the 
sheriff of whatever county he is supposed to be in. And 
where an action is brought in one county, and the de« 
fendant lives in Secgposs: it is usual to mp out a ra 
tatum capias at first, supposing a capias and an origin 

to have seened: But where the plaintiff wishes to pro« 
ceed to outlawry, process must be gone manieciy 
through ; and a non est inventus being returned, 
then shall an alias issue, and after that a pluries: and 
if a non est inventus is returned upon all these, a writ, 
of exigent facias issues, to which is returned quinto exe 
actus, The defendant shall then be outlawed by the 

4aN 


If suit-for 
a debt con- 
tracted, ar- 
rest may 
follow. 
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coroners of the county; and if after outlawry he ap- 

, he may be arrested by capiasutlagatum, These 
are the established rules of proceeding in the common 
pleas, in which the other courts vary but little. 

If the defendant appears and puts in sureties for his 
future attendance, which sureties are called common 
bail, being the same two imaginary persons that were 

ledges for the plaintiff’s prosecution, John Doe and 

ichard Roe; or if the defendant does not appear 
upon the return of the writ, or within four (or in some 
cases eight) days after, the one may enter an ap- 

earance for him and procee thereupon as if the de- 
fendant had entered his appearance himself. 

If it be for a debt contracted, and the plaintiff make 
oath that the defendant truly owes him 1.15 or up- 
wards, over and above and exclusively of any costs, 
charges, or expences that ‘may have been incurred in 


. the endeavour to recover the samé,. (except where the 


Persons ex- 
empt from 
arrest, 


Conse- 
quences of 
arrest, 


and of non- 
appearance 
to justify 
bail above. 


(3.) Plead. 
ings 


debt arose upon any bill or profnissory note, for in that 
case the sum of L.10 is sufficient,) and that there had 
been no offer to pay in bank notes, he may arrest him, 
and compel him to put in substantial or special bail, 
The arrest must be by corporally seizing or touching 
the body ; after which the bailiff is justified in breaking 
open doors to take his prisoner. 

Persons exempt from arrest are, peers of the realm, 
peeresses by birth or marriage, members of parliament, 
corporations, clerks, attornies, and all other persons at- 
tending the courts of justice. These must be sued by 
bill of privilege. Clergymen performing divine ser- 
vice, members of convocation when in attendance, sui- 
tors and witnesses attending courts of record, and the 
king’s servants, are also exempt. An arrest must not 
take place in the presence of the king, or in the verge 
of his royal palace, or where his justices are sitting. 
No arrest can be made upon a Sunday, except for trea- 
son, felony, and a breach of the peace. 

When the defendant is regularly arrested, he must 
either go to prison, or put in special bail to the sheriff. 
Upon return of the writ, or four days after, if the de- 
fendant do not appear and justify bail above, that is, 
by the bailors swearing themselves to be householders, 
and of sufficient substance, the plaintiff may take an as- 
signment of the bail below from the sheriff, and bring 
an action thereupon, and if that bail be bad, the she- 
riff is responsible. 

25. (3.) Pleadings are the mutual altercations be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant, delivered in writin 
into the proper office; under which are comprised, 
1, The declaration, or count on which the cause of 


complaint is set forth. 2. The defence, which is either” ju’ 


to action, or a dilatory plea, such as questioning the ju- 
risdiction of the court, the ability of the plaintiff, he 
being an alien, outlaw, infant, &c. A plea to action is 
either by silence, arid thereby suffering judgment to go 
by default ; or traversing, that is, by acknowledging” 
some part, and denying the rest: The defendant may 
plead a set off, by stating that the plaintiff owes him a 
sum of money, and deducting such sum from the plain- 
tif’s demand, and paying the remainder into court, 
which is done by motion: and if the plaintiff do not 
recover more than the sum paid in, he shall pay the 
defendant's costs. Pleas that totally deny the cause of 
complaint, are either the general issue, or’ special pleas 
in bar, which deny at once the whole declaration ; as 


nil debet to a debt; non est factum to a bond; in real 


actions, a general release, or a fine; in onal actions, 
an accord, arbitration, nonage, statute of limitations, &c. 
An estoppel is likewise a gpa plea in bar; this hap- 


PAW : 


pens where a man has done some act, or executed some 
deed that stops or precludes him from averting any of Eng! 
thing to the contrary. *. : ee 

In all pleadings, it is necessary to observéy 1. That pron on 
they be single, and without duplicity. But aman, with common tw 
leave of the court, may plead two or more distinct mate all plead. 
ters or single pleas ; as in an action of assault and bat- ings. 
tery, not guilty, son assault demesne, and the statute of 
limitations. 2. That the plea be direct and positive ; 
and not argumentative. 3. That it have convenient 
certainty of time, place, and persons. 4, That it an- 
swer the plaintiff's allegations in every material point. 
5. That it be so pleaded as to be capable of trial. en 
the plea of the defendant is thus put in, .if it does not 
amount to an issue, or total contradiction, but only 
evades the allegation, the plaintiff may plead again, and 
in his replication may totally traverse the defendant’s 
bar, by denying tlie facts adduced. To the replication, 
the defendant may rejoin, or put in an answer called a 


Rejoind 


rejoinder. The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by 3°" 
a sur-rejoinder ; upon which the defendant may rebut,” 
and the plaintiff may answer him by a sur-rebut- 34 on 
ter. rebutter, 
26. (4.) Issue and demurrer, Issues is where the (4) tssy 
parties in a course of a pleading come to a point affirm- and dem 
ed on one side and denied on other, which, if it be rer. 
matter of law, is called demurrer, and confesses the fact ‘ 
to be true, but denies that the plaintiff has any legal 
remedy ; a demurrer may also arise from informality in 
the course of pleadings. The party thus demurring, if 
it be special, must set forth where such deficiency lies, 
and the opposite party must aver it to be sufficient, 
which is called a joinder in demurrer ; and then the 
arties are at issue in point of law, which issue in law 
s determined by the judges of the court wherein such 
action is brought. An issue of fact is where the fact 
only, and not the law is disputed. And where he that 
denies or traverses the fact pleaded by his antagonist 
has tendered the issue thus, “ and this he may 
be inquired of by the country ;” it may be i iatel 
suBjoined ss Aad other party, “and the said A. B. d 
g don 


the like.” hich being done, the issue is said to be 
joined ; the action is then to be tried by the country 
(per patriam, ) that is ok jury. 

27. (5.) Trial, and the several species of trial. Trial (5.) Trial 
is the examination of any fact put in issue. ‘The trial of an issu 
of an issue of law, or demurrer, is by the opinion of the of law; 
judges of the court. The trial of an issue of fact is, of an issue 
1. By the record. 2. By inspection. 3. By witnesses. o fact, it 


4. By wager of battel. 5. By wager of law. 6. By ce. 


ury. 

, Prial by the record is had where the matter of record as by the 
is pleaded in action; as a fine, judgment, or where record; 
sit a manor is held of ancient demesne, &¢c. and the 
opposite party plead “ nul tiel record,” that there is no 
such record. | 3 

Trial by inspection or examination, is had when the by inspec 
matter in question is the evident object of the senses ; tion ;. 
wherein the judges of the record shall decide upon ‘ 
their own investigation. Trial by certificate is allowed 
when the fact in question lies out of the cognizance of 
the court; as whether such a one was absent in the 
king’s army; this shall be tried by certificate under 
seal, Whether defendant be a citizen of London, here 
the certificate of the sheriff of London is sufficient. 

The trial by witnesses, without the intervention of a by witnes 
jury, is the only method of trial known to the civil law, es without 
and is used eaily upon the writ of dower, when the di- * iy. _ 
rect issue is whether the husband be dead ; and ina 


°f on a writ of right ; but in lieu thereof the tenant may 
have, at his option, the trial by the 
of Trial by wager of lam, is only where the matter 
in issue may be supposed to have been privately trans- 
acted between the parties themselves, without the in- 
tervention of witnesses, and may ha upon ac- 
tion of debt, detinue, account, and the like. re that 


upon which his compurgators swear to his veracity. 
Trial by jury, in civil causes, is either extraordina 
Tar sg The former mode is now seldom used 


The cause being in court, peiery is sworn 


| are of 
the array, and challenges to 


two sorts; 
= po aa none we gh ct Load offender Pron 
ception to the w pannel, which may uashed 
of the i digg! pr eee agee 


i; 


t 
y 
i 


itl 
F 
E 
i 
i 
5 


a} 
i 
He 


| 


sag Td ge ada through, the 
is ul sums 
up the whole to the jury, and gives ten ke inion 


i cases the jury give a i 
that is, they state the fact, leave it to the court to 
judge of the law. : 
SoA.) Biaas Satowa the Jodgmee of the. apart, upon 
¥ i passed. Judgment ma ere 
or 'y arrested, for TP caenst tn abiored 
till the next term, and that notice to the other 
sous hg saclay be in point of fact, or 
W, OF excessive party may have relief in 
the court above, or by obtaining a new trial ; which is 
the rehearing of the cause before another jury, but with 
as little prejudice'to either party, as if it had never 
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been heard. J are either interlocutory or Law 
final; interlocutory, when given in the middle of a of England. 
cause, upon some plea, ing, or default; which ““Y™ 
is only intermediate, and does not ly determine the 

suit, Costs, or expences, follow Jndgment, and shall 

be paid, after taxation, by the vanquished party. 

29. (7-) Ziti nature of appeals are, 1. Writs Proceed- 
of deceit which may be brought in court of Com. ings by ap- 
mon Pleas to reverse a judgment there had by fraud or P¢* 
collusion in a real action. 2. Writ of audita ela, 
to discharge a defendant upon some matter pan 
arisen since judgment: where the party would be en« 
titled to an audila querela, the court, upon motion, will 
give a summary relief. 3. Writ of error, which lies 

rom the inferior courts of record in England, into the 

King’s Bench, to correct judgments erroneous in point 
of law, and not helped by the statutes of amendments, 
and jeofails. The parties bringing a writ of error must, 
culiar cases, find substantial pledges 


except in some pe: 
for prosecution. 

80. (8,) Execution. If judgment be not superseded Executior. 
or reversed, the next and inst step is the execution, or 
putting in force that judgment. 

31. Proceedings in the courts of equity. The pro- Proceed- 
ceedings in the court of Chancery correspond nearly to ings in the 
the practice in the court of Exchequer, the two great ©urts of 
courts of equity. In describing, therefore, the proce- ©!" 
dure of the former, we sufficiently describe that of the 
latter. The business of equity is almost infinite, but is which are 
chiefly to give relief in matters of fraud, accident, and by bill ; 
trust; secundum conscientiam et arbitrium boni ‘viri. i 
Proceedings are by bill, esting focsh the circumstances 
of the case at length, <‘ and that orator is wholly with- 
out remedy at common law,” praying therefore relief, 
and also process of subpoena against defendant, to coms 
pel him to answer upon oath all the matter charged in 
the bill; if Sat eal wate. 28 £0, top. Piacente 
at law, an injunction is also prayed. The bill must 
call all necessary parties, however remotely interested, 
before the court, otherwise no decree can be made to 
bind them, and must be seed by counsel. 

32. When the bill is in the office of the six Injunction 


‘clerks, an injunction may be prayed, which may stay may be 


execution on excessive judgment ; and if the defendant prayed s 
does not put in his answer within the stated time al- 
lowed, an injunction issues of course. If for waste or 

other urgent injuries, then upon filing the bill, and a 
proper case su rted by affidavit, the court will grant 

an injunction immediately, to continue until defendant 

has putin his answer. It is then determined upon ar- 
gument, whether the injunction shall be taken off or 

not. 

33. If the defendant upon seryice fails to appear 1 defen- 
within the time limited, and plead, demur, or answer dant fails 
to the bill, he is then said to be in contempt ; and the to appear. 
court will attach him by writ, commanding the sheriff’ 
to take up the defendant, and bring him into court. If 
non est inventus is returned, then an attachment with 

roclamations issue, summoning the defendant upon 
Fis allegiance persenally to appear and answer. Upon 
non est inventus being returned, a commission of rebel~ 
lion is awarded against him; upon non est inventus be- 
ing again pthc yl court sends a serjeant at arms 
in quest of him ; and ifthe defendant eludes him, then 
a sequestration issues to seize all his personal estate, and 
the profits of his real estates, and to detain them, sub- 
ject to the decision of the court. After an order for se- 
questration has issued, the plaintiff’s bill is to be taken 
pro confesso, and decree to be made accordingly. If 
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Law the defendant is taken upon any ofthese proceedings, he. 
of England. is committed to the Fleet, till he puts in his appearance 
or answer, The process against a body corporate is by 
distringas, to distrain them by their goods and chattels, 
in order to compel them to obey the summons. If a peer 
be a defendant, the chancellor sends a letter missive 
to him ; and if he neglect to appear, he may be serv- 
ed with a subpeena; and if he still continue in con- 
tempt, a sequestration issues without any of the mesne 
process of attachment. The same process issues against 
a member of the House of Commons, except only that 
the lord chancellor sends him no letter missive. 

If a defendant absconds, as is believed; to avoid be- 


a aae ing served with subpoena, a day is appointed for him 
to appear to the bill of the plaintiff, which appointment 
is to be inserted in the London Gazette, and read in 
aed opin church where. the defendant last lived, and 
fixed up at the Royal, Exchange ; ‘and if the defendant 
does not appear upon that day} the bill shall be taken 
pro confesso. ine 

If defen- 34, If'a defendant appears and takes a copy of the 

dant ap- pill, he is next to demur, plead, or sdber, Jee on de- 

pears, murrer the defendant prevails, the plaintiff’s bill shall- 

must de be dismissed. If the demurrer is overruled, the defen- 

sell dant is ordered to plead. A plea may either be to the 
ead, 


jurisdiction or to the person ; as that the plaintiff is an 
outlaw, &c. or in bar ; as an act of parliament, fine, re« 
lease, or former decree. The trutli of this plea the de- 
fendant is bound to prove, if put upon it by the plain. 
tiff. In bills containing various matter, a man may 
plead as to part, demuras to part, and answer as to the 
residue: no exceptions to formal minutie will be al- 
lowed ; for the parties, upon discovery of any errors, 
or answer. May correct them. An answer is the usual defence to 
a bill; it is given upon oath, or honour of a peer or 
peeress. Answers in amicable suits are usually taken 
without oath, by consent of the plaintiff. 

35. If the plaintiff finds sufficient matter confessed in 
the defendant's answer to ground a decree upon, he may 
proceed to the hearing of the cause upon bill and answer 
only ; but in that case, he must take the defendant’s an- 
swer to be true inevery point. But if.the issue be join- 
ed upon the contradiction of facts, such facts are pro- 
ved by the Sees hae of witnesses, and their depo- 

itions Sitions are taken in writing. For such purpose inter- 
toate rogatories are framed in wetiig, which, Lae ete on- 
writing, hy, are to be asked of the witnesses: such interroga- 
and on spe- tories. must. be short. and pertinent. For those. wit- 
cial interro- nesses who live in the country, a commission to examine. 


Witnesses. 


sutories. ig granted to four persons, two named: on each side ; 
and a commission may be had to examine persons resi- 
ding beyond sea, 

Decreeor 36, The chancellor’s decree is either interlocutory or 


judgments final. It seldom happens that the first decree is final ; 
for if any matter of fact is strongly controverted, the 
fact is usually directed to be tried-at the bar of. the 
King’s Bench, or at the assizes upon a feigned ‘issue. 
And if a question of ‘mere-law arises, it is the practice 
of this court to refer it to the opinion of the judges of. 
the King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, upon a case sta- 
ted for that purpose. When all issues are tried and 
settled, and all references to the master ended, the 
cause is again brought to hearing upon the matters of 
equity reserved, and a final decree is made; the per- 
how enfor- formance of ‘which. is enforced, if necessary, by com- 
ced. mitment of the person, or- sequestration of: the party’s. 
estate. And if by this decree either party think him- 
self aggrieved, he may petition the chancellor for 
arehearing. But after the decree is once signed and 


eee ; 
enrolled, it cannot be reheard or rectified but by bill of 
review, or b appeal to the House of Lords. 

37. A bill of review may ‘be had upon ap t er- 
ror in judgment, or discovery of new matter oevidence. 


38. An appa to the House of Lords is effected by 
petition to the house. 
BOOK IV, 
Or Crimes, 


I. Where only the rights of an individual are infrin- 
ged, coupled with no violence, it is a civil injury ; 
where the rights of society are invaded by the commis- 
sion of violence, it is a crime or misdemeanor. The 
king, being the supreme head of the community, is the 


person injured upon any infraction of the publicrights, 


and therefore is, in all cases of public crimes and 
misdemeanors, the proper prosecutor. Misdemeanors 
comprehend all indictable offences not amounting to 
felony. A crime, or misdemeanor, may arise either 
from the omission or commission of any act, in viola- 


tion of public law ; as where a man digs a ditch across - 


a highway, he'is ony Se a public misdemeanor ; and 
if any injury thereby happens to an individual, he is 
compellable to make satisfaction for the civil injury, 


and indictable for the public offence. The law consi<. 


ders it not so flagrant an enormity to attempt an un- 


Jawful action, as the absolute perpetration ; and the- 


violence of passion, or temptation by hunger, may in 


some degree extenuate a crime. Circumstances may. 
also tend to aggravate an offence ; as where a servant | 


robs his master, or stealing privately from one’s person 
the value of twelve-pence, is a capital offence ; but even 
the carrying off a load of corn from an open field, is 
punished merely with transportation. eg 

II, All persons are capable of committing crimes, 
unless there be in them a defect of will; for, to consti- 
tute a legal crime, there must be both a vicious will 
and a vicious intention ; and such vicious intention or 
overt. act'is demonstrated by some evident premedita- 
tion. 
fancy, lunaey, chance-medley, compulsion, or necessi« 
ty, there cannot. be a vicious intent. Infants under the 
age of discretion, ought not.to be punished by any cri- 
minal prosecution whatever. The discretion that ac- 
companies the perpetration or secretion of a crime, \ 
determine how far the infant possessed discretionary 
powers. Under the age of seven years an infant can« 
not be guilty of felony. In some cases of omission and 
commission, the law privil an. infant; if such action 
arise from his legal incapacity, but not for such acts as 
a breach of the peace when above the age of fourteen 
years. Persons of non-sane memory, cannot be tried for 
what they have done in sound memory, and if after 
trial the 
ced. shocks them; or if they become de after 
judgment, execution shall be stayed, and a jury shall 
determine, where there is any doubt; isoromaesiw S= | 
be compos or not. Drunkenness is a voluntary ess, 
and is consequently an aggravation of an offence. The 
parties stand excused of accidents by ‘chance medley, 
arising from the performance of some lawful act ; but 
there issno excuse where accidents happen’ from the 
performance of an illegal act. The Jaw seems to pro- 
tect the wife in all felonies committed by her in com 
pany with hers husband, except for murder and man- 
slaughter. Theft from necessity or starvation cannot 
be justified by the law of England ; for in this coun 
the poor laws are established, to ameliorate the condi- 


So where an act is the effect of idiotism, in-- 


will | 


become mad, judgment cannot be pronoun<* 


of E ng! 
Bill of re. 


view. 
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coal Ser Faye yw The law will not presume the 
i i thing inconsistent with his 
pr dag oh py Br Air a considers him incapa- 
ble of committing any crime, 


principal in a crime is he who commits the 
present at aiding, or in any way malicious] 

abetting the commission An eenebeaty.ts hie whi Aden 
not commit the fact, nor is present at the commission, 
but is in some sort concerned therein either before or 
In high gee ason there are no ping c but all 
are princi n petit treason, murder, and felonies, 
sr mt a benefit of clergy, there may be acces- 
There are no accessaries in petit larceny, and 
all the degree of felony either before or 
after the fact.. An accessary before the fact is one who, 
ing absent when the crime is-committed, has pro- 
hoe ae ih ——— another to — it. 
An accessary ‘act is where a person, knowin, 

have been committed, receives, relioven, 
assists the felon with the means of escape, 
to the hinderance of public justice. The receivers of 
are aacessaries, (where the felony admits 
of accessaries,) and may be prosecuted for the misde- 
if the principal be not taken; and if 
convicted, in some cases for fourteen years. 


to invali the Christian faith, shall 
neither have the benefit nor protection of the law ; is 
pene Bt alle pee pode wh dha pee Beamd i three 
incapable of being guardian, exe- 

cutor, oe Sard nrg weet 
against the established church, such as 
reviling ils ordinances, is punished by fine and imprison- 
speaking ily of the common 
i one year for the first of- 
, and for life for the second: if beneficed, be im- 
prisoned six months for the first offence, and forfeit a 
Ft mesh behead for the second offence lose 
is benefice, and wy htt be i t; for 
the third, imprisoned ife. And if any person in 
plays, songs, or other open words speak in derogation of 
the said book, or prevent the reading of it, he is subject 
i i The penalties for Protestant 
toleration act during 
with the conditions therein enacted ; 
tion shall be 


the kingdom, conseq 
footing of good subjects. 2 
Catholics who renounce by oath the Pope’s 
and abhorrence of the doctrines of destroy- 
keeping faith with heretics, and deposin 
i inces excommunicated by authority of 
the see of Rome, shall not be prosecuted under the se- 
vere statutes enacted against Popery. And by virtue 
of this statute, any ‘of them may ise asa barrister, 
Roman Catholics cannot sit in ei- 


rophanely scoffing at the holy. 
seaing them to contempt and ridicule, 
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Baw. fit. 


-sion of the throne, comes within the meanin 
_ statute; for allegiance is due to him also for his tem- 
. porary protection of the public rights ; and all subjects 
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ing, shall forfeit one shilling ; every other person under _ Law 
the degree of aprtlomayls tee shillings 3 and every gen. f England. 
tleman or person of superior rank, 5 shillings to thé ““Y"™ 
poor of the parish. These penalties are doubled and 

trebled according to the number of times they are com- 

mitted ; and, in default of payment, commitment to the 

house of correction for ten days: the conviction must 

take place within eight days of the offence before a jus« 

tice of the peace. If any person in any stage, play, 
interlude, or show, profanely use any of the names of 

the holy Trinity, he shall forefeit £ 10. : 

6. Any person pretending a knowledge in the occult 6. Pretend- 
Sciences or witchcraft, is punishable with a year’s im- &"stowitch- 
prisonment and the pillory. craft, dc. 

7. Religious impostors, such as falsely pretend an 7, Religious 
extraordinary commission from heaven, are punishable impostors. 
with corporal correction and imprisonment. : 

_ 8. Profanation of the Lord’s Sabbath, such as sell- 8. Profana- 
ing merchandise, or frequenting any play or interlude tion of the 
upon any holy day, infers a forfeit of three shillings and Sabbath. 
fo ce to the . Any one working upon sucli: 

days shall forfeit 5 shillings ; nor shall any drover, car- 

rier, or the like, travel upon such days under pain of- 

20 shillings. Apy baker exercising his occupation ex- 

cept between the hours of nine and one o’cleck, shall 

forfeit 10 shillings for the use of the poor. 

9. Drunkenness is also punished with the forfeiture: 9, Drun- 
of 5 shillings, or set in the stocks for six hours, kenness. 

10. The offence of notorious lewdness, as exposition 10. Lewd- 
of person; or frequenting houses of ill fame, is punish. ness. 
ed by fine and imprisonment. 

’ Ve Offences against the law of nations, are 1. The vio- V. Offences 
lation of safe conduct, or passports expressly granted against the 
by the king or his ambassadors to the subjects of a fo- Jaw of na- - 
reign power in time of mutual war ; or committing acts !°°* 
of Fost ities against such as are in amity, league, or !- Violating 
trace with the nation, which by the law of England oe 
is high per, and restitution shall be made to the gina Sd 
party injw 

2. The rights of ambassadors are cognizable by the’ Hisutt: 
common law, and it will immediately stop all legal pro- ing or mo- 
cess sued out against them, or their domestic servants ; lesting am- 
so that son! coma Te executing such process are deemed bassadors. 
violators of the laws of nations, and shall suffer such - 
punishment as the lord chancellor and the chief‘ justices, 
or any two of them, shall think proper to inflict. 

8, Piracy, or robbery, and depredations upon the high g, Piracy. 
seas, is felony in a subject. Mutineers, or those aiding ? 
or making a revolt on board ship, are considered pi-. 
rates. The widows of seamen slain when protecting a. 
vessel against the attack of pirates, are entitled to a - 
bounty ; and seamen wounded in such defence, shall be - 
entitled to a pension from Greenwich Hospital: 

VI. Another great branch of offences, relates to the yy? yi04 
supreme executive magistrate; of these high treason is the treason 
This crime, (so far as distinguished by 25th what? ‘and 

If. c.2,) is, 1. Where any one doth compass or its several 
imagine the death of our lord the king, of our lady his ema 
queen, or their eldest son and heir.” In this descrip- I. ah: 
tion it is held, that a queen regnant is included, but not . 
her husband. ' Even an usurper, who has got posses= 
of the 


ave excused from any penalty or forfeiture who as- 
sist and obey a king de facto. Compassing or imagin- 
ing the death of the king, is even the mind or will to ac. 
complish his death, and not an actual perpetration ; the 
malicious intent must be demonstrated by some overt act, 
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Law to constitute high treason, Endeavouring to imprison 
of England. the king, is an overt act of treason. 2. Violating with 
—"Y™" pr without force the queen consort, the king’s eldest 

daughter unmarried, or the wife of his eldest son. 3. 
Levying war against the king in his realm. 4, Com- 
forting, assisting, or giving information to the king’s 
enemies. 5. Counterfeiting the king’s great or privy- 
seal. 6. Counterfeiting he king’s gold and silver 
money, or importing counterfeit coin. 7. Killing the 
chancellor, treasurer, king’s dostices of any of the 
benches, justices of assize, and all other justices assigned 
to hear and determine causes, being in their places 
doing their offices. 
2. Other 2. High treasons, created ‘subsequent to 25th Ed. 
high trea. od III. are, 1. Such as relate to Papists in certain circum- 
aoe ash stances ; as the repeated defence of the Pope’s jurisdic- 
“kd. i, tion; the returning from beyond sea of a natural-born 
Popish priest, unless driven in by stress of weather ; 
the renouncing of one’s'natural ajlegiance and reconci- 
liation to the Pope. 2. Any person falsely counterfeit- 
ing, or importing and uttering counterfeit, such coin of 
gold or silver, as is not the proper coin of this realm, 
(counterfeiting the coin of the realm, being already pro- 
vided against, by 25th Ed. III.) but shall be current 
within this realm by consent of the crown ; or forging 
the sign manual, privy signet, or privy-seal ; or clip- 
ping, washing, rounding, or filing the current money 
of the realm ; or having in his possession implements 
for coining, or falsifying the current coin of the realm ; 
shall be deemed guilty of high treason. And, 3, Writ- 
ing or printing in derogation of the act of settlement, 
or of the power of parliament to limit the descent of the 
crown, shall also be deemed high treason. 
3. Punish. _ 3+ The punishment of high treason in males, is to 
mentofhigh be, 1. Drawn, 2. Hanged. 3. Embowelled alive. 4. 
treason. Beheaded. 5. Quartered. 6. The head and quarters 
to be at the king’s disposal. But in cases relating to 
the coin, only to be drawn, and hanged till dead. In 
the case of females, this last is the punishment for every 
species of high treason. 

VII. Felonies injurious to the hing’s prerogative, form 
another class of crimes more immediately affecting the 
supreme executive magistrate, Felony, in the general 
acceptation of the English law, comprises every species 
of crime which occasions at common law the forfeiture 
of lands and goods; and to which capital or other pu- 
nishment may be superadded, according to the degree 
of guilt. Felonies immediately injurious to the king’s 
prerogative are, 1. The second offence of wilfully ut- 
tering counterfeit coin, and various other offences re- 
lating to the coin. 2. To assault, strike, wound, or 
into foreign 2ttempt to kill any privy-councillor in the execution of 
RE his office. 3. The enlisting into a foreign service, or 
4. Embez. the procuring men so to inlist, without the king’s li- 
, cense. 4, Embezzling or destroying the king’s war- 


VII. Felo- 
nies injuri- 
ous to the 

king’s pre- 
rogative, 


1. Second 
offence of 
uttering 
counterfeit 
coin, &e. 

2. Assault- 
ing, &c. a 
privy-coun- 
cillor. 

8, Enlisting 


zling the ‘ he é 
king’s like stores to the value of 20 shillings. 5. Desertion 
stores. . from his majesty’s army and navy in time of war; se- 


5. Desertion ducing any person to desert from that service, or in- 
in times of citing mutiny therein. 6. Taking or administering an 
war; Or N- ijlegal oath. 

a feee- Ee Other offences of the same nature are punish- 
6. Taking ed by premunire. The penalty of preemunire was ori- 
or adminis. ally intended as a barrier to the aggrandizing en- 
tering false Croachments of the papal power; but since, attached 
oaths, as a punishment to a number of offences; the most re- 
VIII. Pre. markable of which is, the being present at, or wilfully 
soleranizing any forbidden marriage of such of the de- 
scendants of the body of George II. as are by act of 
parliament prohibited to contract in matrimony with- 


munire. 
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out the consent of the crown,. A person convicted of Law 
premunire, is out of the Binge protection, his lands and pe 
tenements, goods and chattels, are forfeited to the king ; ut 
and his body remains in prison “at the king’s ure, 
IX. Misprisions comprehend a further clas8 of of- jx, Mig. _ 


fences against the king and his government. They prisions, 
may be either negative, which consist in the Cabal: be 


ment of something that ought to be revealed ; or posi- | 
tive, consisting in the actual commission of somethin. ‘ 
that ought not to be done. 1, Under the negative is 1. Negative, 
comprehended ; 1. Misprision of treason, or the bare com ‘ 
knowledge and concealment of treason ; for, by giving hendin 
the least countenance: to a traitorous reas the Or 
party becomes guilty of high treason. The unishment re pe i 
of misprision of treason, is loss of the profits of lands 
during life, forfeiture of goods, and imprisonment for 
life. 2, Misprision of “fiom , or the concealment of a 

felony which a man knows, but never assented to; and 

3. The concealing of treasure trove, which belongs to 

the king or his grantees ; in both of which misprisions 

the penalty is fine and imprisonment. 

2. Misprisions, which are merely positive, are deno- 2, Positi 
minated conlempls, or high misdemeanors, 1. Mal-ad- comp 
ministration of public trusts and employments, is pa: a ing 
nished by parliamentary impeachment, issuing in ba- PA‘ 
nishment, imprisonment, fines, or perpetual disabi- jic trusts, 
lity. 2. Contempts against the’ king’s prerogative, contempts 
such as refusing to aid him by advice in his councils, against the 
or person in his wars, or neglecting to join in the posse *ing’s pre- 
comitatus. Penalty, fine, and imprisonment, at the evant al 
discretion of the king’s courts of justice. 3, Contempts id 
and misprisions against the king’s person and govern- 
ment, as speaking or writing against them, or doing 
any thing that may tend to lesson him in the esteem 
of his subjects. ; Penalty, fine, imprisonment, and_pil« 
lory. 4. Contempts against the king’s title, are by de- 
nying his right to the crown in common discourse. 
Penalties, fine, imprisonment, and disability, being 
nearly equal to the punishment of premunire. 5. Con- 
tempts against the king’s palaces or courts of justice are 
high’misprisions, such as maliciously striking another in 
the king’s palace, whereby blood is drawn. Penalty, 

, perpetual banishment and fine at the king’s pleasure, 
and loss of the offender’s right hand. Striking in the 
king’s superior courts of justice in Westminster-hall, or 
at the assizes, is not only a contempt of the king’s majes- 
ty, but is also a disturbance of the public justice; there- 
fore, the mere assaulting a judge by drawing a weapon, 
is punished with the loss of the right hand, imprison- — 
ment for life, and forfeiture of goods and chattels, and 
of the profits of his lands during life. A rescue from 
any of these courts subjects the party to the like penal- 
ty. Using reproachful words, or contemptuous behavi- 
our to a judge when in execution of his office, is punish- 
ed with fine and imprisonment. Also, injurious treat- 
ment to those who are immediately under the protec- 
tion of the court, and in execution of their office ; or in 
any manner tampering with a witness, subjects the of- 

. fender to the same punishment, : 


X. Offences against public justice, are, 1. Viliating or ot oa 
Jalsifying records, or personating others in courts of lic justice 
and 1, Viti- 


justice ; it is felony without benefit of cler, 


ve ae 
2. A gaoler making his prisoner bear false witness, or ating re- 


become an approver, or an appellor against his will. Pe 
Penalty, judgment of felony. % wiiness ta 


3, Obstructing the execution of lamful process, or.abu- compulsion; 
sing any officer in his endeavours to execute his duty  opctrnet- 
therein, so that he receives bodily hurt. Penalty, fe- ing lawful 
lony and transportation for seven years; and persons process; 


in disguise, joining in, of abetting any riot to 
rach posts, are felons without benefit of clergy. 
a a arrested u crim: ro- 
tsp cess, before he is put in hold. P y 


to be punished accordingly, if the felon be retaken and 
convicted ; if not, to be fined and imprisoned. 


other inferior charge, is punished with fine and im- 
leatiet an 6 high misdemeanor. 

6. Rescue is the forcibly and knowingly freeing a 
person from an arrest or imprisonment ; and is of equal 
magnitude as the guilt of a gaoler voluntarily permit- 
ba bed to escape ; consequently liable to simi- 

t. 


7. Returning from transportation before the expira- 
tion of the term for which asibedar wi Generel: 
ed, or ordered to transport himself. Penalty, felony 
ge Taking o toard bods ihe helpin 

- ing a reward & t e 0, ing the 
hie er an sufler the 
goods, unless he give evidence against the principal 


| 
3 


ender may be dealt 


$ 
: 


first taken and convicted. 


si 
i 
i 
i 


a 
ip 
ii 
i 


imprisonment. Even to advertise a reward 
things stolen, with no questions ask- 


to the purport, subjects the adver. 
a ce wih 50 each. 
barretry is the stirring up suits or quar. 
l otherwise. Penalty, fine and im- 
one who has been convicted of 
bornation of perjury, or common 
i an ai , solicitor, or 
complaint and proof, 
transported for seven 


Maintenance is an officious intermeddling, or as- 
i in no way belongs to one. Penal- 
prisonment. 
- — 13. Chai campt-partilio ) is a in with the 
pt Ma TET Perey bg ay hel 
ter sued for between them, if either prevail at law; 
_ which is also Ler ab fine and imprisonment. 
1% unding of information upon penal statutes. 
af ae ig mallee, ; om rendered ieapable of ever 


after suing upon an action. 

15. Ciesla }. hr apa innocent man of felony, 
who is accordingly indicted and acquitted, is a farther 
abuse'and perversion of public justice, and is panished 
» Rowe: imprisonment, and pillory, Also sending 

ing letters to extort money or other valuables, 
erwears wilflly sboolutel 
: 16. Perjury is where one swears wi , absolutely, 
suhow* ane falsely to an oath, administered by thes taving 
lawful ity so to do. Subornation is the procur- 
ing another to take a false oath. For the latter offence, 
the penalty is perpetual infamy, and a fine of £40, on 
the suborner; and-in default of payment, imprison- 
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accessory to the theft and felony, if the faces 
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ment for six months, and to stand with both ears nail- Law 
ed to the pillory. For perjury, six months. imprison. of England. 
ment, perpetual infamy, and a fine of £20, or to have ° 

both ears nailed to the pillory. 

17. Bribery, or the giving a reward to influence a 17, Bribery. 
judge, or other person concerned in the administration ; 
of justice, is punished in inferior officers by fine and 
imprisonment, as also those who offer a bribe, though 
not taken. But judges forfeit treble the bribe, are 

unished at the king’s will, and discharged from the 
Eins service for ever. ; 

18. eye t lg an attempt to influence a jury cor- 18. Embra- 
ruptly to one side, by promises, persuasions, entreaties, °¢'Y- 
money, entertainments, and the like. , Penalty, fine ; 
and imprisonment; and for the jury, rm infa- 
my, imprisonment for a year, pm 
the value of the bribe. ' 

19. False verdict of juries is punished by attaint, 19. False 

20. Negligence of rene officers, as sheriffs, coroners, Yet of 

and the like. Penalty, fine and imprison- 20. Negli- 
ment. nce of 

21. Oppression of magistrates. public offi- 

22. Extortion by officers. Penalty in both cases, im- ¢ets- 
prisonment, fine, and sometimes forfeiture of the office. 71+ Oppres- 

XI. Felonious breaches of the peace, are, ote d ee 

1. The riotous assembling of twelve persons, or =. Extore 
more, and not dispersing within an hour after procla- tion by of- 
mation made for that purpose, or opposing the reading ficers. 
of such proclamation by force. XI. Of- 


2. Appearing armed, in disguise, or with blackened [ricer t. 


3. Extorting money by sending threatening letters ; Lew 
each of which three offences is felony, without the be- 1. Riotous 
nefit of clergy. assemblies 
4. Maliciously to or destroy any banks, of 12 per- 
sluices, or other works on a navigable river. To destroy *°"° ° 
any turnpike, gate, or fence, toll-house or weighing- 9°", )ear- 
ine thereunto belonging, erected by authority of jng armed 
parliament. Penalty, transportation for seven years, and in dis- 
5. Affrays, or the fi bene public of two or more guise. 
persons in some pablle place, and these. affrays are > Extort- 


more heinous according to the aggravation used, or rig hee ee.d 


forfeiture of tenfold 


the sacredness of the place wherein they are com- ing shuices. . 


menced, Penalty, fine and imprisonment. 5. Affrays, 
6. Riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies, must have 6. Riots. . 

three persons to constitute them, and assembled to do 

some unlawful act, as to pull down enclosures, &c. 

Penalty, fine and imprisonment. 


7. Tumultuous petitioning. By 13 Car. II, st. i, ¢. 5, 7 Tamul- 


it is enacted, “ that not more than twenty names shall ‘ous peti- 
be signed to any petition to the king, or either house “°""s- 
of parliament, for any alteration of matters established - 
by le in church or state, unless the contents thereof , 
be previously approved, in the country, by three jus- 
tices, or the majority of the grand jury at the assizes. . 
or quarter sessions ; and in London, by the lord may- 
or, aldermen, and common council ; and that no peti- 
tion shall be delivered by a company of more than ten . 
persons, om pain in either case of incurring a penalty 
not exceeding £100, and three months imprisonment.” 
8. Forcible entry and detainer, as violently taking or 8. Forcibi 


keeping possession of lands and tenements, with me- entry and 


naces, force, and arms, without the authority of law, detainer. - 
Penalty, fine and restitution, without inquiring into 
the merits of the title; for the law only recognises a , 
peaceable entry. 

9. Riding or going armed with dangerous or unusual 9 Going . 
weapons, Penalty, forfeiture of arms and imprison. 4med... 
ment, 
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__Law 10. Spreading false news to create discord. _ Penalty, 
of Englane. fine and imprisonment. 
Rk 11. False and pretended hecies, with intent to 
rik — * disturb the sols ‘Penalty for the first offence, fine of 
news. £10, and one year’s imprisonment; for the second, 
11 False forfeiture of goods and chattels, and imprisonment du- 
Prophecies. ying life. 
12. Chal- 12. Challenge to fight is an excitement to commit a 
lengesto felony, therefore is a misdemeanor. 
fight. | 13, Libels are the malicious defamation of any per- 
18 Libels. “son, which becomes more heinous when a magistrate is 
the object ridiculed, either by printing, writing, signs, 
or pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath, or ex- 
pose him to public hatred, contempt, and ridicule. 
Penalty, fine and corporal punishment, And for the 
greater facility’ in discovering persons who attempt 
publicly to defame others, itis enacted, “ that every 
. printer shall print upon the front of every paper which 

1s printed on one side only, and upon the ret and last 
leaves of every-publication which contains more than 
one leaf, his name and place of abode ; and in case of 
omission, shall forfeit for every copy published, £20; 
and every person who prints for profit, shall keep one 
copy of every paper so printed, on which shall be 
written or printed the name and place of abode of the 
person by whom such printer shall be employed, and 
shall produce the same to any justice of the peace, 
who shall within the space of six months require to 
m the same, and upon neglect or refusal forfeit 

“£20. 

XI. Offences against public trade are, 

gainst pub- 1. Owling, which is the transporting wool or sheep 

lic trade. out-of the kingdom. Penalty, forfeiture of both 

1, Owling. and vessel, and £3 for every sheep, imprisonment for 
‘three months, and three shillings for every pound of 
wool, fuller’s earth, or pipe Clay. 


XII,. @f- 
fences a- 


2 \Siea 2. Smuggling, or importing goods without payin 
lara the duties imposed thereon. Penalties, fine, loss of 


goods; and when accompanied with any forcible act, 


or even in disguise, felony without benefit of clergy. 


3. Fraudu- 3. Fraudulent renetege Mone a4 act that tends to 
lent bank- defraud the creditors ef a pt. Penalty, felony 
ruptcy- —_ without clergy. 

4. Usury is the extorting more than £5 per cent. per 


4, Usury. 
, ee annum for the loan of money. Penalty, such usurious 
contracts vitiated, and the lender shall forfeit treble 
the sum so lent. 

5. Cheating or cozening another by artful-means. 
Penalty, fine, imprisonment, and pillory. 

6. Forestalling the market, is also an offence against 
public trade. 

7. Regrating, or buying corn and selling it again in 
the same market, for the purpose of enhancing the price. 

8. Engrossing is also the buying up large quantities 
8. Engros- of corn or other victuals, with intent to sell again. Pe- 


5. Cheat- 
ing. 

6. Forestal- 
ling. 


7. Regrat- 
ing. 


sing. nalty for each of these three offences, fine and impri- 
sonment. 

9. Monopo- 9. Monopolies and combinations to raise the price of 

lies. provisions, or commoilities, ur rate of labour. Penalty, 
fine and imprisonment; pillory for the second offence, 
and increased fine; for the third, pillory, loss of one 
ear, and perpetual infamy. 

10. Exer- 10. Exercising a trade without having served an ap- 

trade with. Drenticeship, or otherwise become free. Penalty, fine of 

out right. 40 shillings per month. 


_ _ “li. Seducing ariificers to reside abroad, or transport- 
Ye ing them, or engines for the manufacture of woollen, 
cers. cotton, linen, or silk, and the residing abroad of such 
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artificers, Penalty, fine, imprisonment, forfeiture, in-. 
capacity of bearing any public office. , of E a 
XIH. Offences against the Public Health, are, XIL on 
1, When persons infected wiflethe plague, or dwelling fences a. 
in any infected house, being commanded to Keepbwithia gainst the 
such house by the mayor or constable, or other head public 
officer of the , shall disobey the injunction, health, 
shall be punished as vagabonds, by whipping; and if 7+ Spread- 
they have upon them any infectious sore, are guilty of 
felony. Ships coming from any country, visited with 
any infectious disease, are liable to be placed under 
uarantine for forty days; and persons ing from a 
ship, while under quarantine, are subject to fine and 
imprisonment. ’ ; 
2. Selling unwholesome isions, or ing un- 2. Selling 
wholesome liquors, &c, come under the same class of vawhe 
offences. The penalty is amercement, pillory, impri- Sa pr 
sonment ; and for the fourth offence, es, the “°"* 
town wherein the offence was committed. _ | 
XIV. Offences against the Public Police and Economy xv. ©; 
are, ‘ fences a- 
1. Clandestine marriages. To solemnize a marriage gainst the 
except where banns are usually published without li. cna é 
cense; and to solemnize a7 in’ such place with- . 
out due publication of banns, is felony ; and the person 1, ¢ 
ion for fourteen tine mar- 


so solemnizing, liable“ to tine mare 
i void. To destroy or riages. 


ears; the marriage also bein 
falsify a marriage register, is felony without clergy. 

2, Bigamy, or-polygamy, is the having more wives 2, 
than one at the same time; sich marriage is 
void. Penalty, transportation. 

3. Idle soldiers or ‘mariners wandering about the gy 
country, are esteemed vagabonds, and come ‘within the cy. 


meaning of the vagrant act. , 
4, Egyptians, or gypsies and impostors, shall be 4. Egyp- 
deemed rogues and vagrants. 


le, either by ob- n 
ions. 


or 
time. , 


ing at more than £100 at one 6. Gani 
ng at play pas hoc 


may recover treble the sum so lost; and in case of 
cheating, five times the sum won shall be forfeited, 
the winner rendered infamous, and besides be su 

to whipping. No plates or matches under £50 shal 
be run for by horses, except at Newmarket, under 


heavy ties. f x 

7. Killing or dercrogng, Beate, or keeping wait _— 
for that purpose, or havi e game not. 

i duly. ualified, Se peohitioad ‘under a variety of 
; ies and forfeitures. 
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Homicide, injury that can be 
person of an individual is, 1. Justifiable. 
2. Excusable. 5. Criminal. 
2) Justifiable homicide must arise from _necessily, 
i any will, intention, or desire, and without neg- 
Kewres ; as where a proper officer in the endeavour to 
a felon, is prevented, he is thereupon justified 
i violence to make the caption; and if homi- 
cide should thereby ensue, either to the prisoner, or 
those ing the process of justice, the officer stands 
; or.if a man be killed in the attempt to mur- 
der, rob, or break open a house in the night, it is justi- 
homicide; as also where a woman or her rela- 
slay another to preserve her chastity. 
2. le homicide is either per infortuniam or 
Ps Per infortuniam, as where one doing a 
a act without any intention of hurt, unfortunately 
another. Sedefendendo, or chance-medley, as where 
one kills another in his own defence, that is, after he 


B mot reaouy is the killing a 
t justification or excuse. 1. A 
felo de se is one who deliberately puts an end to his 
existence ; and he that advises another so to do, is an 

before the fact, if the murder absolutely takes 


either expressed or 
suddenly fight and one kills the 
ise from heat of 
the ions. Pi 


this must arise 


the forfeitures of felony. Peti-treason, is where a ser- 
. vant kills hie master; the wife her husband; or an 
ecelesinstic his superior. Punishment, to be drawn 
hanged, with the other ae ysees of murder. 
Mayhem is the violently depriving another of the 
of his members as may render him less 
fight or defend himself; and even the lying in 
ully, with malice aforethought, to cut off 
or disable any li 
tent to maim or to dis 


ES 
< 


3. The forcible abduction and marriage, or stealing 
of an heiress, is w Yomi Agia oe Od 
woman, whether maid, widow, or wife, con to her 
will, and afterwards she is married to such m r, or 
by his consent to another, she having substance either 
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in, goats ox. or being an heiress. The offenders. Law. 
wi Bae RENOUNESS such AECPaRSIES, SR: gRiley: of felouy oye 
bis oh oman-child under a 

4, Marrying any w of six- 4, Marrying 
teen years, against the will of her Given mete, guar- without 
dians, or governors, infers the of imprisonment ,©onsent of 
for five years, and the forfeiture of the woman’s lands P***"**- 
during the life of the husband to her next of kin. 

5. fee or the forcible carnal knowledge of a woman. 5, Hape. 
against will, and the abuse of a female child under 
the age of ten, wilk or without consent, is felony with- 
out clergy. 


6. The infamous crime against nature, committed ei- 6. Unnatu- 
ther with man or beast, is likewise felony without. t! crimes. 


clergy. 

7. Assault, battery, wounding, and kidnapping, or the 7. Assault, 
forcibly taking away the king’s subjects, are punished Kidnap- 
by fine, imprisonment, and pillory. ping, &c. 

XVI. Of offences against the habitations and proper- XVI. Of 
ty of individuals, we may enumerate, 1, Arson ab ar- fences a- 
dendo, which is the malicious and wilful burning of the 3.2% B= © 
house,.or out-house of another man; and is felony with- and proper-- 
out benefit of clergy. The wilful firing one’s own ty. . 
house in a town is punishable with fine, imprisonment, !- Arson.- 
and pillory ; and if with intent. to defraud any person,. 
felony without clergy. : 

2. Burglary is the forcible entry into a mansion: or 2. Burgla- 
dwelling-house, church, or wall or gate of a town by ty: 
night, with a felonious intent. If there be day fight 
enough to discern a man’s face, it is no burglary. The 
breaking open an out-house that Le atfectin’ to teat 
ing house, or within the same common fence, is burg- 

open a shop that is let apart 
from a house of which it is parcel, is no burglary, un- 
less some usually sleep, there; penalty, felony, 
without benefit of clergy, for abettors, accessaries, and 
princi 

3. Larceny, is the felonious. taking and carrying 3..Larceny. 
aes cena eaten and it is either, 3 

taken is (1.) Grand 
is felony, in larceny. 


(1.) Grand larceny, where the 
above the value of twelve pence; w 
some cases within, in others without clergy. 

(2.), Petit larceny, where the value is twelve pence 2. Petit Jar. 
only, which is also felony, but not capital, being pu- ceny. 
nished with whipping or transportation ;, or, 

(38.) Mized or compound larceny, which is that where- (3.) Mixed 
in the taking is accompanied with the aggravation of larceny. 
being either, 1. From the house, or, 2. From the mn. 
Larcenies from the house, by day or night, are felonies 
without clergy, when they are, 1. Above twelve pence, 
whether the house be properly a dwelling-house, church, 
booth, &c,. any person being therein. 2. When the va- 
lue is five shillings, the house being broke open, though 
no be therein. 3. Larcenies of forty shillings, 
from a house without breaking, and though no person 
be therein, 4. Larcenies of five shillings from a shop, 
warehouse, out-house, &c. whether broken or not, and 
though no persun be therein. Larceny from the per- 
son, is 1. By privately stealing from the person of ano-- 
ther above the value of twelve pence. 2. By robbery, 
or the felonious and forcible taking from the person of 


pe another, goods or money of any value, by putting him 


in fear. These are also felonies without clergy. As 
attempt to rob is felony. at. 
4. Malicious miechicl,, such Fa fe destroying dikes, < Maes 
ublic navigations, bridges, ; breaking open any “ous mis-- 

ate: or he to pa yal in the loom, or utensils cael. 
used in manufacturing such goods burning any barn 

or stack of corn or grain; killing any horses, sheep, or 

40 
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other cattle ; cutting down trees or hop-binds; setting 
fire to a coal-mine, &c. are felonies without clergy ; 
and if the offender be not convicted, the hundred shall 
be charged with the damages. Likewise the burning, 
or in any manner causing or advising the destruction of 
any ship, with intent to defraud the insurers, is felony 
without clergy. 

5. Forgery is the fraudulent making or altering a 
writing to the prejudice of another’s right, which is fe- 
lony without clergy. Forging the superscription of a 
letter to evade the payment of postage, subjects the of- 
fender to transportation for fourteen years. 

So much for the different species of crimes: we next- 
consider the trial of them. 

XVII. The criminal courts are, first, those of a pub- 
lic and general jurisdiction ; secondly, those of a pri- 
vate and special jurisdi¢tion, , 

1, Public courts, are, 1. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment, which is the supreme court in the kingdom, and 

proceeds by impeachment. 2. The court of the Lord 
High Steward of Great Britain, which is a court held 
in the recess of parliament, constituted for the trial of 
peers, for treason or felony, or misprision, upon indict- 
ment found by a grand jury of freeholders, transmitted 
from the assizes or court of King’s Bench by writ of 
certiorari, to be determined before his grace the steward 
and the peers. 3%. The court of King’s Bench takes 
cognizance of all criminal causes, from high treason 
down to the most trivial misdemeanor or breach of the 
peace. The judges of this court are the supreme Co- 
roners of the kingdom. 4. The court of, Chivalry. 
5. The court of Admiralty, held before the lord high 
admiral of England or his deputy, who is styled the judge 
of the admiralty. These five courts may be held in any 
art of the kingdom. The following are of'a local juris- 
Fiction. 6. The courts of oyer and ferminer, and gene- 
ral goal-delivery, which are held before the king’s com- 
missioners, (usually two judges of the courts of West- 
minster, ) twice in every year, in every county in the 
kingdom except the four northern ones, where they 
are held only once ; but in London and Middlesex they 
are held eight times. In cases of urgency, the king 
, issues a special or extraordinary commission of oyer 
and. ¢erminer, and goal delivery, confined to those of- 
fences which stand in need of immediate inquiry and 
punishment. 7. The court of the General Quarter Ses- 
sions, is held once in every quarter of the year to try 
small felonies, and all trespasses whatever. 8. The She- 
riffs tourn, or rotation, is a court of record, and held 
twice every year. 9. The Courileet, or view of frank. 
pledge, is a court of record, held once a-year within 
a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, before the 
steward of the leet. 10. The court of the coroners, held 
where a person comes to sudden or violent end, super 
»isum corporis. 11. The court of the clerk of the market, 

incident to every fair and market in the kmgdom. 
2. Courtsof 2. Courts of a Special Jurisdiction, or private courts, 
aspecialju- are 1. The court of the Lord Steward, Treasurer, or 


Law. 


&. Forgery: 


XVU. Tri- 
al of 
crimes. 
Criminal 
courts. 

1. Courts o! 
a general 
jurisdic- 
tion; 

as High 
Court of 
Parlia- 
ment, 
King’s 
Bench, &c 


risdiction. Comptroller of the King’s Houseliold, which has cog- 
nizance of offences committed within the limits of any 
of the palaces and houses of the king. 2. The Univer- 
sity courts. 

Prosecus 3. Prosecutions, or proceedings in criminal courts, 

tionof _ are either summary or regular. Summary proceedings, 

crimes: —_ are such as are divected by particular acts of parlia- - 

Summary; ment, whereby a man may be convicted without the 
intervention of a jury: as for frauds upon the excise, 
contempt of court, &c. 

Regular 5 


~ 4, The first step in regdlar proceedings is by arrest, 


ae me: ‘ 


which is the apprehending a person for such an offence Law. 
as will at least Tustify holdi Phim to bail: and in ge- -—~ 
neral an atrest may be madéfour ways; 1..By warrant, 4ttests 
which may be granted in extraordinary c4ses by the 
rivy-council, or secretaries of state ; but ordinarily by 
Justices of the peace, either directed to a Piece oli 
or private person. 2. By ers without warrant, as 
where any one commits a felony or breach of the peace 
in their presence. 3. By a private person who is present 
when any felony is committed. 4. Upon hue and cry 
raiséd upon a felony committed. Divers acts of par- 
liament have gi 


“ * 
he 


x ven rewards to those who apprehend q 
delinquents and prosecute them to conviction. " 
_ 5. Commitment must be upon good grounds of suspi- Commit. 
cion, or the prisoner must be discharged ; and if he be ™ent; — 
committed upon good grounds of suspicion, he must be: 
sent to prison, or give bail (if the offence is not of a ca- Bail; 
pital nature) for his appearance to answer the charge 
against him. If the offence be not bailable, or the party 
cannot find bail, he is committed to the county goal by 
mittimus from the justice. $ “wi 
6. The accusation of offenders is, 1. By presentment, 
which is the notice taken by a grand jury of any offence 5.4, 
from their own knowledge or observation; as upon inqui- py 
sitions of felo de se, of flight in persons accused of felo- ment; _ 
ny, of deodands, &c. 2. By Indictment, which is a writ- 9 1, 
ten accusation of one or more persons for a crime or 
misdemeanor, preferred to a grand jury, who are pre- 
viously instructed in the articles of their inquiring by | 
a charge from the judge who presides upon the bench. or 3. I 
3. By information, which may be at the suit of the mation. 
king and a subject upon a penal statute, or at the suit 
f the king only, differing from indictments in this, 4 
that it is exhibited by the informer or the king’s officer 5 
for misdemeanors only, and not on the oath of the F 
grand pry: 5 
7. If the offender appears or is in custody, the next Arraign- 
step is to arraign him ; that is, calling him to the bar ™ent- 
of the court to answer to the matter of the indictment, . 


ment, _ 


tual confession of the indictment. ; : 
8. Plea, or defensive matter alleged by the prisoner, Defence 
may be, 1. A plea to the jurisdiction ; as where an pleas of 


indictment is taken beforeacourt that hath nocognizance brleont 
of the offence. 2. Demurrer to the indictment, which 
is where the fact alleged is allowed to be true; but the | : 
prisoner joins issue upon some point of law in the in- 
dictment, by which he insists that the fact as stated is 5 


no felony, treason, or whatever the crime is alleged to be. 
3. A plea in abatement which is principally fora misno- 
mer, or false addition to the prisoner ; and if the fact is 
found by a jury, then the indictment shall be abated. 
4. Special pleas in bar, as autrefoits acquit, or a former 
acquittal. 5. The plea of autrefoits convict, or a former 
conviction for the same identical crime, though nojudg- 
ment was ever given, or perhaps will ig ee sus« 
pended by the benefit. of clergy or other cause,) is a 
good plea in bar to an indictment. 6. The plea of au- 
trefoits attaint, or a former attainder. 7. Plea of par-. 
don which, if pleaded before. sentence is passed, pre- 
vents the corruption of the blood. 8. The general issue 
or plea of not guilty, which brings the point of guilt or 
innocence immediately to issue. In this case, the clerk 
of the arraigns asks the prisoner how he will be tried? - 


if he answers ** by God and my country,” the trial shall 
proceed ; but if he refuses to answer in these words, or 
stands obstinately conviction as in the case of re« 
to , 


@ prisoner, unless he shall willingly and without vio- 
many lence confess the same. But in almost every other ac- 
oat bd oe -positive and unobjectionable witness is 


11. it Cader find the prisoner not guilty, he is then 


err aime of the accusation. But if 
the him guilly, he is then said to be convicled 
of crime whereot he stands indicted. 


F 


"whereby a man bdnemecirdehal in lew) his real and per- 
sonal estate is in some cases forfeited to the king, and 
if attainted for treason his blood becomes corrupt ; but 


| 


retain, as nearly as the genius of the two systems will 
admit, the distribution observed in aawrict obtind 
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if the eulprit dies before he is attainted, neither forfei- Law. 
ture nor corruption of blood takes place. Deviate Sey ae 

14, Judgment may be reversed, 1. By matter dehors Reversal of 
or foreign to the récord, without @ writ of error; as judgment. 
where the ju t was given by persons who had no 
p26 Sey os to : the person con- 

2. By writ of error, which lies from all in- 

ferior criminal jurisdictions to the court of King’s 
Bench, and from er) 's Bench to By tne kis of 
Lords. 3. act ament. 4, I ‘king’s pardon. 
pardon, orhitiey'be either absolute, commonly called 
a free pardon ; or conditional, as that the convict shall 
be , or undergo some other ies of pu- 
nishment inferior to that to which he has senten- 
ced. Reprieve is only a temporary suspension of the Reprieve. 
execution of judgment for some supervening or equi- 
table cause, as pregnancy, insanity, &c. 

15. The execution of judgment must in all cases be Execution 


performed by the } officer, the sheriff, or his depu- ofjudg- 
ty, and in strict conformity to the terms of the warrant ment. 
of execution, 

The ing are the most approved institutiona= 


ry writers on the law of England: Coke’s Institutes 
ois Laws of England, with Notes, by Hargrave and 

utler, 7 vols. 8vo. 1809. Woodeson’s ematical- 
View of the Laws of England, 3 vols. 8vo..1792. Wood's. 


Institutes of Do. 1772. Sullivan’s Lectures on Do. 


1775. Wynne’s Eunomus, or Dialogues concern- 
ing the Law and Constitution of England, 4 vols. 8vo. 


1774. And above all, Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
Do. with Mr. Christian’s Notes, 4 vols, 8vo. latest 
edition. To which may be added, De Lolme On the 
Constitution of England; and the late Professor Mil- 
lar’s Historical View of the English Constitution, from 
the time of the Sazons to the Revolution 1688, with Dis- . 
sertations connected with the History of the Government 
Srom the Revolution to the present time, 4 vols. 8vo. 1803. 
Besides what the reader will find in some of these aus 
tliors on the su of crown or criminal law, he may 
further consult, ’s Pleas of the Crown, with Notes 
by Mr. Dogltrty, 2 vols. 8vo. 1800. Hawkin’s Do. 
with the Additions and Notes of Mr. Leach, 4 vols. 8vo. 
1795. Foster’s ‘s and seson somebranche . 
es of the Crown Law. Leach’s Cases in Crown Law,2vols. 
8vo. 1800. And East’s Treatise of the Pleas of the Crown, 
vols, i, and ii. (being all yet published) 8vo, 1803. — 


PartIV. OF THE LAW OF SCOTLAND. 


land, and indeed of all other countries which have any = Law 
fixed institutions, consists partly of statutory or writicn of Scotlands. 
law, which has the express authority of the legislative =\—“ 
power ; and partly of customary or unwritten law, which 
derives force from the presumed or tacit consent of that 

er. 
ve. Under the statutory or written law is Written: 
hended, first, Acts of parliament, not those only which law, acts of 
were made in the reign of James I. of Scotland, and Patliament.. 
from thence down to the union with England in 1707, 
but such of the British statutes enacted since the union 


as concern this part of the united ener 

3. The remams of the ancient written law of Scot- Regiam 
land were published by Sir John Skene, clerk-register, Majesta-- 
in the beginning of the last , by license of par~ tem.. 
iament, ‘The of Regiam Majestatem, to which 
the whole collection owes its title, seems to be a system. 
of Scotch law written by a private lawyer at the coms 
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Law  mencement-of David I.; and though no express con- 
of Seotland. firmation of that treatise by the legislature appears, yet 
“"Y~" it is admitted to have been the ancient law of the Scots, 
by express statutes 1471, ¢. 47—1487,c. 115. The 
borough-laws, which were enacted by the same king 
David, and the statutes of William, Alexander II. 
David II. and the three Roberts, are universally allow- 
ed to be genuine. The Scottish parliaments once and 
again appointed commissioners to revise and amend the 
Regiam Majestatem, and the other ancient books of 
their law, and to make their report; but as no report 
appears to have been made, nor consequently any rati- 
fication by parliament, none of these remains are recei- 
ved, as of proper authority, in the Scotch courts ; yet 
they are of excellent use in proving and illustrating 
ancient customs. 

4. The written law comprehends, second, the Acés 
of Sederunt, which are ordinances for regulating the 
forms of proceeding before the Court of Session in the 
administration of justice, made by the judges, who have 
a delegated power from the legislature for that purpose, 
1540, c. 93. Some of these acts touch upon matter of 
right, which declare what the judges apprehend to be 
the law of Scotland, and what they are to observe af- 
terwards as a rule of judgment. 

Authority 5. The civil and canon laws, though they are not 
of civil and perhaps to be deemed proper parts of the written law 
canon laws. of Scotland, have undoubtedly had the greatest influ- 
ence in that kingdgm. The powers exercised by the 
Scottish sovereigns and judges, have been justified upon 
no other ground than that they were conformable to 
the civil or canon laws, 1493, c. 51—1540, c. 69, &c. 
And a special statute was deemed necessary upon the 
Reformation, to rescind such of their constitutions as 
were repugnant to the Protestant doctrine, 1567, c. 31. 
From that period the canon law has been little respect- 
ed, except in questions of tithes, patronages, and some 
other articles of ecclesiastical right. But the Roman 
continues to have great authority in all cases where it 
is not derogated from by statute or custom, and where 
the genius of the law suffers it to be applied, 1498, ¢. 
51—1540, c. 70—1587, c. 31. 
Unwritten 6, The unwritten or customary law of Scotland, is 
or customa- that which, without being expressly enacted by statute, 
ry law. derives its force from the tacit consent of king and peo- 
ple; which consent is presumed from the ancient cus- 
tom of the community, as the laws of primogeniture and 
Its proper- succession, the legitim, terce, courtesy, &c. No precise 
ties. time can be fixed as necessary for constituting this sort 
of law, because some things require in their nature 
longer time, and a greater frequency of acts to establish 
them than others. Custom, as it is equally founded in 
the will of the lawgiver with wiitten, \a¥i; has therefore 
the same effects. Hence as one statute may be ex- 
plained or repealed by another, so a statute may be ex- 
plained by the uniform practice of the community, and 
even go into disuse by a posterior contrary custom. 
But this power of custom to derogate from prior sta- 
tutes, is generally confined by lawyers to statutes con- 
cerning private right, and does not extend to those 
which regard public policy. 
Pecisions _ 7. A uniform tract of ‘the judgments or decisions of 
of Court of the Court of Session, is commonly considered as part 
Session — of the customary law ; and without doubt where a par- 
ticular custom is thereby fixed or proved, such custom 
of itself constitutes law; but decisions, though they 
bind the parties litigating, have not in their own na- 
ture the authority of law in similar cases; yet where 
they continue uniform, great weight is justly laid on 


Acts of se- 
derunt. _ 
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them. Neither can the judgments of the House of Law 
Peers of Great Britain reach farther than, to the parties of Scotland 
in the appeal, since in these the peers act as.judges, not > —— 
as lawgivers. Nevertheless where a cinilaa Aur geact oe Hongo 
is repeated in the court of the last resort, it must have Peers, 
the strongest influence upon the determinations of in. 

ferior courts. 


BOOK I. y 

Of the Rights arising from the state or condition of Men . 
in Society, and from their more intimate relation, or . 
more usual connection with one another 3 usually called | 3 
Rights of Persons. 4 


EUs 


TrrLe I.—Of Ecclesiastical Persons. 


1. Upon the abolition of the Pope’s authority at the Church go 
Reformation, the regular clergy were totally suppres- vernment — 
sed ; and in place of all the different degrees which dis- i" ea 
tinguish the secular clergy, the Scots had only at first (ation. 
parochial presbyters or ministers, and superintendants 
who had overseeing of the church within a certain dis- 
trict. Soon thereatter the church government became 
Episcopal, by archbishops, bishops, &c. 1606, c. 2; and” 
atter some intermediate turns is now Presbyterian, by 
kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, and general assem- 
blies. 

2. He who founded or endowed a church, was enti« Patronage. — 
tled to the right of patronage of it, or advocatio eccle- te 
sie; whereby among other privileges, he might pre« , 
sent a churchman to the cure in case of a vacancy. 
The presentee after he was received into the church, 
had a right to the benefice proprio jure; and if the 
church was parochial, he was called a parson. The 
Pope ‘nate the right of patronage of every kirk to ¥ 
which no third party could shew a special title; and : 
since the Reformation, the crown, as coming in place 
of the Pope, is considered as the universal patron where 
no right of patronage appears in a subject. Where two é 
churches are oer. js which had different patrons, each ~ 
patron presents by.turns, } 

3. Where a fund is gifted for the establishment of a Patronage — 
second minister, in a parish where the care is thought of collegi- 
too heavy for one, the patronage of such benefice does #t¢ church- . 
not belong to the donor, but to him who was patron of ** | 
the church ; unless either where the donor has reserved 
to himself the right of patronage in the donation, or 
where he and his successors have been in the constant 
use of presenting the second minister without challenge 
from the patron. The right of presenting incumbents 
was, by 1690, c 23, taken from patrons, and vested in 
the heritors and elders of the parish, upon payment to 
be made by the heritors to the patron, of merks ; | 
but it was again restored to patrons, 10 Ann, ¢. 12: with 
the exception of the presentations sold in pursuance of 
the former act. hei 

4. That kirks may not continue too long vacant, the Patrons 

tron must present to the presbytery, (formerly to the must pre- — 

ishop,) a fit person for supplying the cure within six sent withiz - 
months from his knowledge of the vacancy, otherwise ** ™onths- 
the right of presentation accrues to the presbytery jure 
devoluto. Since the final abolition of Epi -at the Form of 
Revolution, a judicial act of admission by the presby- 
tery, proceeding either upon a presentation, or upon a Ss 
call from the heritors and elders, or m their own 


a 
* 
a 


: 
o 
: 


nefice, 


jus devolutum, completes the minister’s Deht to the bee 
oon 
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5. Soon after the Reformation, the oe church- 
*/ men were prevailed upon to resign in the sovereign’s 
Po SS 
was i in », for the subsistence 
of the reformed clergy. To make this fund effectual, 
i localities were assigned in every benefice to 
extent of a third, called the assumption of thirds ; 
and for the farther support of ministers, Queen Mary 
made a grant in their favour of all the small benefices, 
not exceeding 300 merks, which was confirmed by 
1572, c. 52. Bishops, by the act which restored them 
to the whole of their benefices, 1606, c. 2, were obliged 
to maintain the ministers within their dioceses, out of 
the thirds; and in like manner the laic titulars, who 


: tents for the maintenance of 
the clergy having proved ineffectual, a commission of 
was appointed in the reign of James VI. 


planting kirks, and oo i ipends to ministers 
pene 1617, c. 3, tow Spree was soon 
superadded of dividing large parishes and erecting new 
churches, by 1621, c.5: a second commission 5 ay 
i 1633, c. 19, not only for modifying stipends, 
Teupibiepadaes ensenan of teinds. After the 
i new commissions were ted b 
Parliament, with more ample powers of Fianunabiel f 
and vera? Spagna as they should find just, 1661, 
c. 61, &e. ; but the ers of all these were, by 1707, 
c. 9, transferred to the Court of Session, with this limi- 
tation, that 


consent of three fourths of the heritors, com 
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pay ended stable, barn, and byre, with a garden; 
or 
Every incumbent is entitled, at his entry, to have his 


manse ee into good condition. 
9. A 


ministers, where there is any landward or Glebe. 


cou ish, are, over and above their stipend, en- 
titled to a glebe, which comprehends four acres of ar- 
able land, or sixteen sowms of pasture ground where 
there is no arable land, (a sowm is what will graze ten 
sheep, or one cow,) and is to be designed or marked 
by the bishop or presbytery, out of such kirk-lands 
within the parish as lie nearest to the kirk, 1593, ¢. 
165—1606, ec. 7. As the benefit intended by these 
acts to the clergy must have been lost where there 
were no kirk-lands in the ery it was provided, by 
1644, c. 31, that, in default of kirk-lands, the glebe 
should be designed out of temporal lands ; and this act, 
though falling under the act recissory of Charles II, 
seems to have been considered as still in force by 1663, 
c. 21, which takes it for granted, that all ministers, ex< 
cept those in certain royal boroughs, have right to 
glebes. A right of relief is competent to the heritors 
whose lands are set off for the manse or glebe, against 
the other heritors’ of the parish. 


10. Ministers, besides their glebe, were entitled to Grass. 


grass for a horse and two cows, by 1649, c. 45, which 
is revived, by 1663, c..21; and if the kirk-lands, out - 
of which the grass may be designed, either lie at a dis« 
tance, or are not fit for pasture; the heritors are to pay 
to the minister £.20 Scots yearly, as an equivalent. 
Ministers have also freedom of foggage, pasturage, fuel, 
feal, divot, loaning, and free ish and entry, according 


to use and wont, 1593, c. 165—1663, c. 21. What these other pri- 


which it is usual to allow half an acre of ground, of Scotland. 


privileges are, must be determined by the local custom vileges of 
of the several parishes, Besides the above mentioned ministers. 
burdens which are imposed sp heritors, the parish- 
ioners were obliged to provide communion cups and 
lavers, 1617, c. 6, and to repair the kirk and kirk-yard 
dikes, 1572, c. 54—1597, c. 232 ; but these burdens are 
now for the most part undertaken by the heritors, 


The judges of the Ses- 
court upon the causes so de- 
are considered as a commission of 


court, as such. Their j ts in 
that capacity may be appealed to the House of Lords 
as i eases. And the powers and duties of 
this commission have been lately defined and regulated 
ec. 138. 
7. The lowest stipend that could be modified to a 
first commission 1617, c. 3, was 500 
chalders of victual, unless where the 
the parish did not extend so far; and 
1000 merks, 


Titte Il.—Of Husband and Wife. 


1. Persons, when considered in a private capacity, Marriage, 
are chiefly Fy aan by their mutual relations ; as what ; 
husband and wife, tutor and minor, father and child, 
master and servant. The relation of husband and wife 
is constituted by marriage, which is the conjunction of 
man and wife vowing to live inseparably till death. 

2. Marriage is truly a contract, and so requires the null with« 
consent of parties. Idiots, therefore, and furious per- out con- 
sons cannot marry. Asno person is presumed capable sent 5 


is have been rr ova oy of aug- 
menting stipends considerably e maximum, 
where there is sufficiency of free teinds, and the cure 
is burdensome, or living expensive. ‘ 

8. Few of the reformed ministers were, at first, pro- 
as a are ran most of the Popish clergy 
having, upon the appearance of the Reformation, 
in feu, or in long tacks: Ministers, 


not exceeding £.1000 Scots, é 
1649, c. 45—1663, c, 21, Under a manse are 


of consent within the years of pupillarity, which, by our 
law, lasts till the age of fourteen in males, and twelve in 
females, marriage cannot be contracted by pupils ; but 
if the married pair shall cohabit after puberty, such | 
uiescence gives force to the marriage. Marriage is 
fully perf by consent ; which, without consumma-~ 
tion, founds all the conjugal rights and duties, The 
consent requisite to marriage must be de pravsenti. 
ave tk on b penalties i 
was certain In 
1. 5. c, de ee may, by ours, be safely resiled from, 
as long as matters are entire ; but if any thing be done 
by one of the parties, whereby a prejudice arises from 
the non- ce, the party resiling is liable in da- 
mages to the other. The canonists, and after them our 


Vai alitia,) though im which must 
marriage (stipulatio sponsalitia,) though it be de pre 
oe ice the "Roman law, senti. 
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Law — courts of justice, explain a copula subsequent to a pro- 
of Scotland. mise of marriage into actual marriage. 
No form of ,2* It is not necessary that marriage should be celebrat- 
celebration €@ by aclergyman. The consent of parties may be 
necessary. declared before any magistrate, or simply ei wit- 
Presumed esses. And though no formal consent should appear, 
marriage. marriage is presumed from the cohabitation, or living 
together at bed and board, of a. man and woman who 

are generally reputed husband and wife. One’s ac. 
knowledgment of his marriage to the midwife whom 

he called to his wife, and to the minister who baptized 

his child, was found sufficient presumptive evidence of 

marriage, without the aid either of cohabitation or of 

habite and repute. f : 

Consent of _ The father’s consent was, by the Roman law,. essen« 
parents not tial to the marriage of children in familia. But by our 
necessary. law, children may enter into marriage without the 
Renan and even against ,theremonstrances of a 

ther. ? 

Marriage 4. Marriage is forbidden within certain degrees of 
within cer- blood. The Romans reckoned a degree for every per- 
tainde- son generated ; by which rule, a father and a son ate 
grees of in the first, brothers in the second, and first cousins in 
bloed nulls the fourth degree of consanguinity. The canon law 
computes by the persons generated upon one side only, 

which, in the direct line of ascendants and descendants, 

comes to the same account with the Roman computa~ 

tion; but in the traverse or collateral line, makes a 
considerable variation from it. By 1567, ¢. 15, which 

adopts the law of Moses, Levit. c.18, into ours, se~ 

conds in blood, and all remoter degrees, may lawfully 

marry. By seconds in blood are meant first cousins, 
according to the computation of the canon law, which 

was at that time the common way in Scotland of reckon 

and inthe ing degrees. Marriage in the direct line is forbidden 
direct line, in infinitum; as it is also in the collateral line in the 


ininfini- ~ special case where one of the parties is loco parentis to 
Ld the other, as grand-uncle, great-grand-uncle, &c. with 
respect to his grand-niece, &c. The-same degrees that 
are prohibited in consanguinity are prohibited in affi- 
nity ; which is the tie arising from marriage betwixt 
Other one of the married pair and the blood relations of the 
grounds of Other. Marriage, also, where either of the parties is 
nullity. naturally unfit for generation, or stands already married 
to a third person, is ipso jure null. 
Proclama- . 5: To prevent bigamy and incestuous iages, the 
tion of church has introduced proclamation of banns ; which is 
banns to the ceremony of publishing the names and designations 


what effect (addition) of those who intend to intermarry, in the 
necessary: churches of the parishes where the bride and bridegroom: 
reside, after the congregation is assembled for divine 
service, that all apes who know any objection to the 
marriage may offer it. Not bishops only, but presbyte- 
ries, assumed formerly a power of dispensing with pro- 
clamation of banns on extraordinary occasions, Act Ass. 
1638, Sess.23, 21, which has not been exercised sincethe 
Revolution. When the orde* of the church is observed, 
the marriage is called regular ; when otherwise, clan- 


Clandestine @estine. Clandestine marriage, though it be valid, has 


statutory penalties annexed to it, affecting not only the’ 
parties, but the celebrator‘and witnesses, 1661, ¢: 34. 
1695, ¢. 12—1698, c. 6: and, over and above, the par- 
ties were punished with the loss of certain conj 

rights; the husband lost his jus mariti, and the wife 


marriage. 


her jus relicle, by 1672, ¢.9.. This last act, which 


also inflicted penalties against the then non-conforming 
clergy, was rescinded in the lump with other acts for 
conformity by 1690, ¢. 27; in respect of which the 
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penalties of the act 1672 ee clandestine mafriages Law — 
were found to be taken off. Fountainhall, 11th Dee, of Se 
1705, Carruthers, * a — 
6. By marriage, a society is created between the nioaet 
married pair, which draws after ita mutual communi- goods, 
cation of their civil interests, in as far as is 
for maintaining it. As the society lasts ‘for the 
lives of the soci, therefore rights that have the nature 
of a perpetuity, which our law styles heritable, are not 
beougn under the partnership or communion of goods, 
as a land estate, or bonds bearing a yearly interest: it 
is only moveable subjects, or the fruits produced by 
heritable subjects during the marriage, that» become 
common to man and wife. Mi tigligd , 
7. The husband, as the head of the wife, has the Jus 
sole right of managing the goods in communion, which 
is called jus mariti, This right is so: absolute, that it 
bears but little resemblance to a right of administering 
a common subject; for the husband can, in virtue 
thereof, sell, or even gift at his pleasure, the whole 
goods falling under communion ; and his creditors may 
affect them for the payment of his proper debts; so that 
the jus mariti carries all the characters of an assigna« 
tion by the wife to the husband, of her moveable estate, 
It arises épso jure from the marriage, and therefore 
needs no other constitution. . sp shri ~ 
8. From this right are excepted paraphernal goods, Paraphe 
which, as the Sted is understood irode law, compre- nelle aa 
hends the wife’s wearing apparel, and the ornaments cepted from 
proper to her person, as necklaces, ear-rings, breast or ‘his right, 
arm jewels, &c. These are neither alienable by the 
husband, nor affectable by his creditors. ' x 
9. The right of the husband to the wife’s moveable Burdens _ 
estate, is burdened with the moveable debts contracted affecting _ 
by her before marriage: And as his right is univer- the jus 
sal, so is his burden; for it reaches to her whole moves 74% 
able debts, though they should far exceed her move- 
able estate. Yet the husband isnot considered as the 
true debtor in his wife’s debts.’ In all actions for pay- 
ment she is the proper defender ; the husband is mf 
cited for his interest, that is, as curator to her, and ad~ 
ministrator of the society goods. As ‘soon, therefore, 
as the marriage is dissolved, and the society goods 
thereby suffer a division, the husband is no farther 
concerned in the share belonging to his deceased wife ; 
and consequently is no longer liable to pay her debts, - : 
which must be recovered from her representatives, or 
her separate estate. 45 age , 7 
10. The husband, by marriage, becomes the perpe-. Husband 
tual curator of the wife. From this right it arises, 1. isthe | 
That no suit can proceed against the wife till the hus- Wife's cu- 
band be cited for his interest: And if she is married “‘°" 
during the dependence ofa process against her before’, 
an inferior court, and if the husband dwells within’ ¢vences of 
another territory, he must be called by letters of sup this righ 
plement, which are granted-of course by the Court of 
Session. 2. All deeds done by a wife, without the’ 
husband’s consent, are null; neither can she sue in 
any action without the husband’s concurrence. ' 7 
reason of forfeiture, &c. 


a 
i 


: 


the husband refuses, or 
cannot concur, or where the action is to be brought 
against the husband himself for performing his of 
the marriage-articles, the judge will authorise her to 
sue in her own name. To eae’ the necessity of 
applying for the court's authority, care is generally 
taken in marriage-contracts, to name certain trustees, 
at whose instance execution may ee against the hus~ 
band. ‘The’ effects- arising from this curatorial power 


a publication of banns ; after which the bride, Lein 
Tooger 


though they should he misapplied, or though the hus- 
elsewhere. 


discover themselves even before iage, upon the 

no 

wns jutiesea, eataaneh pib.debh,. noe do any deed 

to the prejudice of her future husband, or even 
Hut iis not, enou for this 


with her. 
_11, If the husband should either withdraw frotn his 
wife, or turn her out of doors, or if continuing in fa- 
her, he should by severe 


= 


@mensa et toro, and give a 
wife; suitable.to her husband’s estate, from the time of 
, until either a reconciliation or a sen- 
divorce. 
12. A wife, while she remains in family with her 
is considered as preeposita negoliis domesticis ; 
and, consequently, may ide things for the 
w the hus! is liable, 


have given her money to provide them 


at pleasure, inhibition ma at 
husband against the wife, ehh esha 
to justify that measure by an actual 
pote granted by th wife soctng 
rights e wife affectin: 
hab'nd ‘moveable estate, except her 


without the husband, 


eath b 
the % 


goods in communion; bit 
inter as for she herself 
right to while the marriage sub- 
can lawfully oblige herself, in relation to 
estate, with consent of her husband; for 
person is in some sense sunk by the mar- 
continues capable of holding a real estate ; 
ch obligations, her estate is considered, and 

A husband, though he is curator to 
by his acceptance or intervention, au- 
ted by her in his own favour; for a 
is not intended only for the wife’s 


Ee 
1 
i 


it 


He 
E 


14. By the law of Scotland, agreeably to the rules of 


our holy religion, marriage cannot be dissolved till 
_ death, ixeapt by divorce, ing either upon the 
head of adultery, Matth. xix. 8, 9. k x. 11. or of 


by death, either within 
year and of its being’contracted, or after year and 
day. If it is dissolved within year and day, all rights 
granted in consideration of the marriage become void, 
apr nmbaic Aag gs Aan in which they 
stood the marriage. The tocher returns to the 
wife, or those from whom it came; and all the inter- 
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- jured ? 
pre. of adtltery, 
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re = ee or conventional; arising to the wife in Law 
the 


*s estate, returns to the husband or his of Scotland. 
heirs. ; aie 


16. Upon the dissolution of a marriage after year and after year 
day, the surviving husband ‘becomes the cheveeable and day ; 
proprietor of the tocher ; and the wife, Where she sur- 
vives, is entitled to her jointure, or to her legal provi- ; 
sions of terce, and jus relicte. Ifaliving child be pro- after birth 
created of the marriage, who has been heard to ery, the of living 
ae has the same effect as if it had subsisted be- ‘4 
yond the year. The disputes that might arise from the 
dissolution of a marriage within the year, are generally 

revented by a clause in marriage-contracts, that the 
Interest of the husband and wife shall continue, though 
the marriage should be dissolved sooner without a liv- 
ing child. 

17. Divorce is such a separation of married persons Dissolution 
during their lives, as looses them from the nuptial tie, by divorce 
and leaves them at freedom to intermarry. with others. upon adul- 
Marriage being by the canonists numbered among the '¢"Y- 
sacraments, is reckoned a bond so sacred that nothing 
can dissolve it. In the case of adultery itself, they al- 
low only a separation from bed and board ; and even 
by our law, neither adultery nor wilful desertion: are 
grounds which must necessarily dissolve marriage ; they. 
are only handles, which the injured y may take 
hold of to be free. Cohabitation, therefore, by the in- Divorce'exs 
after being in the knowledge of the acts cluded by 
implies a passing from the injury ; and cohabita- 
no divoree can proceed which is carried on by collu- tion after 
sion betwixt the parties, lest, contrary to the first in- *"!'"y- 
stitution of marriage, they might disen themselves 
by their own consent. ihe by divorce the nuptial tie 
itself is loosed, the guilty person as well as the innocent 
may contract second marriages ; but in the case of di- 


vorce tipon adultery, iage is by special statute pro- 
hibited i roi o wdgitivert, 1600, c. 20, a hie. 
trine borrowed from the Roman law. 

18. Where either party has ‘deserted from the other Divorce _, 
for four years together, that other may by 1573. c. 55, upon wilful 
sue for adherence before the commissaries, whose de- ¢¢:ertion. 
cree the session may enforce by letters of horning. If 
these have no effect, the church is to proceed first by 
admonition, then by excommunication ; all which pre- 
vious steps are dec’ to be a sufficient ground for 
pursuing a divorce. In practice, the commissaries pro- 
nounce sentence in the adherence after one year’s de- 
sertion ; but four years must intervene between the 
first desertion and the decree of divorce. By the in- 
structions, 1666, ¢. 2, the inferior commissaries can on- 
ly judge in the previous action of adherence; the di- 
vorce must be carried before the commissaries of Edin- 
burgh. ’ 

18. The legal effects of divorce on the head of deser- Its effects. 
tion, are particularly defined by 1573, ¢. 55, by which 
the party offending forfeits the tocher and the dona. 
tiones Big wit nuptias, (as to which see Nov. 117. c. 8.§ 

2.) By these, when applied to our law, must be un- 
derstood the provisions that the wife is entitled to, ei- 
ther by law or by ion, in consideration of the 
tocher ; and the meaning of the act is, that the offend- 
ing husband shall restore the tocher, and forfeit to the 
wife all her isions, legal and conventional ; and on 
the other hand, the offending wife shall forfeit to the 
husband her tocher, and all the rights that would have 
belonged to her in the case of her survivance. This, 
Lord Stair, I. 4. $ 20, judges to be also the rule in di- 
vorce upon adultery, as it was by the Roman law. But, 
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Law _ by a decision 1762, Justice, founded on a tract of ancient 
of Scotland. decisions recovered from the records, the offending hus- 
; band was allowed to retain the tocher. 


Tirve IIL.—Of Tutors and Curators, Parent and 
Child, Master and Servant. 


1. The stages of life principally distinguished in law, 
are pupillarity, puberty or minority, and majority. A 
child is in pupillarity from the birth till 14 years of 
age if a male, and till twelve if a female. Minority 
begins where papi arity ends, and continues till majo- 
rity, which by the law of Scotland is the age of twenty- 
one years complete both in males and females ; but mi- 
nority in a large sense, includes all under age, whe- 
ther pupils or puberes. Because pupils cannot in an 
degree act for themselves, and minors seldom with dis- 
cretion, pupils are put by law under the power of tu- 
- tors, and minors may’ put themselves under the direc- 

tion of curators. Tutory is a power and faculty to go- 
vern the person, and administer the state of a pupil. Tu- 
tors are either nominate, of law, or dative ; which an- 
swers to the tutores testamentarii, legitimi, and dativi; 
of the Roman law. 

2. A tutor nominate, is he who is named by a father 
in his testament or other writing, to a lawful child. As 
the right of naming tutors proceeds from the father- 

- prabetee ly power, those who are named by a mother or stran- 
tutors, get are not proper tutors ; their poner are limited to 
the special estate left to the pupil; and therefore their 
being named cannot hinder the pupil from getting one 
who may defend his person, and manage his other 
estate. ‘The nomination of tutors being entirely pen- 
dent on the will of the father, may be altered at his 
pleasure, even though it should have been engrossed in 
a writing in its nature irrevocable, as a disposition. A 
tutor nominate is not obliged to give caution for the 
faithful discharge of his. office, because his fidelity is 
presumed to have been sufficiently known to the father. 
"Tutor. of- 3. If there be no nomination by the father, or if the 
law, who? tutors nominate do not accept, or if the nomination falls 
by death or otherwise, there is place for a tutor-of-lam ; 
so called, because he succeeds by the mere disposition 
of law. This sort of tutory devolved by the ancient 
Roman law, and devolves also by ours, upon the next 
agnate ; but the word agnaie is differently understood 
in our law and in theirs. Agnates in the sense of the 
Roman Jaw, were those whose propinquity was connect- 
ed by males only ; in the relation of cognates, one or 
more females were interposed. We understand. by ag- 
nates, all those who are related by the father even 
though females intervene ; and by cognates, those who 
are related by the mother. 


Pupillarity. 


Minority. 
Majority. 


Tutory. 


Tutor no- 
minate, 


Not en- 4, Where there are two or more agnates equally near 
trusted _ to the pupil, he who is entitled to the pupil’s legal suc- 
vupil. * eession falls to be preferred to the others, because it is 
presumed that he will be the most diligent in preserv- 

ing the estate. But as the law suspects that he may 

net be over careful to preserve a life which stands in 

the way of his own interest, this sort-of tutor is exclu- 

ded from the custody of the pupil’s person, which is 
commonly committed to the mother, while a widow, un- 

til the pupil be seven years old ; and on default of the 

mother to the next cognate. The tutor-of-law must be 

: . at least twenty-five years of age. He is served or de- 
i - clared by a jury of sworn men, who are called upon a 
ee brief issumg from the chancery, which is directed to 


any Judge having jurisdiction. He must give security 
before he enters upon the management. 


L A.W. ; ‘ 


5. If no tutor-of-law demands the office, any person, Law 
even a stranger, may apply for a tutory;dative. But, ofS 
because a tutor-of-law ought*to be allowed a, competent 77 qr 
time to deliberate whether he will serve or nt, no tu- ig 7 
tory-dative can be given till the elapsing of a year from 
the time at which the tutor-of-law had first a right to 
serve, i. e. till a year after the death of the deceased, if 


%) 


the father has named no tutors ; and if he has named tu- 4 


tors, who have accepted, not till a year after the nomina- 
tion falls by the death or incapacity of the nominees. It Is named 
isthe king alone, as the father of his country, who gives by the 
tutors-dative, by his Court of Exchequer; and no gift ‘ 
of tutory can pass in Exchequer without the citation 
or consent of the next of kin to the pupil, both by the . 
father and mother; nor till the tutor gives security, 
recorded in the books of Exchequer, There is no 
room for a tutor-of-law, or tutor-dative, while a tutor- 
nominate can be hoped for: And tutors-of-law, or da- 
tive, even after they have begun to act, may be ex~- 
cluded by the tutor-nominate, as soon as he offers to 
accept, unless he has expressly renounced the office. 
If a pupil be without tutors of any kind, the Court of judicial 
Session will, at the suit of any kinsman, name a factor factor for a 
(steward) 


S. 13. Feb. 1730. 

6. After the years of pupillarity are over, the minor Curators. 
is considered as capable of acting by himself, if he has. 
confidence enough in his own capacity and prudence. 

The only two cases in which curators are im upon 
minors, are, 1. When they are named by the father in 
liege poustie, (or inva state of health), in consequence of 


1696, c.8. 2. Where the father is himself alive ; fora fax ‘The father 


is tutor and 


ther is ipso jure, without any service, administrator, that 
is, both tutor and curator of law to his children, in rela- cur#tor to 
tion to whatever estate may fall to them during their mi- 
nority.. This right in the father does not extend to 
and-children, nor to such even of his immediate chil- 

Seat as are forisfamiliated: Neither has it place in 
subjects which are left by a stranger to the minor, ex- 
eluding of the father’s administration., If the minor 
chooses to be under the direction of curators, he must Form of 
raise and execute a summons, citing at least two of the mes ag 
next of kin to appear before his own judge-ordinary, 
upon nine days warning. At the day and Piece of ap- 

earance, he offers to the judge a list of those. whom 
he intends for his’ curators: Such of them as resolve to 
undertake the office, must sign their acceptance, and 
give caution; upon which an act of curatory is ex~ 
tracted. nh 

7. These curators are styled ad negotia, to distinguish Curator a¢ 

them from another sort called curators ad lites, who are lites. 
authorised by the judge to concur with a pupil or mi- _ 
nor in actions of law, either where he is without tutors 
and curators, or where his tutors or curators are parties 
to the suit. This sort is not obliged to give caution, 
because they have no intermeddling with the minor’s |. 
estate: They are appointed for a special purpose ; and, 
when that is over, their office is at an end. 
of tutory and curatory, except in special cases: With tory and 
us ers are capeblesiusilet ‘the following restrictions: Uratory; 
1. The office of a female tutor or curator falls by. her 
marriage, even though the nomination should provide 
otherwise ; for after she is herself subjected to the 
power of a husband, she is incapable of having any 
person under her er. 2. No woman can be tutor 
of law ; for that sort is marked out, purely on the score 
of blood, without any regard to personal qualities. Pa~ 


for the management of the pupil's estate, minor, 
who must conduct himself by the rules laid down, ‘Act pee ; 


Women w, debar- 
were, by the Roman law, debarred from the offices both red from tu 


women, in - 
what cases ?_ 


=o 


| 
. 


i 


pists are declared incapable of tutory or 
1700, c. 3. Where the minor has more tutors cu- 
pooertne tia Pa gpha g-mot peedeniy pez ion to the 
int management; must all concur in every act of 
at num- administration : Petsiendds wenteets ecco 
er aquo- a quorum, that number must concur: Where any one 
is named sine quo non, no act is valid without that one’s 


special coneurrence. But if they are named without 
any of these limitations, the concurrence of the majori- 
ty of the nominees then alive is sufficient. 
) 8. In this, tutory differs from curatory, that as pu- 
, tu- pils are incapable of consent, have no person ca- 
yard = pable of acting, which defect the tutor supplies: Buta 
* minor pubes can act for himself. Hence the tutor sub- 
scribes alone-all deeds of administration ; but in cura- 
tory, it is the minor who subscribes as the proper party ; 
nwt oo tedhoees than consent. se 
persons are under the power either o' 
their tutors or of their rietrest’ cogmatos; bet the mi- 
nor, after illarity, has the of his own 
person, may~reside where he pleases. In this 
sense, the rile of the Roman law may be under- 
p- Stood, fufor dalur persona, curator rei. 1n most other 
i , the nature, the powers, and the duties of 
two offices coincide. Both tutors and curators 
must, previous to their administration, make a judicial 
, subscribed by them and the next of kin, be- 
fore the minor's j inary, of his whole estate, 
; of which one subscribed duplicate 
by the tutors or curators themselves, an- 
next of kin on the father’s side, and a 
of kin on the mother’s. If an estate 


next 
to the minor shall afterwards come to their 
, they must add it to the inventory pe 
on it. 


iged to make to them ; may be remov- 
So fem Coir om or suspected, and they ire enaitod 


titles, 18th July, 1707, Yeaman. 

9. Tutors and curators have power to sue for, and 
levy the minor's rents, interest, and even principal sums, 
if his necessities call for it ; to grant acquittances to the 
debtors, and to name factors or stewards, with reason- 
wt able salaries. They may remove tenants, and grant 

- leases of the minor’s lands, to endure as long as their 
own office; but not under the former rental, without 
either a warrant from the Court of Session, or some ap- 
parent necessity: But though they can use all diligence 
against the minor's debtors, the minor's creditors can 


due by the minor; for these are the minor's 

debts, and it cannot be known till accounting, whether 
Seteeuiia ts tan tublee Yon they way be Cinoed Se 
belonging to the debtor: Yet may be charged for 
the performance of facts in ‘their own power, e. g. to 
make a su forthcoming, to renew investitures to 


the heirs of vassals, &c. 
10. have power to sell the minor’s moveables, 
+ without which his personal estate would ye gone He 
lost to were by the Roman law denied the 


er of aliening land-estates without the authority of 
aaa ge; but that law obtains with us only in the case 
tutors ; forthe alienation of heritage by a minor, with 
consent of his curators, is valid sine decreto pretoris. 
VOL. Xil. PART It. 
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11. It is the duty of tutors and curators to take pro- Law 
per care of the minor's person and education, and to of Scotland. 


disburse the expence necessary for that purpose. Tu- Thoin duty 


tors ought not to y a yearly sum exceeding the , 
interest of the Siena wel ‘or rent of his estate, a tinged 


for his education and maintenance ; but curators may nor’s per- 
ae iB _— rays where it is small, or even son: 
emplo w it if less will not do, for putting ; 

the ae! in a way of business. It is also their duty to pa x 
employ the minor's rents and interests profitably. nues. 

12. Though no person is obliged to accept the office Howtutory 
of tutor or curator, yet having once accepted, he can- and cura- 
not throw it up or renounce it without sufficient cause. tory expire. 
But if he should be guilty of misapplying the minor's - 
mrtiey, or fail in any other part of his duty, he may be 
removed by the acto, or rather accusatio, suspecti tuto- 
ris, which was by the Roman law, popularis, but with 
us can be pursued only by the minor’s next of kin, or 
by a co-tutor or co-curator. The offices of tutory and 
curatory expire also by the pupil’s attaining the age of 
puberty, or the minor’s attaining the age of twenty-one 
years complete ; and by the death either of the minor 
or of ~ tutor or curator. 

13. Deeds either by pupils or by minors havin 
curators, without tials beckeae are ml ; but the ah ete, el 
lige the granters, in as far as relates to sums profitably minors. 
=— to their use. A minor under curators can in- 

eed make a testament by himself; but whatever is 
executed in the form of a deed inter vivos, requires the 
curator’s consent. Deeds by a minor who has no cu- 
rators, are as effectual as if he had had curators, and 
signed them with theiy consent ; he even alienate 
his heritage, with the interposition of a judge. 

14. Minors may be restored against all deeds it~ Restitution 
ed in their min that are hurtful to them. Deeds of minors. 
in themselves void, need not the remedy of restitution ; 
but where hurtful deeds are granted by a tutor in his 
pupil's affairs, or by a minor who has no curators, as 
these deeds subsist in law, restitution is necessary: And 
even where a minor having curators, executes a deed 
hurtful to himself with their consent, he has not only 
action against the curators, but he has the benefit of res- 
titution against the deed itself, both by the Roman law, 
and by ours. 

15. The persons of pupils are protected 
sonment in civil debts, by 1696, c. 41. ’ 

16. Curators are given, not only to minors, but in ee, ier 
general to every one who, either through defect of imions - 

judgment, or unfitness of disposition, is incapable of isis and 
rightly managing his own affairs. Curators may be furjous per- 
also granted to lunatics, and even to persons dumb and sons. 
deaf, though they be of sound judgment, when it ap- 
that they cannot exert it in the management of 


usiness. . 
17. The law concerning the state of children falls Parent and 


next to be explained. Children are either born in weds child. 
lock, or out of it. All children born in lawful marriage Lawful 
or wedlock are presumed to be begotten by the person children, 
to whom the mother is married, and ene to be 
lawful children. This presumption is so strongly found. - 
ed, that it cannot be defeated but by direct evidence 
that the mother’s husband could not be the father of the 
child, e. g. where he is impotent, or was absent from 
the wifetill within six lunar months of the birth. The 
canonists indeed maintain, that the concurring testi- 
mony of the husband and wife, that the child was not 
by the husband, is os gent er — this le- 

resumption for legitimacy ; which doctrine is 

ord by Craig, $71, § 20. and Lord Stair, II. 3. §- 
4p 


from impri- Pupils can- 


not be im- 
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42: but itis an agreed point, that no regard is to ‘be 


of Scotland. paid to such testimony, if it be made after they have 


Natural 
children. 


Master and 


servant. 


Ordinary 
servants. 


owned the child to be theirs, S¢. IV. 45. § 20. A fa- 
ther has the absolute right of disposing of his children’s 
persons, of directing their education, and of moderate 
chastisement ; and even after they become puberes, he 
may compel them to live in family with ‘him, and to 
contribute their labour and industry while they conti- 
nue there towards his service; which power of com- 
pulsion lasts, in Lord Stair’s opinion, I. 5. § 13, after 
their majority. Children, though in family with their 
father, are capable of receiving sums in gift or legacy, 
either from strangers, or from the father himself, which 
thereby become their property. A child. who gets a 
separate stock from the father for carrying on any trade 
or employment, even though he should continue in the 
father’s house, may be ‘said to be emancipated or foris- 
familiated in so far as concerys that stock ; for the pro- 
fits arising from it are hisown. Forisfamiliation, when 
taken in this sense, is also inferred by the child’s mar- 
riage, or by his living in a separate house, with his fa- 
ther’s permission or good-will, St. I. 5. § 13. Children, 
after their full age of twenty-one years, become ac- 
cording to the general opinion their own masters ; and 
from that period are bound to the father only by the 
natural ties of duty, affection, and gratitude. }The mu- 
tual obligations between parents and children to main- 
tain each other are explained afterwards, Book II. Tit. 
6. § 2. ; 

18. Children born out of wedlock are styled natural 
children or bastards. _'The state of these persons, while 
they are alive, must be tried by the commissaries ; but 
all actions by the King or his donatory for fixing bas- 
tardy on persons deceased, must, like other declaratory 
actions, be brought. before the session. For the effects 
of bastardy, see afterwards, B. II. Tit. 11. § 11. Bas- 
tards may be legitimated, or made lawful, either, 1. By 
the subsequent marriage of the mother of the child 
with the father. And this sort of legitimation, though 
it was not received by our ancient customs, does, by 
our present practice, entitle the child to: all the rights 
of lawful children. ‘The subsequent marriage which 

roduces legitimation, is considered by the law to have 
bere entered into when the child legitimated was be- 
gotten ; and hence, if he be a male, he excludes by his 
right of primogeniture the sons procreated after the 
matriage, from the succession of the father’s heritage, 
though these sons were lawful children from the birth. 
Hence also, those children only can be legitimated who 
are begotten of a woman whom the father might at that 
period have lawfully married. Bastards are legitimated 
by letters of legitimation from the sovereign. 

19. As to the power of masters over their servants : 
Though servants could not, by our old law, be sold by 
their masters as their property, yet the condition of these 
called nativi, or bondmen, was in most respects as hard 
as that of the Roman servi. But all servants have now, 
of a long time, enjoyed the same rights and privileges 
with other subjects, unless in so far as they are tied 
down by their engagements of service.. Servants are 
either necessary or voluntary. Necessary are those 
whom law obliges to work without wages; of whom 
immediately. Vo/untary servants engage without com- 
pulsion, either for mere subsistence, or also foxywages. 


Those who earn their bread in this way, might former-, 


ly have been compelled to enter into service by the 
justices of the peace, who had power to fix the rate of 
their wages, by 1617, 8. § 14—1661, c. 38; which sta- 
tutes are now repealed by 53d Geo. LII. c. 40. 


Tran 


20. Colliers, coal-bearers, and salters, and other 
sons necessary to the collieries and salteworks, as they ; Scot 
are particularly described, “1661, c. 56, were, like the (7.0 
adscriptitii glebe of the Roman law, tied d6wn by our Petyee 
former law, to perpetual service at the works to which 
they had once entered. Upon a sale of the works, the We 
right of their service was transferred to the new pro-~ hh 
prietor. All persons were prohibited to receive 
into their service, without a testimonial from their last 
master ; and if they deserted to another work, and were 
redemanded within a year thereafter, he who had re« 2) 
ceived them was obliged to return them within twenty~ 
four hours under a penalty, 1606, c. 11. But by the 
stat. 15. Geo. ILI. c. 28, and 39th Gee, III. c. 56, all 
colliers, coal-bearers, and salters, are now emancipated § 
from servitude ; and it is declared, that none shall be f 
bound to a colliery or salt-work, in any other way than 
as a common servant or labourer.  » 
21. The poor make the lowest class or order of per- Indigent’ 
sons. Indigent children may, by 1617, ¢. 10, be com- children, 
pelled to serve any of the king’s subjects without wages y 
till the age of thirty years. Vagrants and sturdy beg- Sturdyb 
gars may also be compelled to serve any manu gars. 
y 1663, c. 16. And because few persons were wil- 
ling to receive them into their service, work-houses 
are, by 1672, ¢. 18, ordained to be built for setting them ; 
to work. The poor who cannot work, must be main. Poor wh 
tained by the parishes in which they were born, 1535, "1° 
c. 22; and where the place of their nativity is not ,,aintain 
known, that burden falls upon the parishes where they ea. 
have had their most common resort for the three years 
immediately ges their being apprehended, or their 
applying for the public charity, 1663, c..16—1698, c. 
21. Where the contributions collected at the churches 
to which they belong are not sufficient for their main- 
tenance, they are, by 1672, c. 18, to receive esfrom — 
the minister and kirk-session ; in virtue of which, they 
may ask alms at the dwelling-houses of the inhabitants 
of the parish. 


BOOK Il. 


OF THE RIGHTS ARISING FROM PROPERTY, USUALLY 
_CALLED Ricuts or THINGS. : 


. 


Titte I.—Of Heritable, as distinguished from Moveable 


Rights. 


1. For the better understanding the doctrine of this 
title it may be observed, that though, by the Roman 
law, the person or persons next of blood to one dying 
intestate, within g to the right of his whole estate, of 
whatsoever subjects it might have consisted’; yet, by 
the law of Scotland, and indeed of most nations of 
Europe, since the. introduction of feus, wherever there 
are two or more in the same degree of consanguinity to - 
the deceased, who are not all females, chee as 
are either properly feudal, or have any re to 
feudal rights, descend by law wholly to one of them, 
who is considered as the proper heir of the deceased ; 
the others, who have the name of nextof kin or execu- 
tors, must be contented with that of the estate Rights 
which is of a more perishable nature. Hence has arisen partly 
the division of rights to be panel under this title ; heritabl 
the subjects descending to the heir are styled heritable, partly | 
and those that fall tothe next of kin moveatle. : 


= 


j 
i 


ae 


ee 
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2. All ri of or ing lands, under which are 
dunpuintet hovel nike aes, teinds ; and all 
ri of subj that are funds anneza, whether com- 

by seisin or not, are heritable ex sua naiura. On 
the other part, every thing that moves itself, or can be 
moved, and in general whatever is not united to land 
is moveable ; as household furniture, corns, cattle, cash, 


are heritable, both because they yield an annual profit, 
and because nothing falls under executory but what is 
instantly payable, and can be gathered in and distri- 
buted those that have interest in it. So that 

itting them not to be heritable ex sua natura, the 
heir is the only that can take them. Leases of 
land are heritable, both as they have a tract of future 
time, and as statute has given to them in certain re- 
spects the effect of real rights of land. 

8. Debts (nomina debitorum) when due by bill, promis- 
sory note or account, are moveable. When constituted 
by bond, they are moveable as to succession, but heri- 
table as to the fisk and the relict, that is, though by the 
‘general rule moveable rights fall under the communion 
of gods consequent upon marriage, and the moveables 
of need persons fall to the crown or fisk by sin- 
gie escheat, yet bonds bearing interest do neither, but 

are heritable in both When constituted by 
bond as, bara of infeftment, they are heritable. 
of 4. Where are voluntarily sold,either by a formal 


3 disposition, or even by a minute of sale, the price, if it 
bei be not heritably pom st must as a moveable subject go 
‘*M® tothe seller's executors. But in judicial sales for the 
~  behoof of creditors, the debts continue heritably secu- 
red on the price till payment or the conveyance to the 
purchaser ; and therefore in so far as they are not paid 
4 to the creditor himself, they must go to his heir. 
peri 5. All questions whether a right be heritable or 
makes ® moveable, must be determined according to the condi- 
be tion of the subject at the time of the ancestor's death. 
** If it was heritable at that period it must belong to the 
heir ; if moveable it must fall to the executor, without 
7 to any alterations that may have affected the 
He in the intermediate period between the ances- 
tor’s death and the competition. 


Trrue 11.—0Of the Constitution of Heritable Rights, of 
Holdings, and of the respective Rights of the Superior 
and Vassal. 


1. Heritable rights are governed by the feudal law, 
which owed its origin, or, at least its first improvements 
to the. , whose kings, upon having penetra- 
ted into Italy, the better to preserve their conquests 
found it their interest to make grants to their principal 
commanders of the inces, 


ri urs 
to be again su ard psp Rgnren the lower offi- 


cers, under the conditions of fidelity and military ser- 


* 


what 
ferlal 


vice. 
2. In feudal questions we are governed, in the first 
place, by’our oWn statutes and customs ; where these 
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fail us, we have regard to the practice ef neighbouring __Law 
‘countries, if the genius of their law ap to be the of Scotland. 
same with ours; and should the question still ree ““Y"™ 
main doubtful, we may have recourse to the written 
books of the feus, as to the original plan on which all 
feudal systems have proceeded. © ot Fe 

8. This military t got the name, first of benef- 


Definition 
cium, and afterwards of feudum; and was defined, A 


of feus, 


gratuitous right to the property of lands, made under the 
conditions of fealty ond wtitary service, to be performed 


by the granter to the receiver, the radical right of the 
lands still remaining in the granter, Under lands in this 
definition, are comprehended all rights or subjects so 
connected with land, that they are deemed a part there- 
of ; as houses, mills, fishings, jurisdictions, patronages, 
&c. Though feus in their original nature were gratui- 
tous, they soon became the subject of commerce ;. ser- 
vices of a civil or religious kind were frequently sub- 
stituted in place of military ; and now, of a long time, 
services of every kind have been entirely di d 
with in certain feudal tenures. He who makes the 
grant is called the superior, and he who receives it the 
vassal. The subject of the grant is commonly called 
the feu, thou, t word is at other times in our law 
used to signify one particular tenure. The interest re- 
tained by the superior in the feu, is styled dominium 
directum, or the superiority; and the interest-acquired 
by the vassal dominixm utile, or the property. The 
word fee is promiscuously applied to both. 

4, Allodial property is opposed to feus, by which is 
understood, property enjoyed by the owner indepen- 
dently of a superior. All moveable goods are allodial ; 
but with us no lands are allodial except those of the 
king’s own pro , his superiorities, and manses and 
glebes, the right of which sem is completed by the 

resbytery’s designation, without any feudal t. 

: 5. A cesta}; though he has only the dining utile, 
can sub-feu his property to a sub-vassal by a subaltern 
right, and thereby raise a new dominium directum in 
himself, subordinate to that which is in his superior, 
and so in infinitum. The vassal who thus sub-teus, is 
called the sub-vassal’s immediate superior, and the vas- ~ 

sal’s superior is the sub-vassal’s mediate superior. 

6. Every heritable subject capable of commerce may what sub- 

be granted infeu. From this general rule is excepted, jects cau be 
1. The annexed pro of the crown, which is not granted. 
alienable without a previous dissolution in parliament. 
2. Tailzied lands, which are devised under condition 
that they shall not be aliened. 3. An estate in heredilate 
jacente cannot be effectually alienéd by the heir appa- 
rent (#. e. not entered) ; but such alienation becomes 
effectual upon his entry, the supervening right accru- 
ing in that case to the pu ; 

7. The feudal right, or as it is called investiture, is Feudal 
constituted by charter and seisin. By the charter, we charter, 
understand that writing which contains the grant of the 

feudal subjects to the vassal, whether it be executed in the 
proper form ofa charter or ofa disposition. Charters by 
subject-superiors are , either 1. A me desuperiore Charter 
meo, when they are to be holden not of the granter him- a me. 
self but of his superior. This sort is called a public hold- 
ing, because vassals were in ancient times publicly re- 
ceived in the superior’s court, before the pares curie or 
co-vassals. Or, 2. De me, where the lands are to be De me 
holden of the granter. These were called sometimes base 
rights, from bas, lower, and sometimes private, because 
before the establishment of our records they were per 
concealed from third parties: the nature of all which wil 
be more fully explained jn the following Title. An orige- 

1 


Feus now 
patrimonial, 


Allodial 
property~ 


Who can 
grant feudal 
rights? 
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Law — nalcharter isthat-by which the fee is first granted ; a char- 
of Scotland. ter by progress is a renewed disposition of that fee. The 
constituent parts of a charter are, the narrative or reci- 
tal, which expresses the causes inducing the grant ; the 
By progress. dispositive clause, in which the subjects over are 
{ts consti. described by such characters as may sufficiently distin- 
tuent parts. ouish them, and here also the order of succession and 

imitation of the fee is expressed ; the clause of tenendas, 
declaring the particular tenure by which the lands are to 
be holden; the clause of warrandice, by which the grant- 
er obliges himself that the right conveyed shall be 
effectual to the receiver ; and the precept of seisin, 
which is the command of the superior or granter of the 
right, to his bailie, for giving seisin or possession to the 
vassal or his attorney, by delivering to him the proper 
symbols of that possession. 

8. A-seisin is the instrument or attestation of a no- 
tary, that possession, was actually* given by the superior 
or his bailie to the vassal or his attorney ; and it some- 
times gets the name of infeflment, though that word in 
its proper sense signifies the whole feudal right. Fora 
long time, the appending of the bailie’s seal to the su- 
perior’s charter or precept, and sometimes his separate 
declaration that he fad given seisin, completed the vas- 
sal’s right, without the attestation of a notary. But af- 
terwards a notorial instrument came to be considered as 
a necessary solemnity, not suppliable either by a proof 
of natural possession, or even of the special fact, that 
the vassal was duly entered to the possession by the su- 
perior’s bailie. 

Registra- 9. All seisins and other real rights mentioned in 1617, 
tion of sei- ¢, 16, must be registered within sixty days after their 


Original. 


Instrument 
of seisin. 


sinsand date, either in the general register of seisins at Edin- 
ea burgh, or in the register of the particular shire appoint- 
pes ed by the acts, which, it must be observed, is not in 
every case the shire within which the lands lie. Unre- 
gistered seisins are ineffectual against third parties, but 
they are valid against the granters and their heirs. 
What is 10. The attestation of the keeper of the records on 
considered the back of the seisin that it was registered, was deemed 
wa” a sufficient registration 1686,c.19. Butas this weakened 
> the security intended from the records to singular suc- 
cessors, the actual booking of seisins and of other wri- 
tings presented for registration, is now required, 1696, 
‘ec. 18. Seisins regularly recorded are preferable, not 
according to their own dates but the dates of their ré- 
gistration. 
Crown 11. Seisin necessarily supposes a superior by whom 
right con- jt is given ; the right, therefore, which the sovereign, 
pire who acknowledges ‘no superior, has over the whole 
biprantsine lands of Scotland, is constituted jure corone without 
seisin. In several parcels of land that lie contiguous to 
one another, one seisin serves for all, unless the right of 
the several parcels be either holden of different supe- 
riors, or derived from different authors, or enjoyed by 
different tenures under the same superior. 
Charter not 19. A charter not perfected by seisin, is a right mere- 
real till af- Jy personal, which does not transfer the property ; and 
‘er seisins 2 seisin of itself bears no faith without its warrant. It 
is the seisin and charter joined together that constitutes 
the feudal right, and secures the receiver against the 
effect of all posterior seisins, even though the charters 
on which they proceed should be prior to his ; and still 
more against all qualities burdening his author's right, 
contained in latent personal declarations or back-bonds, 
mae which have not been rendered litigious before his seisin. 


dens must , 22: No quality which is designed as a lien or real 
be inserted Durden on a feudal right, can be effectual against sin- 
in investi. gular successors, if it be not inserted in the investiture, 
ture, 


1 


bee eer ig eee el 
eu, blanch, or burgage.—War ing, which i 
Geo. I. ¢. 50, wreath 


14, Fendal subjects are chiefly disti 


to 
proper to a farm ; as ;,. 
ploughing, reaping, carriages for the superior’s use, &c. Poe 
nomine feudi firma. 4 
16. Blanch-holding (not unlike the feudum francum Blanch~ 
“ the Lemapetie) is that pheres. the vassal is to pay to holding. 
e superior an elus early duty ; as a penny money, 
arose, a pair of gilt ogee pian in cine cleo: 
ment of the superiority, nomine albe firme. , 
17. Burgage-holding is that by which boroughs roy- me 


~ egies + Fee 


al hold of the sovereign the lands which are contained holding. — 
in their charters 6f erection. ; fl 
18. Feudal subjects granted to churches, monaste- Morti 
ries, or other societies for religious or charitable uses, are tion. + 
said to be mortified, or granted ad manum mortuam ; ¥ 
either because all casualties must necessarily be lost to 
the superior, where the vassal is a co ion which 
never dies ; or because the property of these subj 
is granted to a dead hand, which cannot transfer it te 
another. In lands mortified in times of Popery to. the 
church, whether granted to prelates for the behoof of 
the church, or in puram eleemosynam, the only services 
prestable by the vassal, were prayers and singing of 
masses for the souls of the |, which approaches 
more to blanch-holding than ward. The purposes of 
such grants having been upon the Reformation decla- 
red superstitious, the lands mortified were annexed to 
the crown. But mortifications to universities, hospitals, 
&c. were not affected by that annexation ; and lands 
may at this day be mortified to any lawful purpose, ei~ 
ther by blanch or by feu-holding. { 
19. The right of the superior continues unimpaired Rights of 
notwithstanding the feudal grant, unless in so far as superiors 
the dominium utile, or property is conveyed to his vas- _ ef 
sal: His infeftment in the lands subsists, and his heir Fixed 
is entitled to be vested, not in the superiority only, but 
in the lands themselves, of which his ancestor had 
made over the property. Hence he can sue all real , 
actions concerning the lands, against every person 
but the vassal, or those deriving right from him. _ The. 
superiority carries a right to the services and an- 
nual duties contained in the reddendo of the vassal’s 
charter. The duty payable by the vassal is a debitum 
Sundi, i. e. it is recoverable, not only by a personal ac- 
tion against himself, but by a real action against the 
lands. The services with which he is charged, if they 
are annual, as ploughing, cutting of corns or hay, &e. 
must be exacted iia the a The services of a 
sonal attendance, by hosting, hunting, watching, an 
warding, due by vassals, are. abolished, 1. Geo. II. 
st. 2. c. 54; and in lieu of them, the superior is-enti- — 
tled to a certain annual payment, to be fixed by the 
Court of Session, if the parties themselves cannot set- 
‘tle it. fox 
20. Besides the constant fixed rights of 


superiority. wri %, Casual a 


there are others which, because they upon un. Tights. 
certain events, are called casualties. casualties Casualties 
proper to a ward-holding, while that tenure subsisted, pea 
were ward, recognition, and marriage. — the late bytes pe 
statutes, 20 and 25. Geo. II. for ward-hold- Hicbed.. | 


ings, the tenure of lands holden ward of the crown, 
and of the prince, is turned into blanch, for payment 
of one penny Scots yearly, si petatur tantum ; and the 


e} 
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Sy fo place, of services, as shall be fixed by the 

21. The only , or rather forfeiture, proper to 

5 st awinge pcbalendier te: tinsel of the feu-right, by the 

fo neglect of payment of the feu-duty for two full years. 
1597, c. 246. 

22. The casualties common to all holdings, are non- 


entry, relief, liferent, escheat, disclamation, and purpres- 


dal subject, through 
to renew the investiture after his 
ancestor's death. is casualty was introduced that 
the superior, while he was without a vassal, might be 
enabled to provide himself with a proper person to 
serve him ; the heir, therefore, as soon as by entering 
he becomes capable of serving his superior, returns, by 
our customs, to the full enjoyment of his feu. 

23. The heir, from the death of the ancestor till he 
be cited by the superior in a process of general declara- 
» loses only the retoured duties of his 
lands; and he its these, though his delay should 
net argue any contempt of the superior, because the 

is considered to fall as a condition implied in 
the feudal right, and not as a penalty of transgression. 
Sorat es 

superior, ing is cited, not even 
retoured duties. 

24. The heir, after he is cited by the ior in the 
action of general declarator, is subj to the full 
rents till his , because his neglect is less excusable 
after citation. retoured duties due before citation 
are debila fundi, which the superior, as creditor, may 
recover wd cgi 2 oped eng but the right 
which he has to the full duties that fall after citation, 
does not accrue to him as creditor, but as interim do- 
minus of the rents; in which character he can make 


the hands of the bos lym The superior can recover 
this ensualty, either wal pemnlied of the ground, as a 
debitum fundi, or by & personal action against the heir, 
who, if the lands hold of the crown, is subjected by his 
ing a ept of seisin from the chancery, though 
he should not infeft himself upon it. In blanch and 
feu-holdings where this casualty is expressly stipulated. 
ep! ae Sapa wc is due in name of relief, be- 
ides the current year's duty, payable in name of blanch 
or feu-farm. 
26. Escheat (from escheoir, to happen or fall,) an- 
i signified any casualty or forfeiture by which a 
right fell from the proprietor, or accrued to another ; 


It is either single ‘or liferent.—Single escheat, 
though it does not accrue to the superior, 


a formal 

(which, 

ect of execution, is in law accounted a 

iatinenne obtain letters of horning, is- 
signet, commanding messengers to 

the Sebter to pay or perform : obligation within’ a 
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day certain. Where horning proceeds on a formal de- | Law 
cree of the Session, the time indulged by law to the % Scotland, 
debtor is fifteen days; if upon.a decree of the commis- oy 
sion of teinds, it is ten: Where it preute on a regi8- number of 
tered obligation, which specifies the number of days, days they 
that number must be the rule ; and if no precise num- proceed; 
ber be mentioned, the charge must be given on fifteen 

days, which is the term of law, unless where aera 

statute interposes; as in bills, upon which the debtor 

may be charged on six days. ; 

28. The messenger must execute these letters, (and their execu- 
indeed all summonses) against the debtor, either per- "°" 
sonally or at his dwelling-house. If payment be not 
made within the days mentioned in ce horning, the 
messenger, after proclaiming three oyesses at the mar- form of de- 
ket cross of the head borough of the debtor’s domicil, nunciation. 
and reading the letters there, blows three blasts witha. 
horn, by which the debtor is understood to be pro- — 
claimed rebel to the king for contempt of his authori- } 
ty; after which he must affix a copy of the execution 
to the market-cross. ‘This is called the publication of 
the diligence, or a denunciation at the horn. Persons {ts conse- 
denounced rebels have not a persona standi in judicio; quences. 
they can neither “sue nor defend in any action. - Per- 
sons cited to the Court of Justiciary may be also de« 
nounced rebels, either for appearing there with too 
great a number of attendants, or, if by failing to ap- 
pear, they are declared aires from the law. By Escheat 
the act abolishing ward-holdings, the casualties both of upon debts 
single and liferent escheat are discharged when —— 
ceeding upon denunciation for civil debts; but they “"S 
still continue when they arise from criminal causes. 

All moveables belonging to the rebel. at the time of his 
rebellion (whether proceeding upon denunciation or oe 
sentence in a criminal trial), and all that shall be after- ae 
wards acquired by him until relaxation, fall under sin- gcheat. - 

e escheat. 
om The rebel, if he either pays the debt charged Letters of 
for, or suspends the diligence, may procure letters of *laxation, 
relaxation from the horn, which, if published in the 
same place, and registered fifteen days thereafter, in 
the same register with the denunciation, have the ef- 
fect to restore him to his former state. . 

30. The rebel, if he continues unrelaxed for year Liferent 
and day after rebellion, is construed to be civilly dead ; heat 
And, therefore, where he holds any feudal right, his 
superiors, as being without a vassal, are entitled each 
of them to the rents of such of the lands belonging to 
the rebel as hold of himself during all the days of the 
rebel’s natural life, by the casualty of liferent escheat ; 
except where the denunciation proceeds upon treason or 

roper rebellion, 1535, c. $2, in which last case the 
iferent falls to thé king. : 

81. Disclamation is that casualty whereby a vassal Disclama- 
forfeits his whole feu to his superior, if he disowns or “°™ 
disclaims him without ground, as to any part of it. ~ 
Purpresture draws likewise a forfeiture of the whole purpres. 
feu after it, and is incurred by the vassal’s coamneoe ture. 
upon any part of his superior’s property, or attemp 
by, bulking, enclosin o pias so to make it he 
own. In both these feudal delinquencies, the least Co- Right of 
lour of excuse saves the vassal. vassal. 

82. Under the dominium utile hs mF yc ogre “germ 

uires by the feudal right, is comprehended the pro- “ie 
Sate of whatever Sy cncileved as part of the lands, a by 
whether houses, woods, enclosures, &c. above ground; jown, ex. 
or coal, limestone, minerals, &c. under ground. cept where 
$3. There are certain rights naturally consequent expressly 
on property, which are deemed to be reserved by the conveyed 
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Law _ crown as regalia, unless they be specially conveyed. 
ef Seutland. Gold and silver mines are of this sort; the first uni- 
versally, and the other where three half-pennies of 
silver can be extracted from the pound of lead, 1424, 
¢, 12, (three half-pennies in the reign of James I. is 
equal to about two shillings five pennies of our pre- 
sent Scots money, according to Mr. Ruddiman, Pref: 
to Diplom. Scot. p.82.) These were by our ancient 
law annexed to the crown ; but by an unprinted act, 
1592, No. 12, they are dissolved from it; and every 
freeholder, (that is, as to this question, every proprie- 
tor, though he should hold his lands of a subject, 8th 
Dec. 1789, D. Argyll,) is entitled to a grant of the 
mines within his own lands, with the burden of de- 
livering to the crown a tenth of what shall be brought 
up, 12th Jan. 1750, E. Hopeton. This unprinted sta- 
tute mentions also tin and copper mines, as if these 
were inter regalia. pee" 

84. Salmon fishing is likewise a right understood to 
be reserved by the crown if it be not expressly grant- 
ed; but forty years’ possession thereof, where the lands 
are either erected into a barony, or granted with the 
general clause of fishings, establishes the full right of 
the salmon fishing in the vassal. A charter of Sieh 
and forest- Within which any of the king’s forests lie, does not 


Gold and 
silyer mines 
are inter 


regalia 5 


and salmon 
fishing 5 


ry 3 carry the property of such forest to the vassal. 

aad iw 35. All the subjects which were by the Roman law 

also¥eb accounted res public, as rivers, highways, ports, &c. 

publice. are, since the introduction of feus, held to be énter re- 
galia, or in patrimonio principts ; and hence encroach- 
ment upon a highway is said to infer purpresture. 

Pertinents © $6. The vassal acquires right by his grant, not only 

belongto to the lands specially contained in the charter, but to 

om those that have been possessed forty years as perlinent 
thereof. 

Privilege of . 37+ AS barony is a nomen universitalis, and unites 

barony, the several parts contained in it into one individual 

what. right, the general conveyance of a barony carries. with 
it all the different tenements of which it consists, though 
they should not be specially enumerated (and this holds 
even without erection into a barony, in lands that have 
been united under a special name.) 

Right to 38. The vassalis entitled in consequence of his pro- 


levy rents. perty, to levy the rents of his own lands, and to reco- 
‘ ver them from his tenants by an action for rent before 
his own court, and from all other possessors and intro- 
mitters, by an action of mails and duties before the 
sheriff. He can also remove from his lands tenants 
who have no leases, and he can grant tacks or leases 
to others.—A tack is a contract of location, whereby 
the use of land, or any othet immoveable subject is set 
» to the lessee or tacksman for a certain. yearly rent, ei- 

ther in money, the fruits of the ground, or services. 

It ought te be reduced into writing, as it is a right 

concerning lands. Tacks, therefore, that are given 


Tack or 
lease. 


aes verbally, to endure for a term of years, are good against 
neither party for more than one year. 
What is 89. The tacksman’s right is limited to the fruits 
included in Which spring up annually from the subject set, either 
theright naturally, or by the industry of the tacksman; he is 
of tack. — not, therefore, entitled to any of the growing timber 
above ground, and far less to the minerals, coal, clay, 
&c, under ground, the use of which consumes the sub- 
stance. All tacks were, by 1449, ¢. 7, for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, declared effectual to the tacks- 
man for the full time of their. endurance, into whose 
Tacks are hands soever the lands might come. 
atricti jus 40. Tacks necessarily imply a delectus persone, a 
Tis, 


choice by the setter of a proper person for his tenant. 


LAW. : 


is ineffectual without the laydlord’s consent. 

41. Itis not a fixed point whether a tacksman may Fs 
subset .the lands without an express power Of subset- Tacksman 
ting. Lord Stair, 11. 9, 22, and Mackenzie h. t. affirm ™8y sub-_ 
he cannot ; but it was adjudged, Hare, 955, that he" 


Hence the conveyance of a tack not granted to assignees, ‘ 
0 


might, even where the tack excluded assignees per ew- e 
pressum—far more ought he to have this power where p 
the exclusion of assignees is only implied. Hi 


42. If neither the setter nor tacksman shall proper- Tacit rele 
ly discover their intention to have the tack dhesclved cation. 
at the term fixed for its expiration, they are understood 
or presumed to have entered into a new tack upon the 
same terms with the former, which is called tacit relo- 
cation, and continues till the landlord warn the tenant 
to remove, or the tenant renounce his tack to the land- © 
lord. This obtains also in the case of moveable tenants, 
who possess from year to year without written tacks. 

43. In tacks of land, the setter is commonly bound Obligation 
to put all the houses and office-houses ni for the upon the — 
farm, in good condition at the tenant’s entry ; and the S*tter in” 
tenant must keep them and leave them so at his remoy- 


al. But in tacks of houses, the setter must not only . Fy +. 
deliver to the tenant the subject set, in tenantable re- pouses, 


ir at his entry, but uphold it in that repair during 
thevahole jared of eens and if it should become 
insufficient before the ish, though without the setter’s 
fault, the tack-duty must either be entirely remitted, 
or suffer an abatement in proportion to the damage sus- 
tained by the tenant. Mog : 
44, A tenant, if his landlord should refuse to ieee 
the victual-rent when offered in due time, is liable only on the | 
for the prices as fixed for the sheriff-fiars of that year; #¢ 
but if he has not duly offered his rent in kind, he must 
the value at the ordinary prices of the country ; 
poe over and above make abot to the heritor thea. 
mages incurred by him through the not delivery, if, 
e. g. he should be thereby disabled from orming a 
contract with a merchant to whom he had sold his 


= > 


farms. If the inclemency of the weather, inundation, ga in 
or calamity of war, should have brought u the crop case F 


an extraordinary damage (plus quam tolerabile) the rity? 


landlord had, by the Roman law, no claim’ for any part 


of the tack-duty ; if the damage was more moderate, 


he might exact the full rent. It is nowhere defined 
what degree of sterility or devastation makes a loss: 
not to be borne, but the general rule of the Roman | 
law seems to be made ours, by Dirl. 108. Tenants are Quid jer 
obliged to pay no cesses or ay? burdens to which Fh Sur 
they are not expressly bound by their tacks ; but the gens, | 
law itself divides the burdens of the schoolmaster’s sa- 
lary equally between the proprietor and his tenants, 
1696, c. 26. r Resa 
45. Tacks may be evacuated during their currency, ee 
1. In the same manner as feu-rights, by the tacksman’s of tacks 
running in arrear of his tack-duty for two years together; during 
but it may be prevented by the tenant’s making pay- od i 
ment at the bar before sentence. 2. Where the tenant v% 
either runs in arrear of one year’s rent, or leavyeshis  _ 
farm uncultivated ‘at the usual season, the judge-ordi- a 
nary, when applied to by the ade moe is required by 
the Act S. ath Dee. 1746, to in the tenant to give 
security for the arrears, and for the rent of the five fol- 
lowing crops, if the tack shall subsist so long ; other- 


wise to decern him to remove, as if the tack was at an ; 
end. 3. Tacks may be evacuated at any time by the 7 
mutual consent of ies, ¢. g. by the tacksman’s re- 
munciation ac by the proprietor ; but verbal re~ 
nunciations may be resiled from. 


ahh, 


— 
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tenant who intends to quit his ion at 
to make a renunciation there- 

his landlord, ei in writing or otherwise, forty 
term of the Whitsunday at or immedi- 
i But if a landlord wants to re- 
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c. 39. In warnings from tenements 

i , it is sufficient that the tenant be warn- 

éd forty days before the ish of the tack, whether it be 
Martinmas ; and 
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receiver is to complete his right in the first way, he _ Law 
takes seisin upon the precept ; but such seisin is inef. of Scotland. © - 
for the dis- €onfirma 
superior Te tion of 

4. Resignation is that form of law by which a vassal Resigna- 
surrenders his feu to his superior ; and.it is either ad tions; 


feetual without the superior’s confirmation ; 
ponee cannot be deemed a vassal till the 
ceive him as such, or confirm the holding. 


perpetuam remanentiam, or in favorem. In ions: 4d perpetie 
ad remanentiam, where the feu is resigned to the effect @ Tema- 


that it saa remain with the superior, the superior, who "*“” 


before the superiority, acquires by the resignation 
the property also of the lands resigned ; and as his in- 
feftment of the lands still subsisted, notwithstanding 
the right by which he had given his vassal the proper- 
ty, therefore, upon the vassal’s resignation, the supe- 
rior’s right of property revives, and is consolidated with 
the superiority, without the necessity of a new infeft- 
ment ; so that resignations ad remanentiam are truly 
extinctions, not transmissions, of a right. 


5. Resignations in favorem are made, not with an in- én favorem, 


tention that the property resigned should remain with 
the superior, but that it should be again given by him in 
favour either of the resigner himself, or of a third par- 
- They have not therefore the effect, like resigna- 
tions ad remanéntiam, of divesting the resigner ; for 
the surrender is not attended with any purpose, or cau- 
sa halulis of transferring the property to the superior, 
but is only used as a step to convey to another ; conse- 
quently the fee remains in the resigner till the person 
in whose favour the resignation is made, gets his right 
from the superior perfected by seisin, i 


. 6. Formerly, one who was vested with a personal Transmis- 
right of lands, i.e. a right not completed by’ seisin, ef- sion of 
fectually divested himself by disponing it to another ; tights not 


Stee as ware 
year’s rent.—The king’s prerogative process takes place 


Titte HI. Of the Voluntary Transmission of Heri- 


after which, no right remained in the disponer which 
could be carried by a second disposition, because a per- 
sonal right is no more than a jus obligationis, which 
may be transferred by any deed sufficiently expressing 
the will of the granter. But this doctrine, at the same 
time that it rendered the security of the records ex- 
tremely uncertain, was not truly applicable to such 
rights as required seisin to complete them ; and there- . 
fore it now obtains, that the granter of a personal right. _ 
of lands is not so divested, by conveying the right to 
one person, but that he may effectually make it over 
afterwards to another ; and the preference between the 
two does not on the dates of the dispositions, 
but on the priority of the seisins following upon them. 


i Tirte IV. Of Redeemable Rights, and of the two great 
lable Rights by Confirmation and Resignation. Wives of Prontins affecting Lands—Servitudes and 
1. A vassal may transmit his feu either to universal - Zejnds, ; 


successors as heirs, or to singular successors, i. e. those 
who acquire purchase, or other singular title. 


by gift, 1, An heritable right is said to be redeemable when Redeem- 
of i ; either voluntary, by 


it contains a right of reversion or return in favour of ble rights 
the Flo the right flows. Reversions are $°""ni"s 
either legal, which arise from the law itself, as in adju- gion, 
dications, which law declares to be redeemable within. 

a certain term after their date ; or conventional, which. 

are constituted by the agreement of parties, as in wad- 

sets, rights of annualrent, and rights of security, A Wadset 
wadset (from wad or pledge) is a right by which lands 


base Altern righ t granted to the subvassal ; but because the 


rights, . is exposed to the hazard of all the or other heritable subjects are impignorated by the pro- 
their ef — casnalties falling by his superior, where confirmation is _prietor to his creditor in security of his debt; and like 
fects. not adhibited, it is commonly ied. for. other heritable nights is perfected by seisin. The debt~ 
_ Public %. Disposi to be holden of the granter’s superi- or, who grants wadset, and has the right of rever- 
righ or, may be perfected either by confirmation or resigna- sion, is called the reverser ; and the creditor, receiver of 


the wadset, is called the wadsetter. 


tion ; therefore generally contain both t * “ 
a ond a ten the 2. Wadsets are either proper or improper, A proper, PTOPers 


of seisin and “procuratory of resignation. W 
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of Scotland. 


improper, 


Right of 
annualrent. 


Right of 
security. 


wadset is that whereby it is agreed that the use of the 
land shall for the use of the money; so that the 
wadsetter toces his hazard of the rents, and enjoys them 
without accounting in satisfaction or in solutum of his in- 
terest. “Though, therefore, the rent of the lands should 
be less than the yearly interest of the sum lent, the 
lands are redeemable upon payment of the bare prin- 
cipal sum, without any claim for bygone interests ; if 
it amounts to more; the wadsetter is not obliged to im- 
pute the surplus (in sortem) towards the extinction of 
the principal sum. Where the wadsetter thus subjects 
himself to all the chances by which the fruits may be 
lost, it is a proper wadset, though the reverser should 
be obliged to pay the public burdens. 

8. In an impr wadset the reverser, if the rent 
should fall short of the interest, is taken bound to make 
up the deficiency ; if it amounts to more, the wadsetter’ 
is obliged to impute the excrescence towards extinction 
of the capital. And as soon as the whole sums, princi- 
pal and interest, are extinguished by the wadsetter’s 

ossession, he may be compelled to renounce or divest 

imself in favour of the reverser. Where the wadset- 
ter, in place of possessing by himself, grants a back~- 
tack of the lands to the reverser for payment of the in- 
terest of the wadset sums, as the wecld duty, the wadset 
is thereby rendered improper ; for the wadsetter has in 
that event no chance of getting more than his interest ; 
and consequently the redemption is burdened, not only 
with the payment of the principal sum, but of the in- 
terest or tack duties remaining unpaid. But this bur- 
den is ineffectual against singular successors, if it be 
not expressed in the right of reversion, or if the back- 
tack be not recorded in the proper register. 

4, Infeftments of annualrent are also redeemable 
rights, A right of annualrent does not carry the pro- 
perty of the lands, but it creates a real nexus or burden 
upon the property, for payment of the interest or an- 
nualrent contained in the right ; and consequently the 
bygone interests due upon it are debita fundi. 

5. Infeftments in security are another kind of redeem- 
able right, (now frequently used in place of rights of 
annualrent,) by which the receivers are infeft in the 
lands themselves, (and not simply in an annualrent forth 
of them,) for security of the principal sums, interest, and 
penalty contained in the rights. These rights when 


- they are granted, not to the creditors for payment of 


Preference 
of debita 
fundi, 


Servitude, 
what. 


their debts, but to cautioners for relief of their engage- 
ments, are called infeftments of’ relief. If an infeft- 
ment in security be granted to a creditor, he may there- 
upon enter into the immediate possession of the lands 
or annualrent for his payment ; whereas rights of re- 
lief are conditional, and have no operation till the cau- 
tioner either pays the debt, or is distressed for it. 

6. All ri des of annualrent, rights in security, and 
generally whatever constitutes a real burden on the fee, 
may be the ground of an adjudication, which is prefer- 
able to all adjudications or other diligences intervening 
between the date of the right, and of the adjudication 
deduced on it, not only for the Ler es sum contained 
inthe right, but also for the wholepast interest contained 
in the adjudication. This preference arises from the 
nature of real debts, or debita fundi, and is expressly re- 
served by the art 1661, ¢. 62, establishing the pari 
passu preference of adjudications ; but in order to ob- 
tain it for the interest of the interest accumulated in the 
adjudication, such adjudication must proceed on a pro~ 
cess of poinding the ground. 

7. Servitude is a burden affecting lands or other heri- 
table subjects, whereby the proprietor is either restrain. 

5 


UAW. , 


. 


ed from the full use of what is his own, or is obliged Law — 
to suffer another to do something upon it, Servitudes of 
are either natural, legal, or conventional. “Nature itself .. 
may be said to constitute a servitude upon inferior tene- "tural; 
praca 0 they must receive beak a2 my falls 

tt stand on higher groun al servi- fs 
tudes are es on sr or pores an te Re 
derations of public : among which may be num- 
bered, the public whan laid sor the ‘ ietors of . 
tenements within the city of Edinburgh, by 1621, c.26, — 
and 1698, c. 8. There is as great eon of conven- conven- 
tional servitudes, as there are ways by which the exer- tional. 


cise of may be restrained by paction in favour’ 
of another. They are constituted either by 5, where — 
the will of the party burdened is capceesny ial vata 


or by prescription, where his consent is presumed from 
his acquiescence in the burden for forty years. 

8. Servitudes are either predial (sometimes called Servit 

real) or personal. Predial servitudes are burdens im- either 

upon one tenement in favour of another tene- dial or 

ment, and are divided into rural servitudes, or of lands ; *°"#!- 


ueducts, wa-* 
tering of cattle, and pasturage. The chief servitudes of 
houses among the Romans were those of support, viz. : 
ligni immittendi, and oneris ferendi. The first was the 7 
right of fixing in our. neighbour's. wall a joist or beam 
from our house ; the second was that of resting the 
weight of one’s house upon his neighbour’s wall. To 
pe gon, mtr ohm itudes altius non tollendi, et 
non officiendi luminibus vel prospectui, restraining pro~ 

vo from raising hed (Sion beyond a certain 
height, or from making any building whatsoever that 
may hurt the light or of the dominant tene- i 
ment,—which several servitudes are also known in the 5 
law of Scotland. i 

9. But besides these, there are two predial servitudes Servitude 
usual in Seotland to which the Romans were strangers, of feal and 
viz. that of fuel or feal, and divot, and of thirlage. The “¥*: 
first is a right, by which the owner of the dominant te~’ 
nement may turn up peats, turfs, feals, or divots, from 
the ground of the servient, and them off either for” 
fuel or thatch, or the other uses of his own tenement. —__ ¥ 
Thirlage is that servitude by which lands are astricted of thir- 
or thirled to a particular mill, and the: possessors bound lage. 
to grind their grain there, for payment of certain mul- 
tures and sequels, as the ated ie of grinding. 

10. Servitudes are extinguished, 1. Confusione, when Extinction 
the same person comes to be the bagcwi's of the do- of servi- 
minant and servient tenements ; for res sua nemini ser- *¥4°* 
vit, and the use the proprietor thereafter makes of the ~ 
servient tenement is not jure servitutis, but is an act of 
property. 2. By the perishing either of the dominant 
or servient tenement. 3. Servitudesare lost non utendo, 
by the dominant tenement’s neglecting to-use the right 
for forty years, which is considered as a dereliction of 
it, though he who has the servient tenement should have. 
made no interruption by doing acts contrary to the ser- 
vitude. 

Personal servitudes are those by which the Personaf 
of a subject is burdened in favour not of a tenement but servitudes. 
of a person. The only personal servitude known in our Liferent; 
law, ‘is usufruct or iiferent, which is a right to use and 


— 


enjoy a thing during life, the substance of it being pre~ 
jeeveA: A Tiferent cannot therefore be constituted upon 


things which perish in the use; and though it may 


s . cf Py 7 
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u jects’ which gradually wear out by time, as 
pF os peng gar" a ie er ap- 
i j He whose property is bur- 


by reservation, is that which a 

ietor reserves to himself, in the same writing by 
which he conveys the fee to another. It requires no 
seisin ; for the s former seisin, which virtually 
included the liferent, still subsists as to the liferent 
which is reserved. 


measure of the wife’s right, so in the 
wife’s seisin is the foundation of the hus- 
two rights are in all other of 
, except that the courtesy extends to 
and to superiorities. 


re gg (aged rang tet eabogr hon ening 
; if he survives Martinmas they have a right 
ik Nedininticd tights coed neon 
15. jasti i are an 
ion transferred from secular feus to march livings, 
they were given ese om> poke ag 
of their spiritual warfare. consist either of lands, 
el gh ny Gr hey Ry mh 
I» 5 fe 
lip lp cea hr 
or which is due to ‘or performing 
cope gpl be aD dh ge age opel sea gin 
tions to their several offices. Personal teinds, 
i.e. the tenth of what one acquires by his own industry or 
ha tyr hada by our law, though 
they have been found due when ny the wage 
teinds 
so , be- 
are due fo the parson or other titular of the 
pe RL hak we pestecer ce 
lint, \ , &e. which were iven 
lke 0b Ged ages “ahaa taavell Cha tenia Sa tas Place, 
ee ind agp par the case of 
their infeudation to laics, or of a i ex ion ; 
teat by Che casteune of slznost all Choigtendoan, thellesser 
oP sa pact poe Dee 
id. By the ice of Scotland ind 
SCantmale cof things Satiseh fide baiiaals , a8 lambs, 
wool, calves, are due, though not accustomed to be paid ; 
VOL. X11. PART 11. 


but roots, herbs, &c. are not tithable unless use of pay- 
ment be proved. 

16. After the Reformation, James VI. considered him- 
self as proprietor of all the church lands ; partly because 
the purposes for which they had been granted were de- 
clared superstitious, and 'y in consequence of the re- 
signation which he and Queen Mary his mother had pro- 
cured from the beneficiaries. And even as to the teinds, 
though our reformed clergy, after the example of the cae 
nonists, claimed them as the patrimony of the church, our 
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sovereign did not submit to that doctrine farther than ~ 


it extended to a competent provision for ministers. He 
therefore erected or ised several abbacies and 
priories into temporal lordships ; the grantees of which 
were called sometimes lords of erection, and sometimes 
titulars, as having by their grants the same title to the 
erected benefices that the monasteries had formerly. 

17. Proprietors of land may sue the titulars for a va- 
luation, and if they think fit, for a sale also of their teinds 
before the commissioners named for that purpose. The 
rate of teind, when it is possessed by the proprietor 
jointly with the stock, for payment of a certain duty to 
the titular, and so does not admit a separate valuation, 
is fixed at a fifth part of the constant yearly rent, which 
is accounted a reaSonable surrogatum, in place of a tenth 
of the increase. Where it is drawn by the titular, and 
consequently may be valued separately from the stock, 
it is to be valued as its extent may be ascertained upon 
a proof before the commissioners ; but in this last valu- 
ation, a fifth part is to be deducted from the proved 
teind in favour of the proprietor. Where the proprie- 
tor insists also for a sale of his teinds, the titular is obli- 
ged to sell them at nine years purchase of the valued 
teind-duty ; and upon receiving the price, to execute a 
pee in ksrbangie yeale pp containing procu- 
rai resignation and precept of seisin. 

18 Some teinds are more directly subject to an allo- 
cation for the minister’s stipend than others. The teinds 
in the hands of the lay titular fall first to be allocated, 
who since he is not capable to serve the cure in his 
own person, ought to provide one who can; and if the 
titular, in place of drawing the teind, has set it in tack, 
the tack-duty is allocated: This sort is called free teind. 
Where the tack-duty, which is the titular’s interest in 


the teinds, falls short, the tack itself is burdened, or,’ 


in other words, the surplus teind over and above the 
tack-duty: But in this case the court of commission 
of teinds is empowered to recompense the tacksman, 
b prorogating is tack for such a number of years as 
the shall judge equitable. Where this likewise proves 
deficient, the allocation falls on the teinds heritably 
conveyed by the titular, unless he has warranted his 

t inst future augmentations; in which case, 
fhe teinds of the lands belonging in property to the ti- 
tular himself, must be allocated in the first place. 

19. Teinds are debita fructuum, not fundi; for as by 
their first condition, the beneficiary might, if he used 
the proper diligence, make them effectual, by drawing 
them out of the several crops, so he needed no real secu- 
rity. The action, therefore, for bygone teinds, is only 
personal against those who have intermeddled either 
with the teind by itself, or with stock and teind joint- 
ly; unless where the titular is infeft in the , in 
security of the valued teind-duty. 

20. After a minister’s death, his executors have right 
to the annat; which, in the sense of the canon law, 
was a right reserved to the Pope, of the first year’s 
fruits of every benefice: But the word annat or ann 
as it is now understood, is the right which law gives to 
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Law _ the executors of ministers, of half a year’s benefice, 
of Scotland, over and above what was due to the minister himself 
—Y for his incumbency. So that if the incumbent survives 
Whitsunday, his executors have the half of that year 
for the deceased’s incumbency, and the other half as 
ammiat ; if he survive Michaelmas, they have that whole 
year for his incumbency, and the half’ of the next in 

Nature of name of ann. 

that right. up no title to the ann by confirmation: Neither is the 
right assignable by the minister, or affectable for his 
debts ; for it never belonged to him, but is a mere gra- 
tuity given by law to those for whom it is presumed the 
deceased could not sufficiently provide: And law has 
given it without distinction to the executors of all mi- 
nisters, even where the stipend is made up, not of 
teinds, but of the public revenue of a borough, or ofa 
voluntary contribution. |“ 


- ‘Titte V. Of the Transmission’ of Heritable 


Rights. by 
the Diligence of the Law ; or of Inhibitions Po Adju- 
dications. ; 


poet explained, and the burdens with which 
are chargeable, it remains to be considered how these 
= may be affected at the suit of creditors by legal 
iligence. Diligences are certain forms of law, where- 
by a creditor endeavours to make good his payment, 
either: by affecting the person of his debtor, or by se- 
curing the subjects belonging to him from alienation, 
or by carrying the property of these subjects to himself. 
They are either real or personal. Real diligence is 
or personal, that whichis proper to heritable or real rights ; person- 
al is that by which the person of the debtor may be se- 
cured, or his personal estate affected. Of the Prat sort 
we have two, 1. Inhibition. 2. Adjudication. 
2. Inhibition is a personal prohibition, which passes 
by letters under the signet, prohibiting the party in- 


1. The constitution and transmission of feudal nae 
af 


Diligences, 


are real 


Real dili- 
ence of 


inhibition, hibited to contract any debt, or to do any , by 
which any part of his lands may be aliened or carried 
How per- - off in- prejudice of the creditor inhibiting. It must be 


fected, executed against the debtor personally, or at his dwel- 


limg-house, according to the order prescribed in the 
case of summonses by 1540, c. 75. and thereafter pub- 
lished and registered in the same manner with inter- 
dictions. It secures the creditor who inhibits against all 
deeds of alienation, even onerous ones that are granted 
posterior to the publication of the letters, provided he 
shall, within the time statuted, proceed to perfect his 
diligence by registration. 
Limited to — 3. Though inhibitions by their uniform style“ disable 
heritage. the debtor from selling his moveable as well as his he- 
ritable estate, their effect has been long limited to heri- 
tage, from the interruption that such an embargo upon 
moveables must have given to commerce. r 
. _ 4. This diligence only strikes against the voluntary 
Doce naka. asin id Coed GP*ths THRitited genet “AL Bled toe 7 
sary-deeds, strain him from granting necessary deeds, 7. e. such as 
he was obliged to grant anterior to the inhibition. 
Purging of 5. Inhibitions may be reduced upon legal nullities, 
inhibitions. arising either from the ground of debt, or the form of 
diligence. When payment is made by the debtor to 
the inhibiter, the inhibition is said to be purged. 
Real dili- 6. Adjudication is a form of diligence, by which cre- 
‘gence of ad- ditors proceed against the lands of their debtors, by. 
Judication. “way of action before the Court of Session. Such part 
only of the debtor's lands is to be adjudged as is equi- 
valent to the principal sum and interest of the debt, 
with the composition due to the superior and expences 
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The executors of a minister need make - 


of infeftment, and a fifth pat eee in respect the cres Law — 
ditor is obliged to take land for his money ; but with- of Scotland. 
out penalties or sheriff-fees. “fhe debtor must deliver 
to the creditor a valid right of the lands to te adijude- 
ed, renounce the possession in his favour, and ratify 
the decree of adjudication. And law considers the rent 
of the lands as precisely commensurate to the interest 
of the debt, so that the adjudger lies under no obli- 
gation to account for the surplus rents. In this, which |. 
is called a special adjudication, the legal, or term of re- Special ad=_ 
demption, is declared to be five years; and the creditor? %: 
attaining possession upon it, can use no further execu- : 
tion against the debtor, ymless the lands be evicted from. ~ 4 
him. ~ : 
7. Where the debtor does not produce a sufficient General 
right to the lands, or is not willing to renounce the judi 
possession, and ratify the decree, (which is the case 
that has most frequently happened.) it is lawful for the 
creditor to adjudge ail right belonging to the debtor, 
in the same manner, and under the same reversion of ‘ 
ten years, as he could by the former laws have ised 
it. Im this last kind, which is called a general adjudi- 
cation, the creditor must limit his claim to the princip 
sum, interest, and penalty, without demanding a 
part more. y 
8. There are two other kinds of adjudication, thosé Adjudicae — 
on a decree cognitionis causa, otherwise called contra tion contra 
hereditatem jacentem, and adjudications in implement. oe 
Where the debtor’s ap t heir formally renounces/““" 
the succession, the tor may obtain a decree cogni- 
lionis causa, in. which, though the heir renouncing is 
cited for the sake of form, no sentence con 
can be pronounced against him, in re of his renun- 
ciation ; the only effect of it is to “adjod the hereditas 


jacens to the creditor’s diligence. Adjudications in tm- Adjadiene 

plement are deduced against those who have granted tion in jm= 

deeds without procuratary of resignation or of Plement 

seisin, and refuse to divest themselves,—to the end that 

the subject conveyed may be effectually vested in the h 
antee. ; 

9. Phere is a farther diligence by which land estates Judicial 
may be affected for the recovery of debt, called judicial stlesof 
sales of bankrupt estates. The word bankrupt is in our tut 
law sometimes applied to persons whose funds are not 
sufficient for their debts; and sometimes not to. the 
debtor, but to his estate. There was no method known, 
in our law for ee ne ae bankrupt estate, so 
as the price might be divided among the creditors, till 
1681, c. 17. by which the Court of Session was em- 
powered, at the suit of any real creditor, to try the 
value of the debtor’s estate, and name commissioners to 
sell it for the payment of his debts. But as the com- 
missioners named by the Session, in pursuance of this 
act, were generally ward to undertake so ungrate= 
ful an office, and as the consent of the debtor, which 
the statute required where his right of reverston was 
not expired, could seldom be obtained, it was enacted, 
by 1690, c. 20. that decrees of sale of bankrupt estates 

ould be pronounced by the Court itself, and that such 
sales might proceed in all cases without the consent of 
the debtor. 
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Moveable Rights, or of Obligations 
and Contracts. obear 
1. "The laws of heritable rights. being éxplained, 
moveable rights fall next to be emt Ge tcc 
of which depends chiefly on the nature of icy, poe 
‘An obligation is a legal tie, by which one is hound to pay 
or perform something toanather . Every, obligation on 
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the person implies an opposite right in the er 
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There is this essen- 

and a petsonal right, that 
re, whether of , or of an inf in 
be ae property, or of an inferior kind, 


only a jus ad rem, or a right to 
: the debtor to fulfil his’ obligution, without any 
right in the subject itself. 
2. Obligations, when considered with 

delict, one eee eee 


tract, quasi-contract, : 
are certain obligations, even full and proper 
which cannot be derived-from any of these sources, 
to which Lord Stair gives the name of obediential. 
among others, the obligation of parents to ali- 
children ; which arises singly 
on of parent and child, and may be en- 
by the civil magistrate. Under are com- 


the mother, a an dmother, 
. This obligation A or ts ex- 


earn a livelihood by their 
but the obligation on parents to main- 


children, and reciprocally on child- 
maintain their indigent parents, is perpetual 


to their 
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or per- 

upon one part, fora valuable consideration 

Q either or future on the other Contracts 
of were, by the Roman law, perfected re, by the in- 

§ ‘writing ; or 

Roman ate 


=, loan, commodate, depositation, and pledge. 
5. cone Tt Aap venta that contract Rey obliges a 
w é subject from 
Sscher, to restore to him pr Born. ha hinse kind, 
goodness. Whatever receives its estima- 


' is gratuitous, 
pe 
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ward is batgained for by thé depositary for his care, it Law 
resolves into ‘ercdnenh of location. “As this contract f Scottanf: 
—— “brace Sie oarsod the “—"\"" 
consequences of gross n ; but after the deposit 
is redemanded, he is rpaccser-4 even for casual mis- 
fortunes. An ter arises, without formal paction, 
stable, git tient copuuinar Sins “ ie atnigs 

e, ere dep is , or putting up hi 
horses ; whereby the inn-k 5 isan, or stabler, . 
is accountable, not only for his own facts and those of 
his servants, (which is an obligation implied in the very. 
exercise of these employments,) but of the other guests 


or 

8. Pledge, when opposed to wadset, is a contract, by ana, 4. 
which a debtor puts into the hands of his creditor a spe- Pledge. 
cial moveable subject in security of the debt, to be rede- 
livered on ee Where a security is éstablished 
by law to the creditor, upon a subject which continues 
in the debtor’s possession, it has the special name of an 
h ec ; as in the case of owners of ships, who have 
an on the cargo for the sn cee 

9. is nothing in the law of d analogous Verbal cot 
to the verborum obligatio of the Romans, which was tracts. 
created by the parties uttering certain verba solennia, or ; 
words of style: And therefore the appellation of verbal 
may be y enoiigh applied to all obligations to the 
constitution of which writing is not essential, which in- 
eludes both real and consensual contracts ; but, as these 
are afterwards explained, obligations by word may here 
be restricted, to promises, and to such verbal —— 
ments as have no special name to distinguish > 
Agreement implies the intervention of two different 
parties, who come under mutual dbligations to one an- 
other. Where nothing is to be given or performed but 
on one it is properly called a promise, which, as it 
is gratuitous, does not require the acceptance of him to 
whom the promise is made. An offer, which must be 

istinguished from a promise, implies something to be 
done by the other party ; and consequently is not bind- 
ing on the offerer till it be accepted, with its limitations 
or conditions, by him to whom the offer is made, after 
which it becomes a proper agreement. 

10. Writing must necessarily intervene in all obliga- Contracts by 
tions and bargains concerning heritable subjects, though *”¥"é+" 
they should be only may gm 3 astacks which, when 
they are verbal, last but for one year. In these no ver- Writing new 


bal ent is binding, th it should be referred 7. ae 
to the oath of the ; for, till writing is adhibited, |;,., aan 


law gives both parties a right to resile as from an utifi- cerning he- 

nished bargain ; which is called locus peenitentia. Verbal ritage. 

or nuhcupative testaments are rejected by the Scotch 

law ; but verbal legacies are sustained where they do 

area cleus an hye hath iene 
11. All writings carrying any heritable right, and Ho 

other deeds of i e big Mf subscribed by the ‘2 con- 
inci ies, if they can subscribe, siglo two 

notaries before four witnesses specially design , (or 

distinguished.) In the case where the parties them- 

selves subscribe, two witriesses are sufficient, and in all 

cases the witnesses must also subscribe. Custom has 

constried obligations for stitns exceeding £100 , Scots, ; 

tobe “ obligations of i is Je ta AN Sip 
12. A new requisite has been added ‘to certain deeds Must be on 


irice the Union, for the benefit of the revenue: They stamped 


must ‘be iw on bins aM or parchment PPS 
i ‘to . 
ye cia ikivtioed wi nire the or- Privileged 


Certain privileged writings do not = desks 
dinary sol ies, 1, Holograph deeds written by 1. Holo- 
the granter himself,) are effectual without witnesses. gah 
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Law 2. Testaments, if executed where men of skill in busi- 
8f Scotland. ness cannot be had, are valid, though they should not be 
quite formal. 3. Discharges to tenants are sustained 


aa without witnesses, from their presumed rusticity or ig- 


ments. > . ges” tr t 
8, Discharg- HOrance in business. 4. Missive letters in re mercatoria, 
es to te. commissions, artd fitted accounts in the course of trade, 


nants. bills of exchange, and also inland bills, though they be 
4. Merch- not holograph, are, from the favour of commerce, sus- 


antsac- tained without the ordinary solemnities. 

countsand 44, A bill of exchange is an obligation in the form of 

meme. a mandate, whereby the drawer or mandant desires 

vd - *- him to whom it is directed, to pay a certain sum, at the 
” day and place therein mentioned, to a third party. An 

andin- inland bill isa similar mandate, but implying that both 


land bills, the drawer and acceptor live in the same country. In 
also privic either case, the .bill is valid without the designation 
either of the drawer, or of the person to whom it is made 
payable: It is enough, that the drawer’s subscription 
A to be truly his ; and one’s being possessor of a 
bill marks him out to be the creditor, if he bears the 
name given in the bill to the creditor. A creditor in a 
bill likewise may transmit it to another merely by in- 
dorsation, or writing his name on the back of it. 

15. A writing, while the granter keeps it under his 
own power or his doer’s, has no force ; it becomes obli- 
gatory only after it is delivered to the tee himself, 
or found in the hands of a third person. But the follow- 
ing deeds are effectual without delivery: 1. Writings 
containing a clause dispensing with the Hawety: 2. 
Deeds in favour of childven, even natural ones ; nag 
rents are the proper custodiers or keepers of their child- 
ren’s writi For a similar reason, postnuptial set- 
tlements by the husband to the wife need no delivery. 
8. Rights which are not to take effect till the granter’s 
death, or even where he reserves an interest to himself 
during his life ; for it is presumed he holds the custody 

of these merely to secure to himself such reserved in- 
terest. 4. Deeds that the granter lay under an antece- 
dent natural obligation to execute, e. g. rights granted to 
a cautioner for his relief. 5. Mutual obligations, e. g. 
contracts ; for every such deed, the moment it is execut- 
ed, is a common evident to all the parties contractors. 
Lastly, the publication of a writing by registration is 
equivalent to delivery. 

16. Contracts consensual, i. e. which might by the 
Roman law be perfected by sole consent, without the 
intervention either of things, or of writing, are sale, 
permutation, location, society, and mandate. Where the 
subject of any of these contracts is heritable, writing is 
necessary. 

17. Sale is a contract, by which one becomes obliged 
to give something to another, in consideration of a cer- 
tain price in current money to be paid for it. Permu- 
tation differs from a sale chiefly in this, that in permuta- 
tion, one subject is given in barter or exchange for 
another ; whereas the price in a sale consists of current 
money, 

18. Location is that contract, where an hire is stipu- 
lated for the use of things, or for the service of persons. 
It may, without impropriety, be considered as a species 
of sale, in which the subject sold is the use or service ; 
and the price is the hire, which, as in a proper sale, ge~ 
nerally consists of money. 

19. Society, or copartnership, is a contract, whereby 
the several partners agree concerning the communica- 
tion of loss and gain arising from the subject of the 
contract. It is formed by the reciprocal choice that 
partners make of one another ; and so is not constituted 
in the case of co-heirs, or of several legatees in the same 
subject. A copartnership may be so constituted that 
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one of the partners shall, either from his sole right of | Law 
property in the subject, or rom his superior skill, be °f Seotlands 
‘ entitled to a certain share of the profits, without being 
subjected to any part of the loss; but a society where 
one partner is to bear a certain proportion of loss, with- 
out being entitled to any share of the profits, is justly ” 
reprobated. All the partners are entitled tosharesof = 
profit and loss rtioned to their several stocks, 
where it is not cherwiad covenanted.—A joint trade is Joint trade. 
not a copartnership, but a momentary contract, where 
two or more persons agree to contribute a sum to be 
employed in a icular sort of trade, the produce 
whereof is to be divided among the adventurers accord- 
ing to their several. shares after the voyage is finish- 
é 


i 


20. Mandate is a contract, by which one empl 
another to manage any business for him; and, by the be 
Roman law, it must have been gratuitous. It may be t 
constituted tacitly, by one’s suffering another to act in * 

a certain branch of his affairs, for a tract of time toge- oo 
ther without challenge. hae | 

21. Quasi contracts ave formed without explicit con- Quasi-con- 
sent, by one of the parties et something that by its tracts. + 
nature either obliges him to the other party, or the 4 
other party to him. : 4 

22. There are certain obligations which cannot sub. Accessory _ 
sist by themselves, but are accessions to, or make a Obligations. | 
part of, other obligations. Of this sort are fidejussion, % 
and the obligation to pay interest. Cautionry, or fide- Cautionrys — 
jussion, is that obligation by which one becomes ¢ 
ged as security for another, that he shall either pay a 


Profit Obligation. & 


and 5, 
date. 


sum, or perform a‘deed. Interest (usura@) is the y 
due, by the debtor of a sum of money, to the creditor * Py inter 
for the use of it. Soon after the Reformation, our le. °* , 
gal interest was fixed at the rate of ten per cent. per an« . 
num, 1587, ¢. 52.; from which time it has been gra~ ft 
dually reduced, till at last, by 12th Ann. Stat. 2. c. 16. 

it was brought to five per“cent., and has continued at 

that rate ever since. 

23. Donation, so long as the subject is not delivered Donation. 
to the. donee, may be justly ranked aniong obligations ; g 
and it is that obligation which arises from the mere ae 

ood will and liberality of the granter. Donations : 
imply no warrandice but from the future facts of the ‘ 
donor. Donations made in contemplation of death, or y 
mortis causa, are of the nature of legacies, and like them Donations — 
revokable ; consequently, not being effectual in the ”2”*i# cave 
granter’s life, they cannot compete with any of his | 
creditors, not even with those whose debts were con- 


tracted after the donation. : 
ifica]l Extinction — 


24, Obligations may be dissolved. 1. By ction 
performance. 2. By the consent of the creditor, who °% bliga- — 


tions., 


1. By per- 
formance. 


without full implement, or even any implement, may- 
renounce the right constituted in his own favour. 3. 
Where the same person is both cretlitor and debtor to 
another, the mutual obligations, if they are for equal gent of cre. - 
sums, are extinguished by compensation ; if for unequal, ditor. 

still the lesser obligation is extinguished, and the great- s. By com. 
er diminished, as far as the concourse of debt and cré- pensation, 
dit goes. 4. Obligations are dissolved by sovation, 4. By 
whereby one obligation is changed into another, with. tion. 
out changing either the debtor or creditor. The first 
obligation being thereby extinguished, the cautioners 

in it are loosed, and all its consequences discharged ; 
so,that thé debstce somite benslasate tie aaa bli- a 
— are extinguished, lastly; confustone, where the and lastly, — 
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EL Tere VIL. OF the Voluntary Transmission of Moves 
able and Personal Rights ; or of Assignations, 
Persmat 1. Heritable rights, when they are clothed with in 
Sh 8 AE a 


reversions, 

seisin has neo arere tere and also all moveable 
are issible by simple assignation. He 

i the cedent, and he 


translation ; and if he assigns it back to the cedent, a ceeded 


| 


be intended, without an express con- 
goods, which are so proper 
assignation by her to 

or should to her at her 
comprehend them. A liferent right 
incapable of a proper transmission ; 
be assigned while it subsists. 

must not only be delivered to the 


conveyances need no intimation. 1. In- 
bills of exchange ; for these are not to be 
Neer Ak ORT fey Cpa oO 
lar 2. Bank-notes 


bearer, their m 
&. Adjadi property 

i hich is a legal one, carry the full right of 
the subj thereby conveyed, without intimation. 


Titre VIII. Of the Transmission of Moveable Rights 
tet ng ma dame pt or of Arrestments: and: 


the rubric of this title, it is the order of a judge, by 
which he whois debtor in a moveable obligation to the 
arrester’s debtor, is ited to make payment or de- 
i to the arrester be paid or se- 
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manne as inhibition, which is called arrestment upon a 
lence. 7% 

8. Certain debts are not arrestable? 1. Debts due 7” 
by bills, for those pass from hand to hand as bags of nc. nor 
money. 2. Future debts. 3. Alimen debts, for arrestable. 
these are granted on personal considerations, and so 
are not communicable to creditors. 

4, Arrestment is only an inchoated or begun dili- Forthcom- 
gence; to perfect it there must be an action brought ing on ar- 
by the arrester against the arrestee, to make the debt restment. 
or subject arrested forthcoming. In this action the 
common debtor must be called for his interest, that he 
may have an opportunity of excepting to the lawful- 
ness or extent of the debt on which the diligence pro- 


Law 
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5. Poinding is that diligence affecting moveable sub- Poinding. 
jects, by which their property is carried directly to the 
creditor, It may have for its warrant. either Jetters of 
horning, containing a clause for poinding, and then it 
is executed by messengers; or precepts of poinding, 
granted by sheriffs, commissaries, &c, which are exe- 
cuted by their proper officers. No poinding can pro- 


ceed till a charge be given to the debtor to pay or per- 
form, and the days thereof be expired. ? 

6. In the execution of poinding, the debtor’s $ Form,of | 
must be appraised, first on the ground of the lands poinding,.- 


where they are laid hold on; and a second time at the 
market-cross of the jurisdiction, by the stated ap- 
praisers ; or if there are none, by persons named by 
the or other officer employed in the dili- 
gence. Next the messenger must, after public intima- 
tion by three oyesses, declare the value of the goods. 
according te the second pppreanat: and require the 
debtor to make payment of the debt, including interest 
and expences. If payment shall be offered to the cre« 
ditor, or in his absence to his lawful attorney ; or if, in 
case of refusal by them, consignation of the debt shall 
be made in the hands of the judge-ordinary, or his. 
clerk, the goods must be left with the debtor; if not, 
the messenger ought to adjudge and deliver them 
over, at the appraised value, to the user of the dili« 
gence, towards his payment: And the debtor is enti- 
tled to a of the warrant and executions, as a: 
voucher that the debt is discharged in whole or in part: 
by the goods poinded. 
Tirte [X.—Of Prescriptions. 


1. Prescription, which is a method both of establish- Prescrip-- 
ing anid of extinguishing rty, is either positive or tion posi- - 


. negative. Positive prescription is generally defined as tive or ne-- 


the Roman usueapio, the acquisition of property, (it S8tive~ 
should rather be mien spplied to our law, es 
it against all further challenge, ) by the possessor’s con- 
tinuing his ssion for the time which law has de- 
clared sufficient for that purpose, Negative is the loss » 
or omission of a right, by neglecting to follow it forth 
or use it during the whole time limited by law. 

2. Positive prescription was first introduced into our Positive. - 
law by 1617, c. 12, which enacts, that whoever shall 
have possessed his lands, annualrents, or other herita- 
ges, peaceably in virtue of infeftments for forty years 
continually after their dates, shall not thereafter be dis- 
quieted in his right by any person pretending a better 
title. The act requires, that possessor | a as 
his title of prescription, a oa tof the ane preceding 
the ears possession, wi seisin following on 
it; meh there is no charter extant, seisins, one 
or more, standing together for, forty years, and pro- 
ceeding either on retours, er iia of clare consiat. .. 
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Law 3. The ‘negative prescription of obligations the 
of Scotland. lapse of forty years, was intresleted a agen witon 
before the positive, by 1469, c. 29—1474, c. 55. This 
prescription is now amplified by the foresaid act 1617, 
which has extended it to all actions competent upon 
heritable bonds, reversions, and others whatsoever, un- 
less where the reversions are either incorporated in the 
body of the wadset right, or registered in the register 
of reversions. And reversions so incorporated or regis- 
tered, are not only exempted from the negative pre- 
scription, but are an effectual bar against any person 
Shorter ne- from pleading the positive. 
gative pre-e % A shorter negative prescription is introduced b 
scriptions. statute in certain rights and debts. Actions of spul- 
Prescrip- zie, ejection, “ and others of that nature,” must be put 
tion of sued within three years after the commission of the 
spulzie and fact on which the actién is founded. Servants’ fees, 
ejections house rents, men’s ‘ ordinaries, (7. e. money due for 
Ofservants’ hoard,) and merchants’ and writers’ accounts, alimenta- 
-_ ts" 4c. TY debts, and workmen’s wages, fall under the like pre 
counts, &e. Sctiption as to the mean of proof by witnesses, 7. e. these 
Preserip- debts may be proved after the three years either by the 
Gon fo writing or oath of the debtor. The right of reducing 
questions of erroneous retours prescribes in twenty years. Mini- 
erroneous _sters’ stipends and multures, prescribe in five years af- 


Negative. 


retours; ter they are due; and arrears of rent (or mails and 
Ministers’ duties,) five years after the tenant’s removing from the 
stipends + lands. Bargains concerning moveables, or sums of 
multures “money which are proveable by witnesses, prescribe also 
ofrent. 1 five years after the bargain. But these different debts 


Bargains of ay also, after the five years, be proved either by the 
ia oath or the writing of the debtor. No person bindin 
for or with another, either as cautioner or co-principa 


Limitation jn a bond or contract for a sum of money, continues 


of caution- bound after seven years from the date of the bond, 
pla provided he has either a clause of relief in the bond, or 
a separate bond of relief intimated to the creditor at his 
receiving the bond. But the act‘declares, that all di- 
ligence used within the seven years against the cau- 
tioner shall stand good. And as this is a public law, 
intended to prevent the bad consequences of rash en- 
.._ gagements, its benefit cannot before the lapse of seven 
op work Years be renounced by the cautioner. Holograph bonds, 
leasiish missive letters, and books of account not attested 
writings. | Witnesses, prescribe in twenty years, unless the credi- 
tor shall thereafter prove the verity of the subscription 
by the defender’s oath. 
Titre X. Of Succession in Heritable Rights. 
Successors, 1. Singular successors are those who succeed toa 
singular ~ person yet alive, in a special subject, by singular titles ; 
and univer- but succession, in its proper sense, is a method of trans- 
mitting rights from the dead to the living. Heritable 
rights descend by succession to the heir properly so 
ed; moveable rights to the executors, who are some- 
Succession times said to be heirs in moveables. Succession is ¢i- 
either by ther by special destination, which descends to those 
destination narned by the proprietor himself; or /egal, which de- 
or legal- —_ volves upon the persons whom the law marks out for 
successors, from a presumption that the proprietor 
would have named them had he made a destination. 
The first is in all cases preferred to the other, as pre- 
sumption must yield to truth. 
2. In the succession of heritage, the heirs at law are 
= vo otherwise called heirs-general, heirs whatsoever, or heirs 
cc 


in teas ‘oe -and they succeed by the right of blood in the 
en . ollowing order: First, Descendants, whose preference 
pale * before ascendants or collaterals is srry nente Be 

universal consent of‘nations. The Romans divided the 
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succession equally among all the immediate descend- 
ants of the deceased ; but we, from our ¢lose attention of 
to the feudal plan, prefer sotis to da pas ie the 
eldest son to all the younger. Where there daugh- 
ters only, they succeed equally, and are called heirs-por- 
tioners. Faili ‘ianiaien descendants, grand-chil- 
dren succeed ; and, in default of them, great-grand- 
children ; and so on in infinitum, preferring, a8 in the 
former case, males to females, the eldest male to 
the younger. 

$. Next after descendants, collaterals succeed ; among 9, Coy] 
whom the brothers of the deceased have the rals, 
first place, i, e. brothers both by father and mother ; 
for the full blood excludes the half blodd. But as, in. 
no case, the legal succession of heritage is, by the law 
of Scotland, divided into parts, unless where it descends 
to females ; the immediate younger brother of the de« 
ceased excludes the rest; according to the rule, heri= ; 
tage descends. Where the deceased is himself the youngs ; 
est, the succession goes to the immediate elder brother, 


aten” 


as being the least deviation from this rule. If:there 
are no brothers-german, the si succeed 
equally ; then brothers consanguinean equally. » Next * 
the father succeeds, though by our ancient usage 7 


he was excluded, Cr. 321. 46. after him his bro. 3+ Ascends 
thers and sisters, according to the rules exh One 
plained, then the grandfather; failing him, his bro- 
thers and sisters, and so upwards, as far wah oes 
pinquity can be proved. Though children s to yy, 
their mother, a mother cannot to her child, nor is there tion by { 
any succession by our law through the mother of the mother. — 
deceased ; insomuch, that one brother-uterine, i. e. by a 
the mother only, cannot. succeed to another, even in a 
that estate which flowed originally from their. own 
sorb aid h ‘ 

4. In heri ere is aright of representation, ¥ 
which one succeeds, not from any title in himself, meh pda 
in the place, and as representing some of his deceased tion in he 
ascendants. Thus where one leaves.a younger son,. and titage. 
a grandchild by his eldest; the grandchild, h 
farther removed in degree from the deceased than his 
uncle, excludes him as coming in place of his father ; 
the eldest son. Hence arises the distinction between f 
succession in capita, where-the division is: made into as 
many equal parts as there are capita or heirs, which is 
the case of heirs-portioners ; and succession’ in stirpes, 
where the remoter heirs draw no more among them " 
than the share belonging to their ascendant, or stirps, q 
whom they represent; an example of which may be ae 


found in the case where a man leaves behind him a * 
daughter alive, and two grand-daughters by a daugh- a 
ter deceased. Though the right or succession does 

in no ease fall to the mother of the deceased, nor to his 


relations by her, yet as children succeed to their mo- 
ther, therefore in every case where: the mother herself 
would have succeeded, had she been alive, her children 
also succeed as representing her. ee 

4. In the succession of heirs-portioners, indivisible Suecessjon 
rights, e.g. titles of dignity fall to the eldest sister. A of heirs-_ 
say ots t of superiority goes also to the eldest; for Portioner 
it y admits a division, and the condition of the 
vassal ought not to be made worse by multiplying su- 
periors upon him. Where there are more such rights, 
the eldest may perhaps have her election of the best ; 
but the younger sisters are entitled toa npense, in 
A ee ave 
superiorities yield a constant rent, e. g. a yearly 
Siaoen The prin i seat of the family falls to the 
eldest, with gohan alngegtal, 


recompense to the younger sisters; but all 
other houses are divided amongst them, together with 


6. Those heritable rights to which the deceased did 
as heir to his father or other ancestor, 
get sometimes the name of heri in a strict sense, in 
Beech te euda nova, or feus of conquest, which 
he ta , . singular titles, and which descend 
not to his of line, but of conquest. This distine- 
tion obtains only where two or more brothers or un- 
des, or their issue are next in succession ; in which 
case the immediate younger brother, as heir of line, 
proper heritage, because that descends; 
quest ascends to the immediate elder 
place in female succession, which 
ually among the heirs-portioners. 
was the youngest brother, the im- 
mediate elder brother, whether of the same or of a for- 
is heir both of line and of conquest. An 
estate, disponed. by a father to his eldest son, is not 
in the son's person, but heritage ; because the 
have succeeded to it though there had been 
disposition. The heir of uest succeeds to all 
affecting land awhich require seisin to perfect 
mently to dispositions or heritable 
they should not be actually followed by 
teinds go to the heir of line, because 
a burden on the fruits, not on the lan 
under conquest, because bs 
rights without seisin ; nor nal bonds 
excluding executors, for the reason 
mentioned, because they are heritable, not ex 
ra, but by the force of destination ; and there- 
heir is understood in the destination, who is 
in the most sense. 
The heir of line is entitled to the succession, not 
rly heritable, but to that sort of 
hip, which is the best of certain 
kinds, 1474. c. 54. This doctrine has been probably 
introduced that the heir might not have a house and 
estate to succeed to, quite dismantled by the executor. 
8. As to succession by destination, no proprietor can 
settle any heritable estate in the pi form of a testa- 
ment, not even bonds secluding executors, though 
these are not heritable ex sua nalura. But where a 
testament is in part drawn up in the style of a deed 
inter vivos, such part of it may contain a settlement of 
heritage, though executors should be named in the tes- 
All tire by destination may Properly enough be 
called, by a general name, heirs of tailzie, from tailler 
because the lineal succession is cut off in their 
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fxyour ; but they are usually distinguished into heirs 
of tailzie and of provision. The appellation of tailzie, 
or entail, is chiefly used in the case of a land-estate, 


which is settled on a long series of heirs, substituted 
another ; whereas heirs pointed out in con- 
ts of marriage, or in bonds containing clauses of 
substitution, are more commonly called heirs of provi- 
sion. The person first called in the tailzie is the insti- 
tute, the rest the heirs of tailzie, or the substitutes. 

10. Heirs of provision are those who succeed to any 
subject, in virtue of a provision in the investiture or 


seen Tie ve Revel repre am 
‘destination ; for a marriage, 
because their i 
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contract, cannot be disappointed of them by an Law 
tuitous deed of the father 3 and they may ven lana of Scotland, 
his cautioner to ineumbrances, or to make good “~~” 
their provisions in the event of his death. : 

11. An heir is, in the judgment of law, eadem per- All heirs 
sona cum defuncto, and so represents the deceased uni- Tepresent 
versally, not only in his rights, but in his debts. In the deceas- 
tis Seat'view; sha ieenid! to-be.heiniaatiod  Hetthioee: —— 
cond passive. From this general rule are excepted cep; heir, 
heirs substituted in a special bond; and even substitutes ated 
in a disposition omnium bonorum, to take effect at the in a bond, 
granter’s death ; for such substitutes are considered as oF heirs of 
singular successors, and their right as an universal le- Provision. 
gacy, which does not subject the legatee ultra valorem. 

But heirs male or of tailzie, though their right be li- 
mited to — subjects, are nevertheless liable, not 
merely to the extent of the subject entailed or provided, . 
but in solidum, because suelrrights are designed to car- 
ry an universal character, and so infer an universal 
representation of the granter. P 

12. Before an heir can have an active title to his an- Service of: 
cestor’s rights, he must be entered by service and retour. heirs. 

The service of heirs is either general or ial. A ge- General 
neral service vests the heir in the right of all heritable service. 
subjects, which either do not require seisin, as rever- 

sions, bonds secluding executors, heirship moveables, 

&c. or which have not been perfected by seisin in the 
person of the ancestor, as dispositions, heritable bonds, 

&e. ; but it can carry no right clothed with infeftment, 

not even the personal obligation contained in a right of 
annualrent on which seisin had followed, so as to be a 


title to demand ent from the debtor. A ial Special serz 
service, followed by seisin, vests the heir in the right ‘'°* 
of the ial subjects in which the ancestor died infeft: 


Allservices proceed on brieves issuing from thechancery, How ser- 
and the judge to whom they are directed is required to 7°") P!- 
try the matter by an inquest of fifteen sworn men. —T 

13. Practice ‘be introduced an anomalous sort of Entry by 
entry, without the interposition of an inquest, by the Precept of 
sole consent of the superior, who, if he be satisfied that “7” eo" 
the person applying to him is thenext heir, grantshim ““*- 
a precept (called of clare constat, from the first words 

its recital,) commanding his bailie to infeft him in 
the subjects that belonged to his ancestor. These pre- 
cepts are, no doubt, effectual against the superior who - 
grants them and his heirs; and they may, when follow- 
ed by seisin, afford a title of prescription. But, as no 
person can be declared an heir by private authority, 
they cannot bar the true heir from entering after twenty 
years, as a legal entry would have done, Of the same by hasp and’ 
nature is the entry by and staple, commonly used staple. 
in burgage tenements of houses, of which the bailie, 
without calling an inquest, cognosces or declares a per~ 
son heir upon evidence brought before himself ; and, at 
the samé time, infefts him in the subject by the symbol 
of the and staple of the door. ; 

14. An heir, by immixing with his ancestor's estate Passive ti: 
without entry, subjects himself to his debts as if he tles in hes 
had entered; or, in our law phrase, incurs a passive "itage- 
title. 

15. Our law, from its jealousy of the weakness of Right ofre- - 


mankind while under sickness, and of the importu- Sevuinel ae 
nity of friends in that conjuncture, has declared that all "Pele 


deeds affecting heritage, if they be ted by a per- 
son on deathbed, (@. e. after pet Bind that sickness 
which ends in death,) to the damage of the heir, are 
ineffectual. And the privilege of setting aside deeds ex 
capiie lecti, is competent to all heirs, not to heirs of line 
only, but of conquest, tailzie, or provision ; and pot only, 


competent 
to every 
sort of heir. - 
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to the immediate but to remote heirs, as soon as the sue- 
opens to them, though the déed in’ dispute 
should not appear hurtful to the immediate heir of the 
granter. But where it is consented -to, or ratified by 
the immediate heir, it is secured against all challenge 
even from the-remoter ; for such consent has the ef- 
fect of a fictio brevis manus, the dying person being 
considered as disponing to the heir, ‘and he to the 
stranger in whose favour the deed was really granted. 


Law 
of Scotland, cession 


—— 


Trrie XI. Of Succession in Moveable Rights. 


Rules of 1. In the succession of moveable rights, it is an uni- 
moveable versal rule that the next in degree to.the deceased (or 
succession next of kin) succeeds to the whole;.and if there are 
bylaw. two or more equally néar, all of them succeed by equal 
arts, without that prerogative which takes place in 

- heritage, of the eldest son over-the younger, or males 

over females. Neither does the-right of representation 

already explained, obtain -in the succession of move- 

ables, except in the single.case of a competition between 

the full blood and the half blood; for a niece by the 

full blood will be preferred before a brother by the half 

blood, though she is by one-degree more remote from 

the deceased than her uncle. Where the estate of a 

person deceased ‘consists partly of heritage and partly 

of moveables, the heir in the heritage has no right to 

the moveables if there are others as near in degree to 

€ollation by the deceased as himself. But where the heir in such 
he heir. case finds it his interest to renounce his exclusive claim 
to the heritage, and betake himself to his right as one 

of the next of kin, he may collate or communicate the 

heritage with the others, who, in their turn, must col- 

. late the moveables with him, so that the whole is thrown 
into one mass, and divided equally among all of them. 
This doctrine holds, not only in the line of descend- 
ants, but of collaterals ; for it was introduced that the 

‘heir might in no case fare worse than the other next of 
kin. 

2. One may settle his moveable estate upon whom he 
pleases, excluding the legal successor by a testament ; 
which is a written declaration of what a person wills to 
be done with his estate after his death. No testamen- 

‘Testament. tary deed is effectual till the death of the testator, who 
nay therefore revoke it at pleasure or make.a new one, 
by which the first loses its force ; and hence testaments 
are called last or latter wills.. Testaments, in their strict 

Executors. acceptation, must contain a nomination of executors, i.e. 
of persons appointed to administer the succession ac- 
cording .te the will of the deceased. 


Succession 
“in move- 
ables by 
destination. 


Legacy. 3. A legacy isa donation by the deceased, to be paid 
by the executor to the legatce. It may be granted 
either in the testament or in a separate writing. Le- 
gacies are not due till the granter’s death ; and conse- 
quently they can transmit no right to the executors 
eS the legatee in the event that the granter survives 
him. 

Who ean 4. Minors after puberty can test without their cura- 

test. tors ; wives without their husbands ; and persons in- 
terdicted without their interdictors; but bastards can- 
‘Not test, except in the cases afterwards mentioned. 

Division of 5, If'a person deceased leaves a widow, but no child, 

-@ testament his testament, or in other words the goods in commu- 

incase of nian, divide in two; half the widow, th 

a widow or ly 3 -one goes to the widow, the 

children; 


other is the dead’s part, i. e. the absolute property of the 
deceased on which he eould have tested, pi which fall 
to his next of kin if he died intestate. Where he leaves 
children, one or more, but no widow, the children get 
one half as their legitim ; the other is the dead’s 
part, which falls also to the children if the father has not 
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tested upon it. If he leaves both widow and children, Law — 
the division is tripartite ; the wife takes, one-third by of Scotland, 
herself ; another falls as legitim to the children, equely ve 
among them, or even to an only child, thoughthe should 

succeed to the heritage ; the remaining third is the 
dead’spart, Where the wife predeceases without child-in case of 
ren, one half is retained by the husband, the-ether falls the wife’s 
to her next of kin. Where she leaves children, the di- predecease. 
vision ought also to be bipartite by the common rules 

of society, since no legitim is truly due on a mother’s 

death; yet it is in practice tripartite ; two-thirds re« 

main with the surviving father, as if one-third were 

due to him proprio nomine, and another as admini- 

strator of the legitim for his children; the remaining _ 

third being the wife’s share, goes to her children, 

whether of that or any former marriage; for they are 

all equally her next of kin. i 

6. For preserving an equality among all the children Collation _ 
who continue entitled to the legitim, we have adopted ®™ong i 
the Roman doctrine of collatio bonorum ; wheney the Piideat 
child who has got a provision from his father is oblige 
to collate it with the others, and impute it towards hi 
own share of the legitim ; but if, from the deed of pro« 
vision, the father shall appear to have intended it as a 
precipuum to the child, collation is excluded. A child ¥ 
is not bound to collate an heritable subject provided to 
him, because the legitim is not impaired by such provi- 
sion. 

7. As an heir in heritage must complete his titles by Confirmay 
entry, so an executor is not vested in the right of the tn. 
moveable estate of the deceased without confirmation ; 
which therefore is called by some lawyers, though im« 
properly, the additio hereditatis in mobilibus. Confire 
mation is a sentence of the commissary or bishop’s court, 
empowering an executor, one or more, upon soos 
inventory of the moveables pertaining to the d 8 
to recover, possess, and administer them, either in be- 
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-half of themselves or of others interested therein. : 


8. The legitim and relict’s share, because they are Legitim and 
rights arising ex lege, in consequence of the commu- telict’s part 
nion of goods, and of the natural obligation upon fathers “27smit 
to give a certain portion of their estate to their issue, confirma. 
operate ipso jure ane the father’s death in favour of tion; ' 
the relict and children; and consequently pass from ‘ 
them, though they should die before confirmation, to H 
their next of kin: Whereas the dead’s part, which falls but not the 
to the children or other next of kin in the way of suc- dead’s part. 
cession, remains, if they should die before confirming, 
in bonis of the first deceased ; and so does not descend 
to their next of kin, but may be confirmed by the per- 
sen who, at the time of confirmation, is the next of kin 
to the first deceased. Special assignations, though § iy 
neither intimated nor made public during the life of the signatios 
granter, carry to the assignee the full right of the sub- ties ned 
jects assigned, without confirmation; and so also spe- not be COM 
cial legacies, as being also really assignations. - firmed. 

9. The only passive title in moveables is vitious in- Passive _ 
tromission, which may be defined an unwarrantable in- title of vi- _ 
termeddling with the moveable estate of a person de- cieclon tall 
ceased without the order of law. This is not confined ¥ 
as the passive titles in heritage are, to the persons in- against 
terested in the succession, but strikes against all intro- whom it 
mitters ; because even strangers, when attending on *ttikes. . a 
dying persons, have frequent opportunities of inter- 
eee with moveables, which are more easily ab- prom what 
stracted than heritage. ‘The bare intermeddling infers act in 
this passive title, though the thing intermeddled with 
should not be applied to any use by the intromitter. 
Where an executor EE intermeddles with more 
than he has confirmed, he incurs a passive title; fraud 
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aw _ being in the conmmon case |, from his not giv- 
p mae erento met subjects intermeddled with. 
itious intromission is presumed, by Act S. 23, Feb. 
jm. 1692, in the special case where the repositories of a 
dying are not sealed up as soon as he becomes 
gly by his nearest relations ; or, if he 
dies in his own, they must be sealed by the 
and the keys delivered to the 

om pe al to be kept by him for the benefit of all 


> 
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; at act But vitious intromission is excluded 
Z any probable title, or by any circumstance that takes 
= othe umption of fraud. 


p- 10. Where a vassal dies without leaving any heir 
who can prove the remotest propinquity to him, it is 
not the superior as the old law stood, but the king, who 
succeeds as last heir, both in the heritable and move- 
eisno able estate of the deceased, in consequence of the rule, 

the quod nullius est, cedit domino regi. 
_ 11. A bastard can have no oa heirs, except those 
heritable Of his own body ; since there is no succession but by 
ged move- the father, and a bastard has no certain father. The 

“able ete. king therefpre succeeds to him, failing his lawful issue, 

“King suc. 2 last heir. Though the bastard as absolute proprie- 

teedeas tor of his own estate, can dispose of his heritage in 
opard Ae- liege poustie, (that is, exempt from the disease of which 
tobe he afterwards dies,) and of his moveables by any deed 
tends; inter vivos ; yet he is disabled, ex defectu natalium, from 
who cannot bequeathing by testament without letters of legitima- 
ie witout tion from the soverei If the bastard has lawful 
nae children he may test without such letters, and name tu- 

B tors and curators to his issue; for in such case, the king 

can have no interest to object, the bastard’s children 

being his lawful heirs. 
12. A bastard is not only excluded, 1. From his fa- 
w knows no father who is 
aang of and, 2. From all heritable 
father or mother, because 
lawful heir by the inquest in 
ief; but, also, 3. From the moveable 
succession of his mother; for the mother be 
known, the bastard is not her lawful child, and legiti- 

o¢ macy is implied in all succession deferred by law. A 


oa of 


the succession by an entail or testament. son ape 
ean- from their ae to a foreign prince, incapable 
succeeding in feudal rights, though not in moveables, 
their disabilities on taking the oath of abjuration, and 
making the: declaration prescribed by 83. Geo. III. 
BOOK III. 


Or Actions. 


the judge competent, for the retaining or recovering of a 
Ma "The supreme power, which has the right of enact- 


ing laws, falls naturally to have the right of erecting 


tain of jaris- Courts and appointing judges, who may apply these 
| diction. = laws to ie cases. But in Scotland, this right 


has been from our earliest times intrusted with the 
crown, as having the executive power of the state, In 
VOL. X11. PART It. 
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our supreme courts of session and exchequer, not only —_Law 
process but execution of diligence runs in the name ef of Scotland. 
the sovereign, notwithstanding which these courts have 

a proper jurisdiction, seeing all their necessary writs, 

both of process and execution, issue under their own 
direction. 

3. Jurisdiction is a power conferred upon a judge or Jurisdic- 
magistrate, to take cognizance of and decide causes acs tion, what. 
cording to law, and to carry his sentences into execu 
tion. That tract of ground or district within which a 
judge has the right of jurisdiction, is called his-territo- 
ry ; and every act of jurisdiction exercised by a judge 
beyond his territory, either by pronouncing sentence, 
or carrying it into execution, is null. 

4. All judges must at their admission swear, 1. The Oaths to be 
oath of allegiance, and subscribe the assurance, 1693, taken by 
e.6—2, The oath of abjuration was first imposed 6 13dBes. 
An. c. 14, and has been since continued by several 
British statutes. Lastly, The oath de jideli adminis« 
tratione. 

5, By the treaty of union 1707, c. 7, art. 3, the par- British par- 
liaments of Scotland and England are united into one liament, 
parliament of Great Britain. From this period, the Bri- court of last 
tish House of Peers, as coming in. place of the Scots '™ 
parliament, is become our court of the last resort, to 
— appeals lie from the supreme courts of Scot« 


6. The Court of Session, or college of justice, the Court of 
supreme civil tribunal of Scotland, was originally form- Session su- 
ed in the reign of James V. but has since undergone Preme civil 


several important changes. It at present consists of “unl 


fifteen judges, who are vested with an universal civil 
jurisdiction, and who are distinguished into three clas- 

ses; one principally occupied in the preparation of Distributed 
causes, the Outer-House judges ; and two others into Outer 
for the final determination of them, called the First and #°s* 
Second Divisions. Though the jurisdiction of the ses- and first and 
sion be properly limited to civil causes, the judges have second di- 
always sustained themselves as competent to the crime “"* 

of falsehood, either from its necessary connection with Its criminal 
civil right, or perhaps because the summary a jurisdiction 
ings of the court of justiciary were not well adapted to > cer 
the tedious proofs Lente 'y brought in ree 

when pursued in the indirect manner. This court, Its a 
besides its original jurisdiction, has a power of review ap ooag, 
over inferior courts, by the processes o advocation, sus- by process 
pension, and reduction. _ , of review. 

7. Five lords of session, as commissioners of justici- Susticlary 
ary, the justice-general, and justice-clerk, form the jus- court, su- 
liciary court, or supreme criminal court of Scotland. preme cri- 
The justice-general, if present, is president of the court, minalcourt. 
and in his absence the justice-clerk. By the late jurisdic- 
tion act, 20 Geo. LI. circuit courts are to be held twice Cireuit 
in the year in place of once as formerly, with a power courts, 
to his majesty to add to, or alter the places or districts 
at which these courts are to be held, and to appoint their 
times of meeting. One judge may by this statute, pro- 
ceed to business in the absence of his colleague. 

8. The Scots court of exchequer, as the king’s cham Court of ex- 
berlain court, judged im all questions of the revenue, chequer. 
By 6 An. c. 26, (passed in pursuance of 1707, c. 7, art. 

19,) that court is abolished, and a new court erected, 
consisting of the lord high treasurer of Great Britain, 
and a chief baron, with four other barons of exchequer. 
This court has a privative jurisdiction conferred upon 
it as to the duties of customs, excise, or other revenues 
appertaining to the king or prince of Scotland, and as 
to all honours and estates that may accrue to the crowns 
in which matters they are . judge by the forms of pro- 
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ceeding used in the English court of exchequer, under 


of Scotland. the following limitations; that no debt due to the 


Court of 
Admiralty, 


Commissa- 
ry Court. 


Sheriff 
Court, 


Justice of 
Peace 
Court. 


Borough 
Court. 


crown shall affect the debtor's real estate in any other 
manner than such estate may be affected by the laws of 
Scotland, and that the validity of the crown’s titles to 
any honours or lands shall continue to be tried by the 
court of session. cy 

9. The high admiral is declared the king’s justice- 
general upon the seas, on fresh water within the flood- 
mark, and in all harbours and creeks. His civil juris« 
diction extends to al] maritime causes, and so compre- 
hends questions of charter-parties, freights, salvages, 
bottomries, &c. He exercises his supreme jurisdiction 
by a delegate, the judge of the high court of admiral. 
ty; and ‘he may also name inferior deputies, whose ju- 
risdiction is limited to particular districts, and whose 
sentences are subject to the review of the high court. 
The admiral has acquired by usdge a jurisdiction in 
mercantile causes, even wheré» they are not strictly 
maritime, cumulative with that of the judge ordinary. 

10. At the Reformation, all Episcopal jurisdiction, 
exercised under the authority of the bishop of Rome, 
was abolished by an act 1560, ratified by 1567, ¢. 2. 
As the course of justice in consistorial causes was theres 
by stopped, queen Mary, besides naming a commissa- 

for every diocese, did by a special grant mentioned 
in Books S, 1, March 1563—4, establish a new commis- 
sary court at Edinburgh, consisting of four judges or 
commissaries, which grant is ratified by an unprinted 
act, 1592, c. 25. This court is vested with a double 
jurisdiction ; one diocesan, which is exercised in the 
special territory contained in the grant, viz, the coun. 
ties of Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, Peebles, 
and a part of Stirlingshire ; and another universal, by 
which the judges confirm the testaments of all who die 
in foreign parts, and may reduce the decrees of all in- 
ferior commissaries, provided the reduction be pursued 
within a year after the decree. They have an ‘exclu- 
sive power of judging in declarators of marriage, and of 
the nullity of marriage, in actions of divorce and of non- 
adherence, of adultery, bastardy, &c. because all these 
matters are still considered properly consistorial, 

11. Sheriff is the judge ordinary constituted by the 
crown over a parti division or county. He judges 
in all actions upon contracts, or other personal pee 
tions, to the greatest extent, and indeed in most other 
actions. His criminal jurisdiction extends to certain 
capital crimes, as theft, and even murder, though it be 
one of the pleas of the crown; and he is competent to 
most questions of public police, and has a cumulative 
jurisdiction with justices of the peace in all riots and 
breaches of the peace. He has also a cumulative ju- 
risdiction with magistrates within borough. 

12. Justices of the peace are magistrates named by 
the sovereign over the several counties of the king- 
dom, for the special purpose of preserving the public 


ce. 
13. A borough is a body corporate, made up of the 
inhabitants of a certain tract of ground erected by the 
sovereign, with jurisdiction annexed to it. Boroughs 
are erected, either to be holden of the sovereign him- 
self, which is the general case of royal boroughs, or of 
the superior of the lands erected, as boroughs of rega- 
lity and barony. Bailies of boroughs have jurisdiction 
in matters of debt, services, and questions of posses- 
sion me the inhabitants. Their Seep jurisdic- 
tion extends to petty riots ; and ial statute, to 
reckless (not tntendle d) fiecraisiay alta : 
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- 14. To constitute a baron in the strict law sense, his - 
lands must have been erected, or at least. confirmed by 9 Seot 
the king in liberam baronidm ; and such. baron had Goure™ 
a certain jurisdiction, both civil and criminafy which is Baron, 
now greatly abridged. _ His civil jurisdiction is reduced - ® 
to the power of recovering from his vassals and tenants 
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named by himself—We now proceed with actions, pros ‘ 


16. Actions are either real or 
tion is that which arises from a right in the thing itself, 
and which therefore may be directed against all pos- 
sessors of that thing. Thus am action for the recovery. 
even of a moveable subject, when founded on a jus in 
re, is, in the proper acceptation, real; but real actions 
are in vulgar speech confined to such as are directed 
against heritable subjects. A personal action is found-. 
ed only on an obligation undertaken for the perform. . 
ance of some fact, or the delivery of some subject ; 
and therefore can be carried on against no other than: 
the person obliged or his heirs.’ Both rights are in~ 
cluded in an infeftment of annualrent, which contains 
not only a personal obligation on the granter to pay, 
but aright of hypothec on the subject itself ; and there« 
fore the creditor can either sue the granter or his re« 
presentatives in a personal action; or he may, for his. 
payment, insist in a real action of poinding the ground 4 
against the possessors. of the subject affected, though t 
they should not represent the granter. - Poinding of the p... ding 
ground, though it be ae a diligence or an execu opie ° 
tion, is generally considered by lawyers as a species of ground. 
real action ; and is so called to distinguish it from per- ri 
sonal poinding, which is founded merely on an obliga. k 
tion to pay. heey debitum fundi, whether legal or con - ¢ 
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ventional, is a foundation for this action. It is com 
tent to all creditors in debts which make a real burden 
on lands ; and is directed against the goods that are 
found on the lands bardeben | even though the original 
debtor should be divested of the property in favour of a. 
singular successor. ; —- 
17. Actions are either ordinary or recissory. All ac- Actions ei- 4| 


tions are, in the sense of this division, ordinary, which ther ordir 
are not recissory. Recissory actions are divided, 1. Into pas ” 
actions of proper improbation. 2. Actions of reduction. “* 
improbation. 3. Actions of simple reductions. ‘Pro« 

per improbations, which are brought for declaring writ- 

ings false or forged, are treated of in Book IV. — 

Reduction improbation is an action, whereby a person Reduction. 
who may be hurt or affected by a writing, insists for improba- :— 
producing or exhibiting it in court, in order to have it 
set aside, or its effect ascertained, under the certifica~ 
tion that the writing, if not produced, shall be declar- 
ed false and for This certification is a fiction of 
law, introduced that the uction. of writings may 
be the more effectually forced, and therefore it operates 
only in favour of the pursuer; so that the writing, - 


declared false, continues in full strength in all 
i In an action of simple 
certification is only temporary, declar- 


against the pursuer himself. 
8. Actions also, both by the Roman law and 
ours, divided into rei persecutoria and penales. 
the first, the pursuer insists barely to recover what 
trimonio ¢jus abest, the subject that is his, or the 
that is due to him ; and this includes ‘the sus 
, damnum et interesse; for one 
is as truly a sufferer in his 
— e subject itself. In penal 
actions, which always arise ex delicto, something is al- 


19. Actions of spuilsie, ejection, and intrusion, are 
penal. An action of spuilzie is competent to one dis- 
—s of a subject violently, or without or- 

w, against the person dispossessing, not onl 
for being restored to the dich of the subject if ex- 
tant, or for the value if it be destroyed, but also for 


. law, is into petitory, posse , and declaratory. Pe- 
a celal ae those wie something is deititied 
from the defender, in-consequence of a right of pro- 
perty or of credit in the pursuer. Thus actions for res- 
titation of moveables, actions of poinding, of forth- 
coming, and indeed all personal actions, upon contracts 
; OF quasi-contracts, are petitory.. Possessory actions are 

those which are founda either upon an ra a 
_ a& spuilzies, or upon possession joined with another 
p title, as removings ; and they ca omer Raby either for 
’ getting into possession, for holding it, or for recovering 
’ it ; analagous to the interdicts of the Roman law, quo- 
rum bonorum, uti possidetis, and unde vi. A declaratory 
action is that in which some right is craved to be de- 
clared in 


be paid or performed by the defender ; su 
rators of marriage, of irritancy, of expiry of the legal, 
reversion, actions competent to superiors or their do- 
natories for declaring casualties incurred by vassals, 
&e. Under this class may be also comprehended rescis- 
actions, which, wi t any conclusion 
against the defender, tend simply to set aside the rights 
pebttern 1 libelled ; in consequence of which a con- 
trary right or imm 
tion for proving the tenor, whereby a writing which 
is destroyed or ‘missing is endeavoured to be revived, 
is in effect were og i The action of put or mul- 
tiplepoinding be also reckoned declaratory. It is 
competent to a debhoe who is distressed, or threatened 
with distress, by two or more persons claiming right to 
and who therefore brings the several claim- 


securel 
to him howd right shall be found preferal a ~ 
. Actions 
the chancery, directed to the justiciary or judge- 


brievess verdict judgment was And to this day 
eindia Cetsin takaven as of inquest, terce, idiotry, 


the institution 


of the of justice, i into our law in 
the place of, A summons, when applied to ac- 


tions pursued before the session, isa writ in the king’s 
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favour of the pursuer, but permet, songs 8, 
as 


unity arises to the pursuer. An ac- 
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name, issuing from his signet upon the pursuer’s com- _ Law 
plaint, authorising messengers aK cite the defender to of Scotland. 
appear before the court and make his defences. The , ok 
libel or declaration setting forth the ground of action, jie must 
must be filled up in the summons before execution. be engross- 
_ 23. Defences are pleas offered by a defender for elid- ed before 
ing an action. They are either dilatory, which do not execution. 
enter into the cause itself, and so can only procure an, Defences, 
absolvitor from the lis pendens ; or peremptory, which. 

entirely cut off the pursuer’s right of action. 

24. A cause after the parties had litigated it before-Litiscon- 
the judge, was said by the Romans to be /itiscontested. testation- 
By Litiscontestation a judicial contract is understood to 

be entered into.by the litigants, by which the action is. 
perpetuated against heirs, even when it arises ex deli:« 

to. By our law, litiscontestation is not formed till-an 

act m, extracted, admitting the libel or defences to 

proof. gay 

25. All allegations. b ies to a suit must be sup- Probation. 
ported by proper proof, AE is either by -writ- “ 
ing, by the party’s own oath, or by witnesses. In the 
case of allegations, which may be proved by either of 
the three ways, a proof is said to be admitted prout de 
jure; because in such case all the legal methods of 
probation are competent to the party.. If the proof he 
brings by writing be lame, he may have recourse either 
to witnesses, or to his adversary’s oath; but if; he 
should first take himself to the proof by oath, he cannot 
thereafter use any other probation. 

26. As obligations or deeds, signed by the party By writ 
himself, or his ancestors or authors; must be, of all ing; 
evidence, the least liable to exception; therefore, every 
debt or allegation may be proved by proper evidence in 
writing. 

27. Regularly, no person’s right can be proved ‘by by oath of 
his own oath, nor taken away by that of his adversary; party on 
because these are the bare averments of parties in their ‘ferences 
own favour. But where the matter at issue is:referred 
by one of the ies to the oath of the other, such oath, 
though made in favour. of the deponent himself, .is des 
cisive of the point. The party to whom reference is 
made, in place of ing oath, sometimes defers the 
point back to his adversary ; but this is not indulged, . 
unless it shall appear, from the circumstances of the ease, 
that he himself cannot depose in the matter referred to . 
him with distinctness. 

28. The law of Scotland rejects the testimony of by witness 
witnesses, 1, In payments of any sum above L.100 es 
Scots, all which must be proved either scripto vel jura- 
mento. 2. In all gratuitous promises, which, though In what 
for the smallest trifle, cannot be proved by witnesses. cases proof 
3. In all contracts, where writing is either essential >Y witness- 
to their constitution, or where it is usually adhibited, as (ood; 
in the borrowing of money, And it is a general rule, ‘ 
subject to the restrictions about to be mentioned, that ; 
no debt or right once constituted by writing can be 
taken away by witnesses. On the other part, pene in what 
tion by witnesses is admitted to the extent of L. 100 admitted. 


_ Scots in payments, non-cupative legacies, and verbal 


agreements which contain’ mutual obligations. And 
it is received to the highest extent, 1. In all bargains, 
which have known engegements naturally arising from 
them, concerning moveable goods. 2. In facts pers 
formed in satisfaction even of a written obligation, 
where such obligation binds the party precisely.to the 
performance of them, 3. In facts which with diffie 
culty admit of a ey. writing, even though the ef- 
fect of such, crea should be the extinction of a written 
obligation, especially if the facts import fraud or vio- 
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lence. Thus a bond is reducible ex dolo, on a proof b 
witnesses. Lastly, All intromission by a creditor with 
the rents of his debtor's estate payable in grain, may 
be proved by witnesses. 

29. No person whose near relation to another bars 
him from being a judge in the cause, can be admitted 
as a witness for him, but he may against him. For- 
merly domestic servants and moveable tenants, i. e. te- 
nants who have no written tacks, were disallowed, from 
the presumed influence of their masters and landlords 
over them; but now our practice admits them. The 
testimony of infamous persons is rejected, ¢. e. persons 
who have been guilty of crimes that the law decieas 
infer infamy, or who have been declared infamous 
by the sentence of a judge. Pupils are inhabile wit- 
nesses, being in the judgment of law incapable of the 
impression of an oath. The testimony of women was 
formerly received with reluctance, but it is now as ad- 
missible as that of men, except in the single case of 
acting as instrumentary witnesses. 

80. Decrees of the court of session are either in foro 
contradictorio, where both parties have litigated the 
cause, or in absence of the defender. Decrees of the ses- 
sion in foro cannot in the general case be again brought 
under the review of the court, either on points which 
the parties neglected to plead before sentence, (which 
we call competent and omitted,) or upon points plead- 
ed and found insufficient, (proponed and repelled.) 
But decrees, though in foro, are reversible by the court, 
where either they labour under essential nullities, e. 
where they are ultra petita, or not conformable to their 
grounds and warrants, or founded in an error in calcu- 
lo, &c. or where the party against whom the decree is 
obtained, has thereafter recovered evidence sufficient to 
overturn it, of which he knew not before. 

31. The sentences of inferior courts may be review= 
ed by the court of session before decree, by advocation, 
and after decree by suspension or reduction; which 
last are also the methods of calling in question such de- 
crees of the session itself as can again be brought under 
the review of the court. 

. 82. Reduction is the proper remedy, either where the 
decree has already maiend full execution by payment, 
or where it ordains nothing to be paid or performed, 
but simply declares a right in favour of the pursuer. 
Suspension is that form of law by which the effect of a 
sentence-condemnatory that has not yet received exe- 
cution, is stayed or postponed till the cause be again 
considered. If the reasons of suspension be repelled, 
the court find the letters of diligence orderly proceeded, 
a. e. regularly carried on; and they ordain them to be 
put to farther execution. 

33. An appeal lies in the last resort to the House of 
Lords; and by an order of that house, 24th March 
1725, no appeal is to be received by them from senten- 
ces of the session, after five years from extracting the 
sentence, unless the person entitled to such an appeal 
be minor, clothed with a husband, non compos mentis, 
imprisoned, or out of the kingdom. 

_ 34, Decrees are carried into execution by diligence, 
either against the person, or against the estate of the 
debtor. The first step of personal execution is by let- 
ters of horning, which are granted by warrant of the 
court of session, not only on their own decrees, but on 
those of magistrates of boroughs, sheriffs, admirals, and 
commissaries. If the debtor does not obey- the will of 
the letters of horning within the days of the charge, 
the charger, after denouncing him rebel, and register- 
ing the horning, may apply for letters of caption, which 
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contain a command not only to messengers, but to ma- 
of Scotland. 


gistrates to apprehend and imprison the debtor. 
85, Our law, from a consideration of compassion, ne 

allows insolvent debtors to apply for a release from jo ,5:ym, 

prison upon a cessio bonorum, i. e. upon their makin, 

over to their creditors all their estate, real and personal. 

This must be insisted for by way of action, to which 

all the creditors of the ere A ought to be made par- 


ties. A fraudulent pt is not allowed this privi- 
lege. & 
56. Decrees aré executed against the moveable estate ixecution 


of the debtor by arrestment or poinding, and against against 
his heritable estate by inhibition or adjudication, of all estate of - 
of which we have already spoken. Letters of poind. “¢>to™ 
ing as well as of horning, may be issued by warrant of 4 
the court of session on the decrees of inferior judges. 


BOOK IV. 


ae 


Or Crimes. 


1. By the law of Scotland no private party, except Who com- 
the person injured, or his next of kin, can accuse cri- petent to ” 
minally :, But the king’s advocate, who in this question prosecution 
represents the community, has a right to prosecute alt o ¢ 
crimes in vindictam publicam, though the party injured 
should refuse to concur. 

2. Those crimes that are in their consequences most Punish- 
hurtful to society, are punished capitally, or by death ; ment of — 
others escape with a less punishment, sometimes fix- crimes ci-_ 
ed by statute, and sometimes arbitrary, i. ¢. left to the ther capital 
discretion of the judge, who may exercise his jurisdic- , 
tion either by fine, imprisonment, ora corporal punish- oF arbittax 
ment. ‘Where the punishment is left by law to the dis- *¥ 
cretion of the judge, he can in no. case extend it to 
death; for where the law intends te punish capitally, 
it says so in express words, and leaves no liberty to the 
judge to modify. But where in any of our ancient 

ws the life of the offender is put in the mercy or will 
of the king, it is probable that the judge, in place of 
pronouncing sentence himself, left it to the dy 
who inflicted sometimes a capital, and sometimes a less } 

unishment on the person guilty, seeing to his . 

emerit. The single escheat of the criminal falls on Capital — 
conviction in all capital trials, though thesentenceshould [rt 10" 
not express it; for if the bare non-appearance in a cri- (cheat, 
minal prosecution draws this forfeiture after it, much * 
more ought the being convicted of a capital crime to : 
infer it. ; : 

$. Certain crimes are committed more immediately Crimes 
against God himself, others against the state, and a third against 
kind against particular persons. The chief crime in the ligions 
first class, cognizable by temporal courts, is blasphemy; Biasp! 
under whick may be included atheism. This crime 
consists in the denying or vilifying thé Deity by speech 
or writing. Blasphemers were punished capitally both 
by the Jewish law, Lev. xxiv. 16, and by the Roman. 

All who curse God, or any of the persons of the bless~ 
ed Trinity, are by our law, 1661,c. 21, to suffer.death, 
even for a single act; and those who deny him, if they 
persist in their denial. This act is ratified by 1695, c. 

11, which also makes the denial of 2 Providence, or of 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, criminal; and. 
punishable capitally for the third offence. : ; 

* 4, Some crimes against lhe state are levelled directly Crimes 
against the supreme power, and strike at the constitu- against 
tion itself; others discover such a contempt of law as *t#tes 48” 
tends to baffle authority, or slacken the reins of govern- 
ment. Treason; crimen majestatis, is that crime which 
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is aimed the palate of the state, and can be the delinquent’s office, and all the ivilegesthereto be- Law 
; ca red by those who are subjects of that state longing, 1594, c. 216. < - of Scotland. . 
either by or residence. It was high treason by _8. Deforcement is the opposition given; or resistance —Y—— 
the law of Scotland, to intend the king’s death, to lay made, to messengers or other alticets while they are em- Hang 
any restraint his person, or to entice any foreign ployed in executing the law, and is punishable with the 
power to invade his dominions, 1662, c. 2, and to rise confiscation of moveables. Deforcement of the officers 
m arms, maintain forts, or make treaties with foreign of the customs, eA achyea! a eee number of eight or 
upwards, was punished by transportation to America, 
for a term of years not exceeding seven, 6 Geo. I. c. 21. 
34. But now by 19. Geo. II. c. 34, armed persons to 
the number of three or more, assisting in the illegal 
92, « running, landing, and exporting of prohibited or un- 
or corns, 1528, c. 8, assassination, 1601, c. customed $, or any who shall resist, wound, or 
15. Treason was ae by death, and by forfei- maim any officer of the revenue in the execution of his 
to the king of the traitor’s estate, both real and Oren Shall aie death, nnd. fhe. contiacasn of move- 
a ~~ 
9. Breach of arrestment is a crime of the same na- Breach of 
ture with deforcement, as it imports a contempt of the arrestment. 
law and of the judges ; and it is subjected to the pains 
death of the traiter, and sentence condemnatory upon inflicted on deforcement, by 1581, c. 118, viz. an arbi- 
to the crown, 1540, c.69, trary corporal punishment, and the escheat of move- 
indeed agreeable to oof novum of the Ro- ables, with a preference to the creditor for his debt, and 
ps ; of law and the dictates pe Semis iriagt uagta bursts wees pee relay 
humanity. judge.—Under thi of crimes against good govern- Forestall- 
Soon after the -union of the two ki s in ment and polite, may be reckoned the fi ing of ing of mar- 
the in force in England, markets ; that is, the buying of goods intended for a kets. 

by 7 An. c. 21, both with tothe public market before they are carried there, which, for 
i ial, the the third criminal act, infers the escheat of moveables, Offences 
corruption of blood, and all the penalties and forfeitures 1592, c. 148 ; slaying salmon in forbidden time, 1503, against the 
consequent on it. By this act, the facts that inferred c. 27 ; offences against the acts for preserving the e ; game, 

im- destroying slodgiageacth in time of tillage, and Aen Planting, 
ply capital erimes.—For what this crime consists in, for ot houghing horses or cows in time of harvest, 1587, c. . 
the form of trial, &c. we refer to the preceding article 82; and ing or spoiling growing timber, 1698, 
on the Law of Ei B. iv. sect. vi. ce. 16.—1 Geo. I. st. 2, ¢. 48. 

6. The crime of sedition consists in the raising com- _10. Crimes against particular persons may be direct- Crimes 
motions or disturbances in the state. Itis either verbal ed, either against life, limb, liberty, chastity, goods, or against 
or real. Verbal sedition, or leasing-making, is inferred reputation. Murder is the wilful taking away of a per- Particular. 
from the uttering of words tending to create discord son’s life without a necessary cause. e distinction Persons 5 4S 
between the king and his people. It was formerly pu- which obtained in our ancient law between slaughter Murder. 
nished by death and the forfeiture of goods, but now premeditated, or upon forethought felony, and that 
heer nigh y signage wo bendy ang mua da men which was committed on a sud , or chaud mella, 

judge. Real sedition is generally com- indulging to the last the privilege of girth and sanc- 
maitted by convocating any considerable num- vend? st. Rob. II. c. 9.—1555, c. 31, was taken off by 
ber of 1661, c. 22, (copied after 1649, c. 19,) which su 
homicide to be a capital crime, without any such dis- 
tinction. Casual homicide, where the actor is in some Casual Ko- 
the confiscation of their degree blameable, and homicide in self-defence, where micide, 
are to be at the king’s will. For the just bounds of defence have been exceeded, are pu- 444 in seif- 
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enting rebellious riots and tumults, it is enacted, 1 _nished arbitrarily by this act ; but the slaughter of night defence. 
Geo. I. st. 2. c. 5, that if any persons to the number of thieves, house-breakers, assistants in masterful depre- 
twelve shal) assemble, and required by a magis- dations, or rebels denounced for capital crimes, may be 


trate or con- committed with impunity. The crime of demembra- pemem- 
tinue for an hour after such command, the ion, or the cutting off of a member, is joined with that bration. 
persons ing shall suffer death, and the confisca- of murder, in 1491, c. 28 ; but in practice, its punish- 
tion of ment has been restricted to ghey of rth ic 
° , or through corruption, use and an assythment or indemnification to the : or 
th auth as a cover to injustice or oppression, are Mutilation, or the disabling of a member, is sasdiades Mutilation. 
i ith the loss of honour, and dignity, the discretion of the judge. ; is 
540, c. 104. Under this head may be classed the/t- 11. Self-murder is as ighly criminal as the killing Self-mur- 
bote, (from bote, compensation,) which is the taking a our neighbour ; and for this reason, our law has, con- der. 
ion in money or froma thief to exempt trary to the rule crimina morte exlinguuntur, allowed a 
i connive at his escape from proof of the crime after the offender’s death, that his 
rj of this crime, single escheat might fall to the king or his ctl 
i pe And by a faery dom tri) sauces mh incag a apa 
posterior statute, 1515, c. 2, even a private person who justiciary, e session; because it is only intende 
' rae ah tI thief. The buy- od chiles effectum, for.proving and declaring. the self- 
ing of disputed claims, concerning which there is a murder; and the next of Kin to the deceased must be 
pending process, by any j or member either of the made a to it. i 
i Loney is punished by the loss of 12. The panishment of parricide, or of the murder -Parriciae. 
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of a parent, is not confined by our law to the criminal 


himself. All his posterity in the right line are declared 


incapable of inheriting, and the succession develves on 
the next collateral heir, 1594, c. 220. Even the curs- 
ing or beating of a parent infers death, if the person 
guilty be above sixteen years, and an arbitrary. punish- 
ment if he be under it, 1661, ¢. 2. A presumplive or 
statutory murder was constituted by 1690, c. 21, by 
which any woman who should conceal her pregnancy 
during its whole course, and should ‘not call for or make 
use of help.in the birth was reputed the murderer, if 
the child was found dead, or was missing. This act 
was intended to discourage the unnatural practice, 
which yet continues too frequent, of women making 
away with their children be mn in fornication, to 
avoid church censures.. It is however now repealed by 
49 Geo. III. ¢. 14, which enacts that the ci‘cumstances 


‘mentioned in the act 1690, shall, infér the punishment 


‘Duelling. 


- ment and-es 


Haim- 
Sucken, 


Battery 
pendente 
tite. 


Wrongous 
imprison- 
‘ment. 


son in his own 


-of imprisonment only, for a space not exceeding two 
years. . 

13. Duelling is the'crime of fighting in single com- 
bat, on previous challenges given and received. The 


single combat was authorised by the Gothic polity, asa . 
method of determining both criminal and civil ques- , 


tions ; but fighting in a duel without license from the 
king, is by 1600, c. 12. made punishable by death. 
This act is ratified by 1696, c. 35, which also enacts, 


that whatever person, principal or second, shall give a 


challenge to fight a duel, or shall accept a challenge, or 
otherwise engage therein, shall be punished by banish- 

cheat of moyeables, though no actual fight- 
ing should ensue. 

14. Haimsucken (from haim, home, and socken, to 
seek or pursue.) 

house. The punishment of this crime 
is nowhere defined, except in the books of the majesty, 
which make it the same as that of a rape; and it is like 
rape capital by our eh as The assault must be 
made in the proper house of the person assaulted, 
where he lies and rises daily and nightly ; so that nei- 
ther a public-house, nor even a private, where one is 
only transiently, falls within the Tew: 

15. Any parly to a law-suit who shall slay, wound, 
or otherwise invade his adversary, at any period of time 
between executing the summons and the complete exe- 
cution of the decree, or shall be accessory to such inva~ 


sion, shall lose his cause, 1584, c. 138.1594, ¢. 219. 
As these acts direct, that proof shall be previously taken 


of the invasion, by the justice or other competent judge, 
the court of session sustain themselves judges, because 
they are truly competent to all causes where the conclu- 
sion is merely civil. The sentence pronounced on this 
trial against him who has committed the battery, is by 
the act declared not subject to reduction, either on the 
head of minority, or any other ground whatever. And 
if the person prosecuted for this crime shall be denoun- 
ced for not appearing, his liferent as well as single es- 
cheat falls upon the denunciation. 

16. The crime of wrongaus imprisonment is descri- 
bed, 1701, c. 6. It is inferred, by granting warrants 
of commitment in order to trial, proceeding on infor- 
mation not subscribed, er without expressing the cause 
of commitment ; by receiving or detaining prisoners 
on such warrants ; by refusing to a 


confinement above eight days after his commitment ; 
K¢ not releasing him on bail where the crime is bail« 
able; and by transporting persons out of the kingdom, 
without either their own consent or a lawful aeteetice 


ee ; 


" sue procreated between the two adulterers; or where 


- falling of the single escheat one of its penalties. 
is the assaulting or beating of a per- 


’ marriage-vow still subsisting. Bigamy, on the part of 


“selves; but it is prohibited by the p 
Gospel, and is’punished by our law, wh 
_ part of the man or of the woman, with the pains of 


prisoner a copy of . 
the warrant of commitment ; by detaining him in close fin 


‘Neither the law of Moses nor of Rome punished theft” 


The persons guilty of wrongous imprisonment ate pu- Law 

nished by a pecuniary aes ry 600 dewn to £100 of Scotland. 

Scots, according to’ the of the detains ““Y" 

aft and the judge or other person sctinig elieaey to 

the directions of the act, is over and above subjected to 

pay to the petson detained 2 certain sum per diem pro~ 

portioned to his rank, and is declared incapable of pub- 

lic trust. All these penalties may be insisted for re a 

sum oe ace the session, and are subject to 

no modification. Private persons may be guilty of 

this crime, 14 ie 1736, Paterson. y. ty 
17. Adultery is the crime by which the marriage bed tery. 

is polluted. This crime could neither by the sa a a 

law, 1. 61, ad leg. Jul. de adult, nor the Jewish, Lev. 

xx. 10. Deut. xxvi. 22, be committed, but where the » 

guilty woman was the wife of another. By ours, it is 

adultery if either the man or woman be married. We 

distinguish between simple adultery, and that which is 

notorious or manifest. Open and manifest adulterers, 

whe continue incorrigible notwithstanding the censure ; 

of the church, were punished 1551, c. 20, by the es: 

cheat of moveables ; but soon thereafter, by 1563, ¢. 74, 

the Raney of notorious and manifest adultery was 

made capital. This crime is distinguished by one or 

other of the following characters: ere there is.is- _ , 


a 
™ 


223 


ws 


they keep bed and company together notoriously ; or 
wiles they give scandal to the chaedh, and are, upon 
their obstinate refusing to listen to its admonitions, 
excommunicated, 1581, c. 105. The punishment of) > 
simple adultery, not being defined by statute, is left to : 
the diseretion of the judge; but custom has made the 
18. Bigamy is a person’s entering into the engage- Bigamy? 
ment of a second marriage, in violation of a former 

the man, has been tolerated in many states before the 
establishment of Christianity, even by the Jews them~ A 
ts of the 
ron the 


perjury, 1551, ¢. 19. 

“19. Incest is committed by s who stand within Incest. 
the degrees of kindred forbidden in Lev. xviii. and it 
is punished capitally by 1567, c.14. The same degrees’ 
are prohibited in affinity as in consanguinity, Lev. xviii. - 
14, et seq. As this crime is repugnant to nature itself, 
it is an ill-founded opinion that incest cannot be com~ 
mitted but between persons born in lawful marriage ; 
for, in questions of the law of nature, all children, 
whether lawful or natural, stand on an equal footing : 
Civilés ratio civilia jura race enon non vero na= 
turalia. tis difficult, indeed, to bring a legal iP 
of a relation merely natural on the side of the father ; 
but the mother may be certainly known without mar- 


20. There is no explicit statute making rape, or the Rape. 
ravishing of women capital; but it is plonly ‘supposed 
in act 1612, ¢. 4. by which the ravisher is exempted 
from the pains of death, only in the case of the wo- 
man’s subsequent consent, or her declaration that she 
went off with him of her own free will; and even 
then he is to suffer an arbitrary punishment, either by 
imprisonment, confiscation of goods, or a pecuniary 


e.. . ‘ 
21. Theft is defined a fraudulent intermeddling with Ther. 
of another, with a view of ig gain. 


capitally. By the first the thief was bound to restore, 


Taw — in some cases, five times the value; in others less, 
Scotland. Exod. xxii. 1. ef and by the Roman, either the 
dou according to the circumstances 


. 3 

- ble or uadruple, 
attending crime. proportioned 

the punishment of the theft to the value of the goods 
‘stolen ; heightening it gradually from a slight corporal 
punishment to a capital, if the value amounted to thir- 
'y-two pennies Scots, which in the reign of David I. 
was the price of two R. M.1 4. c. 16.§3. L. B. 
c. 121. §6. In several later acts, it is taken for granted 
that this crime is capital, 1587, c. 82.—1606, c. 5, &c. 
But where the thing stolen is of small value, we con- 
sider it, not as theft, but as pickery, which is punished 
either ey be by banishment. The breaking of 
and the stealing of green wood, is punished 

which rises as the crime is repeated, 1579, 


- 


22. Theft may be aggravated into a capital crime, 
though the value of the thing stolen be trifling, as theft 
twice repeated, L. B. c. 121. § 5, or committed in the 
night, arg. 1661, c. 22; or by led men, or of things 

for sacred uses. The receivers and concealers 

, knowing them to be such, suffer as 
who 5, — oe of the 
criminal (receplafores) within forty-eight hours either 
before or after rocnioe Si the ctians, ate punished as 
partakers of the theft. Such as sell goods belonging to 
thieves, or lawless persons, who dare not themselves 
come to market, are punished with banishment and the 
escheat of moveables. 
. 23. Theft, attended with violence, is called robbery ; 
stouth- and, in our old statutes, rief, 1477, c. 78, or stouthrief, 
1515, c.2; under which may be included sorning, 
or the taking of meat and drink by force, without pay- 
for it. thrief came at last to be committed so 
i , by bands of men associated together, that 


it was necessary to vest all our freeholders 
with a power of holding courts upon sorners and riev- 
ers, tan Gs ing them to » 1594, c. 2297. 


Nay, all were capitally punished, who, to secure their 
lands from ion, paid to the rievers a yearly con- 
Black wail. tribution, which got the name of black-mail, 1567, c. 21. 
} —1587, c. 102. ponte owes 1609, c. 18, command. 
ing to banishment a of sorners, who were origi« 

from , called ies, and adju ing to death 

all that Ge iepation Tay i if fi thereaf- 

ter within the kingdom. committed on the seas 
is called piracy, and is puni capitally by the high 
admiral. Several of the facts which constitute this 
crime are set forth in a British statute, Geo. I. c, 24. | 
24. Falsehood, in a large sense, is the fraudulent imi- 
tation or ion of truth to the damage of another. 

1. Pale The lives and goods of persons convicted of usin false 


crime, 1609, c. 2, punishes it by confiscation of move- 
ables. 


7 Ry on matt con- 
sists in the falsi writings, passes by the name 
of forgery, and was by the Roman law punished capi- 

when the atrocity. of the fact required it. By our 
statute law, the p “a oe ee en ee Set 
the amputation of the hand; afterw. iption 
banishment, and dismembering of the hand and tongue, 
joined with the other pains inflicted by the common 
Jaw; and at last it is declared, in general terms, to be 
he pains due to the committers of falsehood, 1621, c. 
22. Our practicé has now of a long time, agreeably to 


Vorgery. 25. That i 
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the Roman law, made the ¢rime capital, unless the for- Law 
gery be of executions, or other writings of smaller moe of Scotlands. 
ment; in which case it is punished arbitrarily. ae 
26. Perjury, which is the judicial affirmation of a 3, Perjury. 
falsehood on oath, really constitutes the crimen falsi ; 
for he who is guilty of it does, in the most solemn 
manner, substitute falsehood in the place of truth. To. 
constitute this crime, the violation of truth must be de- 
liberately intended by the swearer; and, therefore, 
reasonable allowances ought to be given to forgetful« 
ness or misapprehension, according to his age, health, 
and other circumstances, The breach of a promissory 
oath does not infer this crime; for he who promises 
on oath, may sincerely intend performance when he 
swears, and so cannot be said to call on God to attest a 
falsehood. Though an oath, however false, if made 
upon reference in a civil question, concludes the cause, - 
the person perjured is liable to a criminal trial ; for the 
effect of the reference can go no farther than the ppite-> 
vate right of the parties. Notwithstanding the mis~ 
chievous consequences of perjury to society, it is not 
punished capitally either by the Roman law or by 
ours. The special punishment of swearing falsely on 
an assize, was confiscation of moveables, imprisonment. 
for a year, and infamy; which punishment came, in 
the course of time, to be transferred to perjury in gene- 
ral, with a small variation, 1555, c. 47. ~ 
27. The crime of stellionaie, from stellio, Plin. Hist. 4. stettios- 
Nat. l. 30, c. 10. includes every fraud which is not dis nate. 
tinguished by a special name, but is chiefly applied to 
conveyances of the same numerical right, granted by 
the proprietor to different disponees. ‘The punishment: 
of stellionate must necessarily be arbitrary to adapt it 
to the various natures and different aggravations of the. 
fraudulent acts. The persons guilty of that kind of it 
which consists in granting double.conveyances, are by 
our law declared infamous, and their lives and goods at . 
the king’s mercy, 1540, ¢. 105. The cognizance of 
Sraudulent bankruptcy is appropriated to the court of And, 6. 
session, who may inflict any punishment. on the of- Fraudulent: 
fender that appears proportioned to his guilt, death ex- bankrupt- 
cepted, 1696, c. 5. tg 
28. The crime of wsury, before the Reformation, Usury. 
consisted in the taking of any interest for the use 
of money; and now in taking a higher rate than 
is authorised by law. The punishment of usury was. 
by 1597, c. 247. declared to be the escheat of move« 
les, annulling the usurious contract, and a forfeiture - 
of the principal sum lent, with the lawful interest due: 
upon it, to the king or his donatory, with the burden. 
ofr restoring to the private party, in case he should con-- 
cur in the prosecution, the unlawful profits given by. 
him to the creditor. But, by 12 An. stat. 2. c. 16. the: 
usurious obligation is not only declared void, but the- 
creditor, if he has received any unlawful profits, forfeits . 


this. the treble value of the sums and goods lent. Usury,. 


when it is to be pursued criminally, must be tried by 
the justiciary; but where the libel concludes only for 
the voiding of the debt or restitution, the session is the- 


proper court, ea 
29. Injury, in its r acceptation, is the reproach- Injury or 

ing or affronting our neighbour. Injuries are either verbal libel ; 

or real. A verbal injury, when directed st a pri- cither vers- 


vate , consists in the uttering contumelious words, pal, 
which tend to expose our neighbour's character by mak~ 
ing him little or ridiculous. Where these words are- 
uttered in the heat of a dispute, and spoken to the pers 
son’s face, the law does not presume any malicious in«- 
tention in the utterer, whose resentment generally subs. 
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Law sides with his passion ; and yet, even in that case, the 
ef Scotland. truth of the injurious words seldom absolves entirely 
from punishment. It does not seem that the twitting 
one with natural defects, without any sarcastical reflec« 
tions, though it be inhuman, falls under that descrip. 
tion, as these imply no real reproach in the just opi- 
nion of mankind, Where the injurious expressions 
have a tendency to blacken one’s moral character, or fix 
some particular guilt upon him, and are deliberately re- 
peated in different companies, or handed about in whis- 
pers to confidents, it then grows up to the crime of 
slander, agreeably to the distinction of the Roman law, 
1,15. § 12, De Inj. And where a person’s moral cha- 
racter is thus attacked, the animus injuriandi is com« 
monly inferred from the injurious words themselves, 
unless special circumstances be offered to take off the 
presumption ; ex. gr. that the words were uttered in 
judgment in one’s own defence, or by way of informa« 
tion to a magistrate, and had¢some foundation in fact. 
The cognizance of slander was, and perhaps is to this 
day, proper to the commissaries, who, as the judices 
Christianttatis, were the only judges of scandal; but, for 
some time past, bare verbal injuries, or hasty words ut- 
tered intemperately in‘ riza, have been tried by other 
criminal judges, and even by the session. It is pu- 
nished either by a fine, proportioned to the conditien 
of the persons injuring and injured, and the circum- 
stances of time and place; or, if the injury import 
scandal, by publicly acknowledging the offence ; and 
frequently the two are conjoined. The calling one a 
bankrupt is not, in strict speech, a verbal injury, as it 
does not affect the person’s moral character; yet, as it 
may hurt his credit in the way of business, it founds 
him in an action of damages, which must be brought 
before the judge-ordinary. A real injury is inflicted by 
any fact by which a person’s honour or Riguity is affect- 
ed; as striking one with a cane, or even aiming a blow 
without striking ; spitting in one’s face ; assuming a 
coat of arms, or any other mark of distinction proper 
to another, &c. The composing and publishing defa- 
matory libels may be reckoned of this kind. Real in- 
juries are tried by the judge-ordinary, and punished 
either by fine or imprisonment, according to the de- 
merit of the offenders, 

30. Anciently, no person could be convicted of the 
smallest offence till he was found guilty by a jury of 
his countrymen ; and though now, for more than a cen- 
tury past, inferior judges have tried lesser breaches 
of the peace de plano, yet to this day all prosecutions 
of a higher nature, whether before the supreme or infe- 
rior criminal courts, must proceed by jury; and no 
trial, even for a blood-wit, if pursued before the justi- 
ciary, can be carried on without ajury. In the trial of 
crimes competent to the court of session, the judges 
aay well be considered in the character both of court 
and of jury. 

81. Crimes cannot, like debts, be referred to the de- 
fender’s oath; for no person is compellable to swear 
against himself, where his life, limb, liberty, or state 
is concerned ; nor even in crimes which infer infamy, 
because one’s good name is, in right estimation, as va- 
luable as his life. The law is however forced, in the 
crime of usury, to depart from some of its common 
rules, that the crime may be brought to light. Where 
the usury is founded on a written obligation, in the 
hands of the defender, the pursuer may, by an exhi- 
bition, force him to produce it in evidence of the crime, 
contrary to the rule, Nemo tenetur edere instrumenta 
contra se; and where it is not founded upon writing, 


or real. 


All higher 
offences, a~ 
mounting 
to crimes, 
must be 
tried by a 
jury. 


Probation 
of crimes; 


L AW. : ey 


the crime may be proved by the usurer’s own oath, not- Law - 
withstanding the la roe tenelur jurare in suam tur. of Scotland. 
pitudinem, 1600, c. 7. Criiags therefore’are, in the gex« ““Y—" 
neral case, proveable only by the defender’s_ free cons 
fession, or by writing, or by witnesses. No extrajudi- 
cial confession, unless it is adhered to by the el in 
judgment, can be admitted as evidence; for the whole 
proof must be deduced in open court, in presence of 
the assize, or jury, as well as of the pannel, A judi- by judiciat 
cial confession ought to be received with all the quali- confession 
ties that the pannel has thought fit to adject to it; so 
that the prosecutor, who ha upon, one part of it, 
must admit the whole, Proof by writing is seldom 
used but in usury, forgery, and perjury. Though, in 
deforcement, the written execution of the messenger 
or officer is sufficient evidence of the violence in all ci- 
vil questions concerning the validity of the diligence, ’ 
till it be declared false ; yet in a criminal trial moved _ 
against the deforcers, the messenger’s execution, who . 
is a party interested in the prosecution, is not regarded. =. 
32. All objections relevant against a witness in Civil py witness. 
cases, are also relevant in criminal. No witness is ad- ses. 
mitted who may gain or lose by the event of the trial. a 
Hence, in the crime of usury, the testimony of him woo ag.* 
whe has given the unlawful profits is rejected, because missible. 
he becomes a gainer by the conviction of the usurer, 
1600, c. 7. In deforcement, the persons employed by 
the messenger to attest the execution are in some sense 
parties, violence being commonly used against them 
as well as against the messenger ; yet, as proof of 


by writing 


oo. 2 
= 


‘a oes 


the crime would be frequently impracticable if their 

evidence were rejected, the law consi ersthem as 

the only party against whom the violence is intended, and 

therefore receives the testimony of the witnesses, though 

they should be beaten. Socii criminis, or associates in 

the same crime, are not admitted against one another, 

except either in crimes against the state, as treason ; in 

occult crimes, where other witnesses cannot be had, as 

forgery ; or in thefts or depredations committed in the 

Highlands, 21 Geo. II. c. 34, 21. The testimony of 

the private party injured may be received against the ‘ 

pannel, where the king’s advocate is the only prosecu- 4 

tor, if, from the nature of the crime, there must needs 

be a penury of witnesses, as in rape, robbery, &c. 
33. Where a crime is to be proved by several circum- Must be | 

stances connected together, every one of which makes wil pe 

a part of the same criminal act, a single witness to each cok al | 

circumstance is sufficient evidence. But it may be f 

doubted, whether this og, to obtain in crimes reite- 

rated by different criminal acts; for if a single witness 

should be deemed sufficient in such case for proof of 

each separate act, it would jamap f one of the strongest 

checks by which the testimony of false witnesses may 

be controlled, Formerly, the depositions of witnesses 

in all trials before the criminal court were reduced in= 

to writing ; but that practice is abolished by 21,Geo. IT. 

c. 19, unless where the libel concludes for death or de- 7 

membration. Crimes which, by their nature, hardly admit Proof by 

direct evidence, may be proved by presumptive evidence ; presume : 

and these presumptions ought, from the severity of the tion. 

conclusions in criminal trials, to be so pregnant as ne= Se 

cessarily to carry conviction along with them, But where : 

acrime is to be tried only ad civilem effectum, e. g- 7 

where a process of adultery is brought for obtaining a i) 

divorce, more slender presumptions will be received ; ; 

‘so that the same proof that has been ju sufficient 

for procuring a divorce before the commissaries, may 

be cast if the ctime should be afterwards tried crimi- A 

nally, 4 
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snimous, may, by 54 Geo. III. e. 67, deliver their 
the mouth of their chancellor, with- 
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tence on this side Forth, aid twelve days after sentence Law 
of Scotland. 


beyond it, Geo. II. ¢. 32. 


38. Crimes are extinguished, 1. By the death of the,” 
criminal ; both becanse a dead person can make no-de- of crimes, 


fence, so that his trial is ‘truly the hear. 


the reach of human penalties, and conse 
nues no longer an object of correction, whi 
the greatest purposes of punishment. Such trials, 
therefore, can have:no effect, but to punish the inno- 
cent heir, contrary to that most equitable rule, Cul; 
tenet suos auctores. 2. Crimes may be extinguished 


ly conti- 
is one of 


a remission from the sovereign. But a remission, though mission ; 


it secures the delinquent from the public resentment, 
the exercise of which belongs to the crown, cannot cut 
off the party injured from his claim of damages, over 
which the crown has no prerogative. Agreeably to 
this distinction, no person was allowed to plead a re- 
mission, till he had given security to satisfy the private 
party; and in the case of slaughter, it behoved the 
wife, or the executors of the deceased, who were enti- 
tled to that satisfaction, or as it is called in the style of 
our statutes, astythement, to sign letters of slains, ace 
knowledging that they had received satisfaction before 
any remission could be granted to the slayer. Whos 
ever, therefore, founds on a remission, is liable in dae 
mages ‘to the private prosecutor, in the same manner as 
if he had been tried and found guilty. Crimes are also 
By the 
the Roman law, the term of prescription is twenty 
years; but.in certain crimes it is limited, by statute, to 
various shorter periods, according to the quality of the tion, 


The following are the principal institutional works 
on the law of Scotland: Craig’s Jus Feudale, folio, 
1782; Stair’s Institutions of the Law of Scotland, fo« 
lio, 1759, (of this work, which is of the highest au- 

ity among institutional treatises, a new edition, 
with notes illustrative of the law since 1759, is in the 
Bankton’s Institutes of the Laws of Scotland, 
8 vols. folio, 1751-1753; Erskine’s Principles of do. 
with Notes, 8vo, 1816; and Erskine’s Institules of do. 
with Notes, folio, 1812. To which may be added, on 
certain branches of the law, Ross’s Lectures on the Prac- 
tice of the Law of Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. 1792; Wight 
on Parliament and Elections in Scotland, with Supple- 
ment, 2 vols. 4to. 1806; Bell’s Commentaries on the 
Law of Scotland, and on the Principles of Mercantile 
Juri ce, vol. Ist, 4to. ct a a ae 
iples ily, 8vo. 1800. For the Criminal Law 
Seren tes" eames Commentaries on the Law of 
Scotland, respecting the Description, Punishment, and 
trial of Crimes, with Supplement, 5 vols. 4to. 1797-1800, 
Sup. 1814. (J. B.) 
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comptroller: of the finances of 

the son of William Law, goldsmith and 
banker in Edi ,and proprietor of the lands of Lau- 
riston, in the parish of Cramond. He was born at Edin- 
burgh, on the 2!st of April, 1671. During the period 
pet man. Ler ehh ge recta Serelehias of 

ied with vi to the sciences 

ps area er Seittimetio cd wgebts; in all of which he 
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made such astonishing progress, as to be able, with a Law, John. 
> 2 


single glance, to solve the most difficult problems. His 
mind seems also to have been led to the comprehensive 
and licated questions connected with political eco-. 
nomy. He directed his attention to the state of trade, 
manufactures, and commerce, in his native country ; to 
the principles of public and private credit ; to the best 
means of national improvement ; and, in a word, to the 
46 


f a a judging upon = Ist, 
ing of one side; and ‘because, cage this guilt should bey cri 


-be ever so notorious, he is, after death, carried beyond minal ; 


i by acts of indemnity, and by prescription. 34, by acts 
custom of Scotland, following in this respect °! demni- 
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consequences. A natural predilection for these pur- 
suits, taid the foundation of all his future greatness, 
and particularly of all the fame which he afterwards 
acquired as a political speculator. 

Shortly after the death of his father, which happen- 
ed in 1685, Mr. Law visited London. 
was induced to take, from motives similar to those 
which stimulate most of our young adventurers, consi- 
dering London as the theatre on which mental endow- 
ments and external. graces may be displayed to most 
advantage ; and borne up, no doubt, by a sense of his 
own superiority in these respects, he naturally conceiv- 
ed, that a residence in the capital of the British em- 
pire, would not only favour his progress in the pursuits 
to which he had the strongest attachment, but like- 
wise gratify him, sooner or later, in all his hopes and 
wishes. In London, Mr Law, remarkable as he al- 
sways was for elegance of person, engaging convivial 
powers, and an extreme propensity to deep play, soon 
gained admission into the first circles of fashion. His 
company was courted particularly by the fair sex ; and 
his conversation was prized by every votary of the 
beau monde. 

While thus at the very outset of his career, a cir- 
cumstance happened which, at first view, was likely to 
blast all his rising pro His fondness for affairs 
of gallantry involved him in a quarrel with one Mr. 
Wilson, a gentleman inferior only to himself in those 
endowments which attract the notice and ensure the at- 
tention of the gay. This quarrel, as commonly happens 
in similar cases, ended in a mutual challenge to the 
field. In the encounter Law came off victorious, ha- 
ving left his antagonist dead upon the spot where they 
fought. Having neglected to seek his safety by flight, 
he was soon afterwards apprehended, and committed 
to the King’s Bench Prison. Thinking it unadvisable 
to stand trial, he took the first opportunity of making 
his escape. He went to the continent, and, during the 
period of his exile, betook himself to his favourite pur- 
suits. In these, which during his residence in London 
had been almost totally neglected, he soon made great- 
er progress than ever. Indeed, it could not be others 
wise, since his mind was formed with that inquisitive 
disposition which prompts to the pursuit of knowledge 
on all hands, and which no difficulties can discourage. 
The field of information also was now much enlarged. 
While in Britain, his attention was confined exclusive- 
ly to the state of things around him. Now, however, 
his residence on the continent put it in his power to 
view things on a larger scale. He examined the state 
of manufactures and trade in the chief commercial 
cities of Europe. He visited the pine banking 
houses ; and the office of secretary to the British resi- 
dent in Holland, which he held for some time, put it 
in his power to gain an acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of the mysterious bank of Amsterdam. It a 
pears, however, that before the commencement of the 


18th century, he returned to his native country, where, ~ 


in December 1700, he published at Edinburgh the 
Introduction to his Proposals and Reasons for cin- 
stituling a Council of Trade, His professed object in 
this work was, to suggest measures whereby the com- 
mercial interests of ih country might be promoted. 
The attempt was laudable, and, which is not always 
the case, well-timed. A variety of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, and particularly the failure of the Da- 
rien expedition, had reduced the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country to a low ebb. In such a state 
of things, it might have been expected that the ex- 


This step he. 
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Law, John. system of finance in all its branches, connections, and 


ertions, however feeble, of any public-spirited indivi- Law, Joke. 


dual, in su of the interests of the country, would 
have met with general encourdtement: This, | owever, 
was not the case with the publication of Mr. Law. His 
projects did not accord with the sentiments of the su- 
preme judicature, and consequently met with no encou- 
ragement from that quarter. The proposal, also, which 
he made to Parliament in 1705, for the establishment 
of a ae currency, was rejected by the house, from 
an idea, that if carried into effect it would be prejudi. 
cial to the landed interests of the country. This re- 
peated disappointment in his plans, the object of which 


was, at one and the same time, personal dize« 
ment and public good, naturally alienated his mind 
from his native country. ‘Alcconelttighy he left Scotland 


soon after, and was at Genoa in 1708. For five or six 
years ‘after he rambled about the continent, observing 
the manners of the‘different nations, and making his 
fortune by skill in games of hazard. It is said, that 
when he settled at Paris in 1714, he was possessed of a 
fortune, acquired in this way, of £110,000. ’ 

Prior to this period, he had visited the capital ‘of 
France twice ; but his plans there met with as little en< 
couragement as they did in England. The natural jea~ 
sy! 8 of the Parisians, also, would no doubt be excited 

y t 
the advice and under the patronage of his friend 
King of Sardinia, however, he visited Paris a third 
time, in 1714. The death of Louis XIV. happened 
soon after ; and he was patronised by the Duke of Or 
leans, regent during the minority of Louis KV. — 

By Law’s advice and direction, certain improvements 
bt ee in the state of the finances, the dking 
adopted for establishing upon a firmer basis the sinki 
credit of the coun ra rtp connection with his brother 
William, then settled at London, he set up a private 
bank, under the firm of the “* General Bank of Law & 
Co.”. So great was the public confidence placed in this 
institution, and so uncommon the success of which it 
was productive to the proprietors, that, about the close 
of the year 1718, the Duke of Orleans resolved to take 
it into his majesty’s hands, as had at first been proposed. 
This measure was strenuously opposed’ by the proprie< 
tors; but all opposition to the will of the crown be« 
ing vain, the “ General Bank ef Law & Co.” was, on 
the 4th December, 1718, incorporated by 
into what was afterwards termed the “ Royal Bank.” 
It was perhaps this circumstance which led to the more 
speedy developement of that stupendous scheme, which 
seems to have long occupied the mind of Law, general< 
ly known by the name of the Missisippi System. 

The object of this scheme was to invest the whole of 
the national trade, with certain revenues arising from 


different sources, in the hands of one Rag company, 
heir commercial 


who might thus be enabled to extend 
projects to an indefinite extent. By the suggestions of 
Law, such a company actually was. instituted, under 
the name of the Company of the West. To this coms 
y was granted the whole province of Louisiana in 
orth America, a country watered throughout by the 
Missisippi river; from which Circumstance the scheme 
was generally known afterwards by the name of the 
Missisippi System. This vast project, which owed its 
birth entirely to Law, who was in consequence appoint 
ed director-general of the company, soon became the 
topic of general conversation. ~The minds of the low- 
er orders were interested by the fair prospects which 
it held forth; while the novelty of the scheme at- 
tracted the notice not only of France, but of all the 
other European nations. © are was talked of ia Pa- 


e circumstance of his being a foreigner. aie f 
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try ; and their influence tended to alienate the minds of Law, Jdiu. 
the nobles and of the king from Law. Accordingly on "Y—" 
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the 21st of May, 1720, a royal edict was published, ap- 
pointing a ual reduction in the value of the Com- 
pany’s from 10,000 livres, at which then 


. were, to 5000. A reduction of the same kind took 


pace upon the notes issued by the bank, which had 
prior to this time in with the Missisip- 
i Company. These reductions were little different 

composition or ; and hence this edict 
gave a death blow to the reputation of Law, and the 
Interests of the system. All public credit was lost. All 
connected with the system, particularly the director 
and his coadjutors, were stigmatised and calumniated. 
Popular favour was in an instant turned into popular 
rage. The career of enthusiasm was stopt in an instant, 
while consternation and fury pervaded all ranks of peo- 
ple. The Missisippi system was now completely at an 
end. All that remained to be done was the payment 


' of its debts, and this, upon inquiry, was found to 


be no easy matter. A commission was appointed for 
; while the ministers of state, and all who 
rank and influence in Paris, did every thing 
in their power to restore things to their usual cha 
With respect to the propriety and design of the Mis - 
sisippi scheme, a variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained. nergy) eres thought, ae the whole was a pro- 
ject devised for -purposes of monopolising indi- 
Siduals, at the pe of the country. Others have 
thought, that it involved in it treasonable intentions 
against the state. Neither of these itions, how- 
ever, is su by any plausible arguments. We 
have no right to impute evil motives, when the facts in 
y eyamend may with equal ease be accounted for upon 
e supposition of ones. In all likelihood, those 
originally « conn with the Missisippi business were- 
actuated by the best intentions. Law’s object seems to. 
have been, to revive the interests of commerce, and to 
extend the trade of France beyond its former bounds. 
It readily occurred to him, as it would have done to. 
any one in his situation, that the grand obstacle to com- 
mercial tion in Fvance, was the limited nature 
of the exertions hitherto made. The means possessed 
by individuals were ineffectual to the production of any 
| caeprevapevnem Badu It seemed n , theres. 
, that eee re should rere an eb- 
ject of interest. is appeared to e most 
Tfectual method by which the evil might be remedied. 
There is reason to think, however, that, in i 
from one extreme, Law and his coadjutors fell into.an- 
other. Instead of applying the remedy with care and 
caution, they seem to have overdone the matter.. They 
formed ideas: toa vast ; and the plan to which these- 
ideas gaye rise were too complicated. and extensive, It 
was desirable that a great trading company should be 
established ; but there was a lest the machine, 
from its size, should become incapable of. being. moved. 
Mental energies are especially requisite in order to the 
promotion of some great object ; but there is reason to 
think, that when a variety of principles, prepossessions, 
and views, are associated together, the mental energies 
of individuals may be lost in the. mass. En. 
lightened schemes may be counteracted by the sugges- 
tions of one parsimonious individual. The best concerts 
ay may be frustrated by a want of co-operation. 
Ww an association is.formed upon so broad a basis as 
that of the Missisippi, great. discrimination in the ad- 
mission of members.is requisite. _Such: discrimination 
does not appear to have been. exercised by. the Missi~ 


jniss sippians to a sufficient extent. It was not inquired, 


Law, Joha 


Lazaretto. 
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with what views and intentions: shares: in: the company 
were sought after. A line of distinction was not drawn 
etwixt those who wished to be connected with the 
scheme from mere seeular and private: ends, and those 
who entertained enlightened ideas of national improve- 
ment. In a word, the Missisippi system presents’ to 
our view a stately fabric, but destitute of a proper 
foundation. . Im it we discover a great and enterprising 
mind, devising plans of political good ; while, at the 
same time, we discern the want of that cool and dis« 
criminating judgment, from the union of which with 
genius, the most beneficial effects may be expected. 
The prosperous career of Law was now terminated: 
The rage of: the continually increased, and he 
saw ho prospect either of favour or of safety, if he 
remained any longer at Pavis, Accordingly he left 
France, and came once more to his native country. He 
went by the way of Holland, passing under the name 
of M. du Jardin. Wherever he was. known, he was 
received. by all ranks with kindness and respect. All 
were desirous to see the man who had’ extended his 
fame far and. wide, and who, from an obscure and pri- 
vate station, had, by the exertion of hisown abilities, 
risen to’ the highest. civil: rank which a commoner can 
attain. He passed through Brussels and Venice, and 
went to England by the way of Bohemia, Hanover, and 
Denmark. At Copenhagen, he found a British 
dron, in which: he was safely conveyed to rate 
There he took a splendid house, and was daily visited 
by the first ranks of people. Soon after his arrival, he 
heard. of the confiscation of his property in France. 
Conscious, however, of the rectitude of his intentions, 
and of the fidelity with which he had. conducted him- 
self: in the different stations which he was appointed to 
fill, he naturally expected, that, after the fullest inves: 
tigation, the balance: would be found considerably in 
his favour. In this, his expectations were frustrated, 
The regent, who had always been his friend, and’ who 
did not desert him in this sad reversal of his fortunes, 
died suddenly on the: 2d December, 1723: With him 
perished the last hopes of Law. All prospect of reco- 
vering any part of his property became every day faint- 
er-and fainter. His official , which, the 
regent’'s kindness, had. hitherto’ been regularly trans- 
mitted to him, was discontinued. He soon became em= 
barvassed. Suits against hin were commenced both in 
England and in France, and he was threatened with 
imprisonment by his creditors. He made another ats 
tempt,. through the Duke of Bourbon, prime minister 
of France, to: recover his property ; but this entirel 
failed. In the year 1725, he bid a final adieu to Brie 
tain, and fixed his residence at Venice. There he died in 


a state of comparative indigence, on the 21st of March, 


1729, in the: 58th year of his age. He was buried in 
one of the churches of the’ city, where a: monument is 
erected to his memory. The following epitaph appear- 
ed.soon after: 

Ce git cet Ecossois célébre, 

Ce caleulateur sans egale, 

Que, par les régles de Valgébre, 

A mis la France'a Vhépital. 


LAWRENCE, Sr.° See Canapa, vol. V. p. $28, 829; 
331, 345: 

LAYBACH. See Carnroza, vol. V. p 475, 476. 

LAZARETTO, is the name ofa publie building for 
the reception of persons who are appointed to 
quarantine, in consequence of from places sus- 
pected’ - po plague. face Howard’s Account of the 
principa rettos in Europe, Warrington, 1789, and 
the article QuaRANTINE. 3 : 
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LAZULI Lapis. See Mineravocy: ; 
LEAD. See Cuemistry, «ol. VI. p: 24, 25, 98; 
Mevabturey and MineraLocy: : t 
LEADHILLS. See Lananxsureg, vols XII, p, 514, 
oe ‘See Borany, vol. IV. p. 39 and p: 58. 
_ LEAGUE. See Measures. ‘ 
LEAGUE or Tue Tew Junispretions: See Gri- 


sons, vol. X. p. 520: ‘ 
LEASE. See Acricutturr, Index, and Law of 
LEATHER, isva substance prepared from the skins 


Scotland, vol. XU. ps 670: 


art of preparing leather 
will be found under Tannina. ; 

LEBADEA, is a: town in T: , Situated between 
Delphi and Thebes. ‘he'streets of the town are nar= 
row and ill paved; and in con: of the numerous _ 
conduits and channels for ing mills and reser+ 
voirs from the bed of the Hercyna, water is‘seen falling 
in all directions. Lebadea is celebrated for the Hieron 
of Trophonius, which is situated’ a few paces from the - 
spot where the river Hercyna issues from’ beneath @ 
tock. None of the Grecian antiquities are better au- 
thenticated than this: An uncertainty, however, exists 
respecting the Adytum, or residence’ of the oracle, in 
consequence of the interior not having been explored in 
modern times, ‘The'narrow aperture, su to lead 
to the Adytum, is close to the ground, and is choaked 
with stones and rubbish. Below the aperture, a foun. | 
tain issues from several small. pipes into a bath, paved 
with large hewn stones and pieces of marble, and which 
was used by those who came to consult the oracle. 

The most sacred part of the Hieron, containing the 
entrance to the Adytum, and the niches-for the dona 
votrva, is a perpendicular rock of black marble facing 
the east. The niches, which are 12 in: number, are | 
above the Adytum, and to the right and’ left of it, and 
have different shapes and magnitudes. ‘The largest is 
an entire chamber of stone, containing a stone’ bench, 
which may have been the throne of Mnemosyne: This 
chamber -is 5 feet 10 inches from the ground, and’ the 
whole of it is hewn from the solid r 
8 inches long, 11 feet 3 inches wide, and’8 feet 8 inches | 
high. The stone bench is 8 feet 9 inches long, 14 
inches wide, and 18 inches high. : ; 

The fountain which we have mentioned, serves to 
supply the town of Lebadea with its best water. : 

r. Clarke ascended the citadel on the summit of the — 
rock above the cave, and found there the capital of a ~ 
large Corinthian pillar, of a rare variety. It wasmade © 
of the hard black marble of the rocks upon’ which; the ’ 
citadel’ stands. Within the fortress he observed a few — 
fragments of antiquity ; and in: a’ mosque near it somé © 
inscriptions. —- ae ere 

Lebadea has a considerable commerce’ in the pros” 
duce of Attica, Beeotia, and Thessaly, and’ carries on 4 
thriving export trade evento London, of corn, and’ cots 
ton, and currant raisins, which it prec from: Patras. 
The ancient Anticyra, now 
badea. The wine of Orchomenus‘is sold” 
sometimes like the clearest spring water. The ’ 
of Lebadea is:sent to the Ot ae ‘Lea 

‘and interests 


% 


badea: contains: 1500 houses. A very full’ 
ing account of the cave of Trophonius, with a 
of it, will'be found 'in Dr. E. D. Clarke's Travels, Vo. 

iv. Pp 125—136, : - . r 
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Mount Lebanon is. said to be 


and chancel ; a chapel dedicated to St Catherine ; and 
detached tower, which rises to the height of sixty 
There isa curious Sax- 


faendodioy Bishop 
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In 1811, the parish contained, ' 
. Inhabited:houses ne... ee BOK 
renee ete ee Vy ‘ « 654 
employed in trade manufactures 242 
Py tara Santa 3 ante 3136 
ies: of Land Wales; vol. vi. 
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LEDYARD. See:-Arntea, Voli J. p. 198 
— See Vermes and Surncery. 

EEDS, a large manufacturing town of England, 

im the West Riding of Yorkshire, is: situated on the 

north bank of the Aire, om an eminence, which: rises 

gently from the river to the 


™ 


from east to west: Bri pal 

about 500 yards long 30: and divides tlie 
town nearly into two parts: Jn ‘the middle of the town, 
both to the east and west of: , are several good 


Paul's, the dissenting chapels, the ge< 


Church, and St. 
i the 


neral infirmary, 


It was first*oceupied- by the 
ers; but was after- 
Trinity church 


eg ee 


“YY building of Roman architecture. 
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The general infirmary is a large and handsome brick 
It was founded in 
1768, and was opened in 1771. .It is 150 feet long, 
and $8 wide. The court is 186 feet by 30; and the 
back court, with the offices and gardens, is 186 feet by 
120. An attic story was added to the central part of 
the building in 1792. Mr. Howard, who visited Leeds 
in 1788, says, thatthis hospital is one of the best in the 
kingdom. The average number of in-patients annual- 
ly during the three years preceding 1816, was 764, 
and the ip came 1675. The house of recovery was 
founded in Vicar Lane in 1802, and opened in 1804, 

ind is appropriated to the reception of poor persons af- 
flicted with infectious fevers. ; 

:The free grammar school was erected by John Har- 
rison, Esq. and in 1692 was enlarged by Mr. Lawson. 
In 1780, an excellent house was erected near the school 
for the use of the master. ‘ 

. The mixed or coloured cloth hall, built in 1758, is 
2 quadrangular building, enclosing an open area of 


1273 yards by 66. Itis divided into six covered streets, - 


_each of which contains two rows of stands. Each stand 
sis 22 inches in front, and has the name of the clothier 
_painted upon it. The total number is 1800. The num- 
sber of master manufacturers, however, does not exceed 
1780, some of them having two stands, Each stand 
originally cost three guineas ; but they are now worth 
from £8:to £15. The hall is so completely lighted, 
that the colours of the goods can be seen as distinetly 
-as.in the open air. aes 
. The white or, undyed cloth hall, built in 1775, isa 
quadrangle 99 yards long and 70 broad, and is divided 
_ -into five. covered streets, each of which has a double 
row of stands, the total number of which is 1210. Each 
-of these cost originally 30 shillings, but they now sell 
from £3 to £8. A small hall was erected some years 
-ago in Albion street, for the use of those clothiers who 
‘had not received a regular apprenticeship, and who 
could not therefore be admitted into the other halls. 
The market for coloured cloths is held every Mon- 
.day and Saturday at nine in the morning, and that for 
white cloth on Tuesday at one o’clock. The market 
eommences, by the ringing of a bell. At the end of an 
‘hour a second bell rings; and at the end of a quarter of 
_an hour a third bell announces that the market must be 
cleared... All the business is therefore completed in an 
hour and a quarter ; and if any merchant remain in the 
hall after the last bell is finished, he is fined five shil- 
lings, and the same sum. for every five minutes that he 
‘continues there. After the cloths have been properly 
fulled, and the uniformity of their fabric certified by a 
deaden ticket affixed by. the inspector, they are brought 
to the market in the rough. The buyers purchase in a 
few words, and the cloths are taken to the warehouses 
to be examined. A part of the price is then paid, and 
six months credit given for the balance. 
. The new court-house and prison, at the bottom of 
Park-Row, may be ranked among the first public 
buildings of the town. . The first stone was laid on 
the 2d of September, 1811, and the edifice was com- 
leted in 1813. The principal front is towards Park- 
Row, and consists ef a portico of four Corinthian co- 
jumns, and two wings, which have pannels highly 
wrought in bas relief, containing the fasces, fleece, 
wreaths, &c. The rotation-office, and the West. Ridin 
magistrates’ room, are on eaeh side of the vestibule, 
communicate with the great room, which contains an 
elevated stage for the public, capable of containing 800 
persons. There are also two galleries, one for the grand 
jury, anda corresponding one for ladies ; a raom for 
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the counsel, and a retiring-room for the jury, which — Leeds, 


communicates with their bax. 
which is entirely arched with Stone, consists of an open 
ground arcade, for the use of the military, belithd which 


is a guard-room, and an engine-room, sufficiently large’ 


to contain the whole of the town and fire-office engines. 

There are also on this story, gaoler’s apartments, which 
command the prison-court, in which are thirteen cells. 

The king’s mills are held by a grant from the crown 
by J. P. Neville, Esq. and all the inhabitants of Leeds 
are obliged to grind their corn there. 

The water-works are near the bridge over the Aire, 
and supply the town with abundance of soft water. 
Adjoining to them are the vast warehodses belonging: 
to the Aire and Calder Navigation, ; 

The charity-school, in which 70 boys are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 50 girls reading, 
writing, and knitting, was founded by Mr. Harrison. 
The children are admitted at seven, and remain till 
fourteen. 

The Leeds national school is a convenient and hand- 
some edifice, for the instruction of 320 boys and 180 
girls on Dr. Bell’s system. It was begun in 1812, and 
opened in 1813. f 

A Lancastrian school was also erected in 1812, and 
is a large and commodious brick building. 

esley chapel, a very. handsome and spacious 
building, was erected in Maiden-lane in 1816. 

Leeds has an excellent circulating library, which was 
established in 1768 by the exertions of Dr. Priestley. 
It contains a large. and excellent collection of books, 
and some valuable manuscripts, which are deposited in 
a splendid apartment, erected at an expence of £5000. 

agnificent assembly rooms have been built in Leeds, 
and dancing assemblies are held every fortnight during 
the winter. The theatre was built in 1771; but dur- 
ing four years previous to 1816 it was shut up. 

Besides the institutions we have mentioned, there is 
a workhouse, built in 1636 by Mr. Sykes, several old 
almshouses, founded by John Harrison, Esq. and con- 
sisting of 20 dwellings, to which 12-more have been 
added, and 10 new almshouses, founded by Mrs. Potter, 
for the widows of deceased tradesmen. _ 

The principal manufacture of Leeds and its vicinity 
is that of cloth. It consisted formerly of the coarser 
kinds, but the superfine clothe ae now ranula 
on a t scale. Swandowns, toilenets, ke Sy 
and peti other fancy articles are also ok here. 
Manufactures of sacking, canvas, linen, and thread, have 
also been carried on to a considerable extent. Two car- 
pet manufactories have also been established, besides 
several cotton mills, manufactories for flat_and green 
glass, and for fine and coarse pattery goods. There are 
also several founderies. On banks = the. Dis and 
its tribu streams, are-maills for grinding corn,’ dyers 
wood, eed for fulling cloth, and for driving the 
machinery for the carding and spinning of wool. ‘There 
is likewise a large manufactory of steam engines carried 
on, by Mr. Mathew Murray, which, we believe, is the 
largest in England excepting that of Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt. : P 

Leeds is one of the principal marts of the woollen 
manufactures in va wet riding ot ieee es a 

t of the pass through the hands of, the 
1 Ep ne, The eataied saa of mixed cloths 
reside chiefly in the villages belonging £9 the parish of 
Leeds, westward of the town, and at Dewsbury and its 
vicinity, &c. . The white cloth is made also at Dews- 
, and. in, a district six miles distant from Leeds. 


e borough of Leeds, which includes the whole pas. 


The casement story, —w_ 


_ 


LEE 
vish, is , 12 aldermen, and 24 
| is governed by a mayor, 


The country round Leeds is and beauti- 
_ The vale of the Aire is hi ing. 


Within a mile of the town are vast 
ceous schistus, which supply Leeds, &c. with flag-stones. 
The following is an abstract of the of the 
town and liberty of Leeds for the year 1811 
Inhabited houses - - 12,249. 
Ditto employed in ede, &c. 11,739 
op rere tr 
Females 7 - 33,022 
Total 62,534 
Leeds is situated in East Long. 0° 37’ 26”, and North 
Lat. 63° 48’ 0”. : 
For farther information i this opulent town, 
see the magnificent work of , entitled Ducatus 
Leodiensis, edited by Dr. Whitaker, and published at 
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LEFOOGA. See Friswouy Isues, vol. ix. p. 755, EAB 


col. 1. : 
LEGACY. See Law, p. 624, § 27, and p- 680, § 3. 
LEGEND. See Menpats. : : 
LEGHORN, or Livorno, anciently Liburni portus, 
Bi ca ny Meh ere pe ae + town 
of Italy, in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. It is situa- 
ted in the Mediterranean, in a marshy and unhealthy 
try, © ite to the small island of Malora. The 
ich is well fortified, is of a square form, and 
is about 12,790 feet in circumference. Its streets aré 
, and wide, and many of the ein 
handsome. The fine street, called 
of Ferdinand, traverses the town in a ane 
from the gate of Pisa to the Colonella gate. 
Place of Arms is a noble square. ‘ 
Leghorn contains fourteen churches, two Greek cha- 
, an Armenian chapel, and a magnificient syna- 


learning in the town. The free’ Turks and Turkish 
slaves have a mosque ; but, with the exception of the 
English, who have a chaplain, the Protestants are not 

itted the free exercise of their religion. One of 


principal objects of interest at Leghorn is the marble 
statue, erected by Cosmo II. to his father the Grand 
Duke Ferdi I, which is the work of Giovanni del 
Spe it stands in an open before the harbour. 
iganti of the Turkish slaves, chained at 

the of : , are particularly admired. 
ies, is 


wich’ « partslon in the middle for altering et hi 


i , are seen the punta Ca- 

i, the li cd sregenne bk rep machin 
i lanthorn, the islands of Go 

ia, and even Corsica. 
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i 
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at Leghorn three lazarettos and an arsenal ; 
the vessels perform quarantine at Moleto. The in- 
itants of Leghorn carry on an extensive trade, which 
‘promoted by the freedom of the port, as eve~ 
whatever be its size, s only two 
Coral is the princi ject of ma-~ 
at Leghorn. After it is obtai 
fisheries, it is mani:factured for the Indies. i 
reduced into small grains (like those of beads) of differ- 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
i i ing and after- 
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e 
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; 
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It is first 


em, 
wards grinding them on a revolving stone, till re- 
clive Bisa Caittd 


shape. They are next arra into 

sizes by passing them through sieves, and assorted ac- 
. cording to si ity of colour. The most livély colours 
are the most prized in the Indies, and the palest are 
most in Germany. The largest are sold at 60 


francs ounce. At orphans’ hospital there is 
a miunefittutte! of “arGifieish ‘Bowers The part 
of the trade of is carried on b Suogwontaeet 
live in a particular part of the city, and, though subj 

to heavy exactions, they are still in a prosperous state. 


from the — 


LET 


well.as, from the monopolies of brandy, tobacco, and 
salt, the necessaries of life are very dear. =i: 

Leghorn is famous for its great magazines of oils, 
which were constructed by the Medici family. They 
are square vaults, from four to five feet high, built of 
brick, and covered inside with a sort of stucco, made of 
pounded bricks. These magazines are capable of hold. 
ing no less than 24,000 barrels, plage merchant has, 
his own reservoir, and keeps the key of it. 

The bowling-green, called Gli Sparti, and the ram- 
parts, are the favourite promenades. The convent of 
Monte Nevo, at a shortidistance from Leghorn, is high. 
ly celebrated. Leghorn contains no antiquities. The 
water of Leghorn is so bad, that the opulent inhabit- 
ants supply themselves from Pisa. 

The principal imports of Leghorn from Great. Bri- 
tain are, alum, Jesuits’ bark, cassia, fistula, and 
lignea, cinnamon, cloves; nutmegs, > Pimento, 
black and white ginger, Congas tila. Pain and Ma- 
ranham cocoa, coffee, black and silver.cochineal, Per 
nambuco, Maranham, Bahia, and Bengal cotton, od 
and stockfish, Buenos Ayres and Brazil hides, East In- 
dia, Caracca, and Guatimala indigo, lead .in,pigs, lead 
ore, litharge, nankeens in short pieces, Jamaica and. 
Leeward Islands ium, raw and refined sugar, Havannah 
white and brown, Brazil ditto, tin in plates 2d single 
and 3d double, Virginia and Brazil tobaceo, Engli 
and.Seotch wheat, fustic, logwood, Brazil or Pernam- 
buco wood, Nicaragua in large logs, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Nottingham manufactures. 

The rincipal exports of Leghorn are, sweet and 
bitter almonds, anchovies, Bologna white argil, Flo- 
rence ditto, red and white, Sicily barilla, juniper ber- 
ries, Sicily rough brimstone, Tuscan ditto.in rolls, can« 

ides, Parmesan cheese, cream of tartar, Zante cur- 
rants,essence of bergamot and lemon, Smyrnablack galls, 
Aleppo black galls in sorts, gum arabic and tragacanth, 
Bologna hemp, Irios root, liquorice, paste, lemon juice, 
pac root of Cyprus and Smyrna, manna in-flakes 
and in sorts, Lucca oil in jars and/in half chests, Galli- 
poli oil, orange peel and buds, quicksilver, Lipari and 
Smyrna raisins, Tuscan rags, sponges, saff-flower, saf- 
fron aquillas, Sicily sumac, senna, Tuscan lamb and 
kid skins, white and mottled soap, valonea, &c. 

The population of this town is variously stated. Some 
make it 60, and even 70,000 ; others from 40.to 50,000 ; 
and Eustace calls it only 30,000. East Long. 10° 16’ 
45".and North Lat. 48° 33’ 5", See Eustace’s Travels, 
vol. ii, p. 295. 

LEIBNITZ, Goprrey Wit.saM, a celebrated philo- 
sopher and mathematician, was born at Leipsic in 1646, 
and was the son of Frederic Leibnitz, professor of mo- 
wal philosophy, and secretary to the university in that 
tity. He made a rapid progress in classical panne; 
and discovered, in his youth, a ready talent of versifi~ 
gation. His academical studies were very extensive, 
but were particularly directed to the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, whose systems he attempted to re« 
coneile with each other, and with that of Des Cartes. 
He devoted himself chiefly, however, to the study of 
the law, as a professional pursuit ; and was admitted 
bachelor of that faculty at Jena in 1665, and doctor at 
Altorf in the year following. Upon a visit to the uni« 
versity of Nuremberg, he connected himself with a so- 
ciety of learned men, who were engaged in the pursuit 
of the philosophers stone, and to.whom he acted for 
some time in the office of secretary; he having ate. 


Teghorn, Articles brought into Leghorn from the Continent pay 
Leibnitz. heavy duties to government, and from that cause, as 
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tracted the notice. of Baron Boinebourg, first minister. 
of the Elector of Mentz, he repaired under his patron- 
age. 49 Frankfort nn ie Maifie. In 1668, he wrote a 

tise in support e elector palatine’s prétensions 
to the .crown of Poland, which re then thea va-. 
cant, and was in.consequence invited to the courtof 
that prince ; but his patron Boinebourg prevented his 
acceptance of the invitation, by procuring him the of-, 
fice of counsellor of the of review at Mentz, 
and afterwards engaged him to take charge of his son 
at Paris. He applied himself in that city to the study 
of mathematics, in which he had 
much progress, particularly to the writings of Pascal, 
St. Vincent, Huygens, &c.; and attracted-so much no« 
tice by his invention of a new arithmetical machine, 
that he was offered a seat, as a pensionary member, 
in the Academy of Sciences. But his promotion in 
France would have required his desertion of the prin-« 
ne a tantism ; and removing to England in 
1673, he became acquainted with the learned members 
of the Royal Society, and especially with Mr. Collins, 
from whom he received some hints of the method of 
fluxions, which had been invented by Sir Isaac New- 
ton in 1664.or 1665. Receiving advice of the death 
of the Elector of Mentz, b which he lost his office 


not previously made 


and salary, he returned to rance, and was soon after<" 


wards appointed by the Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburg 
one of his counsellors, but'permitted to remain at Paris 
in order to complete his anithinetion! machine. In 1676 
he returned to England, and went from thence to Ha~ 
nover, where he experienced the same favour from Ern< 
est Augustus, bishop of Osnaburg (afterwards Geo. I.) 
as from his predecessor, and at his request to com~ 
pile a history of the:house of Brunswick. In 1700, he 
wasiadmitted amember of. theRoyal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris ; and in the same yearwas appointed perpetual 
president of the Academy at Berlin, which the elec« 
tor of Brandenburg (afterwards king of Prussia) ‘had 
founded by his advice. ‘To this institution he sent nu- 


merous dissertations on various subjects; and acer 
ed an academy of the same kind Seen but which 
the troubles in Poland prevented from taking effect. 
Signs this time he applied himself to the construction 
of “a universal language,” which had alread: occupied 
the attention of the learned, and which he ponent to 
accomplish by employing characters resembing 
as possible those of algebra, His fame spread rapidly 
over Europe, and attracted \the e of several 
crowned heads. In.1711,he was made aulic counsellor 
to the,emperor, from whom he received a pension of 
2000 florins, and who promised to double the sum, 
upon. condition of his residing.at Vienna. He was cho~ 
sen as a privy counsellor also by the czar of Muscovy, 


with a pension of 1000 ducats ; and ‘it is said, that he’ 


was offered the place of keeper of the Vatican Library 
at Rome, by Cardinal Casanata. Upon the accession 
of his patron the elector of Hanover to the throne of 
Great Britain, Leibnitz again visited England in 1714, 
where he was treated with t distinction ; and, soon 
after his arrival, he engaged in a controversy with Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, on the subjects of free-will, space, &c. 
which terminated only with his death in 1716, at 70 
years of age. 

Leibnitz, as to his person, was of a middle stature 
and spare habit of body; near-sighted, of a studious 
air, and mild e was extremely temperate in 
his mode of living ; taking his meals only when hu 
impelled him, and using a plain though strong diet. 
His temper was naturally hot, but he was able to re- 
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ward I, Inthe reign of Henry VIII. one was chosen 
and. his brethren, and the other by the 


till the time of NS ae 
returned both members. From this period, the right 
of election has been vested in the freemen not receiving 
alms, and in the inhabitants paying scot and lot. The 
ssi olsenenn ia teppattn ae about 2000; but 
persons living in the h by certificate, not having 
gained a settlement by renting £10 per annum, or ser- 
ving in an annual office, are not entitled to vote. The 
government of the town is vested in a mayor, recorder, 
steward, bailiff, 24 aldermen, 48. common councilmen, 


are consumed in the county, and-part 
Leicester was long stationary, but latterly it 
much improved and extended. In the year 
there was only one stocking-maker in this town ; 
are nearly 100, who employ about 4000 
when trade is good, between 15,000 and 
20,000 dozen pairs of stockings are manufactured in a 
week. Betweeri 7000 and 8000 persons are directly or 
indirectly in some branch of the hosiery business in this 
town. In the year 1801, there were 3905 houses inha- 
bited by 3668 families ; 85 houses uninhabited ; 7921 
males, and 9032 females; 499: chiefly employ- 
ed pt grew and 11,330 in trade, manufactures, 
e 


&e. following is the result of the population re« 
turns in 1811: : 
Fonliee sahabicing th 4 er 
ee ee a ee er 
H ng siep tho aiteerte 73 
otis wninbat id, ere nD RD 1% 
Families employed in agriculture, é 428 
in manufactures, . . «. » » + 4090 
All others, ! 05 ¢) fe) 0 0 sms o «! of SH6 
Malesy) oe eaten & : 10,801 
Females, @ Leite herds Stille? as 12,345. 
23,146 
In 1801, . 16,953 
Increase, . 2 2 6 6,193 
See Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ix.; and Pitt’s 
icuitural of Leicestershire. (Ww. 8.) 


This mode of election continued “YY 


LEICESTERSHIRE is an inland county, situated Boundaries. 


atling sere agnreterged aay = bs North. 
am) ire, from which it is divi rivers 
Seen ano terGe pan: cat hos oaae its Goeasiollby 
Rutlandshire and Lincolnshire. . With respect to its 

it has been com 


r 
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Its length is from 
the south of Lutterworth to the northern part of 
vale of Belvoir; on this line it measures about 45 


general breadth, from east to west, is rather 
40 miles ; its mean diameter is about 30 
; the circumference is about 150 ; and its super- 
have been variously esti as 
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It is divided into six hundreds, viz. Framland, Gar- 
tree, Goscote East and West, Guthlaxton, and Spar- 
kenhoe. There are eleven market towns, of which the 
principal are Leicester (the county town), Loughbo- 
rough, Hinchley, Lutterworth, Melton Moubray, Mar- 
ket Harborough, Market Bosworth, and Ashley-de-la- 
Zouch. ‘There are in this county 192 parishes ; but 
the number of places which pay separate parochial rates 
is 323. It sends only four members to parliament; 
two for the county and two for Leicester. It is in the 
province of Canterbury, and diocese of Lincoln: The 
whole county is under one archdeacon, and it contains 
six deaneries, It is in the midland circuit. 

With respect to surface and ‘soil, Leicestershire is 
highly favoured by nature. [ts surface is not so level 
as to render it unhealthy, or ill ventilated as to prevent 
the waters from flowing from it; sq as te render it fit 


» for all the purposes of agricujture’; and, with a very 


Rivers. 


Canals: 


few exceptions, it is not so brokén or lofty as to render 
it cold, or of difficult and precarious cultivation. — It is, 
in fact, in most parts'raised to such a degree, as to af- 
ford at once beautiful scenery, and a fine field for the 
labours of the farmer. The highest ground in the coun- 
g is some of the peaks in Charnwood forest, towards 

e north-west, and their elevation is not more than 800 
or 900 feet above the level of the sea. There are also 
rough lands called Wolds on the southern side of the 
county. The soil of Leicestershire varies very little 
over its whole area. It may generally be described as 
a loam of different degrees of tenacity, depth, and fer- 
tility, according to its proportion of clay, and the sub- 
stratum on which it lies. The best, or rather the driest 
and sharpest soil is commonly found on the hills; the 
strongest and wettest soil in the vallies. The red loam, 
which seems to stretch across England, from Rutland- 
shire to the very extremity of Devonshire, is prevalent 
in this county. It_is a soil of great fertility ; and, being 


acs worked at all seasons, of great value to the farmer. - 
The 


principal rivers in Leicestershire are the Soare, 
the Switt, the Welland, the Avon, the Wreke, and the 
Ankor ; but they are all very small streams. The Soare 
rises in the south-west border of the county, whence it 
flows to Leicester. Soon afterwards it is joined by the 
Wreke from the north-east ; its course then bends to 
Mount Sorrel and Loughborough, till it falls into the 
Trent. It is made navigable for barges from its junc- 
tion with the Trent to several miles above Leicester, a 
distance of upwards of 20 miles. The Swift rises in 
this county, flows by Lutterworth, and then enters 
Warwickshire. The course of the Welland in this coun- 
ty is also for a short space; it rises in it near Harbo- 
rough, and soon afterwards enters Northamptonshire. 
The Avon rises nearly in the same part of the county ; 
but its course is directly opposite to that of the Wel- 
land, being through Warwickshire into the Severn. 
The course of the Wreke has been already mentioned. 
The Ankor rises near the source of the Soare, and, 
running in a north-west direction near the borders of 
Warwickshire, falls into the Avon. Hence it appears, 
that the Soare, and its tributary streams, the Wreke 
and the Welland,. flow into. the east sea, while the other 
rivers of this county flow into the west sea. 

There are several artificial navigations in this coun- 
ty ; that of the Soare, or the Leicester. Navigation as it 
is called, has already been briefly noticed... Besides the 
main stream, or cut, on or near the line of the river 
Seare, down the Soare valley to the Trent, there is a 
collateral branch to Loughborough, which is: eontinued 
ever part of Charnwood forest by cangl, or rail-way, to 


of a different quality from that of Bredon. 
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the collieries and lime-works in that part of the eoun- t 
ty. By means of the Lei and Melton-Moubray 
canal, the rivers Wreke and E¥e form a ication 


with the Soare ; and the former rivers, by Theans of 
cuts, &c. are made navigable to Melton-Moubray, 
where the Oakham canal commences. This canal runs 
a course of 15 miles, about half of which is in’ Leices- 
tershire, the rest in Rutlandshire; in the first 83 miles 
it has a rise of 126 feet, afterwards it is level. ‘he 
Grantham canal merely skirts the east side of the coun- 
ty, on the borders of Nottinghamshire, running through 
he vale of Belvoir, to which it is of t advantage, 
the roads being there almost impassable during winter. 
The Union canal begins at and joins the Soare naviga- 
tion at Leicester. Its course for three miles is nearly 
parallel to that river ; it then passes towards Wigston, 
&e. and on to’Northampton, into the river New Navi- 
gation and Grand Junction canal. Its whole course, 
from Leicester to Northampton, is 43} -miles, with 407 
feet 6 inches lockage ; the rise is 110 feet, and the fall 
197 feet 6 inches. It passes through 4 tunnels. There 
is a cut to Market Harborough. In its course it cross- 
es the river Welland. The Ashley-de-la-Zouch canal 
joins the Coventry canal near Nuneaten. Jt soon after. _ 
wards enters Leicestershire near Hinchley, and passing. 
Market Bosworth, proceeds to Ashley-de-la-Zouch. It 
is 50 miles long; with 250) feet lockage. It was intend- 
ed to have been continued to the navigable part of the 
Trent, below Barton. ‘There are several rail-ways, as 
appendages to this canal, to the collieries and lime- 
works in this part of the county. ; 

The climate of Leicestershire is, on the whole, mild, c 
and very salubrious ; and the harvest, especially in the 
western parts of the county, at least ten days earlier 
than it is in the counties on the east coast of England. 
The average annual fall of rain is supposed to be about 
30 inches. ‘ 


coal and limestone, however, are valuable, and in some 
parts abundant ; and there are also lead, 
slate, and free-stone. - The coal: mines’ are si 
the north-west of the county, not far from the borders 
of Derbyshire. Those at Cole-Orton and Lount have 
been long wrought; but those on Ashley Wolds have 
been lately established by the Marquis of Hastings. 
The seam is nearly three yards deep ; but as it lies 200 ~ 
yards below the surface, it is raised at considerable ex- 
acer the quality of this coal is good. The most ce- 


ebrated lime-works in this county are those of Bredon Lime. 


and Barrow-upon-Soare. Bredon’ lies in the hundred 
of West Goscote, near the borders of Derbyshire. | It 
is situated at the base of a high limestone rock, af a, co- 
nical form, with the top seemingly cut off; “ the stra - 
ta which com the central parts of it (and-which are 
found nearly horizontal in the plain) axe raised ‘almost 
perpendicularly, and placed: upon their edges, while 
those on each. side decline like the surface of the hill.” 
According to Dr. Darwin, the Bredon limestone con- 
tains two parts magnesian earth, and three calcareous. 


The kilns, in which it is burnt, are in the form of an 


inverted cone, Alternate layers of coal and limestone 
are placed. at the top, and. the burnt lime isdrawn out 
at the bottom. This lime, in consequence of the quan- 


tity of magnesia which it contains, is reckoned prejudi- 


cial to the land, waless) it is laid on with great caution 

and judgment. ‘Uhe limesto: ¢ at Barrow-on-Sozre is 

it consists 

of a hard blue stone, which lies, im thin: strata. Fhe 

first under the surface is tinged with yellow, the rest 
r 5 - 
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This county is not distinguished for its minerals. Its Minerals, 


») tion of a flat fish, but what 
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| are blue; the arider strata are six inches thick, and two 


feet asunder. This limestone strongly resembles in ap- 
composition, and — the clay-stone of 
ire, which, when burnt, produces the strong 
amen i Tes wean ye “Sr eCoT 
as 2 manure, and for common purposes 
ing, but also Eid sibtanpntiony sdeyapeatebtaneny in 
forms a strong and durable cement ; for the latter pur- 
it is exported to Holland, &c. When the pier of 
was built, Dutch torras was first 3 but 
not being found to answer, Barrow lime was advantage- 
ously substituted. In the quarries of this limestone some 
eurious minerals are found, such as fossil fish, plants, 
&c. The most singular isa plain and bold representa- 
: _ i Se 
t is more a foot , and of a proportionable 
depth ; the scales, fins, projecting from the 
sarface. In the vale of Belvoir, is a limestone similar 
to that of Barrow. At Stanton-Harold is also limestone 
of a good quality, in the fissures of which rich lead ore 
is found, which is smelted into metal. On 
Wolds, irom stone is’ met with. It lies at the depth of 
688 yards, and is mixed with clay marl; but does not 
pay for smelting. On the east side of Charnwood fo- 
rest, a thick heavy slate is raised, which is used for co- 
veri i and some of the thickest blocks for 
of the county which 


vering 
ae here are few 
not contain free-stone brick-clay. The hill at 
Tuiats-es bards anpociiy afer kestg ecpemd’es the 
is so i i to the 
uit fog actinn ithe: tak tavtioakés ail cole 4d any houses 
’ ngular appear- 
They are often imperfect cones; and too 
be cut or broken, the smoothest face is laid ou- 


stones, from their uncommon hardness, are coveted for 


Leicestershire is one of the few counties in England 
i celebrated for its agri and its 


There is little copyhold, and 
holding: churcli:tenure.. In the grazing dis- 
this county, there are many substantial yeo- 
their own estates : In those districts the 
; in the other parts they seldom exceed 
graziers have long been justly cele- 
their skill, experience, intelligence, capital, 
; and are many of them by no means 
most of these respects, to the well-known 
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distinguished as a gra- 
sing than as an arable county ; and the ti land is 


er coun- 


many farms without any tillage land whatever. In 
the north and west a proportion of each farm is gene- 
rally kept in tillage. According to Mr. Pitt, in his 

i , one-half of the strong clay loam 
(the whole of which he estimates at 160,000 acres) is 
in occasional tillage: the whole of the more friable 


: Of these, he reckons 250,000 


under aPhogen &c.; 85,000 under clover'; and 
S000 cleaner: n the mode of cultivating these 
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The wheat harvest is in Augtist: and the 
September ; the average uce of the county is about 
28 bushels. Barley is a favourite crop, and is general- 
ly sown after some green crop; the produce is large, - 
about 44 quarters per acre. Leicestershire was former- 
ly famous for beans; and, indeed, the greater part of 
its soil is particularly well suited for this crop. From 
the large quantities and excellent quality of this crop of 
ee: Barton, this village obtained the name of 
in the Beans. At present, however, beans are 
not much cultivated. Turnips are extensively ‘sown, 
and their culture is pretty wohhiscelitetoaih Cabb 
are more grown in Leicestershire than in most other 
counties, the soil particularly suiting them: They are 
generally planted in drills: they are given with great 
advantage to ewes and lambs in spring. The natural 
meadows on the banks of the Leicestershire rivers are 
not only extensive, but for the most part of good qua- 
lity ; especially those on the banks of the Soare, near 
Leicester, and, indeed, as far as its junction with’ the 
Trent. The oldest feeding land is in the south and 
east of the county. These 
of grasses, there being little even of white er, 
There is very little old wood in the county, and, in- 
deed, it is by no means a woodland county ; though in 
many parts there is great deal of hoop raw timber. 
As the spirit of improvement in Leicestershire has 
been chiefly directed to grazing, great attention has 
been paid to draining the land; and Mr. Elkington’s 
method was very early adopted in this county. — Irri- 
gation has also been carried on with considerable spirit 
and success. 


It is from its cattlé and sheep, however, particularly Cattle. 


the latter, that Leicestershire derives its fame as an 
i district ; and to this fame it is indebted to 
late Mr. Bakewell of Dishley Farm, near h- 
borough. Before he his improvements, this 
county possessed no iar breed of cattle ; at least 
it was by no means celebrated for a good breed. It is 
foreign to the object of this article to trace the means 
by which he brought the Leicester cattle and sheep to 
their present high character and perfection ; but we 
may mention generally the results of his improvements, 
“ The present improved breed of cattle is finer boned, 
finer in the neck, throat, and bosom ; the back straight, 
wide, and loaded with flesh ; the rump wide, thick, and 
fleshy on the points, insomuch that, in some indivi- 
duals, hillocks of fat are found thereon, and about the 
root of the tail.” The colour is red, the legs short, 
with thin, wide, and spreading horns. The at 
when fat, from nine to ten score the quarter, but o: 
much more. The principal aim of the graziers, is to 
fatten their cattle for the butcher ; but attention is also 


paid, in some parts of the county, to the dairy. Near Dairy. : 


dairies ; and 
e banks of the 
uisite cheese 


inckley, Bosworth, &c. are many lar, 
also on the borders of Derbyshire, on 
Trent, and in the vale of Belvoir. The 


known by the name of Stilton, is made in Leicester- Stilton 
deal of this kind of cheese is made on cheese. 


shire. A 
the farms near Melton Moubray, The quantity of 
cheese generally sent to Leicester October fair, is about 
200 tons annually; and it is calculated, that of the 
chet tan eromall sent down the Trent, from Leices- 
ter, Nottingham, Derby, and the north of Staffordshire, 
Leicester produces at least 1500 tons, coe? it is cal- 
culated, will require 7500 dairy cows. ere-are three 
kinds of shaess at present kept in Leicestershire; the 
old Leicester, the new Leicester, and the forest sheep. 


‘The old Leicester seem to have been a cross between 


the Leicestershire and the old stock of the county : 


beginning of Leica 


pastures consist large on LY Pastures. 


Leicester- 
shire. 


Sheep. 
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They are latge, heavy, and full of wool; but lar; 

hese. My their wool ~ ie and they take a long par 
fatten. This breed, however, is gradually approach- 
ing to the second kind, or the new Leicester. For this 
latter; the county, as has been remarked, is indebted to 
Mr. Bakewell. “ Their offals are small, and their pro- 
fitable points are large; their backs are broad and 
straight ; their breasts are full, bellies tucked up, heads 
small, necks short, legs thin, pelts light, and wool fine 
of its kind ; they are quiet in temper and disposition, 
and capable of being fattened in a short time, on a 
small proportion of food, and to a great weight, in pro- 
portion to their apparent size.” Mr. Bakewell has 
fattened mutton to six inches thick of fat upon the 
ribs. Fat weathers will weigh about 25 lb. a quarter ; 
the average fleece about 7lb. The weight of the 
bones is proportionally very trifling: On a shoulder of 
19 1b. the bones frequently will. not weigh more than 
six ounces. The forest sheep are principally confined 
to Charmwood: they are white or grey-faced, with 
legs of the same colour as the face ; generally without 
horns, and with coarse wool. \ 


Horses, &e.- Mr, Bakewell paid attention to the: improvement of 


Manufac- 
aores, 


Poor-rates. 


the breed of horses, as .well as of cattle and sheep ; 
but long before his time, Leicestershire was famous for 
a useful and beautiful breed of strong black horses. It 
is still a horse-breeding county, not only for the plough, 
waggons, &c. but also for the race-course and the chase. 
The fairs of Ashley, ro ty Harborough, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, Rugby, Ashburn, Stafford, &c. are prin- 
cipally supplied with Leicestershire horses, which are 
here bought up for the drays of London, &c. Mules 
have long been used in this county, both for draught 
and the saddle ; they have also been used in the plough. 
The swine of Leicestershire, having partaken of the 
improvement of Mr. Bakewell, are of a better breed 
than are to be met with in most other counties. 

_ The principal manufactures of Leicestershire are in- 
timately connected with its great product of wool. They 
consist of wool-combing, woollen yarn, worsted, and 
stockings principally or wholly of worsted. The chief 
seat of these branches is Leicester and its neighbour- 
hood, and Hinckley ;. the chief country villages also 
partake in them. At Ashley are considerable cotton- 
works. Harborough is the seat of a considerable ma- 
nufactory of tammies. At Hinckley and Ashley, a good 
many hats are manufactured. Latterly, patent net- 
lace has become an object of great attention in Castle 
Donnington and its neighbourhood. The principal ex- 
ports of the county, chiefly by means of the Trent, are 
worsted stockings, hats, cottons, lace, wool, and cheese. 
Sheep are sent to Birmingham, London, &c. These 
two towns, and 'the populous parts of Staffordshire, take 
off a large quantity of the cattle of this county. 

The poor-rates in Leicestershire, in the year 1776, 
amounted to the sum of £26,360; in the year 1803, 
they had advanced to £107,568: the increase, there- 
fore, was nearly as 10 to 403. Inthe same period, the 
poor-rates of the whole kingdom had advanced from 
£1,679,585 to. £5,161,813, or from 10 to 31 nearly : 
hence it appears, that they had increased in this county 
in rather a greater ratio than in the whole kingdom. 
The number of persons relieved in and out of work- 
houses, in the year 1808, was 19,154, besides those 

‘that were not parishioners, Each person relieved out 
‘of any workhouse atthe rate of £3, 13s. 84d. :per an- 
‘num; each n relieved in the workhouses cost at the 
“vate of £11, 4s. 63d. per annum.. Taking both-élasses 
together, the expence per individual amounted to £4, 
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7s. 33d. The resident population,-in 1801, amounted Letcestera)’ 
to 130,081 ; so that the number of parishioners reliev~ shire. 


ed from the poor-rates aj 
resident population, The amount. of the totél money 
raised by parochial rates was 16s. 64d. per head on the 
population. The amount of the whole expenditure on 
account of the poor averaged 12s. 103d. on the popula- 
tion. ‘The number of persons belonging to friendly so- 
cieties appears, in 1803, to have been 8 in the 100 of 
the resident population. One hundred of these socie= 
ties had been enrolled according to act of Parliament. 
In the year ending 25th of March, 1815, the amount 
of money raised by parochial rates in this county, 
amounted to rather more than £140,150.+_ 


to be 15 in 100 of the —"Y"—" 


When the Romans invaded Britain, Leicestershire History. 


was inhabited by a tribe called the Corani. On their 
conquest, it was included within the province of Flavia 
Czsariensis, and had military stations established in 
different of it, which were connected, as usual, 
by military ways, the most celebrated of which were 
the Watling-street and Fossway. _When the Romans 
left the island, Leicestershire formed part of the king- 
dom of Mercia, and Leicester was constituted a bi-+ 
shop’s see much about the time that-England was di- 
vided into counties. Before this period, the kingdom 
of Mercia was subdivided into two parts, distinguish- 
ed by the names of Southern and Northern. |The in- 


habitants of . Leicestershire were then called Middle . 


Angles. Although this county lies, it may be said, in 
the centre of the kingdom, it was much subject to the 
ravages of the Danes, who constituted and regarded 
rr eae as one of their five chief cities in the island. 
After the Norman conquest, it was entirely parcelled 
out by William niltaarici relatives and favourites, who, 
on their part, regranted various allotments to their fol- 
lowers and dependents. At this period, Leicestershire 
contained as great a number of strong castles as perhaps 
any district in the kingdom, mostiof which, however, 
were utterly demolished in the reigns of Henry II. 
John, and Henry {I].. When Domesday Book was 
compiled, there were only four wapentakes, or hun- 
dreds. 


The whole county, at the time of: the compilation of 
Domesday, is said to have -contained $4,000 inhabit- 
ants ; in the year 1700, the number ‘was '80,000); in 
1750, the number was ‘95,000. © ; 


According to the population returns of 1801, there Po 


were at that time 25,992 houses, inhabited ‘by 27,997 
families ; 63,943 males, and :66;138 females ; employ- 
ed in agriculture, 23,823 ; intrade, &c. 42,036. T 

number of inhabitants on a square mile were 159, ‘the 


average of England and Wales at that ‘time being 152. . 


2 some returns of baptisms and burials in the middle 
the 16th century, compared with returns from the 
same parishes in the middle of the 18th century, it ap- 
pears that, at the former period, the baptisms: were 
1729, and the burials 1176; and, at the latter period, 
the baptisms were 2765, and the burials 2169 ; sothat 
the population ‘in ‘these of the county, in ‘that 
space of time, seems, judging from the burials, to have 
increased only as 5 ‘to 9; ~whereas, by the births, it 
seems to have increased only as 5 to 8. ‘The inerease 
‘of population is su ‘to ‘have been chiefly among 
the manufacturing classes. From the ‘aecount we have 
given of its modern agriculture, it is evident ‘that it 
cannot grow wheat ‘sufficient to support its inhabit- 
ants ; whereas, formerly, a:much Jerger proportion of 


»its land was arable, under wheat and beans princi< 


py, ie a Ag 


= 
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‘The following is the result of the population returns 
in the year 1811: 


Sere Peto tay & Te!) athe 


- 130,982 


1 Baptism in 36, 1 Burial in 57, 1 Marriage in 130. 
TPGHTON, Roser, was the ae a of Alex- 
eee terete. A naive 
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good froma the measure in which he concurred; and Leighton, 


‘mates upon the Presbyterians except 


LEI 


remarked upon the feasting and jollity, which attended 
the consecration of himself and ge 


; union 
Christian views of promoting sober piety and orderl 

worship among all cepa Mas which he stan 4 
as more important than the mere form of government. 
His colleagues discovered no dispositi te 
in his schemes, or to their 


Burnet) 
He le than at 


that assembly, except when some measure came before 
them relative Edi ge or the church. He i 
larly exerted hi to procure li for the he 


Pesta it ay Mentioned © ead oben tet 
ication whi ered ; and when ound 
that he could not serine in the essive measures 
which were pursued, he repaired to court in 1665, when 
he Jaid his sentiments on the matter before the king, and 
requested leaye to resign his bishopric. This proposal 
of resignation was 3 but Charles promised to 
direct a change of measures ; and is said to have been 
more friendly to Leighton’s views than any of his coun- 
sellors. The good i in the mean time devoted 
pay pst ita of his o i 
ve an exam} personal pi 
At fa ll Sead : 
went s district ev: ear, 
Sor sal cdaiteg Gros pea to pari bmp ii 
ing to raise his clergy to a higher sense of spiritual 
matters. He lived in a very private manner, and 
all his income to the poor, except what was ite 
for his expences. In the hope of bringing 
about a general accommodation, and in consequence of 
promises of assistance from the court, he was 
in 1670, to become Archbi of G) w, where he 
exerted himself to the utmost to reconcile the contend- - 
i ies. But at length perceiving that he gained 
their esteem, and 
that he was su and even hated by the Episco-. 
pal leaders, he resigned his charge in 1673, and retired 
to a private residence in Sussex. But, - he re- 
i his preferment, he did not relax his ional. 
i ; but divided his time between studious retire- 
ment, and the clerical offices of ing or reading 
ers in the adjoining parishes. He retained to the: 
an appearance of youthfulness and strength, 
beth of mind See ae is usual in advanced years. 
At the age of 70 his hair was still black, and his mo- 
tions li BP st Ps, uickness of thought, power of 
memory, irit of devotion, in no respect . ; 
But ona DE ag ip PEL in 1684, he was suddenly 
Relea wits & aletay Ot peti Re see IR Aer a 
at the Bell inn, in Warwick Lane. ‘‘ He was account- 
ed a saint,” says Bishop Burnet, “ from his youth up. 
He fad 5 areal piirlaess at tte a fa eae 
sion, a charming vivacity « expres- 
tin that ever I knew in any man. He was a master 
both of Greek and Hebrew, and-of the whole compass 
of ppg aaa kek prep deta Scrip- 
tures. that allthe rest was, she was - 


i eighton, 
Nobert. 


Leipsick. 
ey 


_ idle word. There was a visible*tenden 
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possessed with the highest and noblest sense of divine 
things that ever I saw in any man. He had no regard 
to his person, unless it was to mortify it by a constant 
low diet, that was like a perpetual fast. He had acon- 
tempt both of wealth and reputation. He seemed to 
have the lowest thoughts of himself possible, and to 
desire that all other persons should think as meanly of 
him as he did himself. He bore all sorts of ill usage 
and reproach like a man that took pleasure in it. He 
had so subdued the natural heat of his temper, that in 
‘a great variety of accidents, and in a course of twenty- 
two years intimate conversation with him, I never ob- 
served the least sign of passion but upon one single oc- 
easion. He brought himself into so composed a gravi- 
ty, that I never saw him laugh, and but seldom smile. 
And he kept himself in such a constant recollection, 
that I do not remember that ever I heard him say one 
in all he 
‘said to raise his own mind, 4nd those he conversed 
with, to serious reflections: he seemed to be in a_per- 
petual meditation. And, though the whole course of 
his life was strict and ascetical, yet he had nothing of 
the sourness of temper that generally possesses men of 
that sort. His thoughts were lively; oft out of the 
way and surprising, yet just and genuine. And he had 
laid together in his memory the greatest treasure of the 
best and wisest of all the ancient sayings of the heathens 
as well as Christians, that I have ever known any man 
master of; and he used them in the aptest manner pos- 
sible.” His sermons are full of sublime and Christian 
sentiments ; his style combines, in a wonderful man- 
ner, a majestic force with a beautiful simplicity; and 
his pronunciation as a preacher is said to tise been at 
once grave and graceful. His extreme modesty render- 
ed him inexorable to all the intreaties of his friends to 
publish any of his writings during his life; but he was 
very careful in the preparation of his discourses ; and 
amany of his works have been recovered since his death. 
The chief of those which have been published are, a 
volume of sermons, with an exposition of the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue; an exposition of the 
first epistle of Peter ; meditations on certain psalms, ori- 
inally in Latin ; theological prelections in the same 
eee a few lectures and letters. See Bishop Bur- 
net’s History of his own Times ; life of Leighton pre- 
fixed to his volume of Sermons ; and preface to his Ex- 
position of Peter, by Dr. Doddridge. (q) 
LEIGHTON Buzzarp, or BeaupeseErt, is a con- 
siderable market-town of England, in the county of 
Bedford. It is situated on the river Lyssel, or Ouzel, 
and consists of one large street, crossed at right angles 
by two smaller ones. The principal piece of antiquity 
in the town, is its beautiful pentangular cross.  [t is 
88 feet high, and consists of two stories. It is built of 
stone, and situated in an open area in the market-place, 
and is supposed to have been erected about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. The church is a large 
structure, and has a square tower surmounted with a 
spire 193 feet high. “The Grand Junction Canal passes 
on the west side of it, and within a furlong of the town, 
and is capable of carrying vessels of 80 tons. About 
half a mile from the town are the remains of a Roman 
encampment. The population of the parish, in 1811, 
‘was 408 houses, 509 families, 187 families employed in 
trade and manufactures, and 2114 inhabitants. See 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
vol. i.; Lyson’s Magna Britannia, vol. i.; and Beau« 
ties of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 36. 
LEINSTER. See [rexanp, Vol. XII. p. 266, &c. 
LEIPSICK, or Luirzic, is a city of Misnia, in Up- 
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per Saxony, and situated’ on the Pleissé, in the fertile tcipatele! 
plain between the rivers Saale and Mulda. The town “= 


is neat and regularly built, aiid is about 895g paces in 
circuniference.’ ‘Ihe suburbs are extensive, consist. 
of good buildings and gardens, and is ated from 
the town by a fine walk of lime trees, which runs round 
the town. The Grand Place is large, and contains many 
excellent houses.. The citadel, called Pleissenbourg, 
from its being situated on the Pleisse,is a place of great 
strength. It is erected after the model of the ci-devant 
citadel of Milan. It contains a moat, finished in 1752 ; 
and in its Roman Catholic chapel there is a monument 
to Jablonowsky ; and on one of its towers is the obser- 


vatory. Leipsick» contains eight parish "churches for 


Lutherans, and one for Calvinists. The church of St. 
Thomas has a fine organ, and its tower is 200 feet high. 
The exchange is a,good building, and the roof of its 
hall is well finished. The other remarkable buildings 
and objects of curiosity at Leipsick, are the Maison Du- 
four, which is one of the finest edifices in Leipsick ; the 
theatre ; the manege ; the Hotel de Ville, built in 1656; 
the house and the court of Auerbuch, built by the phy- 
sician Strohmer ; the ee of M. Plattner ; the con. 
cert room at the old assembly ; the church of St. Ni- 
cholas ; the college of princes; the Paulinum, a vast 
‘and ancient edifice, in the garden of which is a monu- 
ment to Gellert ; the hospital of St. George ; the Laza- 
retto, and the clinical institution ; the esplanade, with 
a statue of the reigning king ; the monument of Gellert 
in the church of St. John, and his tomb in the public 
cemetery. 

The cee literary and useful establishments in 
Leipsick, are the university, which was founded in 
1409, and has always maintained its celebrity as a place 
of learning, and which has six handsome colleges be- 
longing to it; the two public schools ; the Academy of 
Painting and Design; the Economical Society ; the 
Society of the Sciences of Belles Lettres, founded by 
Prince Jablonowski; the Collegium Piilo biblicum; the 
Institution for the Dumb and Deaf; the Intelligenz 
Comptoir, with its numerous collections'of machines and 
models ; the Museum of Beygang, an excellent institu- 
tion, which deserves the notice of travellers. 


The chief collections and cabinets, are the libraries. 


of the city, the university, and the churches and schools 


of St. Nicholas and St. Thomas ; the cabmets of paint- 


ing of M. M. Richter and Stieglitz ; the cabinet of na- 
tural history of Link ; the physical cabinet of M. Tau- 
ber, and the mineralogical cabinet of M. Hansen and 
M. Geissler. ee 

Leipsick is a place of considerable trade, and posses- 
ses some important mercantile privileges. Three great 


fairs are held annually ; at the beginning of the year,” 


Easter, and Michaelmas, which continue during a fort- 
night each, and are frequented by foreigners from. all 
arts of gk 3 and even from Asia. The Bohemians 
bring all kinds of glass ware, linens, &¢.; the Silesians 
bring linens; the Poles leather, wax, and wool; the 
Prussians and Pomeranians, woollen and silken stuffs ; 
the Nurembergers toys; the Swabians linens, and gold 
and silver articles ; the Austrians and Hungarians lea- 
- ther, wines and dye stuffs ; the Swiss, woollen, silken, 
and linen stuffs; the Russians, leather, hemp, and flax ; 
the Italians silk; the French lace and milinery; and 
the-English, Dutch, and Hamburgers, colonial produce 
and British manufactured goods. : ; 

The general amount of the trade carried on at these 
fairs, has been estimated at twenty millions of rix-dol- 
lars per annum. The almanac of Leipsick contains the 
nemes and addresses of more than 800 foreign mer- 
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chants, who frequent these fairs, ive of from 260 
to 10 bonkel The eanatel bebe cll eunate 
been calculated at 500,000 rix-dollars ; 


velveteens, made in the paigahent eed of the town, is 
very considerable. These, ong with leather and smalts, 


promenades ublic gardens 
around the town, which are deserving of notice. About 
road of Magdeburg and Tele ea ie 
u, is id of 
Breitenfeld, 


of 
celebrated by the defeat of Tilly. The field 
of battle of Lutzen is‘also near the town ; and the s 
where the French army under Bonaparte was tools 
defeated by the combined forces of the allies in 1813. 
Population of Leipsick 33,000. East Long. 12° 21’ 
45", North Lat. 51° 20’ 16”. See Rordansz’s Euro; ean 
Commerce, Lond. 18:8 and France, vol. ix. p. 657. 
LEITH, is a sea-port town, and h of barony of 
Scotland, situated on the Frith of Forth, in the county 
of Mid-Lothian. It stands upon the Water of Leith, 
which divides it into two parishes, called North and 
South Leith, and is about two miles distant from Edin- 
These two parishes communicate by two draw- 
By far the greater part of the town is situa- 
south side of the river; but both in North 
, Leith, the streets of the old part are narrow 
irreguler,. and contain many excellent and 
u principal street is called the 
, and is as it were a continuation of Leith 
Ww The of the town, however, which have 
been erected during the last 20 or 30 years, suchas St 
John's Place, St. James’ Street, Cassilis Place, and the 
new streets in North Leith, to the east of the battery, 
and near the new church, contain most elegant houses, 
which are inhabited by the principal merchants, &c. and 


are not surpassed by the finest buildings in Edinburgh. 
The principal ic buildings in Leith, are the old 
church of South Leith, the new church of North Leith, 


the of ease, the Epi chapel, the Trini 
ps Sag exchange bui Eee the bank of Leith, ie 
the new. school, and Seafield baths. 
The old church of South Leith is a large Gothic 
building of no beauty, with a tower surmounted by a 
small spire. The new church of North Leith is an ele- 


bul completed, in 1816, from a design by 

Oe Bene Mine body of the church. has a sort of po- 
| form ; and the portico, from which rises a very 
spire, consists of four handsome fluted Ionic co- 


Turns su a pediment Beside the chapel of 
ease to the church Sc Beuth Leith, which is a plain and 


 Theeting 
ing house, and a new Burgher meeting-house at present 


‘rinity house of Leith. wa: erected in 1555; 
down in 18!7,, and a very handsome 
of treestone has been erected in its room, 


yearsago in Constitution strect,are on a very large scale, 
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and have been designed wah ceed burr. - They form__ Leith. 


the principal public building in Leith ; and contain the 
assembly room, coffee-room, sale rooms, subscription 

brary; reading room. These buildings are three stories 
high ; and the central part is ornamented with five fine 
Ionic columns. _ They cost £16,000. 


The bank of Leith, situated in Bernard street, is a Bank. 


neat small building, erected in 1806, and adorned with 
Ionic columns and pilasters. 


The custom-house, which contains also the excise of- Custom. 
fice, is a very large and handsome building, erected op house, ~ 


the north side of the harbour in the years.1811 and 181 
From the necessity, perhaps, of its accommodating both 
the excise and the custom-house, the architect has placed 
the two entrances as two small wings to the buildings 
and has ornamented the central part of the front with 
two large fluted columns, which terminate several feet 
from the ground, and rest on a sort of wall. -These 
two solitary columns, without any pilasters to flank 
them, have a very extraordinary ance. The ex~- 
pence of this building was about £12,617. 

The high school of Leith is a very neat building of 
freestone, erected by subscription in 1805, on the south- 
west side of Leifh Links. It consists of two stories, 
disfigured with a paltry dome, for which we trust the 
subscribers will see the necessity of substituting a pe- 
diment, or some other ornament. ; 


The baths of Seafield form a very elegant building, Seafield 
consisting as it were of two similar buildings placed baths. 


at right angles to each other, and joined by nearly 
a quadrant of a cylindrical tower. One of the, fronts 
is to the east, and the other to the north; and each 
is ornamented with a handsome porch The lower 
floor is devoted to the baths ; the entrance to those ap- 
ropriated to the ladies being by the west porch, and 
entrance to those of the gentlemen being by the 
east These baths were erected some years 0g0,. by 
subscription, on the property of Dr. George Wood, 
by whose exertions this undertaking was in a great 
measure carried into effect. They are situated imme- 
diately to the east of Leith Links, close upon the sea, 
and are generally allowed to be amongst the most .ele- 
gant and commodious in the kingdom. The expence 
of the building exceeded £8000, raised in shares of 50 
guineas each ; the proprietors, or one member of their 
families, having a right to use any of the baths. It 
consists of 17 baths—hot, tepid, cold, pump, and shower 
baths, besides a very large plunge bath, well fitted for 
swimming; and to these is attached a capital hotel. 
The are very moderate. The price of the hot 
bath is 3s.; of the tepid bath, 5s.; of the cold bath, 
1s, 6d. ; of the shower bath, 1s. 6d.; and of the plunge 
or swimming bath, ls. The whole establishment is in 
a most flourishing condition, attracting company from, 
every quarter of the country; as a proof of which, from 
70 to 80 baths have been given in one day... A consj- 
derable part of this property is already feued, and the 
remainder is admirably adapted. for that purpose ; as 
the salubrity of the air, the beauty of the views, the 
excellent opportunities for every kind of exercise, and 
the vicinity of the best markets, added to the very great 
advantages of hot and cold sea-bathing, in a medical 
point of view, must render Seafield in all respects a 
most desirable-and healthy residence. The grounds in 
the neighbourhood, part of the same. age as the 
site of the baths, are to. be feued, upon a Pp combin- 
ing elegance and comfort. The streets have been sa. 
arranged as to prevent the buildings immediately upon 
the sea from interfering with the view of those more 
removed. As yet, only two houses of a small size have 
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Leith. been erected ; but as the demand for lodgings far ex- 
—v~" ceeds the supply, it is probable that the feuers will now 
proceed with rapidity. 

The town of Leith is extending itself rapidly in every 
direction. The plan of a new town has been laid down 
on the west of Leith, on the grounds of Hillhousefield 
and Bonnington. This plan, which is partly carried 
into effect, will extend from Newhaven road on the 
west, to a line parallel with Leith Fort on the east, be- 
ing bounded on the south by the Water of Leith. Se- 
veral excellent houses are already built in Jamaica 
Street, which forms part of the road from Queensferry 
to Leith. Some good houses are also built in South 
Fort Street, which will communicate with Leith Walk 
by a handsome bridge across the river ; and Bonning- 
ton Place, extending along the road from Newhaven to 

_ Edinburgh, is very far advanced. «” 

The formation of another new town, on the grounds 
belonging chiefly to Herict’s and Trinity Hospitals, ly- 
ing on the south-east side of Leith Walk, will be im- 
mediately commenced. Various plans have been sub-« 
mitted to public inspection ; and a very able report 4 
on these plans, by the late distinguished architect Mr. 
Stark, has recently been published. Since the death of 
Mr. Stark, Mr. William Playfair has been employed to 
furnish a design for laying out a new town in the most 
elegant manner, and we understand that this design is 
in considerable progress. When this extensive plan has 
been carried into effect, comprehending a magnificent 
crescent on the north, and a terrace on the south declivi- 
ty of the Calton Hill, and numerous streets and squares 
upon the grounds between that hill and the town of 
Leith, the towns of Leith and Edinburgh will be united 
into one great city, which, whether we consider its ge- 
neral architecture, its public buildings, its picturesque 
situation, its splendid and varied prospects, its chari- 
table establishments, its literary and scientific charac« 
ter, and the general intelligence of its inhabitants, will 
form the finest city in the worid. 

Charitable Leith contains ceveral charitable establishments, the 
institutions. most important of which are the Female Society for re- 
lieving indigent and sick women; an Auxiliary Socie- 
ty for promoting Christianity among the Jews, and for 
aiding the British and Foreign Bible Society in Lon- 
don ; a Society for the Relief of the Destitute Sick; a 
Sympathetic Society ; a Female School of Industry ; 
and a Boys Charity School. 

In consequence of Leith having been pillaged and 
burnt by the English soldiers, when the Earl of Har- 
court invaded Scotland in 1541, Leith was re-built and 
fortified. The fortifications, however, wete subsequent- 
ly demolished, to prevent any invasion of the liberties 
of the country from the introduction of foreign troops, 
New fortifications were again erected by Oliver Crom- 
well, who built the citadel, the remains of which still 
exist. It consisted, at that time, of five porticos, two 
of which were demolished at the Restoration, and the 
sale of the whole granted to the Duke of Lauderdale, 
then prime minister for Scotland, and from him the 
magistrates of Edinburgh purchased it for the sum of 
L.6000. The remains of the fortification are still visible 
between the Yard-heads and the Water of Leith, and 
also on the links of Leith, 

Leith is defended by a fort, situated immediately to 
the westward of the town. The battery, which is a 
semi-circular one en barbetie, is mounted with nine 
heavy pieces of cannon. It was erected during the 
American war, for the protection of the harbour and 
shipping, in consequence of the alarm excited by the 
appearance of Paul Jones’ squadron in the Frith of 


Projected 
improve- 
ments. 


Fortifica- 
tions. 


Leith Fort. 
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Forth ; since which period the boundaries of the fort Leith; 
have been y extended,and surrounded by a high 
wall. It is now the head-quarters of the’ royal artil- 4 
lery in North Britain, there being two companies of 
that corps stationed there, under the command of a 
field-officer. The barracks are capable of containing 
850 men, and there are stables for 150 horses, There 
is also a large powder magazine and extensive ware- 
houses erected within the fort, in which are deposited 
a large train of field artillery, with a suitable propor- 
tion of ammunition and stores. The harbour of Leith 
is defended by a fine martello tower, rising from the 
sea, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from 
the pier. It was built during the late war, at a very 
great expetice. a 

Whether we consider the port of Leith, in connection Port of 
with some of the most interesting and eventful periods Leith. 
in the earlier history of Scotland, or as a modern pe 
in regard to the extent of its harbour works, and the 
number of its ships, we shall find it equally deserving 
our attention. In Leith, the extension of the quays 
have kept pace pretty nearly with the trade of the port ; 
and even in some instances the extent of -birthage may “ 
be said to have preceded the demand of the shipping, 
probably from the command of the necessary fun 
arising from its powerful connection with the metropo-< 
litan city of Edinburgh. 

In the former state of the foreign trade and commerce 
of the Firth of Forth, it was much divided with nu- 
merous towns on the coast of Fife, but this now seems 
to be confined to the ports of Leith, Grangemouth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. It is, accordingly, curious to ‘ 
trace the progressive advancement of the quays and 
piers of the harbour of Leith, from small beginnings, 
to works of the present magnitude. In early times, 
when the vessels employed in trade were of a much 
smaller class, there were no quays at Leith; and the 
vessels lay at the mouth and on the banks of the small 
river, or stream, which runs through the harbour. A 
breast wall, or quay, was first built by the city of Edin- 
burgh, some time after their purchase of Leith, with 
the adjoining lands, from Logan of Restalrig, which 
seems to have extended no farther toward the north 
than St. Bernard Street, but the work was afterwards 
continued to the signal tower, or ferry-boat-stairs. In 
this state it remained for a long period, when it was 
prolonged to the northward, somewhat in the form of a 
crescent, by the extension of the wooden and stone 
piers. Perhaps the immediate inducement for the lat- 
ter works was very much with a view to provide against 
the ravages which the sea was making upon the shore 
between Leith and Newhaven, which was endangering ‘ 
the safety of the citadel, and had already taken away a a 
great piece of land on which a rope-work had been es- 
tablished. Pe ie 

About the latter end of the eighteenth century, how- New docks 
ever, the trade of this port had so much increased, that % 
required further accommoda- 
tion for their shipping ; and an act having been ob- 4 
tained for increasing the shore dues, in the session of 5 
Parliament of 1800, a design having also been furnish- 
ed by John Rennie, Esq. civil engineer, for a magnifi- 
cent suite of wet docks, which has since been partly 
executed in the most substantial pe of workmanship, 
under the inspection of Mr. John Paterson. The first 
of these beautiful basins, occupying an area of nearly 
four acres, commenced. in the year 1801, during the 
provostship of Sir William Fettes, Bart., which was 
opened for the use of shipping in the year 1806. A 
second dock was afterwards begun in 1810, and com~ 
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and in the greatest quantities, imperted into Leith:— 

Ashes, pot and pearl; cheese, butter, flax, hemp, wood, 

iron ; bark, oak and birch ; hides, horse, cow, and ox 3 

skins, calf, sheep, &c. quills, seeds of all sorts, hone z 

spirits, wines, coffee, sugars, fruits, horns, rags, on 

wool, oils, blubber, whale fins, dye stuffs, feathers, 

drugs, tallow, pitch, tar, bristles; linens, German and 

Russia; and marble. : 


istinguishing each Year. 


Year 1815. 


| Year 1817. 
Qrs. Bush, 
51,632 1 
74,157 6 
82,000 0 
. Gallons. 
12,411 
295721 
44,497 
Tuns. hha. gall. 
45 1 34 
65 1 


7 476 O 57] 677 $8 50 
328° 1 22) 1386 2 26 270 8 50 
Cwt. gr. tb) Cwt. gr. tb) Cut. gr. Ib. 
31,872 1 36,446 0 45,883 1 16 
27,356 3 24).24,607 1 18] 24,364 2 26 
+ | 34,067 2 21 we 1 (7 25,295 2 2 


Year 1816, 


Qrs. Bush. 

4,020 5 
4,070 0 — 

23,213 4 

» Gallons. 
3,329 
14,781 

: 15,315 

gall.| Tuns. hhd. gall. 

54 2 2 


740 #1 


Butter 1. . 


«+ | 14,740 0 23,9962 3 25 


The goods mest frequently, and in the greatest quan- 
tities, Seaterlaltin; cota Adlon <A 
ware, beer and ale, coals, cordage, corks, cotton manu- 
factures, earthen-ware, fish of all kinds, glass of all 
kinds, hardwares and cutlery, hats of all kinds, jewel- 
lery, iron manufactures of all sorts, lead manufactures of 
all sorts, leather manufactures of all sorts, machinery, 
linen manufactures, molasses ; oil, train, of Sinead 
painters’ colours, plate, saddlery and harness, silk ma-~ 

» Soap; stationery, sugar, oil of vitriol, tin. . 
wares, and woollen manufactures. . 


Note of the quantities of the under-mentioned articles ex« 
ed from Leith in the three years ending 5th Jan. . 


1818, distinguishing each year. 
yean 1815, ean 1816. ere 1817. 
Yards. Yards. Yards, 
white or plain | 1,233,035 | 1,151,437 | 1,602,139 
Calicoes) print . | 1,784,669 | 1,597,992 | 4,126,882 
._ f white or plain | 125,678 | - 88,310 | 575,755 
Muslins) print 4,047 | - 20,605 | 32,502 
; Lib. Lib Lib. 
Cotton, twist, &yam. | 457,333 | 394,535 | 56,225 
Cut. .q. 0-| Cute qe Wo} Cut 9. I 
Refined sugar 15,338 1 24] 10,171 3 ,8|13,770 0 10 
Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 
White herrings - 22,116 | 30,062 84,919 
Cut. q. 1b.) Cwt g. Ub.| Cut. g. 0 
Coffee .841 2 17)13,570 1 22/19,883 1 22 
Brown Bers 2 8] 2,084 223! 3,771 2 1 
Sogn { Clavel 16,402 3 23) 9,823.0 662 518 
Au 


Imports, 


Exports. 
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Leith. An Account ofthe Total Number of British and Foreign Vessels, their Tonnage, and Number of Men, that Traded Leith. — 


——y——" at the Port of Leith, to and from each Foreign Kingdom or State, in the eight years ended 5th Jansiory, 1818. —~ 


- 
Inwarps. Ourwarps. 


British. | Foreign. British. | Foreign. 
Ships.| Tons.’ | Men. |Ships.| Tons. | Men. |/Ships.| Tons. | Men. |Ships.| ‘Tons. | Men. * 


Year ended 5th Jan. 1811] 125] 17,645| 1133] 311) 45,723 | 2523]! 154) 16,056| 1089| 296) 42,574 | 9254 ° 


ce eee eee ee « 1812] 56} 9,043] 642] 148) 23,554) 1343]} 88) 10,461] 741] 203} 30,229] 1801 
cto: ote Shavensia « » - 1813] 101) 13,578] 884] 188] 28,105)1666}) 81) 10,571] 763) 238) $5,848 | 2105 
ween eeees «+ » F814] 149) 16,471] 1092] 137) 21,770] 1229}| 189] 23,401) 1677] 154) 24,670) 1341 
eee ere wee ee « 1815] 210) 24,514] 1576} 117] 13,155| 791]} 305) 82,687) 2113) 124) 45,747] 918 7 
oie ee 8s + eee  » 1816] 225] 28,215! 1790] 121) 16,075} 918} 178) 20,3111 1329) 1 14,406] 814 


cee ee oo + + 1817] 209} 28,698] 1785] 47| 7,212| 3095|| 176) 23,446] 1523| 36] 4,943| 282 


“11075/138,159| 8902 |1069)155,594| 8865 ||11711136,933 | 9235 |1148|168,417 | 9515 
cee eee eee wo 1818 | 398) 52,372] 3175| 121) 14,718) 869] 281) 35,450} 2256} 49) 7,061] 389 


Totals. ... . 11473'190,531 {12,077 |1190,170,312 | 9734 1145211 72,383 [11,491 |1197)175,478 | 9904 


The following is an Account of the total number of vessels, Sc. that were employed in 
; the Coasting Trade for the same period. 


Inwaxps. | OuTWanps. 
Shipe. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 
Year ended 5th Jan. 1811°| 2920 | 167,928 | 10,064 | 1510 | 96,552] 6151 
es 0 woe eee ® . « 1612 | 2512 | 151,604] 9,353 | 1534. | 104,267 | 7508 
p96 eves 6s 10 ls . » 1813 | 2618 | 157,168 | 9,947 || 1545 | 112,236 | 7931 
peo bode Se es ote ae oe 1814 | 2991 | 181,858 | 11,528 | 1528 | 111,737 | 7586 
beh odes Wee suanny's 1815 | 2835 | 178.863 | 11,140! 1311 | 102.392 | 6979 
be joie sare Sane «2 es 1816 | 1764 | 182,409] 8.729 | 1307 | 107,067 | 7391 
e\ 2).8 0 alt ‘ee +s 1817.| 1731 | 117,850] 8,452 | 1277 | 105.774 | 7343 
ee ee ee 1818+} 2115 | 156.783 | 10,508 | 1447 | 119,610} 8103 
Totals «04. bi0 19,486 |1,244,463| 79.721 | 11,459 | 859,635 | 58,992 
The felloning is an average of the Foreign and Coasting extent and importance. There are six or seven glass 
Trade for the above period. houses, where bottles and flint glass are manufactured 
Inwarps. in great quantities. The soap works of Mr. T. Jameson 
British. : of Sherriff Brae, and of Messrs. Morison and Co. at Bon- 
‘ nieteis nington, are on a scale of great magnitude. The manu- ~ 
Shipe. Tons. Men. facture of soft soap was begun in 1750, and of tallow 
18S 3 23,816 -°. . . 1509 and candles in 1770, and that of hard soap in the same 
y tol ear. Soda is made to a considerable extent, by Mr. 
k en wrence Jameson; cards for combing wool, by Mr. 
Ships. Tons, Men. Steid ; leather by Messrs. Sommervail and Son ; vine- 
7 148... .. 21,289... . 1216 gar by Messrs. Alison and Stewart; and ploughs, cart 
Ourwarps. wheels, and other implements of husbandry, by Mr. - 
eer eB a Morton, who has enriched agriculture by several new 
: Tons. Men. inventions and improvements. The ‘iron work of Mr. 
Ships. Anderson, and that of Mr. Gutzmer, are upon a scale 
bf Sees 21,548 .... 1436 of considerable magnitude. eee? 
Foreign. Ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent ; 
Ships. Tons. Men. ° and there are manufactories of sail cloth and cordage. 
149... .. 21,935... . 1238 Several saw mills, some of which were constructed by th 
Coasti i Trad celebrated engineer Mr. Brunel, have been erected upon 
psrocanae 5 Shoe at the Water of Leith. There is an extensive distillery at 
INwarps. Bonnington, belonging to the Messrs Haigs, and two 
Ships. Tons. Men. houses for the refining of sugar. Leith has long been 
436 .... 155,558... . 9965 celebrated for its ale. There are many breweries here ; 
eae uaaae but we believe that of Mr, Giles is the most extensive. 
“a Tons. Mes: ce Leith is governed by a baron bailie, appointed by 


the magistrates of Edinburgh. He sustains the cha- 


1432 .... 107,454... . 7374 racter of admiral, and chuses two resident bailies, whe 


eg Leith possesses several manufactures of considerable act as his deputi 
tures. d . : 
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ion of the parishes of North and South 
was 


a 


1923 * 
4921 


The meridian of the observatory of Edinburgh 
Leith Fort a 


by 
and Fermanagh; on the east by Ca- 
by those of Cavan, and 
Roscommon ; and on the west by Sligo. It is about 52 


pn ert gactomy {ts greatest is 16 miles, and 
its 6 miles ; and it contains 4'7,260 ish acres. 
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in 
mountainous of the county, and 
Sligo for sale. The cattle of 
are very much of the native Irish 
bo Me in number. 
following were the prices of labour and articles 
of provision in 1811. Wages of a man per year £9, 
2s. Ditto of a woman £24, 16s. Grazing a cow per 
ky Grazing sw ie year £4. Lime per 
ta. Id. es, “Lange i, 10s. Beef, and mut- 
ton, and pork per lb. 5d. Eggs per dozen 10d. Po- 
tatoes per stone “4. 
The river Shannon is said to have its origin in this 


spot 
manegh. Mr. Wakefield believes, that both these opi- 
nions are true, end that the Shannon is derived from 
two rivulets, which afterwards unite. From Lough 


OT 


LEM 1 
into the hands of the Latouches. The eoal is not of a 
good Ley, and has been employed principally in 
‘ounderies, 


The manufactures of Leitrim, particularly that of li- 


Leitrima 


Lemnos, 


nen, are improving rapidly. There are several bleach- Manuficr 


ing greens in the county, and numeroys potteries near 

About a century ago, Leitrim was a continued forest ; 
and immense heaps of charred timber are still seen at 
aang A great deal of wood has lately been 
Pp i 


The principal town of the county is Carrick, which Towns. 


does not contain above 100 houses, Leitrim, about three 
miles north-east of Carrick, is not considerable enough” 
to be a great town. 


Dr. Beaufort estimates the number of houses in this- Populations. 


county at 10,026, and the population at 50,000. Dr. 
M‘Parlan, who took the number of families in each pa« 
rish from the books of-each individual parish clergy- 
man, found that they amounted to 15,326, which he 
multiplied by 5, and obtained the population of 76,630, 
The majority of the imhabitants- are: Catholics. Mr. 
Wakefield estimates the ion to -be as 30'to- 1; the 
same as in the county of Sligo; There are-17 parishes 
in the county. See M‘Parlan’s Survey of Leitrim. 
Beaufort’s Memoir of a Map of Ireland; Robertson’s 
Traveller's Guide ; and Wakefield’s Statistical Account 
of Ireland, im 

LEMNISCATE, is the name of a curve which re- 
sembles the figure 8. The equation of the curve is 
aya’ 2 — x, 

{EMNOS, now Stalimene, is an island in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, belonging to Turkey. It is about 15 
miles long and 11 broad, and abounds with mountains 
and valleys. The whole of its eastern coast is inacces- 
sible, on account of a shoal which stretches four leagues 
into the offing. On the west coast, there are a few 

laces of shelter for vessels against northerly winds. 

here is a large road on the north of the island ; but 
on the south there are two real harbours, Port Cadia, 
and Port Sant Antonio, which are not yery far from 


each other. The island of Lemnos is hilly, but very 
fertile. Its products are corn, cotton, oil, and silk, 
which is used in the manufacture of a few light stuffs; 


Sonnini observed here a.spring of hot water, and anos 


ther of aluminous water. The species of bolé, called 
Lemnian earth, is still obtained trom a hill in the island. 
This earth was formerly dug up with many religious 
ceremonies. The principal Turkish and Christian in- 
habitants met on the 6th of August at a chapel 
called Sotera, half way between the village of Cochino 
and the mountain where the earth is found, and thence 
they went in procession to the top of the mountain, 
where Greek priests read the liturgy.. Certain persons 
appointed on — then began to dig, and as soon 
as they discov a vein of the desired earth, they 
announced it to the priests, who put it into small hair 
bags, which they delivered to the Turkish governor and 
other officers. he excavations are then filled up, and 
the procession returns back as ‘before. Some of the 
hair are sent to the Turkish emperors, and the 
rest, marked with his seal, or with the words Tin imach- 
ton, or sealed earth, is sold by the sangiak, or his depu- 
ties, to the inhabitants, or to foreign merchants. The 
sangiak accounts annually to the Grand Signior for his 
sale of the earth; and the inhabitants are capitally 
nished, if they in any shape export or trade in t 

earth without the permission of the sangiak. The two 
chief places in the island, are Cochino, formerly He- 
phestias, and Lemno or Stalimene, formerly Merinea. 


their instructions was greatly pr 
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Travels in Greece and. Turkey, p. 504. 

LENA. See Russia. 

LENS. See Optics. 

LEO X. Pops, the second son of Lorenzo di Medici; 
was born at Florence in the month of December, 1475, 
and was baptized by the name of John. . Having been 
destined by his father for the church, he received the 
tonsure at the age of seven years ; and being then de~ 
clared capable of ecclesiastical prefermenit, he obtained, 
at a very early period, through the interest of his fami- 
ly, no Jess than twenty-nine benefices.. In 1488, du- 
ring the pontificate of Innocent VIL. he was elevated 
to the rank of cardinal, when only thirteen years of age. 
Hisearly education was entrusted to that eminent scho« 
lar, Angelo Poliziano, assisted by other learned men, 
who frequented thé Medici. palace ; and the success of 
omoted by the uncom- 
mon gravity and solidity of his disposition. In 1492, 
he was formally invested with the purple, and imme- 
diately went to reside:at Rome, as a member of the sa~ 
cred college: In consequence of his opposition to the 
election of Pope Alexander VI. he found it prudent to 
withdraw to Florence, in. which place he acquired much 
pase respect ; but on the invasion of [taly by Charles 

III. of France, he was involved in the expulsion: of 
his family, and obliged to take refuge at Bologna. 

In 1499, the cardinal, accompanied by his cousin 
Giulio di Medici, and a small party of friends, made 
a tour through the states of Venice: Germany, and 


‘France; and returning by Genoa, he soon after- 


wards went to Rome, where he fixed his residence, and 
in consequence of his prudent behaviour, was enabled to 
live safe and respected during the remainder of Alex- 


-ander’s pontificate. During the earlier part of that of his 


successor, Julius Il. he continued to reside at Rome, cul- 
tivating polite literature, enjoying the pleasures of po- 
lite society, and indulging his taste for che fine arts. To 
the exercise of the chase he was passionately addicted. 
In 1505, when he had attained his thirtieth year, he 
began to take an active part in public affairs; Julius, 
on his seizure of Perugia, having appointed him to its 
overnment. Adhering with firmness to the interest 
ofthe Pope, he acquired the confidence of his holiness 


fo such a degree, as to be entrusted with the supreme 


direction of the papal army in the holy league against 
the French, in 1511, with the title of legate of Bologna, 
At the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 1512, he was taken 

risoner, and conveyed to Milan, where the dignity of 
el sacred office procured for him a respectable treat- 
ment. He contrived, however, to effect his escape, 
and returning to Bologna, he assumed the government 
of the district, in the capacity of the Pope’s legate. 

Gn the death of Julius IL. the Cardinal di Medici was 
elected to the pontificate in the month of March, 1513, 
being then in the thirty-eighth year of hisage. He as- 
sumed the name of Leo X. and ascended the papal throne 
with greater demonstrations -of good will, both from 
Italians and foreigners, than the greater number of his 
predecessors. His love of literature was displayed, by 
the appointment of two of the most elegant scholars of 
the age, Bembo and Sadoleti, to the office of papal se- 
eretaries, 

The first object to which the efforts of the new Pope 
were directed, was the liberation of Italy from the d 
minion of foreign powers. With this view, he too 
into pay a large body of Swiss troops, by whose valour 
and discipline the bloody victory of Novara was gained 
over the French, who were in consequence forced to 
abandon Italy. The king of France, Louis XII. who 


LE 0." ~~ Ok Mia 
. East,Long: 25°16’, North Lat. 39° 54’. See Sonnini’s 


had incurred ecclesiastical censure, made a formal sub- 
mission, and received absolution. Having thus, in the 
first year of his pontificate, secifred internal tr uillity, 
the attention of Leo was next turned to the en€ourage- 
ment of literature, and the patronage of men of genius. 
His first care was to restore to its former splendour the 
Roman gymnasium, or university, by means of new 
grants of its revenues and privileges, and by filling the 
professorships with distinguished characters from all 
quarters. Under the direction of Janus Lascaris, a col- 
lege of noble Grecian youths was founded at Rome, 
for the purpose of editing Greek authors ; and a Greek 
press, under the superintendence of , Was esta~ 
blished in that city. Public notice was given through. — 
out Europe, that all persons who should bring ancient 
manuscripts to the Pope would be liberally rewarded, 
besides having them printed at the expence of the hol 
see, Leo also endeavoured to promote the study of ori+ 
ental literature, by founding the first professorship in 
Italy of the Syriac and Chaldaic languages, in the uni- 
versity of Bologna. 

On the death of Louis XII. and the accession of 
Francis I. to the throne of France, it soon became a 
parent that the flame of war would be rekindled in the 
north of Italy. After some ineffectual attempts to pre-- 
serve a neutrality, Leo at length found himself under 
the necessity of joining in a league with the emperor, 
the king of Arragon, the states of Florence and Milan, 
and the Swiss cantons, against the French king and the 
state of Venice. This league, however, was soon bro- 
ken by the rapid success of the French arms, and the 
defeat of the Swiss in the battle of Marignano; after 
which the Pope found it expedient to detach his cause 
from that of his allies, and to form an union with 
Francis, the terms of which were arranged at an inter- 
view between the two sovereigns, which took place at 
Bologna towards the close of the year 1515. 

In the year 1516, Leo found a pretext to gratify his 
passion for aggrandizing his family, by excommunica« 
ting the Duke of Urbino, and seizing his whole terri- 
tory, which, together with the ducal title, he conferred 
upon his own nephew Lorenzo. In 1517, the expelled 
duke collected an army, and by rapid movements com« 
pletely recovered his capital and dominions. Chagrined 
at this event, the Pope endeavoured to engage all the 
Christian princes in a crusade against him ; and haying © 
raised an army under the command of his nephew, by 
a profuse application of the treasures of the church, the 
duke was at length compelled to resign his dominions 
upon honourable terms. — In the same year, the life of 
the pontiff was endangered, and his moments embitter- 
ed, by a conspiracy which was formed against him in 
his own court. Cardinal Petrucci, the primcipal author 
of this conspiracy, had formed a plan of destroying Lee 
by poison ; but having failed in this*attempt, he with- 
drew from Rome, still however maintaining a corre= 
spondence with his secretary. Some of his letters hav- 
ing been intercepted, he was decoyed to Rome by a 
safe conduct from the Pope; but on his arrival he was 
arrested, committed to prison, and finally strangled. 
His agents and accomplices in the plot were put to 
death with horrid tortures; and some of the other car- 


dinals were degraded, and subjected to heavy fines. In 


order to secure himself against any future disaffection, 
Leo created thirty-one new cardinals in one day, many 
of them consisting of his own relations and friends, and 
some whose talents and virtues rendered them worthy 
of such dignity. 

Under t tificate of Leo, the severest wound was 
inflicted'upon the church of Rome, by the rise of the 


LEO 
urider Luther. The boundless profusion 
Pope having we exhausted his treasury, 

is coffers by the profits arising 
of indulgences. The efficacy of these 
extolled in such scandalous and extravagant 
Id a a of giving offence to pious 
men. ther warmly protested against 
ing in ion the authority of the pope 
polindionnn severe strictures on this 
at lightly ; and when his interfe« 
became necessary, he shewed a disposition to 
lenient measures. All attempts, however, to ef= 
reconciliation proved fruitless; the breach bes 
daily wider; and in the month of November, 
18, Leo published a bull, asserting the pope's autho 
to t indulgences, which will avail both the liv< 
dead in purgatory. The works of Luther 
different places by Leo’s command ; and 
his made a solemn and public con; 
decrees and constitutions, and 
i But the circumstances connect- 
progress of the Reformation, will 
more 'y related in another place. It was 
or — er the controversial talents rod 
eury j conferring upon him 
title of Defender oft the Caith x 
The state of tranquillity which Italy enjoyed, at this 
iod, permitted the Pope to indulge his taste for mag- 
nificence in shows and spectacles, and in the employ- 
ment of those artists who have reflected so much 
lustre on his reign. His private hours were chiefly de- 
voted to indolence, or to amusements, some of which 
are said to have been of a trivial nature, and little suit- 
ed to the dignity of his station. He was not, however, 
so much engrossed by these pleasures, as to neglect any 
ag era of aggrandizing his family or his see. By 
death of his nephew, Lorenzo, the duchy of Urbi- 
no, with its dependencies, became annexed to the Ro- 
man see; and other acquisitions were made by less 
justifiable means. Baglioni, chief of Perugia, was de- 
coyed into the power of the Pope, tortured, and put to 
death ; and his territories incorporated with the papal 
dominions. The city of Fermo was seized by a body 
of papal troops, and Frederic, the commander of the 
town, killed by them in attempting to make his esca 
Leo even made an attempt —— "naam of the city 
i of Ferrara, which, however, proved un- 
successful. [rf the year 1521, he entered into a treaty 
with the emperor, for the establishment of the family 
of Sforza, in the duchy of Milan. For this purpose, 
he hired a large body of Swiss troops, which were suf- 
fered to march through the Milanese into Rom 
This army, in conjunction with the Spanish and Ger- 
man auxiliaries, took possession of Parma, which, to- 
her with Placenzia, was to be united to the domain 
of the church. The allies then crossed the Adda, and 
were received, without opposition, into Milan; the 
Swiss in the service of ‘France having been prevailed 
upon to desert. They next entered the territory of the 
duke of Ferrara, against whom the Pope had already 
launched the —— of | church. es of his 
strong places were taken, and the siege is capital 
was impending, when Leo, who had repaired to Rome, 
to be present at the public rejoicings for these suc- 
cesses, was attacked by an indisposition, apparently 
trivial, but so.rapid in its progress, that after a week’s 
illness, he ired, on the Ist of December, 1521, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age, and the ninth of his 
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son, but of this there is no evidence. 

Different opinions have been entertained with regard 
to the character of this celebrated pontiff, which, how- 
ever, will be best estimated from the narrative we have 
given of the principal transactions of his life, Without 
giving credit to many of those enormities with which, 

‘has been charged upon insufficient evidence, it will 
appear that Leo was far from exhibiting a pattern of in- 
tegrity in his moral and political conduct. Self-interest 
seems to have been his ruling motive of action; and he 
shewed himself by no means scrupulous with regard to 
the means he employed for attaining his ends. His 

of literature and the fine arts has been held 
out as the finest trait in his character, and as a sufficient 
atonement for all his faults. The age of Leo X. indeed, 
is generally referred to, as one of the most flourishin 
riods of art and literature in the annals of mankind. 
ut, without derogating from that just share of merit 
which may be allowed to belong to Leo on this account, 
we may be permitted to observe, that many of the sub- 
jects of this celebrated age must be sought for beyond 
the sphere of his protection and influence ; and that the 
patronage he bestowed may be ascribed, perhaps, more 
to his vanity, than to any real love of what is valuable 
in literature, or any genuine admiration of what is ex~ 
qovae NT arts. See Roscoe’s Life and Pontijicate of 

vk. » (2 

LEOMINSTER, or Lemstsr, is a burgh and mar- 
ket town of England, in the county of Hereford. It 
is situated in a rich and fertile vale, abounding with 
orchards, hop-yards, fine meadows, and arable lands. 
The river Lugg runs on the north and east sides of the 
town. Two smaller streams flow through the town, 
and other three considerable rivulets pass within half a 
mile of it. Leominster is about a mileong from north 
to south, and about half a mile from east to west. 
There are many good modern houses built of brick ; 
but, in general, the houses consist of timber and plas- 
ter, painted white and black, and adorned with curi-« 
ous grotesque carvings. The streets in the centre of 
the town are narrow, and the suburbs ill built. The 
church of Leominster is a large building, and irregular 
both in its form and architecture. The interior length 
is 125 feet, and its width 124. The church of Leo- 
minster was partly destroyed by fire on the 18th March, 
17u0, and was rebuilt at the expence of nearly £18,000. 
Besides the church, there are four places of worship, 
viz. for the Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, and 
Quakers. The meeting-house of the Baptists is a neat 
building. The town-hall, or butter close, is a singu- 
lar building of timber and plaster, erected in 1633. It 
stands on 12 oaken pillars. A new gaol was built here 
in 1750; and in 1803, a neat market-house was erect- 
ed by the corporation for the sale of grain. It is a small 
building of the Tuscan order, with pediments and a ca- 

ital, 

The town is governed by a bailiff, chief steward, 
recorder, 24 capital burgesses, a chamberlain, two ser- 
geants at mace, and some inferior officers, It sends 
two members to parliament, and the number of voters 
is about 500. 

Cloth is the principal article of manufacture at Leo- 
minster. The manufacture of hats and gloves, and the 
tanning and dressing of leather, are carried on to a 
great extent. From the fertility of the surrounding 
country, Leominster has always been considered as one 
of the best markets for wool, wheat, and cyder. There 
is a free school here, two charity schools, an alms- 


pontificate. His death was by some ascribed to poi- Leominster. 
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house, and Sunday schools, te which the annual bene- 
factions are considerable. 

The population of the burgh and parish, in 1811, 
was 730 houses, 839 families, 484 of whom were em- 
ployed in trade and manufactures, and 3238 inhabi- 
tants. See The Beauties of England and Wale& vol. vi. 
p. 562—574 . 

LEON, a province of Spain, situated towards the 
north-west, is bounded on the east by Old Castile, on 
the south by Estremadura, on the west by Portugal and 
Galicia, and on the north hy the Asturias. “Its form is 


. that of a long rectangular figure, about 52.leagues from 


History. 


Aspect, 
mountains, 
and rivers. 


Minerals. 


north to south, and 30 at its mean breadth from ‘east. 
to west, lying between 40° and 43° north latitude, and 
between 4° 10’ and 5° 25’ west longitude. © It was an- 
ciently the country ‘of the Yéttones, mentioned by Stra- 
bo, and, for a long period, formed. a separate king- 
dom. After the defeat of Roderic, the Gothic king, 
at Xeres de la Frontera, its capital city Leon was tak- 
en from the Moors, in 1717, by Prince Pelagius, who 
had collected the dispersed Christians ; and in 915, one, 
of: the successors of that prince took the title of King 
of Leon. In 1030, it passed to Ferdinand, surnamed 
the Great, then king‘of Castile, and was finally united 
with that kingdom in 1069. 

This province is mountainous, but less so than many 
of those immediately adjoining. Its mountains are co- 
vered with trees, particularly oaks; and it contains 
many beautiful fields, luxuriant pasture grounds, and 
extensive vallies. The more remarkable mountains are 
those which form part of the Sierras of Pico and Occa, 
(formerly Mount Idubeda,) in the south-east part of 
the province. The principal rivers are the Douro, 
which enters the province from Arragon, and divides 
it into two nearly equal parts ; the Carrion, which flows 
from Old Castile, and falls into the Douro at Siman- 
cas; the Eresma, which enters Leon at Macheda, and 
afterwards unites with the Douro; the Tormes, which 
rises near the southern extremity of the province, 
runs northwards to Salamanca, and thence north-west 
to the Douro, opposite Bemposta, on the frontiers of 
Portugal. Besides these, there are the Sil, the Buroia, 
the Sabor, the Baeza, the Arago, the Xero, the Pisu- 
erga, and nearly as many more, which chiefly rise in 
the province or on its confines. There are several 
bridges over these rivers, particularly over the Douro. 
There is one below Benavento over the Ezla, consist- 
ing of nineteen arches ; one of eighteen arches over the 
Porma, near Villa Rente ; and another over the Tor- 
mes, at Alva de Tormes, of twenty-six arches, suppos- 
ed to have been built by the Romans. There is a lake 
near Astorga, called Sanabria, about three miles long 
and half as much in breadth, through which the river 
Tuerto rushes with such force as to excite waves equal 
to those of the sea; and a rock rises in_the middle of 
the lake, on which stands a fine old castle belonging to 
the Counts of Benavento. 

In the mountains are found iron and copper mines, 
and a number of mineral streams. Four of these are 
cold springs, namely, at Amusco, Buron, Bavela Fu- 
ente, and Astudillo; There are also four warm foun- 
tains, namely, one near Almeyda, of a sulphureous 
appearance ; one at Ledesma, where there is a public 
bath of a moderate heat, which is found useful in cu- 
taneous diseases; one at Bonar, issuing from a rock, 
and of a lukewarm. temperature ; and’ one at Barnos, 
near the frontiers of Estremadura, serviceable in rheu- 
matic and nervous complaints. Near Zamora, tur- 

wine are found in the hills, and were formerly so 
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abundant, that the Moors called it « the town of tur- 
% 5 tin 

A great number of excellent mules are reaveil in the 
province, and considerable flocks of sheep-and oats ; 
and various kinds of fish are found in the rivers, parti- 
cularly eels, barbel, and trout. YAS on FTE 
There are many fertile vallies in the province, parti» 
cularly those of Mediano ‘and Batuccas, and the soil 
is very productive in many districts, especially on the 
east point towards Portugal. The lower grounds also 
are free of trees, and agriculture might flourish in the 
province, were more attention paid to the irrigation of 


the land by its numerous -rivers.. The pxincipal crops 


are wheat, oats, maize, flax, olives; and in some places, 
extensive vineyards, particularly around Barnos, where 
25,000 arobas of wine are produced yearly. But cul- 
tivation, in general; is in a languid’ state ; and man 
districts, capable ot being rendered sufficiently fertile, 
are left in a state of nature. It is only in some of the 
richer tracts that fruit trees are found, particularly 
from Casas dei Puerto to Villa Toro. ~ 

Formerly, very flourishing manufactories existed in 
several towns of Leon, especially in Ciudad Roderigo, 
where fine tapestries, embroidery, and laces were made, 
and where the best leather in Europe was prepared. 
But all these have greatly decayed. There are some 
cloth manufactories in a few of the towns, particularly 
at Crvas ; one for hats at Zamora ; for serges at Rio Se. 
co; and some of hosiery and leather at Leon. The 
commerce of this province, therefore, consists chiefly in 
importation. Some wines, especially. those produced 
in the south-east of the county, are exported; but 
those of the northern districts are‘so inferior, as neither 
to bear carriage, nor answer any market. A consider-' 
able portion of the coarser manufactures’ are sent into 
Galicia; and the madder produced in the vicinity of 
Ciudad Roderigo and Medma del Campo is conveyed’ 
through Portugal to the English merchants. y 


This province contains six bishoprics, viz. Leon. Sa- Towxs, 


lamanca, Palencia, Zamora, Astorga, Ciudad Roderigo; 
2460 parishes, 196 convents, 23 hospitals, five asylums, 
two military governments, four\intendancies of provin- 
ces, one university, four superior colleges, 25 colleges 
of all classes, six cities, 589 towns or boroughs, 2005 
villages or settlements, of which 76, formerly inhabit~ 
ed, are now deserted. The principal towns are Leon, 
Astorga, Zamora, Toro, Palencia, Medina-del-Rio-Se- 
co, Tordesillas, Villa Pando, Duenas, Marsilla, Villa 
Franca, Benevente, on the north of the Douro; and on 


the south ‘of that river, Salamanea, Ciudad Roderigo; - 


Alva de Tormes, Pena- Aranda, Pena-de-Francia, Car- 
pio, Medina-del-Campo, and Ledesma. But many of 


the towns are not half inhabited; and the population Populatien, 


has been recently much diminished. . The present 
amount is estimated at 665,000 persons; of»whom 
5598 are secular priests, 2064 monks, 1570 nuns, 
31,540 nobles, 25,218 servants, and the remainder of 
the other professions. The inhabitants of this province 
are distinguished by their gravity and taciturnity, and 
greatly resemble those of Old Castile. Among the 
mountains near Astorga ure a race called Mauregatos, 
who preserve the remains of the ancient costume, in 
their pyramidal hats, neck-ruffs, short jackets, wide 
breeches, and spatterdashes. Their women wear lar 

ear-rings, a kind of white turban widened like a hat, 
a chentise closed over the chest, a brown corset button« 
ing tight, with large sleeves, opening behind, brown 
veils and petticoats, and over all'immense coral neck- 
laces, passed several-times round the neck and shoul- 
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ders, gathered into a row or bandage over the bosom, 
and falling in successive rows down to the knee. (q) 
LEON, the capital city of the last mentioned pro- 
vinee, is situated between the two sources of the Exla, 
south from the mountains of Asturias, and is one of the 
most ancient towns in Spain. It was founded before 
the reign of Galba, and received its name from the cir- 
cumstance of the Legio Septima Germanica having been 
stationed there. _It was known at a very early period 
also as an episcopal see ; and, in oe ao 
i possessed the privilege of appealing immediately 
per 34 It was the Gestion of any importance re- 
covered from the Moors ; and was for three centuries 
after that period the residence of the first Catholic kings 
in Spain. It contains 13 parish churches, one colle- 
giate church, four convents of monks, five of nuns, and 
a number of hospitals and hermitages. There are also 
the royal houses of San-Isidoro, and San-Marcos, of the 
order of St. James ; and a chapter of noble canonesses, 
not cloistered, but who take the vows. But little now 
remains of jts ancient splendour and population ; and 
the exterior magnificence of its public buildings forms 
its principal boast and attraction. A great part of its 
cbiceaiamnbbe, qrabuntities and at the bot- 
tom of one of the , which was formerly a famous 
ison, is a statue of King Pelagius. The ancient pa- 
of its igns, which stands close to the wall on 
the western side, is now in a decayed state, and has 
been converted into a cloth manufactory. The edifices 
most worthy of notice, and still in a good state of re- 


pair, are the of the lar canons of St. Au- 
in, and the royal convent St. Mark, which are 
Boch of tolerable architecture ; the hotel of the Counts 


of Luna, which is a large and handsome building ; the 
of the Guzmans, remarkable for its strong walls 

and superb portal ; the town-house, which has a toler- 
ably regular front, and good appearance. The Place 
Mayor, opposite to the town-house, contains several 
beautiful and uniform buildings ; and there are several 
uares and handsome fountains. But the boast 
place is the cathedral church, which is esteemed 
one of the finest in Spain, and furnishes a beautiful spe- 
cimen of Gothic architecture, distinguished for its height 
and boldness, just i admirable lightness 
of structure. It contains the tombs of one emperor, 
and 37 kings; and the shrines of several saints, parti- 
of St. Isidore and St. Vincent. There are a few 
ies of woollens, linens, stockings, and Jeather 

; but the town is chiefly supported by the expen- 
of the churchmen. The streets are covered with 

filth, and full of beggars, who are fed at the convents. 
The ining country is very beautiful, and is orna- 
painter par numerous avenues of noble trees ; but lit- 
tle is done in the way of cultivation ;\and the produce 
consists more of vegetables, fruits, and pastures, than 
of grain. The population of the town is estimated at 


joining cguntry is filled with salt pits, in which the 
teat of the sun makes the bay-salt, which is so imports 
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ant an article in the commerce of Cadiz. This north- Leonidas. 
ern extremity of the isle is remarkably strong both by ““Y~ 


nature and art; and may be considered as one of the 
principal defences of Cadiz. The road, which leads 
through the marsh, (which is impassable in any other 
way,) enters Leon by the bridge of Zuarzo, which is 
flanked with batteries, and defended ‘by gun-boats. 
This bridge has evident marks of a Roman origin; but 
its modern structure is ascribed to a Dr. Sanchez Ziuar- 
zo, who died in Segovia in 1437. This island was so 
entirely deserted in the 17th century, that there was 
not a single house upon it; but at present the principal 
street of the town is two miles in length, with shops of 
every kind on each side of it; and the number of inha< 
bitants above 40,000. Its extent is so considerable, 
that, including the suburb of St. Carlos on the north, it 
is supposed capable of containing double that number, 
The streets are wide, and the houses large; but, like 
other Spanish towns, it displays a strange mixture of 
grandeur and poverty. The hotel de ville, in the great 
— is a handsome building ; and the’ house of the 
arquis d’'Urena is provided with a well-chosen libra- 
ry, a philosophieal apparatus, and a fine collection of 
paintings. The principal church equals most of the 
religious edifices of Spain in point of decorations; but 
one of the most striking objects in the place is the re. 
pository of the deceased ecclesiastics, called the Pan- 
theon. This is an open court, of an oval form, with a 
corridor built on arches, and supported by pillars. “In 
the walls, which are of competent thickness, are rece 
tacles for the remains of the clergy, resembling the 
mouths of ovens, which after interment are closed with 
bricks, and of which Mr. Jacob reckoned five hundred. 
The town is much occupied by naval and military offi- 
cers and establishments ; and presents a busy animated 
scene. See Laborde’s View of Spain ; Burgoane’s Tra- 
vels in Spam ; and Jacob's Travels in Spain. (q). 
LEONIDAS, one of the kings of Sparta, who was 
appointed to check the progress of the Persian army at ° 
the pass of Thermo y lee, and who bravely devoted his 
life to the cause of lis country. Coolly contemplating 
the desperate nature of the service assigned them, he 
and his little band, before leaving Lacedemon, celebra- 
ted their own funeral rites, and took a final farewell of 
their relatives and friends. The general facts of his 
determined and reasonable resistance to the overwhelm- 
ing force of the invaders, are sufficiently established to 
warrant the eulogies which all succeeding ages have be« 
stowed upon his magnanimous conduct ; but a variety 
of circumstances, resting rather on the authority of tra- 
dition than of history, have been detailed by his partial 
countrymen, in illustration of the daring and deliberate 
courage by which he and his heroic band were anima- 
ted in this patriotic enterprise. When reconnoitred by 
a Persian horseman, at their fatal post, they were ob- 
served exercising themselves in martial sports, and de- 
corating their flowing hair, according to the custom of 
their country. When haughtily required by the Per- 
sian monarch to lay down their arms, Leonidas return- 
ed the laconic reply, “« Come and take them.” When 
promised a kingdom from the invader, upon condition 
of surrendering at discretion, he gallantly replied, that 
« the Spartans were accustomed to acquire kingdoms 
by valour, and not by treachery.” When informed that 
the Persians were so numerous that their darts would 
darken the sun, the answer was briefly given, ‘ then 
we sball fight in the shade.” When surrounded on the 
third day of the contest, and determined with his three 
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hundred Spartans, and a few Thespian auxiliaries, to 
obey the law of his country, which prohibited retreat be- 
fore an enemy, however superior in strength, ** Come,” 
he said to his fellow-soldiers, “ let us dine cheerfully in 
this place, for to-night we shall sup with Pluto.”. When 
the-last onset was made, Leonidas fell early inthe fight, 
under a shower of javelins ; and his undaunted follow- 
ers, surrounding his dead body, died toa man on the 
spot. A monument was afterwards erected on the field 
of battle, with the following inscription by Simonides : 
« Tell, O stranger, the inhabitants of Lacedemon, that 
we died here in obedience to her sacred laws ;” and, for 
many years, it was the custom of the Spartans to pro- 
nounce funeral orations, and celebrate public games, on 
the anniversary of this battle, in honour of their heroic 
countrymen. See: Herodotus, lib. vii.; Diod. Siculus, 


_lib, xi.; Pausanias, lib. vii.; Strabo, lib. ix.; Justin, 


_ means of amusement to the inhabitants. 


lib. ii. ; Plutarch, cx Apopthegms Lacon; Mitford’s His- . 


tory of Greece, vol. i.; Goldsmith’s History of Greece ; 

Morell’s Studies in History, vol. i. See also Greece, 
. 465. , 

‘e LEON TIN Leontium, now Lentini. See Siciry. 

LEPROSY. See Mepicine. 

LERIDA, anciently ILerpa, is a town of Spain, in 
the province of Catalonia, It is situated on the decli« 
vity of a hill, on the west bank of the river Segra. The 
town is long, narrow, nearly triangular, and close and 
il built. The streets are narrow, crooked, uneven, 
and paved with pointed stones unequally driven in. 
Tt has only one tolerable street, about one-fourth of a 
league long, which would have been handsome had it 
been wider. The quarter of the town towards the 
river is well situated, though gloomy within. A fine 
quay, extending the whole length of the town, has been 
lately built, and unites the double advantage of re- 
straining the waters of the Segra, and of furnishing the 
If planted 
with trees it would form a handsome promenade. 

The principal edifice in Lerida is the cathedral, which 
has been lately built, but unfortunately stands in a nar- 
row street. It is ascended by a double flight of twenty 
steps, which leads to a terrace, on which the gates of 
the chureh open. The front, which is of free-stone, 
has six fluted pilasters of the Corinthian order, between 
which there are three large doors, with iron gates:of 
handsome workmanship. It has two fine square towers, 
terminating in round pavilions. At the top of the hill 
are the remains of a palace which the kings of Arragon 
had inhabited. There was formerly a university- at 
Lerida ; but it has now only a college, which is main- 
tained by the bishop, and where sixty young clerks are 
instructed’ gratuitously. 

A trade in salt fish was formerly carried on here, but 
it has now failed. Lerida now exports the productions 
of the adjacent territory, such as fruits and pot-herbs, 
to Urgel and Arragon. Silk worms are bred here, but 
to no. great extent. The surrounding country, which 
is rich and productive, is intersected with canals, and 
is well watered. Population 18,000. See Laborde’s 

View of Spain, vol. i. p. 82. 

LERWICK, See Suernanp. 

LESBOS. See MeTE.In. 

LESSER Inrervats, in Music, are such as are less« 
ened either S or &¥: or, Lesser or Minor Intervals, are 
such as are less than the Major Inrrrvats of the same 
name, by the intervals S or ¥, and even by Sand 4c; 
also in the discordant nomenclatures, followed by difs 
ferent writers, on ‘Musical Intervals. (¢) f 
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LESSING, Gorrnotp Epnraim, a ¢elebrated Ger- 
man author, was born at ‘Kamenz, a tewn of Up~ 
per Lusatia, on the 22d. of January, 1729." fFhe first 
rudiments of instruction he received from his. father, 
John Godfrey, the Protestant clergyman of Kamenz, 
a man of excellent chatacter, who acquired some re- 
putation from his theological writings. Having spent 
some time under the tuition of a private. instructor, 
and at the public: school of his native place, he was 
sent, in his twelfth year, to the free school at Meis- 
sen, where he remained five years, and acquired, by 
diligent study, an intimate acquaintance with: the 
Greek and Latin languages. Some translations from 
Anacreon, which he executed while at this school, 
were afterwards published among his poems. He 
also applied with great zeal to the study of the ma- 
thematics ; Wansldted for his own use the second, 
third, and fourth books of Euclid; and wrote an 
history of the mathematics, move 

From Meissen he repaired to the university of 
Leipsic. It was the wish of his father that he-should 
study theology, with=the view of taking: orders; but 
this Lessing declined, conceiving that he did not pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications, "Hitherto he had been 


a diligent student; but finding that he had addicted’ 


himself too exclusively to books, to the neglect of bodi« 
ly exercises, and the improvement of his mind by social 
conversation, he laid aside for atime all serious reading, 
and endeavoured to acquire those ornamental accom« 
plishments, which might enable him to make a better 
figure in society. Poetry; and the Jelles lettres in ge- 
neral, particularly the drama, were now his favourite 
studies. He was a constant attendant at the Leipsic 
theatre, then under the direction of Madame Neuberin, 
with whom he contracted an intimate acquaintance ; 
and made some attempts in dramatic composition. In 
the mean time, his father, who had been informed of 
his course of studies, and had hitherto with difficulty 
supplied his expences, strongly urged him either to 
take orders, or a medical degree ; but Lessing declined 
to do either, and was now left to provide a subsistence 
for himself by the .exercise of his talents. In a perio~ 
dical work, published at 1 by one M. Agrico-« 
la, he gave the first specimens of his abilities:as an au- 
thor. Or 

with Weisse, and furnished poems ‘for a periodical pubs 
lication edited by his friend Mylius: The first drama- 
tic piece which he published with his name was a co- 


ly, entitled, Der junge Gelehrie, which was per- . 


formed with success by the com at Leipsic. From 
Leipsic he was oavcal to co tg to Berlin, in the 
hope of finding a better field for his literary exertions. 
Here, in conjunction with Mylius, he commenced a 
periodical work on the history and state of the stage, 
which, although written in a new and instructive man« 
ner, was discontinued after the fourth number: He 
next occupied himself with the publication of his 
which appeared anonymously, under the title of Trifles. 
Soon after he repaired to Wittenberg, where he conti- 
nued to prosecute his studies for about a year, and took 
the degree of Master of Arts. During this period he 
was employed in various literary occupations, in which 
he had an op 
versatility of his genius. : : 
Having become weary of his residence at Witten« 
berg, he returned to Berlin, where he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the eminent men of that city, and con- 
tributed the literary article toa are which had 


ealso made translations of French playsalong | 


unity of displaying the force and the 
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been written by his friend Mylius. In 1753 
an edition of his miscellaneous 
writings ges were well received, 
" ‘buted to i hi : 
i residence of a i 
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went to Leipsic. Here he was intro- 
. Winkler, a young man of fortune, who 
im as the ion of his travels. Their 
2 no farther than Amster- 

. Winkler having received intelligence of 
t pro- 
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war; but, unfortunately, his mili 
‘taste for gaming. ? — erry 
progress of his literary pursuits. In ear 17 

returned to Berlin. Fesomed his former mode of 
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vantageous for his assistance in endeavouring 
to improve the theatre in that city. This invitation he 
accepted, and accordingly repaired to Hamby gh in 


767. Here he commenced his Hamburgh Dramatur- 
VOL, Xi. PART tl. 
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gy, a weekly paper, which was afterwards published in Lessing. 


two volumes, 8vo. forming a mass of valuable dramatic 
criticism. 

Lessing’s circumstances, however, were still very li- 
mited, and his prospects so little encouraging, that he 
had resolved to sell all his effects, and go to reside in 
Italy ; where he fortunately met with a patron in Leo- 
pold, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, through 
whose influence he was inted librarian at Wolfen- 
buttel, and received the title of Aulic Councillor. Here 
he found ample materials for the gratification of his li- 
terary curiosity. A few days after he had begun to 
discharge the duties of his new office, he discovered an 
important MS., the existence of which had been doubt. 
ed, viz. the work of Berengarius of Tours, in which 
he refutes Lanfranc’s book on transubstantiation. This 
work he intended to have published, had he met with 
encou ent. In 1771, he commenced an improved 
edition of his miscellaneous writings ; of which, how- 
ever, only the first volume appeared in his own life- 
time. In 1772, his popular tragedy, entitled Emilia 
Galotti, was performed for the first time at Brunswick, 
and soon afterwards upon all the other German thea- 
tres. In the exercise of his functions, as librarian, 
he commenced a periodical work, under the title of 
Contributions to history and literature, from the trea« 
sures of the ducal library at Wolfenbiittel, of which the 
first number appeared in 1773. 

The state ot his health, at this period, induced him to 
undertake a journey to Berlin and Vienna; where he 
was received with very flattering attention. At Vien~ 
na, he became acquainted with a dy of great intellec« 
tual accomplishments, the widow of a merchant, with 
whom he united himself by marriage. Heving accom< 
panied the hereditary prince of Brunswick in a journey 
to Italy, he returned, after an absence of eight months. 
From this period he devoted himself chiefly to polemi- 
cal divinity, and published ‘the Fra, 's of an ano= 

Writer, discovered in the Library at Wolfenbiit- 
tel ; which involved him in a controversy with some of 
the German theologians, and ultimately occasioned the 
suppression of the Contributions, by the interference of 
the istory. His next publication was that singu« 
lar drama, Nathan the !Wise, a piece which has been: 
sometimes represented on the stage, but which is more 
calculated for the closet. The last effort of his pen 
consisted of a treatise On the Education of the Humar 
Race. His health had been for some time in a decli- 
ning state; and his constitution being at length com- 

ly exhausted, he expired on the 15th of February, 
1781, in the 53d year of his age: 

Lessing is generally considered’as one of the most: 
able and original writers whom: Germany has produ- 
ced. In/his youth he had been an indefatigable stu. 
dent, which supplied him with a-large stock of acquir- 
ed knowledge. He possessed strong natural abili« 
ties, and his mind was ever actively engaged in litera- 
ry and philosophical inquiries. As a poet, he is more 
remarkable for correctness than brilhancy of fancy. 
His dramatie pieces were by his own confession, the 


offspring of laborious effort, combined with critical 
news , rather than of any original talent for that 
species of writing. It is in his prose writings that the 


vigour of his genius is most conspicuous. These abound” 

in able disquisition, profound and original remarks, and 

criticism at once judicious and acute. In this last re- 

spect, indeed, he deserves to be placed high in the 

ranks of literature, as one of the most eminent critics 
4% 


LEW 


of modern times. An edition of his works has been 
published at Berlin; in thirty volumes 8vo. See Levxi- 
con deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten, by Jordens; and 


—_—— Denkwurdigh aus dem Leben ausgezeichn. Teutschen d. 


achizehnt. Jahrh. (x) ' 

LETTERS, See Atpuaset, Hieroctypnics, and 
PRINTING. 

LEUCTRA, now Lerrra, or Lerca, the name of a 
town of Greece, celebrated by the battle fought there 
between the Thebans and the Spartans. . Dr. Clarke 
informs us, that the traces yet remaining of its an- 
cient monuments are like those of a considerable ci- 
ty. The ground is covered for a considerable space 
with huge fragments of marble and stone, among 
which the inhabitants have long laboured to introduce 
the plough. ‘.We saw: them employed,” says Dr. 
Clarke, ‘ in-breaking a huge bas relief, and labouring 
hard to remove the foundations of ancient edifices; but 
the remains of the trophies, temples, and walls of Leuc- 
tra, will resist their utmost unremitted efforts for a 
long time to come.” See Clarke’s Travels, , vol. iv. 
p. 89, 90.; and Greece, vol. x. p. 471. 

LEUWENHOEK, Antuony Van, a Dutch philo- 
sopher, who has been’ universally celebrated for the 
number and importance of his microscopical observa- 
tions and discoveries. He was born at Delft in Hol- 
land, in the year 1632, and does not seem to have had 
the benefit of a- learned education. _ Leuwenhoek, was 
first recommended to the Royal Society by Dr. De 
Graaf,.as a person who had made several microscopi- 
cal discoveries by means of glasses. contrived by him- 
self, and surpassing even those of the celebrated Eu- 
stachio Divini. His first communication was sent to 
the Royal Society by Dr. De Graaf, in 1673, and is en- 
titled, Some Observations made by a Microscope contriv- 
ed by M. Leuwenhoek in Holland. His communications 
to the Royal Society became frequent and important, 
and amounted altogether to about 112 papers. He pub- 
lished also about 26 papers in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. These papers were all collected into 
four quarto volumes, and published at Leyden in 1722, 
under the title of Antonii a Leuwenhoek Opera omnia seu 
Arcana Nature ope exactissimorum Microscopiorum de- 
tecta, experimentis varlis comprobata. 

Leuwenhoek was elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London in the year 1680. He was made a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1697, and received similar honours from al- 
most all the learned academies in Europe. 

When Queen Mary was in Holland, she paid a visit 
to Leuwenhoek, and was much delighted with his curio- 
sities. He presented her with two of his microscopes, 
in testimony of his esteem. The success which attend~ 
ed. Leuwenhoek’s observations, seem to have arisen 
wholly from his having paid the most minute attention 
to the grinding and polishing of ‘single lenses, which, 
he always used in preference to the compound micros~ 
cope. 

MM. Leuwenhoek died at Delft in 1723, and bequeath-~ 
ed to the Royal Society a small Indian cabinet, in the 


drawers of which were thirteen little boxes, or cases, . 


each containing two microscopes handsomely fitted up 
in silver ; of which, not only the lenses, but all the ap- 
paratus, were made with his own hands. Each micro- 
scope had an cbject. placed. before it; and the whole 
was accompanied with a description of the objects, in 
his own hand-writing. A fuller account of these will be 


found, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1723, vol.: 


Xxxili, p. 446, 
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LEVEL and LEVELLING. See Navicatton Jn« Lev? 
San iy nl tt ' 


land, but particularly Survegine. 
LEVEN, Locu. See Kinross-surne. #5 
LEVEN, a village in the parish of Scoonie, and 
county of Fife, lies on the western extremity of 
bay, at the junction of the river Leven with the frith 
of Forth, about nine miles north-east from Kirkaldy, 
It consists of two streets running parallel to each other, 
and several bye-lanes, which, owing to their being nar« 
row and badly paved, are in general very dirty. Inthe 
neighbourhood, particularly on the estate of Durie, are 


‘several rich seams of coal, which, however, are not at 
ed: a consi< 


present wrought. These formerly em 
derable number of ships in conveying their contents to 


Holland ; but this trade has for many years been dis- . 


continued, and the shipping belonging to this place 
has, in consequente, been greatly reduced. There are 
at present only two brigs and several sloops. The 
harbour, which is entirely a natura! one, and formed 
by the mouth of the Leven, is capable of admitting 
vessels of about 200:tons, and of affording secure shelter 
to a considerable fleet ; but it is rather difficult to take, 
especially when the wind is adverse. The river Leven 
issues from the east end of the loch of the same name, 
and runs a rapid course of nearly fourteen miles. The 
fall in that distance is above 300 feet, and it is thus 
peculiarly adapted for public works. In 1813, there 
were on this river ten spinning mills, two paper mills, 
two iron founderies, seven bleachfields, and twenty-eight 
corn and other mills, giving employment to about 6000 


rsons, and whose buildings and machinery were esti< 
mated at £176,220.—The salmon-fishery here, which 


was formerly of some importance, is now very unpros 
ductive, owing, it is said, to the deleterious i ients 
brought down by the river from the bleachfields, &c.— 


The fairs held at this place were formerly frequented- 


by merchants from distant parts of the country; and 


linen cloth, to a very considerable amount, was annuals - 


ly brought here for sale from all quarters of the coun 
try. These fairs, however, have now dwindled into 
petty markets for toys and sweetmeats. Adjoining the 
town are a mill for spinning flax, an iron-foundery, a 
brick and tile work, and a-pottery for coarse earthen 
ware.—The population of Leven amounts to 1132 ; and 
its inhabitants are chiefly employed in the manufacture. 
of coarse linen and sail cloth. (p) 

LEVER. See Mecuanics. 

LEW-CHEW Istanps. See Loo-Cuoo Islands. 

LEWES is a burgh and market town of England, in 
the county of Sussex. It is beautifully situated on a 
declivity, washed by the Ouse, and surrounded on eve- 
ry side, but the west, with an amphitheatre of high 
hills which form part of the South Downs. The town 
is remarkably clean, and the streets, which are — 
sed irregularly, are in general spacious and well light« 
ed. Lewes had formerly twelve parish churches, which 
are now reduced to six; namely, St. Peter’s and St. 
Mary Westout, formerly two parishes, but now gene« 
rally called St. Anne’s; St. Michael in Foro, St. John 
sub Castro, All Saints, St. John Baptist South-over, 
and St. Thomas inthe Cliffe. ‘The most remarkable of 
these is St. John sub Castro, which is situated in the 
middle of the oval camp, and contains some curious in« 
scriptions and monuments. St. John’s South-over is a 
large church, close to the gate of the priory. St. 


Anne’s, at the top of the High Street, is a new brick - 


edifice, with stone rustic quoins, built on the site of 
the old church, which was taken down in 1805. St. 
Michael in Foro was rebuilt in 1755, and has a neat 
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LEWILS. 


sees Se edsendehattaes eopecee: 
neat 4 i 

pee There are also savshivebaetiign 

for the Presbyterians, Quakers, Arminian Me- 

thodists, General Baptists, Particular Baptists, and Cal- 

The shire hall, erected in the Street, is a new 

building, both elegant and The house. 

of correction was built in 1794, on a recommend. 

ed by Howard. It has thirty-two c a chapel, &c. 


tual rent, valuing kelp at £10 per ton, is about £10,000 
Sterling per annum. 

The island of Lewis is formed into four parishes, 
which compose the presbytery of Lewis, the parish of 
Harris belonging to the presbytery of Uist. These pa~ 
rishes are Barras, Lochs, Stornoway, and Uig. 

The parish of Barras ies the northern extrem 
of the istand, and is about 36 miles long, and 13 br 
It has about 45 miles of sea coast,’ which is bold and 

but contains no harbours for vessels, and only» 

a few creeks where ships can enter in calm weather. 
d is level, but the soil is , moorish, and” 

ill cultivated. Attached to this parish is the island of 
to be the most north-western oe 


haf « mile in breadth: 


Its line of coast,» its nume- 
rous inlets, amounts to 90 miles. The coast is bold 
and rocky. The soil is moory and unfit for culture, al- 
the industry of the inhabitants, and the use 
of sea-weed, some near the coasts have been cul- 
tivated. The i i are principally employed in 
fisheries, and in the manufacture of kelp, of which 
used to be made annually. The Shaint or 
sles, belong to this parish, and lye in the chan- 


average. 


re 


i 


o the Virgin Mary. They are cele- 
turing hep a Hach cattle. 

ted parts have the form of an isosceles tri 
of which are 10 miles, and the other 7. ‘The 
sea-coast is 35 miles. The chief bays are’ 
bay, South bay, Loch Stornoway, Loch’ 
Grimshader, all of which afford excellent anchorage for’ 
the fishing vessels. In Loch Stornoway there is suffi- 
cient water for ships of any burden, and no heavy sea 


i 


i 


i 


. can come into it. ‘ : 
At the head of this bay, upon cs ane point, is’ Town of 


See The Beanies of England and Wales, vol xiv. p.’' 
i 


LEWIS is the name of the most northern, and the 
of the Hebrides, or the Western Islands of Scot- 

It is connected with the Island of Harris, by a 
narrow isthmus on its southern side, which is entirely 
dry at low water, and not wholly covered at high wa- 
ter, so that the two may be i as one island, al- 
though the Lewis of it is politically connected 
with Ross-shire, while Harris belongs to Inyerness- 


The whole island, including Harris, is 82 miles long, 
from the Butt of Lewis to the Sound of Bernera, 
extending north-west and south-east ; and though it 

such numerous arms and indentations 
of Skye, yet it furnishes some of the best 
harbours in Great The av breadth of the 
island is 11 miles, and its area 451,000 acres. Oj} 


pri is 850 miles. The valued rent 
of the w is £7783, 6s. 6d. Scots, and the real ac- 


The streets of this town are 
neat and well built, and covered with slate. It has a 
commodious custom-house, a town-house, an assembly- 
room, and two convenient school houses, in which there’ 
were educated, in 1808, no fewer than 219 scholars of 
both sexes. Stornoway is a thriving town, possessing 
a brisk trade fishery. During the five years, ending 
July 1808, 17,430 ls of cured herrings, and 719° 
tons of and cod fish had’ been exported from the 

lace, which had brought into the town at least £52,000. 

he quantity of oil' exported 
amounted to about £10,000: d 
44 registered vessels, of from 16 to 127 tons burden, 
belonging to the re 
ted by 136 men and ‘boys, and of which the a 
amounted to 1612 tons. In addition to those whi 
were ly employed in fishing and in trade, there 
were 104 small boats, navigated by 562 men, and oc- 
casionally in the herring, ling, and cod fishery. | 
These’ boats did not ‘all belong to Stornoway, but they 
had their residence there for part of the year, con-— 
tributed to enrich the place. The following was the 
population of Stornoway in 1808 :. 
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Lewis. 


Parish of 
Barras, 


parish of Lochs, so called from the number of Parish ‘of 
lakes, is about 19 miles eg, ene 9 miles Lochs. 


of Stornoway is very extensive ; but the parish of 
le, Stornoway. 


the exertions Stornoway. 


straight, and the houses’ 


during the same’ period — 
In 1808 there were about — 


and district, which were naviga-_ 


Lewis. 


Parish of 
ig. 


Island of 
Hariis. 


Smaller 
islands, 


Great and the Little, Bernera, the former bein 


Married persons, * 1012 
Children! a : 5 : - +1008 
Male servants and apprentices, . s 59 
Female servants, 3 : 166 
Absent mariners, ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ 60 


‘Total-population, . . . 2305 


Seaforth Lodge, the residence of the late Lord Sea- 
-forth, stands in an‘elevated situation, near the town. 

The parish of Uig is about 15 miles long, exclusive 
of the'wide entry of Loch Roag, and 13 miles broad. 
It has about 60 miles of coast, and everywhere affords 
safe harbours for ships of all sizes. The coasts alone 
are level and cultivated, and the interior is hilly, and 
covered with heath and lakes. Loch Roag is a large 
arm of the sea, about 7 miles broad, and 19 long. It 
contains several islands, the principal of which are the 
12 
miles long, and 4 broad, and tHe other 4 miles long, 
and 1-broad. This arm of the sea contains the finest-an- 
chorages, and abounds with immense quantities of fish 
of all kinds. \ 
. Harris (which, with its smaller islands, is politicall 
attached to Inverness-shire) is divided from the Lewis 


‘part of it by two bays, called Loch Resort, on the west, 


and Loch Seaforth, on the east, having between them 
an isthmus of about six miles over. Harris is 25 miles 
in length, from north to south, and very various in 
breadth. It is almost bisected at Tarbert by two arms 
of the sea, called East and West Tarbert, where the 
isthmus is about a quarter of a mile broad. The coun- 
try lying. to the north, between it and Lewis, is a deer 
forest, and consists of an accumulation of peaked and 
rocky mountains, of the wildest and most fantastic.cha- 
racter. The district to the south of Tarbert is also 
hilly and rocky, with the exception of a narrow stripe 
of plain, running along the west coast, where the hills 
also.are green. ‘There are on this side two large tracks 
of sand, one four miles in circumference, and the other 
one and a half mile long, by one mile broad, both of 
them capable of being recovered from the sea. The 
east coast of Harris is singularly indented all along 
with:immumerable bays, creeks, and natural harbours, 


-and presents a frightfully rocky and barren appearance 


when viewed from the sea. The neighbourhood of the 
shore, however, is inhabited all along ; and near the 
little settlements are patches of barley, oats, and pota- 
toes, raised by extreme labour. The intermediate space 
is a wild and uncultivated common. 

The smaller islands attached to Harris, may be di- 
vided into the north and south isles, -Of the northern 
isles, there are three inhabited. Taransay is high and 
rocky ; four miles long, and.one mile broad. -Scalpay, 


‘lying in the entrance to East Loch Tarbert, is low, 


heathy,.round, and about three miles wide; but is much 
intersected by arms of the sea. -It has a light-house on 
it, and at the western extremity, two of the best natu- 
ral harbours in the Hebrides, Scarp, situated in the 
mouth of Loch Resort, is one-entire mountain of rock, 
about three miles in diameter. The uninhabited islands 
belonging to this division, are numerous; the largest 
are, Skeotisvay, about a mile long; Isay, long and flat; 
the two Soays; Fladday ; and a large green island 
called Gaskeer, frequented by geese. Of the southern 
isles of Harris, four are inhabited, :Berneray, Pabbay, 
Calligray, and Ensay. Berneray, lying about a mile 
north of Uist, is four miles long, and one and a half 


broad, and very fertile; but its north-west side is ins 


LEwae ~ 


jured by the breaking up, and blowing of sand banks. 


Lewis, 


7 


(For an account of the remarkable tides itthe vicinity —“\~W—"_ 


of this island, see the article Berneray.) Pa 
two and an half miles in diameter, lies about a league 
north-west of Berneray ; it rises to a peak in the centre, 
higher than any part of the other islands in the sound. 
Tt was once considered as the granary of Harris; but the 
sand drift has destroyed much of its fertility, and gives 
it a desolate appearance on its south-east side: the south- 
west side is still verdant, and cultivated. Calligray and 
Ensay lie about a league and a half east from Berne- 
ray, being separated from each other, by a narrow 
sound called Caolas Scaire, through which the tide 
passes with the most impetuous current 
these coasts. The sea in which these islands are si- 
tuated, is called the ree of Harris, and is much fre- 
uented by shipping. Calligray is two miles long, and 
oda Ramee 2 :. deep a at the south endian a 
cultivated sandy soil, at the northern extremity. En- 
say, is nearly the same shape as Calligray, and is ver- 
dant and cultivated all over. The names-of the largest 
uninhabited islands of this division, are, Hermitray, 
Hulmitray, Saartay, Votersay, Neartay, Opsay, Vaak- 
say, Haay, Suursay, Torogay, Scarvay, Lingay, Groay, 
Gilisay, Sogay, Stromay, Skeilay, and Copay. Besides- 
these there are a number of islets and high rocks; and 
as all the larger islands end in ay, it is remarkable that 
all these smaller ones end in em, as-Tuem, Cuadem, 
Coddem, &c. Gaelic is the universal language. : 

. The great body of Lewis and Harris is uninhabited: 
The straggling hamlets of the natives are found only 
within half a mile of the coast, and there is scarcely an 
inhabited dwelling more than 1000 yards from salt 


water. 


, about ai 


known upon — 


The following is the population of Lewis and Harris, Population, 


according to the census of 1811. 


No. of Houses. Population. 
Parish of Barras * 4 . 458 2165 
Parish of Lochs ; . . 382 1927 
Parish and town of Stornoway 676, 3500 
Parish of Uig ° . - 489 2500 
Population of Lewis 2005 houses 10,092 
Parish of Harris . * 760° 3,569 


Total Population 2765 houses 13,661 


This population of 13,661 inhabitants occupying 454,000 . 
acres, gives 33 acres nearly to each individual. 


’ The art of cultivation is very far back in these islands. Agricul- 
Ploughs are rarely used, and where used, the imple- ture. 


ment is the common Scotch one, with a feathered sock, 
drawn by four miserable horses. The soil near the 
shore is in general sandy, being covered by the par- 
ticles iets of finely geared shells,) drifted from the. 
heaps by high winds. Towards the rising grounds, the 
soil is a mixture of black earth and sand, formed from 
the decomposition of granite; both these produce rich 
crops of Scotch barley, or bear, when manured. ‘ The 
greater part of the soil is moss upon clay and gravel. 
Sea-weeds in great quantities are drifted upon the 
sheltered parts of the coast, and constitute 4-5ths of the 
manure used by the natives. The remainder is pro- 
duced by an indescribable species of domestic economy. 
The chief crops are oats, barley, flax, and potatoes. 
There was no hemp grown in 1808. From the sharp- 
ness of the soil, and the heat of the summer months, 
the harvest is gener very early. It is not uncom. 
mon to cut barley the first week of August, and within 
nine weeks after the seed has been sown. The quans 
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LEWIS. ; 717 
raised is sufficient for the consumption of running out in a. line, another due west, and another Lewis. 
in spite of distillation and —— east ; towards the north there are two straight ranges “~¥" 
h is not used, lazy beds are formed, of obelisks, reaching by way of avenue to an opening 
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and the e being thickly laid over with sea-weed, between two of the stones of the circle. Each of these 
carried to the place on the farmer's back, it ranges consist of 6 stones regularly placed. At Melish 

closely covered with sod, cut with a particular species in Uig are the remains of a numery, called “the house 
of spade : the bed is then left until late in the spring, of the old black women.” There is a Danish fort, or 
when the clods are pulverized with a heavy kind of Dun of Cailaway, which is probably the most entire in 
hoe, and pw ground sown with barley,-or planted with Scotland. The form is perfectly circular, and it has a 


! 
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whole being afterwards harrowed with a double wall of dry stone 30 feet high. 
Seabee teeth, and a handle two _—- Harris is a parish in the presbytery of Uist. There ‘Religien. 
ist i are seven stated places for public worship according to 
When the barley is ripe, it is generally the church of Scotland, in the parish of Barris; two of 
the roots, and tied into sheaves; and these are no less than thirty-six miles asunder: the 
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the stubble is so valuable as thatch, that itis afterwards clergyman has a missionary assistant. There are two 
cut off with a sickle, and the built up in stacks. churches of stone, with slated roofs. 
On farm there is a kiln for drying the corn; the The climate is, as may be naturally su » Vari- Clinaate. 
tenants have also each a mill of a simple con- able and moist. The springs are Gaby cota His sum- 
struction ; but in general the meal is made by means of mers warm, the autumn attended with heavy rains, and 
ae erg instrument in use formerly all over Scot- the winters are stormy and cold, ‘but without long or 
This is formed by a ee of stones, the lower severe frosts, or he falls of snow. These islands, 
one hollow, and the to fit easily into the however, are differently constructed from the continent 


ed by a staff or handle fixed in it. of Great Britain ; the high ridge running throughout 


be 
, 
The meal is consumed before the their length, being close to the east coast, and the west. 
month of June; arid those who cannot afford to buy im- pr vAn c Do in wipe Hi 
ported meal, subsist on the milk of their sheep or cows, | Of the mineralogy of Harris, we believe, little is as Mineralogy. - 
a fish, or on the root of the illa anserina, yet known. There seems, however, to be neither lime- 
the potatoe crop is ready for use. -Mr. Macdonald stone nor freestone in the country ; and from all av- 
considers these islands as the most backward in agricul- counts, granite appears to be the common rock. There 


ture, and in the general state of the inhabitants, of all are some ap ces of copper and iron, and there is 
the Western Isles. a number of chalybeate springs. : 
Produce, Cattle and kelp are the chief saleable articles of pro- © The deer (Cervus elaphus) in the forest amount to Zooiogy. 
duce. The kelp manufacture has been lately prosecu- perhaps 800 head. Some of the uninhabited islands 
ted with ardour. About 140 tons ofa superior quality abound with rabbits (Lepus cuniculus.) ‘Of wild birds, 
are about there are grouse, ( Tetrao attagen,) ptarmigan, (Tetrao 
lagopus, woodcocks, (Scolopax rusticula,) snipe, (Sco- 
island of Skye; but gallinago,) and plovers, (/ringe, ) of various kinds ; 
delicate beef, when sapurtedant fed on eagles and hawks, (falco, &c.) crows, Corvus coro- 
ined i ne, &¢.) teals, (Anas crecca,) curlews, (Scolopax arqua- 
and $48 horses. The parish a,) bernicles, (Anas bernicla,) wild geese, ( Anas anser,) 
2440 cattle, 2576 , and gannets, (Pelicanus bassanus,) cormorants, (Pelicanus 
ef Uig contai 3562 carbo,) and scarts, (Pelicanus gracchus,) with innume-~ 
2 horses, and 304 goats. Harris rable other sea-fowls. The numerous fresh water lakes 
tain about 900 milk cows; and about and streams abound with excellent black trouts, ( Sa/mo 
Sari he a few salmon, [ee salaz,) frequent the 
mouths of the rivulets in the spawning season. The 
in is are ofadiminutive size, basking shark, or sail fish, (Squalus maximus,) is fre- 
with straight horns, the face and quently killed in May and June; they are from 25 to 
and wool sometimes bluish-grey, 40 feet in length, and the liver of a large one produces 
brown, russet, or blotched of various eight barrels of oil. Seals (Phoca barbata et vitulina) 
number is about 1100. On Harris a con- are very numerous ‘at all seasons. The sea-fish most 
ground has been stocked with Tweed- plentiful are the herring, (Ciupea harengus,) soar 
dale or black faced sheep, by Mr. Mackinnon of Corry, Lo rope canicula,) cod, (Gadus morhua, ) ling, (Gadus 
and other gentlemen. In some.of the mountainous 1 ,) skate, (Raia batis,) mackarel, (Scomber scome 
islands, they are said to have sometimes four, andsome- ber,) cuddy, (?) and sandeel, ( Ammodytes tobianus.) 
times even six horns. The number of is trifling. There are also ce of shell-fish, and the dredg- 
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are not less than 1000 horses in Harris, of very ing for oysters, (ostrew,) and the taking of lobsters, 
small size, but remarkably stout and hardy. Some of (Cancer gammarus) might be a valuable increase of re- 
‘the gentlemen have horses on their farms, and venue to the inhabitants ; but they are ignorant of the 
a few asses have been introduced. Fowls and fish of secret of catching them, and this natural advantage is 
every kind are abundant. carried off from them-by expert fishermen, who come 

Antiquities, are many Druidical circles in these islands, to load their little vessels for the London market. 

and numerous Danish si forts; and most of the Lewis and Harris were outa once covered over Botany. 
names of the i , &e. are of Danish origin. with trees, if we may judge from the remains found in 
Rear the small village of Colarnish in Uig, there is an mosses ; but there is now no ‘such thing in the whole 
ire Druidical circle, consisting of 12 stones, each district ; and even the bushes and shrubs, which gen- 
i In the centre is tlemen have attempted to plant in their gardens, die, 
i the ground. as soon as they rise higher than the wall. The list of 

Three obelisks stand directly seuth from the circles, cryptogamous plants, particularly of Fuct and diga, 


Lexell. 
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ing member, in 1776. In 1775, the King of Sweden Lexell, 
conferred upon him the situation.of professoriof mathe. Leyden. 


would undoubtedly be found to be extensive, if the 
shores were accurately examined; but, in other respects, 
the flora of Harris is very meagre. See Martin’s De- 
scriplion of the Western Islands of Scotland ; Bucha- 
nan’s T'ravels in the Western Islands ; but particularly 
M‘Donald’s Agricultural Survey of the Hebrides. 

LEXELL, Anprew, Joun, an eminent mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, was born at Abo in Finland, on.the 
24th December, 1740. He went through his early studies 
in that town, and applied himself eagerly to the abstract 
sciences. In 1760, he took his degree of doctor in phi- 
losophy, and published an inaugural dissertation, enti- 
tled, Aphorismi Mathematico-Physici, after having dis- 
puted under the presidency of M. J, Gadolina, profes- 
sor of natural philosophy. 

In 1763, M. Lexell repaired to Upsal, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by a disputation, entitled, De Me- 
thodo inveniendi lineas curvas ex datis radiorum osculi 

roprietatibus, which obtained for ‘him the situation of 
Eee in mathematics ; and such was his reputation, 
that, in 1766, he was appointed professor to the corps 
of marine cadets. 

In consequence of the arrival of Leonard Euler at 
St. Petersburgh, and the preparations which were mak~ 
ing, in 1769, to observe the transit of Venus in eight 
different parts of the Russian empire, M. Lexell became 
anxious to reside in a capital containing such attractions 
for men of science, and where genius and industry ne- 
ver failed to meet with their reward. With this view, 
he had sent to the academy, in 1768, a memoir on 
the integral calculus, entitled, Methodus integrandi non« 
nullis equationum exemplis illustrata. Euler was charg- 
ed with the examination of this memoir, and gaye a 
very favourable report upon it. The Count Wolodi- 
mer Orloff, however, who was then director of the aca. 
demy, stated his suspicion that it might be the work of 
some able geometer, who wished to favour Lexell b 
his assistance; to which Euler replied, that, if this 
were the case, it must have been written either by 
D’Alembert or himself, and that Lexell was unknown 
to both. . 

The Count, satisfied with this high eulogium on the 
merits of Lexell, did not hesitate a moment in sending 


to him an appointment of adjunct in the Academy for., 


the Mathematical Sciences. Lexell eagerly accepted of 
the situation ; and on the 17th October, 1768, he ob- 
tained the consent of the Swedish government, and 
set off without delay for St. Petersburgh. Upon his ar- 
rival in that capital, he began to make himself familiar 
with the use of astronomical instruments, in order that 
he might be'able to observe with success the transit of 
Venus; a duty which he performed to the satisfaction 
of the academy, along with Father Meyer, who had 
been appointed, along with him, to attend the observa- 
tory during the absence of the astronomers. M, Lex- 
ell became very intimate with Euler, who employed 
him in writing out all the calculations and memoirs 
with which he was occupied. Lexell had also a consi- 
derable share in the new theory of the moon, and in the 
determination of the surf’s parallax, as deduced from 
the observations of the transit of Venus, which are 
published in the 14th volume. of the New Commenta- 
ries of St. Petersburgh. 


The reputation of M. Lexell now increased every - 


day. In 1771, he was received among the number of 


ordinary academicians, and Count Orloff gave him the, 


place of ‘one of the astronomers, The academies, of 
Stockholm and Upsal elected him a member of their 
body, in 1778 and 1774 3 and the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Paris sent him the diploma. of correspond-« 


LEY 


matics in the university of Abo, With permissi Tre- 
main three years in St. Petersburgh; a period“Wwhich 
was twice prolonged for a year, till 1750. M. Lexell 
was now upon the eve of quitting St. Petersburgh, and 
of settling himself in his native town ; and the.academy 
would soon have lost his talents, had not M. de Domasch- 
nef offered him leave to undertake a literary voyage 
through Germany, France, and England, and to return 
by Sweden to St. Petersburgh. M. Lexell undertook 
the task, and returned to St. Petersburgh in the course 
of a year, (in 1781,) highly satisfied with his journey. 

In 1733, the Princess Daschkaw gave hinrthe place 
in the academy which had been vacated by the death of 
Euler, and besides added eonsiderably to his appoint~ 
ments. The Royal Aeademy of Sciences of Turin re« 
ceived him in the same year among the number of its 
foreign associates ; and the English Board of Longi« 
tude, in 1784, put his name in the list of philosophers 
to whom} they sent all the works which they published 
relative to determination of the longitude at sea. 
M. Lexell, however, did not live long to enjoy these 
honours. He was seized with an illness before the win- 
ter of di ye he died on the 30th November of that 
year, in the 40 ear of his age, of a gangrenous tu- 
mour, followed by a Gealignent deren 

Besides the works we have mentioned, M. Lexell 
published, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1775, 
a paper on the occultation of stars, and on two curious 
theorems respecting polygons, which were communi~ 
cated in a letter to Dr. Morton. In the same work 
for 1777, he published a paper «+ On the Periodic Time 
of the Comet of 1770,” which he stated at 53 years. 


When the Georgium Sidus was discovered, he set him~. 


self eagerly to observe its motions; and, in 1782, he 
published at St. Petersburgh a small work, entitled, Re- 
cherches sur la Nouvelle Planete, where he attempted to 
compute its motions, upon the supposition that it mov~ 
ed in an orbit nearly circular; and he has shewn, that 


a circular orbit whose radius is about nineteen times’ 


the distance of the earth from the sun, will nearly re- 
present all the observations made in 1781. His papers 
m the Memoirs of the Academy of St. Petersburgh, be- 
tween 1768 and 1784, amount to about fifty-six. They 
are principally on mathematical and astronomical sub« 


jects. : 
LEYDEN, the Lugdunum Batavorum of Ptolemy, isa 


town of Holland, and next in_ importance and popula- 


tion to Amsterdam. It is situated on the ancient bed - 


of the Rhine, which divides the town into a number of 
islands, connected by bridges, which amount to nearly 
100. The principal street, which is reckoned one of 
the finest in Europe, is built in the form of a crescent. 
The most important public buildings are,’ the church 
of St. Peter, and the town-house. The church is es 
teemed one of the handsomest in Holland. It contains 
the tomb of the great Boerhaave, with the simple in- 
scription of Salutzfero Boerhavii genio sacrum, and also 
the tombs of P. Camper and Meerman. The town- 
house has many spires, and is a handsome building, 
with a stone front. A very capital painting of the last 
judgment, by Lucas of Leyden, is preserved in the 
burgomasters’ chamber. The other public buildings 


are the-obseryatory, and the chateau, which commands - 


a magnificent view. The subterraneous sewers of Ley- 
den. are ranked among the curiosities of the place. One 
of them is about a quarter of a league long, and re- 
ceives the boats, for the pu’ of cleaning them. 


The university was founded in 1575, by William, 


~ John. 
—_—— 


, 
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Prince of Orange ; but it has no building of im 
ance, as the professors live in private houses, an 9 
students in } The li is open only once 
a week, and about 40,000 volumes. The sa- 
laries of the professors, exclusive of fees, is about £200 
per annum. There is also in the university a physical 
cabinet and a museum of natural history. There is a 
literary society at Leyden, and also a poetical society. 

LU possesses some good private collections and 
cabinets, &c. The principal of these are, M. Doeve- 
ren’s cabinet of iquities and collection of minerals ; 
e history of M. Francois Berkley ; 
the botanic garden ; the anatomical collections of Doe- 
veren, Rau, and Albinus ; the cabinet of paintings of M. 
Selfos ; the collection of prints of M. de Leyde, which 
was reckoned the best in Holland ; M. Tak’s collection 
of Dutch paintings; and M: Dibbel’s cabinet of de- 


lar, was born on the 


he was instructed in the Latin | by Mr. Dun- 
can, a Cameronian ‘minister at , and was reck- 
oned fit to enter the of Edin in the year 
1790. Here he was soon distinguished by a profound 
know of the Greek and Latin languages; and 
while he attended to the various sciences which a can- 
didate for the church is com to , his leisure 
hours were employed in iring a knowledge of the 
French, Italian, ish, and , to 
which he a familiar acquaintance with the ancient 


Islandic, the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Persian. 

In the year 1798, he attended two young gentlemen 
who were studying at the college of St. Andrew's; a 
devanitnek pues secured him the acquaintance of 
Professor Hunter. an excellent classical scholar and phi- 

ist, to whose instructions den acknowl) 
indebted. About this time, the expe- 


lished in 1799, in a small volume, entitled, A Hidtori- 
cal and Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries and Set- 
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tlements of the Europeans in Northern and Western Afri- Leyden, 


ca at the close of the 18th century, a new edition of 
which has lately been published. 

Tn the winter of 1799 and 1800, Mr. Leyden became 
acquainted by accident with Mr. Richard Heber, by 
whom he was introduced to some of the principal fami« 
lies in Edinburgh, and particularly to that of Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott, who was then beginning to display that fine 
genius, and those 
him at the head of the literature of Europe. 
society, the excellence of Leyden’s disposition, and the 
depth of his knowledge, atoned for those unfortunate 
peculiarities of manner, which can be tolerated only 
when they are the accompaniments of genius. 

In 1800, Leyden received his license as a preacher 
of the 1, and he preached in several of the churches 
of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. In the autumn 
of the same year, he accompanied two young foreigners 
in atour to the Hebrides, where he studied the tradi« 
tions and manners of the Highlanders; and it is a cus 
rious circumstance, that after a long and painful inves« 
tigation of the Ossianic controversy, he adopted an 
opinion in favour of the authenticity of the poems. He 
com several detached poems on the Highland tra« 
ditions which he had collected ; and when he passed 
through Aberdeen, he obtained from Dr. Beattie a 
pi Maka the only existing copy of the en« 
titled Albania. This poem is a panegyric on and, 
in blank verse, written about the beginning of the 18th 
by an anonymous author. It was afterwards 
by Mr. Leyden along with Wilson’s “ Clyde,” 
In a volume enti Scottish iptive Poems, which 

in 1802. 

n the year 1801, Leyden contributed the ballad 
called - toe be abet ic of Wonder ; and in 
1802, he was diligently em in ring mate« 
rials for the Minsir Ae the Scottish Border, the first 

public 


work of Mr. Walter To this interesting 
cation Leyden contributed the ballads entitled Lord 
Soulis the Cout of Keeldar ; and though Mr. Scott 
ed and di the Dissertation on Fairy Super- 
stition, yet it was originally compiled by Leyden, and 
“ abounds with instances of such curious reading as 
den alone had read.” * 
he next work of Leyden was a new edition of The 
Scotland, a very scarce tract, written 
about year 1548. It was published in 1801, and 
accom with a dissertation, notes, and glossary, 
which displayed an intimate acquaintance with Scottish 
antiquities, and an extent of research, and power of ar- 
Saat which has seldom been oe 
n the year 1802, when the Edinburgh and Scots 
Magazine were united, Leyden undertook to edite it, 
and discharged this duty for about five months. In the 
same year he began his poem entitled Scenes of Infancy, 
« in which he has interwoven his own early feelings 
and recollections with the description of the traditional 
history of his native vale of Teviot.” It was not pub« 
lished, however, till the year 1803. : 
. Mr. Leyden was now in the 27th year of his age, but 
without any immediate of a settlement for life. 
His friends were therefore anxious to turn his passion 
for knowledge to some account, and the more so, as he 
had actually made overtures, in 1802, to the African 
Society, for undertaking a gp of discovery through 
that continent. The peculiar talents of Leyden were 
therefore stated to the Right Honourable W. Dundas, 
who had then a seat at the Board of Controul ; and it 


splendid talents, which have placed © 
nthis _ 
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Leyden, was suggested, that they might be advantageously ems 


Jobn. 


ployed in investigating the languages and literature of 
India. Mr. Dundas entered eagerly into this plan ; 
but the only appointment at his disposal was that of 
surgeon assistant, which could be held only by a per- 
son who had received a surgical diploma, and could 
pass an examination before the medical board at the In- 
dia House. Leyden eagerly accepted of the appoint- 
ment, with the understanding, that he was to be em- 
part only in literary researches when he arrived in 

ndia ; and he actually succeeded in qualifying himself 
for it in the space of five or six months. He received 
a diploma from the Coilege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and obtained a degree of M. D. from the university of 
St. Andrew’s. About the middle of December 1802, 
he left Edinburgh, to join the: fleet which was on the 
eve of sailing for India. On his jourmey to London he 
was seized with the cramp in hig stomach, in conse- 
quence of his excessive exertions in Scotland; and when 
he arrived at the India House under the influence of 
this disorder, he was told that he must either proceed 
to the Downs, or vacate his appointment. The clerks 
made out his appointment, and orders to sail in the 
Hindostan, as if he had been in perfect health; and 
had it not been for the kind interference of Mr. 
George Ellis, the author of the Specimens of. Ancient 
English Poetry, he would have been drowned in the 
Hindostan, which was actually wrecked in going down 
the river. By Mr. Ellis’s saieiien, he got permission 
to go in the Hugh Inglis to Madras,—a circumstance 
which allowed him to reside in London till the begin- 
ning of April 1803. The Hugh Inglis set sail on the 
beginning of April, and after a voyage distinguished 
principally by a mutiny in the vessel, in which Leyden 
evinced great intrepidity, he arrived at Madras, where 
he was nominated surgeon to the commissioners a 
pointed to survey the ceded districts; and was at the 
same time directed to carry on inquiries concerning the 
natural history of the country, and the manners and 
languages of the natives of Mysore. His health, how- 
ever, was unable to resist the effects of the climate, 
and his unwearied exertions to acquire the languages of 
the Mysore; and, as appears from his “ Address to an 
Indian gold coin,” his health and his. spirits were se 
much injured, that he was obliged to leave the presi- 
dency of Madras, and repair to Prince of Wales’s Island, 
Previous to his leaving Madras, he succeeded in trans- 
lating the famous Jewish tablets of brass, reserved in 
the synagogue of Cochin, and which had puzzled all 
preceding orientalists. He had studied the Arabic, 
Persic, Hindostani, Mahratta, Tamul, Telinga, Canara, 
Sanscrit, Malayalam, Malay, end Armenian languages ; 
aud he had decyphered the inscriptions of Mavalipoo- 
rani, written in an ancient Canara character, and also 
several Lada Lippi inscriptions, which is an ancient 
Tamal dialect and character. 

During his voyage from Travancore to Pulo-Penang, 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, which was performed in a 
Mapilla brig, it was chased by a French privateer, which 
led Dr. Leyden to compose an Ode to a Malay Cris, or 
dagger, the only weapon which the state of his health 
permitted him to use. _{n this island Dr. Leyden found 
many friends, and enjoyed the confidence of Philip 
Dundas, Esq. who was governor of the island. During 
his residence in that place, he visited Achi’and some 
other places on the coast of Sumatra, and the Malayan 
peninsula ; and he collected the curious information re« 
specting the language, literature, and descent of the 
Indi-Chinese tribes, ane is given in the valuable dis« 
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sertation on that subject, which he laid before the Asi-  Libau.. 
ory 
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atic Society. ‘ ‘ 

In 1806, he left Pulo-Penang, ‘and arrived.at’ Galeut- 
ta, where he was warmly patronised by Lord Minto, 
who was peculiarly qualified to appreciate the talents 
of his distinguished countryman. Dr. Leyden was at 
first appointed a professor in the eollege of Bengal ; 
but that appointment was soon afterwards exchanged 
for that of a judge of the twenty-four pergunnahs of 
Calcutta, an office from which he received a very. consi« 
derable yearly income. Excepting the part of that in- 
come, which was remitted to Europe for the best of 
purposes, the rest was spent in promoting the objects 
with which his whole mind was occupied. ~ 

In 1811, Dr. Leyden accompanied Lord Minto in 
the expedition to Java, with the view not only of inves- 
tigating the manners, language, and literature of the 
various tribes of that island; but also for the purpose 
of assisting in settling the lg ie of the country, 
or in communicating with the independent princes in 
the neighbourhood of the Dutch settlements. When 
they reached the island, he had the rashness, along with 
another volunteer who-accompanied the expedition, to 
throw himself into the surf, in order to be the first Bri- 
ton in the expedition who should set foot on Java. Af- 
ter the town of Batavia surrendered to our treops, Dr. 
Leyden exhibited the same ridiculous want of regard 
to his health, in his hurry to examine a library in that 
city, where many valuable Indian MSS. were said te 
be deposited. He accordingly went into an apartment 
supposed to have been ill ventilated, and when he left 
it fe was seized with a fit of shivering, which led him 
to remark, that the atmosphere was gong to give any 
mortal a fever. His illness increased, and in three days 
he was carried off in 1811, in the 36th year of his age, 
and on the very day when the island of Java surrender- 
ed to the British arms. 

The literary remains of Dr. Leyden, were committed 
by his last will to the charge of Mr. Heber, and Dr. 
Hare of Calcutta, but they have not yet been given to the 

ublic. ‘For the preceding particulars of Dr. Leyden’s 
ife, we have been indebted to a very interesting bio-~ 

raphical memoir of him, which appeared in the Edin« 
burgh Annual Register for 1811, and which seems to have 
been written by his distinguished friend Mr. Scott. 

LIBAU, or Liesav; is a sea-port-town of the duchy 
of Courland, situated on the Baltic, and built by the 
Lettonians. Itis a large, open, and indifferently built 
trading town, consisting chiefly of wooden houses. Its 
harbour, which was cleared in 1737 by Ernest John, is 
now very commodious for light vessels. The harbour 
never freezes up. in. winter, butit has only. from 10 to 
11 feet of water, depending on the wind, so that large 
vessels must discharge in. the roads, which is obtained 
at considerable expence, and some risk. The principal 
exports and imports are, Be, 


Exports. Imports. 
Wheat. Fustic logwood. 
Rye. Coffee.” 
Barley. Cotton. 
Pease. Ginger. 

_ Crushing linseed. _ Pepper. 
Hempseed. Pimento. 

: Oats. Rice. 
Bristles. Sugar of all kinds 
Goose feathers; _ Molasses. 
Flax. Salt. | 
Hemp. Herrings. 
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Exports Imports. here also the version of the Septuagint was preserved. Library. 
Codilla, Cochineal. No expence was spared on a nn pe at 
Tron, Indigo. th amounted to 500,000 volumes according to Jos 
Tallow. Twist, sephus, or 700,000, according to Aulus Gellius and Am- 
Wax. ‘ Wire. mianus Marcellinus ; but after subsisting 244 years, it 
Buck skins, was burnt accidentally during the expedition of Cxsar 
Calf skins, to Egypt, though the ancients disagree as to the pre- 
Goat skins, cise cause of the conflagration. Seneca affirms that the 
Horse hides, _ Alexandrian library was rather to be considered a pom~ 
Ox and cow hides. pous spectacle for the public than a place for the studies 
Sheep skins. of the learned : De tranquillitate animi, cap. 9. Another 
Sail cloth. library was collected at Alexandria, which was partly 
Ravenduck, extant in the time of Tertullian, and one of eX= 
The wheat is to that from the Russian ports, tent is said to have been burnt by the Mahometans in 
and is commonly dried. The other grains are sent the year G41 or 650, by the Caliph Omar. 
chiefly to Holland, Spain, and Portugal. Flax, which _A library is papper to have been kept in the temple Jews, 
is of an inferior quality, comes principally from Li. of Jerusalem ; the Jewish authors speak of “ the 
thuania. The hemp is me sbalpuobes of Riga, multitude of books.” 
Hides and: skins are both ‘cheap and good at Libsu. In scripture, it is written, that a search was made Persians 
The merchants store it in vaults till it is by nthe, of Sn ais eee: hp, aopane ne ee 
country people, who bring supplies of Russian up in Babylon,” for a decree rus to build a 
deca +4.” a con le oleromalons but it was found at Achmetha in. 
The annual exports of Libau ia: Ezra, ch. v. 17. vi. 1, 2. It does not appear to- 
R ; eehee us as to some authors, that the house of the fi a 
Whest nal "2.000 ae library bel to the Persians, or any thing else 


LIBEL. See Law, Vol. XII. p. 656, 687. 
LIBRARY. The obvious advantage of preserving 


itten language, led to the formation of books, any 
considerable of which constitutes a library. 
At the period of the ish invasion, emblems or pic- 


tures were by the South American nations 
instead of wring, for they were unacquainted with 
s but in Yucatan and Honduras, there were 


as a library in its earliest 

all which sa enepeniy bane belongs to 

the ancients, were composed $, or , resem- 

bling those of the moderns. 

‘Annexed to the edifice forming the sepulchre of 
ings ot 


“anci was a 
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j for the 
Laos woh dielngeets ih iongh his neck 

, Wi e tru i ’ 
; eoey beaks lies baleen bine: tr aay Ran 
lib. i. ii, One of the most celebrated libraries in 
the was founded at Alexandria, 283 years ante- 
rior to the Christian era, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
obtained -for it the i first 
bequeathed 


mito fans 
by that philosopher to : and 
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than the archives of the kingdom 

Pisistratus founded a publ 
was carried to Persia by Xerxes, and brought back by. 
Seleucus Nicanor, plundered by Sylla, and restored by 
Hadrian, Eumenes the son of Attalus collected a li- 

of 200,000 volumes at Pergamus, according to 

and Plutarch, which the latter says, Calvisius, a 
retainer of Caesar's, accused Mark Antony of having 
given to Cleopatra; In Vit. Anton. 

Many authors have written concerning the libraries 
of Greece, and various conjectures have been formed 
where the remains of the ancient historians may be exe 
peer still to exist: The subject has been renewed: 

ly by the Rev. Mr. Walpole, in the following obsere 
vations published in Dr. ke’s Travels : 

« As many manuscripts had been collected, at vast 

, in Greece for the library at Buda, (destroyed. 
by the Turks in 1256,) we ought not to omit mention- 
ing it. er Brassicanus seen in it the whole 
of Hipmeraes with Scholia, the works of many of the 
G: fathers, and of the classical writers. From this 
library issued parts of Polybius and Diodorus Siculus. 
A manuscript of Heliodorus, from which.was taken the 
first edition of the Aithiopics, was found by a soldier, 
and brought to Vincentins-Obsopeus: it belonged to, 
this library. Nearfder thus speaks of the collection: 
‘Ex media Grecia inestimandis sumptibus emerat Mat- 
thias Corvinus rex.’ Dpist. p. 10. iV 

« There is no doubt that Constantinople and Athos. 
have contributed the greatest number of the manu~ 
scripts we possess in different parts of Europe.’ There. 
were monasteries full of learned men at Byzantium, to, 
a late period ; and every monastery had its library. 
The Turks, on their conquest, did not occasion that 
indiscriminate destruction which idle declamation has 
sometimes imputed to them. Mahomet the Second se 
cured the library of the Greek Emperors, which was. 

ved by his successors, until it was destroyed by 
Amurat IV. At Byzautium, Constantine Lascaris tran- 
scribed many of those works which were afterwards 
placed in the Madrid Library. . In this city were pro~ 
cured those manuscripts which were left to the Escu» 
rial. Library by Hurtado de.Mendoza; and whiok batt 
been presented to him by Soliman the Second, FP 

AY 


c library in Athens, which Greeks, 


Library. yin has given 
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ial catalogues of some of the libra- 

ries at Constantinople ; and a traveller, in 1597, men- 
tions a valuable collection which he had seen in that 
city. 

ch With respect to Athos, we find that two hundred 
manuscripts are deposited in one library alone, brought 
from the monasteries on the mountain; and a t part 
of those at Moscow had been collected by the monk 
Arsenius, in Athos, at the suggestion of the Patriarch 
Nicon. 

« We must add Thessaly, Chios, Corfu, Crete, Cy- 
rus, Chalce, (the island in the Propontis,) Rhodes, and 
pidauria, as places which have alan some manu- 

scripts. We should have had much valuable intelli- 
gence concerning the libraries in the monasteries of 
Thessaly, if the life-of Professor Biornstahl had been 
prolonged. He had visited all of them, and had re- 
sided many days at Triccala, for tlte express purpose of 
copying a Greek manuscript belonging to a monastery. 
Biornstahl was attacked. by a fever at the foot of Mount 
Olympus: here he was obliged to continue ten days, 
without medical assistance, and was then taken to Salo- 
nica, where he died, in July 1779. 

« Notwithstanding our acquisitions are already 
great, we should not intermit our researches in the Le- 
vant. Many manuscripts may be saved by them from 
destruction. ‘ I myself,’ says Dr. Covell, ‘ have seen 
vast heaps of manuscripts (for I never found them on 
shelves, or in good order) of the Fathers and other 
learned authors, in the monasteries at Mount Athos, 
and elsewhere, all covered over with dust and dirt, and 
many of them rotted and spoiled.’ An inquiry should 
be made into the truth of what was stated to Hemster- 
husius by some Greeks, ‘ that part of the Comedies of 
Menander was still in existence. He > const might 
be made to the Greek nobles of the Phanar, many of 
whom are versed in ancient Greek, and who are pro- 
bably the possessors of some valuable manuscripts. 
Parts of the first book of the Demonstratio Evangelica 
of Eusebius were printed by Fabricius from a manu- 
script belonging to Prince Mavrocordato ; and a copy 
of the Greek Orators, now in England, was the pro- 
perty of a Greek noble. 

«Tt may be reasonably supposed, that many manu- 
‘scripts in Greece have experienced the treatment which 
works of the same sort have met with in other coun- 
tries. Poggius, we are told, found, while he was at 
the Council -of Constance, a manuscript of Quintilian, 
on the table of a pickling res Masson met with one 
of Agobardus in the hands of a bookbinder, who was 
about to use it for the back of a book ; and one of As- 
conius was about to be employed for the same puspose. 
Musculus found, in the roof of a Benedictine monas- 
tery, some of the works of Cicero, and the whole of 
‘Ovid. Numbers of manuscripts in Greece are irreco- 
verably lost to us, either by design or accident ; and of 
those, which we may hereafter meet with, we cannot 
suppose all will prove to be of equal value : 


Tloaroi ros voogbuxdQogos maveol 06 v6 Banos. 


Yet if wemeet with only few of which we shall be 
able to say, as Casaubon once said to J. Scaliger, that 
they are ‘ rorvrinra, et verde yeuocd drzabic,’ the trouble 
of research will be well requited. 

« A list of theological manuscripts in'the Library of 
Patmos, has been given by Possevin; their number 
mounting, according to his statement, only to fifty-five. 


lumes, and of which an account is here subjoined, Libray. 


by no means precludes the necessity of further exami- 
nation. The Greek compiler of it has not sta 
circumstance relating to the ee by which we 
can form an estimate of their value: he gives no infor- 
mation respecting the form of the letters or that of the 
spirits, or any of those subjects which would lead us to 
a knowledge of their respective dates. 

« There is one manuscript mentioned in it, concern« 
ing which it is impossible not to feel more than com- 
mon curiosity: it is one of Diodorus Siculus. By an 
accurate inspection of it, we should learn whether the 
hopes, which have been more than once entertained, of 
the existence of the lost books of that historian, are in 
this instance also to be di inted. H. Stephanus 
had heard that the forty inci of Diodorus were in 
Sicily. This report arose, probably, from Constantine 
Lascaris having said, in Sicily, that he had seen all 
these books in the Imperial Library of Constantinople. 
Lascaris fled from this city at the capture of it by the 
Turks. In the turbulence and conftsion of that pe- 
riod, the entire copy to which he referred might have 
been lost. ‘ Deum immortalem,’ says Sealiger, ‘ quan~ 
ta jactura historie facta est ammissione librorum illins 
bibliothece:, preesertim quinque illorum qui sequeban- 
tur post quintum.” 

Mr. Walpole has given a list of the books in the li« 
brary of Patmos, as copied by the Marquis of Sligo. 

Notwithstanding the sanguine expectations of the ad- 
mirers of ancient literature, very few valuable MSS, 
have been discovered of late years ; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that even those accidentally rescued from de- 
struction, were in general of comparatively modern. 
date, or of little consequence. Neither the inquiries 
which have extended to the African states, nor the re- 
searches at Herculaneum, have recovered the lost his« 
torians, or any works of importance. It was common 
to make written copies of the Classics after the in« 
troduction of printing, and the older editors seem to 
have been very unskilful judges of the antiquity of MSS. 
—Memoires del Academie des Inscrip., tom. vii. Nou= 
veau Traité de Diplomatique par deux Benedictins. Vile 
loison, Anecdote Greca, tom. ii, Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Greca, tom. xiv. 


Many of the Komans had libraries. Lucullus insti- Romans. 


tuted one which was enlarged by Syila from the plun- 
der of Greece, and destined for public use by Julius 
Cesar. Cicero observes, that he studied in it. Libra- 
ries were established by several of the emperors, as 
Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Trajan, and others. 
Even Domitian sent to foreign countries, for the pur- 

se of storing his library, which was eheinen(isd ay 
Tihany in the reign of Commodus, and restored at 
great expence by the emperor Gordian, who added: to 
it 62,000 volumes, which had been bequeathed to him 
by his preceptor Quintus: Serenus Samonicus. ‘Fhe 
most magnificent of all was the Ulpian library, founded 
for the benefit of the public by Trajan, where the books 
carried from the conquered cities were deposited. In 
the time of Constantine, there were 30 public libraries 
in Rome. This emperor formed a library of 120,000 
volumes at Constantinople, which was greatly enlarged 
by his successors, but destroyed by fire ; and was after- 
wards renewed by Leo Isaurus, who himself ordered it 
to be burnt. Zonaras says, that there was a manuscript 
of the Iliad and Odyssey here, onthe skin of a dragon, 
120 feet long: Annales, tom. ii. 
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The present catalogue, containing the titles of ninety- Little is recorded of the libraries of the middle ages Libraries of 


two manuscripts, and about four hundred printed vo. between the destruction and reviva) of literature in pet middle 
_, ; 
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Europe. But every #ra has produced learned and in- 
b eagg eae by whom books were prized. Cassio- 


to a monastery which he had built, and founded a li- 


almost exclusively possessed libraries ; and such col- 
lections, formed by the accessions of centuries, are still 
to be seen on the continent. 

Our observations shall be confined chiefly to a few 
of the more celebrated modern European libraries, for a 
full account of them all would lead us into very copious 
details. Louis Jacob, a Carmelite, who wrote on this 
subject in the middle of the seventeenth century, en- 
umerates above 1100 libraries, ancient and modern. 
Traité des plus belles Bibliothéques. Many of these, how- 
ever, were contained in monasteries, now suppressed. 

Among the libraries in Italy, acountry always the seat 


the Vatican. of literature and the arts, the Vatican at Rome is 


minant. “ Certain zealous authors have written, that St. 
Peter the Apostle first established a library, belonging to 


pe sr. it with many MSS. from Greece, and 


Si “ae ait emp no pains on its erabellishment; nor 
was it by any of the others down to Pope Pius ° 


VI. Some of its most valuable acquisitions came from 
the collection of the Elector Palatine, which was taken 
in 1622 by the Duke of Bavaria, who ted it to Ur- 
ban VIII. Queen Christina of Sweden also had collected 
1900 manuscripts, which, on her decease, descended to 
the chief of the Ottoboni funily, afterwards Pope Alex- 
ander VIII., who deposited them in the Vatican. The 
exact number of books found here is not known, as there 
is no published catalogue of the lil > but there are 
10,000 volumes of manuscri and, having consisted 
igi printed books are said 


the Papyrus sas ig dF wene J of +t 


the MSS. are ee written 
in on 901 folio pages of v um, supposed to 
be of the seventh century: One of Terence, in 92 fo- 
lio also on vellum, with as old as the. 


tions 

roll, 217 feet , and 33 inches broad, containing the 
i , written in the ninth century ; an 

inth century, of two.of the evan- 

; a Coptic MS. on 279 folio 
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Theodore king of the Goths, retired © 


written in gold letters, 


I. added a superb collection of engravings to the li- 
brary, which also possesses numerous curiosities, accu« 
mulated by purchase and donation, Massi Catalogue In- 
dicatif. During the progress of the late usurpations of 
the French, they demanded 500 valuable MSS. from the 
library of the Vatican, along with early printed works, 
and 5000 or 6000 medals, which were delivered to their 
commissioners at Rome, in July 1797: Bibliotheca 
Vaticana, p. 136, 146. This lib: is divided into three. 
portions ; one is public, whither all may resort on two 
days of the week ; another is of more difficult access, 
and the third is reserved for the reception of only 
very few s. There are besides several extensive 
libraries in Rome, as the Barberini, containing about 
50,000 printed books, and some thousands of manuscripts, 
The Colonna library, distinguished by about 400 vox 
lumes of books and engravings of the fifteenth century ; 
and the library of the Roman College, wherein is contains 
ed the library and museum of the celebrated Kircher = 
Vasi Itineratre, p.552. The remaining libraries in Italy 
are numerous ; as at Bologna, Florence, Milan, Mantua, 
Pisa, Venice, and elsewhere. The Medicean sins at 
Florence is deposited in a spacious edifice, designed by 
Michael A es It consists of above 90,000 printed 
volumes, and 3000 valuable manuseripts. The latter have 
heen described in a catalogue of eleven folio volumes, by 
Assemanni, Biscioni, and Bandini: and 3000 volumes, 
printed in the fifteenth century, are also described in two 
folio volumes by one of these authors: Cambiagi Guida, 
p- 47, 16%. In the library of St. Mark at Venice, there 
isa of the evangelist of that name, which is affirm. 
ed py es been written by himself. Pope Julius IIT. 
is said to have ordered 12,000 rowel: ee 
to be destroyed at Cremona, because that language. 
was written by a people hostile to Christianity. Galois, 
Bibliotheques de l’ Europe, p. 23. 


The literature of Spain is exceedingly restricted, and: Libraries in 
the whole nation can boast of very few libraries truly va~ Sp4»- 


luable ; for the importance and oo ofa Dire ae are 
to be separately appreciated. The library of the Escu~ 
rial, however, cabs about £30,000 volumes, of which: 
4300 are manuscripts, said to. constitute its more inte- 
resting part. A: fortress belonging to the Emperor of 
Morocco had been taken, wherein 4000 Arabic MSS. 
were found, and carried to Paris rete te not 
being prized there, they were trans to Madrid, 
poor ter 3000:selected by the command of Philip IT. 
Most of the library was destroyed by fire in 1671, when 
a large rtion of the Arabic MSS. perished. In 
1760 and 1770, Michael Casiri, a learned ecclesiastic, 
published a catalogue, in two folio volumes, of 1805. 
that had escaped, to which he added as many as 
make 1851 in whole: Bibliotheca Arabivo-Hispano Es-. 
curialensis. Besides those which are extremely cu-. 
rious, there are MSS. in various other languages-: as. 
one of the four evangelists, written in gold letters, on- 
160 leaves, sup’ to be 700 or 800 years. old—a. 
treatise by St. Augustine, de Laptismo parvulorum; said: 
to be in his own hand—the original works of St. The- 
resa—and a parchment roll, containing an original: 
Greek MSS. of St. Basil. The library of the Escurial. 
was founded by Charles V. There are three public 


. libraries in Madrid, besides those in monasteries ; the- 


Royal Li , that of San Isidro, and: the library of 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia. The first consists of 
about 200,000 volumes, according to the librarian, but: 
judging by the. space they occupy, this number. is. 


ted by a Queen of Cy- Library. 
s to Pope Alexander VI., and the like. Pope Pius -v¥—""” 
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thought to be exaggerated. Almost the whole books 
published in Spain, as well as the best foreign works, 
are purchased for the library. A porter is stationed at 
the door to see that the inpunenens respecting the dress 
of its visitors are observed: Fischer's Travels, p. 193. 
In some of the Spanish libraries the books are arran- 
ged with the front, or edge, presented to view, instead 
of the back as with us.. ¢ 

Although there are many extensive and valuable 1li- 
braries in France, those of Paris are the most distin- 
guished, particularly the National Library, which is 
unrivalled in the world. This immense depot of litera- 
ture, formerly called the King’s Library, is of obscure 
origin. It appears that Charles V. had a library of 910 
volumes, in the fourteenth century, which is said to 
have contained originals, or translations, of the Greek 
and Roman Classics: but it’-was entirely dissipated. 
Another collection, founded by Loyis XI. was enlarged 
by Francis I. who had a decided predilection for Greek 
literature. Not content with directing his ambassadors 
at the various European ‘courts to procure Greek MSS. 
in the course of their respective missions, he sent three 
travellers to the Levant for that special purpose, who 
brought home 400 volumes. The celebrated Budzeus 
was appointed librarian by that sovereign; which of- 
fice he held until he died, in 1540. In 1661, the li- 
brary consisted of 16,746 printed and manuscript trea- 
tises. The acquisitions of the National Library have 
been numerous, from the accession of other entire libra- 
ries, and of late they have been very numerous, beth by 
purchase and plunder. It is entitled to two copies of eve- 
ry work published in the kingdom. In the year 1785, it 
contained 200,000 printed volumes, 60,000 manuscripts, 
5000 voluines of prints, and 2000 engravings; since 
which period it has been much increased. Its contents 
are at present computed to be 350,000 printed books ; 
between 70,000 and 80,000 manuscripts, and, it is com- 
puted, 50,000 portraits. There is no complete catalogue 
of this vast collection. A catalogue of the manuscripts 
in ten folio volumes, under a systematic arrangement, 
was published during the reign of Louis XVI. Recourse 
must be had to the library itself, or its catalogues, to form 
any correct opinion of its contents, which, in general, may 
be said to consist of all thatjis interesting, rare, and pre- 
cious, in literature. The MSS. embrace every different 
branch of learning of allages. A written roll of papyrus, 
taken from the hand ofa mummy in Egypt, was present- 
ed to it by Buonaparte, after he left that country in 
1801. A manuscript, containing the works of Pruden- 
tius, who was born in the year 348, in rustic capitals, is 
supposed to be contemporary with that author. The Na- 
tional Library is rich in early printed works, and those 
on vellum ; and all the arts and sciences are copiously 
treated of, together with history, in the modern part of 
the collection. By good fortune, it has constantly been 
committed to the charge of learned individuals ; and it 
is now divided into two departments, each under skil- 
ful superintendence. It is conducted on the most li- 
beral principles; open five hours daily, and so com- 
pletely accessible to the public, that it is supposed about 
200 persons are constantly engaged here during sum- 
mer, and about 50 during winter. Not more 10 
or 12 antiquaries are usually occupied with the manu- 
scripts. Known literary characters are allowed the use 
of books at their own residence, which is seldom pro- 
ductive of inconvenience to others, from there being 


frequently several copies of a work; and losses to the 


library are very rare: Essai Historique sur la Biblio- 
théque du Roi; Pinkerton’s Recollections, vol. ii, Above 
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10 other public libraries are open in Paris; and before L'brary. 
the Revolution there were 32 of celebrity. -. 

The collection next in extent’and value to Na- Germany. 

tional Library of France, is the Imperial Lib of 
Vienna, contained in an edifice 242 feet long, of fine 
architecture, and decorated with columns and pilasters. 
It was founded by the Emperor Maximilian, in 1480, 
and enriched by subsequent accessions, among which 
is the entire collection of Prince Eugene. The con- 
tents of the Imperial Library, above twenty years ago, 
were computed at 300,000 printed books, and from 
12,000 to 15,000 manuscripts, all arranged according 
to size. Besides these there are 700 large volumes of 
prints, 200 of which are occupied by portiaits, from 
every country, and of all periods. In this superb as- 
semblage of literature, there are above 7000 volumes 
printed in the fifteenth century, many of them of ex- 
cessive rarity, and almost unique at the present day. 
One of the scarcest works is the Christianisme@ Restiiu- 
tio, by Servetus, printed in 1553, in octavo, of which 
it is said only another copy was known to exist in the 
library of M. Gaignat, at Paris, where it was pur- 
chased for £200. The one in the Imperial Library was 
presented by a nobleman to Joseph I1., who bestowed 
on him a diamond, worth 10,000 crowns, in return. 
Here are preserved a celebrated manuscript of Livy, 
conjectured to belong to the fifth century ; a fragment 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, in gold and silver charac. 
ters ; and a Mexican manuscript, in coloured figures, 
executed on a human skin, deemed unique in its kind. 
An extraordinary specimen of chirography, by a Jew, 
is seen on a single page, eight inches long, by rather 
more than six broad, whereon are written, without con.’ 
tractions, and very legible by the naked eye, the Pen- 
tateuch and Book of Ruth in German ; Ecclesiastes in 
Hebrew ; the Canticles in Latin; Esther in Syriac ; 
and Deuteronomy in French. The last line consists of’ 
305 letters. This library is open daily, and is much 
or : Voyage de deux Frangais, tom, v. 

he library at Dresden is kept in a handsome edi- Dresden: 
fice, which forms a, hollow quadrangle, almost square, 
with seventeen windows on two of the external sides,’ 
and fifteen on the two others; and on the internal side 
are eleven windows by seven. The ground floor is re- 
served for antiques, and the books are lodged in the first 
and second storey. Two very spacious galleries and 
ten chambers occupy the first; the second consists of 
one gallery and nine apartments. In this library are 
above 150,000 printed volumes, and 5000 ye ld ny 
One of the latter is in Mexican characters, on the hu- 
man skin, which Thevenot has explained to be a calen- 
dar, and some fragments of the history of the-Incas. 
There are also a fine copy of the Koran, which belongs 
ed to Bajazet II. and was taken from a Turk by a 
Saxon officer at the last siege of Vienna ; and the original 
MS. of the Reveries of Marshal Saxe, bearing to have 
been written by him in thirteen nights, and concluded in 
December, 1733, while labouring under a fever. Among 
the printed books are 600 of the Aldine editions, and - 
many on vellum. <A copious collection of antiquities 
is rved in twelve apartments under the library, 
below which are eighteen vaulted cellars, stored with 
a vast quantity of valuable porcelain, of foreign, and 
likewise home manufacture, for which the city is so 
famous. f : 

The library of the University of Gotti 


exceed 150,000 vol : That of Munich amounts to Munich. 


' 100,000, including a valuable collection of manuscripts. ' 
At Stutgard, the 


King of Wirtemberg commenced Stutgard. 


is said- to Gottingen. 


by 
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» the formation of a library, which, in 1791, amounted to 
100,000 volumes, contained in an edifice constructed 
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handwriting of Tycho Brahe. 

are few celebrated libraries in Poland, as may 
from the political distractions of that 

called the King’s Library, at Warsaw, 


folio volumes, with 172 
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collection of Chinese works in Europe, amounting 
to 2800 different treatises, of which there is an exact 

; some J. manuscripts, and several of 
ongols and Thibet. The original MS. instruc- 
handwriting of the late empress, to pre- 
code of laws for her vast empire, is preser- 

vase, which is always placed on 
the table during sittings of the academy: Muller 
; Bacmoister Essai. 

Previous to the late siege of Copenhagen, the royal 
library exceeded 130,000 printed volumes, and 3000 
manuscripts, all contained in a ey 252 feet long, 
and other apartments. Among manuscripts is an 
i copy of Livy, ascribed to the sixth Sry yt - 
about 250 treatises collected by Niebuhr during his 
interesting travels in the East ; and four large volumes 
of pai of plants, on vellum, from nature, by the 
celebrated, Madame Merian. A large Pinay of the 
duplicates of this library, particularly relative to 


z 


125 
natural history, were perce. some years ago, by an 
intelligent Scotch bookseller, and carried to E. inburgh. 


—Copenhagen had also to boast'of one of the most ex- 
tensive private libraries of modern times, in the col- 
lection of Mr. Suhm, well known by his taste in north- 
ern antiquities. It consisted of 60,000 printed vo~ 
lumes, besides manuscripts procured at great cost. 
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The king’s library in Stockholm is said not to ex- Sweden. 


ceed 20,000 volumes and 500 manuscripts. A copy of 
the See written on purple vellum, and suppo- 
sed to belong to the ninth cen » is commonly cited 
the codex aurcus, from the quantity of letters in gold. 
—The library of the university of Upsal, containing 
50,000 volumes, is possessed of a manuscript of still 
greater celebrity, also a copy of the Evangelists, 
written in gold and silver letters, on 187 leaves of 
vellum, but wanting the beginning and end. The ma- 
nuscript is ascri to Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, 
who flourished under the Emperor Valens, about the 
year 370. Junius, and also Ihre, have published dis- 
sertations ing it. 


The principal libraries in Great Britain, are the Royal Britain. 


Library, those of the British Museum, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. It 
is calculated that the royal library amounts to 80,000 
volumes, which have been acquired chiefly by his pre- 


sent Majesty. The library of the British Museum, pritish mu. 
which is now considered the national deposit of litera- seum. 


ture, has been composed of various others, successively 
obtained, and is chiefly valuable for its numerous manu- 
pos oy These are principally formed of the collections 

by Sir Robert Cotton, who was born in the year 


1570, and by the Earl of Oxford, who died in 1741. The — 


library of the former was put under sequestration in the 
reign of James, one the appearance of a political 
pamphlet falsely ascribed to the owner, because a copy, 
under another name, was discovered among its contents. 
It was panier for the use of the public in 1701, and 
annexed by statute to the British Museum in 1753, 
This library Sriginelly consisted of 958 volumes of ma- 
nuscripts, which were reduced to 861 by fire in 1731. 
A complete catalogue, lately agers by order of go« 
vernment, in one volume folio, embraces 26,000 ar- 
ticles, which, in general, relate to British history. 
The Harleian MSS. amounted to nearly 8000 volumes 
at the death of their noble owner. Now they exceed 
10,000 volumes, besides above 40,000 original rolls, 
letters patent, signs manual, &c. for the most rela« 
lating to great Britain and Ireland. It is difficult to 


form a correct idea of this copious collection without _ 


actual examination, There are numerous ancient MSS. 
of the classical authors: such as a fragment of the 
neid, and a copy of Quintilian, of the ninth cen- 
tury ; two copies of Terence, and one of Homer and 
Ovid, of the tenth; and a copy of Sallust of the ele- 
venth, Here are about 300 manuscript Bibles and 
biblical books, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Arabic, 
and Latin; nearly 200 volumes of writings of fathers 
of the church ; numerous missals, breviaries, and litur- 
gies ; an extensive collection relative to the topography 
and antiquities of Great Britain ; many volumes of ori- 
inal letters from celebrated natives of the island and 
orelgness works on the arts and sciences—among. 
whi 


is a tract on the steam engine, with plans, dia-.. 


s, and calculations, by Sir Samuel Morland, who 
styles himself master in. mechanics to Charles Il. A 
cal of the Harleian MSS. has been recently Babs , 
lished by order of government, in four volumes folio ; , 
one in an abbreviated form, of the printed books in the 


Library. 
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British Museum, is just about, being concluded, in se- 
veral octavo volumes. These libraries are open daily, 
and, on a suitable recommendation, any person is in- 
troduced to study in the reading room ; but no manu- 
script may be copied without special permission. There 
are several other libraries in London belonging to pub- 
Jic bodies: That of Sion. College, an institution for 
education of the clergy, is entitled to a copy of every 
book published in the kingdom. 

The different colleges of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have libraries of various extent, of which 
the Bodleian collection is said to be the most ample in 
Britain. This was instituted towards the close of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
collected 1294 rare manuscripts, which were afterwards 
increased to 6818, independent of 1898 in the Ashmo- 
lean museum, A catalogue of part of those relating to 


. oriental history, was executed by J. Uri, a Hungarian, 


Library of 

Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. 


hibrary of 
Sir Joseph 
Banks, 


Ribrary of 
the Earl of 
‘Spencer, 


and published in a folio voluméin 1787. The printed 
works are numerous and valuable, 

The library of Trinity College, Cambridge, is exten- 
sive, and contained in a large apartment, floored with 
black and white marble. Here, among other literary 
curiosities, are some of Milton’s,poems, in his own 
writing. A valuable collection of manuscripts, by 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, is deposited in the 
library of Corpus Christi college, several of which are 
ascribed to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 

Two private collections in England demand _ notice ; 
the one from use, the other from curiosity. The first 
is the library of Sir Joseph Banks, comprehending eve- 
ry department of natural history, together with a copi- 
ous collection of the transactions of learned societies ; 
and its value is enhanced by an excellent catalogue, 
according to the most scientific and systematic arrange- 
ment, in five octavo volumes. The second is the li- 
brary of the Earl of Spencer, amounting to 45,000 
volumes, and which is understood to be the most ex- 
tensive belonging to any individual in the united king- 
dom. It was founded chiefly on that of Count Re- 
vicsky, a foreign nobleman, who addicted himself 
to the collection of works of a very peculiar descrip- 
tion, and contains an unexampled assemblage of those 
illustrating the origin and progress of typography. 
Here are several books consisting of impressions from 
wood on blocks, previous to the invention of metallic 
types ; thus exhibiting the earliest specimens of stereo- 
type, so lately revived. In some, engraved figures 
constitute the principal part, to which is annexed a 
small proportion of text, and only one side of the leaf 


. isemployed. Such is the Ars memorandi notabilis per 


Jiguras, supposed to have been thrown off previous to 
the year £430, which consists of a number of rude cuts 
of the principal events recorded in the Gospels, with 
text on the opposite page; Ars moriendi, of which the 
subject is a sick man in bed, surrounded by grotesque 
and hideous figures of devils and angels. Something 
monstrous or absurd was the fashion of the time, as 
we see in sculptures of various kinds; and, ‘in the for- 
mer work, St, Luke is represented by a bull standing 
on his hind legs, while St. Mark is introduced as a ram~ 
pant lion; Historia Veleris et Novi Testamenti, seu 
Biblia pauperum, is previous to the year 1450, but 
which some have considered the earliest specimen of 
block printing. Besides these and others denoting the 
infancy of the art, the Spencerian library contains a 
fine collection of early printed and scarce Bibles; as 
the Mazarine Bible, ranked between 1450 and 1455 ; 
one, supposed the work of Albert Pfister, anterior to 
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1460 ; Fust and Scheeffer’s Bible, 14625 that by Swey- 


heym and Pannartz, 1471; a Dutch .Bible, 1477; y= 


Prince Radzivil’s Bible in Pdlish, and those.in the dif= 
ferent Euro languages. Here are seen*the Latin 
Psalter of Fust and Scheeffer of 1457, being the first 
printed book to which a date is affixed ; and another of 
nearly equal rarity, of 1459. Many of the earliest edi- 
tions of the classics, beautiful copies on vellum, and 
the works of all the celebrated printers of the 15th 
century, add to the value of the collection. An accu- 
rate opinion of the nature, value, and importance of 
these, to persons who consider science as secondary to 
the medium of imparting it, may be formed from the 


laborious catalogue of Mr. Dibdin, in four royal octavo . 


volumes, which at once carries the reader back to the 
earliest ages of the typographic art in every variety. 


The library of the university of Edinburgh consists Library of 
of about 50,000 printed volumes, and a few manuscripts, the Univers 
An abbreviated catalogue of the medical books, includ. **¥ °f 


ing some on natural history, together forming the most 
complete part of the collection, is published in an octa- 
vo volume. The library is under good management, 
and the respective demands of the numerous readers 


are expeditiously supplied. The advocate’s library in ,avocates” 
Edinburgh, was founded in 1680, by the exertions of. libeary. 


Sir George Mackenzie, and now consists of about 
80,000 printed works, and 1000 volumes in manuscript. 
Its most copious subjects are the national history, Greek 
and Roman antiquities, and jurisprudence in general, 
Among the manuscripts, there is a fine copy of Mar- 
tial’s Epigrams, in perfect preservation, which hag 
been ascribed to the ninth century ; the most ancient, 
in so far as we are aware, that is known to exist. This 
work is written in double columns, on 108 leaves of a 
peculiar kind of vellum, such as is not in use at pre« 
sent, in the small Roman character, with the titles of 
the epigrams in rustic capitals. Instead of the uniform 
division of syliables, the words frequently run into, 
and are united with each other, as in the most ancient 
manuscripts, or being irregularly divided, the first syl- 
lable is annexed to the word preceding, while the last 
is prefixed to that which is subsequent. The ancient 
mode of punctuation is particularly exhibited among the 
capitals. Here are, besides, a fine copy of Valerius 
Maximus on vellum, dated 1398, which merits colla« 
tion; and fragments of several other classics, as Juve-= 
nal, Persius, and Ovid, of considerable antiquity. In 
the advocates’ library are preserved thirteen of the char 
tularies, or volumes of records of the different religi« 
ous houses of Scotland, which escaped the general de~ 
struction in which the edifices themselves were involv- 
ed, in promoting the reformation of religion; a folio 
volume of music for the service. of the cathedral of. 
Scone, written in the sixteenth century ; several papal 
bulls and original charters. The records of the’ reli- 
gious houses are particularly valuable, from ascertains 
ing the ancient owners of property, which is often im-~ 
portant in legal proceedings, illustrating the antiqui« 
ties of the country, and from presenting a greater num- 
ber of writings of the.twelfth and thirteenth century, 
than are elsewhere collected together. Law, and sub- 
jects of national history, occupy the great bulk of the 
manuscripts, which are of very unequal value. There 
are a few works of old English history, numerous let- 
ters of distinguished individuals, including one in the 
handwriting of Queen Mary, and several of foreigners.. 
The printed books in the advocates’ library embrace eve- 
ry department of science and literature, except theolo- 
gy and medicine, of which there are only some leading 


* 
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- treatises. It contains several first and early editions, 
and many scarce and curious works; as the Mazarine 
Bible, as entire as when it came from the press; a 
Breviary of 1478, in folio, printed on fine vellum; 
three volumes of Rudbeck’s Atlantica, &c. A cata- 
logue, in three folio volumes, enumerates the contents 
the library down to 1807. The funds for its sup- 
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taken, consisting nearly of 2000 volumes, many of Library. 
which are highly decorated. Stewart’s Catalogue. There V—" 
are considerable libraries in China and Japan, and also 
in the capital of the kingdom of Ava. 

The Emperor Leopold and the Elector of Bavariacom- Library of 
menced a library of music in the seventeenth century, ™¥sic- 


i ample, and its annual acquisitions are consi- 

It is conducted on liberal principles, and ac- 
-— to it aut proved ayy +: authors of various 
iterary works, published in England and Scot- 
land. This library is at present Vi in eight apart- 
ments, some of which are absolutely subterraneous. 
Part of it, however, is about to be removed to a spa- 
cious gallery, wherein the most essential requisites for 
convenience and accommodation are overlooked ; the 
consequence of inconsiderately substituting a picture, 
from some imaginary point of view, for a simple and 


unostentatious suitable to the purpose for which 
it was intended. ‘The attornicaor ae to the signet 
of Edinburgh have a library, ted at about 15,000 


tolaeae in a guarto volume. 
of i of the university of St. Andrew’s con- 


to 
the last are, a splendid copy of the Koran, sai eke 


the identical manuscript used by the late Tippoo Saib ; a 

work on Hindoo » Written on fine vellum, and 

tolled on a piece of ivory, after the fashion of the volu- 

mina of the ancients; and a copy of the Shaster, in 
it, on the leaves of trees. 


The -of Trinity College, Dublin, consists of 
above 40,000 printed ee and 1100 manuscripts, 
in different all contained in a fine gallery, 


manuscripts there is 
thew, along with other 
in Greek 


the Gospel of St. Mat- 
ts of Scripture, written 

itals, ascribed by Mr. Barret to the sixth 
“The fer ing of the remaining manuscripts 


are much diversi Many relate to Irish history, 
particularly the troubles 1641, concerning which 
there are numerous original Some are written 
in the Latin language, which Irish characters are em- 
ed to express. 
ccording to a subsisting law, which is about to un- 


: 


some modification, eleven libraries we entitled 
opy of ev blication in the united kingdom. 
lees foyel libeore, British museum, Sion col- 
‘universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Edin- 
St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen ; the advo- 
li in Edinburgh, and that of Trinity college, 


to eastern libraries, we shall briefly re- 
they are, for the most part, very limited. 
13 lic libraries in Constantinople, none, 
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y 
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perhaps the Turkish emperor's, ex ing 2000 
v Mace, of hich a catalogue was obtained, with great 
difficulty, the Abbe Toderini. I of it as 


author, will demonstrate of what Turk- 


ish literature consists. The libraries have several at- 
tendants with fixed salaries; and in some of them are 


seen translations of British and continental publications 
into the Turkish language. Until its publication, with 
which we are not aware that Mr. Walpole is acquaint. 
ted, several of the lost classics were supposed to be de- 
posited here. Toderini Letleratura Turchescha, tom. ii. 


p. 53. At Seringapatam, the library of Tippoo was 


which Dr. Barney suggests should be done on a regu- 
lar plan; and gives a sketch of the arrangement to be 
presenred: But the reader will find a more compre- 

ensive and useful system in a German work, publish- 
ed last year, 1817, at Leipsic, entitled Musical Litera- 
ture, which is divided into 88 different branches, con- 
taining a complete catalogue of all music, the number 
and species of instruments for which it is composed, 
the price, and place of publication. In 1794, a musical 
library was instituted at Paris, but principally with a 
view to instruction in the art. 


It is not enough that a vast assemblage of books Catalogues, 


shall be collected together, they must be deposited in 
suitable receptacles, and rendered useful and accessi- 
ble, from a proper arrangement of their names in a ca- 
talogue. Some libraries are contained in one large 
ment; others as extensivé in several of smaller 
size, which seems preferable. As books consist of pe- 
rishable materials, air and heat are essential to their pre- 
servation. Where a library is already completed, its 
contents may be deposited in different compartments 
according to their subjects ; but this does not appear a 
convenient distribution for one in a state of progres- 
sive enlargement. There it will be more beneficially ef- 
fected merely according to size, while the contents are 
explained in catalogues, framed under a systematic 
form. But although the utility of such catalogues be 
indispensable, as without them it is impossible to repress 
exuberances in certain branches, or to supply deficiene 
cies in others, the learned are not agreed on the best 
ari most comprehensive system ; whence the catalogues 
of the greater number of libraries are prepared simply 
according to the names of the authors of the various’ 
works. The great difficulty seems to consist in fixing on 
leading heads, Some of these are obvious, but some fre- 
uently adopted are obscure : however, it is evident, 
that any division separating printed treatises from those 
in manuscript, or classifying books according to lan- 
, must be defective. Bacon, Diderot, and other 
eae men have maintained, that all human know- 
ledge rests on three fundamental principles, memory, 
reason, and imagination, by which latter we presume 
invention is also to be understood ; that memory is the 
source of history, reason of philosophy, and imagination 
of . Ithas been proposed to classify the cata- 
logue of a brary according to these and their subordi- 
nate branches. By some authors, poy! have been far- 
ther interpreted thus: 1. Memory, or history; 2. Rea- 
son, philosophy or science ; 3. Imagination, poetry, li- 
beral arts, mechanical arts. It has been also proposed, 
to arrange a catalogue under fe ee ae = 
logy, juri dence, history, phil y, an es let- 
om, or ach was the Suh tien ly followed of late _ 
in the national library at Paris. But in Britain, the 
word philosophy is now of very doubtful interpretation ; 
and belles lettres is so cceedingly vague and indefinite, 
that miscellanies perhaps would be equally explicit. A 
system less defective, though also in five parts, is pro- 
by Debure, in theology, juri ence, sciences 
and arts, belles lettres, history. This removes the great 
difficulty of the plan of Bacon and Diderot, which p 
works on sculpture and architecture along with those 
of fable and romance; an arrangement quite repulsive 
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Library. to modern ideas of the dignity of science, and the im- 
portance of the arts. Debure classified several useful 
catalogues - ccordingly, by which theology is subdivid- 
ed into, 1. Bibles, interpreters, critics, commentators ; 
2. Councils, liturgies, fathers; 3.'Theologians, Juris- 
prudence into, 1. Canon law; 2. Civillaw. Sciences and 
aris into, 1. Philosophy ; 2. Physics ; $. Natural history ; 
4. Medicine ; 5. Mathematics ; 6. Arts. Belles lettres into, 
1. Grammar ; 2. Rhetoric ; 3. Poetry; 4. Philology ; 5, 
Polygraphy. History into, 1. Historical prolegomena ; 
2. Geography ; 3. Chronology ; 4. Ecclesiastical histo. 
ry; 5. Profane history of ancient monarchies ; 6. Mo- 
dern European and foreign history ; 7. Historical para. 
lipomena ; 8, Antiquities; 9. Literary, academic, and 
bibliographical history ; 10. Biography-; 11. Historical 
extracts. This system is founded almost exclusively 
on that of Gabriel Martin, who. divides literature into 

’ the five primitive classes adopted by Debure, and who, 
by the arrangement of no less than 148 catalogues, had 
an opportunity of reducing his theory to practice. 
These systems have been followed, in many instances, 
with very little alteration, though probably from being 
more generally known. Denis, the imperial librarian 
at Vienna, proposes an arrangement under seven dif- 
ferent heads, which probably could be adopted with 
considerable convenience ; theology, jurisprudence, phi- 
losophy, medicine, mathematics, history, philology. He 
considers that theology is connected with jurisprudence 
by the ecclesiastical councils ; jurisprudence with phi- 
losophy by the law of nature; philosophy with medi- 
cine by natural history ; medicine with mathematics by 
anatomy ; mathematics with history by chronology ; 
history with philology by heroic fables ; and that phi- 
lology is connected with theology by mythology. Ano- 
ther system, rather more explicit, was offered at Jena, 
which divides literary works into sixteen different 
classes: 1. The knowledge of books ; 2. Philology ; 3. 
Theology ; 4. Jurisprudence ; 5. Medicine ; 6. Philoso- 
phy; 7. Pedagogy; 8. Science of the statesman; 9. 
Science of the soldier ; 10, Knowledge of nature; 11. 
Knowledge of arts and trades; 12. Mathematics; 13. 
Geography and history; 14. Fine arts; 15. Literary 
history ; 16. Miscellanies. We shall say nothing of the 
system proposed by M.'Thiebault ; for it does not seem 
applicable to practice. A system in very copious detail 
is suggested by M. Peignot, the author of several works 
on what is now called bibliography, a subject which 
as yet has not been reduced to any fixed principles. 
This is chiefly founded on the three great sources of 
knowledge, according to the philosophers before named, 
memory, reason, and imagination, preceded by the ar- 
ticle bibliography. _M. Peignot enumerates about 250 
different heads, under which the books may be arran~ 
ged; but we cannot see on what sound principle natu- 


ral history is ranked under wistory ; and the science of’ 


nulure, comprehending some of its most essential parts, 
under puitosopuy. Neither can we reconcile the po- 
sition of the mzlitary art, which stands between engra- 
ving and music, with the principles of analogy. What 
is now said, sufficiently evinces the difficulty of classi- 
fying the catalogue of a great library according to any 
unobjectionable system ; yet it is not absolutely essen- 
tial that such arrangement should proceed on the most 
refined principles ; for a few general heads, each branch. 
3 
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ed into details, will prove exceedingly convenient, though 
they are not intimately connected together. If all the 
works on the military art, alf*those on en ving, and 
all on music, are entered respectively anderatires dif- 
ferent branches, the welfare of the library to which th 
belong, is in no respect dependent on their being ascri- 
bed to either science or the arts, their proper places, or 
to the fruit of imagination. M. Peignot’s work may 
be very profitably consulted for details: See Diction« 
naire Bibliographique, tom. ii. p. 271. The principal 
object is to associate works on analogous subjects, for it 
is from this juxtaposition that utility is derived. The 
most convenient arrangement of a catalogue, therefore, 
seems to be according to matter, along with an index 
auctorum. In one department, natural history, the cata- 
logue of Sir Joseph Banks forms an excellent model, 
specifying the subject of every treatise, its extent, and 
the number of plates; besides which, there is, in many 
instances, an obituary of the authors.. Another cata. 
logue, not of a library indeed, but of all works connect- 
ed with mathematics and physics, was lately published 
by F. G. A. Murhard, in five octavo volumes, which 
proves exceedingly useful to those pursuing such stu- 
dies, and is also a satisfactory guide to the classification 
of a literary collection. ? 
Rules for the formation of a library, must be depens 
dent on the taste of the age, and the purpose for which 
it is designed, whether private or public. Hence few 
of those laid down by Gabriel Naudé, in his Avis pour 
dresser une Bibliotheque, are now applicable with re« 
spect to the selection of works. Nevertheless there are 
authors historians, moralists, and explorers of natural 
phenomena, who will be always prized, because their 
writings are founded on immutable truth. Some col 
lectors have addicted themselves to the early editions, 
to certain sciences, to arts and trades, to works whose 
chief embellishment is engravings, or to those merely 
printed on a large size of paper. It is by the union of 
all these peculiarities that a great public library is forme 
ed. But its basis ought to rest on original works of truth, 
for they alone are the source of knowledge: commen- 
tators and critics hold a secondary place; and works of 
fiction may be introduced for amusement: The extent of 
a library is indefinite. One of the ancients, celebrated for 
his learning, is said to have possessed only four volumes.. 


Leibnitz declares, that his library had no more than the — 


works of Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, Euclid, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Pliny, Cicero, and Seneca. Lenglét 
du Fresnoy makes a calculation, whereby it appears that 
no one can read above 900 folio volumes in his life ; 
from all which is deduced the inutility of extensive li« 
braries. These remarks will not apply to those collec< 


tions destined for public use; but the words of Seneca . 


never should be forgot, non refert quam multos libros 
sed quam bonos habeas, inferring, that the quality of books, 
not their number, is the primary consideration. _ (¢) 
LIBRATION. See Asrronomy. a 
LICHANOS-HYPATON, in the music of the 
Greeks, implied the D, next below the bass cliff of our 
modern scale. ies 
LICHANOS-MESON,, in the music of the Greeks, 
implied the G, next above the bass cliff of our modern 


scale, 
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Linnewws. The justly celebrated Linneus employed himself 
Se i, Dy means 
of which he was best to eotablich his Sexval Sye- 

tem. Inthe Alge, he did little more than and 

mon had hang he eg described by Miche- 

li, Dillenius, and e greatly reduced the num- 


writers, which did not enable him to construct re- 
gularly the but luminous ifie cha- 
racters in which he delighted. He com led the 


ed by the general habit appearance of the ts : 
oY Coates with tubercles; 2. ENsthceots with 
: iaceous 


who principally extended 
Hoffman. pr me ete: ch , was Dr. Hoff- 
man ween 1784 and 1792, this la- 


the known ies, under the title of Envmeratio Li- 
chenum., He, at the same time, attempted their divi- 
sion into natural founded, like the sections of 
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succeeded in this department of botany by Dr. Erich Lichen. 
Acharius, whose works, it is veiakay ed Sir James 
Edward Smith, “ form a new era in ic bo- Acharius, 
tany, and will most likely prove the foundation of all 
that can in future be done on the subject.” If, there. 
fore, the illustrious Linnzus was deficient in his ac- 
quaintance with the alge, it was reserved for another 
eminent Swede to elucidate this difficult branch of the 
science. - 

After some account of the scructure of lichens, and 
of the mode of fructification, or of ion, in this 
obscure tribe of plants, the reader shall be presented 
with a detailed view of the Acharian system. Several 
por Ang Spgs eaten! A by but they shall 

as sparingly em as e, and their mean- 

ing carefully Pe A aie account of the uses 

the lichens, in domestic or rural economy, in medi- 
cine, and in the arts, will be subjoined. 


Lichens are produced on the hardest and most bar- 
ren rocks, and at great elevations ; on old walls ; on 
the trunks and branches of trees, whether the bark be 
smooth or ; and on the surface of the earth, par- 
ticularly in moorish soils. They are found in all cli- 
mates, and at all'times of the year, being naturally fit- 
ted to resist, not only heat and cold, but dryness and 
wetness. suffer more, however, from drought 
than from humidity ; and in this country, like the mus- 
ci, appear to greatest advantage at the moist sea- 
sons of the year.—A few notices regarding their hadi- 
tats, will be more intelligible after the Acharian ar- 
rangement has been explained. 


Structure of Lichens. 


These plants have no distinct and regular roots. Some: structure of. 
species, such as the common ground-liverwort, have lichens. 
small fibres issuing from the edge and under-surface 
of the frond: others are immediately attached to their « 
place of growth, for example, to stones, as if by a sort 
of cement. They are destitute of stems, and: 

The part. most ian- - 

s to a leaf, and which constitutes the principal 

of the plant, is frequently termed the frond: b 
Acharius, it is denominated the thallus. This thallus 1s 
often merely a thin flat crustaceous ‘expansion ; some- 
times, however, it is foliaceous and lobed ; again, it is 
branched, and like a shrub in miniature ; in some cases 
it seems to be only a pulpy or gelatinous mass ; and in-. 
others, little else than a sort of powdery matter. 

In the leaf-like, and in the branched lichens, nae . 
thallus is distinctly composed of two parts. (1.) The » 
exterior is commonly , cartilaginous,. or crusta~ 
ceous, homogeneous, with scarcely any signs of organi- . 
zation in its texture, but abounding every where with 


Thallus, or . 
frond. 


very minute ular bodies, the nature of .which will 
be afterw explained. This is called the cortical - 
‘substance. It forms both the upper and under stratum 


of the thallus, in most of the foliaceous lichens, being - 
wanting below howeyer in some of these, and also in» 
the uniform crustaceous ies ; in those which are » 
shrub-like, it surrounds the branches and ramuli, In. 
the humid state, the tenis of this cortical sub-. 
stance is somewhat. gelatinous ; and in many species it~. 
consists, to the extent of half its weight, of mucilage~ 
42%, 


Lichen. 
— 


Fructifica- 
tion of 
licheus. 


Hedwig. 
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and gelatine. (2:) The other constituent part of the 
thallus, inclosed by the cortical, is called the medullary 


substance, Jt is generally soft, cottony, or fibrous, and 
apparently vascular. , 

© spiral vessels are observable, nor have any parti- 
cular kind of circulating vessels been traced in lichens. 
Seldom, indeed, can the structure be shewn to be either 
distinctly vascular or cellular. : 
- Lichens, ¢o simple in general structure, possess in a 
strong degree that quality of the living principle, which 
tends to the formation of new parts, or to the supply 
of such as may have been injured. If a part of the 
cuticle of a coriaceous lichen be destroyed, so as to 
expose the internal white substance, this white part 
soon acquires a greenish colour, which Ramond traced 
to the extravasation of a peculiar juice. The different 
parts of lichens often grow together, or become con- 
joined, and the plants thus assume very various forms, 
Indeed, the more simple the organization, the greater 
seems the tendency to irregular sprouting ; and the 
greater, of course, the dissimilarity between indivi- 
duals of the same species. 

Lichens are not only perennial plants, but they pos- 
sess the curious faculty of continuing for years, without 
undergoing any perceptible change. Dr. Withering men- 
tions one case, in which the parts of fructification of an 
individual lichen remained, without visible alteration, for 
the long period of ten years! In such kind of fructifi- 
cation we may confidently ex something very dif- 
ferent, in nature and properties, from the flowers and 
seeds of phzenogamous plants ; and it will soon appear 
that we do meet with something very different. 


Fructification of Lichens. 


The fructification of lichens, or the mode in which 
they are propagated, has long been a botanical pro- 
blem, which exercised the talents, and divided the 
opinions of the most acute cryptogamists. Before stat- 
ing the doctrine of Acharius, therefore, it may be pro- 
per to advert to what was taught by Hedwig, and by 
Gaertner, as the two most distinguished writers on the 
subject. 

Hedwig, it is well known, bestowed much pains in 
examining the fructification, not only of the frondose 
mosses, but of lichens ; and, till of late, his authority 
was pretty generally assented to by botanists. On the 
fronds of many lichens, numerous small mealy tubercles, 
or wart-like excrescences appear, commonly of the same 
colour and texture as the frond. On dividing, by a 
vertical section, some of these tubercles in an early 
stage of their growth, Hedwig found them to consist 
of a congeries‘of cells, each of them containing a gra- 
nulous mass. The granules he regarded as particles of 
pollen. When the tubercle acquires a deep brown co- 
lour, it is at maturity ; the pollen then escapes, and 
the tubercle becomes black. Here, therefore, we have 
something lke a male flower, especially in the eyes of 
one bent on extending the sexual hypothesis to plants 
of every tribe. On a different part of the same plant, 
or on a different plant of the same species, appear a 


number of cup-shaped or target-shaped bodies, either - 


sessile, or supported on short pedicles, commonly of a 
greenish colour, but gradually becoming dark as they 
ripen, When the ripe cups and shields are divided by 
a vertical section, they are found to contain, immedi- 
ately under the dark crust at the top, a number of 
aad egg-shaped bodies, arranged in perpendicular 
layers. These Hedwig considered to be the spore, or 
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seeds ; and the cups or shields were of course the fe- 
male flowers. . *. 

The diligent and sagacious Gaertner took a gifferent 
view. His observations led him to conclude, that the 
powdery matter, and minute oblong bodies, contained 
within the tubercles, shields, or saucers, consist not of 
llen or of seeds, but of a peculiar sort of gems or buds. 
his kind of bud he denominates the propago, and de- 
scribes as being a simple gem, without leaves or regular 
shape, in some cases naked, and in others covered with 
an envelope. When at maturity, these gems separate 
from the parent plant ; they are dis in the same 
way as seeds, and a new progeny springs up. They are 
so far analogous to seeds ; but, considered physiological- 
ly, they are more strictly allied to buds, 

It may here be remarked, that several of the more 
perfect plants are bulbiferous; as may be seen in the 
true Lilium bulbiferum of Linneus, and the Saet-spte 
ted lily of China, L. tigrinum ; and in not a few of the 
alliaceous tribe, such as Allium carinatum, and arena- 
rium, which are both natives of Britain: viviparous 


~ 


‘grasses are common on our upland pastures, as Aira 


cespitosa vivipara, Festuca vivipara, and Poa flexuosa 
and alpina: and many plants can be propagated by tub- 


ers, as the common potatoe, and the Jerusalem artichoke. - 


All such plants, it will be observed, might, in favour- 
able situations, produce seeds; and if it be true, that 
nature has pee these resources in order that the 

ecies might with more certainty be continued in in- 

ement regions, or on sterile soils, we might natu- 
rally expect that lichens would, in that respect, be ad- 
apted to the contingencies to which they are exposed, 
of being mikcomticle sence! drenched, and frozen on 
the same barren rocks. It may be added, that the very 
simple organization of the lichens might lead us a priort 
to expect, that they would be increased by means less 
complicated than are obseryed in phenogamous plants. 
It is justly remarked by Sp 1, that le. propeansjon 
by gems, in the less perfect plants, prevails more and 
more as the organization is lower. It begins to occur 
in the ferns, is more general in the mosses, still more 
so in the hepatice, and most prevalent of all in the li- 
chens and conferve. ; ’ 

The opinion of Gaertner has been established by the 
labours of Acharius ; and lichens (and probably also 
Fuci, or sea-weeds) are henceforth to be considered as 
Sai te plants, propagated only by bud-knots, or 

ongyli. 
s itis remarked by Acharius, that the-frond, which 
constitutes the body of the lichen, performs the func- 
tions of a universal receptacle, and may be regarded in 
that light. The numerous processes already alluded to 
as generally observable on the surface of the thallus, 
and which, according to their shape and appearance, 
have been called saucers, shields, and hac ey are Gon 
sidered as part.al receptacles, and are by im denomi- 
nated Apothecia. They are either regular or accessory. 
When they occur of similar structure in various species 
of lichens, and constitute a generic character, they. are 
said to be regular or true ; when they are variable or 
irregular, and afford only specifie distinctions, they are 
said to be accessory. From the thallus, in many spe- 
cies, rises a kind of little stalk, called podetia, s rt- 
ing the apothecium. When the stalk is very and 
short; it is styled podicella, The propriety of a 
ing such new terms is obvious ; a peduncle, for example, 
(the parallel term employed in speaking of phenoga~ 
mous plants,) sustains the flower and fruit, and springs 
from the stem; while the apothecia of lichens present 
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Gaertner, 


Lichenspro- — 
duce buds, 
not seeds, 


Apothecia, 
or shields. 
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Lichen. neither flowers it, and the stalk which 
—— ene re a 
of _ In order distinctly to see the structure of an apothe- 
i and the parts of which it is composed, it is neces- 


- eR 
two other great divisions, these organs are newise fruit- Lichen. 
|, but are of the nature and habit of the thallus =“y"™” 
itself. Even where no regular apothecia, or even no 
powdery excrescences are to be seen, the gongyli or 
bud-knots are not wanting ; for these are also distri- 
buted through the frond or general substance of the 
lichen. Some species of lichen, it is well known, v 
rarely produce their. shields or apothecia; i ad 
of some lichens are observed at first that a specimen containing them is prized by botanists 
with an extremely fine membrane, some- as an invaluable treasure. This is the case, for example, 
it has been thought, tothe involucram with Lichen nivalis and L. glaucus, (Cetrarie) ; L. 
ici. But this membrane is not very pustulatus, (Gyrophora) ; L. jubatus, (Alectoria) ; L. 
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pubescens, (Cornicularia) ; L. perlatus and L. physo- 
des, (Parmeliz); and with L. palmatus, (Collema) ; 

ect i of which form what Acharius would 
call the “ gaz@ of a lichenologist.”_ It has often exci- 
ted ise, that plants which so seldom presented their 


parts of fructification, should yet be abundantly spread 
over our rocks and trees. This.difficulty, however, is 
now satisfactorily explained. These li , although 
incomplete in the eyes of the botanical collector, are in 
reality peed plants of their ery gin: enabled to 
reproduce the ‘species by means of the gems dispersed 
in the substance of thes fronds. 

It may here deserve notice, that, in this tribe of plants, Reprodue- 
the reproduction by gems must be held as being as tion perfect. 
complete and ent as that by means of seeds. It 
follows, that Mr. Knight’s doctrine, « That the onl 

nuine reproduction in vegetable nature must be ef- 

ected by seeds,” cannot be considered as of universal 

. ication, but will fall to be limited, at all events, to 
ous Perhaps it may be found to be 

more parti y adapted to the arboreous plants with 
which this ingenious writer is most conversant, and to 
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Cells (the theca of Hedwig) are mere oblong which it seems in every applicable. . 
vessels or cavities. If only occur, parenchy- Lichens, therefore, ing to the views of Acha-. General 
ma of the is said to be of simple lexture (si- rius, may be described as forming a new peculiar Na- chatacters 
milare). cells, however, are compound, tural Order, distinct from the other cryptogamia and °% lichens. 
or contain within themselves smaller cells: these small- as consisting of plants—in which the whole body, whe- 
er cells were erroneously considered as the naked seeds pe eben Aplped saisir peadiomup meme 
: by they have been ascertained to contain sal receptacle, or thallus ;—of various shapes ;—without 
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a distinet root, or stem;—perennial ;— yar with 
vegetative corpuscles or gongyli, (analogous to, but some- 
thing intermediate between seeds and buds, though 
most nearly allied to the latter), by which the species 
is continned ;—these li abounding in a 
of the substance of the thallus, both externall in- 
ternally, either scattered, or collected in nests,—. 
and at the same time existing, inclosed in separate or 
proper organs, which are sometimes fruit-shaped, and 


generally coloured, called apothecia or partial recep- 


No account, it is believed, of the Acharian genera, 
has hitherto Germ in any English publication. It 
seems proper, therefore, not only to enumerate the ge~ 
neric names, but to detail the essential characters ; and 
the subject may probably be somewhat facilitated and 
relieved, by mentioning a few of the more-remarkable 
British lichens, as illustrative of the respective genera 
of Acharius, under which they now fall to-be arr; 

It may be noticed, that some years after the publica- 
tion of his Prodromus Lic: aphie Suecice, and of 
his Methodus Lichenum, Acharius gave to the world, in 
1810, an enlar, and improved work, entitled, Li- 


c aphia Universalis, to the arrangement and no- 
rf of which we shall’ adhere. It mi ht per- 
haps be possible to dispense altogether with the terms 
thallus and apothecium, and merely to denominate the: 
former universal, and the latter partial receptacle; unless. 


Acharian 
genera. 


Spiloma. 


Arthonia. 


Solorina. 


Gyalecta, 
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Lichen. the occurrence of intermediate verrucous receptacles, 
—y~—" in some genera, should seem to present an obstacle. In 


the mean time we shall adopt the language, and plan of 
description, of the work last mentioned; not convinced, 
however, that it would not be better, in laying down 
the generic characters, to notice in the first p the 
Thallus, which forms the bulk of the lichen, and then 
the Apothecia, which are small and subordinate parts, 
although they afford convenient distinctive characters. 
Acharius divides lichens into three great classes. 1. 
Idiothalami, in which the apothecia are different in sub- 
stance and colour from the thallus ; 2. Canothalami, in 
which they are partly formed of the thallus ; and 3. Ho- 
mothalami, in which they seem to consist wholly of a 
production of the cortical and medullary substance of 
the thallus. These three classes embrace forty-two 
genera, the author having ‘considerably increased the 
number subsequently tothe publication of his Methodus 
Lichenum. By way of appendix, a class of Athalami is 
added, in which no a hscia appear, or have hitherto 


‘been detected: This includes only one genus. 


System of Acharius. 


Crass I. IDIOTHALAMI. 


A. HomoceEnet. 


‘Genus 1. Spruoma. Apothecia varying in shape, and co- 
loured ; swollen or tumid, without a membranaceous 
border, being composed of naked gongyli heaped to- 
gether. Thallus crustaceous, uniform or of one shape, 
somewhat membranaceous, and scaly or powdery. 


This and the next genus are not so distinctly marked 
as most of the others. The species of Spiloma are found 
on the bark of trees, or on decayed wood, having 
usually the appearance of a scattered dark-coloured 
powder. . 


2. Artuonia. Apothecia generally inclining to round- 
shaped ; flattish, without a membranaceous margin ; 
covered with a thin black membrane; internally, 
somewhat gelatinous, and of simple texture. Zhallus 
crustaceous, uniform, or membranaceous, and some- 
times approaching to cartilaginous. 


Lichen lynceus, described and figured in Sowerby’s 
English Botany, t. 809, affords an example of this genus. 


8. Sotorina. Apothecia roundish, sessile, without a 
border ; covered with a coloured membrane; within, 
subgelatinous, and containing vesicles. Thallus lea~ 
thery, leaf-like ; beneath, veined or marked with 
fibrils. 


This genus includes merely two species, the Lichen 
eroceus and saccatus of Linnzeus and of English Botany, 
which were formerly ranked under Peltidea by Acha- 
rius in his Methodus. Solorina crocea occurs on some of 
the Scottish mountains, where it was first observed 
by Dr. Stuart of Luss; it is at once distinguished b 
i egal saffron ee of the rags of age 4 

. saccata, the a ecia or shields uently a 
sunk in kar Ge this is only ey the plant 
1s past its prime. 
4. Gyatecta. Apothecia circular ; concave, immersed 
in the thallus, but with raised edges formed by the 
gemmiparous plates; urceolated (or resembling a 


short tube with a wide mouth), and covered with a Lichen. 


thin coloured membrane; within, somewhat gela- 
tinous, and of ‘simple texture! T'hallus crusjaceous, 
uniform.  f 
The generic name is derived from the Greek yuaroc, 
concave, in allusion to the shape of the apothecia. This 
enus includes only four or five species ; one of which 
is the remarkable Lichen excavatus observed by Thun 
berg on the rocks at the Cape of Good Hope. 


5. Leciea. Apothecia circular, sessile, covered with Lecides 


a coloured membrane; bordered by a ly equal 
disk ; within, of simple texture. Thallue vorysng ; 
crustaceous, either uniform or figured ; rarely folia~ 
ceous, and cloth-like or cottony. 


This is an important genus, containing more than a 
hundred species, and embracing many of the small 
crustaceous lichens which ornament the hardest rocks, 
and which first begin to opete their disintegration. 
The genus is divided into three sections: 1. Catillaria, 


with the thallus crustaceous and uniform; 2. Lepidoma, ~ 


with the thallus crustaceous, figured, and somewhat 
leaf-like ; and 3. Crocynia, with the thallus figured, 
and cloth-like or cottony. In the first section occur 


Lichen immersus, which is found sunk on the surface ~ 


of our limestone rocks, and of the chalk-cliffs of Eng- 
land ; the well-known and beautiful variety of Lichen 
atrovirens, called L. geographicus, from its resemblance 
to a coloured map,—a plant which is found at the 
highest elevations, and which terminates the vegeta- 
tion on Chimborazo ; L. Dicksonii, named in honour 
of Mr. Dickson of Covent Garden, and found by him 
on the Scottish mountains ; and L. inarius, re- 
markable for the bright red which the apothecia pre- 
sent when cut with a knife, or which they ultimately 
acquire when they spontaneously open. As examples 
of the second section, may be mentioned L. canescens, 
luridus, and leucophteus of British authors. Of the 
third section, the only species is L. gossypinusof Swartz, 
found on the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, 


6. GyrorHora. 
laited ; with a border; covered witha coloured mem- 
edie (black); within, of simple texture. Thallus 
leaf-like, membranaceous, peltate, or supported by a 
central stalk. 


Lichen polyphyllus, proboscideus, and pustulatus, of 
Linneus and of English authors, afford examples of this 
genus. 


7. Catycrum. 
rarely sub-sessile), and surrounded by a border ; 


ed with a powdery mass, which forms at firsta ~ 


flattish and afterwards a somewhat globular disk, 
Thallus crustaceous, uniform. p ‘ 


This genus is divided into three sectians: 1. With 
sub-sessile cups, Acolium; 2. Cups stipitate or sup) 
ed on stalks, and furnished with a border, Phacotium ; 
and 8. Cups stipitate, the disk sub-globular, almost in- 
closing the border, St lium. In most of the spe- 
cies the crust is extremely thin, and in some it is scarce- 
ly perceptible. Several of those with stipitate cups 
have, by different authors, been referred to the genera 
Mucor and Trichia; for instance, Calycium aciculare 


-of Acharius is the Trichia fulva of Withering. 


8. Oprcrarna. Apothecia of an oblong shape, ses- Opegrapha, 
sile, covered ee seed membrane (black) ; with a 


a straitened disk, inclosed by a border; within, of 


Apothecia circular, sessile, spirally Gyrophora, 


Apothecia cup-shaped, with a stalk Calycium — 
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simple texture. Tallus crastaceous,membranaceous, _bular, commonly furnished with cells, Thallus it i 
rough, or granulated, uniform. crustaceous andl wifes, ec aatwius centinginge, ee 
ohare on 2 team Baka ri leaf-like, and lobed. , pee 
racters. There two sections: Hysterina i : ge 
oval or elliptical mputhatingiand Algeoeion, having them , Among the foliaceous species of Endocarpon, may 
raferente Lichen si amphibius, er cigine' ch.), and L. ti 
vies, in Lin. Troms vali OF pease * a spe~ (E. Weberi, Ach.) of English authors. aia 
cies, named O. tri has been observed by Mr. Tur- 13. Trypernerium. Apothecium hemispherical, ses- Trypethe« 
ner of Yarmouth. sile, (coloured), rhitidlng devel thalani, or Sistlor lium. 
apothecia ; covered with a thick (black) perithecium, 
Sea Me Che aithetiea! picteding thr athaneiten mate: 
ithin i 
Graphis. 9. Grapruis. Apothecia linear, immersed, or surround _ substance, which is distinct from that of the thal. 
ed by a spurious border of the thallus ; bi ithe~ ting nuclei globular, oa ae with cells. 
cium forming an interior border, within which a na- membranaceous, and somew. ilagi 4 
Kod disk i sey, bei ie sepee part ofan elonga- — uniform. te 
Fiat ceaitibeoes: meth ly cite sd oar Only two species of Trypethelium have been descri- 
granulated ; uniform. 2 Toug’ h bed ; one found on American, and the other on African 
ace trees. The common apothecium of this genus, produ- 
sche nines faran Sanat “QOS SUSU Deaths ope see 
name. 
them is the Lichen of Linneus, which is com- In the next two taken a recent f 
Scone ih mock tock’ of aie of our trees, icu- Acharius, it is called Verruca. soma 
oaks, elms, and birches. rf iety of thi Fiji 
is remarkable for having the havi th - i. 14. Giypnis. Apothecia subcartilaginous ; roundish, Glyphis; 
unaptly many letters of the Hebrew or somewhat elongated; naked above, flattish, chan« 


nelled ; homogeneous within ; many crowded with- 
in a single wart-like organ, (Verruca,) formed of a 
substance (black), proper to itself, or distinct 
from the thallus. Thallus crustaceo-cartilaginous, 
flatly expanded, and adhering closely ; uniform. 


This genus has been proposed by Acharius, since the 
publication of the Lichenographia Universalis, in a come 
munication to the Linnean Society, which is printed in 
the 12th volume of their Transactions. It is allied to 
Trypethelium, in having a peculiar wart-like ta 
cle or verruca, containing several apothecia ; or in hav- 
of a Lecidea ; but is distingui ing a ing a common apothecium including several partial apo- 

and i thecia ; but it is distinguished from that genus by the 
absence of perithecium, porous opening, and nucleus. 
The species of Glyphis are found chiefly on the bark of 
tropical trees. 


15. Cuiopecton. Many ste crowded within a Chiodectan, 
single convex or spherical wart-like organ, (verruca,) 
formed of a iar substance, distinct from the 
thallus, (white) ; the apothecia somewhat Rowley 
membranaceous, somewhat granulated or powdery; — roundish, (black,) heaped together within the body 
of the verruca, while on its surface appear elevated 
dots. Thallus crustaceo-cartilaginous, flat, adhering 
closely, uniform. 
This genus, which is nearly allied to the former, has 
also been constituted by Acharius since the publication 
of the Lichenographia, and communicated through the 


Vemucaris, 11. Verrucanta. Apothecia subglobular, i 
i thallus ; covered by a double perithecium, 


exhibit enall perforations; 


medium of the Linnean Transactions. Only two spe- 
cies have been described: both are found on American 
trees ; one on the bark of a remarkable tree, lan« 
dia trifoliata, better known perhaps by the name of An- 
gustura, 


Crass Il. COENOTHALAMI. 


A. PHYMATOIDEI. 


16. Portna. Apothecia wart-like, formed of the sub- Porina. 


stance of the thallus, including many thalami, or 


. 
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_ Lichen. smaller receptacles, covered with a very delicate stance of the thallus ; within, of a striated apps Lich 
rand transparent perithecinm, popetonee above with small and furnished with cells. Thallus Pati cS gg a ry 
genera. perforations ; nuclei subglobular, furnished with cells __ uniform; sometimes granulattd or powdery. Acharian 
and vesicles. Thallus cartilagineo-membranaceous, __ py, getine’ts Wividediiito two secti 1 Tl ia 
eae ons. 1. 4 
and pone nD uniform. vias tay erhich sein idl Tae exo Oietines = nat 
Of this genus, Lichen pertusus of British authors is section belong Lichen lacustris of Withering; and L. 
an example. . cinereus, Lin. a minute but common species, which of- 
Thelotre- . 17, TueLotrema. Apothecia wart-like, formed of ten gives bare hard rocks a ish appearance. '2. Am- 
ma. ARs OS Sac ath py ls d Bot Oe f the philoma, in which the border both of the apothecium 
I ¥ wed, rder ; including a and the disk is distinctly saved a eas = 
single thalamium, or smaller receptacle, encircled by a h ag 3 Es y raised. Of this division; Li- 
membranaceous perithecium, ultimately bursting a- °°" score of With ng. Bot. and 1. calearius, Lin. (L. 
bove ; nucleus compressed ; within, of simple tex- cinerascens of ‘Withering, )are;examples. 
ture, and acquiring somewhat of a striated appear- 22. Lecanora. Apothecia circular, thick, sessile, f 
ance from the regular disposition of the gongyli. ed of the thallus; gemmiparous lates colomtort ene veces 
Thallus cartilagineo-membranaceous, and somewhat _ ing plano-conyex disks of the apothecia; encircled 
crustaceous ; uniform. ; by, but not in immediate comnection with, elevated 
‘For illustration of this genus, Lichen inclusus, and unequal borders of the thallus ; within, striated, and 
F ao pets 2 furnished with cells. Tzalius crustaceous, tartar- ‘ 
Te exanthematicus, of English Botany, may be referred like; uniform, or somewhat lobed. cs a 
eRe : This extensive genus, of which Acharius describe. 
Pyrenulan 18. Pyrenuta. Apothecia wart-like, formed of the E SNA a ; Pestripes 
thallus, including a single subordinate receptacle or rey a with 1 a a ante adhe args rede Q 
thalamium, covered with a thick (black) cartilaginous J: on pian L e eu ay be pas a : rE: 8.20 * 
perithecium, which is prominent, and terminatesm Yo adricolor mi 1S, an f Hitect? of Eng. Bot, " 
a papilla ; nucleus globular, and furnished with cells. Lint Poe T the en i keowe” in t lichens. L. yentosus, - .f 
Thallus crustaceous, or cartilagineo-membranaceous 3 go) which une je yorat mA fy d Tin ‘ haha v 
uniform. : affords the cudbear oft the west. of Scotland. 2. Psoro- PLATE if 
This genus contains very few species, and is nearly me, with a figured thallus, which is imbricated or squa- LXXV, : 
allied to Verrucaria and Porina. Lichen pertusus of mous, Ofthissection,the beautiful Lichen decipiens may Fig. 4b 
Thunberg is a Pyrenula ; but the pertusus of other au- be mentioned as an example ; and likewise L. crassus of ? 
thors is a Porina. Hudson, and L. candelarius of Linneus, with the shred- 
Variolaria 19. Vartoranta. Apothecta wart-like, formed of the personne th ai en eet pes od vith ite 
thallus, (every where rough or scab-like ;) with an  Gruistaceous thallus stellated or lobed on the arg 
indistinct border, including “and ‘concealmg ‘a com- yeice - as in Lichen gelidus, or.. Heclee of Flora Dani- 
pressed gemmiparous plate, divided into cells, but Fry i ¢ Berl of Witheri and the small but elegant 
destitute of a perithecium.  Thallus cartilagineo. L. ful f Dick: mg, : oA | 
membranaceous, or crustaceous ; uniform. Sa MS Bakers k i a 
Lichen fagineus of Linnzeus, which is pretty common piftine ce en" fatten sare ee ae wholly Roccellt, 
on the bark of our beech and hornbeam trees, is a vari- inal “aldirttin dear acres "ooh idee oe atlas tes form- 
ety of Variolaria communis of Acharius. Lichen lac- Aine Incerclind teal ie nena encircled 
teus, Lin. is likewise a Variolaria. lotmalex deat accraraatt ss Pesce ti? 
Sagediaa 20. SAcevia. Apothecia wart-like, formed of the thal- —— the upper transparent and rather gelatin ust. 
lus, covered aboye. with a coloured membrane; the under blackish and compact, including nests of 
marked with a disk-shaped depression, and conceal- _ naked gongyli. _ Thallus cartilaginous, and somewhat 
ing a gemmiparous plate, which is shaped like a nu- _ leathery ; round or thread-shaped, also flat and shrub- 
cleus, immersed in the substance of the thallus, and like. , 
anne texture within, T'hallus crustaceous, uni- To this genus belongs the celebrated dye lichen, L. prarr 
: roccella, Lin, (Roccella tinctoria, Ach.) It grows on LXXV. 
Only, six or seven species of this genus are known ;_ the sea rocks of Portland island, but is rare in England, Fig. 4. a. 
they are small, and peculiar to hard rocks. One spe- The only other species of this limited genus hitherto ~ 
cies, S. rufescens, has been observed only on the sand- described, are the Lichen fuciformis, Lin. and L. fucoj- 
stone rocks of England, where it was detected by Mr. des of Dickson, which occur on maritime rocks in the 
Turner. The name is derived from cwyn, a shield, the south of England, and in the Channel islands. ~- . 
apothecia greatly resembling small shields,;—which 94° pyopnt of we ea . a ’ 
: , is . Apothecia circular, sessile, es raised, E 
might be said of several other genera. and slightly bent inwards ; gemmiparous plates form- = 
ing concave disks, surrounded by a border ‘of the - 
B. Disco1pet. thallus, which rises beyond them ; within, of simple 
texture. Thallus branched or laciniated, cottony, or 
21. Unceotaria: Apothecia circular, with a border crupeidbees nome on3 eg eng scree: ry — . 
This genus includes the well-known Lichen prunastri, 


Ureeolaria, 


formed by the thallus; the gemmiparous pie co- 
loured, forming a disk of the apothecium, having a 
proper border, or being elevated on the circumfe- 
rence, ure urceolate, and immersed in the subs 


Lin. which grows abundantly on our trees; and also 
L. vulpinus, Lin. which is considered as poisonous, and 
occurs sparingly on trees in this country. The generic 


Borers, 27. Bornena. Apothecia circular, 


LICHEN. 


name is , branched, in al- 
lusion to the ramification of the lus. - 


entre, while they are otherwise free ; parous 

forming disks, encircled by borders of the 

beyond ans. Thallus some- 

leathery, cartilaginous, foliaceous, formin 

; beneath, villose or woolly, and “ 

ly marked with pits or pores y Pobre ys mealy 
warts (soredia). 

j —_ s 

trunks of bitte 


26. Parmetia. Apdthrcia circular, somewhat urceolate, 
fixed to the thallus by the centre, 

and free beneath ; i plate covering the 
whole of the , and almost concealing it, 
bent inward at the circumference ; i 


employed by 
prec os cag pA. Ap snap a 
It is divided into three sections. 1. 
ia, with a circular frond, divided into broad 


pepruges 
aH 
ie 
: ae 
a) a 

; 


very 

and L. centrifugus of British writers, (Parmelia 
Ach.) ‘3. Physcia, with the thallus somewhat 
and of a stellated form, but the extre- 
mities of the segments ing as if inflated. Lichen 

ysodes, Lin. aptly exemplifies this section. 
shaped like small 
cups or ; gemmiparous forming disks, 
and embraced by an elevated border of 
the thallus, which is bent inwards; within, furnished 
with vesicles, or sometimes of simple texture. Thal- 
tus inous, branched, and laciniated, the laci- 
ene ee rated ee hone 


es 


. thallus. 
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_ This genus, named in honour of a distinguished Eng- 
pee og at Borrer of Sussex, (who, it is under- 
a ong engaged in ing, conjointl 
with another eminent cryptogamist, M Sawin Tak 
ner of Yarmouth, a Lichenographia Britannica,) is well 
characterized by the beautifully fringed species L. cili- 
aris and L. tenellus of British authors. 


r. Dawson Tur- * 


Lichen. 


28. Cerranta. Apothecia roundish, plano-coneave, at- Cetraria. 


tached obliquely to the margin of the thallus, and 
therefore loose beneath, elevated and bent inward at 
the circumference ; gemmiparous plate surrounded 
by a projecting border formed by the thallus; with- 
in, of simple texture, or slightly celluliferous. Thal- 
Zus membranaceous, and somewhat cartilaginous, fo- 
liaceous, irregularly laciniated, smooth below. ~ 


The well-known Lichen Islandicus affords an exam- 
ple of this To it also belongs L. nivalis, which 
grows on the summit of Ben Lawers in Scotland, but 
which has not there been found in fructification: from 
Acharius we learn, that the targets or apothecia are flesh 
coloured, with a finely scolloped border, formed by the 
L. juniperinus and glaucus of Linneus are 
likewise Cetrafie: The latter species, with the apothe- 
cia in a perfect state, (in which condition it is. rarely 
found,) been detected near Inverary, by a distin- 
poe ae Scottish cryptogamic botanist, Mr. Robert 

aughan, senior. 


29. Peitipea. Apothecia circular, flat; gemmiparous Peltidea. 


plates wholly above the thallus, and situated on ap- 
propriate small lobes, attached somewhat obliquely ; 
surrounded by elevated borders formed by the thal- 
lus ; within, of 

lus | -s a Gear ra 3 iaesiy 
veined woolly, with partial es bearing the 
apothecia. 


This 
ly large pelt or targets 
or 
lobules are ornaménted. ¢ 
nus, or ash-coloured ground liverwort, affords an exam- 
ple; and L. venosus, scutatus, horizontalis, and aph- 
thosus of Linnzus, likewise belong to it. 


30. Nepuroma. Apothecia ki 
ed to the under side of the , and on proper 
lobes ; embraced by a raised thallus-border, except 
at the interior side or base of the lobe; within, of 
simple texture, and striated. Thallus leathery and 
membranaceous, leaf-like ; beneath, smooth, or only 
slightly villose, with partial lobules producing the 
apothecia. 

This genus is nearly allied to the preceding, being 
distinguished chiefiy by the reniform appearance of the 
apothecium,’ or er of the gemmiparous plate. It 
includes L. arcticus and antarcticus of Linneus; and 
may be exemplified in L. resupinatus of our own coun- 
try, the trivial name of which is taken from the circum- 
stance of the apothecia facing downwards. 

31. Durourea. Apothecia circular, terminal, sw 
each by a tubular branch of the thallus, which forms 
a-border to it; fixed by the circumference, beneath 
free ; gemmiparous plates forming plano-convex disks, 
within of. simple texture. Tallus membranaceous 
and soft, branched, roundish, within fistular and cot- 
tony. 


This genus contains only two or three species, and. 


us is well marked by the numerous small 
the frond, but is named from the proportional- 
ecia) with which these 


simple texture, or celluliferous. Thala . 


he far-famed Lichen cani-° 


-shaped, flat ; attach- Ne Qe 


Dufourea, 
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Lichen. these are natives of rocks and trees in Africa, It is as an example. Only eight-species are described by. Lichen. 
—— named in honour of M. Dufour, the most distinguished: Acharius; and one o: Pl L..oculatus (Isidium po ecw’ 
pong lichenologist of France, and who intends to publish a latum, Ach.) he received from coun Dick. Acharian 


Lichenographia Gallica, including the species found on 


son, nor does it appear to have been found elSewhere 
the Italian Alps, and on the Pyrenees. Scotland. 


than on the rocks of 


35. SrergocauLon. Apothecia solid, sessile, with a bor- Stereocau- 


C. Cepwatorper. der ; at first tarban-shaped, but afterwards acquiring 1n- 


Cenomyce, $2. Cenomyce. Apothecia roundish, convex, like the a Sot earn or almost globular form, cov 
capitula of mosses, without a border fixed at the cir- above ; the gemmiparous plate ultimately dilated, and 
cumference, beneath free, hollow within, covered ; extending over the border, reflexed ; within, of’ simple 
gemmiparous plate covering the whole surface of — texture,somewhat striated. 7’hallus shrubwisebranch- 
the. apothecium, reflexed at the edges, within of ed, cylindrical or roundish; within, rather of a wood 
simple texture. Thallus cartilaginous and somewhat texture, solid ; with a crustaceousbark, set_ with small 
ay ia apa me laciniated, rarely uniform, granulations. 
roducing fist cup-like processes etia), bear : 5 
fig te apetiecla oni rng tem (omg me ee amet Oe 
This is an extensive genus; and it is difficult accu- nus, which grows on the rocks of the Highland dis« 
rately te Sieceininats. e species, owing to the great  tricts of this country. ; 
variableness both of the us or frond, and of the . : 
detia or tubes. The very common Lichen pysidatan: ee deh pte potas paver bes pops Sphere. 
and. L. cocciferus of Linneus may illusttate it ; and aa Crone ms ia ag eB sth 4 hey pineee. 
these and some others readily attract the eye by the 4. men got a kisdraty i * ball (, of rio oe) 
Prats bright red of the tubercles. Many of the species inha- 1 y. peter be all parle gu: te Bs een 
LXXV. pit sterile moorish grounds; of these, the well-known like i < aut 8 into p iter li ue = kd - 
Fig. 4.¢  yein-deer lichen, (L. rangiferinus, Lin.) is the most im~ ith pongo rei ae a posbrenie S085 
portant. In different species the frond is divided so as with a cartilaginous : 
to resemble the branching of the antlers of various This is a very well marked genus, distinguished by 
kinds of deer. Lightfoot describes an alcicornis, and _ its spherical parts of fructification (sPasge Qoges). Only 
Acharius has ‘added both a damacornis and a cervicor- three species are described by Acharius. Lichen fragilis, 
nis. Other species of Cenomyce, which occur pretty Lin. (Sperophoron compressum, Ach.) which is not 
frequently in this country, are, L. uncialis and cornu- uncommon on our upland heaths, and which much re- 
tus of Linneus; L. furcatus of Hudson ; and L. ver- sembles a small coralline,.and L. globiferus, Lin, are two 
micularis of Dickson. The genus is divided into four of these. 
sections. 1. Phyllocarpa, with the frond foliaceous, ch < ; 
lobed and’tiled; anid vety’ hort dnd indletince Spodotia. 7, 0RPUPMORREa, Avllveas Bébiae Sates Sees Rho. 
2. Cladonia, with the frond foliaceous and laciniated, ane spe anomtien ia oteinile fastite Thallus =" 
and the podetia cup-shaped. 3. Helopodia, frond laci- —_},,anched Br liforna restiabe Re eubtie edead 
niated and imbricated, podetia cylindrical and fistu- Within, clothed with » cartilaginous bark. y 
lar, terminated by apothecia resembling minute fungi, a pe \ 
4, Pycnothelia, with the thallus crustaceous and uni- This root-shaped genus includes several plants which 
form. ; have commonly os oe to the — Clavaria by 
- quiet - English writers, and which particularly have been con- 
_ 33. Bmomycrs, Apothecia circular, convex, shaped like |; Ae * 
ici capitula, without borders, solid, sessile ; clothed with sidered as varieties of Clavaria hypoxylon: 
the gemmiparous pies, vii is pelicrad at Re oe 
cumference, and of simple texture within. allus 
crustaceous, uniform, oak short, soft, solid podetia, Crass III, HOMOTHALAMI. 
supporting the apothecia, pen salts uae se 
: : ‘ R ORIA. ecia circular, thickish, sessile, Alectoria. 
There are only three or four species of this genus, Fe eon Hs \ ane shea Sie nex Waa thie 
The generic name alludes to the circumstance of the Tat tu lines ing ; wholly formed of the 
tubercles resembling small fungi, or lycoperdons; being thallus Thole eenchet pe Ale cera Vitanahilete 
derives Sem Basos, ree and Yi . fh atin T- (lorula) pendulous or prostrate ; within, fi: lous and- 
chen ericetorum and L. fungiformis of Withering may : : oR apres, ae 
be noticed as examples: the former is Beomyces ro- of cottony eubstance, with a cartilaginous Pe, 
seus, and the latter B. rupestris of Acharius. The well-known Lichen jubatus of area: ‘or 
Ysidium. 34. Istprum. Apothecia circular, in a great measure horse-tail lichen, affords an example of Alectoria, a 


formed of the gemmiparous plate ; at first almost in- 
cluded within the apex of the podetium, and border- 
ed by it ; afterwards becoming prominent, thick, he- 
mispherital ; beneath, flat, and sessile ;. within, of 
simple fexture. Thallus erustaceous or tartar-like, 
uniform, furnished with solid short podetia, (papillee 
of some authors), some barren, others bearing a gem- 
miparous plate, or constituting apothecia. 


The name of this genus has been bestowed, on ac- 
count of its general resemblance to,the coral called Isis 
hy Linnzeus ; and Lichen corallinus may be mentioned 


name which is taken from the Greek word for hair. 


39. Ramauina. Apothecia circular, thickish, somewhat Ramalina. 


eltate or supported on central pedicles, flat, with a 
Feeder ; fe ha formed of the thallus. Thallus 
branched and laciniated, in tufts ; within, rather so- 
lid, but composed of cottony substance, with a carti- 
laginous. bark. 

This. genus includes the well-known and common 
Lichen fraxineus, fastigiatus, and farinaceus. of Linnzus, 
which are abundant not only on the oak, the ash, and 
other forest trees, but often, infest orchards. Lichen ca~ 


? 
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Byesns candelaris of Linneeus, or Lichen flavus of — Lichen. 
English authors, may exemplify this doubtful genus. =“ 


: 
: 
: 
3 


rine 
s5 


as 


Thallus branched, shrub-like, 
within, somewhat solid, 
a hard i bark, rendering the 


; 
zg 
F 


corniculatus of Flora Scotica (Cornicularia 

is, Ach.), and L. hispidus (C. spadicea, Ach.), which 

found on rocks in Highland districts, as well as 
ochroleucus, which grows on the highest mountains 

of Scotland, afford examples of this genus, 

41. Uswea. Apothecia circular, peltate, very broad, 
flat, without a border, but on the circumference some- 


rig 


Lichen pli , floridus, and teeta} a 
are exam These grow generally on old trees, 
in thick posins Ssakon picsion, indeed, is often 
particularly distingui by the name of T'ree-moss. 
42. Cottema. Avothecia circular, immersed, sessile, 


a a sort of pedicle), bordered, urceolate, 
eee ee Thallus varyi 

in shape, wholly of the same gelatinous kind of sub- 
stance ; when dry, becoming hard and cartilagi- 


generic name is derived from xoad#, gluten. 
i numerous ; they vary greatly in 
into no fewer 
1. Plocynthium, with a crust-like thal- 
niger, Lin. 2. Evchylium, with the 
imbricated, composed of small lobes, and round- 
L cristatus, Lin. (Collema pulposum var. 
in L. fascicularis. 8. Scylinium, thallus fo- 
hat tiled, the lobes distinct, thick, tur- 


itn 


F 


¢ 


Z 
8 
. 


E 
1 
i: 


ATHALAMI. 
The 


(Appenpix.) 


li (if such 
Thal- 


VOL. XU. PART I. 


Ne tipli 


Such is the arrangement adopted in the Licheno- 
graphia Universalis of Acharius, with the additions 
suggested by the author in the 12th volume of the 

innean Transactions. The pains have evi- 
dently been bestowed on the execution of the work. 


Y Asa proof of this, it may be noticed, that the generic 
characters 


are all minutely and accurately illustrated 
by figures, in as far at least as these characters depend 
pete yore or shields. These figures are usually. 
ified, and represent perpendicular, and sometimes 
also horizontal sections, so as to afford the clearest pos« 
sible explanation of the descriptions. But the generic 
characters d not only on the situation, shape, and. 
structure of the shields, but on the general habit and 
form of the lichen. It has been objected, we believe; that 
some of the characters of the genera are not sufficient- 
ly obvious ; that, so far from being so, unpractised 
eyes might find citipnity in detecting specific dif- 
ferences where they ought to look for generic. To 
those, however, who are somewhat accustomed to mi- 
nute discrimination, this difficulty in a great measure 
vanishes ; and from a single perfect specimen of any 
species, the genus may generally without hesita- 
tion be determined, while the similarity in external 
habit very commonly leads to the association of the 
other species of the same genus. In point of fact, too, 
the principal generic characters of Acharius are taken 
from the external parts of the plant, which are pretty 
easily distinguished, although it necessarily happens 
that pr ape ag and must be ra ig 
a magnifyi The difficulty attending the mul- 
i esiahial gemeck, it may be pak Meri consists more 
in than in reality. Genera, it must be re- 
pte 3 Te are necessarily artificial divisions, species 
only being natural. The forty-three genera of Acha- 
rius, may be considered as equivalent to as many sec- 
tions of the oy: genus Lichen of Linneus ; and 
thus the principal objection will resolve into the ad- 
ditional tax on the memory of the botanist, who must 
treasure up so many ged app names, some of them 
not a little uncouth. While Acharius has increased the 
number of genera, however, he has greatly reduced the 
number of species described by preceding writers. This 
was to be expected, as the n result of a pain- 
fully careful examination of the different appearance of 
the same plants in their early Gia ‘edition. stages, and 
of the same species taken from different habitats,—from 
a rock or from a tree, from a shady or an Sepores saty 
ation. Colour, it is well known, is peculiarly liable to 
variation, so that it cannot alone be di ded on as a 
character in describing natural bodies. But colours are 
less liable to change in ic than in phenoga- 
mous plants, and they are therefore with propriety oc- 
casionally noticed by Acharius ; still, however, when 
colour is 5 ae asa emia: this urate ba 
vestigator, it is always ina subsidiary way, as indi 
pens within awl In the Lichenographia 
mversalts, the synonymy is not nearly so pilin Ag in 
the Methodus Lichenum ; but the name bestowed’ by 
the discoverer, or by the author who first-described the 
species, is commonly given; and where ies have 
been represented in engravings, the best figures are re- 
ferred to. 

Dr. Wahlenberg 
nica, 1812, has also divided, lichens. into three, classes. berg, 
L. Athalame, containing two genera, Lepraria-and Va 

5A. 


of Stockholm, in his Flora Lappo- watten. 


Lichen. 
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riolaria, If. Homothalume, containing four genera, 


—~"_ Lichen, Peltidea, Baeomyces, and Endocarpon. III. 


Rocks. 


Trees. 


Other ha- 
bitats. 


Heterothalame, containing six genera, Verrucaria, a 
grapha, Lecidea, Gyromum, Calicium, and Spheropho- 
ren. In this way, Wahlenberg:confines the number of 
genera to twelve; but the limited scope of his work, 
being the description of the plants of Lapland only, 
may have prevented him from introducing some other 
genera, which, had his subject led him to examine 
them, he might otherwise have felt inclined to t. 
On account of the highly respectable character of this 
auther, it deserves to be noticed, that, in the work just 
named, he mentions that his scheme for’ the arrange- 
ment of lichens was composed in. 1801, and at that time 
communicated to Acharius,—evidently leaving the read- 
er to infer, that this. eminent. lichenologist had availed 


‘himself, without due acknowledgment, of his commu- 


nication, 


Habitats of Lichens. 


The general distribution of lichens has pation been 
slightly touched on. It may here be observed, that 


-certain species show an attachment for particular kinds 


of rocks, in the same way as the more perfect plants 
evince a predilection for different varieties of soils. The 
hardest masses of granite and gneiss on the Scottish 
mountains ,are the favourite residence of Lecanora ge- 
lida, Lecidea petreea, silacea, lapicida, sulphurea, and 
atrovirens, Parmelia fahlunensis, Verrucaria glaucina, 
Opegraphx petreea, and Gyrophora proboscidea. Le- 
eanora fusco-atra var. dendritica spon naar 
pure rock-crystal. The porphyry rocks are p' 

by Lideiien pastas acl pan 7 Me Parmelia ciliaris 
and furfuracea, and Gyrophora deusta. The mica-slate 
rocks seem to be the choice of Cornicularia tristis and 
exilis, Gyrophora polyphylla, and of the var. frigida of 
Lecanora tartarea, which often appears branched, from 
its twisting about mosses and remains of jungermannie: 
the clay-slate, of Lecidea Dicksoni and cupularis, Leca- 
nora decipiens, and Beomyces rupestris. The clay- 
stone porphyries and different varieties of trap-roc 
are the favourite habitats of numerous species, such as 
Lecidea fusco-ater, Urceolaria scru and cinerea, 
Lecanora tartarea, Parmelia saxatilis and caperata. 
Sandstone, especially if near the sea, is generally se- 
lected by Ramalina scopulorum: Lecanora parella and 
atra are likewise very commonly found upon it. , Lime- 
stone is preferred by Lecidea immersa, Collema nigra, 
Verrucaria muralis, Urceolaria calcarea,'and Thelotrema 
exanthematica. All of the lichens now mentioned, 
however, are occasionally to be found on rocks of very 
different geognostic and mineralogical characters, their 
growth being much influenced by the circumstances of 
elevation aad : 

Tn like manner, it may be remarked, certain species 
seem attached to particular kinds of trees; but the 
same species grow on various sorts of trees, assumi 
a somewhat different habit on each kind, and to a cer- 
tain extent acquiring different qualities. Thus, of the 
Variolaria communis of Acharius, we have four varie- 
ties, indicated by the trivial names faginea, alnea, pi- 
nea, and abietina, from their growing on the beech, 
the alder, the pine, and the spruce. 

The most naked heaths form the favourite habitation 
of numerous species of Cenomyce. Coarse moist clay 
is preferred by some of the Peltidex, as P. venosa and 
horizontalis, “The more gelatinous lichens often sup- 


port themselves by means of decaying mosses, around Lichen, 
which they form incrustations, pg be seen in Col- "Y=" 
lema pulposum, tenax, and tremelloides, and’ jn Leci- 

dea muscorum. Some lichens grow on stones’ under 

water, as Collema fluviatile, and C. flaccidum var. 8. 

Several species of Rhizomorpha inhabit the galleries of 

deep mines, such as those of Leadhills, particularly R. 

spinosa (Clavaria hypoxylon of most English authors), 

and R, dichotoma and subterranea. A few small 

cies take up their abode, itically, on the musci he-~ 

patici, and even on other lichens ; thus, var. 6 of Leci- 

dea cinereo-fusca has been observed on jungermannia, 

and Calicium stigonellum (Lichen -gelasinatus of Wi- 
thering) on the crust of Porina pertusa. ~~ 


Uses of Lichens. 
It now remains only to give some account of thewuses Uses of 


of lichens. Here no assistance is to be derived from lichens, 
the labours of Acharius, his writings being purely bo- 


‘tanical, Linneeus, Hoffman, Georgi, Lightfoot, Wi- 


thering, and others, make amends; and the essays on 
this subject by Watson, by Amoreux the younger, ’ 
Willemet, Westring, and Pronst. might afford materi 
for a longer dissertation than would be suitable for this 
place. In the course of treating of their uses, we shall 
notice the few observations which appear to have been 
made by chemists on the constituent parts of lichens. 

Lichens are of great utility in the general economy In theeco- 
of nature, although their operation is slow and almost nomy of na- 
imperceptible. The largest oaks of the forest, and ‘™* 
most ancient pear-trees of the orchard—trees which en- 
dure for centuries—at length become “ mossed with 
age and more frequently owe their destruction to the 
silent attacks of parasitical lichens, especially of the 
larger branched kinds, than to the ravages of storms. 

But it is not merely on the “ monarchs of the wood” 
that lichens exert their influence. Many species, as we 
have just seen, by nue upon the barest and hardest 
rocks: these, by their decay, prepare a suitable nidus 
for the smaller frondose mosses. ‘The mosses, in their 
turn, afford sufficient soil for rock plants of a larger 
size, such as stone-crop, or sheep’s-fescue ; and thus 
the rocks at length become covered with herbage, or 
even with shrubby and arboreous plants. In this way, 
we may distinctly trace to the vegetation of the hum- 
ble crustaceous lichen, the commencement of one means 
of that gradual but never-ceasing disintegration or de- 
cay, which is wearing down the densest and loftiest 
agi of the earth, Meantime, lichens tend to en- 
iven and variegate rock scenery, by “ bestowing tints 
of a delicate pea- and primrose, which (to use 
the words of Ann Radcliffe) it is not necessary to be a 
botanist to admire.” WS ; 

Food to Animals.—In the extreme northern countries In rural 
of Europe, the branched coralline lichen (Cenomyee economy. 
rangiferina,) is highly im) t in rural economy, Rein-deer 
as affording the principal food of the rein-deer-—ani- lichen. 
mals in which consist the whole riches of the inhabit- 
ants. In Lapland, as we learn from Linnzus, plains 
of several miles in extent are often completely covered 
with this lichen ; and in places where no other plant 
will even take root, this thrives and becomes luxuriant. 

These dreary wastes—these “terrae damnate,” as a na- 
turalist of a lower latitude has styled them—are the 
Lapland fields and fertile pastures. On these the rein- 
deer feed during winter.’ By a kind provision of nas , 
ture, it happens that at this pmching season, when no 
other vegetable is to be had, the lichen, buried under 
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hundred’ parts of dried lichen afforded to M. 
of 
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er to 


nnales 


subjoi be paar ngeees gine setae ed b 
the 4 a Chimie, 


rigorous 
and accurate which has hitherto been made of any spe-_ 
cies of lichen. 100 parts he obtained the follow= 
ing constituents : : . 
SURED 5 ingot <5 tes a. e198, anne aaa 
Bitartrate of potass, with a little tartrate and 
phosphate of lime 2 jy Shy de 0) Sigh aD 
Bitter princi ¢ hs haar aes pnd 3 
CTC WEE oo ao wes ey, es iware eae; ee 
Gum . . * . . . . . 2 . . . . 3.7 
Extractive colouring matter . . PNG 4 
Relea 1 grea ee i of 
Insoluble starchy matter . . .. . . 36.6 
101.6 
A substance containing 80 in the 100 of starch, 


or starchy matter, and ions. of syrup and 
gum, must be highly sinatra Proust remarks, 
that nature can scarcely furnish a more excellent ar- 
ticle of food. In general it retains a slightly bitter- 
ish taste, resembling the flavour of weak succory wa- 
ter: but if with sugar and lemon-peel, and 
eaten with butter or oil, it is said to form a very palate- 
able dish. Sir George Mackenzie, in his Travels in ° 
Iceland, mentions that this ] chen was mixed with cho- 


sea 5 
diet in times of scarcity. Liljeblad, it 
added, has published a separate tract, strong! 
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crags ; and whether it can be collected in considerable 
quantities is not mentioned. It is, however, a 

common species on the gneiss rocks of Sweden. On 
the same authority, it may be added, that Gyrophora 
cylindrica is used as food in Iceland in times of  scarci- 
: this species, we may notice, was observed on the 
mountain of Goatfield in Arran, by Mr. Lightfoot ; and 
by him described under the name of Lichen crinitus, 
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alcohol ; but the taste of this, is not discernible in the 
water in which they are boiled. Some others of the 
branched and filamentous lichens, such as Ramalina 
fraxinea and fastigiata, and Usnea barbata, have been 
examined chemically by Berzelius, and found to be 
characterized by the presence of a species of starch 
possessing several peculiar properties, Probably these 
also might be employed as food. 
Mediciné.—Several of the lichens were formerly ce- 
lebrated as specifics in the cure of diseases. The com- 
mon cup-moss (Lichen pyxidatus, or Cenomyce pyxi- 
data, Ach.) was long regarded as an infallible nostrum 
for the’ hooping-cough. The conimon ground liver- 
wort (Lichen canimuis, or Peltidea canina, ‘Ach.) receiv- 
ed its trivial name on ‘account of the fame it had ac- 
uired as a specific for the bite of a mad dog. Even 
the celebrated Dr. Mead, in his History of Poisons, eu- 
logized this medicine, and declared that it had never 
failed, during thirty years experience, in averting the 
terrible consequences which result from the bite of this 
animal when in a rabid state ; but at the same time he 
mentioned, that copious bleeding was to be conjoined. 
‘The tree lungwort or oak-lungs (Lichen pulmonarius, or 
Sticta pulmonacea, Ach.) was renowned in former times, 
for relieving pulmonary complaints. In those days, 
nothing was more common among practitioners who 
trusted in simples for the cure of diseases, than en- 
deavouring to find a plant possessed of some fancied re- 
semblance to the part of the body affected: the wrinkled 
and reticulated frond of this lichen having some simi- 
larity to the surface of the human lungs, there remain- 
ed no question of the propriety of administering it for 
disorders of these organs. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that it has now completely lost its fame as a speci- 
fic. From the experiments of Georgi and Amoreux, 
however, it appears, that this species possesses a por- 
tion, equal to one-eighth of its substance, of a reddish 
gum, having a slightly bitter taste: it is one of those, 
therefore, which may deserve the attention of the phar- 
macologist. The Iceland moss, as already hinted, has been 
recommended in incipient consumptive cases in this 
country, and a Decoctum Lichenis Islandici has a place in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. It is generally consi- 
dered, however, as scarcely otherwise useful, than as af- 
fording a light nourishing diet. In Iceland and in Swe- 
denit is much employed as an evacuant in the spring sea- 
son, Dr. Withering tells us, that the country people in 
England make an infusion of Lichen aphthosus (Peltidea 
aphthosa, Ach.) in milk, and give it to children affected 
with the thrush, (aphthein themouth,) and that, in large 
dozes, it destroys worms, by exciting purging and vo- 
miting. Linnzus informs us, that the Laplanders ap- 
ply a bandage composed of tree-moss, (Usnea plicata, 
Ach.) to their feet, when excoriated with travelling, 
and that they find great benefit from this kind of cata- 
plasm, arising probably from the styptic quality of the 
plant. Aceording to Pomessttnns the yellow filamen- 
tous lichen, (Evernia vulpina,) is so poisonous, that 
it is employed for killing wolves, a carcase of some 
animal, smeared and stuffed with the powder of it, mix- 
ed with pounded glass, being set as a bait, It may be 
remarked, that a lichen, said to possess the active and 
powerful properties of a poison, might deserve further 
examination, as more likely to prove useful, when skil- 
fully regulated by the physician, than such species as 
have not attracted notice by exerting any remarkable 


Perfumery.—Lichens have for a long time been em- 
ployed in perfumery. It is now impossible, perhaps, 
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to determine with certainty what the usnea of the an- Lichen. 
cients was, or whether it even ‘kglonged to the family “v—~” 


of lichens. According to Dillenius and Ray, ‘iewas a 
filiform lichen, found on trees in the East Indies, and 
which, when moistened, exhaled'an odour of musk or of 
ambergris. It is enrolled by Acharius under the name 
of Alectoria Arabum, but it must be regarded as merely 
a conjectural species. In the seventeenth century, some 
of the filamentous lichens were ndoubtenlly kone in 
shops, under the name of Usnea ; and they formed the 
basis of a noted perfume called corps de Cypre gris, or 
eaaaes Cyprius. Their employment for this. purpose, 

owever, did not probably depend on any remarkable 
inherent scent, but on their aptitude for imbibing and 
retaining odours, Lichen prunastri (Evernia prunas- 
tri, Ach.) is, in fact, as weivmaried for this purpose, 
though nowise fragrant ; and to this day this species 
forms the basis of several umed powders. 


Dyeing.—Various species’ of lichen have long been In dyeing. , ] 


used by the common people in the northern countries 

of Europe for communicating different tints to cloths 

of home manufacture. These are generally of coarse 

wool, and the process of dyeing them is proportionally 

rude. Sévanal’ species, however, have likewise been 

employed by artists, and from these the colour has” 
been extracted with the care and skill of the practical 

chemist.—See article Dyeine. 


The orchal, or archil, (Roccella tinctoria) is the Orchal. 


most valuable lichen as a dye-stuff; If we may trust 
to Tournefort, the properties of this species were fa- 
miliar to the ancients; it was collected in the islands 
of the Archipelago, and, from one of these, acquired 
the name of Purple of Amorgus. In modern times, acm 
cording to Berthollet, it was first prepared as an ar- 
ticle of commerce at Florence, the fine violet colour 
which resulted from mixing it with urine having been 
accidentally observed by a Florentine merchant, about 
the year 1200, while visiting the Levant. The li- 
chen, reduced to powder, is put into a vat with urine 
and quicklime, and frequently stirred, additional por- 
tions of these substances being added, till the mixture 
have acquired the desired: tint. Orchal, thus prepared, 
ields a purple or purplish-red colour, which is not 
foward easily fixed. The alcohol in spirit thermome- 
ters is usually tinged with orchal, and will afford to 
the reader an idea of the tint commonly produced. It 
is sometimes employed, and with great success, for 
brightening other colours. The lichen grows very 
abundantly on the sea rocks of the Cape Verd, and 
also of the C Islands, and from both clusters it 
is exported in considerable quantities. About the 
ear 1750, not less than 100 tons were annually col- 
ected in these islands. In the English market, it is 
at present (1818,) worth about £200 per ton, the price 
varying, to the extent perhaps of £40 a ton, according 
to the quality of the weed, as the merchants eall. it. 
The plant occurs, but sparingly, on the sea-rocks.of the 
south of England. In France it is called orseille, and 
is used to a considerable extent, in the southern 
vinees, for dyeing silks, being collected on the rocky 
shores of the Medieetiitital: By the Dutch it is manu- 
factured into a paste called by them Lacmus or Litmus. 
This is sold in square masses about an inch in length, 
and half an inch in breadth and thickness, hard and 


brittle, having the ance of a violet-coloured earth, 
with white spots. It here be remarked, that ano- 
ther species of Roccella, R. fucitormis, is reported to vie 


in richness of colouring matter with the common or- 
chal, while the plant, attains to a much larger size. 
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the feinturiers of France,before the lichen was collected Lichen. 


for economical purposes in this country. It is now, ac- 
cording to Withering, gathered in considerable quanti- 
ties on therocks in the north of England, and sent to Lon- 
don in casks. From this reetida the 

pared ; slips of unsized paper stained with which, are 
well Ryiowntorchernsteas doleots tests for ini 
the presence of minute portions of uncombined acids, 
It may be noticed, that M. de Cocq, in a memoir in the 
Annales de Chimie, has created some doubt as to the 
species of lichen from which the perelle or orchal of 
Auvergne is procured: It is possible that the dye-stuff 
sold under those names may, in. a great measure, be 
manufactured from the common Roccella ; but in the 
Flore Francaise of Lamarck and Decandolle, the Pa- 
tellaria (Lecanora) parella is, without hesitation, refer- 
red to as the genuine source. Dr. Westring mentions 
Lichen us _as the only one which yielded to him 
a real blue; this it did merely by’ infusion ; but he 
adds, that the colour is fugitive, nor could he discover 
any mordant of fixing it. 

The Parmelia saxatilis, is still used in some parts of. 
Scotland ie dyeing woollen yarns, and is known to the 
} Seg in Sweden, and other northern countries, 

the same purpose. Dr. Withering mentions, that, in 
these countries, it gives a le colour ; but, as managed 
in Scotland, it yields only a orange. Parmelia om- 
is much used by the Scottish Highlanders, un- 


i 


der the name of erotal, for dyeing a reddish-brown. Ac- Crotal. 


ing to Rutty, Parmelia caperata is used in the north 
of Ireland and in the Isle of Man for dyeing wool of an 
orange colour, and is often called arcell. The Sticta 
pulmonacea, already repeatedly mentioned, is sometimes 
resorted to by the same class of le for tinging 
their yarn of a brown colour. In the north and west 
Scotland these lichens are sometimes promiscuous- 
ly called crottles: in England, it is believed, they 
get the name of rags or hazel-rags, and in the 
of Scotland jazel-raw. Although several spe. 
of lichen very different in habit and qualities, 
thus used by the common people of this coun- 
, 80 very defective are the means pple that they 
procure more than one colour.—Linnzus men~ 
tions that a beautiful red colour may be prepared from 
ichen pustulatus (Gy: Sata Ach.); and Dr. 
Withering informs us, it also yields a very deep 
black paint.. A lichen allied to this, and which has 
already been mentioned as an edible ape Gyrophora 
pa oy is used by the Icelanders for dyeing woollen 
stuffs of a brownish colour. In Sweden, 
te age Bi ah a Be 
i 8 of whi . before no- 
ticed,) is used for d = Be woollen-stuffs yellow. The 
Cetraria Islandica, which has already been spoken of, 
both as an article of food and as a medicine, is used in 
Iceland for dyeing brown. The colour resides in the 
extractive matter, which is separated by slight boiling or 
by merely steeping in warm water.—We have the au- 
thority of Bartram, the traveller, for stating, that Li- 
chen barbatus (Ushea barbata, Ach.) is 
quantities from the trees in P ‘lyania, and employ- 
ed by the people for. communicating an orange hue to 


yarn. ate 
The species wHich have been mentioned are remark~ gxperi- 

i i , and for the ments on 

it to woollen, the colour- 

ing qu 

of liche’ 


able for aboundin, BB in, a 
facility with which they communicate it len 
cotton, or silken fabrics. Many other species, however, 


tints. The writer of this article, many years ago, made 


finest litmus is pre- Litmus. 


name of stane-raw. It is also common. Stane-raw. 
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Dr. West- 


740 
experiments, on a small scale, on some of the lichens 
which are found on the rocks in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. Merely by drying and pounding, 
and then throwing the powder into a phial containing 
a little liquid ammonia or lime-water, or sometimes a 
mixture of both, and fitting the phial with a cork, some 
beautiful colours were procured, not however till after 
the lapse of several days. Slips of white paper were the 
only substances stained; the paper ought to be unsized, 
in which state it may be procured from the manufac- 
turer ; for India paper, probably merely on account of its 
being destitute of any glutinous ingredient, received the 
delicate tints more freely and equally than that of 
English manufacture, Treated in this way, Lecanora 
ventosa, which is plentiful on some parts of the rocks of 
Arthur Seat hills, gave a beautiful violet tint, superior 
to what was procured, by the same piocess, from Leca- 
nora parella. Ramalina scopulorifm, from sea-rocks at 
Carolina Park, afforded little or no colour when young 
plants were used, and a dull orange when old stems or 
fronds were employed. Parmelia conspersa yielded a 
very fine gamboge yellow ; and Parmelia parietina a yel- 
low scarcely inferior in beauty, but approaching to 
orange: This last species, as intimated in the trivial 
name, abounds on old walls, and might easily be scraped 
off and collected in considerable quantity: Both in it, and 
in P. conspersa, (Lichen centrifugus, Lin.) the’central 
parts of the thallus often decay, and the plants then ap- 
pear to grow in circles. Lepraria chlorina, which grows 
along with P. parietina, sit in general appearance re- 
sembles it, having a fine lemon-yellow crust, afforded 
no yellow colour at all, but rather a peach-blossom tint, 
which was not permanent. Lecidea sanguinaria, from 
vocks in the King’s Park, instead of yielding a scarlet, 
4s was expected from the red colour of the tubercles 
when cut, gave only a dull lead-grey. Neither the ex- 
ternal nor internal colour of the lichen, therefore, afford- 
ed any indication of the tint which might result from 
the powder treated with the ammonia and lime-water. 
By such simple means, however, it may in general be 
ascertained whether any particular species of lichen is 
likely to yield colour at all: and it may here be re- 
marked, that if it yields colour readily and copiously, 
these are the principal and most desirable qualities ; for 
brown, purple, or orange, though at first they come dull 
and dirty, may in general be greatly improved, in in- 
tensity and brilliancy, by varying the processes, or en- 
largiug the quantities employed; and it not unfre- 
quently happens, that the colour which first shows it- 
self is, after a few days, or in consequence of some slight 
change of management, replaced by one more agrée- 
able to the eye, and which would prove more valuable 
in the arts. It may be added, that where the same spe- 
cies of lichen grows both on rocks and on trees, which 
is not an uncommon occurrence, the specimens taken 


‘from the rocks will be found evidently more Sel 
parti- 


of colour than those picked from the trees. 

cular nature of the colouring matter in lichens:does not 
appear to have been yet subjected to accurate examina- 
tion by chemists. 

This part of the subject has been excellently illustrated 
by the labours of Dr. Westring of Nordképing, gh 
‘to the king of Sweden, who has given ample details 
of judiciously varied experiments made by him upon 
most species of lichen indigenous to Sweden, and upon 
a considerably extended scale, with the view of ascer- 
taining their eifect in dyeing woollen-stufls and silks. 
It may in per here to detail the general rules laid 
down by this assiduous experimenter, (translated from 


> 
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the Stockholm Transactions into the Annales de Chimie Lichen. 
for 1792): these rules may easily be followed by any ““y~—” 


person inclined to pursue the investigation,—zad the 
subject is by no means exhausted. 

he lichens should be gathered after some days of rain, 
when they can most easily be detached from the rocks, 
They are to be well washed ; then thoroughly dried, 
and reduced to a powder, the finer the better. Pure river 
water is to be used, the water of wells generally contain- 
ing some earthy or saline ingredient, which is apt to alter 
the hue. Twenty-five parts of water are to be added to 
one of powdered lichen. When quicklime is employed, 
it should be quite fresh ; and one part of quicklime is 
enough to ten parts of powdered lichen. To ten pounds 
of the lichen, half a pound of sal ammoniae (muriate of 
ammonia) is sufficient. Before plunging the thread or 
stuffs to be coloured, into the dye, they should be dip- 
ped in pure cold water, in order that the colouring mat- 
ter may act more equally : and they should be immersed 
in the same way when taken out. When lime and 
sal ammoniac are used together, the vessel contain- 
ing the mixture should be closely covered for the first 
two or three days. Sometimes the addition of a little 
common salt (muriate of soda,) or of saltpetre (nitrate of 
potass,) will be found to give ‘a greater lustre to the - 
colours. Dr: Westring did not, in general, employ 
any mordant; indeed, any acidity in the ther pc 
could not fail rather to destroy the gummy part ofthe 
lichens, which probably serves to fix their colours. 
From several species, the Doctor procured colours na~ 
turally so permanent that they resistéd both-acids and 
alkalies, and were not affected even by exposure for a 
considerable time to the sun’s rays. In some -in- 
stances, however, he employed different species of ly- 
copodium as mordants, and with considerable sticcess. 
He ises, in particular, Lye ium annotinum, a 
species which is found’ on some of the Scottish moun- 
tains. Some lichens ‘yielded a good. colour when ma- 
cerated in a cold liquid, and the same species in a hot 
liquid gave a different and inferior Iie: but ‘the fact 
was in other instances reversed. — 

Dr. Westring made trial - many of on Lichenes 
ieprost of ‘Linneus, especially species belonging to 
the genera Lecanora and Urceolaria of Acherlus: but 
including also some ‘species of Porina, Lecidea, and 
Isidium. ‘The coralline-like species of the last-named 
genus were found to be extremely rich in colouring 
matter ; and Lichen corallinus of Linneus (Isidium 
corallinum, Ach.), and pr. i L. pseudo-coral- 
linus of Swartz (now apptopriately nanied by Acha- 
rius, Isidium Westringii,) deserve the particular at- 
tention of those who practise, and’ who wish to im- 
prove, the art of dyeing. I. corailinum is found abun~ ~ 
dantly on the Swedish mountains, and Westring gives 
it as his opinion, that it may probably become a lucra- 
tive object of commerce. It is not ‘uncommon on the 
rocks in some parts of Scotland. Worsted thread, kept 
for about three days in the simple infusion of the’ 
chen, acquired a pistachio-green colour. Wheas @ lit- 
tle-common salt was added to the infusion, it communi- 
‘cated to the thread a-citron-yellow. From the lichen di- 
gested in spirit of wine for four-and-twenty hours, a wax 
yellow was procured ; and when the digestion was con- 
tinued for Wires days, a deep chestnut-brown resulted. 
But, what is more interesting, when the lichen was di- 
gested in simple water for the space of four days, a dark 
and very beautiful chestnut-brown was ured, of so 
fixed a nature, that it was not destroyed when the thread 
‘was dipped in dilute aquafortis. A shred of silk steep- 
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these salts, half an English pint of liquid ammonia. Lichen. 
The boiling is continued until the liquor acquire a con- “7 


siderable d of gummy consistence. It is then ta- 
ken out of sl boiler, pie | allowed to drain through a 
wire-cloth. The residuum may be put into a hair-cloth 
, and squeezed in a similar to that used by 
w-chandlers. The boiling, however, by no 
means extracts the whole of the gum. The lichen is 
boiled a second or even a third time, repeating the pro- 
cess above described, and diminishing each time the 
quantity of water and of alkali added. When three 
boilings are employed, the gummy extract of the last 
may with Piped be reserved for the first boiling of 
a fresh batch of lichen. The extract proceeding from 
the first and second boilings is mixed fagether, and 
evaporated to the consistence eyieecatl or block or 
aap printing. The evaporating vessels are of tin or 
in lead, placed over a range of stoves, and moderate. 
ly heated, which is best done by steam. The muci- 
ge Sus proceed is more or less coloured ; but Lord 
Dund remarked, that, by continuing the digestion 
longer, with a low degree of heat, and abstaining from 
the use of any alkali, it might be produced nearly free 
of colour. It appears, indeed, from the ig sedate ents of 
M. Georgi, professor of chemistry at St. Petersburgh, 
that several of the lichens which have already been 
mentioned, iparpiculasty Ramalina farinacea and Par« 
Le Papo ) oe | with water a mucilage which 
yields, w ev. AEN as transparent as 
arabic, and in the crerueitn ot about an eighth of 
the weight of the lichen. M. Amoreux repeated and 
extended the experiments of Georgi, and obtained con« 
siderable portions of pure gum from many of the broad- 
leaved lichens, such as Peltidea canina, Ramalina frax- 
inea, and Parmelia caperata. All the lichens now men- 
tioned are common in this country ; and the two s 
cies of Ramalina, in particular, might be collected from 
trees in many woods and orchards, in great plenty and 


in great purity. / 

See Philos:phical Transactions for 1758, (Watson) ; 
Memoirs of the Academy Fs aa of Lyons, for 1786, 
phage 72) ; Amoreux Hecherches et perience sur 

vers Lichens; Memoirs of the Stockholm Academy, 
Jrom 1792 to 1799 ; Crell’s Annals for 1796, 1797, and 
1799,—and Annales de Chimie, vols, xv. and xvii. (West- 
ring ;) Journal de Physique, vol. Ixiii. (Proust ;) Phi« 
losophical Magazine, vol. x. (Dundonald.) (P. N.) 

ICHFIELD, or Lircurtexp, is an ancient city of 
Eagend, in Staffordshire, and, united with Coventry, 
isthe see of a bishop. It is situated on a small river 
running into the Trent, almost in the centre of Eng- 
land, in a healthy and agreeable valley, surrounded by 
hills of moderate height. ‘The town is divided by a 
large and fine sheet of water into two parts, the city 

the close ; and consists of three or four streets, 
with several smaller ones. The principal streets are 
Bridge street, vulgarly Bird street, Beacon or Bacon 
street, and St. John street, running off from this last in — 
a southern direction. The high road from Birmingham 
to Newcastle-under-Lyne passes through the principal 
street. Many of the houses in Lichfield are el r 
and well b i but several of them are constructed in 
the ancient style. 

The princi lic building in Lichfield is the ca- 
thedral, pr 3 we Close, and beside the sheet of 
water already mentioned. _ It is super to have bees 

ear 667, during the bishopric of Jura< 
‘ bishop Headda, who 
removed his bones to 


built about the 
man. It was rebuilt in 700 
dedicated it to St. Chad, “ 
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Lichfield. Lichfield from Stowe church. Roger de Clinton erect- 


ed a great part of the present building. Walter de 
Langton built the portion of it which is called St. Ma- 
ry’s Chapel, as well as the cloisters ; and at an expence 
of £2000, he raised a shrine to the memory of St. 
Chad. The cathedral received great inj rom the 
sieges of the town during the civil wars. “Bisho Hae- 
ket had the honour of repairing the damage which it 
then sustained ; and, in the year 1788, it underwent a 
complete repair by private subscription, and under the 
superintendence of Mr. James Wyatt of London. 
he extent of the whole cathedral from east to west 
is 41] feet in length, and 67 feet in breadth from north 
to south. It is adorned with three elegant steeples, one 
258 feet high, in the centre- of the building, and the 
other two 183 feet high, at its west end. The western 
‘front was formerly enriched with tlie finest sculpture, 
from subjects of scripture history’; but several of these 
were removed, in 1749, by order of the dean and chap- 
ter, and the rest have’ been much injured by the gra- 
dual influence of time. On the summit of the roof be 
tween the two spires, is a statue of Charles II. who had 
contributed timber towards the repair of the church. 
It was the work of Sir William Wilson, and is supposed 
to occupy the place of a more ancient one of Adam, or 
our Saviour. The portico of the cathedral is not ex- 
celled by any in Great Britain, and contains the rich- 
est and the lightest sculpture. Within the porch, are 
rit the four evangelists holding the gospels in their 
ands. On the two sides are Moses and Aaron ; and 
in the centre between the great doors, is the Virgin 
M with the infant Jesus, These were formerly 
richly painted and gilt. The south and north entrances 
to the cathedral are very fine, particularly the north 
door, which is rich in the most beautiful sculptu- 
red moulding. The roof of the cathedral was once co- 
tog with lead, but slates were afterwards substitu- 
ted. 

The body of the cathedral is lofty and spacious, sup- 
tet by pillars, formed by a variety of slender co- 

umns with neat foliated capitals. The length of the 
body from the great west door to the choir is 213 feet, 
its breadth 153 feet, the breadth of the side aisles 66 
feet, and the height of the nave 60 feet. The upper 
rows of windows are triangular, including three circles 
in each. Over the great west door is a magnificent 
circular window, formed at the expence of James Duke 
of York, in the reign of Charles II]. The painted glass 
was the gift of Dean Addenbrooke, in 1776. There 
are many interesting monuments in this church. The 
principal are, one to Launcelot Addison, the father of 
the great Addison ; one to Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue, representing the goddess of beauty weeping over 
an urn ; one against the wall to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
with a bust of him upon the pedestal ; one to the cele- 
brated Garrick, erected by his widow ; and one to Mrs. 
Grove, wife of Dr. William Grove of Lichfield. 

The choir, and St. Mary’s chapel, were formerly se- 
parated by an elegant etehitestival screen, but during 
the late alterations the two were thrown into one. St. 
Mary’s chapel is uncommonly beautiful and magnificent. 
It contains nine windows, three on each side, and three 
atthe end. The slender east windows are filled with 

inted glass, which Sir Brooke Boothby purchased 

the dissolved abbey of Herckenrode, in the bish 
ric of Liege. Sir Brooke transferred his purchase to the 
dean and chapter, It consisted of $40 pieces, each 
about 22 inches square, and amounted to £ 1100, in- 
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cluding expences of carriage, and of fitting up the win- Lichfield. 


dow to receive it. The centre, window oh the same 
side exhibits the resurrection, executed by Mt Eggin- 
ton, from_a design of Sir Joshua Reynolds. e Or- 
gan, which has the stone screen’ formerly mentioned for 
its western enclosure, has twenty-five different stops, 
and is esteemed a very fine instrument.. Both sides 
the choir are adorned with twenty-five stalls. , 

The library, founded by dean Heywood, contains se- 
veral valuable books and MSS. One of these MSS. is an 
ancient copy of the Valor of Pope Nicholas in the time 
of Edward I.; another is the T'extus St. Cedde, or the 
Gospels of St. Chad, written in Saxon ché@racters, and 
supposed to be about 1000 years old. ‘there is here 
also a Koran, which was taken from the Turks at the 
siege of Buda. To the north of St. Mary’s chapel there 
is a smaller chapel, in which the remains of two of the 
Mercian kings were interred. ? 

The chapter, besides the bishop, consists of a dean, 
preceutor, Chancellor, treasurer, 4 archdeacons, 27 pre- 
bendaries, 5 priest vicars, 7 lay clerks, 8 choristers, and 
other subordinate officers. 

The bishop’s palace stands at the north-east corner of 
the Close. It is a spacious stone edifice, bearing the 


date 1687, and the arms of the bishopric. As the bi-- 


shops now reside at Eccleshall castle, this sp is 
sseralty occupied by tenants, and was long the sedans 
of the family of the Sewards. The Relea house 
stands to the west of the palace. The houses of the 
prebends are situated in different parts of the Close. 
The vicarage consists of two small quadrangles of low 
built houses. A new house, belonging to the registrar 
of the diocese, was built in 1796, on the site of the ancient 
prebendal house in which Bishop Hacket lived and died. 
There is attached to this house a hall, contain- 
ing an extensive and valuable museum, established by 
Mi. Wright, a surgeon in Lichfield. The elegant build- 
ing, faced with stone, which stands at the entrance of 
the Close, was built at the po toe of Andrew New- 
ton, Esq. for the reception of twenty aged and neces- 
sitous widows, or unmarried daughters of clergymen, 
and has been since liberally endowed for their support, 
The city of Lichfield is divided into three parishes, 
St. Mary’s, St. Chad’s, and St. Michael's. St Mary’s 
is in the centre of the town ; and the church, suppos- 


ed to have been originally founded in 855, stands on — 


the south side of the market-place. The old buildi 
was taken down in 1717, and the present one substi- 
tuted in its place. In its external appearance, it is to- 
lerably neat, and is fitted up with oaken pews. The 
altar-place is handsome, and on the north side of it is 
the burial’ place of the Dyott family. ; 

The market-house is a light brick building near the 
church. It consists of eight arches, surmounted by 
carved rails or bannisters,'on the top of which were 
statues of eight of the apostles. oe 

The guildhall in Bore Street is a neat stone edifice, 
adorned with the city arms, &c. The front hall is spa- 
cious, and underneath isa gaol.. The theatre,. situat- 
ed in the same street, is a small building, with a stucco 
front, erected in 1790. At the south-west corner of 
the street is an English school, founded and endowed 
by Thomas Minors, ee in 1670, for the pu of 
« teaching 30 boys of the city to read’ the Peal ter and 
Bible in English.” 

In St. John’s Street stands the free ‘school, 
founded by King Edward VI. At this school were 
educated, Addison, Wollaston, Ashmole, Garrick, and 
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md. The church is an old 
spire, and ts adorned with many 
monuments, both ancient and modern. ; 
The city of Lichfield is a county by itself, and 


corder, sheriff, steward, 
two members to parliament, and the number of voters 


Me ehfcld ts chied by genteel famili d 
i is chi i jes, an 
of small ind fortunes. Its chief ma- 
nufactures are those of sail-cloth and horse-sheetings ; 


and its princi trade consists in the sale of its ale, for 
which it has been famed. The city is situated at 
the distance of t half a mile from Wyrley and 
Essington extension canal. Lichfield has three fairs ; 
one on Ash Wi for cattle, , bacon, cheese, 
and iron ; another on 12th for and cattle ; 
snd another on the first Tuesday of November for geese 
and cheese. 


Houses inhabited ..........+.- 1010 
tn. «oa a> s,s ate 1090 
Families chiefly employed in agricul- wel 
Ditto not in any of these classes ..-. 339 
Males *. se ee ees vese +s 220F 
Femalés.....-.. 25-504 + + 2785 
Total population....... - 5022 
See Harwood’s History and Antiquities of Lichfield, 
1806 ; Jackson’s History of the Cily and Cathe of 
i 1805; Shaw’s History and Antiquities of Staf- 


ire, vol. i. 1798—1801 ; and The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vo. xii. p. 786—819. 
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The town was formerly divided into the old or high 

»wn, and into the new or low town. The last of these 
divisions comprehends two parts, viz. the isle, and the 
quarter of the Meuse. The high town is built on the 
declivity of a hill, and stretches, in a southern direc« 
tion, to the arm of the Meuse which separates it from 
the old en ae called the Isle; and towards the 
east it touches the great Meuse, which separates it from 
the quarter beyond the Meuse. The quarter called the 
Isle is formed by two arms of the Meuse, which rejoin 
at the lower-end of this quarter. The quarter beyond 
the Meuse, which is nearly a peninsu 
as well as the fauxbourg of Amercceur, between the 
Meuse and Mount er. There is a communica. 
tion between the different of the town by bridges. 
The town is well fortified ; but the citadel, which was 
ay the mountain St. Walbourg, has been rased. At 


e foot of this mountain stood the episcopal palace, 
which was a large building. The court of the 
palace was encircled with a peristyle formed by demi- 


oe columns. The Hotel de Ville, which looks inte 
e principal square, is a large, but not a handsome 
building. It contains a public library. The town is 
in general ill built, and is filled with a multitude of 
small streets and lanes, which have not that cleanness 
~a neatness which mark the other towns in Hol« 

Before the French revolution, Liege contained, be« 
sides its cathedral, seven collegiate churches, 30 parish 
churches, five abbeys for men, five for women, and 36 
convents for both sexes ; but it has since suffered great« 


ly, both from the miseries of war, and from the barbars 


ism of the revolutionists. 

The cathedral church of St. Lambert is a very large 
building, but the Gothic style in which it is built is 
very bad. It was founded in 712 by St. Hubert. The 
fountains of Liege are very fine ; and that which rises 
near the centre of the great square deserves particular 
attention. 

The trade and manufactures of Liege w 
riod very considerable and important. e principal 
natural productions of the surrounding territory are, 
mines of coal and alum, tobacco, and iron. Great 
quantities of the alum, which is of an excellent quality, 
are sent to France. The tobacco is p in all its 
various forms; but the greatest part of it is received 
from Germany in leaves. Liege is celebrated for its 
manufactures of iron, which are not by those 
in France, and which still preserve their former repu« 
tation. Clock-work is made extensively ; but the 
manufacture of hats has employ’ from 12,000 to 14,000 
workmen, Great quantities of them are sent to Hol~ 
land, both for its own consumption, and for the East 
and West India trade. They are also in great 

tities to France, for the Levant and the coast of 
frica. The cloths of Liege are of a very superior qua 
lity. The tanneries are in tation, and pecu- 
liar methods of preparing the leather are said to be 
practised in them. Great numbers of cannon, stores, 
&c. are furnished by the iron founderies. The iron is 
excellent for smelting, and takes a polish. The 
other manufactures are those of writing and Penting 
, fine china, and black lace, which is pref 
by many merchants even to that of Brussels and Mech« 
lin. Population 50,000. East . 5° 31’ 42”. North 
Lat. 50° 39’ 22”. See Rorsdanz’s European Commerce. 

LIEGNITZ, or Lienirz, Lignicium in Latin, is one 
of the best and most ancient towns of Silesia, It is the 
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is situated, ' 
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Liegnitz. capital of' a principali 


LIE 


ity of the same name, and is situ- 
ated upon the Katzbach. \ The palace within the town is 
surrounded with a moat and high wall. There is here 
a superb stone edifice, in which the. states of the pro- 
vince hold their meetings. The Catholics possess the 
collegiate church of St. John, which was. taken from 
Gia Exaherans in 1696 ; the church and the convent of 
the Benedictines ; the church of St. John Nepomuce- 
nus, and the church and the convent of the Francis- 
eans, and its ens. The Lutherans have two parish 
churches. e church of St. Peter, and’ its library ; 
and the pictures of the church of the Holy Cross ; the 
Hotel de Ville ; the Magazine of Cloths ; and the manu- 

of vegetable silk of M. Schnieber, are worthy 
of being visited. There is also here a college, an hos« 
pital, a royal and municipal school of the Confession 
of Augsburg; and a large academy founded by the 
Emperor Joseph, erected for the instruction of young 
men of both religions in military exercises, Liegnita 
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- many fine - 
the height of berg ; and at Wahlstadt, a village 
two leagues from Liegnitz, there is'a convent of 
der of St. Benedict, which es very fine pi 
This convent is built on the. spot where a bloody bat< 
tle was fought against the Tartars in 1241, when. the- 
Duke of Liegnitz peri The kitchen gardens of 
Liegnitz are very famous, and from them are exported - 
annually vegetables to the amount of 100,000 rix-dols- 
lars. ere is a well frequented bath at Grunstadt, ‘or 
egnitz carries on a considerable trade 


Warmbrunnen. Li 
in cloth and madder. Population 7000.. 
LIFOU-KIEOU. See Loo-Cuoo. 
LIFE. See Puystonoey. ‘* 
LIFE-Annuitizs. See ANNUITIES. 
LIGHT. See the articles Aberration, AcHRoMA=. 
tic Tetescopes, Botany, Burning InstRimewrs, 
Cuemistry, Heat, Optics, Puovemwrry, Ponarisa< 
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eremenicn There is.a fine view from 
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